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HOW  TO  SMASH  THE  CABLE  RING:    BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARCONI. 

Bt  J.  Henniker  H£aton»  M.P. 


INTBODUCrOBT. 

I  DO  NOT  know  if  any  apology  is 
needed  for  introducing  the  vener- 
able figure  of  Benjamin  Fianklin  in  the 
pending  controversy.  Americans  find 
themselves  confronted  by  a  Cable  Trust, 
which  makes  th^n  pay  prohibitive  prices 
for  a  privil^e  of  prime  necessity.  I  have 
ventured  to  imagine  the  view  of  this, 
that  would  have  been  taken  by  one  of  the 
American  Great  Twin  Brethren,  a  man 
whose  name  Histoiy  has  bracketed  with 
Washington's;  a  man  whose  genius,  wis- 
dom, virtue  and  nobility  of  soul  are 
among  die  most  cherished  traditions  of 
his  country;  nay,  of  our  race. 

There  is  no  reason  why  matters  of 
grave  importance  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  dialogue  form.  Shake- 
speare and  lesser  writers  have  done  it; 
Franklin  approved  it  For  the  rest  have 
we  not  seen  the  spectators  at  a  circus, 
who  have  languidly  watched  the  solo 
performance  of  the  "india-rubber  man,** 
and  his  contortions,  instantly  roused  to 
ttie  keenest  interest  and  attention  when 
two  brisk  lads  step  forward  to  spar  ? 


I  have  endeavored  to  reproduce,  or  at 
least  go  upon,  the  recorded  utterances  of 
the  great  man. 

MABCONI  AND   FBANKUN. 

We  were  all  impressed  with  the  tableau 
vivarU  presented  in  the  stoiy  of  Marconi, 
looking  out  from  a  window  in  a  house  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  over  the  wild 
Atlantic;  sitting  grave,  confident,  im- 
passive, listening  at  a  telephone — ^for 
what?  The  receiver  was  attached  to  a 
wire  that  ran  out  of  the  window,  and 
thence  to  a  huge  kite,  furiously  buffeted, 
high  above,  by  the  raging  east  wind,  as  if 
demoniac  forces  knew  and  would  destroy 
it,  and  all  the  good  depending  on  it. 
The  message  came — ^from  far  Poldhu, 
Cornwall,  England — only  one  letter;  but 
it  was  a  key-sound  that  unlocked  the 
immemorial  gates  of  Silence;  the  tonic 
of  a  new  world-symphony. 

Musing  on  this  picture  of  the  marble- 
faced  young  scientist,  who  waited,  still 
as  Canova's  **  Listening  Faun,"  for  a  voice 
from  the  abyss,  methought  the  scene 
changed  to  open  country  "down  South." 
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The  mountainous  waves  were  now  golden 
cornfields,  gently  undulating  in  the  breeze; 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  was  rolling  away 
afar,  like  thunder,  with  angiy  mutter- 
ings  of  baffled  wrath.  The  kite  still  flew 
overhead;  but  Marconi  had  vanished, 
and  its  string  was  held  by  a  person  of 
veiy  different  appearance,  a  long-haired, 
benevolent-looking  man  of  middle  age, 
who  wore  an  antique  coat  of  sober  cut 
and  hue,  square-toed  shoes,  breeches 
and  gray  stockings,  and  a  low  three-cor- 
nered hat.  As  I  gazed,  a  black  cloud 
enveloped  his  kite,  with  wide-spread, 
threatening  arms.  He  applied  his 
knuckle,  a  key  hung  on  the  string, 
and  drew  spark  after  spark  of  the  potent 
fluid,  which  seemed  to  fill  his  very  being 
with  ecstasy.  Then  I  knew  I  must  be 
dreaming. 

''Benjamin  Franklin!"  I  murmured; 
*'he  has  been  dead  a  century  and  more." 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  round 
my  study.  The  fire  burned  clear;  all 
was  still;  I  leaned  back  again  in  my 
easy  chair. 

A   MAJESnC   APPARITION. 

The  next  moment  he  stood  in  the  room 
before  me.  Whfle  inwardly  delighted  to 
receive  so  distinguished  a  visitor,  I  re- 
solved to  chide  Jones,  my  servant,  for 
suffering  him  to  enter  unannounced. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "prithee  do  me  a 
favor." 

I  am  honored.  Sir.     What  can  I  do  ?  " 
I   desire   you    to   tell   me   how   my 
countrymen  have  utilized  electricity." 

"You  mistake;    I  am  not  an  Aineri- 


«( 


« 


can. 


>> 


"What!  are  those  unhappy  distinc- 
tions yet  observed!  There  should  be 
between  Englishmen  here  and  those  in 
Europe  but  one  division — ^the  Atlantic." 

"  That  ocean  still  separates  their  bodies ; 
but  no  longer  their  minds." 

"  Would  it  had  been  so  in  my  days  for 
the  mind  is  the  man!  If  there  had  been 
no  gulf  of  ignorant  misunderstanding, 
we  should  have  been  spared  a  fratricidal 


« 


« 


it 


war,  and  a  disruption  of  the  Empire. 
Pray,  explain.  I  hear  your  words,  but 
cannot  understand.  What  marvel  is 
this;    and  whose?" 

"Yours,  Sir." 

"Mine!" 

"It  was  your  famous  kite  experiment 
with  the  thunder-cloud  in  1752  that  re- 
vealed the  subjection  of  Electricity  to 
man.  That  force  is  now  transmitted 
by  a  cable;  that  is,  a  copper  wire 
stretched  along  the  ocean  bed,  and  made 
to  signal  instantaneously,  by  combina- 
tions of  short  and  long  currents  of 
electricity,  used  to  represent  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  any  desired  message." 

"Wonderful!  But  such  a  use  of  Elec- 
tricity never  occurred  to  me.  I  was  a 
humble  pioneer,  blazing  the  way.  Why 
assign  the  credit  to  me?" 

May  I  ask  you  a  question?" 
Aye,  aye." 

What  did    you    think    would    result 
from  your  discovery  ? ' ' 

"It  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  may 
grow  to.  The  expressed  thoughts  of 
men,  if  true,  have  indestructible  vitality, 
and  flourish  in  the  minds  that  come  after 
them  like  seed  borne  on  the  winds. 
The  tree  that  bears  the  seed  must  re- 
main in  its  place  until  it  fall;  yet  the 
seeds  wiU  surely  be  carried  to  fitting  soil. 
I  never  troubled  about  the  matter;  I 
left  it." 

"  Well,  Sir,  as  a  patriot  and  statesman 
your  countrymen  have  written  your 
name  beside  that  of  Washington;  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  nature  of  electricity 
mankind  ranks  you  with  Newton." 

DISILLUSION. 

"  No  more  on  that  subject,  friend.  So 
the  English  on  one  side  of  the  Altantic, 
rich  and  poor,  communicate  instanta- 
neously with  those  on  the  other,  sharing 
joys  and  sorrows,  comforting  and  cheer- 
ing one  another,  as  if  parting  and  exile 
were  not,  and  old  homes  had  never  been 
broken  up.  What  a  panorama  opens 
before  me!    The  development   of   com- 
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merce,  the  crowding  of  a  month's  nego- 
tiations into  a  moment,  the  saving  of 
time — equivalent  almost  to  a  recoveiy  of 
the  patriarchal  span — ^the  virtual  annihi- 
lation of  space,  toil,  travel  and  danger; 
all  these  boons  appear  unto  me  little,  as 
compared  with  tiie  happiness  conferred 
on  the  families  of  the  poor,  scattered  by 
stem  necessity,  the  wiping  away  of  tears 
from  aged  cheeks.  But  why  dost  thou 
shake  thy  head?  Is  it  not  as  I  have 
said?" 

"Sir,  I  have  devoted  the  best  part  of 
.  my  life  to  the  task  of  realizing  the  picture 
you  have  drawn;  but  little  has  been 
accomplished.  A  po<H:  English  mother 
telegraphing  to  her  son  has  to  pay  one 
shilling  (25  cents)  per  word." 

**  Then  the  ocean  cable  wire  is  made  of 
pure  gold?" 

"No,  copper." 

"The  supply  of  electricity  is  perhaps 
limited?" 

"  It  is  inexhaustible  -t  marvelously 
cheap  to  produce." 

"  You  say  the  English  pay  one  shilling 
(25  cents)  per  word.  What  do  Americans 
pay  for  this  cheap  force.  They  would 
never  submit  to  such  an  exaction." 
They  pay  the  same  rate." 
Then  Americans  have  greatly  changed 
since  my  time.  Their  forefathers  would 
not  have  tolerated  any  kind  of  tyranny, 
whatever  form  it  took.  Have  they  not 
still  self-government?  Surely  you  are 
dreaming,  friend!" 

It  was  true:   yet  I  felt  a  little  hurt. 

"I  have  been  called  a  dreamer  be- 
cause, as  a  young  man,  I  declared  that 
'communication  between  our  sundered 
coasts  should  be  as  easy  as  speech,  as  free 
as  air,'  and  I  have  given  my  life  to  re- 
alize this  ideal.  But  I  am  telling  you 
facts." 

"Every  man  of  action  is  a  dreamer 
before  he  is  a  doer.  But  tell  me  shortly 
what  has  electricity  accomplished  for 
men?" 

THE  MISSION  OF  ELECTRICITT. 

"  It  enables  them  to  communicate  over 
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any  distance  with  the  speed  of  thought; 
it  supplies  the  motive  force  for  vehides, 
ships  and  machineiy  of  all  kinds;  it  can 
transport  an  army  or  a  forest  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  night;  it  lights  up  streets 
and  rooms  with  the  brilliance  of  mid-day. " 

"These  are  wonders  indeed;  I  tnist 
all,  even  the  poorest,  benefit  by  them?" 

"  Alas,  no !  Electricity  is  the  slave  and 
chattel  of  monopolists^  who,  generally 
speaking,  charge  pric^  far  above  the 
means  of  the  masses." 

"That  must  be  the  fault  of  the  legis- 
latures, in  other  words,  of  the  masses 
themselves.  Electricity,  I  think — ^judg- 
ing from  what  you  tell  me — is  a  gift 
intended  for  all  mankind.  If  such 
things  had  been  known  in  my  time,  I 
should  certainly  have  included  it  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  '  Thanks '  section  of 
my  'Articles  of  Belief,'  which  ran  thus: 
'For  the  common  benefits  of  air  and 
light,  for  useful  fire  and  delicious  water, 

"  Unfortunately,  instead  of  laying  wires 
and  cables  itself,  the  State  has  suffered 
private  citizens  to  lay  them  for  profit. 
And  much  of  the  apparatus  is  also 
private  property  under  patents.  The 
God-given  gift  of  electricity  or  electric 
communication  has  been  seized  by  the 
monop<dists." 

"  The  State  should  buy  up  all  useful 
patents  for  the  use  of  the  public.'* 

"  I  remember  one  of  your  biographers 
makes  you  say:  *I  am  not  a  believer  in 
patents.  If  the  invention  is  a  real  public 
benefit,  the  people  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.' " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  view.  Take  the  case 
of  the  inland  electric  telegraph  which 
you  describe.  You  tell  me  a  man  in 
Philadelphia  can  converse  in  a  sort  of 
alphabet  with  a  man,  say  in  Boston  ?" 

"  By  the  invention  of  a  great  Canadian, 
Dr.  Bell,  he  can  have  his  spoken  words, 
the  very  tones  of  his  voice,  transmitted, 
without  the  trouble  of  writing.  The 
two  converse  as  if  they  were  in  the  same 
room.  This  invention  is  named  the 
Telephone." 
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''You  amaze  me  more  and  more.  So 
most  of  the  time  hitherto  spent  by 
business  men  in  traveling,  or  conveying 
letters  by  post,  is  now  saved,  more 
business  can  be  done,  prices  fall,  and 
the  nation  profits.  Moreover,  it  follows 
that  all  private  matters  of  any  urgency 
can  be  promptly  and  cheaply  settled. 
The  telegraph  should  therefore  be  ac- 
quired by  the  State," 

''I  have  advocated  State  purchase  of 
all  electrical  means  of  communication 
for  many  years.  But  the  monopolists 
are  too  rich  and  powerful  for  me." 

A  CHAINED   liEBCURY. 

"  I  must  not  then  picture  electricity  to 
myself  as  a  newly-descended  Mercury, 
clad  in  a  cascade  of  fire,  with  free  arm 
darting  beneficent  lightnings  that  shrivel 
up  time,  distance,  darkness,  fatigue — so 
many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity  ?" 

**  No.  He  b  rather  a  blinded  prisoner, 
like  Samson.  He  is  immured  in  a  temple 
of  glass,  all  hung  with  silken  tapesby. 
A  massive  chain  of  gold  binds  his  wings, 
and  he  is  condemned  to  grind  for  Uie 
benefit  of  selfish  masters!" 
Will  no  spell  release  him?" 
Yes,  one — ^the  shout  of  an  indignant 
people.  It  was  easier  to  call  him  from 
the  clouds  than  it  is  to  cast  down  those 
walls  of  glass." 

"Why  not  appeal  to  my  countrymen, 
telling  them  all  this?" 

"I  am  about  to  do  so;  and  first,  on 
the  subject  of  the  charge  of  one  shilling 
per  word  for  messages  sent  by  electric 
cable  across  the  Atlantic,  which  exaction 
is  the  most  rapacious  and  mischievous 
of  aU." 

"  I  agree  with  you :  who  is  the  owner 
of  this  cable?  I  hope  he  b  not  a  Bos- 
tonian  ?  " 

"There  are  thirteen  cables  owned  by 
five  companies." 

THE  OX7Ii;rT  GOALERS. 

^Why  not  persuade  the  owner  of  one 
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cable  to  send  messages  at  the  lowest 
renumerative  rate,  and  so  compel  the 
rest  to  abate?" 

"Sir,  I  will  answer  by  recalling  a 
repartee  of  yours.  When  you  and  four 
others  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776,  and  got  it  adopted  by 
Congress,  John  Hancock  remarked :  '  We 
must  be  unanimous;  we  must  all  hang 
together.'  *Yes,  if  we  would  not  hang 
separately,'  was  your  reply.  And  that 
is  the  policy  of  the  cable  companies." 

The  ghost  of  a  smQe  passed  over  the 
grave,  handsome  face. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "if  my  countrymen 
knew  what  we  faced  for  their  liberties, 
they  would  not  lightly  give  them  up." 

"About  1885,"  I  went  on,  "Messrs. 
Mackay  and  Bennett,  owners  of  one 
cable,  lowered  their  rate  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, to  sixpence  a  word.  Their 
traffic  at  once  leapt  up  more  than  50 
per  cent.;  but  so  tremendous  was  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  their  rivals, 
that  the  rate  was  shortly  forced  up  to  a 
shilling." 

"  How  many  words  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  thirteen  cables?" 

About  300,000,000  in  a  year." 
Come,  that  is  something  to  the  credit 
side  of  monopoly." 

"But,  owing  to  the  high  rate,  only 
25,000,000  words  a  year  are  actually  sent 
and  paid  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  cables  are  kept 
unused  by  the  Cable  Ring." 

"Do  you  tell  me  that  tens  of  millions 
of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
pining  for  this  electric  speech  across  the 
ocean  with  dear  friends,  or  consumed 
with  anxiety  as  to  their  business  affairs 
on  the  farther  shore,  are  condemned  to 
life-long  silence  and  suffering  by  a  hand- 
ful of  hard-hearted  capitalists?" 

"I  do.  It  was  recently  given  in  evi- 
dence that  not  one  message  in  a  hundred 
b  of  the  'social'  or  family  class.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  business  to  group  each 
industry  under  a  single  chief,  all  the 
constituent  firms  obeying  a  common 
policy.     This     is     styled     a    'Trust,* 
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and  the  small  manufacturer  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  hold  his  ground.  The  Cable 
Trust  aids  its  fellow-trusts.  Electrical 
communication,  in  short,  exists,  not  for 
the  millions,  but  for  the  millionaires." 

**  What  are  the  names  of  the  five  com- 
panies?" 

*'The  Anglo-American  Tel^raph  Co., 
the  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  the  Direct 
United  States  Cable  Co.,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie  Fran9aise  des  Cables  T61%raph- 
iques.** 

"The  British  nation  joins  in  this ?'* 

"  The  British  Cable  Trust  is  far  more 
iniquitous.  All  the  principal  cables  to 
eveiy  part  of  the  Empire  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  ring." 

RIOHTEOnS  WRATH. 

The  illustrious  questioner  took  two  or 
three  hurried  turns  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  and  struck  the  right  fist  into 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand ;  but  no  sound 
was  produced  by  this  action.  Only  the 
voice  seemed  more  resonant  with  sup- 
pressed indignation;  and  I  noticed  veiy 
distinctly  the  modem  Bostonian  pro- 
nunciation, so  piquant  to  the  British  ear. 
He  asked: 

''Can  you  tell  me  how  many  emi- 
grants annually  leave  England  for  the 
United  States?" 

''  Our  emigrants  yearly  number  about 
250,000,  of  whom  some  two-thirds  go  to 
North  America.  Of  15  millions  in  the 
years  1805  to  1900,  more  than  10  mil- 
lions went  to  your  country.  We  send 
you  eveiy  two  years  the  population  of  a 
minor  state  of  the  Union,  all  young, 
picked  workers." 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  slowly, 
"the  two  governments  should  jointly 
acquire  the  cables,  as  you  propose,  and 
charge  these  emigrants  and  their  friends, 
aye,  and  our  not  less  deserving  traders, 
just  so  much  as  would  cover  expenditure, 
and  no  more.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost, 
not  another  tear  should  fall!" 


THE  DBLTVEBT  OF  THE  MESSAGE. 

"  May  I  be  the  honored  means  of  com- 
municating your  sentiments  on  this  grave 
question  to  your  countrymen?" 

"  If  you  think  there  can  be  communica- 
tion between  the  dead  and  the  living,  I 
repeat,  you  must  be  dreaming." 

At  this  word  "dreaming,"  I  once  more 
shrugged  my  shoulders  impatiently. 

"  But  this  you  may  do.  Remind  them 
of  any  sayings,  writings  or  actions  of  mine 
which  hesLT  on  the  matter,  and  appear  to 
support  the  principles  you  advocate,  and 
perhaps  they  will  listen  to  me,  as  their 
ancestors  did.  Certainly  I  thmk  my 
countrymen,  unless  they  are  strangely 
forgetful,  will  give  a  fair  hearing  to  any 
argument  based  on  the  opinions  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin." 

"I  will  carefully  observe  your  wbhes. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  communication,  I  have 
your  authority  for  presenting  as  far  as 
possible  the  very  words  of  this  talk,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  dreary  array  of 
facts  and  statistics,  called  an  article." 

"  You  mean,  I  have  expressed  approval 
of  the  dialogue  form  ?'* 

"Yes.  Speaking  of  a  book.  The  PUr 
grimes  Progress,  which  deeply  infiuenced 
your  life,  you  once  said:  'Narrative 
mingled  with  dialogue  b  very  engaging, 
not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  adults  also. 
It  introduces  the  reader  directly  into  the 
company,  and  he  listens  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  seems  to  see  the  parties. 
Bunyan  originated  this  colloquial  style, 
and  Defoe  and  Richardson  were  his 
imitators.  It  is  a  style  so  attractive, 
conveying  instruction  so  naturally  and 
pleasantly  that  it  should  never  be  super- 
seded.'" 

"I  remember." 

STATE-OWNED  CABLES. 

"  But  now  tell  me,  has  the  experiment 
of  State  purchase  of  cables  ever  been 
made?" 

"Yes.    About  eighteen  years  ago  we 
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wished  the  British  govemment  to  join 
the  Belgian  and  French  governments  in 
acquiring  from  private  owners  the  cables 
connecting  England  with  the  Continent. 
I  saw  Lord  Salisbury,  our  Prime  Minister, 
on  the  subject,  and  he,  being  a  masterful 
man,  with  a  knack  of  trampling  on  all 
sorts  of  opposition  and  Oppositions, 
carried  out  the  purchase,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  France  and  the  cable  com- 
panies." 

**  I  hope  the  three  governments  did  not 
lo-p?" 

"  'ITiey  derive  large  profits  (twenty  per 
cent,  last  year)  from  tiie  venture." 

"Good.     But  how  about  war?" 

"Cables  are  useless  in  war.  An  emi- 
nent expert  says  they  would  instantly  be 
cut  on  the  declaration  of  hostitilies. 
But  England  is  a  joint  Protector  of  Bel- 
gium, and  has  since  this  cable  purchase 
(I  do  not  say,  post  hoc,  propter  hoc)  estab- 
lished an  enterUe  cordude  with  France." 

"With  France — ^her  ancient,  implac- 
able foe!'* 

"Even  so.  Our  King's  is  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  boulevards." 

How  he  stared  at  this ! 

"But  as  the  English  are  so  often  at 
war,  the  cables  are  useless." 

"  We  were  only  involved  in  a  European 
war  twice  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Besides,  by  a  marvelous  discovery  of  Mr. 
Marconi,  an  Irish-Italian  scientist,  it  is 
now  possible  to  tel^praph  without  wires." 

BiARCONI. 


knew  in  the  eighteenth  century!  Yet 
how  vain  some  four  scientific  men  were! 
Then  does  not  Marconi's  discovery  solve 
the  cable  question?" 

"No,  his  rate  of  transmission  is  com- 
paratively slow,  and  therefore  costly. 
Cheap  communication  must  still  be  by 


wire. 

"But  the  speed  of  electricity  is  con- 
stant— eleven  times  round  the  world  in  a 
second,  I  think." 

"Yes.  But  while  Marconi  sends  one 
message,  four  messages  each  way  can 
be  simultaneously  sent  by  wire.  More- 
over the  cable  is  not  affected  by  storms. 
Marconi  makes  ceaseless  experiments, 
and  constantly  improves  his  system, 
which  already  fills  the  place  of  unlaid, 
broken  or  over-costly  cables." 

"This  is  the  most  interesting  subject 
you  have  introduced.    Tell  me  more." 

"  His  system,  or  some  adaptation  of  it, 
has  been  adopted  in  the  fleets  and  mer- 
cantile vessels  of  the  world,  so  that  every 
fitted  ship  is  in  electrical  communication 
with  shore  and  with  other  ships.  Wrecks 
and  disasters  are  averted;  and  a  Nelson 
to-day  could  know  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions and  mass  his  country's  forces  at 
the  threatened  point  without  losing  a 
moment." 

"  Can  he  do  anything  to  cheapen  com- 
munication between  England  and  Amer- 
ica? 

"He  has  personally  encouraged  me  to 
hope  for  Anglo-American  messages  at  a 
penny  per  word:" 


"Nay,  electricity,  like  water,  needs  a 
channel;   or  it  will  return  to  earth." 

"Marconi  finds  that  the  electric  spark 
sets  up  vibrations  in  the  ether,  that  per- 
vades all  space,  and  these  vibrations 
can  be  registered  and  interpreted  at  any 
distance." 

"At  any  distance!" 

"It  is  proposed  to  communicate  with 
the  other  planets  thus,  by  etheral  sig- 
naling." 

"^ow  little  of  science,  after  all,  we 


AUSTRALIA. 

"This  Anglo-French-Belgian  purchase 
is,  I  gather,  the  sole  example  of  state- 
ownership  of  cables?" 

"No.  A  few  years  ago  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  in  face  of  bitter 
opposition  from  the  cable  companies, 
established  a  guaranteed  'Pacific  Cable 
Company,'  which  has  laid  a  cable  from 
Canada  to  the  Antipodes." 
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^Australia  and  New  Zealand/  What 
countries  are  these?" 

**They  are  great  British  colonies,  with 
a  population  of  4,000,000,  in  the  South 
Pacific."    Another  stare. 


A  FEW  FIGURES. 


"Your  conclusion  is,  that  the  wfaest 
and  only  feasible  policy  is  for  the  goverii- 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  become  joint  purchasers  of  the 
Atlantic  cables?" 

"Yes — at  the  present  market  price  of 
their  shares." 

"Have  you  any  evidence  that  this 
would  make  cabling  cheaper?" 

"Most  conclusive  evidence.  Sir 
James  Anderson,  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious of  the  *  Cable  Kings,'  dolefully  pre- 
dicted that  state  purchase  would  mean 
an  immediate  reduction  in  cable  charges 
of  50  per  cent." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  America  would  find  the  gulf  between 
tiiem  shrink  to  one-half  its  width?" 

"Yes.  Three  hundred  millions  in 
Europe  and  eighty-five  millions  in  North 
America." 

He  raised  his  hands  in  wonder. 

"What  is  the  annual  total  of  Amer- 
ican imports  and  exports?  I  remem- 
ber it  at  nearly  the  imposing  figure  of 
$80,000,000." 

rit  is  now  $3,000,000,000." 

My  interrogator's  lips  seemed  to  be 
producing  a  long  whistle  of  astonish- 
ment. But  as  before  he  produced 
throughout  this  interview  no  sound  but 
his  voice — vox  et  proeterea  nihil. 

"What  is  the  amount  of  your  British 
general  trade?" 

"About  $5,000,000,000." 

"What  is  your  population?" 
Some  41,000,000." 
And    what   do   these   cable    owners 
extort  from  you  yearly  for  cabling?" 

"Nearly  $15,000,000." 

THE  CULMINATION. 

After  a   pause   my   companion,  who 
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seemed  to  labor  under  growing  excite- 
ment, suddenly  burst  forth  thus: 

"  You  tell  me  that  a  few  greedy  mon- 
opolists stand  between  these  vast  masses 
of  human  beings,  pining  for  instan- 
taneous communication  by  means  of 
this  beneficent  agency;  and  tax  and 
throttle  all  this  growing  commerce?" 

"Yes.  The  cabl^  system  of  the  world 
ramifies  from  London,  and  with  state- 
ownership  distance,  oceans  and  deserts 
could  not  hinder  universal  exchange  of 
thoughts  as  they  arose.  But  the  astute 
founders  of  the  system,  led  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Pender,  laid  each  wure,  to 
Eygpt,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when  the 
potential  value  of  cabling,  its  important 
bearing  on  human  activity  and  happiness, 
were  not  generally  recognized.  They 
were  like  the  speculators  who  buy  up  a 
gold-field  before  the  presence  of  gold  is 
known  to  others.  When  I  first  attacked 
them,  in  1885,  their  charges  were  out- 
rageous. Most  of  these  charges  have 
been  beaten  down ;  but  they  still  demand 
per  word  to  Argentina,  4s.  2d.;  Barba- 
dos, 4s.  9d.;  Benguela,  10s.;  Brazil,  Os. 
5d.;  British  Guiana,  7s.;  Chili,  5s.  Od. 
China,  Ss.  lOd.;  Colombia,  5s.  9d. 
Gold  Coast,  4s.  lOd.;  Japan,  4s.  lOd. 
West  Indies,  3s.  to  5s.  We  m  England 
pay  £1,000  a  day  to  cable  to  Australia, 
£1,000  a  day  to  India,  £1,000  a  day  to 
South  Africa,  £1,000  a  day  to  China  and 
the  East,  and  £3,000  a  day  to  the  United 
States.  And  nobody  seems  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  this  vampire  trust. 

AN   EXPLOSION. 


The  antique  figure  with  the  flowing 
locks  of  silvery  gray  strode  to  the  fire- 
place, took  a  ponderous  poker,  and  with 
one  blow  smashed  a  log  that  was  burning 
red.  There  was  a  kmd  of  volcano  of 
gas,  sparks,  smoke  and  flame,  but  no 
sound. 

"Aha!"  I  thought,  "if  you  go  on  like 
this,  we  shall  have  urgent  need  for  your 
fire-engine  association." 
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**Act  lawfuUy,  justly,  deliberately"; 
said  he;  "but  smash  it!"  Round  swung 
the  poker  again,  like  a  stream  of  blue 
lightning,  and  once  more  it  fell  like  a  mace 
on  the  remains  of  the  log,  which  this 
time  disappeared  in  a  gust  of  sparks. 

Then  a  strange  thmg  happened.  As 
I  gazed,  his  figure  became  that  of 
a  dean-shaven  man  of  forty  in  the 
black     dress    of     a     twentieth-century 


butler.     It  was  Jones,  stirring  my  fire. 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  thought* 
as  it  is  after  midnight,  you  would  like  to 
be  woke  up." 

"Ah,  Jones,"  I  replied,  taking  my 
candle;  "we  all,  men  and  nations,  some- 
times badly  need,  in  your  phrase,  to  be 
*woke  up.*" 

J.  Hennikeb  Heaton. 

London,  England, 


TWO   SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  IN    CIVIC  GOVERN- 
MENT:   GALVESTON  AND  HOUSTON,    TEXAS. 

I.    GALVESTON. 
Bt  George  Whabton  James. 


ON  THE  8th  day  of  September,  1900, 
the  whole  civilized  world  was 
shocked  and  horrified  at  the  terrible  news 
of  a  great  natural  disaster  that  had  be- 
fallen Galveston,  Texas.  A  fierce  storm 
had  blown  a  tidal  wave  over  the  city, 
destroying  a  large  portion  of  it  and 
sacrificing  fully  six  thousand  lives.  For 
a  short  time,  as  was  inevitable,  chaos 
rdgned. 

The  city  government  was  paralyzed, 
as  several  of  its  members  were  kiUed  by 
the  storm.  New  members  were  elected, 
but  for  fully  a  year  no  city  could  have 
been  worse  governed  or  its  finances  worse 
mismanaged  than  they  were  under  this 
municipal  government.  It  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  aldermen  elected  from 
the  different  wards  of  the  city,  as  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States.  Not 
only  did  Qiis  city  government  demon- 
strate its  total  incompetency  to  handle 
the  city  in  its  ruined  condition,  but  it 
really  seemed  as  if  the  disaster  had  added 
to  the  usual  incompetency,  corruption, 
grafting,  wastefulness  of  the  city's  re- 
sources, sinecurism  and  conditions  of 
general    scandal.    Though,    of    course. 


there  were  honest  men  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment, they  were  in  so  small  a  minoritj 
/as  to  be  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  inef- 
ficiencey  and  corruption. 

For  years  past,  ihe  annual  budget  of 
the  city  had  exceeded  its  income  from 
taxes  and  all  other  sources  by  fully 
$100,000  and  at  each  meeting  of  the 
l^islature,  which  occurs  biennially,  a 
bill  was  introduced  asking  for  authority 
to  issue  bonds  for  this  $200,000  of  float* 
ing  indebtedness.  The  city  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  bankrupt,  and  ibb 
payment  of  interest  on  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness had  been  defaulted  for  some 
time.  Everything  in  the  city  belonging 
to  the  municipal  govenmient  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos  and  ruin.  The  city  hall 
and  public  buildings  were  in  absdute 
dilapidation,  the  sidewalks  of  the  whole 
city  were  dangerous  and  the  pavement  in 
the  business  streets  were  unsanitaiy,  un- 
sightly and  almost  impassable.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  disaster,  instead  of  banding 
the  officials  together,  seemed  to  provoke 
further  dissension  and  quarrding  and 
the  city  was  fast  drifting  to  comjdete 
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wreck  and  ruin,  when  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  got  together  and  determined 
that,  if  possible,  this  scandalous  state  of 
affairs  should  cease  and  a  new  attempt 
be  made  to  restore  the  city's  finances, 
as  well  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandals 
that  were  disgracing  the  city  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

A  committee  was  formed  which  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  Gralveston  Deep- 
Water  Committee.  It  was  composed  of 
fifteen  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and 
its  members  represented,  possibly,  in 
their  various  capacities,  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  tax  valuation.  To  these  men  is 
undoubtedly  owing  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  city's  finances,  the  organization  on 
new  lines  of  its  city  government,  its  pay- 
ment of  all  public  indebtedness  and  the 
material  progress  in  civic  improvement 
that  has  become  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

These  men  got  together  and  thoroughly 
discussed  the  local  situation.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  mis- 
represented long  enough.  They  decided 
thai  «s  they  paid  the  major  part  of  the 
taxes,  they  would  make  a  desperate  en- 
deavor to  control  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  providing  sinecures  for  a  lot  of 
pcditidans,  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
their  own  selfish  interests.  The  prob- 
lems that  faced  them  were  enough  to  have 
daunted  the  hearts  of  brave  and  gallant 
men,  and  it  is  nothing  to  their  discredit 
that  occasionaUy  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers did  become  discouraged  as  they  saV 
the  Herculean  tasks  that  awaited  them. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  clean 
out  the  Augean  stables  of  the  political 
hya[ias.  This  required  the  choosing  of 
competent  men  to  take  their  places. 
They  decided  also,  if  possible,  to  change 
the  whole  form  of  city  government  and 
instead  of  having  the  usual  ward  elec- 
ti<Hi8  to  have  the  Governor  of  the  state 
appoint  four  commissioners,  who,  with 
the  may<n*,  should  comprise  the  city 
government. 

To  protect  it  from  future  storms,  it 


was  deemed  necessaiy  to  build  several 
miles  of  sea-wall  to  a  height  of  some 
seventeen  feet  above  mean  low-water 
level.  It  was  also  deemed  necessaiy  to 
fill  up  all  the  low  area  of  the  city,  which 
meant  the  practical  raising  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  city  to  an  average  height  of 
about  six  feet. 

When  the  committee  faced  these  gi- 
gantic tasks,  most  of  them  felt  inclined 
to  throw  up  their  hands,  but  three  or 
four  of  their  number  insisted  that  what 
ought  to  be  done  could  be  done,  if  per- 
sistent energy  and  effort  were  maintained. 
Three  of  these  men  were  chosen  to  for- 
mulate a  new  charter  and  to  carry  it 
through  the  legislature.  These  three 
men  were  R.  Waverley  Smith,  the  well- 
known  capitalist  of  Gralveston,  Walter 
Gresham,  formerly  congressman  from 
this  district,  and  J.  B.  Minor,  a  success- 
ful business  man  now  residing  at  Beau- 
mont These  men  made  out  so  good  a 
case  before  the  legislative  committee 
and  so  thoroughly  worked  up  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  helping  out  Gralveston, 
and  the  dire  straits  of  the  city,  owing  to 
the  hurricane,  were  such  that  that  factor 
alone  was  forcefully  presented  as  reason 
sufficient  for  justiifying  the  change  of 
government,  so  that  when  the  bill  was 
finally  offered,  it  was  duly  passed,  and 
on  April  f 9, 1901,  received  the  Grovernor's 
signature  and  became  law. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  bill 
passed  without  opposition  from  the  poli- 
ticians and  even  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Galveston.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  jackals  of  the  body-politic  of 
any  city  would  calmly  submit  to  having 
their  carrion  removed.  In  other  words, 
the  old  ward  politics  and  the  old-time 
adherence  to  bossism  give  opportunity 
for  endless  petty  as  well  as  large  grafting, 
and  the  politicians  fought  the  innovation 
tooth  and  nail.  They  sent  delegations 
to  Austin  to  help  defeat  the  move. 
**The  old  charter  was  good  enough  for 
them;  why  not  let  well  enough  alone? 
If  four  men  alone  were  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  city,  what  T 
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results  might,  and  undoubtedly  would, 
ensue."  But  for  once  the  law-makers 
were  really  and  truly  with  the  people, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, — all  the 
people  as  opposed  to  the  politicians,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  bill  was  passed  and 
the  new  charter  became  law. 

It  placed  the  city  government  in  the 
hands  of  five  commissioners,  three  of 
whojn  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  two  elected  by  the  people 
without  any  regard  to  city  ward  lines. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  was  to  elimi- 
nate politics,  as  it  was  believed  the 
Governor  would  appoint  none  but  honest, 
capable  and  efficient  men,  and  that  thus 
a  majority  of  the  board  could  be  relied 
upon  regardless  of  the  other  two,  should 
the  city  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the 
wrong  kind  of  men  foisted  upon  it  at  the 
election. 

The  question  now  was  to  find  the  men 
to  act  as  conmiissioners,  and  the  same 
committee,  with  its  advisors,  that  had 
worked  for  the  new  charter,  at  once  set 
to  work  to  examine  the  qualifications  of 
the  men  they  hoped  to  secure  for  the 
positions.  Five  men  were  suggested  to  the 
Governor  for  selection:  he  appointed 
three  of  them  and  the  other  two  were 
later  elected  by  the  city,  and  September 
18,  1901,  the  new  government  was  duly 
installed  in  office. 

I  now  quote  from  a  letter  prepared  by 
the  Mayor  President: 

**On  taking  charge,  the  commission 
government  found  an  empty  treasury, 
city  without  credit,  employes  paid  in 
script  which  was  subject  to  a  large  dis- 
count for  cash,  and  floating  indebtedness 
running  back  for  several  years.  The 
personnel  of  the  commission,  together 
wth  the  heads  of  departments,  inspired 
confidence,  and  the  city  was  soon  put  on 
a  cash  basis,  her  credit  restored  so  that 
it  could  go  in  the  open  market,  buy 
supplies  on  same  terms  and  prices  as  our 
best  merchants  or  wealthiest  citizens, 
and  the  outstanding  script  was  being 
iken     up     with     our     surplus     cash 


as    it     accumulated     in    our    treasuiy. 

"  The  result  of  the  commission  form  of 
government  met  the  expectation  of  its 
most  ardent  friends,  and  was  the  pride  of 
every  patriotic  and  civic-loving  citizen. 
Every  detail  worked  without  any  friction 
or  hitch  until  a  drayman  was  arrested 
and  fined  $10.00  by  our  recorder  for  vio- 
lating a  sanitary  ordinance.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Criminal  District 
Court,  upon  the  ground  that  our  whole 
city  government  was  unconstitutional, 
hence  the  recorder  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  impose  a  fine,  and  the  ground 
for  such  action  was  that  a  majority  of 
our  commission  being  appointive,  the 
citizen  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  ballot 
guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Criminal  District  Court  affirmed  the 
verdict  of  the  recorder,  but  the  case  was 
again  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Criminal 
Court  of  the  state,  and  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  our  people  that  court 
by  vote  of  two  to  one  pronounced  our 
form  of  government  unconstitutional,  on 
the  ground  that  our  citizens  had  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  our  officers  who*  were 
administering  the  government.  Later  the 
Supreme  Civil  Court  held  that  the  ap- 
pointive feature  was  constitutional,  thus 
our  commission  was  constitutional  in 
civil  matters  but  had  no  police  jurisdic- 
tion. There  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done  and  that  was  to  apply  to  the  l^isla- 
ture  then  in  session  and  nearing  its  close 
for  a  change  in  our  charter  eliminating 
the  appointive  feature,  which  was  the 
weak  point  as  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Criminal  Court.  We  regretted  to  give 
up  this  feature  of  our  charter,  because 
we  believed  that  the  very  best  material 
for  our  city  government  could  always  be 
had  by  the  appointive  clause  it  contained. 

The  emergency  required  quick  action, 
and  upon  application  of  our  Board, 
joined  by  our  citizens,  the  seemingly 
objectionable  part  of  our  charter  was 
revoked,  the  entire  elective  feature  sub- 
stituted and  in  just  two  days  this  act  was 
passed  unanimously  by  both  branches  of 
the  state  legislature,  signed  by  the  Grov- 
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emor  on  March  30,  1903,  and  election 
for  five  commissioners  under  the  new 
charter  was  ordered." 

This  new  charter  contains,  in  the  main, 
all  the  provisions  of  that  granted  in  1891, 
and  is  a  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
document.  It  is  as  much  an  innovation 
as  was  the  Magna  Charta  wrested  from 
King  John  by  Stephen  Langton  and  the 
barons,  for  it  completely  wrests  the  power, 
when  the  citizens  choose  to  exercise  it, 
from  the  politicians  of  any  and  all  stripes. 

Here  are  some  of  its  salient  and  novel 
provisions : 

The  second  section,  defines  the  cor- 
porate limits  which  extend  from  the 
point  on  the  east  of  the  island  of  Gal- 
veston to  Fifty-sixth  street,  or  to  include 
the  league  and  labor  of  land  known  as 
the  Menard  Grant,  thence  to  include 
Galveston  Bay  and  Pelican  Island,  and 
one  mile  north  thereof;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extending  south 
one  league  from  the  shore,  from  the 
channel  and  anchorage  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Galveston  Island  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  city,  so  as  to  extend  the 
police  authority  and  jurisdiction,  inclu- 
sive of  Pelican  Island,  over  all  the  area 
and  territory  aforesaid. 

Section  Five  calls  for  the  election  of  a 
"Mayor  and  four  commissioners,  who 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Galveston,"  the 
Mayor  to  be  President  of  the  board  and 
to  be  styled  Mayor  President  and  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  mayors  in 
odier  cities,  and  the  '"said  board  of 
commissioners  shall  constitute  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  City  of  Gal- 
veston." 

Section  Six  confers  upon  the  board  all 
the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  of  cities  as  may 
be  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state,  and  declares  the  old  board  of 
aldermen  at  an  end. 

The  pay  of  the  Mayor  is  $2,000  and 
that  of  each  member  of  the  board  $1,200, 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  each  to 


give  bond  in  $5,000  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

Section   Twelve   confers   control    and 
supervision  over  all  city  departments  and 
calls    upon    them    to    designate    ''from 
among  their  members  one  commissioner 
who  shall  be  known  as  'Police  and  Fire 
Commissioner,'    and    who    shall    have 
under  his  special  charge  the  enforcement 
of  all  police  regulations  of  said  city  and 
general  supervision  over  the  fire  depart- 
ment   thereof;    and    one    commissioner 
to  be  known  as  the  'Commissioner  of 
Streets  and  Public  Property,'  who  shall 
have  under  his  special  charge  the  super- 
vision of  the  streets,  alleys,  public  grounds 
and  property  of  said  city,  and  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  lighting  the  streets,  and 
keeping  the  streets,  alleys,  public  grounds 
and  property  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  with  the  enforcement  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  these 
ends,  and  who  shall  also  have  under  his 
special  charge  the  supervision  of  all  pub- 
lic improvements,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise  provided    and    shall    see    that   all 
contracts  therefor  are  faithfully  complied 
with,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant 
of  any  franchbe  or  privilege  are  faith- 
fully complied  with  and  performed;  and 
one  commissioner,  to  be  known  as  the 
'Water-works    and    Sewerage    Commis- 
sioner,' who  shall  have  under  his  special 
charge    the    construction,    maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  water-works  and 
sewer-system   and   departments   of  said 
city,  and  shall  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  with  respect  to  said  de- 
partments and  with  respect  to  all  revenues 
pertaining    thereto;   and    one    commis- 
sioner who  shall  be  known  as  the  '  Com- 
missioner   of    Finance    and    Revenue,' 
who  shall  have  under  his  special  charge 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection   of  taxes  of  every 
kind,  and  the  collection  of  all  revenues 
belonging   to   said   city   from   whatever 
source  the  same  may  be  derived,  and 
who  shall  abo  examine  into  and  keep 
informed  as  to  the  finances  of  such  city." 

Section   Seventeen   confers   upon   t^ 
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board  all  the  power  and  they  are  charged 
with  the  duty  **  of  making  all  laws  or  ordi- 
nances not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  state,  touching 
eveiy  object,  matter  and  subject  within 
the  local  government  instituted  by  this 


act." 

Section  Nineteen  requires  that  they 
*'at  their  first  meeting  after  their  qualifi- 
cation, or  so  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
shall  select  the  following  officers,  to  wit: 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  an  attorney,  a 
recorder  or  judge  of  the  Corporation 
Court,  an  assessor  and  collector  of 
taxes,  a  chief  of  police,  a  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  an  engineer  who  shall  also 
be  superintendent  of  streets,  an  auditor, 
a  secretary  of  water-works  and  sewerage 
departments,  a  harbor  master,  a  sexton, 
a  superintendent  of  water-works  and 
sewerage,  an  engineer  of  the  water-works, 
an  assistant  engineer  of  the  water-works; 
and  if  deemed  necessaiy  by  the  Board, 
an  inspector  of  water-works  and  sewerage 
plumbing,  an  assistant  chief  of  police,  an 
assistant  chief  of  the  fire  department  and 
an  assistant  city  engineer.  All  said 
officers  so  elected  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  two  years,  and  until  the  election  and 
qualification  of  their  successors,  unless 
removed  by  said  Board  of  Commission- 
ers under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by 
this  Act" 

The  salaries  of  the  chief  of  police, 
secretary  of  water-works,  water-works 
engineer  and  city  engineer  are  fixed  at 
$1,500;  that  of  secretary,  treasurer,  at- 
torney, physician  (health  officer),  super- 
intendent of  water-works  and  sewerage, 
inspector  of  water  and  plumbing,  at 
$1,200;  harbor  master,  $1,000;  sexton, 
$1,000;  assistant  engineer  of  water- 
works, $1,080;  and  tiie  commissioners 
are  restricted  to  a  salary  of  $000  vearly 
for  any  officer  elected  by  them  to  an 
office  created  by  them. 

The  board,  in  Section  Thirty-two,  is 

given  full  power  "to  remove  any  officer 

for  incompetency,  inefficiency,  corruption, 

malconduct,  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance 

ffice,  or  such  other  causes  as  may  be 


prescribed  by  ordinance,  after  due  notice 
m  writing  and  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  his  defense." 

Section  Thirty-four  confers  general 
powers  as  to  local  governments,  para- 
graph C  reading:  "To  regulate,  estab- 
lish and  alter  the  grade  of  premises  and 
to  require  the  filling  up  and  raising 
of  the  same  to  such  grade  at  the  cost  of 
the  owner,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done 
at  his  or  her  expense,  in  which  event  the 
cost  of  so  filling  and  raising  said  premises 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  same." 

They  are  also  granted  full  power  to 
regulate,  control  or  suppress  disorderiy 
houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  or  ill- 
fame,  houses  of  assignation  and  gaming 
houses. 

They  are  also  empoweAd  to  provide 
and  operate  a  sewerage  system  and 
water-works  for  fire  and  other  purposes, 
"and  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  con- 
demnation of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing,  enlarging  or  maintaining 
a  system  of  water-works  whether  within 
or  without  the  limits  of  such  city." 

Section  Thirty-seven  confers  upon 
them  complete  control  over  the  harbor 
of  Galveston,  dredging,  cleansing  and 
protection,  but  in  Section  Thirty-eight 
they  are  limited  in  their  expenditure  to 
$3,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  deep  water  in 
the  harbor. 

Under  this  revised  charter  the  election 
for  the  five  commissioners  was  again  held, 
and  the  same  men  were  elected  by  hand- 
some majorities.  The  city  to-day  is 
under  the  control  of  the  same  men,  save 
the  Mayor,  William  T.  Austin,  who  died 
in  November,  1905,  and  in  whose  stead 
H.  A.  Landes  is  now  serving. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Mayor's 
letter: 

"The  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held 
every  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock, 
and  as  the  utmost  harmony  prevails, 
business  at  these  meetings  is  held  and 
dispatched  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
a  bank  or  private  corporation.     The  city 
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hall   is   conspicuous   by  the  absence  of  the  water-works  plant,  thereby  saves  a 

politicians  and  place-hunters,  as  a  simple  considerable  sum  on  lighting  tlie  city, 

request   in   writing   from   the   humblest  "The  Commission  since  its  organiza- 

citizen   addressed    to   the   Board    meets  tion  has  paid  off  in  settlement  of  old 

with  the  same  consideration  as  would  the  claims  and  made  the  following  perman- 

presence  in  person  or  by  attorney  of  our  ent  improvements : 

most  influential  citizen.  Outstanding  script  and  interest  iwued 

All  purchases  or  contracts  amountmg        l^  previous  administration, $ieo,M4JI2 

to  $500.00  or  over  are  made  or  awarded  ^^^J^jS       i^^®**®  P"^  *°^  *^"      ^^1086  49 

on  sealed  bids  after  being  duly  adver-  Pennanmt     iinpiovemimt,     pa^ng. 

tised,  and  this  saves  our  city  thousands  rode,  shdlin^  streets,  drainage,  etc     279,688.75 

of  dollars  annuaUy.  ^"STL  ^SS^t'inoS; 

"  Our  cash  held  for  the  different  smk-        Hospital,  dty  hall,  etc, 124,040.88 

ing  funds  is  let  out  subject  to  call,  on 

approved  security  to  our  different  moneyed  • 

institutions  at  three  per  cent,   interest,  ''Besides    this,    it    has    defrayed    the 

which  is  now  a  source  of  considerable  fixed  expenses  of  the  city  government  on 

income.  a  cash  basis,  even  to  paying  its  laborers 

''Our  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  weekly  in  cash.    And  all  this  has  been 

Revenue  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  accomplished  without  borrowing  one  dol- 

year  estimates  the  income  and  receipts  lar,  issuing  bonds  or  increasing  the  rate 

of  the  year,  and  our  Board  sitting  as  a  of  taxation,  ^iEilthough  our  taxable  values 

whole  formulates  a  budget  making  dis-  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  by  the  calamity 

position  of  our  income,  first  taking  care  of  1900.    The  above  sum  of  $594,689.89 

of  fixed  expenses  such  as  interest  and  was  saved  and  paid  out  of  the  general 

sinking  fund  on  our  bonds  and  salaries  revenues  after  the  fixed  running  expenses 

and  each  head  of  department  furnishes  had  been  paid." 
an  estimate  of  fixed  expenses,  and  also 

contemplated    permanent   improvements  With  the  building  of  the  sea-wall,  the 

in    each    particular    department,    care  raising  of  the  grades  of  Galveston  and 

being   taken   that  expenditures   do   not  other  civic  improvements,  I  shall  deal 

exceed  receipts,  and  in  no  case  is  this  fully  in  a  future  article.    As,  however, 

budget  deviated  from.    All  unexpended  other  Texas  cities  have  followed  Galves- 

balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  revert  ton's  lead  in  the  matter  of  the  commbsion 

back  to  general  fund.  form   of  government,   I   determined   to 

"Our  city  owns  its  water  plant  and  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the 
sewerage  system,  for  which  they  issued  city  of  Houston,  which  was  the  first  to 
special  bonds,  and  the  income  not  only  adopt  the  new  method.  The  extra- 
takes  care  of  the  interest  and  sinking  ordinary  results  which  followed  have 
fund  of  these  bonds,  but  pays  a  revenue  made  Houston  almost  as  noted  as 
to  the  city.    It  also  owns  and  operates  Galveston. 

its  electric-light  plant,  for  its  own  use  George  Wharton  James. 

only,  and  being  run  in  connection  with  Pasadena,  California, 


MASSACHUSETTS'  HISTORIC  ATTITUDE  IN  REGARD 

TO    REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT:    THE 

TEACHINGS    OF    THE    FATHERS. 

Bt  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  of  Maine 
last  spring  passed  unanimously 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  Direct- 
Legislation.  Oregon,  adopting  Direct- 
L^islation  in  190£,  has  successfully 
made  tests  of  it  at  each  election  since. 
Thus  wide-spread,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  is  this  movement,  now  rap- 
idly gaining  headway,  for  the  more  direct 
impress  of  the  popular  will  upon  legisla- 
tion. 

In  Massachusetts  the  mildest  possible 
method  in  this  direction  has  just  been 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  the  representatives  of  the  people 
refused  to  permit  the  people  to  make  even 
an  expression  of  their  wishes  as  a  guide 
or  suggestion  for  legislative  action.  Yet 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in 
its  Bill  of  Rights  expressly  asserts  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  their  representatives,  that  is,  not 
merely  to  offer  advice  but  to  issue  in- 
structions. 

The  conservative  classes,  who  dislike 
what  they  imagine  to  be  changes,  con- 
tinually hark  back  to  the  good  old  times 
of  the  fathers.  Let  them  consider  for  a 
moment,  frankly  and  fairly,  what  those 
good  old  fathers  actually  thought  and 
did,  and  then  let  them  ask  themselves 
whether  the  proposed  law  involved  any 
change  whatsoever  in  principle,  or  any 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  fathers. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
with  its  specific  declaration  that  the 
people  can  instruct  their  representatives, 
was  adopted  in  1780.  It  was  prepared 
by  a  constitutional  convention  whose 
delegates  were  chosen  by  the  people 
especially  for  that  purpose.  The  leading 
men  of  the  State  were  its  members. 
Assembled  in  Cambridge,  September  1, 


1779,  their  first  action  was  to  vote,  250  to 
1,  to  prepare  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Why  did 
they  set  such  importance  upon  a  Bill  of 
Rights?  Two  years  before  the  General 
Court  had  resolved  itself  into  a  constituent 
assembly  and  had  drawn  up  a  Constitu- 
tion which  contained  no  Bill  of  Rights — 
no  declaration  of  those  fundamental 
rights  which  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  had  won  at  great  cost 
and  had  established  as  the  political 
essentials  of  liberty  and  self-government 
This  absence  of  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
Constitution  submitted  by  the  l^slature 
had  been  strongly  defeated  by  the  people. 
Boston  voted  against  it  968  to  nothing. 

Therefore  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1779,  direct  from  the  people,  de- 
termined to  set  forth  and  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people.  John 
Adams,  Sam.  Adams  and  James  Bowdoin 
were  selected  as  a  sub-committee  to  draft 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  article  on  religion  it  was  written 
by  John  Adams,  who,  afterwards  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was 
probably  the  most  learned  authority  in 
Massachusetts  on  political  institutions. 

This  right  of  instructions  thus  pro- 
claimed in  our  Constitution  was  no  new 
or  unusual  right.  Our  fathers  had  con- 
tinually exercised  it.  Historians  state, 
for  intsance,  that  in  1772  and  in  1774 
almost  all  the  towns  in  the  State  with  re- 
markable uniformity  gave  instructions  to 
their  representatives. 

Probably  no  town  gives  a  better  illus- 
tration of  its  frequent  and  continued  use 
than  Boston.  According  to  the  Town 
records  apparently  the  first  vote  of  in- 
structions dates  far  back  to  1661.  From 
that  year  down  to  the  adoption  of  the 
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Constitution  our  fathers  gave  instruc- 
tions to  their  representatives,  1661,  '62, 
•68,  '64,  '^5,  '69,  77,  79,  '81,  '83,  '85, 
1700,  '15,  '18,  '19,  '£0,  '21  (twice),  '22, 
'23,  '27,  '29,  '31,  '32,  '33,  '35,  '36,  '38, 
'39,  '44,  '55y  '64,  '65,  '^^,  '67,  '68,  '69, 
'70,  72,  73  (twice),  74,  76,  77,  78,  '79 
and  '80  (May).  This  long  enumeration 
establishes  the  fact  beyond  power  of 
disproof  that  our  fathers  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  instructions  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  subject-matter  of  these  instructions 
covers  pretty  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
l^islative  activity  both  as  to  general 
principles  and  as  to  special  topics: 
Education,  morality,  political  conduct, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce,  the  fisheries,  taxation,  debt, 
militaiy  affairs,  slavery  and  constitu- 
tional questions  relating  to  the  Mother 
Countiy  and  to  the  other  colonies.  The 
instructions  of  any  one  year  varied  from 
a  single  subject  to  a  dozen,  and  in  length 
often  covered  two  pages  and  in  one  in- 
stance as  many  as  six  pages. 

The  character  and  quality  of  the  rep- 
resentatives were  not  lowered  by  this 
giving  of  instructions  to  them  by  the 
people.  In  1685  the  deputies  to  the 
General  Court  requested  such  instruc- 
tions. The  leading  men  of  the  state 
were  the  representatives  from  Boston. 
They  were  men  like  John  Hancock,  who 
was  President  of  Congress,  1774-1776, 
and  was  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention that  made  our  Constitution,  and 
under  it  the  first  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1780  to  1784,  and  again 
from  1787  till  his  death  in  1793;  like  Sam. 
Adams,  James  Bowdoin,  James  Sullivan, 
all  of  them  Governors ;  James  Otis,  Oliver 
Wendell,  John  Lowell,  William  Phillips, 
and  a  long  line  of  eminent  men. 

Conmiittees  were  selected  at  the  town 
meetings  to  prepare  these  instructions, 
which  were  presented  at  a  later  meeting 
or  adjournment,  and  after  discussion 
or  amendment,  were  adopted  by  the 
voters,  and  many  a  time  unanimously. 


On  these  committees  may  be  found  such 
names  as  John  Adams,  Sam.  Adams, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Joseph  Warren,  Richard 
Dana  and  Edmund  Quincy. 

It  was  not  distrust  of  their  zeal  or  abil- 
ity which  prompted  these  instructions. 
The  instructions  usually  began  with  an 
emphatic  statement  of  testimony  as  to 
the  confidence  felt  by  their  constituents 
in  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  their 
representatives  and  sometimes  even  with 
a  similar  statement  as  to  the  affection 
felt  toward  them.  Nor  did  it  make 
any  difference  how  eminent  or  long-tried 
in  the  service  were  their  representatives. 
No  lack  of  faith  led  the  men  of  Boston 
repeatedly  to  pass  instructions  for  the 
great  champion  of  their  cause,  the  leader 
of  their  town  meetings,  Sam.  Adams, 
when  he  was  reelected  as  their  represen- 
tative from  1766  to  1774,  though  in  some 
of  these  years  he  was  chosen  unanimously. 
It  was  the  freeman's  deliberate  exercise 
of  a  fundamental  political  right. 

Observe  what  our  fathers  themselves 
thought  of  this  right  of  instructions. 
In  1764  they  state  "By  this  choice,  we, 
the  free-holders  of  the  town,  have  dele- 
gated you  the  power  of  acting  in  our 
public  concerns,  in  general,  as  your 
prudence  shall  direct  you;  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  constUuttonal  right  of  ex- 
pressing  our  minds  and  giving  you  such 
instructions  upon  important  subjects  as 
at  any  time  we  m^iy  judge  proper."  Two 
years  later  they  state  that  "although  it 
is  not  customary  for  us  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  our  representatives  for  their 
conduct  in  all  cases,  or  upon  al  occa- 
sions, yet  we  hold  the  right  of  so  doing, 
whenever  we  think  fi^  to  be  sacred  and 
unalienable.** 

It  was  this  sacred  and  unalienable 
right,  among  others,  which  the  legisla- 
ture omitted  from  its  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, but  which  the  constitutional  con- 
vention chosen  by  the  people  inserted 
through  the  authorship  of  John  Adams 
and  thus  established  as  a  bulwark  of 
popular  liberty  not  to  be  denied  while  the 
Constitution  endures. 
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A  single  instance  must  suffice  to  show 
that  the  instructions  adopted  under  the 
new  Constitution,  which  is  our  present 
existing  Constitution,  run  in  almost 
identically  the  same  form  as  before  1780. 

In  1783  Sam.  Adams  himself  was  on 
the  committee  to  prepare  the  instructions. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  and  of  the  special 
committee  of  three  to  draft  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  no«  one  better  than  he  knew 
what  that  declaration  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  meant,  as  to  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  instruct  their  representatives,  and 
thus,  under  his  direction,  the  instructions 
ran:  "It  is  our  unalienable  right  to 
conmiunicate  to  you  our  sentiments,  and 
when  we  shall  judge  it  necessaiy  or  con- 
venient, to  give  you  our  instructions  on 
any  special  matter,  and  we  expect  you 
will  hold  yourselves  at  all  times  bound  to 
attend  to  and  to  observe  them."  Such 
is  the  interpretation  and  the  unanswer- 
able statement  of  our  existing  Constitu- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  Boston's  greatest 
leader  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  instructions  from  Boston 
under  the  new  Constitution  were  adopted 
in  October,  1780,  when  among  their 
seven  representatives  was  Caleb  Davis 
who  was  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Instructions  followed  in  1781,  1782,  1783 
and  in  1785,  when  John  Hancock  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  state  was  elected 
one  of  the  seven  representatives  thus 
instructed. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  above  in- 
structions, or  rather  of  these  opening 
sentences,  for  two  pages  of  definite  in- 
structions follow  in  each  case,  will  notice 
that  the  sacred  and  unalienable  right 
they  claim  is  not  only  to  give  instructions 
to  their  representatives,  but  to  express 
their  minds  and  communicate  their  sen- 
timents. There  are  several  instances 
where  they  thus  refrained  from  issuing 
instructions  and  contented  themselves 
with  an  expression  of  their  opinion,  as 
in  1715,  1716,  1726.  1742  and  1760. 

New  significance  and  a  larger  meaning 


attaches  to  the  embodiment  in  our  Con- 
stitution of  this  sacred  and  unalienable 
right  of  instructions  when  in  the  clear 
light  of  history  we  review  the  constant 
use  our  fathers  made  of  that  right  which 
they  regarded  as  so  precious. 

This  right  of  instructions  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  other  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  same  Article,  No.  XIX.,  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  right,  for  instance, 
of  "  Assembling,  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
able manner,  to  consult  upon  the  common 
good,  or  the  right  of"  ''Requesting  of 
the  legislative  body,  by  way  of  addresses, 
petitions,  or  remonstrances,  redress  of 
the  wrongs  done  the  people,  or  of  the 
grievances  they  suffer."  The  right  of 
instructions  cannot  be  juggled  away  by 
any  emphasis  placed  upon  the  right  <^ 
petition.  They  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. Both  ordained  by  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  not  open  to  admit  the  one  and 
deny  the  other. 

To  gain  a  still  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  views  of  the  fathers  as  to  the 
sovereign  source  of  authority  and  the 
power  of  the  people,  the  earlier  Articles 
should  be  read  and  especially  Article  V., 
which  states  that  all  power  residing 
originally  in  the  people  and  being  de- 
rived from  them,  the  several  officers  of  gov- 
ernment are  their  substitutes  and  agents, 
and  are  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 
Obviously  the  Constitution  presupposes 
that  the  people  as  principals  or  masters 
may  issue  their  instructions  at  such 
times  as  they  may  judge  proper  to  those 
whom  they  have  selected  as  tibeir  agents, 
and  yet  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
that  all  citizens  must  realize  the  exis- 
tence of  this  fundamental  right,  the 
Constitution  expressly  states  in  Article 
XIX. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  an  opinion  rendered 
February  24,  1894,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
stated  that  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was 
that  it  established  ''a  government  by  the 
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representatives  of  the  people,  and  not  a 
government  directly  by  the  people.  This 
was  the  kind  of  government  to  whidi  the 
people  were  accustomed."  Yes,  unde- 
niably, and  beyond  the  power  of  present- 
day  opponents  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  dispute.  Our  fathers  were 
accustomed  to  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  which  and  under  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  give  instructions  to 
their  representatives  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  that  kind  of  government. 
The  Supreme  Court  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  people  reserved  to  themselves 
no  direct  power  of  supervision.  They 
provided  for  no  appeal  to  themselves 
from  any  legislative,  executive  or  judicial 
act.  They  apparently  relied  upon  fre- 
quent elections;  upon  the  right  of  meet- 
ing and  consulting  upon  the  common 
good;  upon  the  right  of  petition  and  of 
instructing  their  representatives;  upon 
impeachment;    etc. 

The  Constitution  as  a  whole  estab- 
lishes the  government.  All  rights  em- 
bodied in  it  together  make  up  and  con- 
stitute what  is  characterized  as  a  repre- 
sentative government.  The  right  of 
instructions  which  our  fathers  declared 
sacred  and  unalienable  comes  as  near  as 
any  one  to  being  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
Because  they  possessed  and  relied  upon 
the  right  of  instructions,  with  others, 
they  therefore  did  not  provide  for  direct 
power  of  supervision. 

The  supreme  faith  of  the  fathers  in  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
first  ever  to  submit  to  a  Referendum  vote 
by  the  people,  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  a  Constitution.  The  other  Colonies 
had  each  of  them  before  1780  settled  upon 
their  Constitutions.  Not  one  of  them 
had  submitted  it  to  the  people.  To 
Massachusetts  belongs  the  credit  for 
this  almost  amazing  innovation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  fundamental  Frame 
of  Government  directly  upon  the  will  of 
the  whole  people.  In  a  letter  of  August, 
1776,   John    Adams    had    prophetically 


written  "The  right  of  the  people  to  es- 
tablish such  a  government  as  they  please 
will  ever  be  defended  by  me,  whether 
they  choose  wisely  or  foolishly."  This 
confidence  of  the  fathers  in  the  people 
was  based  on  and  justified  by  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  that  the  people 
both  in  their  local  communities  and  in 
the  colony  as  a  whole  had  exercised  Itirge 
powers  and  had  displayed  the  highest  po- 
litical sagacity.  Trained  in  the  town- 
meeting  system  each  voter  became  an 
important  and  self-respecting  member  of 
the  governing  body.  Both  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  the  Plymouth  Colonies 
had  started  with  every  freeman  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  "  Create  and  Generall 
Court." 

In  Plymouth  Colony,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  spreading  of  the  settlements 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
towns  made  it  very  inconvenient  and 
difficult  for  all  the  freemen  to  attend  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Greneral  Court, 
although  a  fine  of  three  shillings  was 
imposed  for  absence,  it  was  arranged  that 
while  to  the  other  meetings  delegates 
from  the  towns  should  attend  to  carry 
on  the  regular  affairs  of  government,  yet 
to  the  meeting  in  June  all  the  freemen 
should  be  ordered  to  come  in  order  to 
elect  officers,  and  also  to  enact  laws  or  if 
deemed  prejudicial  to  repeal  those  passed 
by  their  delegates  at  the  other  meetings 
of  the  General  Court.  The  Plymoufii 
Colony  records  state  that  as  late  as  June 
3,  1657,  "  The  whole  body  of  the  freemen 
personally  appeared  and  enacted  sundry 
laws." 

Imagine  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  the  fathers  who  in  the  earliest  years 
had  this  right  and  power  and  had  exer- 
cised it  themselves  to  enact  laws  and 
who  had  also  for  long  years  issued  in- 
structions to  their  representatives,  if  they 
had  been  told  by  modem  wiseacres  that 
they  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  right 
even  to  offer  advice  as  a  suggestion  to 
their  representatives  as  to  the  laws  they 
desired. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  our  govern- 
ments established  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  Of  late  years  the  political 
machineiy  has  been  so  largely  controlled 
by  the  parly  machines  and  the  bosses  and 
so  strongly  influenced,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  lobbying  of  powerful  interests  that 
the  syst^  has  at  times  almost  seemed 
to  degenerate,  as  regards  l^islation 
beneficial  to  the  conmion  people,  into  a 
system  of  all  dieck  and  no  balance. 
Again  we  need  the  mighty  inspiration 
of  the  popular  voice.  Again  we  need  a 
Sam.  Adams  to  arouse  and  lead  the  men 
of  Boston  and  of  the  state  in  champion- 
ship of  great  measures  that  they  may 
insist  on  appropriate  electoral  methods 
by  which  to  make  their  wiU  felt.  Through 
the  voice  of  the  people  instructing  their 
representatives  ''through  their  constitu- 


tional and  unalienable  right  of  instruc- 
tions*' we  need  the  stimulus  that  shall 
cause  the  laws  to  keep  pace  with  the 
keener  moral  conscience  and  with  the 
advancing  political  sentiment  of  the  age. 
Though  the  present  political  methods 
handicap  or  prevent  their  just  participa- 
tion, the  people  not  only  are  ready  but 
are  eagerly  desirous  of  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  ample  right  and  power 
to  assume  more  specifically  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  popular  government. 
This  is  the  best  guaranty  that  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  will  continue 
increasingly  successful  to  the  end,  and 
that  like  the  fathers,  the  people  will  con- 
tinue to  deserve  and  to  receive  the 
abundant  blessings  of  Providence. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 
Boston^  McLss. 
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Bt  Thomas  McGradt. 


NoU:  Thomas  McGrady,  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  was  for  fifteen  years  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  Oitholic  Church,  ever  standing  h^h  in 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministered.  Coming  from  a  race  that  had  been 
oppressed  for  generations  in  the  Old  World,  he 
had  learned  to  nate  injustice  and  oppression  with 
a  deathless  hatred;  and  in  the  me,  intellect- 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  America  he  had  learned 
the  sacredduty  of  exercising  reason,  and  thinking 
rather  than  panotting  what  others  decreed  one 
niisht  think.  He  was  from  boyhood  a  great  reader 
and  after  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church  he 
not  only  studied  exhaustively  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  of  the  church  fathers,  but  he  also  read  the 
works  of  the  master  thinkers  of  recent  centuries 
who  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science,  justice,  and  freedom.  In  the  philosophy 
of  Sooausm  he  bdieved  was  to  be  found  the  po- 
fitical  eoonomv  that  embodied  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
and  that  would  emancipate  the  toilers  of  all  lands 
while  binding  them  together  in  a  great  and  truly 
fraternal  brouicrhood  rar  mutual  development  and 
happiness.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  Social- 
ism with  much  the  same  religious  fervor  that 
marked  the  apostolate  of  Giuseppe  Masdni.  His 
reading  natunlly  broadened  his  mtellectual  vision, 
and  in  nis  writings  he  spoke  of  the  debt  civilization 
owed  to  Charies  Darwin.  He  was  not  blind  to 
the  immense  aervioe  rendered  to  the  oppressed 


and  the  stru^ling  ones  by  the  fearless  pen  of 
Emile  Zola.  His  adherence  to  Socialism  and  the 
breadth  of  thought  that  could  see  good  in  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Zola  and  Renan, 
arous^  the  indignation  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  priest  was  ordered  to  re- 
cant and  to  cease  to  proclaim  his  adherence  to  the 
social  philosophy  which  he  believed  most  perfectly 
to  minor  forth  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  ot 
Christianity.  Tliis  lurou^t  nim  face  to  face  with 
a  most  important  question.  A  great  temptation 
confronted  him.  In  the  church  he  had  a  good 
position,  a  comfortable  living,  and  for  one  as  in- 
tellectually brilliant  and  naturally  sifted  as  was 
Father  McGrady,  steady  and  rapid  advance  in 
positions  of  power  and  honor  in  the  priesthood 
was  assured.  Moreover,  he  loved  the  Mother 
Church  with  all  the  deep  affection  that  his  nice 
feels  for  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion;  but  to  yield 
to  the  autocratic  demand  of  the  hierardiy  would 
be  to  be  false  to  what  he  believed  to  be  me  hidi 
demand  of  lustice,  duty  and  human  rights,  it 
was  to  be  faJse  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
eariv  fathers  of  the  church  as  ne  understood  these 
teacnings.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  to  sacrifice  his 
moral  and  mental  integrity.  A  less  high-minded 
man,  a  person  more  interested  in  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  and  personal  ease  and  advancement,  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  double  temptation,  stifling 
his  oonscienoe  and  sense  of  right;  but  this  was 
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impossible  for  one  so  constituted  as  is  Mr.  McGrady, 
and  with  feelinjiB  of  profound  r^mt  that  the  churoi 
he  so  loved  refused  to  permit  nim  to  be  an  intd- 
lectuallj  free  man  and  to  proclaim  the  ethics  of 
aodal  justice,  he  re8i^;ned  his  position,  leaving  a 
congregation  that  idohzed  him.  Something  of  the 
love  and  reverence  felt  for  him  by  the  members  of 
the  diurch  in  ^^ch  he  had  long  ministered  may  be 
gained  &om  the  following  eactract  from  a  leading 
news  article  published  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  on  December  8, 
1902.    The  article  opened  with  these  words : 

*'  Yesterday  morning,  to  a  congregation  that  packed 
his  diurdi,  St.  Anthony's,  in  BeUevue,  Kentucky, 
Rev.  Father  Thomas  McGrady  announced  that 
he  was  no  loxiger  their  pastor,  as  he  had  resigned 
the  charge,  left  the  priesthood  and  the  chur^in 
which  he  had  been  reared." 

Of  the  reception  of  his  resignation  by  the  con- 
gregation the  Commercial  Tribune  said : 

"  When  Father  McGrady  made  his  rather  startling 
statement,  yesterday  morning,  to  his  congregation, 
there  followed  a  remarkable  scene. 

"'I  am  no  longer  your  pastor,  and  this  wiU  be 
my  farewdl  sermon,'  were  the  introductory  words. 
It  seemed  as  if  all,  old  and  young,  knew  and  fully 
xealind  the  import  of  the  announcement.    There 

DIVERSE  opinions  are  held  to-day, 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  con- 
flicting schook  of  political  and  economic 
thought  on  the  influence  that  the  Cath- 
olic Chuich  will  exercise  in  suppressing 
the  growth  of  the  socialist  movement 
It  has  been  frequently  intimated,  and 
sometimes  openly  declared,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  be  the  bulwark  against  the  onward 
tide  of  economic  revolution,  and  their 
views  have  been  sanctioned  in  many 
cases  by  the  metropolitan  press.  The 
disciples  of  the  Marxian  phflosophy 
maintain  that  any  Church  which  pre- 
sumes to  dabble  in  politics  is  destined 
to  suffer  loss  and  sustain  defeat  by  dis- 
union and  dismemberment;  for  in  that 
fidd  of  thought  and  activity  the  laic 
asserts  his  independence  and  will  not  be 
governed  by  clerical  authority,  and  in 
support  of  their  views  they  refer  to 
Protestant  secession  in  the  United  States 
on  the  question  of  slavery.  Again  it  is 
said  that  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy  and  Gr^nnany  are  dominated  by 
Calhcdic    influence,    and    yet    in    those 


was  bowing  of  heads,  and  men,  women  and  children 
wept.  For  let  it  be  said  that  Father  McGrady, 
no  matter  how  far  he  departed  from  the  rules  imd 
doctrines  of  his  chuidi,  was  still  greatly  beloved  by 
his  coi^tigation  in  the  little  off  just  across  the 
river.  They  had  come  to  know  mm  as  their  spirit- 
ual father  and  adviser,  as  their  feUow-man  and 
physician.  He  comforted  them  n>iritually,  but  he 
also  had  time  and  again  comforted  them  and  others 
physically.  For  he  went  about  often  dc»ng  good 
to  those  of  the  faith  and  to  those  not  of  the  iai1h« 
In  Bellevue,  in  the  neighboring  communities  and 
on  this  side  of  the  river  me  num  came  to  be  known. 
His  ministrations  were  to  the  sick  physically  as  wdl 
as  to  the  sick  spirituallv. 

'*  After  the  services  aunott  alL  of  the  congrcga^ 
tion  lingered  and  crowded  about  thcsr  beloved 
pastor,  weqping  and  pleading  with  him  not  to 
leave  them.  It  was  a  scene  remarkable  in  this  day 
and  in  this  country.    But  the  priest  remained  firm. 

The  following  contribution  by  Mr.  McGrady, 
oominfi:  as  it  does  from  a  man  who  officiated  as  a 
priestior  fifteen  years,  with  a  splendid  record  for 
faithful  service,  and  who  gave  up  a  position  of 
ease,  with  splendid  prospects  before  mm,  rather 
than  be  untrue  to  the  dictates  of  his  higher  nature, 
is  worthv  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  aU 
lovers  dT  intdlectual  liberty,  justice  and  human 
progress. — Editor  of  Thb  Ajekbna. 

countries  both  the  Catholic  laity  and 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  give 
their  support  to  the  revolution. 

Having  spent  fifteen  years  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history, 
theology,  laws,  institutions  and  the  spirit 
and  ambition  of  the  Church,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  on  this  much 
mooted  question.  The  inference  drawn 
from  Protestant  dismemberment  on  the 
question  of  slavery  in  America  has  no 
application  to  the  empire  of  the  Pope. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  an  organization 
which  has  its  center  of  unity  in  the 
Eternal  City,  cemented  by  the  primacy 
and  infaUibility  of  the  Holy  See.  She 
has  the  same  faith,  speaks  with  the  same 
voice,  conmiands  with  the  same  author- 
ity and  inspires  the  same  obedienee 
wherever  her  temjdes  are  erected  and 
her  altars  are  consecrated  to  receive  the 
homage  and  adoration  of  her  loyal 
children.  The  Pope  caimot  err  in  pro- 
claiming dogmatic  and  moral  definitions. 
A  Catholic  must  accept  the  entire  body 
of  doctrines  or  he  ceases  to  be  a  Cathdic 
There  is  no  place  for  individual  opinic 
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Private  interpretation  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Reason  b  dethroned  and  au- 
thority usurps  its  place.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  an  intelligent  Catholic 
never  becomes  a  Protestant.  The 
moment  he  repudiates  one  dogma  of  his 
faith  he  bids  farewell  to  the  altar  of  his 
sires  and  adopts  the  religion  of  science. 
The  Pope  is  not  infaUible  if  he  commit 
a  single  error,  and  if  the  Pope  be  not 
infallible,  the  Bible  is  a  human  creation, 
and  Christianity  is  a  human  institu- 
tion. 

The  Catholic  Church  brooks  no  com- 
promise. She  maintains  her  position 
with  heroic  courage.  She  disputes  every 
inch  of  territory  claimed  by  science,  and 
only  submits  when  absolutely  conquered, 
though  she  never  admits  defeat.  She 
meets  the  enemy  with  scorn  and  defiance. 
When  victory  ulitmately  perches  on  the 
flag  of  her  adversary,  she  adroitly  veers 
around,  and  qualifies  her  doctrines  and 
attempts  to  reconcile  her  views  with  the 
logical  and  indisputable  deductions  from 
the  facts  of  scientific  discovery,  and 
fijially  adopts  the  universally  accepted 
conclusions  of  the  learned  witiiout  reser- 
vation. But  in  this  triple  attitude  of 
defiance  and  condemnation,  compromise 
and  reconciliation,  submission  and  accep- 
tation, she  maintains  that  she  has  never 
changed.  She  cannot  admit  defeat. 
The  acknowledgement  of  defeat  is  a 
confession  that  she  had  previously  erred 
in  condemning  what  she  now  sanctions, 
and  such  concession  would  demolish  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility.  She  evades  all 
difficulties  arising  from  her  contradic- 
tions, by  creating  in  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Father  a  dual  character,  in  one  of 
which  he  plays  the  rdle  of  a  human  being 
with  all  the  defects  of  a  fallible  creature, 
and  in  the  other  he  is  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Nazarene,  and  his  utterances  in  that 
capacity  are  hallowed  with  divine  author- 
ity. Popes  have  contradicted  the  pro- 
nouncements of  their  predecessors,  but 
the  Church  has  always  contended  that 
the  first  spoke  in  his  human  character, 
while  the  latter  expressed  the  fiats  of 


heaven.  It  is  an  arduous  task  to  decide 
when  the  incumbent  of  the  Holy  See 
speaks  with  human,  and  when  he  speaks 
with  divine  authority.  It  is  this  uncer- 
tainty which  enables  the  Church  to  pro- 
claim the  condemnation  of  science  in 
solemn  and  terrific  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  escape  the  censure  of  com- 
mitting herself  to  error.  The  Pope  may 
err,  but  the  Church  is  infallible,  for  the 
Pope  errs  only  in  his  human  character. 
Thousands  of  books  have  been  written, 
and  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  Church 
has  been  expended  in  dbproving  the  fact 
that  the  heliocentric  theory  was  con- 
demned by  papal  authority.  Doctor 
McGljnan  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Holy  See  for  advocating  the  Single  Tax, 
and  the  Papal  encyclical  on  labor,  issued 
in  1891,  distinctly  mentions  the  land 
question  and  unequivocally  places  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  Henry  George 
under  the  ban.  Two  years  later  Doctor 
McGljHDin  was  restored  to  the  Church, 
without  a  word  of  recantation,  and  the 
Church  maintained  that  he  had  never 
been  excommunicated. 

The  Roman  Church  succeeded  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  she  inherited  the 
institutions,  the  literature  and  the  laws 
of  her  pagan  predecessor.  The  dominion 
of  the  Ccesars  was  world-wide.  It  ex- 
tened  from  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  ramparts  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
It  was  the  mightiest  power  on  the  globe. 
Roman  ambition  thirsted  for  universal 
empire.  It  was  the  dream  of  the  bard 
and  the  pride  of  the  statesman.  It  was 
the  inspiration  of  its  legions  and  the  glory 
of  its  generals.  But  a  conquering  nation 
must  cultivate  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence. Law  follows  the  sword.  Rome 
became  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the 
conquered  tribes,  and  from  thb  vast 
knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  diverse 
peoples  she  created  the  most  remarkable 
system  of  jurisprudence  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  Papacy  was  es- 
tablished on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  inherited  the  ambition  for  universal 
empire.    The  study  of  law  was  an  es- 
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sential  concomitant  of  this  glorious  dream, 
and  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  became 
masters  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  They 
adopted  the  law  of  pagan  Rome  as  the 
basis  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  can6n 
law  and  the  civil  law  are  wedded,  and 
whenever  the  Church  met  the  barbarian, 
she  combined  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  Christianization  of  the 
tribe.  The  Roman  ecclesiastics  are  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  diplomats  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  has  produced  For  three 
hundred  years  they  defeated  all  the  efforts 
of  juridical  lore  in  England  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  mortmain  which  were  passed 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  vast  estates  in 
the  possession  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  most 
potent  psychological  factor  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  In  the  language  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  she  has  been  created 
and  fortified  by  the  wisdom  of  fifty  gen- 
erations of  statesmen  till  her  organiza- 
tion is  almost  perfect.  She  knows  how 
to  adapt  herself  to  circumstances  and  to 
utflize  the  ability  of  individuals  and  the 
eccentricities  of  human  character.  She 
inspired  the  youthful  hero  with  visions 
of  glory  and  transformed  the  religious 
dreamer  into  an  ardent  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  and  Loyola  created  an  army  that 
has  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  wave 
to  extend  the  Papal  empire.  She  has 
found  a  place  for  the  ambitions  of  the 
hig^  and  the  lowly.  She  has  opened  a 
way  for  the  exercise  of  masculine  power 
and  of  feminine  enthusiasm.  Through 
the  confessional  the  voice  of  the  millions 
resound  in  her  ears.  She  is  famQiar 
with  their  thoughts  and  desires,  their 
woes  and  sorrows,  their  pleasures  and 
joys,  their  sins  and  crimes,  their  strength 
and  weakness.  She  is  acquainted  with 
their  social  and  domestic  relations.  She 
knows  the  heart  of  the  peasant  and  the 
soul  of  the  king,  the  simplicity  of  the 
cottage  and  the  splendor  of  the  court. 
9ie  knows  how  to  mete  out  rewards  and 
ttureaten  punishment  so  as  to  accom- 
plish her  designs.    She  is  imperious  with 


the  weak  and  bland  with  the  mighty, 
when  she  realizes  that  she  will  lose  in  the 
conflict.  When  fear  is  the  best  weapon 
she  is  relentless,  when  courage  is  requisite 
she  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Persuasion 
is  used  when  command  would  faQ.  She 
rewards  the  loyal  and  efficient  servant 
with  the  highest  honors,  and  she  visits 
the  obstinate  with  excommunication  and 
degradation.  Her  ritual  is  charming, 
her  ceremonial  is  grand,  and  her  services 
dazzle  the  mind  of  the  untutored  with 
reverential  awe.  With  these  marvelous 
gifts,  using  every  weapon,  appealing  to 
every  sentiment  and  every  emotion  in 
the  human  heart,  adapting  herself  to 
every  phase  of  human  society,  and  to  the 
temperament  and  peculiarities  of  every 
individual,  anticipating  every  danger, 
ready  at  all  times  for  sedition  and  revolt, 
enlisting  in  her  service  the  highest  talent — 
men  and  women  taken  from  all  ranks  of 
life,  she  has  outlived  feudalbm,  which 
is  her  natural  environment;  she  has 
flourished  with  modem  democracy,  and 
although  declining,  still  controls  the 
thoughts  of  millions.  Her  authority  and 
her  institutions  have  been  the  secret  of 
her  power  and  the  means  of  her  long 
domination. 

Protestantism  has  never  been  clothed 
with  the  circean  charms  of  Romanism. 
Luther  rebelled  against  the  domination 
of  the  Vatican,  repudiated  Papal  au- 
thority, and  established  the  principle  of 
private  interpretation.  EcdesiasticiEd  in- 
faUibility  vanished.  The  laic  was  en- 
dowed with  the  privil^e  of  seeking  his 
inspirations  from  the  sacred  books.  The 
ceremonial  was  simplified,  the  services 
were  performed  in  the  vernacular,  the 
charm  of  mystery  faded  from  the  temple, 
and  the  majesty  of  Grod  no  longer  reigned 
in  the  sQence  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
clergyman  lost  his  superiority.  The 
Church  sacrificed  her  supremacy  in  the 
spiritual  world  and  the  pulpit  can  no 
longer  dictate  to  the  pews.  The  parson 
is  &e  hired  servant  of  the  congregation 
and  his  position  depends  on  the  will  of 
the    peojde.    Clerical    aristocracy 
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abolished  and  spiritual  democracy  was 
oithroned.  Hence  when  the  question 
of  slaveiy  was  agitating  the  American 
nation,  the  parson  presiding  over  a 
slave-holding  congregation,  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  the  masters  from  the 
charge  of  infamy.  He  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  He  must  be  consistent  If 
slavery  was  wrong  it  was  his  duty  to 
denounce  the  crime  and  reprimand  the 
master.  As  the  slave  was  property,  the 
clergyman  could  not  interfere  with  that 
sacred  right  and  hold  his  position  as 
pastor  of  the  Church.  His  material 
interest  inspired  him  to  sanctify  the 
servitude  of  the  Ethopian  with  biblical 
quotations  and  consecrate  the  use  of  the 
lash  with  divine  authority. 

The  priest  is  appointed  by  the  bbhop 
and  the  bishop  is  created  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  entire  hierarchy  is  independent 
of  the  laity.  The  Catholic  has  not  the 
courage  to  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  for  rebellion  signifies 
excommunication  and  eternal  damnation. 
Only  a  complete  religious  revolution 
could  break  the  dominion  of  the  clergy. 
Owing  to  the  iron-clad  authority  of 
Rome,  and  the  appalling  results  of  ex- 
communication to  the  loyal  Catholic, 
revolutions  are  rare  in  the  Papal  empire, 
and  only  occur  after  centuries  of  abuse 
and  oppression.  Bevolt  was  brewing  in 
the  Church  for  three  hundred  years 
before  it  took  definite  form  in  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation.  The  monarch  of  the 
Tiber  still  reigns  in  the  City  of  the  Twins, 
and  royal  principles  still  govern  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  tibe  world. 

In  attacking  socialism  the  Roman 
hierarchy  eliminates  economic  discussion 
and  evades  the  cesure  of  dabbling  in 
politics  by  removing  the  question  from 
the  material  to  the  spiritual  plane,  basing 
the  condemnation  of  the  Marxian  phil- 
osophy on  dogmatic  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples. This  method  of  warfare  termin- 
ates all  controversy  The  Catholic  can 
not  repudiate  Papal  authority  and  re- 
main within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Her  decision  is  final.    He  bows  in  sub- 


mission to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  for 
she  has  charge  of  the  fountain  of  grace 
and  holds  the  keys  to  the  eternal  man- 
sions. 

Cven  when  the  Catholic  has  lost  falfh 
in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church  it  is 
a  long  time  before  he  can  escape  her 
psychological  influence.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  personal  experience.  I  dreaded 
to  take  tiiie  final  step.  It  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  my  dearest  friends,  and 
associates.  I  turned  from  the  fondest 
memories  of  my  childhood,  and  I  tried 
to  forget  the  sweetest  recollections  of  my 
ministerial  career.  But  they  have  lin- 
gered in  my  mind  like  charming  dreams 
with  visions  of  pleasures  that  were  for- 
ever dead.  With  the  memory  of  my 
anguish  still  fresh  and  green,  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  devout  Cathdic 
who  must  choose  between  the  Church 
and  socialism.  In  my  case  it  was  a 
battle  between  head  and  heart.  My 
reason  led  me  forth  from  the  sanctuary, 
but  sentiment  and  affection  cried  out  for 
me  to  remain  at  the  altar.  In  the  case 
of  the  simple  and  untutored  laic,  heart 
and  mind  combine  their  powers  in  claim- 
ing his  fidelity  to  the  ancient  creed. 

A  few  priests  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany  have  ac- 
cepted the  doctrines  of  socialism,  but 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  active  in  the  work. 
They  observe  silence  and  their  influence 
is  not  widely  felt.  Moreover  those  coun- 
tries are  not  dominated  by  Catholic 
thought.  Holland  is  Protestant.  In 
Bdgium  Catholic  sentiment  is  widded 
in  defense  of  the  throne  and  the  castle, 
and  its  influence  is  confined  to  women 
and  children.  In  France  republicanism 
is  identified  with  atheism  and  the  royal- 
ists, in  cooperation  with  the  Church, 
have  utilized  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant  peasantry  to  overthrow  demo- 
cratic government  and  reinstate  the 
Bourbons,  though  both  the  dergy  and 
the  nobility  are  permeated  with  unbdief. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  Frenchmen  are 
avowed  agnostics.  In  Italy  rdigion  is 
practically  dead.    The  temples  are  de- 
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sertedy  the  priests  are  called  beggars, 
and  the  Pope  is  treated  with  contempt. 
I  have  witnessed  services  in  St  Petco^'s 
on  Sunday,  and  there  were  not  two  score 
worshipers  in  that  vast  edifice,  the 
largest  and  grandest  in  the  world.  There 
are  four  hundred  churches  in  Rome  and 
the  total  number  of  attendants  at  a 
Sunday  service  will  not  aggr^;ate  twenty 
thousand  people. 

Christianity  is  rapidly  decajring  in  the 
kingdoms  of  its  early  birth,  its  prolonged 
career  and  its  magnificent  triumphs. 
Wherever  Protestantism  established  its 
empire  and  became  the  dominant  ereed, 
the  ancient  church  revived  and  grew 
and  flourished  with  the  new  faith. 
Catholic  and  Reformer  met  on  the  arena, 
and  the  contending  armies  of  the  Naz- 
arene  crimsoned  land  and  wave  with 
human  blood.  Bigotry  was  engendered; 
religious  fanaticism  was  inflamed ;  hatred 
and  vilification,  criminations  and  recrim- 
ination followed;  and  the  best  energies 
of  the  Christian  mind  were  expended  in 
disputes  over  the  versions  of  the  Bible 
and  the  authenticity  and  inspirations  of 
the  sacred  books.  The  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  the  embattled  hosts  eventuated 
in  the  obscuration  of  the  mental  horizon, 
the  prevention  of  scientific  investigation, 
the  intensification  of  religious  fanaticism, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

The  countries  that  were  not  invaded 
by  the  evangelbts  of  the  new  creed,  es- 
caped the  reign  of  spiritual  frenzy,  and 
the  laity  were  preserved  from  mental 
pertubation,  which  is  the  greatest  ob- 
struction to  accurate  observation.  The 
hierarchy  was  subjected  to  close  scrutiny 
and  feariess  criticism;  the  conduct  of 
Pope  and  priest  was  weighed;  the  peo- 
jde  thought  and  observed,  and  observa- 
tion led  to  investigation  and  the  ascer- 
tainmen^  of  truth.  Hence  Italy  and 
France  have  repudiated  the  Church. 
Catholic  sentiment  has  lost  its  influence 
over  the  Belgian  population,  and  relig- 
ious reverence  is  rapidly  vanishing  in  Spain 
and  Austria.    Protestant  supremacy  was 


established  in  Grermany,  but  the  Grermans 
are  thinkers  and  philosophers,  and  ecclesi- 
astical domination  has  perished  in  the 
land  of  Luther. 

For  these  reasons  no  comparison  can 
be  inferred  from  Catholic  defection  in 
Europe  to  substantiate  the  claim  that 
the  Church  will  not  be  able  to  control 
her  populiaton  in  America.  In  the 
foreign  countries  cited.  Catholic  influence 
is  destroyed  and  Catholic  faith  is  dead. 
The  priests,  like  the  people,  are  gener- 
ally free-thinkers,  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 
Economic  pressure  is  far  more  acute 
than  it  b  in  America  and  it  b  felt  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  Catholic 
Europe  has  been  burdened  by  convents 
and  monasteries  and  religious  fraternities, 
besides  the  ever-increasing  army  of  secu- 
lar priests.  The  congregations  are  dim- 
inishing and  the  revenues  are  dwindling. 
The  ecclesiastical  funds  in  Italy  are 
mainly  derived  from  offerings  presented 
by  the  faithful  in  other  lands,  from  for- 
eign collections  and  from  money  ex- 
pended by  tourbts  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  vbit  the  cradle  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  home  of 
infant  Chrbtianity.  There  b  a  plethora 
of  clerical  force,  and  the  surplus  army  of 
spiritual  toilers  enables  the  bbhops,  the 
employing  class,  to  reduce  wages  and 
exercbe  despotism.  It  b  these  condi- 
tions that  make  the  clergy  of  Catholic 
Europe  revolutionists.  Tlieir  constant 
defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood excites  no  wonder  among  the  people 
and  faib  to  intimidate  the  dominant  ele- 
ment in  the  Church. 

Again,  the  Socialbt  Party  in  Catholic 
Europe  is  distinguished  by  the  magnifi- 
cent array  of  talent  which  it  has  enlisted 
in  its  cause.  Learning,  culture  and  re- 
finement of  the  highest  type  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  new  civili- 
zation. There  genius  finds  a  magnificent 
stage  for  the  dbplay  of  its  powers.  The 
scholar,  the  orator  and  the  thinker  be- 
come national  characters,  and  meet  w'" 
men  of  the  highest  aspirations  and ""    '^ 
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excelling  in  all  the  charming  graces  of 
their  sex.  The  priest  makes  no  social 
sacrifice  in  casting  his  lot  with  the  toilers 
of  Catholic  Europe.  There  is  every  in- 
centive to  inspire  the  lover  of  liberty, 
and  when  the  revolutionary  blood  of  the 
ecclesiastic  has  been  stirred  by  the  op- 
pression which  he  has  endured,  and  thedes- 
potism  that  he  beholds  in  the  land,  he  aban- 
dons the  altar  and  ascends  the  rostrum. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  similar 
conditions  prevail  in  America,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Catholic  Church 
loses  her  power  in  this  country.  Relig- 
ous  intolerance  and  fanaticism  still  exist 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  the  hostQe  camps  of  the 
Christian  empire  have  long  fought  for 
their  sacred  rights;  and  although  it  is 
not  manifested  on  the  surface,  that 
bigotry  has  been  transplanted  on  the 
shores  of  the  Western  world,  and  Catholics 
and  Protestants  contend  for  supremacy  in 
the  land  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  Protest- 
ant nation.  It  was  populated  by  immi- 
grants and  exiles  and  colonists  from  lands 
where  Protestant  supremacy  had  been 
established.  The  Catholic,  fleeing  from 
persecution  in  his  native  land,  met  here 
the  enemy  of  old.  The  battle  was  re- 
newed, hatred  for  the  heretic  and  Cath- 
olic was  transmitted,  and  jealousy  still 
survives  and  keeps  alive  the  flaming 
billows  of  religious  zeal.  Here  the  Cath- 
olic is  loyal  and  devout,  and  ready  to 
suffer  for  his  faith.  Although  this  is  a 
Protestant  realm,  Rome  b  stronger  in 
America  than  in  any  other  land  beneath 
the  sun,  and  it  is  on  the  shores  of  the 
Western  world  that  she  is  determined  to 
make  her  last  grand  fight  for  universal 
domination.  She  is  mighty  in  the  loy- 
alty of  her  people,  and  that  devotion  of 
her  children  enables  her  to  play  a  mag- 
nificent rdle  on  the  stage  of  American 
politics. 

There  are  three  million  Catholic  voters 
in  this  republic.  Although  the  Church 
claims  that  she  does  not  interfere  with 
the  politics  of  her  subjects,  nevertheless, 
she  controls  their  v6tes.     She  denounces 


neither  of  the  dd  parties,  for  both  stand 
for  the  established  order.  It  'is  imma- 
terial to  her  whether  the  Democratic  or 
the  Republican  is  elected.  But  when- 
ever the  candidate  takes  a  position  against 
the  Church  or  advocates  a  measure  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy,  or  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy,  he  is  destined  to  meet  his 
Waterloo.  This  spirit  of  solidarity  of 
the  Catholic  population  was  manifested 
in  California  when  Judge  Maguire  was 
nominated  for  governor.  San  Francisco 
had  always  gone  Democratic  by  a  larg^ 
majority,  but  in  that  campaign,  owing 
to  die  influence  of  the  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco went  Republican  by  an  equaUy 
laige  majority,  and  Maguire  was  de- 
feated. Maguire  was  called  a  ren^ade, 
because  he  had  deserted  the  creed  of  his 
fathers.  On  the  morning  of  the  election. 
Father  Yorke's  speech,  delivered  the 
previous  night,  in  which  he  excoriated 
Maguire  and  called  upon  Catholic  fidelity 
throughout  the  state  to  preserve  the 
conmionwealth  from  the  poUution  of  the 
apostate  was  printed  in  bH  the  Republi- 
can dailies  ill  California.  As  a  result  of 
that  diplomatic  stroke  the  Republican 
nominee  was  elected. 

Through  the  ballot  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  mistress  of  the  situation.  She  can 
defeat  any  candidate,  blight  the  career 
of  the  politician  and  control  the  action 
of  the  statesman.  She  forced  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  send  its 
representative  to  the  Vatican  armed 
with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  grant  aU 
her  daims  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
She  affiliates  with  no  political  party,  and 
yet  she  dominates  the  two  great  parties 
of  thb  country.  She  compels  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Republicans  to  court  her 
patronage  and  seek  her  influence.  When 
the  Know-Nothings  of  America  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  Party,  the  Demo- 
crats denounced  the  narrow-minded  pol- 
icy of  the  bigots,  and  they  gained  the 
votes  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
land  and  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
Church. 
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In  the  coming  conflct  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new,  the  Papacy  must  by, 
its  inherent  constitution,  take  its  stand 
with  the  conservative  dement.  Progress 
means  its  death-knell.  The  dogmas  of 
the  Roman  Church  wiU  not  endure  the 
test  of  scientific  analysis.  Therefore  she 
seeks  refuge  in  the  shadows  of  ignorance. 
Hie  inauguration  of  socialism  is  the  tri- 
umph of  democracy,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  The  es- 
tablishment of  socialism  is  the  death  of 
aristocracy  and  the  Church  has  ever 
maintained  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
the  divine  institution  of  castes.  Social- 
ism stands  for  justice  to  aU,  special  priv- 
ileges to  none.  It  stands  for  economic 
equality,  which  would  enable  the  toiling 
mfllions  to  enjoy  aU  the  blessings  of 
civilization  which  glorify  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  centuiy.  Under  its  rSgime  the 
child  would  be  redeemed  from  the  bond- 
age of  toil,  and  spend  its  youthful  years 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
fortified  with  the  advantages  of  the  highest 
education  it  would  spend  its  leisure  hours 
in  thought  and  study.  Ignorance  would 
ulitmatdy  disappear  from  the  land.  The 
political  and  economic  tenets  of  socialism 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  aristo- 
cratic pretensions  of  Rome.  Self-preser- 
vation, the  first  law  of  nature,  will  in- 
spire the  Church  to  cast  her  lot  with  the 
capitalists,  and  she  will  ever  use  her 
influence  in  -the  perpetuation  of  class- 
rule  and  the  domination  of  wealth. 

The  commercial  magnates  realize  the 
potency  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  direct- 
ing the  minds  and  governing  the  thoughts 
of  her  subjects.  They  know  that  she  is 
their  most  redoubtable  ally,  and  there- 
fore they  woo  her  favors  and  cringe  at 
her  throne.  Edward  the  Seventh  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles. 
Tlie  Kaiser  followed  his  example.  The 
President  of  the  American  Republic  sent 
handsome  gifts  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  and  Morgan  redeemed  costly 
vestments  and  presented  them  as  tokens 
of  respect  to  the  Fisherman  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tiber. 


The  press  will  publish  no  communica- 
tion of  a  derogatory  character  against  the 
interest  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Protest- 
ant pulpit  has  ceased  to  hurl  anathemas 
at  the  Vatican.  Presidents,  politicians, 
statesmen,  financial  kings  and  industrial 
magnates,  journalists  and  publishers, 
realize  that  Rome  is  a  mighty  potentiality 
on  the  American  continent  and  they 
court  her  smiles  and  fear  her  frowns. 
Rome  uses  the  boycott  with  terrific  re- 
sults. With  this  weapon  of  coercion 
she  dominates  the  political  and  the  com- 
mercial sphere  from  the  ruler  of  the  nation 
to  the  humblest  merchant. 

The  Socialists  in  this  country  are 
lacking  in  eveiy  qualification  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  the  onslaughts  of 
their  spiritual  foe.  Learning,  eloquence, 
diplomacy,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
Hero-worship  controk  every  rank  of 
society,  and  its  baneful  influence  has  al- 
wa,ys  been  wielded  to  aid  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  in  crushing  and  exploiting  the 
poor  and  the  weak.  The  toilers  are  espe- 
cially victims  of  this  form  of  idolah>y. 
They  have  been  oppressed  by  the  ruling 
class  and  have  been  deprived  of  the 
higher  gifts  of  civilization.  It  is  quite 
natural  for  them  to  offer  their  adoration 
at  the  shrine  of  those  who  are  distin- 
guished by  the  magnitude  of  their  wealth 
and  the  profundity  of  their  erudition, 
especially  when  the  press  and  the 
pidpit,  the  school  and  the  university, 
hold  these  men  before  the  world  as  ex- 
amples for  imitation  and  public  homage. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  the  nursery  of 
hero  worship,  and  the  Catholic  working- 
man  is  more  servile  in  his  veneration  at 
the  altar  of  the  human  god  than  his 
fellow  toilers.  Every  institution  of  his 
creed  is  permeated  with  this  potential 
cult.  The  Socialists  spurn  hero-worship. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  law  of  devel- 
opment, and  know  that  the  great  and  the 
mighty  are  the  creatures  of  environment. 
They  are  students  of  anthropology,  bi- 
o^ogy,  criminology  and  sociology,  and 
they  realize  that  tibe  poor  and  the  weak 
have  been  victimized  for  the  exall 
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and  glorification  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful.  They  know  that  ttie  intelli- 
gence and  culture  of  the  dominant  class 
have  been  created  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  serving  class.  Tlie  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  one  represents  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  the  other.  With  the 
establishment  of  economice  quality  hero- 
worship  wiU  vanish  as  there  will  be  no 
down-trodden  millions  to  offer  their 
vows  at  the  shrine  of  human  deities. 
The  Socialists  are  familiar  with  the 
methods  by  which  the  dominant  element 
has  exploited  the  serving  element,  and 
they  know  that  exploitation  has  resulted 
in  driving  the  helpless  poor  into  the  slums 
which  breed  ignorance  and  vice  and 
crime.  They  realize  that  hero-worship 
has  been  utilized  by  the  exploiters  to 
command  obedience  and  submission 
from  their  victims.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  they  should  spurn  the  cult  practiced 
in  the  temple  where  sycophants  and 
hypocrites  join  the  cringing  multitude 
in  presenting  their  oblations  to  human 
gods  who  are  frequentiy  canonized 
scoundrels  and  sanctified  criminals, 
Many  Socialists  in  the  discussion  of  the 
economic  problem  with  Catholics,  recog- 
nizing the  pernicious  influence  of  hero- 
worship  indulge  in  bitter  tirades  against 
the  Church  and  her  institutions.  They 
denounce  religion  as  the  embodiment  of 
iniquity,  and  rudely  tell  their  fellow- 
toilers  who  are  adherents  of  Rome  that 
their  Church  is  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment of  crime  that  has  ever  cursed 
humanity.  The  Socialist  falsely  and 
stupidly  imagines  that  the  insulting  dia- 
tribes hurled  at  the  Pope  and  the  institu- 
tions of  Cathalicism  will  eventuate  in  the 
destruction  of  religious  influence,  and  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Catholic.  But  he 
defeats  his  purpose.  He  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  fanning  the  flame  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  the  heart  of  his  fellow- 
toiler,  who  is  now  fortified  in  his  faith, 
and  is  ready  to  don  the  panoply  to  battie 
for  his  Church  and  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies.  There  are  very  few  Socialists 
who  are  qualified  to  address   Catholic 


workingmen,  owing  to  their  dense  igno- 
rance of  the  Church  and  the  thoughts, 
sentiments  and  inspirations  she  creates  in 
the  hearts  of  her  disciples.  Hero-worship 
is  the  concentrated  heritage  of  a  thousand 
generations,  and  it  will  survive  the  indus- 
trial revolution  by  at  least  a  century. 

There  is  yet  a  vast  field  in  this  country 
for  the  Catholic  cleigy.  In  all  the  Middle, 
Western  and  Southern  states  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  priests.  The  Church  offers 
them  economic  security,  a  life  of  ease, 
comfort  and  study,  social  influence  and 
ecclesiastical  honors.  The  Socialists,  in 
this  country,  are  deflcient  in  the  culture 
and  refinement  which  characterize  tiie 
movement  in  Catholic  Europe  and  there 
is  no  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
which  the  priest  makes  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  his  ecclesiastical  aflSIiations.  Cap- 
italism and  Catholicism  glorify  tiieir 
heroes  to  augment  their  power  and 
magnify  their  influence.  American  So- 
cialists  sacrifice  their  heroes  in  tiie  flaming 
fires  of  jealousy.  The  movement  is  yet 
too  small  and  insignificant  to  attract  the 
genius  of  the  land,  and  the  party  is  di- 
rected by  the  paltry  and  sordid  concep- 
tions of  small  men. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  movement 
the  Churdi  partially  ignores  the  blatant 
utterances  of  the  boorish  propagandist 
She  realizes  that  his  ruthless  methods  will 
never  appeal  to  the  Catholic.  The  igno- 
rant invective  will  fortify  the  faith  of 
Catholics,  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Church  and  confirm  her  claim  that  social- 
ism and  atheism  are  identical.  Dr. 
Buckle  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Civilization  in  England^  that 
you  can  never  destroy  superstition  by 
direct  attack.  Opposition  merely  in- 
flames the  fanaticism  of  the  religious 
devotee  and  increases  his  loyalty  to  tiie 
Church.  The  A.  P.  A.  movement  in 
America  resulted  to  the  advantage  of 
Catholicism.  Its  bitter  denunciations 
recalled  thousands  of  former  members 
who  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  creed  of  their 
childhood  and  the  altar  of  their  sires. 
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Rome  never  sleeps.  She  is  silently 
observing  the  growth  of  the  socialbt 
party  in  America,  and  is  preparing  her- 
sdf  for  the  coming  conflict  She  takes 
die  side  of  die  capitalist  as  well  as  the 
laborer  and  thus  she  escapes  the  accu- 
sation of  partiality.  She  preaches  justice 
to  all.  Sie  defends  die  right  of  private 
property  in  die  instruments  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  dius  strives  to 
earn  the  tide  of  the  savior  of  society.  At 
the  same  time  she  denounces  the  trusts 
and  the  iU^timate  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  sanctions  the  unions,  and  thereby 
gains  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  army  of  toilers. 
She  wiU  continue  this  method  of  defense, 
and  assume  the  attitude  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  till  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  absorbed 
by  a  few  biUionaires.  When  all  reform 
parties  and  reform  measures  are  swept 
from  the  arena,  whoi  all  thinking  men 
realize  that  reformation  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, when  economic  revolution  becomes 
the  shibboleth  of  the  workers  and  the 
middle  and  professional  class,  who  wiU 
eventually  be  compelled  to  combine  with 
the  toiling  hosts  in  die  preservation  of 
society  from  the  domination  of  wealth, 
then  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Mark 
Hanna  wfll  be  accomplished,  when  he 
said  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
the  conflct  would  be  a  batde  royal  be- 
tween socialism  on  one  side  and  the 
Republican  party  aUied  with  the  Catholic 
Church  on  die  other.  She  has  the  edu- 
cation, the  eloquence  and  the  influence, 
and  the  capitalists  will  place  millions  at 
her  disposal  to  send  forth  her  aposdes  to 
extirpate  the  socialist  movement  from 
the  land,  to  demolish  the  temple  of 
atheism  and  the  altar  of  iniquity,  aqd  to 
preserve  our  glorious  civilization  and 
our  beloved  country,  the  grandest  and 
the  mightiest  that  ever  lay  beneath  the 
heavens,  and  basked  in  the  splendor  of 
the  noon-tide  sun,  where  any  laborer  can 
become  president  of  the  Republic. 

But  there  are  dangers  ahead.  Rome 
is  never  satisfied.    She  thirsts  for  abso- 


lute supremacy.  She  insists  on  the 
monopoly  of  education.  She  knows  that 
she  can  form  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child 
and  inflame  the  heart  of  the  youth  with 
her  spirit  by  having  charge  of  its  early 
training.  T^iis  ambition  was  the  origin  of 
her  conjQict  with  the  French  government. 
The  monastic  institutions  wanted  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  the  realm,  and  the 
teachers  in  those  institutions  sought  to 
inflame  the  students  with  hatred  for  the 
republican  form  of  government,  with  the 
hope  of  utilizing  the  coming  generation 
in  the  restoration  of  the  royalty.  Rome 
has  denounced  the  free  schools  of  this 
country  for  a  generation.  She  now  hopes 
that  the  government  will  ulitmately  com- 
mit the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
republic  to  her  charge  as  a  reward  for 
her  services  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
law  and  order,  and  as  an  essential  means 
of  her  final  victory  over  the  legions  of 
atheism.  She  contends  that  godless  edu- 
cation engenders  socialism.  Archbishop 
Quigley  of  Chicago  said  that  socialism 
must  be  crushed  in  this  land  and  the 
public  schook  must  be  abolished,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  American  Re- 
public, and  this  sentiment  has  been  re- 
peated by  Catholic  divines  from  shore  to 
shore. 

The  triumph  of  monopoly  will  swell 
the  ranks  of  socialism  by  the  accession 
of  the  toilers  and  the  middle  professional 
class.  Catholics  will  gradually  break 
their  allegiance  with  Rome  for  necessity 
will  compel  them  to  join  the  army  of 
revolutionists  which  the  Church  con- 
demns. The  political  character  of  the 
Church  will  be  revealed  by  her  open  de- 
fense of  commercial  and  industrial  des- 
potbm,  for  when  there  are  only  two  classes 
she  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
committing  herself  and  taking  the  side  of 
the  exploiters,  the  sacred  charm  of  her 
mysterious  influence  wiU  fade,  religious 
rebellion  will  follow,  and  Rome  wiU 
ultimately  go  down  in  ignominous  defeat 
with  her  capitalistic  allies. 

T.  McGrady. 

San  Francisco^  Calif. 
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WHAT  IS  TRUTH?"* 


By  Rev.  William  R.  Bushby,  LL.M. 


OVER  1900  years  ago  a  very  memor- 
able trial  took  place  at  Jerusalem. 
The  central  figure  of  the  group  that  stood 
in  the  Judgment  Hall  of  ttie  Roman  Pro- 
curator was  accused  of  blasphemy  in  that 
being  a  man  He  called  Himself  Grod. 

Around  the  Victim  stood  a  motley 
crowd:  Roman  soldiers,  big»  hard- 
hearted fellows,  inured  to  all  kinds  of 
cruelty;  members  of  the  once  famous 
Jewish  Sanhedrin;  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  the  Jewish  mob  clamoring 
for  blood. 

And  gazing  upon  the  Victim  and  His 
accusers  stands  or  sits  the  representative 
of  the  great  power  of  Rome — ^then  Mis- 
tress of  the  World. 

Listen!  The  great  Roman  Governor, 
who  b  to  decide  the  Victim's  fate,  asks 
this  helpless  Victim  a  question — ^"'What 
is  Truth?*' 

Study  the  picture  awhile  and  note  the 
great  contrast  between  the  Victim  and 
the  mob.  And  what  a  question  to  ask 
of  one  accused  of  teaching  blasphemous 
doctrines  and  charged  with  perverting 
the  people. 

The  question  of  Pilate  was  asked  many 
years  ago,  and  while  the  speaker  is  an- 
cient, tiie  subject  is  not.  The  Truth 
doubted  then  is  the  same  which  b  doubted 
now.  The  question  which  the  Roman 
Procurator  asked  over  1900  years  ago  is 
a  question  which  agitates  the  world  to- 
day:   "What  is  Truth?" 

The  skepticism  of  Pilate  was  not  as 
to  matter,  or  motion,  or  force.  We  may 
infer  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
everything  he  saw.  He  did  not  doubt 
his  senses,  or  his  reason>  or  the  reality  of 
plain,  palpable,  everyday  experience. 
Although  he  was  unable  no  doubt  to 
explain  many  of  the  things  which  he  saw, 

*St  John,  18:  88. 


yet  that  was  not  the  kind  of  truth  he 
suspected.  It  was  the  truth  that  Jesus 
had  come  to  bear  witness  to,  which 
caused  Pilate's  question.  It  was  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  permanent  reali- 
ties of  life,  the  truth  about  Grod  and 
eternity,  and  duty  and  destiny, — ^the 
truth  which  "underlies  all  changes  and 
overarches  all  experiences" — ^Ihe  Truth 
for  which  the  Chrbtian  Creeds  to-day 
stand. 

Pilate  had  just  asked  the  question — 
"What  b  Truth?"  when  he  almost 
immediately  says,  "Behold,  the  Man." 
And  again  in  the  course  of  that  memor- 
able trial  Pilate  asks  another  question, 
"What  shall  I  do  unto  thb  Jesus  which 
is  called  Chrbt?"  and  out  of  hb  own 
mouth  a  few  moments  later  comes  the 
answer,  "Behold  your  King." 

This  may  be  all  sentiment,  as  some 
would  say,  but  that  same  sentiment  b 
responsible  for  all  that  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  betterment  of  the  race 
and  for  the  promotion  of  man's  highest 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare. 
It  is  the  same  sentiment  which  has 
fought  and  won  aU  the  great  battles  of 
the  world. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days 
about  Science  and  its  relation  to  life, 
but  life  is  something  more  than  flesh, 
and  bones  and  blood.  Are  all  thought, 
and  feeling  simply  modifications  of  mat- 
ter? Are  conscience  and  character, 
faith,  and  hope,  love  and  righteounsess 
nothing  but  so  many  fluctuations  or 
changes  of  thb  matter?  Are  all  that 
remain  of  this  faith  and  hope,  thb  love 
and  righteousness  nothing  but  dust  and 
ashes,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ? 

No.  The  more  we  ri^tly  study  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  more 
are  we  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
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real  truth  of  His  Person  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  matter  of  Its  flesh»  but  in 
the  magnificent,  glorious  Divine  Spirit 
which  shines  out  of  that  tabernacle  of  clay. 
But  do  n't  tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
simply  a  man  and  nothing  more.  The 
results  of  His  life  disprove  it.  If  you 
study  His  life  it  wiU  grow  upon  you  even 
as  it  grew  upon  His  first  disciples,  to 
whose  early  questioning  about  him,  the 
wise  and  simple  answer  was  "  Come  and 


Let  us  cast  away  our  skepticism  and 
our  prejudice  and  '"Behold  tiie  Man'* — 
'^  Behold  your  King.*  Gaze  upon  the 
Grod-man,  and  we  will  find  ttiat  He 
stands  not  only  for  the  perfect  type  of 
humanity,  but  He  is  a  mirror  of  Divinity. 
Nay»  not  a  mirror  simply,  but  the  very 
reality— "V«y  God  of  Very  God.** 

This  age  is  no  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
shows  that  there  have  always  been  some 
who  have  seen  in  Jesus  Christ  only  the 
carpaiter*s  son,  only  the  son  of  Joseph, 
only  a  good  man  and  nothing  more. 

Modem  skepticism  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  its  earliest  development 
hiys  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  no  other  refer- 
ence to  the  stupendous  event  ,of  the 
Virgin  BirUi  than  those  in  the  early  nar- 
ratives of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
A  careful  study  of  the  matter  will,  how- 
ever, convince  an  unprejudiced  mind 
that  each  one  of  the  four  Evangelists 
understood  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion when  writing  his  narrative.  (See 
this  question  fully  treated  in  E.  Griffith 
Jones'  The  Aacent  Through  Christ, 
Book  n.) 

Hie  Child  that  is  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  Son  of  God,  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  agreement  on  this 
point  is  not  confined  to  St.  Matthew 
and  to  St.  Luke,  but  the  doctrine  per- 
vades the  whole  New  Testament.  It  is 
trae  that  the  lull  details  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  are  to  be  found  in  the  First  and 
TUid  GospdSy  yet  throu^out  the  other 


books  of  the  New  Testament  aUusions 
are  repeatedly  made  to  the  real  and 
ideal  elements  in  the  birth  of  Jesus;  for 
instance,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (4:4)  says:  "But  when  the 
fullness  of  the  time  came  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,*',  etc.  (See 
this  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Fairbaims* 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.) 

There  are  two  sources  of  original  evi- 
dence concerning  the  Virgin  Birth,  viz., 
the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  and  Joseph, 
her  espoused  husband,  and  the  question 
may  be  asked  if  in  the  narratives  .of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Matthew  we  have  been 
given  respectively  the  true  record  of  the 
event  as  told  to  the  two  Evangelists  by 
these  two  witnesses.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew 
shows  us  the  side  of  Joseph,  while  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  we  have  set  before 
us  the  story  as  told  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  sources 
of  information  of  the  two  narratives, 
whether  dependent  upon  the  same  source 
or  independent,  they  agree  in  presenting 
to  us  ttie  same  incontestable  fact — ^the 
Virgin  Birth  at  Bethlehem.  This  great 
event  holds  also  a  firm  place  in  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  East  and  West. 
(For  full  discussion  see  Gore's  Bampton 
Lectures,  1891,  Lecture  HI.) 

It  has  been  held  that  the  Grospel  of 
Luke  was  a  mere  compilation,  but  this 
has  been  proven  time  and  again  to  be 
an  unwarranted  theory.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  materials  accessible  to 
Luke  at  the  time  his  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  were  written,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  of  hb  works  is  a  simple  compila- 
tion. In  fact  the  very  prologue  of  the 
Third  Gospel  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
testimony  of  its  genuineness  and  credi- 
bility. More  or  less  full  accounts  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Jesus  had  been  written, 
but  Luke  carefully  follows  down  the 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  be- 
ginning. Luke  says,  **  having  had  per- 
fect understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
very  first.** 
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But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  How 
did  Luke  and  'the  many'  to  whom  he 
refers  ascertain  the  facts  'most  surely 
believed  among  us'?"  Luke  himself 
answers  the  question  that  ^^ihey  deliv- 
ered them  unto  us  which  from  the  be- 
ginning w^re  eye  wOnesses  and  minbters 
of  Ae  Word." 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  Luke's 
kno\dedge  came  from  reliable  and  trus- 
worthy  sources,  tnsr.,  the  Apostles  and 
other  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  who 
were  eye  witnesses,  and  also  note  that 
the  facts  were  related  by  these  eye  wit- 
nesses (companions  of  Jesus)  directly  to 
Luke  and  not  through  any  intermediate 
channel  of  communication. 

Do  n't  you  candidly  and  honestly  think 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  one  of 
those  eye  witnesses  from  whom  Luke 
must  have  obtained  quite  a  fund  of  in- 
formation ? 

Many  persons  arbitrarily  credit  and 
discredit  parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
for  the  purpose  of  boktering  up  some  pet 
theory,  but  in  our  humble  judgment 
these  narratives  are,  in  their  entirety, 
either  true  or  false.  There  is  no  ground 
upon  which  we  can  rest  the  results  of 
Christ's  influences  as  seen  in  the  world 
to-day  except  that  the  narratives  are 
true. 

The  attack  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  met  and  disposed 
of  years  ago,  so  that  it  should  not  enter 
into  this  question.  If  the  Fourth  Grospd 
does  not  emenate  from  the  Apostle  John 
it  is  the  greatest  of  enigmas. 

In  r^ard  to  the  beautiful  song,  the 
**  Magnificat,"  which  St  Luke  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
following  statement  is  taken  from  Mrs. 
Anna  Brownell  Jameson's  charming 
book.  Legends  of  the  Madonnas  (see  p. 
21) :  ""  The  commentators  are  not  agreed 
as  to  whether  this  effusion  was  poured 
forth  by  immediate  inspiration  or  com- 
posed and  written  down,  because  the 
same  words,  *and  Mary  said,'  may  be 
interpreted  in  either  sense;  bid  we  can 
no  more  doubt  her  being  the  authoress 


than  we  can  doubt  of  any  other  'particulars 
recorded  in  the  same  ChspeV^ 

The  Magnificat  with  the  Benediehis 
and  the  Nunc  Dimittis  are  beautiful 
examples  of  the  **Hope  of  Israel,"  which 
was  cherished  by  faithful  souls  through 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ti^e 
Spirit  of  the  Living  Grod,  with  whom  all 
things  are  possible,  put  these  Psalms 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Priest  Zacharias,  and  ttie 
Prophet  Simeon  for  the  use  of  the  faithful 
for  all  time. 

Why  do  we  stand  so  appalled  at  the 
dicta  oi  Science? 

What  is  Science?  Science  is  simply 
man's  knowledge  gained  through  his 
own  research.  It  has  to  do  with  length 
breadth,  and  thickness,  and  things  ^ich 
can  be  measured  by  instruments  of  man's 
own  devising.  As  a  writer  has  said :  **  It 
is  always  moving,  always  changing, 
always  correcting  past  errors  and  making 
new  mistakes  for  the  future  to  rectify." 
The  plane  of  scientific  inquiry  is  on  a 
level  with  the  things  which  can  be  seen 
and  heard  and  felt;  it  is  out  of  its  ele- 
ment when  it  seeks  to  enter  the  realm  of 
the  spiritual. 

Science  has  never  made  a  discovery; 
it  has  never  projected  an  invention;  it 
has  never  formulated  a  law  which  has 
enabled  man  to  fuUy  discern  what  lies 
beyond  the  horizon  of  this  mass  we  call 
the  earth. 

But  do  n't  misunderstand  us.  There 
is  no  conflict  between  Science  and  Faith, 
except  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  "  faith- 
less science  and  an  unscientific  faith." 

When  the  Scientific  man  can  control 
the  principle  of  life,  and  tell  us  about  its 
origin  and  development,  yea,  even  the 
life  principle  in  a  tiny  blade  of  grass, 
then  we  will  allow  Science  to  ent^  the 
realm  of  spiritual  things  and  map  out 
the  whole  territory  of  life  here  and  here^ 
after  on  the  basis  of  some  mathematical 
formula.  (See  Religion  and  Seience^ 
Archbishop  Temple.) 

But  until  dioi,  ''Stand  ye  in  the  wa^ 
and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where 
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is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.'*  Jere- 
miah,  6:  16. 

lis  is  the  vital  question  in  religious 
to-day.  Shall  we  keep  in  the  old 
paths  or  tiy  to  discover  some  new  way  ? 
Shall  we  follow  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostles, 
the  Early  Fathers,  a  long  line  of  saintly 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  trudi,  or  shaU  we  turn  aside  and  fol- 
low some  ecclesiastical  Jack  o'  Lantern  ? 

It  b  a  melancholy  fact  that  there  is 
abroad  a  spirit  of  rationalism  which  ad- 
vocates a  rejection  of  the  Christian 
creeds,  and  while  those  who  hold  to  the 
primitive  faith  may  feel  alarmed  at  the 
effort  made  to  overthrow  die  structures 
founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  nur- 
tured by  die  blood  of  the  martyrs,  yet 
diere  is  no  occasion  to  despair,  for  the 
promise  of  the  Master  still  stands  that 
the  'Agates  of  hell  shaU  not  prevail" 
against  his  Church.  The  believer  may 
rest  secure  in  the  confidence  of  a  sound 
faith,  a  '^faidi  once  for  all  delivered  to 
the  Saints.'* 

The  proclaimed  skepticism  of  these 
later  days  is  neither  more  general  nor 
more  outspoken  than  that  which  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
in  the  middle  ages,  affected  the  intellect 
of  Europe.  (See  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, VI.,  444.) 

And  yet  the  Church  lives  to-day  and 
its  life  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Creed — 
and  despite  all  opposition  the  Church 
widi  its  Creeds  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Tlese  discussions  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives and  their  relation  to  the  teachings 
of  die  Church  are  based  upon  widely 
diffsient  phases  of  the  question.  A 
great  many  persons  find  in  the  two  gene- 
alogies recorded  in  the  First  and  Third 
Gospds  reason  for  considering  the  records 
unreliable;  but  are  they  ?  St.  Matthew 
is  writing  for  the  Jews  and  traces  the 
human  descent  from  David  up  to  Abra- 
ham, the  founder  <rf  the  Jewish  nation, 
dins  rcfMrescnting  Jesus  as  the  Jewish 


Messiah.  St.  Luke  is  writing  primarily 
for  the  Greeks  and  for  the  Gentiles  gen- 
erally, and  he  traces  the  line  to  Adam, 
the  common  ancestor  of  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  he  represents  Jesus  as  die 
Saviour  of  the  whole  world. 

In  connection  with  the  genealogies  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  neither  St. 
Mark  nor  St.  John  gives  us  any  such 
record,  yet  in  each  of  their  Gospels  diere 
is  a  rdPerence  to  the  origin  of  Jesus. 
Thus  St.  Mark  in  the  opening  verse  says : 
''The  banning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,**  and  St.  John  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel  declares 
Christ  to  be  God,  who  was  ''  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us." 

We  ask.  What  is  the  right  faith  con- 
cerning the  Incarnation?  And  die 
Church  gives  us  the  answer:  ''The 
Second  Person  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity, 
God  the  Son,  out  of  Love  to  tnankind, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  die 
Blessed  Virgin  Maiy  of  her  substance. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  miracle,  for 
the  Blessed  Mother  was  a  Virgin  both 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus." 

"Jesus  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  Who  overshadowed  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  agency  of  a  human 
father  being  thus  superseded,  Jesus 
Christ  alone  of  all  the  human  race,  was 
bom  of  one  human  parent.  By  this 
miraculous  conception  Our  Lord  es- 
caped the  defects  of  original  sin  and  was 
bom  Perfect  Man." 

As  Christ  came  to  reveal  to  us  the 
Ideal  Man,  it  was  incompatible  with  His 
mission  that  He  should  adopt  any  of  the 
conditions  which  the  world  might  expect 
He  must,  from  die  very  nature  of  the 
case,  come  by  a  new  form  of  birth  and 
live  a  life  different  in  every  way  from 
the  world's  highest  standards,  and  this 
necessity  trandated  into  fact  is  "His 
Miraculous  Conception  without  sin  in 
the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Neidier  die  Bible  nor  either  of  the 
Creeds  states  that  Jesus  was  made  "a 
man."    It  was  not  "a  man,"  but  "man- 
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hood"  that  the  Son  of  God  united  to 
Himself  in  the  Incarnation.  It  was  not 
a  human  person,  but  Human  Nature 
that  our  Lord  assumed  at  the  Miracu- 
lous Conception.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a 
'*man  made  God,  but  Grod  made  man.*' 
As  our  Lord  had  no  earthly  father  He 
had  no  human  personality,  but  to  HLs 
own  Person  He  assumed  a  man's  nature. 
(See  Hooker,  V.,  5<-58.) 

The  Virgin  Birth  is  the  guarantee  to 
us  '^  that  no  entail  of  birth-sin  was  passed 
on  to  Him  who  was  to  save  us  from  our 
sins."  And  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that 
our  Lord  Himself  makes  precisely  that 
claim.  He  says  (John,  8:46):  "Which 
of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?  If  I  say 
the  truth  why  do  ye  not  believe  me?" 
In  what  a  dilenmia  He  places  us.  Con- 
vict Him  of  sin  either  original  or  actual 
and  then  reject  Him,  but  if  we  can  find 
no  fault,  in  Him,  then  why  stand  out 
against  Ais  claim  to  be  "Very  God  of 
Very  God.*'  (See  A  Creedless  Oospel 
and  the  Oospel  Greedy  Bishop  Henry  Y. 
Satterlee.) 

Truth  is  essentially  a  thing  received; 
it  was  received  by  the  Apostles  from  Him 
who  was  the  Truth.  The  Apostles 
taught  it  orally  to  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  formulated  that  Truth  into  its 
Creeds. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Christianity  is 
indeed  essentially  a  matter  not  of  the 
intellect,  but  of  the  will;  a  personal  re- 
lation of  trust  in  a  personal  God." 

Christianity  at  the  very  first  might 
have  resented  intellectual  analysis  and 
dogmatic  definition,  but  it  soon  became 
necessary  for  the  Church  to  be  the  guide 
to  aU  Truth,  and  to  fulfill  her  mission  by 
being  a  witness  to  the  Truth.  When 
that  time  came,  which  happily  was  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  could  give  ac- 
curate testimony  to  the  facts  concerning 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine  Head 
of  the  Church.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  and  that  to  the  Colossians, 
instances  in  which  statements  are  made 


to  controvert  rismg  error,  and  later  on, 
as  the  result  of  the  Councils  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  we  find,  in  the  so- 
called  Nicene  Creed,  the  expression  of 
the  desire  of  the  Church  to  be  the  witness 
to  the  Truth  as  understood  by  the  "  Eariy 
Fathers." 

While  this  question  has  to  do  with 
Christianity  generally,  it  is  concerned  just 
now  especially  with  what  has  been  termed 
"Heresy  in  the  Episcopal  Church."  AU 
human  experience  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  growth  in  faith,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church,  recognizing  such  a 
growth,  makes  a  distinction  in  spiritual 
matters   between  the  "babe"  and   the 


man. 


The  Lambeth  (Episcopal)  Conference 
defined  the  teaching  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  on  this  subject,  and  set  forth 
the  Apostle's  Creed  as  the  "baptismal 
symbol,"  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the 
"sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith."  Of  course  it  is  conceded  tiiat 
there  are  many  truths  taught  by  dog- 
matic theology  which  are  not  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  Church,  but  the  two 
Creeds  are  statements  of  vital  facts 
which  the  Church  is  bound  by  her  high 
commission  to  teach  as  fundamental 
articles  of  the  faith,  and  in  both  these 
Creeds  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Vir- 
ginal Birth. 

The  Church  might  get  along  without 
"The  Thirty-nine  Articles"  or  even 
without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  least, 
stands  or  falls  with  the  Creeds.  Muti* 
late  these  Creeds,  or  take  them  away 
entirely,  and  the  Church  would  soon 
become  a  mass  of  **dry  bones. " 

The  more  the  subject  is  studied  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  understand 
how  some  theologians  (?)  are  willing  to 
accept  a  sinless  Christ  and  yet  reject  the 
docti'ine  of  the  Virgin  Birth. 

If  we  accept  the  moral  miracle  of  a 
sinless  Christ  we  must  in  simple  con- 
sistency with  the  Truth  too  accept  the 
physical  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Birdi,  for 
one   presupposes   the  other.    They  are 
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oorrelative.  It  is  true  that  the  histories 
of  the  infancy  which  we  find  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  and  the  third 
Gospek  do  not  belong,  so  we  are  told  by 
the  best  commentators,  to  the  original 
synoptical  tradition,  but  are  additions  of 
a  latq^  date,  yet  they  owe  their  very 
presence  in  these  narratives  to  the  desire 
of  die  disciples,  the  primitive  Church,  to 
know  as  far  as  possible  all  about  their 
Divine  Lord  from  the  very  banning  of 
His  earthly  life. 

When  we  talk  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth," 
the  **  Spirit  of  Christ,"  we  must  not  forget 
that  bdTore  the  Spirit  could  come  it  was 
necessary  that  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh  should  take  place;  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  long 
time  of  preparation;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  Incarnation,  a 
Mission,  a  Crucifixion,  a  Burial,  a 
Besunrection,  an  Ascension,  a  Session, 
and  an  Intercession;  it  was  necessary 
ibat  the  Atonement  be  made  and  ac- 
cepted. Then  '*  after  Grod  manifest  in 
0ie  flesh  had  by  Himself  puiged  our  sins 
and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,"  then,  and  not  until 
then,  was  the  promise  fulfilled,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Living  Grod  came  down  to 
earth  as  it  had  never  come  before  and 
entered  into  relations  with  men  as  a 
guide  to  lead  us  unto  all  Truth  and  to 
comfort  us  on  the  way,  and  to  testify 
especiallyof  thegreatworkof  Redemption. 

Those  who  would  change  the  Creeds  of 
the  Church  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
choice,  as  Dr.  Liddon  saj^,  "does  not  lie 
between  a  Creed  with  one  dogma  more 
or  a  Creed  with  one  dogma  less,  nor  yet 
between  a  medieval  or  a  modern  render- 
ing of  the  Gospel  Story.  It  is  really  a 
choice  between  a  phantom  and  a  reality, 
between  the  implied  falsehood  and  the 
Eternal  Truth  of  Christianity,  between 
the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited evanescent  memory  of  the  past, 
and  the  worship  of  a  living,  ever-present 
and  immaculate  Redeemer.'' 

When  we  fail  to  believe  in  our  hearts 
vviiat  we"  profess  with  ^our  lips  then   a 


decent  regard  for  consistency  should  com- 
pel us  to  frankly  acknowledge  our  skep- 
ticism, and,  withdrawing  from  the  Church, 
join  some  secular  society  which  has 
neither  Creed  nor  Christ. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  will 
still  continue  to  affirm  that  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Gt)spel  Stoiy  is  embodied 
in  the  Creeds.  Now  these  Creeds  are 
not  simply  words  upon  which  is  based  a 
system  of  ethical  instruction,  but  they 
contain  statements  of  historical  facts. 

If  the  Creeds  present  to  us  simply  a 
system  of  ethics,  a  course  of  lessons  on 
moral  conduct  based  upon  the  teaching 
of  a  good  man,  then  we  are  no  better  off 
than  the  heathen. 

We  may  say  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  actually  lived  and  was  cruci- 
fied at  Jerusalem  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
but  if  we  do  not  firmly  believe,  without 
mental  reservation,  that  Jesus  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  that  He  actually 
rose  from  the  dead,  then  the  Christian 
religion,  so  far  ais  we  are  concerned, 
might  as  well  be  surrendered  for  some- 
thing in  which  no  element  of  the  super- 
natural appears;  for  if  Christ  were  only 
a  teacher  and  ended  his  lectures  when  He 
died  like  Plato  and  Zeno  did,  what  be- 
comes of  the  truth  concerning  this  **  Spirit 
of  Christ,"  which  we  are  told  is  the  "true 
faith."  If  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man, 
and  only  that,  then  as  a  result  of  His 
teaching  there  remains  for  us  at  His 
death  only  the  spirit  of  a  man,  the  best 
man  perhaps  that  ever  lived,  but  still 
only  a  man,  and  there  is  no  way  to  ex- 
plain the  innumerable  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  which  refer  to  the  subject  than 
by  representing  it  as  an  *'  impersonal  in- 
fiuence,"  just  as  we  might  say  that  the 
spirits  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton  live 
in  their  works.  But  this  does  not  fit  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  stoiy,  nor  does  it 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  Truth 
we  are  seeking. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  the  life 
of  Jesus  with  that  of  His  forerunner, 
John  the  Baptist,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
no  ordinary  man,  for  Jesus  Himself  sai^ 
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of  him,  ''Among  men  that  are  bom  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a '  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist." 

Both  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  began 
their  work  with  the  call  to  repentance, 
and  the  warning  that  ''the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand";  but  Jesus  claimed 
an  entirely  different  relation  to  that 
Kingdom  than  did  John.  John  was  a 
"voice  crying  in  the  wilderness";  John 
was  personally  nothing.  He  kept  him- 
self in  the  background,  hiding  behind 
his  message  as  every  true  minister  of  the 
Gospel  should  endeavor  to  do.  But 
Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  the  message. 
He  preached  Himself.  He  was  the  Great 
Object  to  which  he  invited  attention. 
He  did  not  say,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
according  to  tiie  old  form  used  by  tiie 
Jewbh  prophets;  but  He  said,  "Verily, 
verily,  /  say  unto  you."  And  when  He 
called  His  disciples.  He  did  not  tell  them 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  but  He 
said,  "FoUowMe." 

Now  all  this  can  be  explained  logically 
and  reasonably  upon  but  one  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  simply 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  not  simply  one 
of  the  messengers  sent  to  prepare  tihe  way 
of  God,  hul  He  was  God  Himself  in  the 
form  of  OUT  humanity. 

What  do  you  suppose  Peter  meant 
when  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
son  of  the  Living  God" ?  Do  you  think 
Peter  intended  to  say  that  Jesus  was  the 
reincarnation  of  John  the  Baptist,  or 
Elias,  or  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets  ? 
Surely  not,  no  candid  person  would  say 
so.  The  questions  Jesus  asked  were, 
"  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  Who  do  ye 
(my  disciples)  say  that  I  am?"  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  answers.  The 
words  "  Son  of  the  Living  God*^  could  not 
under  any  construction  of  language  refer 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  God  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  any  man  might 
be  so  called,  but  the  relation  of  Jesus, 
the  Son,  to  God,  the  Father,  was  distinct 
and  unique  and  could  be  shared  with  no 
other. 

With    God    all  things  are  possible," 


therefore  the  Divine  Word  might  have 
become  flesh  through  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  human  generation,  but  any  true 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  must  take 
into  consideration  the  preescistence  which 
Jesus  on  several  occasions  distinctly 
claimed  for  Himself.  He  said,  "Before 
Abraham  was  I  am." 

This  claim  did  not  mean  that  Christ 
came  into  existence  before  Abraham  did, 
as  the  Arians  contended  was  the  meaning, 
but  it  can  only  mean  that  he  never  came 
into  being  at  all,  but  existed  before 
Abraham  had  a  being;  in  otiier  words, 
Jesus  put  forth  the  claim  that  he  had 
existed  eternally.  It  was  certainly  in 
that  sense  that  ihe  Jews  understood  Him 
as  they  then  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him, 
just  as  they  had  done  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion when  they  claimed  that  He  made 
Himself  equal  with  Gtxl. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  man  cannot  by 
"searching  find  out  Grod,"  and  that  is 
why  God  "sent  forth  His  Son  bom  of  a 
woman"  to  search  for  and  to  find  us  and 
tiius  to  bring  Grod  within  the  range  of  our 
comprehension  and  our  life,  and  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the 
TnUhy  and  the  Life,"  he  was  presenting 
to  our  burdened  consciences,  to  our  finite 
understanding,  and  to  our  disordered 
lives  the  knowledge  of  God  which  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
us  to  grasp. 

The  reason  why  so  many  persons  be- 
come perplexed  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject is  that  they  perversely  seek  a  separate 
knowledge  of  Gtxl  the  Father,  God  the 
Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  their 
search  after  Gtxl  the  Father  they  "gaze 
into  the  infinite  unknown"  instead  of  at 
the  face  of  Jesus,  and  when  they  attempt 
to  discover  the  Holy  Spirit  they  look 
away  from  Jesus  into  the  "unfathom- 
able." Many  good  Christians  would 
have  practically  three  Gods  instead  of 
one.  Now  this  is  certainly  not  conso- 
nant with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
If  we  would  know  the  Truth,  if  we  would 
realize  to  ourselves  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  we  must  not  stand  dazed 
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before  the  mathematical  formula  "'Three 
in  One  and  One  in  Three,"  but  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  look  up  into  His  face, 
study  His  life  and  be  content  with  the 
simple  statements  of  Scripture.  (See 
ChrigtianUy  According  to  Christy  Dr. 
John  Munro  Gibson.) 

If  the  finite  mind  of  man  could  fully 
comprehend  all  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  physical  as  well  as  spiritiuU, 
then  men  would  in  very  truth  be  God, 
but  no  one  better  knows  the  limitations 
of  the  human  intellect  than  the  earnest 
seeker  after  Truth.  The  statement 
which  Jesus  made,  **I  am  the  Truth" 
is  simple  and  practical,  yet  as  a  writer 
has  said,  "Therein  lies  all  the  mystery 
of  the  divine  Sonship."  "No  man  hath 
seen  €rod  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten 
Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
He  hath  declared  it."  But  in  order  to 
see  thb  objective  revelation  clearly  we 
need  a  power  of  spiritual  discernment. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Jesus  said,  "  It 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,"  but  he  also 
said,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life."  He  did  not  say,  "I  am  the  Way 
and  the  Truth,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
is  the  Life — the  Life-Oiver," 

Now  whether  we  think  of  God  the 
Father,  Creator,  or  Gtxl  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Sanctifier,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  in  either  case,  we  gain 


all  we  know  from  Jesus  Christ.  **  God 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  Truth,  the  Way,  ihe  Life,  repre- 
sent the  three-fold  relation  which  Jesus 
Christ  bears  to  Grod  and  to  man.  His 
Incarnation,  which  must  of  necessity  in- 
clude the  Virgin  Births  opens  to  us  the 
Truth;  His  Cross  and  Passion  open  to 
us  the  Way;  and  His  glorious  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  open  unto  us  the  Life. 

And  unless  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion are  actual  facts  then  is  our  preaching 
vain  and  our  faith  is  also  vain. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  spec- 
ulation it  is  not  possible  to  solve  the  great 
mystery,  but  to  the  really  sincere  seeker 
after  Truth  there  need  be  neither  per- 
plexity nor  confusion. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  God  the 
Father  you  will  find  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Truth;  if  you  feel  the  need  of  salvation 
you  will  find  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Way; 
if  you  are  oppressed  with  the  burden  of 
this  transitory  existence  with  its  misunder- 
standings and  its  vanities  you  will  find  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  power  of  the  Life  Ever- 
lasting. 

Wm.  R.  Bushby. 
^St,  Stephen^ s  Parish^  Washington,  D,  C 
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IF  EVIDENCE  were  needed  that  a 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  being  presented  on 
the  American  stage,  the  record  of  the 
New  York  season  just  closed  furnishes 
it.  Never  have  so  many  plays  dealing 
with  subjects  of  social  interest  and  sig- 
nificance been  seen  in  this  city  during 
any  one  season,  and  since  New  York  is 


the  theatrical  center  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  indicates  a  gen- 
eral condition.  "The  serious  drama," 
said  a  man  associated  with  national 
theatrical  journalism  for  many  years, 
"  is  forging  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  it  is 
the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  dramatic 
world  to-day." 

We  can  all  echo  that;    but  the  chp' 
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is  coming  none  too  soon,  though  it  had 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  theater 
had  to  reflect  the  changing  social  con- 
ditions and  respond  to  the  quickening 
social  conscience  of  the  time.  The  eco- 
nomic revolution  that  has  internation- 
alized industry,  popularized  education, 
and  brought  humanity  into  closer  rela- 
tionship, is  working  a  revolution  in  the 
thought  and  outlook  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  As  science,  literature, 
music  and  art  are  being  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  change  and  advance, 
so  the  theater  abo,  "that  compound  of 
all  the  arts,"  is  at  last  thrilling  with  the 
impulse  of  the  new  era  of  social  unity 
and  consciousness. 

The  time  has  already  passed  when 
literature,  art  and  the  drama  caa  be  re- 
served for  the  enjoyment  of  the  elect. 
They  are  now  coming  within  the  expe- 
rience of  the  mass.  "Culture"  no 
longer  refers  solely  to  the  fads,  caprices 
and  pleasures  of  the  few;  that  word 
now   embraces   the    intellectual   activity 
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and  aspirations  of  the  many.  And  this 
activity  and  aspiration  cannot  be  ignored 
or  side-tracked.  New  forces  are  welling 
up  and  seeking  for  an  outlet  The  same 
spirit  of  unrest'  and  investigation  and 
criticism  which  permeates  the  whole  of 
modern  society,  and  which  has  expressed 
itself  to  some  d^ree  in  the  current  liter- 
ature of  the  tirae,  must  also  find  expres- 
sion in  the  drama,  if  the  drama  is  to 
fulfill  its  true  function  as  the  interpreter 
and  illuminator  of  its  age.  Those  ^o 
lament  the  passing  of  Romanticism  and 
the  oncoming  of  lUalism  as  d^rading 
to  the  stage  are  setting  their  faces  against 
the  forces  of  progress  at  work  in  eveiy 
phase  of  human  activity. 

The  English-speaking  stage  has  re- 
mained the  most  conservative,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  backward,  of  any 
in  the  worid,  until  its  adherence  to  con- 
ventional forms  has  become  a  humilia- 
tion to  those  who  realize  that  the  drama, 
to  be  vital  and  significant,  must  deal 
with  the  concrete  things  which  concern  hu- 
manity. The  complex  and  cosmopolitan 
life  of  to-day  presents  ever  new  problems 
to  the  people,  problems  which  ttiey  can- 
not escape  from,  tiy  as  they  will.  The 
notion  that  the  chief  function  of  the  the- 
ater is  to  provide  such  an  avenue  of 
escape  is  being  dissipated.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  farce  and  musical  comedy  or 
resplendent  scenic  productions  is  but 
temporary,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  a 
rude  return  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life 
— besides  leaving  the  mind  nothing  but 
husks  to  feed  upon. 

ProblenLS  are  not  settled  or  evaded  in 
that  way.  Gradually  it  is  becoming 
recognized  that  the  theater  has  a  higher 
mission  than  merely  that  of  amusement- 
purveyor  to  the  thoughtiess  or  frivolous. 
Men  and  women  who  are  tired  and 
jaded  with  the  merciless  commercial 
struggle  are  turning  to  the  theater  for 
intellectual  stimulus  and  spiritual  satis- 
faction, and  are  looking  for  plays  treat- 
ing with  the  questions  which  beset  them 
daily  and  for  which  their  mind  and 
souls  are  yearning  for  a  solution. 
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It  b  DOW  apparent  that  the  Amerioaa 
stage  is  beginning  to  give  promise  of 
catching  up  with  that  of  Europe,  which, 
in  this  direction,  years  ago  left  the  en- 
tire English-speaking  stage  far  behind, 
as  attested  by  the  fact  that  neither 
England  nor  America  can  show  an 
Ibsen,  a  Sudennann,  a  Hauptmann  or 
a  Maeterlinck.  England,  especially, 
clinging  steadfastly  to  its  hoary  stage 
traditions,  has  rejected  much  of  the  best' 
in  modem  drama,  to  which  the  United 
States  has  begun  to  provide  an  audience 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  new 
school  of  authors  and  interpreters. 

A  few  years  ago  the  actor  who  essayed 
Ibsen  was  a  rarity  in  New  York.  To- 
day the  ambitious  actor  is  known  by  his 
or  her  desire  to  interpret  the  Norwegian 
genius.     Ibsen    premieres    and    revivals 


are  becoming  the  vogue.  And  coin- 
cident with  this,  other  dramatists,  as 
earnest  if  not  as  great,  are  receiving 
their  share  of  attention.  Recognizing 
the  trend  of  things,  producers  are  dis- 
playing a  willingness  to  risk  their  money 
and  actors  their  reputations  to  win  the 
dollars  and  approbation  of  the  public. 
The  modern  drama  is  gaining  both  in 
adherents  and  exponents  because  that  is 
the  drama  which  appeals  to  the  modem 
intellect  and  offers  the  choicest  rewards 
to  its  daring  and  faithful  disciples. 

All  this  is  making  for  another  salutary 
reform  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
modem  theater.  There  are  signs  that 
the  "star"  system  has  had  its  day  and 
that  the  play  must  henceforth  be  re- 
garded as  the  thing.  As  a  result,  it  b 
doubtful  if    so  many  all-round  sterling 
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companies  have  ever  appeared  in  New 
York  in  one  season  as  during  this  last 
one.  It  is  still  true  that  one  individual 
in  a  company  may  be  "featured,"  but 
we  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
the  whole  cast  must  be  more  than  merely 
efficient  in  order  to  meet  critical  ap- 
proval. To  give  "A  Doll's  House,"  for 
instance,  with  its  few  characters  and  one 
setting,  every  actor  must  be  proficient  in 
the  highest  degree  or  the  representation 
may  be  .spoiled.  Mrs.  Fiske  was  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  this  principle  and  it 
is  now  coming  to  be  generally  accepted, 
thanks  mainly  to  her  persistent  example. 
Managers  are  careful  to  stage  their  plays 
correcUy  to  the  minutest  detail.  For  if 
the  theater-goers  are  developing  a  new 
dramatic  psychology,  they  are  also  be- 
coming more  exacting  and  critical  of  the 
productions  themselves.  This  in  turn 
calls  forth  the  very  best  abilities  of  the 
conscientious  and  far-seeing  manager 
and  the  earnest,  ambitious  actor. 

"^is  change  in  methods   is  best  ap- 


preciated when,  in  reviewing  the  season 
of  1906-7,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  name 
any  single  production  as  better  staged 
than  any  other.  The  average  never  was 
so  high,  the  competition  to  excel  never 
so  great.  I  refer  now  especially  to  the 
plays  of  a  social  character,  or  with  a 
social  view -point.  The  thoroughness 
displayed  in  almost  every  case  was  a 
sign  of  general  advance  for  the  American 
stage.  That  this  advance  is  in  some  de- 
gree due  to  the  great  influx  of  English 
actors  during  the  past  few  years  cannot 
be  disputed.  Almost  every  company 
on  Br<»dway  this  year  has  contained 
one  or  more  English  actors  of  ripe  expe- 
rience and  sound  ability.  There  is  more 
than  the  question  of  larger  recompense 
responsible  for  this;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  increased  opportunity  which  the 
sluggish  condition  of  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land denies  to  the  intelligent  and  aspiring 

As  life  Ls  varied  in  its  many  phases 
and  aspects  so  the  modem  drama  to  re- 
flect life  must  also  reflect  its  variations. 
Thus  it  is  that  morality,  divorce,  capital 
and  labor,  politics,  social  environment, 
poverty,  business,  love — all  the  things 
that  are  part  of  the  people's  daily  ex- 
istence, have  been  interpreted  to  us 
during  the  winter  just  past,  not  always 
satisfactorily,  perhaps,  but  mainly  with 
sincerity,  and  that  is  a  prime  requisite 
to  start  with. 

Probably  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  the  lUbul  of  Madame  Alia  Nazi- 
mo  va,  the  actress  who  came  to  this 
country  with  the  Russian  players  over  a 
year  ago,  was  the  most  interesting 
■'event  of  the  season.  Madame  Nazi- 
mo  va  remained  here  after  her  associates 
had  returned  to  Europe,  and  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  so  that  she  could 
appear  on  the  American  stage.  Her 
success  has  been  the  sensation  of  the 
New  York  season.  She  is  a  wonderful 
actress  and  her  Nora  and  Hedda  Gabler 
were  a  keen  delight,  though  her  interpre- 
tation of   these  difficult   roles  was  very 
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different  from  what 
we  have  been  ac- 
customed to. 

It  may  be  pointed 
out  right  here  that 
the  test  of  f;reat  act- 
ing Is  Dot  now  alone 
reposed  in  the  'de- 
piction of  Shakes- 
peare or  of  the  his- 
torical and  classic 
drama,  but  that  it 
rests  also  upon  the 
exposition  of  modem 
types,  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the 
present  day.  The 
diatacters  of  Ibsen 
require  histrionic 
ability  and  technicat 
skill  of  a  high  order 
and  the  actor  who 
attempts  them  is 
subjected  to  the 
most    exacting    test. 

Madame  Xazi- 
mova  met  this  test 
admirably  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establish- 
ing at  the  same  time 
a  record  for  the 
greatest  number  of 
consecutive  perform- 
ances of  any  of  Ib- 
sen's plays  in  New 
York,  a  remarkable 
thing  in  itself,  con- 
sidering all  the  cir- 
cumstances. At  this 
writing  the  an- 
nouncement is  made 
that  she  will  pro- 
duce "Little  Eyolf"  (h, 
next  season. 

Of  Richard  Mansfield's  production  of 
"Peer  Gynt,"  Ibsen's  study  in  individ- 
ualism, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
an^'thing,  since  it  has  already  caused 
such  widespread  discussion  and  contro- 
versy- If  in  nothing  else,  it  has  assisted 
in  drawing  renewed  attention  to  the  dram- 


atist whose  work  constitutes  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  stage. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  Henry  Arthur 
Jones'  masterpiece,  "The  Hypoc-rites," 
came  first  in  order  of  production,  and 
probably  in  exliibition  of  trained  and 
skilled     workmanship.       "The     Hypo- 
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CQtes"  made  Ja,  j>rofound  impression. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  deals  with  hypoc- 
risy, the  sort  of  hypocrisy  peculiar  to 
the  bourgeoiaie  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
live  up  to  its  own  high-soundiiig  moral 
{»«cepts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willmore 
are  respectable,  title-hunting  people  who 
prescribe  a  severe  moral  discipline  for 
the  tenants  on  their  estate  but  when 
they  are  confronted  by  the  evidences  of 
their  own  son's  conduct  toward  a  help- 
less young  girl,  they  strive  to  escape 
responsibility  by  lies  and  evasions  which 
only  entangle  them  in  a  serious  and 
humiliating  predicament.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  mora]  standard  in- 
tended to  be  imposed  upon  the  poor  in 
one  case  and  that  observed  by  Uie  rich 
is  the  other,  is  sharply  drawn.  Mr. 
Jones  slashes  away  with  right  good  will 
at  the  stupid  complacency  and  stultify- 
ing unmorality  that  caste  culture  and 
class  privilege  give  rise  to.  Of  a 
splendid  cast  of  American  and  E^lish 
actors.  Misses  Jessie  Millward  and 
Doris  Keane,  and  Richard  Bennett, 
W.  H.  Denny  and  Arthur  Lewis  espe- 
cially distinguished  themselves. 

Quite  as  effective  in  another  way  in 
handling  the  same  question  of  morals 
in  polite  society  was  Langdon  Mitchell's 
comedy  of  manners,  "The  New  York 
Idea,"  produced  by  Mrs.  Fiske's  com- 
pany at  the  Lyiic.  The  particular  idea 
referred  to  is  the  one  prevailing  among 
the  "smart  set"  of  New  York  on  the 
question  of  divorce.  The  cynicism  with 
which  marriage  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  this  element  of  society  was 
brilliantly  revealed.  We  see  how  the  most 
sacred  of  human  relations  is  loosely  thrown 
on  and  off  and  its  purpose  degraded  by 
those  whose  Hves  are  spent  in  absorbing 
from  society  and  giving  nothing  in  return 
except  bad  examples.  Such  a  scathing 
satire  upon  the  parasitic  class  comes  but 
seldom.  The  dialogue  fairly  bristled 
with  sparkling  epigrams  and  the  satire 
was  electrified  by  the  rendering  given 
by  the  excellent  company  which  Mrs. 
f^ke  had  selected.     Her  own  powers  as 


a  comedienne  were  findy  shown,  and 
George  Arliss  as  a  worldly-wise,  cynical, 
adventurous,  but  not  impecunious,  En- 
glish lord  was  delightful. 

Early  in  the  season,  Blanche  Walsh 
and  Bertha  Kalich  appeared  in  separate 
translations  of  Jacob  Gordin's  Yiddish 
drama,  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata."  Mr. 
Gordin  is  the  pioneer  Yiddish  dramatist, 
having  been  singulariy  prolific  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  quantity  and  qualify  of  his 
plays.  To  no  other  man,  perhaps,  can 
more  credit  be  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  serious  drama  in  the  Yiddish 
theater.  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Tol- 
stoi's book  of  that  name,  is  a  powerful 
study  of  the  influence  of  a  change  in 
environment  upon  a  family  group  trans 
pbinted  from  Russia  to  this  country. 
The  disintegration  of  family  traditions 
and  ideals  under  the  stress  of  the  fever- 
ish commercial  life  of  a  great  city  like 
New  York,  coincident  with  the  inexora- 
able  penalty  attaclied  to  a  forced  mar^ 
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riage  between  two  people  who  do  not 
love  each  other,  a  marriage  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  suicide  of  a  Russian  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  social  disgrace 
which  a  marriage  with  a  Jewess  in 
Russia  would  have  brought  him— these 
are  the  principal  motives  interwoven 
with  each  other  into  a  somber  but  vital 
drama,  which  ends  in  a  terrible  and 
consistent  climax. 

Miss  Walsh  had  already  played  the 
leading  rdte  in  this  play  two  seasons 
ago.  but  gave  it  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  last  fall,  and  Miss  Kalich's 
followed  shortly  after.  This  provoked 
comparisons,  and  while  both  produc- 
tions were  good,  yet  Miss  Kalich'  had 
the  advantage  of  having  created  the 
principal  part  in  the  original  Yiddish, 
and  her   impersonation   was    considered 


the  more  distinguished  of  the  two. 
Miss  Kalich,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  introduced  to  the  American  stage 
by  Harrison  Grey  Fbke  in  1905  and 
she  has  justified  his  selection  of  her  as 
an  exceptional  actress. 

The  mast  important  contribution  of 
an  American  dramatist  to  our  stage  this 
year  was  "The  Great  Divide,"  which, 
in  a  way,  marks  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future  of  our 
stage.  Illustrating  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  elemental  and  the  conven- 
tional, represented  by  the  civilized 
woman  and  the  half-civilized  man.  one 
the  product  of  refined  and  highly  cul- 
tured New  England,  the  other  of  the 
crude,  uncultured  and  open  West;  pro- 
jecting the  question  whether  a  womap 
who    proffers  herself  in    marriage   tc 
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strange  man,  whose  whole  training  and 
associations  have  been  entirely  different 
from  her  own,  and  doing  this  only  to 
jsave  herself  from  what  she  at  the  mom- 
ent considers  a  worse  fate,  should  ob- 
serve that  marriage,  even  when  she 
doubts  her  love  for  him  as  the  father  of 
her  child,  this  play  evoked  much  discus- 
sion and  was  hailed  by  some  as  the 
"great  Aiperican  play." 

That  William  Vaughn  Moody  in  this, 
his  first  drama,  has  turned  out  a  striking 
piece  of  work,  there  can  be  no  question. 
As  to  whether  he  has  done  all  he  might 
have  done  with  his  theme,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  here,  though  I  con- 
sider the  question  warranted.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  Mr.  Moody  was 
himself  hampered  by  convention  in  work- 
ing out  his  thesis,  as  well  as  by  a  desire 
to  bring  about  the  traditional  happy 
ending  which  our  theater-going  public 
have  so  long  been  educated  to  expect. 
But  that  Mr.  Moody  was  bold  enough 
to  undertake  the  theme  at  all  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  It  is  a  long-hoped- 
for  departure  from  the  well-worn  rut  of 
American  dramatic  authorship,  and  a 
very  welcome  one.  Mr.  Moody  was  for- 
tunate in  having  his  play  produced  by 
that  conscientous  and  able  actor-mana- 
ger, Henry  Miller,  who  mounted  it  with 
fine  taste  and  with  Margaret  Anglin, 
gave  sympathetic  and  sincere  portrayals 
of  the  two  leading  characters. 

As  if  to  mock  New  York  in  its  engross- 
ing pursuit  of  the  details  of  the  Thaw 
case,  and  as  if  to  protest  against  that 
orgy  of  perverted  passion,  there  was 
produced  in  February  at  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  Theater,  an  adaptation  by 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron  of  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler's  play  o^ Viennese  student  life,  "The 
Reckoning,"  which  told  the  story  of  the 
unrequited  and,  finally,  thwarted  love  of 
a  sensitive  young  girl,  a  poor  musician's 
daughter,  for  a  reckless  student  who  is 
killed  in  a  duel  over  an  affair  with 
another  man's  wife.  Natural,  simple 
and  direct,  "The  Reckoning"  revealed 
a  phase  of  the  common  life  with  keen 


fidelity,  showing  clearly  the  cost  of 
trifling  with  human  love.  The  beauty 
and  pathos  of  this  delicate  little  drama 
was  admirably  expressed  by  a  well  se- 
lected company,  headed  by  Katherine 
Grey,  whose  Christine  was  a  gem  of 
subtle  emotional  acting.  This  perform- 
ance definitely  set  Miss  Grey  apart  aa 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  grow- 
ing group  of  serious  American  actors. 

Four  plays  dealt  directly  and  indi- 
rectly with  the  social  conditions  arising 
from  the  existing  industrial  system. 
Two  of  these  were  "Widowers'  Houses" 
and  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  latter  play 
achieved  some  notoriety  throughout  the 
country  as  being  "indecent  and  im- 
moral" when  Arnold  Daly  ventured  to 
produce  it  in  spite  of  Anthony  Com- 
stock  and  the  New  York  Conmiissioner 
of  Police  in  the  fall  of  1905.  One  per- 
formance was  then  given,  and  afterwards 
the  courts  declared  the  play  not  to  be 
indecent,  which,  according  to  tiie  al- 
leged infallibility  of  our  courts,  should 
have  settled  the  question  for  all  time, 
but  it  did  n't.  For  the  charge  was  re- 
peated this  year  by  those  supposed  to 
hold  court  decisions  most .  in  reverence 
when  Mrs.  Warren  made  her  second  ap- 
pearance in  New  York.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  indecent  in  Shaw's 
play.  It  merely  tells  how  women  are 
driven  into  prostitution  by  low  wages 
and  impoverishment,  and  how  conven- 
tional society,  acting  through  Mrs.  War- 
ren's daughter,  spurns  the  woman  who 
makes  vice  a  business,  while  welcoming 
and  condoning  those  whose  conduct  of 
business  makes  vice  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  livelihood  for  thousands  of  over- 
worked and  desperate  women.  As  such, 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  a  terrible 
indictment  of  modern  society,  and  as 
such  also  was  it  dubbed  a  disagreeable 
and  unwholesome  play  by  those  who  are 
not  concerned  with  the  how  or  the 
wherefore  of  money-getting  so  long  as 
those  who  have  money  are  left  in  un 
questioning  possession. 
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Mary    Shaw   brought   to   the   part  of  sion  a.s  a  faithful  exponent,  ev» 

Mrs.  Warren  the  resources  of  an  expc-  great  difficulties,  of  the  inoderi 

rienced    and    accomplished   actress    and  and  she  deserves  the  rewanl  wh: 

gave   a    performance   as    powerful    as    it  tion  to  an  ideal  now  promises 

was  artistic.     Miss  Shaw  has  long  been  her. 
recf^tiized  witJiin  the   theatrical   profes-         In  a  different  vein  but  just  a 
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nating  was  Shaw's  satirical  comedy, 
"Widowers'  Houses,"  for  the  first  time 
produced  in  America  at  Field's  Herald 
Square  Theater  in  February.  This  was 
indeed  an  intellectual  treat,  both  because 
Shaw  is  at  his  wittiest  in  this  comedy, 
and  also  because  it  was  presented  by  a 
company  of  exceptional  merit.  ilr. 
Shaw  introduces  us  to  the  type  of  selfish 
rent-drawing  bourgeois,  who  are  always 
ready  to  justify  to  themselves  and  to 
everybody  else  the  absolute  inviolability 
of  their  material  resources  and  the  gen- 
eral immutability  of  all  things,  so  far  as 
their  cla.ss  is  concerned.  As  victims  of 
his  keen  satire,  Shaw  never  gave  us  any- 
thing better  than  the  smug  Sartorius, 
the    truckling,    sponging,  conceited   Co- 


kanc,  the  versatile  and  vulgar  Lickcheese 
and  the  hot-tempered,  wilful,  self-cen- 
tered Blanche.  There  is  no  gettjfig 
away  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  por- 
traiture, unsympathetic  as  the  characters 
are.  Herbert  Kelcey  as  Cokane,  EfBe 
Shannon  as  Blanche,  William  F.  Haw- 
trey  as  Sartorius  and  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk  as  Lickcheese,  were  wonderfully 
good  and  made  the  production  a  brilliant 
success. 

Another  English  play,  but  pitched^in 
an  entirely  different  key  from  Shaw's 
two  pieces,  was  "The  Silver  Box,"  by 
long  odds  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dramas  on  the  modem  stage.  Origi- 
nally produced  at  the  Court  Theatert 
London,  last  autumn,  it  caused  a   sensa- 
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tioD,  and  it  has  recently  been  revived, 
with  great  suQcess,  at  the  same  theater. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Ethel  Barrymore  and  her  very  efficient 
company  in  "The  Silver  Box"  during 
its  too  short  run  at  the  Empire  Theater 
in  IMLarch  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget 
it.  John  Gakworthy,  the  author,  ig- 
nored all  stage  precedents,  and  the 
dramatists'  usual  box  of  tricks,  and  with 
rare  intuition  presented  a  series  of  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  people  who  are  to  be 
seen  every  hour  of  ihe  day  in  any  large 
city  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

There  is  no  hero  or  heroine  ad  in  the 
ordinary  drama.    The  story  is  a  social 
tragedy  and  revolves  around  the  misfor- 
tunes of  an  unemployed  workman,  Jones, 
and    his    patient   and    exhausted    wife. 
Thejr  got  into   trouble   through   Jones 
taking  a  silver   cjgarette-box   from  the 
hofoae  of  the  Barthwicks,  wealthy,  self- 
sufficient  people,  where  Mrs.  Jones  works 
as  charwoman.    How  this  culminates  in 
disaster  for  them  both,  and  how  unequal 
administration  of  the  law  hounds  and 
cruahes  the  poor,  and  ignores,  when  it 
does  not  actually  protect,  the  rich,  is 
graphically   outlined    in   scenes    full    of 
intrase    human    interest.      The    whole 
thing  b  so  true  and  was  so  admirably 
[Jayed  by  Miss  Barrymore's  company, 
that  the  effect  produced  was  one  of  deep 
and   poignant   emotion.     It  was   impos- 
sible  to   witness   this   revelation   of  the 
poverty-stricken  working-class,  contrasted 
as  it  was  with  the  comfortable  luxury  and 
assurance  of  the  wealthy  classes,  without 
being  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the 
horror  and  brutality  of  the  social  condi- 
tions which  make  such  things  possible. 
Although  the  scene  is  laid  in  London, 
we  know   similar  conditions   producing 
the  same  effects,  and  the  same  inequality 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  exist  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  every  large 
city  in  this  country.     Widely  divergent 
as  were  the  views  expressed  about  "The 
Silver  Box'*  as  a  play,  its  bitter  truth  was 
unquestioned. 

Miss  Banymore  gave  a  painfully  life- 
like performance  as  the  poor  charwoman, 


but  she  received  little  encouragement 
from  the  critics  for  departing  fr6m  her 
customary  roles  of  sweet,  charming 
young  women  in  meaningless,  innocuous 
comedies.  That  Miss  Barrymore  is 
anxious  to  undertake  parts  which  will 
provide  her  with  greater  opportunities 
for  artistic  work,  than  have  yet  been 
offered  her,  is  well  known.  "The  Silver 
Box"  was  her  own  selection,  and  she 
played  Mrs.  Jones  with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  satisfaction,  as  indeed  did  all 
the  members  of  the  company  play  their 
parts.  That  the  drama  ran  only  a  short 
time  was  disappointing  to  all  concerned, 
but  Miss  Barrymore  need  have  no 
regrets,  for  tiie  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
such  plays  and  such  acting  as  she  put 
into  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jones  will  be  ap- 
preciated at  their  true  worth.  Bruce 
McRae,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  actofs 
now  on  the  American  stage,  was  a  flaw- 
less and  convincing  Jones. 

To  show  how  the  lives  of  the  Holland 
fishermen  are  sacrificed  to  profits  was 
the  motive  of  Hermann  Heijermanns  in 
writing  "The  Good  Hope,"  Notwith- 
standing its  tragic  theme,  tiiis  play  was 
greeted  with  some  ridicule,  mingled  with 
protestations,  from  the  critics  who  prefer 
to  see  fiisher-folk  as  they  are  daintily  dis- 
played in  musical  comedy,  artistically 
clothed  and  doing  nothing  for  a  living 
except  singing  and  dancing  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  favorite  comedians  or 
the  prima  donna.  Just  as  Galsworthy 
revealed  the  depths  to  which  the  poor 
in  the  cities  are  driven  in  their  struggle 
to  survive,  so  does  Heijermanns  show 
how  the  need  for  bread  drives  the  fish- 
ermen to  embark  in  rotten  ships  sent 
to  sea  by  unscrupulous  owners.  In 
the  words  of  another: 

"Heijermanns  knows  his  fisher-folk 
and  shows  them  to  us  with  great  truth 
and  skill — ^their  ignorance  and  their 
fears,  their  dumb  courage  and  loyalty, 
their  crude  humor  and  their  sodden 
despair.  The  atmosphere  is  all  there. 
More  than  this  he  has  fixed  a  point-o^ 
view    with    regard    to   their   relation 
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society  in  general  and  he  makes  us  see 
them  from  that  point-of-view.  There  is 
an  idea  in  his  play  as  well  as  in  the 
atmosphere."* 

It  was  an  innovation  for  Ellen  Terry 
to  produce  such  a  play  as  this,  and  the 
distinguished  actress  gave  the  notable 
performance  as  an  old  fishwife  that  was 
to  be  expected  of  her.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  cast,  Suzanne  Sheldon  merited 
special  mention  for  her  delineation  of 
the  part  of  the  sweetheart  of  a  young 
fisherman  who  is  drowned  before  they 
can  be  married  and  legitimatize  their 
unborn  child. 

Politics  came  in  for  its  share  of  atten- 
tion through  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  a 
drama  by  George  Broadhurst,  which 
made  a  popular  hit,  perhaps  because 
well-known  local  political  figures  fur- 
nished the  types  for  the  principal  char- 
acters. The  play  depends  too  much 
upon  trite  melodramatic  devices  to  carry 
it  along,  but  it  struck  a  popular  chord 
and  a  long  run  is  assured.  It  is  far 
from  the  great  realistic  political  play 
for  which  there  is  much  material  ready 
to  hand. 

The  one  play  which  sought  to  grapple 
with  the  most  important,  because  the 
all-pervading  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  Charles  Klein's 
"The  Daughters  of  Men,"  was  disap- 
pointing because  it  lacked  verity  in  its 
depiction  of  character  and  offered  a 
theory  of  the  author's  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  was  wholly  incon- 
ceivable under  existing  conditions.  I 
have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  criticize 
Mr.  Klein's  types  of  working  people  as 
he  reveals  them  to  us  in  this  play,  and 
especially  the  young  daughter  of  a 
German  Socialist  or  Anarchist,  which- 
ever Mr.  Klein  intended  him  to  be,  for 
the  vocabulary  of  this  character  was 
badly  jumbled.  The  girl  was  a  car- 
icature of  the  mass  of  intelligent  working 
girls  who  are  active  in  the  labor  movement 
and  of  whom  Mr.  »Klein  has  little,  if  any, 
^  owledge.  To  make  matters  worse, 
9w  York  Sun,  February  17,  1907. 


Dorothy  Donnelly's  acting  carried  the 
author's  exaggerations  very  close  to  the 
point  of  vulgarity.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Klein's  intentions,  it  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  know  the  work- 
ing people,  and  particularly  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trades-union  and  Socialist 
movement.  A  study  of  "The  Silver 
Box,"  where  the  workers  are  by  no 
means  idealized,  might  show  him  the 
difference  between  the  real  kind  and 
his  conception  of  them. 

There  were  other  noteworthy  features 
in  this  season,  but  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  title  of  this  review  will  not  permit 
extended  notice  of  them.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  "the  productions  of 
drama,  taking  the  word  in  its  largest 
sense  to  include  comedy  and  farce,  have 
outnumbered  those  of  musical  comedy 
three  to  one.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
proposition  was  reversed."  Apart  from 
what  I  have  somewhat  arbitrarily  desig- 
nated as  the  social  drama,  there  were  a 
number  of  sound,  clean,  well-constructed 
American  plays  produced. 

There  was  also  apparent  a  higher  note 
struck  in  the  character  of  the  lighter 
forms  of  entertainment,  most  of  it  being 
better  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Taken  all  in  all,  therefore,  the  season 
has  been  a  most  notable  and  encouraging 
one.  But  it  is  the  marked  progress  that 
the  social  drama  has  made  within  a 
short  period  that  will  probably  make  the 
season  distinctive  and  historical.  The 
effort  to  promote  that  special  form  of 
drama  has  been  so  apparent,  whether 
its  promoters  realized  it  or  not,  that  it 
can  be  accepted  as  the  forerunner  of 
even  greater  things  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  undoubtedly  means  that  the 
modem  drama  is  beginning  to  find  it- 
self as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
social  progress,  and  what  this  may  re- 
sult in,  and  to  what  extent  the  influence 
of  the  theater  as  such  a  factor  will  be 
augmented  thereby,  the  most  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic  of  us  cannot  begin  to 
estimate  or  prophesy. 

William  Maillt. 

New  York  City. 
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THE    PEOPLES'  INSTITUTE    OF    NEW    YORK    AND    ITS 
WORK  FOR  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF    CITIZEN- 
SHIP ALONG   DEMOCRATIC    UNES. 

By  Professor  Charles  Spraque  Smith. 


THE  PEOPLES'  Institute  of  New 
York  was  organized  in  1897  by  a 
group  of  men  and  women  representing 
all  sections  of  society.  The  purpose  of 
Hs  foundation  was  to  provide  a  platform 
where  the  important  questions  of  the  day 
could  be  discussed  in  entire  freedom,  and 
where,  if  possible,  the  means  could  be 
provided  for  stimulating  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  differing  sections 
and  thus  promoting  peaceful  social  evo- 
lution. It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  unless 
some  such  method  were  followed,  the 
growing  distrust  and  separation  between 
dasses  might  result  in  harmful  collision. 
Certain  principles  were  accepted  at  the 
outset  as  fundamental,  and  there  have 
furnished  the  body  of  principles  by  which 
all  the  various  lines  of  work  have  been 
directed.  The  founders  of  The  Institute, 
looking  abroad  upon  the  existing  social 
unrest,  and  considering  the  various 
methods  that  were  proposed  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  perceived  that  within 
all  these  various  schemes  the  essential 
thought  was  to  realize  a  new  order  of 
society  in  which  the  interdependence  of 
its  various  members  should  be  recog- 
nised. In  other  words,  that  all  schools 
of  social  thouj^t  had  in  view  the  incor- 
poration in  a  new  social  order  of  the 
principle  of  human  brotheiliood.  It  was 
also  percrived  that  beneath  all  the  various 
social  and  religious  creeds  there  was  a 
common  ground  of  affirmation.  In  sum, 
die  Arte  principles  which  have  guided 
the  entire  development  of  The  Peoples' 
Institute  are  formulated  in  the  opening 
artides  of  the  Constitution  of  one  of  its 
brandies.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  The  Peoples'  Institute,   recognizing 


fraternity  as  the  fundamental  social 
truth,  democracy  as  the  highest  known 
form  of  human  government,  and  national 
worth  as  dependent  upon  individual 
worth,  seeks  to  promote,  through  educa- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  good  men  of 
all  conditions  and  occupations,  the  peace- 
ful evolution  of  a  society  based  upon  t^e 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
man  with  man." 

Every  phase  of  The  Institutes'  devel- 
opment has  been  simply  a  new  formula- 
tion of  this  triune  creed.  The  work 
falls  to-day  into  the  following  depart- 
ments. 

I.  A  Peoples'  Church.  On  every  Sun- 
day evening  from  November  until  May 
there  gathers  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  seating  1600,  an  audience 
that  during  the  winter  months  over-fills 
the  large  hall,  some  50  to  200  persons 
usually  standing,  and  in  the  warmer 
months  fills  or  nearly  fills  it.  This 
audience  is  composed  95  per  cent,  of 
men,  chiefly  wage-earners,  and  assem- 
bles from  all  parts  of  the  greater  city  and 
from  the  suburbs.  All  speakers  who 
have  addressed  it  unite  in  dedaring  it  to 
be  the  most  intelligent  and  interesting 
body  of  hearers  they  have  ever  faced. 
The  speakers  are  usually  clergymen, 
representing  all  creeds,  save  the  Catholic, 
which  has  not  as  yet  accepted  our  iavi- 
tation.  Prominent  laymen,  especially 
college  presidents,  also  take  part.  The 
subjects  of  the  addresses  are  ethical  or 
broadly  religious,  but  creedal  affirma- 
tion is  expected  to  be  absent.  The  ser- 
vices consist  of  an  address,  with  music, 
followed  by  question  and  discussion,  the 
whole    occupying    two    hours.     Leading 
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clergymen  and  rabbis  have  pronounced 
this  work  the  most  interesting  religious 
work  now  carried  on  in  New  York  city, 
and  one  that  is  exercising  a  very  great 
influence,  especially  upon  the  young 
men  of  the  East  Side.  An  important 
extension  of  this  work,  looking  toward 
a  closer  relation  and  better  understand- 
ing between  the  churches  and  the  masses 
of  the  people,  is  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

TI. '  A  School  of  Training  for  American 
Citizenship.  For  three  evenings  a  week, 
during  the  same  period,  November  to 
May,  addresses  on  live  topics  of  the  day, 
also  on  various  departments  of  history 
and  social  science,  are  given  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Cooper  Union  to  audiences 
ranging  from  600  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hall  and  above.  The  subjects  chosen 
are  chiefly  those  which  most  vitally  en- 
gage present  attention,  the  purpose  being 
to  qualify  the  hearers  for  sane,  intelli- 
gent thought  and  action  upon  live  ques- 
tions. The  audience,  as  before,  is  gath- 
ered from  a  wide  area.  Beside  the  work 
done  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Union  extension  courses  of  a  similar 
character  are  offered  in  various  centers. 
The  lecturers  in  both  cases  are  selected, 
but  especially  those  for  the  large  hall, 
from  the  men  most  eminent  in  the  special 
fields  of  study  considered.  Question 
and  discussion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ethical  address,  are  allowed  with  entire 
freedom.  Beside  the  above  work  in 
social  education,  courses  for  first  voters 
are  given  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

III.  Forum  Work.  The  social-edu- 
cational work  of  The  Institute  devel- 
oped in  its  second  year  into  active  par- 
ticipation in  public,  especially  legislative 
questions.  During  the  entire  season  the 
oflSce  of  The  Institute  is  kept  in  close  touch 
with  all  l^islative  measures  proposed 
in  Albany;  with  measures  simUarly  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  people  advo- 
cated before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or 
through  civic  bodies;  also,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington.     AU  proposed  legislation  in 


the  interest  of  the  people  is  approved 
and  supported,  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without  a  mass  meeting;  all  that 
is  opposed  to  the  people's  interest  at- 
tacked in  similar  fashion.  The  influence 
of  this  department  of  The  Institute's 
work,  whidi  has  come  to  be  universally 
accepted  as  the  tribunate  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  New  York  city,  has  been 
of  far-reaching  effect.  Grab  legislation 
has  been  repeatedly  defeated  ,  by  the 
united  protests  of  tiie  people  gathered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Peoples'  Insti- 
tute, and  similarly  worthy  measures  as- 
sisted in  their  enactment  into  law.  In 
outlying  towns,  in  imitation  of  The  Insti- 
tute's work  in  this  field,  various  Peoples' 
Forums  have  in  recent  years  been  estab- 
lished. 

rV.  The  Theater.  A  body  of  some 
fifty  eminent  citizens  representing  the 
public-school  system,  organized  labor, 
the  clergy,  settlements,  department  stores, 
literature,  music,  art,  etc.,  has  charge  of 
this  work.  The  control  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  sub-committee  of  20,  similarly 
representative.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  the  leading  theaters  for  the  offering 
of  plays  that  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined before  acceptance  for  those  whom 
our  work  reaches.  Although  the  de- 
partment was  only  finally  organized  six 
months  ago,  the  number  of  institutions 
now  upon  our  list  passes  1,100;  the 
number  of  individuals  reached  a  million. 
Additions  to  the  list  are  being  made  con- 
stantly, the  last  being  that  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  with  5,000  young 
women  employes.  Suburban  towns  are 
asking  and  receiving  from  us  similar 
privileges.  The  whole  is  so  carefully 
ordered  that  the  danger  of  the  reduced- 
price  tickets  ^aUing  into  hands  that  should 
not  receive  them  is  obviated. 

V.  Music.  On  the  musical  side  The 
Institute  cooperates  with  a  sister  organi- 
zation which  came  into  being  through  its 
support,  namely.  The  People's  Symphony 
Concert  Association.  Thereby  sym- 
phony and  chamber  music  concerts  are 
provided  at  nominal  prices.     More  re- 
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cently  The  Institute  has  established  a 
Music  Committee  composed  of  experts. 
This  committee  plans  during  the  ensuing 
year  to  secure  from  musical  organiza- 
tions facilities  similar  to  those  which  the 
Dramatic  Conmiittee  has  secured  from 
the  theaters. 

VI.  Social  Clubs.  The  problem  of 
providing  social  homes  for  those  of  limited 
means  was  early  undertaken  by  The 
Institute.  Its  solution  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  attempted.  *At  pres- 
ent The  Institute  owns  a  club-house 
charmingly  situated  at  318  East  15th 
street,  facing  Stuyvesant  Square.  Two 
and  a  half  floors  of  the  club-house  are 
occupied  every  evening  by  The  Institute's 
sociid  Club  A.  It  has  a  membership  of 
350y  one-third  women,  and  carries  on  a 
varied  and  helpful  educational  and  social 
work.  It  furnishes  a  happy  home  for 
its  membership,  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  East  Side.  Being  composed  of 
both  sexes,  marriages  between  the  mem- 
bers are  not  infrequent.  Recently  a 
large  dramatic  and  operatic  section  has 
been  formed.  This  group  gave  lately 
two  Italian  operas,  ""I  Pagliacci"  and 
^La  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  in  a  manner 
ttiat  was  considered  quite  remarkable 
for  amateurs.  A  similar  group  to  the  one 
meeting  on  East  15th  street  has  within  a 
year  been  organized  in  Brooklyn  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  It  numbers  now 
some  seventjr-five  members. 

VII.  Civic  Qubs.  The  Institute  is 
establishing  with  some  rapidity  clubs  for 
young  men  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
them  and  engaging  them  actively  in  civic 
betterment.  Lectures  upon  civics,  dis- 
cussions of  civic  problems,  investigation 
of  civic  conditions  and  energetic  effort 
for  their  betterment  characterize  aU  these 
dobs.  The  membership  is  limited,  rang- 
ing usually  from  15  to  25.  Some  of  them 
have  done  important  work. 

Vm.  Children's  Qubs.  During  the 
daytime  a  number  of  children's  clubs  of 
boys  and  giib  gather  for  the  study  of 
city  histoiy  and  simple  civics  in  the  club 
rooms.    The  number  of  these  clubs  is 


limited  only  by  the  number  of  volunteer 
workers.  Each  club  member  is  made  to 
feel  herself  or  himself  a  part  of  The  Insti- 
tute's great  family  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  is  thus  trained  from  the  start  in  love  for 
American  ideals  and  consecration  to 
work  for  others.  Beside  the  above  clubs 
a  club  of  young  women  meets  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  club-house  for  social  and 
educational  purposes. 

IX.  Beside  ttie  clubs,  a  group  of  the 
active  members  of  The  Peoples'  Institute 
audience  has  been  formed  caUed  The 
Peoples'  Institute  League.  Its  work  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  Siat  of  the  clubs  in 
having  a  more  general  character.  Each 
civic  club  is  made  responsible  for  the 
civic  conditions  in  its  section  of  the  city. 
The  League  is  assumed  to  have  a  general 
outlook  upon  the  entire  field.  Although 
only  established  a  year,  it  has  already 
done  important  work. 

X.  The  various  groups  of  The  Insti- 
tute are  federated  through  delegates  in  a 
Civic  Council,  thus  enabling  each  group 
to  inform  itself  as  to  what  the  others  are 
doing  and  all  to  render  mutual  assistance. 

XL  During  the  season  The  Institute 
publishes  a  small  weekly  paper  with  lead- 
ing articles  upon  living  questions,  and 
reports  upon  the  activities  of  the  various 
branches  of  The  Institute. 

XII.  The  most  recent  development  of 
The  Institute  is  in  the  direction  of  organ- 
izing various  agencies  that  have  to  do 
with  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
afloat.  Under  the  auspices  of  The  Insti- 
tute there  is  now  being  organized  The 
People's  Institute  Marine  League,  com- 
posed of  groups  of  pilots,  engineers,  cftc., 
numbering  some  38,000.  These  separ- 
ate groups  have  exact  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  our  steamers 
and  other  vessels,  but  hitherto  have  not 
had  the  medium  through  which  such 
knowledge  could  be  made  public  and 
effective  for  the  reform  of  existing  con- 
ditions. There  was  danger  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  losing  his  position  in  case 
publicity  were  attempted.  Already 
through  conferences  held   prior  to  the 
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organ  ization,  important  work  has  been 
done,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Institute  will  prove  of  equal 
value  with  the  other. 

In  sum,  it  may  be  said  of  The  Institute 
that  its  field  of  action  is  as  varied  as  the 
interests  of  that  section  of  the  people 
which  frequents  its  halls.  It  might 
affirm  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  old 


Latin  dictum,  ^Nothing  that  concerns 
the  interests  of  the  people  is  foreign  to 
me."  Thus*  its  field  of  activity  is  likely 
to  broaden  ever,  but  this  will  be  only  a 
natural  growth  out  of  the  confidence 
which  the  people  repose  in  the  sincerity 
and  effectiveness  of  its  effort. 

Charles  Spraoue  Smith. 
New  York  City. 


THE  FALLACIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


Bt  Edwabd  C.  Fabnbworth. 


TN  THE  preface  to  Science  and  Health 
^  Mary  Baker  Eddy  states  that  the 
first  school  of  Christian  Science  Mind- 
healing  was  begun  by  the  author  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1867,  with 
only  one  student. 

Like  Mahomet,  she  began  with  one 
disciple,  and,  like  the  religion  of  Islam, 
her  teachings  have  spread  with  a  rapidity 
mightily  contrasting  with  the  growth  of 
Christianity  prior  to  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.  Numerical  and  financial 
prosperity  marks  the  fortieth  year  of 
Christian  Science.  The  Mother  Church 
of  Boston,  with  an  enrolled  membership 
of  over  forty-one  thousand,  has  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  a  temple 
worthy  of  any  cathedral  town  of  Europe. 

Christian  Science  has  lived  serenely 
through  the  period  of  crass  and  ignorant 
criticism,  and  when  from  misapprehen- 
sion, men  of  note  and  attainment  have 
written  and  spoken  adversely,  it  has  re- 
mained untroubled,  knowing  that  error 
is  its  own  refutation.  That  the  uniniti- 
ated faQ  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Christian 
Science  is  no  wonder  when  we  consider 
its  inception,  a  birth  of  idealism,  a  religio- 
philosophical  system  appearing  amidst 
an  unphilosophical  people  of  material- 
istic tendencies.  This  failure  to  grasp 
is,  indeed,  no  wonder  for  among  those 
trained  to  reason  in  the  realms  of  the 


abstract,  differences  of  opinion  arise  in 
r^ard  to  the  meaning  of  beliefs  held  in 
common;  thus  Nirvana  is  to  some  In- 
dian thinkers  but  absorption,  annihilation 
of  self  in  the  Divine  Essence;  to  others 
it  is  unlimited  enlarging  of  Individuality; 
therefore  Buddha,  in  the  moment  of 
enlightenment,  exclaimed,  "The  Uni- 
verse grows  I!" 

To  the  student  of  philosophies,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  idealistic 
succession  from  Plato  to  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists,  and  from  Descartes  to  Spinoza  and 
Berkeley,  and  from  these  to  Schopenhauer, 
the  reviver  of  Indian  metaphysics,  much 
in  Science  and  Health  has  a  familiar  look. 
Philosophy,  since  its  origin  among  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Upanashads,  has  covered  pretty  much 
the  whole  sphere  of  speculative  thought; 
hence  the  present  impossibility  of  de- 
vising a  system  not  encroaching  upon 
the  domain  of  another. 

Before  the  days  of  Socrates,  the 
Eleatics,  postulating  one  pure  and  un- 
conditioned Being,  regarded  the  phe- 
nomenal world  as  nullity.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  Spinoza,  holding 
to  the  conception  of  a  single,  self-sus- 
taining Substance,  comprehending  all 
Reality,  called  it  Grod,  and  also  Infinite, 
but  feared  further  to  define,  deeming  that 
definition    materializes    and    minimizes 
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God.  Mrs.  Eddy  thus  defines  the  Infin- 
ite of  Spinoza:  *^ God  is  Immortal,  Mind, 
Life,  Truth,  Love."  Reality  and  illu- 
sion are  thus  defined :  *'  The  universe  is 
fiUed  with  spiritual  ideas  which  Grod 
evolves,  and  they  are  obedient  to  the 
Mind  which  makes  them.  Mortal  mind 
transforms  the  Spiritual  into  the  ma- 
terial." Mortal  mind  is  thus  defined: 
"Nothing  claiming  to  be  something; 
error  creating  other  error;  the  belief 
that  sensation  is  in  matter;  the  belief 
in  sickness,  sin,  death."  Spiritual  iden- 
tity is  thus  asserted:  "The  Divine  Mind 
maintains  all  individualities  as  distinct 
and  eternal  from  a  blade  of  grass  to  a 
star."  Of  Mankind  she  says:  "Man  is 
the  infinite  idea  of  Infinite  Spirit.  Man 
is  the  manifest  reflection  of  God.  Perfect 
and  Lnmortal  Mind.  He  is  the  likeness 
of  God." 

In  support  of  this  last  is  quoted  the 
declaration  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis : 
**And  God  said  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness."  Mrs.  Eddy 
says:  " The  fundamental  propositions  of 
Christian  Science  are  summarized  in  the 
four  foDowing  to  me,  self-evident  propo- 
sitions: 1,  God  is  All.  2,  God  is  Good. 
God  is  Mind.  3,  God,  Spirit,  being  all, 
nothing  is  matter.  4,  Life,  Good,  Grod, 
omnipresent,  deny  death,  evil,  sin,  dis- 
ease— Disease,  sin,  evil,  death,  deny  om- 
nipresent Grod,  Good,  Life." 

In  Christian  Science  man  is  the  re- 
flection of  God.  If  so  he  be,  then  some- 
thing is  that  holds  and  gives  permanence 
to  the  reflection.  To  illustrate,  physical 
li^t  is  transmitted  through  the  glass  to 
the  layer  of  quicksliver  which  arrests  and 
turns  back  the  sun's  rays.  Spiritual 
lig^t,  like  physical  light,  requires  for  its 
reflection  something  on  which  to  shine. 
Evidentiy  it  is  not  man*s  material  body 
lev  Christian  Science,  like  certain  other 
phfloBophies,  relegates  the  physical  to 
the  realm  of  mere  appearance.  For  re- 
flection some  impenetrable  substance  is 
necesoary  and  as  God  is  All,  that  sub- 
Btaiioe  must  be  God  himself.  Man  is, 
tfierefore,   reflection   of   Grod   on    God. 


So  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Immortal 
Mind,  Life,  Truth  Love,  on  the  other 
hand  a  pure  reflection  of  these,  upheld 
and  sustained  by  God.  Whence  then 
the  origin  of  mortal  mind  ?  Whence  the 
falsities  of  mortal  mind,  to  wit,  sin,  sick- 
ness, death?  To  make  apparent  the 
enigma,  let  the  sun,  and  that  which  holds 
its  reflection,  be  representative  of  God; 
and  let  man  be  the  light  of  the  sun.  If 
clouds  darken  the  sun  the  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed and  lost.  If  impurities  defile  the 
glass  or  the  quicksilver,  again  they  are 
absorbed  and  lost.  But  Christian  Science 
rightiy  teaches  that  no  cloud  can  arise 
before  Grod's  all-seeing  eye.  Nor  can 
impurity  tarnish  his  substance  on  which 
man  is  reflected.  Neither  can  his  lights 
which  is  many  be  less  pure  than  himself. 
Therefore  is  emphasized  the  query. 
Why  and  whence  the  notion  of  mortal 
mind  ?  Why  does  mortal  mind  imagine 
a  material  body  and  all  infirmities  of  the 
flesh  arisen  between  man  and  his  Maker  ? 
Mrs.  Eddy  ignores  the  question,  and  yet 
into  this  unbridgable  chasm  philosophers 
and  philosophies  have  fallen. 

Though  defining  man  to  be  reflection 
of  the  Divine,  Mrs.  Eddy  adds  that  "  the 
Divine  is  no  more  in  him  than  man  is  in 
the  mirror  which  reflects  his  image." 

To  say  that  Grod  is  All  and  then  to 
assert  that  he  is  not  in  man,  is  contra- 
diction because  the  All  must  be  in  every- 
thing; one  cannot  imagine  a  container 
in  which  nothing  is.  Mrs.  Eddy's  defini- 
tion of  man  necessarily  denies  to  him 
any  individuality  and  so  destroys  every 
vestige  of  his  free  will.  He  cannot  look 
other  than  Godward.  He  cannot  think 
otherwise  than  of  Grod,  for  his  thought  is 
Grod's  thought,  he  being  reflection  of 
Grod;  and  yet  the  world  to-day  is  full  of 
ungodly  thinking  and  doing.  Because 
devoid  of  individuality  no  I  am  I  inheres 
in  man.  He  must  abnegate  selfhood 
and  think  thus,  I  am  God's  reflection  in 
which  he  is  not!  But  this  thought  is 
illogical  because  it  implies  something 
other  than  Grod,  to  wit,  a  vacuum  in 
which  he  is  not.     In  a  universe  where 
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God  is  All  he  is  both  thinker  and  thought, 
both  original  and  reflection;  therefore, 
a  better  definition  of  man  would  be,  he  is 
part  of  God !  But  even  this  definition  is 
illogical  because  God  is  One  and  indi- 
visible, so  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  is  Grod. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Christian 
Scientist,  who  examines  critically  the 
fundamentals  of  his  belief,  should  account 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  existence  of  evil 
except  through  extraneous  means,  for 
in5t:^nce,  the  beguiling  af  the  serpent; 
but  such  admission  is  suicidal,  as  it  con- 
tradicts his  chief  tenet,  God  is  All. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  not  involved  herself  in 
a  pantheism  of  which  Hegel  and  Spinoza 
are  foremost  exponents;  a  pantheism 
which  argues  that  subjectivity  is  but  a 
hemisphere  of  God's  being  and,  there- 
fore himself  in  matter. 

Holding  that  to  God  no  dualism  is  in 
the  essential  nature  of  things,  Mrs. 
Eddy,  from  a  stand  one  side  as  that  of 
pantfieism,  limits  Grod's  knowledge  to 
the  Real,  so  denying  to  him  knowledge  of 
the  attitude  of  mortal  mind  toward  Siose 
errors  which  hold  it  in  servile  bondage. 
If  illusion  have  no  lesson  for  man,  surely 
our  pilgrimage  here  is  meaningless,  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  abhorrent  to 
the  Divine  Economy.  Man's  rounded, 
completed  knowledge  must  include  that 
of  Being,  and  non-being;  the  Real  and 
what  results  from  misconception  of  the 
Real. 

Thus  only  is  man,  the  warrior,  in- 
vincible in  every  part,  no  heel  of  Achilles 
shall  prove  his  bane.  Having  com- 
pleted its  mental  and  moral  evolution, 
having  fought  its  way  upward;  having 
won  the  Real,  humanity  will  there  forever 
hold  against  all  attack  the  fastness  of 
Wisdom.  A  wiser  than  God  it  becomes 
if  God  know  not  the  nature  of  unreality. 

Should  we  soar  to  the  broadest  view 
of  the  human  problem,  we  would  per- 
ceive that  in  the  Divine  Economy  sin 
itself  is  made  minister  to  the  ends  of 
Wisdom.  Sin  is  deadly  and  disintegrat- 
ing, the  antithesis  of  all  to  be  attained. 


**The  soul  that  sinneth — ^remaineth  in 
sin — it  shall  die."  Therefore  the  more 
must  the  inexperienced  soul,  even  by  the 
harshest  means,  be  turned  from  sin. 

A  characterless  u niter  of  boundless  but 
latent  possibilities ;  a  dweller  in  God,  and 
upheld  by  God.  The  soul  of  man,  free 
because  individual,  unfree  because  de- 
pendent upon  God,  begins  its  pilgrimage 
to  perfection.  Ignorant,  it  must  at  all 
hazards,  even  to  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  attain  unto  knowledge,  and 
finally  unto  wisdom.  Negatively  good, 
it  must,  at  all  hazards,  attain  unto  posi- 
tive good,  and  that  Divine  Compassion 
for  the  erring  which  is  the  crown  of  the 
Christ  Spirit.  Healthful  and  deathless, 
not  yet  having  transgressed,  it  must,  even 
by  expulsion  from  Paradise;  it  must, 
even  though  the  gates  of  mortal  pain  and 
death,  attain  that  Eden  of  health  and 
deathlessness  from  which,  because  a 
knower  of  the  results  of  violated  law,  it 
shall  never  again  be  driven  forth. 

Had  primal  man  been  endowed  with 
faculty  of  right  seeing  and  right  choice, 
there  had  been  no  apparent  fall.  Real- 
izing that  man  retains  of  the  Divine 
bounty  nothing  he  has  not  conquered  for 
himself,  Swedenborg  gave  to  his  angels 
mortal  experience,  all  were  once  men. 

Denying  the  purpose  and  reality  of 
every  evil  afiSicting  the  world.  Christian 
Science  cannot  sorrow  over  Jerusalem 
and  weep  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  because 
sorrow  is  delusion  and  joy  alone  is  real. 
Such  attitude  of  sympathy  is  affirmation 
of  error.  He  who  sorrows  over  Jeru- 
salem, confirms  conditions  which  bring 
about  its  fall.  He  who  weeps  at  the 
tomb,  asserts  the  triumph  of  the  grave. 

Sympathetic  sorrow  or  weeping  is  but 
a  high  phase  of  mortal  mind.  That 
Jesus  sorrowed  or  wept  at  the  delusion  of 
those  who  sorrowed  or  wept,  proved  hjm 
not  yet  devoid  of  error.  Christ  the 
Knower  cannot  sorrow,  neither  can  he 
weep.  That  Jesus  did  both  was  of 
Mary  the  mortal  mother  of  the  mortal 
man.  It  was  of  an  uneliminated  error 
betraying  him  into  the  weakness  of  tears. 
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Giving  of  other  than  spiritual  food  to  the 
starving  beggar  is  concession  to  his  error 
of  belief;  still  the  Christian  Scientist 
must  give,  for  otherwise  the  beggar  would 
die.  The  dispenser  of  the  bread  of  life 
accentuated  by  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  notion  of  physical  hunger. 
Mrs.  Eddy  admits  of  die  Master  that 
^He  left  no  definite  rule  for  demonstra- 
ting His  Principle  of  healing.  This 
remained  to  be  discovered  through  Chris- 
tian Science."  Acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  second  statement  will  depend  upon 
individual  estimate  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  mis- 
sion. 

Although  she  condemns  every  method 
of  cure  not  her  own,  the  present  writer 
holds  that  a  subtle  danger  lurks  in  Mrs. 
Eddy's  manner  of  healing.  To  prove 
this  let  us  first  examine  the  operation  of 
reward  and  punishment  in  those  mental 
and  material  states  of  consciousness 
known  in  Christian  Science  nometicla- 
ture  as  the  world  of  mortal  mind. 

Assigning  whatever  attributes  to  the 
Highest,  we,  descending,  encounter  their 
apparent  opposites,  distorted  reflections 
of  the  Highest.  The  invariable  effect  of 
any  violation  of  Eternal  Law  is  propor- 
tionate reaction  hurling  the  perception 
of  the  offender  into  a  distorted  idea  of 
Reality.  If,  to  the  Highest,  we  attribute 
health,  then  every  violator  of  the  laws  of 
health  is  by  reaction  plunged  into  the 
delusion  of  disease.  That  this  is  so  is  not 
of  mortal  mind,  as  the  Christian  Scientist 
asserts,  but  of  Grod  through  mortal  mind, 
and  for  the  final  vindication  of  Law. 
When  one  hurls  himself  against  the  im- 
pregnable wall  of  Divine  Law,  rebound 
is  inevitable,  but  the  punishment  is 
mental  because  material  consciousness 
is  reducible  to  mental  consciousness. 
Mrs.  Eddy  says :  **  I  have  discerned  dis- 
ease in  the  human  mind  many  weeks 
before  the  so-called  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  the  body." 

Hie  Christian  Science  healer  has  dis- 
covered disease  to  be  a  mental  delusion; 
hence  its  denial  is  a  suggestion  arousing 
mortal  mind  to  combat  and  force  back 


the  delusion,  and  the  result  is  apparently 
a  cure  accomplished.  To  assert  that 
here  "there  is  no  transfer  of  mental 
pictures  from  one  mortal  mind  to  another 
because  there  is  but  one  Mind"  is  a  mis- 
chievous fallacy. 

In  the  Eddy  mode  of  healing,  and  in  all 
methods  which  heal  by  negation,  the 
danger  is  a  vital  one  because  these  meth- 
ods are  denial  of  God's  Law  of  reaction 
by  which  alone  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse is  maintained.  These  methods 
would  thwart  the  means  by  which,  in  the 
providence  of  the  All-Wise,  mankind  will 
attain  to  everlasting  health.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Law  is  not  thwarted.  Never 
until  the  penalty  is  fully  paid,  is  disease 
destroyed;  then  by  permission  of  the 
Law,  it  ceases  of  itself,  or,  for  some  pur- 
pose of  Grod,  who  works  ever  with  mani- 
fold object,  for  instance,  the  inculcation 
of  active  human  sympathy,  the  ministra- 
tions of  man  become  necessary  to  re- 
covery. But  to  check  the  mid-course  of 
retributive  Law  by  calling  it  a  lie,  is  to 
incur  an  added  penalty.  Man  is  eternal 
and  even  should  disease  be  forced  back 
for  the  term  of  mortal  life;  three  score 
and  ten  years  are  but  an  infinitesimal 
curve  in  the  mighty  orbit  of  his  being. 
The  case  is,  in  result,  like  that  of  the 
hardened  sinner  whose  unbelief  in  retri- 
bution holds  it  at  bay  until  its  gathered 
power  suddenly  overwhelms  him. 

The  tenets  of  Christian  Science  had 
origin  in  an  inadequate  philosophy  of 
life.  Mrs.  Eddy,  perceiving  God  to  be 
the  fount  of  Life,  Wisdom,  Love,  Bliss 
and  all  else  beatific,  and  knowing  also 
that  sin,  misery  and  death  are  on  every 
side,  deemed  their  reality  incompatible 
with  God's  overruling.  To  make  him 
consistent  King  she  circumscribes  his 
knowledge.  She  holds  him  ignorant  of 
human  conditions,  arguing  that  if  aware 
he  would  not  permit. 

Defining  God  to  be  Love  and  Wisdom, 
let  us  attempt  the  largest  view  of  these, 
a  view  devoid  of  sentimentality. 

The  purest  human  love  has  a  taint  of 
partiality.     Far    above    the   sublimate"' 
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selfishness  of  the  mother's  heart  towers 
Divine  Love.  All  wise,  it  knows  not 
partiality  because  over-gift  to  one  is 
robbery  of  all  others.  Necessarily  it  is 
Love- Wisdom;  it  is  rigid  Justice  ruling 
the  world. 

Grasping  this  idea,  one  is  not  misled 
by  appearances,  but  is  convinced  that 
somehow  Justice  is  dispensed  when  seem- 
ingly most  travestied;  and  that  even 
unjust  men  are,  without  excusing,  its  in- 
struments. Innumerable  judgments  of 
Justice,  in  their  executions  appear  not  to 
the  eye,  nor  will  they  ever  to  any  human 
eyes,  for  who  can  read  the  book  of  human' 
life  and  so  unriddle  man's  hidden  doings 
since  the  beginning  of  mortal  mind  in  the 
eons  of  the  past?  Who  can  read  the 
balancing  of  action  with  reaction  accom- 
plished and  now  being  accomplished  ? 
Could  we  unravel  those  finer  than  spider 
films  of  cause  and  e£Fect  which  girdle  and 
cover  the  globe,  we  should  see  Love  as 
remedial  Justice  triumphant  still,  and  the 
world  despite  every  hindrance,  steadily 
attaining;  daily  nearer  that  "One  far-off 
divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves."  Then,  as  Mrs.  Eddy  declares, 
every  object  in  the  material  world  will  be 
resolved  into  spiritual  ideas. 

Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "God,  without  the 
image  or  likeness  of  himself,  would  be  a 
nonentity,  a  Mind  unexpressed.  God 
would  be  without  a  proof  of  his  own 
nature.  Spiritual  man  b  the  idea  of 
God." 

Mind  being  the  Esse  of  God,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mind  unexpressed,  an  unthink- 
ing God,  is  a  nonentity;  but  after  think- 
ing from  eternity,  God  is  All ;  his  thought 
has  created  nothing  new  on  which  to 
think.  Spiritual  man,  "  the  idea  of  Grod," 
is  consequently  Gtxl's  thought  concerning 
himself.  We  have  shown  that  if  God  is 
All,  he  is  both  Thinker  and  Thought; 
so  God  is  without  proof  of  his  own  nature. 
Mrs.  Eddy  says  that  God  is  Love,  but  as 
God  is  All,  his  Love  must  be  self-love, 
the  very  apotheosis  of  selfishness,  that 
against  which  every  true  teacher  has 
-^^dared. 


Another  quotation  from  Science  and 
Health:  "Through  false  estimate  of 
soul  as  dwelling  in  sense,  and  Mind  as 
dwelling  in  matter,  belief  strays  into 
sense  of  temporary  loss  or  absence  of 
Soul.  This  state  of  error  is  the  mortal 
dream  of  life.*'  This,  supplemented  by 
Mrs.  Eddy's  assertion  that  mere  mortal 
death  does  not  bring  knowledge,  ex- 
presses some  chief  reasons  from  which 
the  Hindu  metaphysicians  deduce  the 
theory  of  reincarnation. 

We  read  in  Science  and  Healthy  that 
"man  exists  in  God's  idea,  even  the  in- 
finite expression  of  infinite  Mind,  and 
coexistent  and  coetemal  with  that  Mind." 
Evidently  man  existed  anterior  to  the 
mortal  dream.  If  mortal  mind,  having 
imagined  the  mortal  death,  should,  in 
post  mortem  state,  fail  of  enlightenment 
— and  Mrs.  Eddy  asserts  that  possibility 
— ^what  inhibits  its  repeated  fall  to  earth  ? 
"Mortal  mind  creates  its  own  physical 
conditions,"  therefore,  carnal  thoughts 
are  debarring  it  from  "chemicalization" 
to  the  heavenly  man;  and  may  not  their 
accumulation,  overcoming  that  other 
earthward  thought,  "  the  belief  of  having 
died  and  left  a  material  body,"  build 
around  mortal  mind  our  world  of  the 
five  senses  ?  Thb  would  result  in  what 
Mrs.  Eddy  calls,  "Death  on  the  next 
plane  of  existence."  Here  interpreted 
to  be  inability  of  mortal  mind  to  hold 
itself  in  its  'post  mortem  condition  of 
error  because  of  growing  preponderance 
of  the  old  error  of  eartti  life.  Shifting 
from  error  to  error  is  not  progress.  Mrs. 
Eddy,  without  reason,  assumes  the  shift- 
ing to  be  in  one  direction  only.  Mortab 
living  erroneous  lives  often  lapse  into 
old  errors.  One  lost  in  a  forest  usually 
wanders  in  a  circle,  never  in  a  straight 
line. 

Although  ages  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  Adam,  who  we  are  told  represents 
error,  mortlas  every  minute  are  born 
into  the  mortal  dream.  Is  each  human 
birth  a  new  sense  of  loss  of  Soul  ?  Or 
did  the  race  thus  err  en  mxiesef  If 
altogether,    then    this     present    mortal 
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dieam  is  but  one  of  a  series  undergone 
bj  evety  Adam.  If  mortals  thus  err 
one  by  on^  then  we,  who  erred  not  until 
to-day,  are  the  wisest  and  purest  of  the 
race;  yet  who,  not  excepting  the  dis- 
coverer of  Christian  Science,  is  wiser 
flian  Flato,  or  purer  than  Enoch  who 
walked  with  God  ? 

Science  and  Health  teaches  **  that  gen- 
eiation  rests  on  no  sexual  basis."  The 
meaning  is  that  if  mortal  belief  had  not 
made  necessary  the  male,  then  concep- 
tion would  occur  from  the  fecundation 
ot  thought  alone.  It  is  absurd  to  con- 
tend that  the  error  of  procreation  causes 
the  pure,  wise,  and  sexless  man  to  fall 
into  the  dream  of  pre-natal  condition 
and  physical  birth,  for  '*  man  is  as  perfect 
as  the  Mind  which  formed  him." 

Because  the  Christian  Scientist  denies 
fliat  the  heavenly  man  could  so  fall,  the 
question  arises.  What  dreamer  did  fall 
into  mortal  mind  and  its  dream?  Evi- 
dently a  denial  of  all  relation,  illusionaiy 
or  real,  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  man  is  the  dooming  of  that 
earthly  man.  If  a  self-existing  error,  he 
cannot  emerge  from  matter  into  spirit 
because  m  that  case  no  bridge  exists  be- 
tween these  two.  For  the  individual 
both  the  most  materialistic  philosophy 
and  the  Absolute  Idealism  of  Hegel, 
result  in  no  more  complete  extinction. 

Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "There  never  was, 
is  not  now,  and  never  can  be  but  one 
Jesus  ct  Nazareth."  Mrs.  Eddy's  ex- 
planation of  the  inmiaculate  birth  is  a 
bit  of  trancendentalism  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  In  the  unitjr 
of  Lotmiortal  Mind,  the  Father-Mother 
God,  dwells  from  etemitjr  the  Christ 
I^incifde,  Truth,  Life,  Love.  In  a 
moment  of  exaltation  Mary,  rising  above 
all  error  of  mortal  mind,  conceived  the 
Christ  as  a  pure  idea  to  which  her 
woman's  purest  love,  that  of  the  mother 
for  her  babe,  gave  the  form  of  the  infant 
Jeans  within  the  womb.  Therefore, 
Jesus,  The  Christ,  is  both  human  and 
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the  old  belief  is  reversed.  Chrkt  de- 
scended not  to  Mary,  but  Mary,  ascend- 
ing to  Christ,  brought  Jesus  to  earth, 
and  Christ  into  relation  with  the  flesh. 
As  an  explanation — not  necessarily  a 
solution — of  a  mystery  of  Orthodox 
Christianity,  this  theory  is  ingenious  as 
any  devisable;  but  in  a  world  of  one 
God  and  many  Marys,  the  question 
might  with  no  irreverence  be  asked. 
Why  can  there  never  be  but  one  Jesus 
of  Nazareth?  Let  us  discover  the 
Christian  Science  answer. 

It  was  woman,  because  of  her  greater 
spirituality,  that,  in  the  person  of  Mary, 
rose  to  the  conception  of  Life,  Truth, 
Love.  Again  it  was  woman,  a  later 
Mary,  that  attained  to  the  perfect  vision, 
the  which  she  gave  to  the  world,  not  as 
in  any  wise  the  fruit  of  her  body,  but  as 
the  fruit  of  her  enlightened  mind  because 
Jesus,  having  passed  the  gates  of  mortal 
birth  and  death,  destroyed  forever  the 
error  of  his  mortal  body.  This  is  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  himself  foretold; 
the  incorporeal  presence  of  Christ  Jesus 
as  Judge  of  sin  by  means  of  the  Word, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Divine  Science,  con- 
demning it  to  the  abyss  of  nothingness. 

The  above,  though  not  formulated  in 
Science  and  Healthy  is  there  between  the 
lines,  and  gives  the  true  status  of  Mother 
Mary  with  the  enlightened  of  her  cult. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Divine  Science,  the  seer  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg  proclaimed  the  second 
coming  as  the  Word  of  which  John 
writes:  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  Grod,  and  the 
Word  was  Gtxi."  Swedenborg  inter- 
preted the  Word  to  mean  Divine  Truth 
as  found  in  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church.  He  says:  "It  is  evident  that 
the  Lord  will  now  appear  in  the  Word. 
The  reason  he  will  not  appear  in  person 
is,  because  since  his  ascension  he  is  in 
his  glorified  humanity,  and  so  cannot 
appear  to  any  man  unless  the  eyes  of  his 
spirit  be  first  opened." 

In  a  brief  work.  Unity  of  Oood,  Mrs. 
Eddy  says :  "  Man  is  the  generic  term  f  o*" 
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all  humanity.  Woman  is  the  highest 
species  of  Man."  In  Science  and  Health 
we  read :  "  The  ideal  man  corresponds  to 
creation,  to  Intelligence  and  TruUi.  The 
ideal  woman  corresponds  to  Life  and 
Love.  We  have  not  as  much  authority, 
in  Divine  Science,  for  considering  God 
masculine,  as  we  have  for  considering 
him  feminine,  for  Love  imparts  the 
highest  idea  of  Deity."  Science  and 
Health  thus  defines  intelligence,  "Sub- 
stance;  self-existent  and  Eternal  Mind." 

Having  assigned  to  Love  a  place 
higher  than  that  of  Eternal  Mind,  and 
also  Truth,  Mrs.  Eddy  says  that  because 
woman  corresponds  to  Love,  Eve  was 
the  first  to  confess  her  fault,  **The  belief 
in  the  material  origin  of  man."  She  was 
first  *'  to  discern  spiritual  creation.  This 
hereafter  enabled  woman  to  be  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  to  behold  at  the 
sepulchre  the  risen  Saviour.  This  en- 
abled woman  to  be  first  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  their  true  sense,  which 
rev^ds  the  idea  of  God  as  Love." 

Evidently  the  argument  that  Love  is 
the  highest  attribute  of  God  contains  the 
personal  plea  of  the  dbcoverer  of  Divine 
Science;  but  will  the  argument  hold 
water?  God  is  perfect,  therefore  his 
attributes  are  those  of  perfection,  to  wit, 
perfect  attributes.  To  maintain  that 
Love  is  higher  than  Truth  b  to  limit 
Truth  and  to  limit  Grod  through  his 
Truth.  Hence  God  being  perfect  his 
attributes  admit  of  no  gradation;  each 
is  the  equal  of  the  others.  Thus  man  is  the 
equal  of  woman,  a  conclusion  in  accord 
with  conmion  sense  if  not  with  Christian 
Science  which  is  itself  a  religion  of  Love 
divorced  from  Truth;  a  one-sided  re- 
ligion, a  solution  of  life's  enigma  wholly 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  woman.  It  is 
a  religion  inedaquate  as  those  hard,  cruel 
creeds  wherein  men,  seeking  for  Truth, 
divorced  it  from  Love  and  so  gave  to  the 
world  man's  reading  of  the  riddle;  a 
one-sided  religion  from  which  the  inmost 
heart  of  woman  shrank,  however  much 
she  stultified  her  mind  and  bowed  her 
head  in  meek  submission. 


Mrs.  Eddy  sometimes  dwarfs  and 
even  perverts  a  spiritual  conception  by 
conforming  it  to  a  physical  illustration; 
for  example:  "Life  is  the  Creator  re- 
flected in  his  creation.  If  he  dwell 
within  what  he  creates  God  would  not  be 
reflected  but  absorbed,  and  the  science 
of  Being  would  be  forever  lost."  In  this 
antithesis  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of 
Divine  influx,  the  conception  of  a  mental 
reflection  is  taken  from  the  physical  law 
of  optics.  Physical  light  is  reflected 
from  the  exterior  of  such  bodies  as  there 
intercept  and  turn  back  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Physical  light  entering  opaque 
bodies  is  therein  quenched  and  lost.  The 
originator  of  Christian  Science  should 
know  that  the  laws  of  spiritual  light 
transcend  those  of  physical  light.  Spir- 
itual light  is  reflected  from  the  interior 
rather  than  the  exterior  of  God-encom- 
passed man. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  given  to  the  world  an 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Ne- 
cessarily that  interpretation  b  Chrbtian 
Science,  for  which  Christianity  has  waited 
these  nineteen  hundred  years. 

More  than  a  century  earlier  than  Mrs. 
Eddy,  Swedenborg,  speaking  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Lord,  attributed  to 
the  Bible  texts  a  meaning  quite  at  variance 
with  thb  latest  religion  of  Truth.  Choos- 
ing from  the  writings  of  these  two,  let  us 
place  side  by  side  a  few  examples  of 
their  exposition  of  both  Genesis  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

Swedenborg  assures  the  world  that 
"the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  was 
never  dbcovered  until  now."  "Adam 
and  his  wife  mean  the  most  ancient 
church."  "Eklen  means  the  wisdom  of 
the  men  of  that  church."  Mrs.  Eddy's 
definition  of  Adam  is  "Error;  a  fakity; 
the  belief  in  'original  sin,'  sickness  and 
death."  Eve  means  "a  banning;  mor- 
tality; finite  belief."  "Eden  stands  for 
the  mortal  material  body."  The  mighty 
descending  angel  of  the  first  and  second 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Revelation  is» 
to  Mrs.  Eddy,  Divine  Science;  the  little 
book  in  hb  hand  b  of  course.  Science 
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and  Health.  Swedenborg  explains  that 
the  angel  signifies  the  Lord  in  Divine 
Majesty  and  Power,  and  the  little  book 
contains  the  teachings  of  the  church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  Key  to  the  Scriptures 
would  square  them  with  Christian  Science 
jdiilosophy,  but  if  that  philosophy  prove 
self-contradictory,  if  its  logical  outcome 
be  at  yariance  with  its  premises,  then  the 
whole  system,  like  a  house  of  cards,  falls 
'flat  bringing  with  it  the  edifice  of  inter- 
pretation. 

Christian  Science,  standing  for  Sub- 
jective Idealism,  drops  upon  investiga- 
tioii  into  a  Dualism  because  its  utter  in- 
ability to  account  for  mortal  mind,  and 
diat  error  of  mortal  mind  the  inhar- 
monious, phenomenal  world  of  sense, 
argues  the  existence  of  an  evil  principle 
at  war  with  Grod.  A  system  holding  that 
God  is  All,  denies  the  creative  act  and 
must  conclude  that  God's  every  reflec- 
tion, or  idea,  is  part  of  himself,  or,  more 
strictly,  it  is  himself  for  the  Unity  of 
Being  is  indivisable.  Because  of  this 
outcome.  Christian  Science  contradicts 
its  dedaration  that  God  is  not  in  man. 
Circumscribing  God's  knowing  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  perfection,  Chris- 
tian Science  insults  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence by  denying  the  purpose  of  this 
mortal  life.  Christian  Science  has  no 
tears  of  sympathy  like  those  which 
Jesus  wept  Christian  Science  denies 
the  lesson  taught  through  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Though  announcing  that 
*To  remit  the  penalty  due  for  evil  would 
be  for  Truth  to  pardon  error,"  Christian 
Sdence  does  in  fact  oppose  retributive 
justice  by  denying  away  pain  its  penalty; 
and  by  so  doing  augments  the  final  pen- 
alty. H<dding  that  God  requires  a  wit- 
ness of  his  Being,  and  an  object  of  his 
Lore,  Christian  Science  fails  to  produce 
cither  witness  or  object.  Christian 
ScieDce  fallacy  perverts  Gtxl's  Love  of 
Us  creatures  to  self-love.  Holding  to  a 
bdief  in  but  one  illusionary  earth-life  for 
die  individual.  Christian  Science  teach- 
ing really  argues   for  a   succession   of 


earth  lives  for  every  man  and  every 
creature  of  God.  Christian  Science 
makes  the  earthly  man  an  error  procre- 
ated by  an  error  self-existant  because 
without  parentage.  In  these  days  of 
numerous  Elijahs,  Christian  Science  has 
rendered  possible  a  new  and  greater  Mary, 
and  hails  her  as  the  mother  of  the  Second 
Coming.  By  assuming  one  attribute  of 
Deity  to  be  higher  than  all  others,  Chrb- 
tian  Science  would  prove  woman  the 
highest  human  expression  of  the  Divine. 
Christian  Science  opinion  that  if  God 
dwell  in  what  he  creates  he  would  be 
absorbed  and  the  science  of  Being  lost, 
makes  the  creature  onmipotent,  and  the 
Creator  finite.  Finally,  from  the  stand- 
point of  illogical  metaphysics.  Christian 
Science  undertakes  an  interior  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Against  the  above 
summary  we  have  this  assertion :  ''  If  one 
statement  in  this  book  is  true,  every  one 
must  be  true  for  not  one  departs  from 
its  system  and  rule." 

Leaving  unnoticed  the  counter-claim 
of  Dr.  Quimby's  representatives,  the 
present  writer  assents  to  Mrs.  Eddy's 
claim  to  originality  that  he  may  accord 
to  her  a  doubtful  honor,  that  of  sole  dis- 
coverer of  Christian  Science. 

The  far  and  wide  spread  of  a  belief 
that  denies  the  veracity  of  physical  sense, 
and  therefore  the  existence  of  matter  per 
se,  is  at  first  thought  strange  in  a  so- 
called  practical  age,  but  inasmuch  as 
Christian  Science  offers  more  glittering 
prizes  than  any  other  system,  ancient  or 
modem,  to  wit,  escape  from  the  penalty 
of  violated  law,  health  instead  of  sickness, 
and,  eventually,  the  overcoming  of  the 
grave;  one  sees  why  the  old,  tortuous 
climbing  is  abandoned  for  a  short  and 
easy  ascent  to  human  happiness.  And 
yet  true  to  the  disciple,  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian Science  is  one  of  peculiar  reunucia- 
tion,  for  his  goal  is  the  sexless  condition 
of  the  real  man.  Because  "masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter  genders  are  human 
concepts,"  sexual  impulse  must  be 
eradicated.  As  a  b^inning,  marriage 
should  be  but  one  remove  from  celibacy. 
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The  error  of  the  marriage  relation  is 
permissible  if  its  only  object  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  race,  a  race  of  celi- 
bates reuniting,  each  in  himself,  the  male 
and  female  principles  of  Truth  and  Love. 
Here  is  translated  to  our  Western  world 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  ascetic.  This 
renunciation  is  the  antithesis  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Swedenborg;  it  is  offense  and 
folly  to  the  ordinary  man,  it  is  the  crucial 
test  of  the  disciple  who  will,  except  in 
individual  instances,  doubtless  fail  and  just 
here  because  of  the  vast  preponderance  of 
the  sexual  impulse  which,  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  standpoint,  is  of  all  beliefs 
the  most  obstinate  because  upon  it  seems 
to  depend  the  perpetuation  of  life  on  our 
globe. 

To  Mrs.  Eddy  may  be  accorded  pure 
desire  of  benefiting  mankind;  probably 
her  mistakes  are  those  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart.  That  she  speaks  from 
conviction  these  words  would  indicate; 
**  No  human  pen  or  tongue  taught  me  the 
Science  contained  in  Science  and  Health 
and  neither  tongue  or  pen  can  ever  over- 
throw it."  "The  true  Logos  is  demon- 
strably Christian  Science."  "  This  Science 
has  come  already,  and  come  through  the  one 
whom  Grod  call^. "  Despite  these  assump- 
tions it  is  imperative  that  before  con- 
structing an  all-comprehensive  system,  a 
philosophy,  one  examine  critically  other 
systems.  Had  this  been  done,  Mrs. 
Eddy  would  have  known,  for  instance, 
that  Spinoza  failed  because  his  postula- 
tion  of  one  pure,  homogenous  substance — 
the  totali^  of  Being — rendered  inex- 
plicable the  conditioned,  the  diverse,  the 
Olusionaiy  many.  She  would  have 
known  both  how  and  where  thinkers  of 
note  have  made  shipwreck,  and  so  she 
would  have  escaped  those  dangers  of 
rock  and  shoal  awaiting  the  cbartless 
voyager  on  the  sea  of  speculative  thought. 
Despite  every  objection  urgeable  against 
Christian  Science,  it  has  been  promoter 
of  much  good.  In  the  presence  of  an 
enthroned  materialistic  philosophy  like 
that  of  Locke  and  his  followers  down  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  it  asserts  the  claims  of 


Idealism.  In  the  hearts  of  multitudes  it 
is  dethroning  matter  by  proving  the  king- 
ship of  Mind.  It  emphasizes  the  need  of 
cheerfulness  and  the  optimistic  outlook, 
and,  as  one  result,  the  thoughts  of  many 
a  spleeny  imaginer  have  been  turned 
from  self.  As  a  novel  and  militant  heter- 
odoxy against  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
orthodoxy,  it  is  forcing  men  from  the  old 
ruts.  It  stands  for  the  man  that  was 
before  the  moment  of  human  generation. 
It  holds  him  and  every  other  creature  of 
Grod  to  be,  in  noumenon,  a  dweller  of 
Eternity,  that  which  the  earthly  man  has 
divided  into  past,  present  and  future.  It 
utters  a  wise  warning  against  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  and  general  harmful- 
ness  of  much  in  modern  Spiritualism. 
Its  ethical  requirements  are  the  highest 
attainable,  and  to  blind  belief  in  ancient 
dogma,  it  imparts  that  desire  for  sight 
which  may  yet  result  in  the  perfect  vision. 

Although  Christian  Science  fails  to 
answer  the  question  of  questions,  "What 
is  Truth?'*  let  no  one  doubt  that  to  the 
final  solution  of  that  question  the  uni- 
verse is  pledged.  A  gradual  revelation. 
Truth  bursts  and  blazes  not  on  any  seeker, 
no,  not  on  any  prophet  or  seer.  One  by 
one  the  evils  are  torn  from  its  inmost 
shrine.  Rung  by  rung,  up  the  ladder  of 
life,  man  emerges  into  the  light,  leaving 
in  the  ever-deepening  dark  of  error  those 
old  truths  which  once  did  seem  to  satisfy. 

The  Divine  Architect  wills  that  men 
behold  his  creation  with  no  falsifying  eye. 
Therefore,  Truth,  the  Archetypal,  has 
been  the  searched  for,  the  desired  of  high- 
est moments,  the  fulfillable  dream,  since 
sages  and  prophets  first  drew  mortal 
breath.  And  unto  Truth  mankind  up- 
builds a  temple  lofty-domed  that  those 
afar  may  see,  and,  seeing,  gather  nigh  to 
worship.  But  weakness,  error,  is  grained 
in  the  corner-stone,  and  in  the  joining  of 
every  arch,  and  in  the  foundation  of 
every  pillar.  Upon  the  fall  of  that  temple, 
men,  wiser  with  purchased  wisdom,  build 
anew,  and  on  the  ruin  of  that  building, 
rear  again.  Surely  it  shall  be  that  the 
temple  of  Truth  some  day  doth  stand 
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based  upon  adamant,  its  walls  unshak- 
able and  crumbling  not.  It  fronts  the 
rising  east;  the  sun  of  Truth  illumes 
with  mom  its  dome  of  drossless  gold. 
Behdd  afar  't  is  as  a  voice  of  wooing  to 
the  world;  ''Come  ye  up  to  Jerusalem 
ye  tribes  of  Men!  Haste  ye  to  gather  at 
the  shrine  of  Truth!    Let  the  nations 


tarry  not,  and  let  the  uttermost  isles  of 
the  sea  make  journey  to  the  City  of  the 
Light  There  evil  entereth  not,  nor  any 
sickness  or  sorrow,  neither  hath  death 
dominion  over  man,  for  all  reward  of 
righteousness  is  with  the  sons  of  God." 
Edward  C.  Farnswobth. 
Portland,  Maine. 


THE  TRUTHS  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  -A  REPLY  * 


By  John  B.  Willis,  A.M. 


CHRISTLVN  Scientists  who  read 
Mr.  Famsworth's  article  will  be 
pleased  with  his  comparatively  kind  atti- 
tude, despite  a  few  altogether  unargu- 
mcntative  and  uncalled  for  lapses  into 
ridicule,  and  with  his  frank  recognition  of 
much  of  the  good  which  Christian  Science 
is  accomplishing.  They  will  be  more 
surprised,  however,  to  find  that  one  who 
has  fdt  impelled  to  call  attention  to  the 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  mis- 
judgmi^at  of  the  many  who  have  assailed 
Christian  Science,  should  proceed  to  give 
sudi  abundant  evidence  of  misappre- 
hension of  the  subject  and  fall  into 
errors  from  which  truth-seeking  study 
and  honest  inquiry  of  intelligent  Chris- 
tian Scientists  would  certainly  have 
saved  him.  He  avers  the  need  of  a 
broad,  philosophical  view  and  attitude 
upon  the  part  of  critics,  and  yet  treats 
some  61  the  most  important  and  most 
easQy  verified  data  of  Christian  Science 
with  indifference. 

To  illustrate:  he  declares  that  it  pre- 
sents an  exalted  ethical  ideal,  and 
emphasizes  the  great  practical  value 
of  many  of  its  fundamental  teachings. 
Never&eless,  he  overlooks  the  very  sig- 
nificant fact  that  it  stands  for  the  con- 
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tinuity  and  availability  of  the  divine 
law  which  Christ  Jesus  declared  he  came 
to  fulfill,  and  through  the  apprehension 
of  which  he  performed  his  works  of 
healing,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
adherents  of  Christian  Science  have  been 
led  to  accept  its  teachings,  despite  their 
bitter  prejudices,  through  the  healing  of 
sickness  and  sin  in  themselves  or  others 
whom  they  have  personally  known.  The 
astonishing  growth  of  the  Christian 
Science  movement  to  which  the  critic 
refers  would  never  have  been  chronicled 
except  for  its  espousal  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
and  the  unnumbered  demonstrations  over 
all  manner  of  diseases,  which  have  been 
so  definite  as  to  convince  even  the  most 
unbelieving.  And  yet,  to  these  salient 
facts  of  Christian  Science — ^its  insistent 
loyalty  to  the  teaching  and  spiritual 
demonstrations  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  its 
redoing  in  large  measure  of  the  works 
which  he  said  would  attend  ''them  that 
believe" — ^the  critic  makes  no  reference 
whatever!  It  is  a  case  of  reading 
Shakespeare  without  finding  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Famsworth's  foremost  and  oft- 
repeated  criticism  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is  that 
she  does  not  explain  for  him  the  origin  of 
evil,  or  mortal  mind,  with  which  evil  is 
identified  in  Christian  Science;  and  re- 
specting this   matter  his   dissatisfaction 
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with  Chrbt  Jesus  must  be  equally  pro- 
nounced, since  he  also  failed  to  strangle 
this  heie  noire  of  past  religious  theorists, 
save  as  He  did  so  by  dispelling  evil, 
and  thus  removing  the  occasion  of  the 
question.  He  said:  '*If  I  cast  out 
devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you." 

In  reply  to  the  critic's  strictures  it 
must  be  said  that  whatever  else  Christian 
Science  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  a 
philosophy  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  has 
very  much  to  say  respecting  the  nature  of 
evil;  namely,  that  it  is  without  substance, 
intelligence  or  true  being  (since  God,good, 
is  aUy  infinite),  and  also  respecting  the 
way  of  escape  from  human  bondage  to 
the  illusion  thereof.  But,  following  the 
example  of  the  great  Nazarene,  it  treats 
the  question  of  evil's  origin  as  one  which 
is  best  answered  by  proving  the  nothing- 
ness of  evil;  and  therefore  that  it  has  no 
origin.  The  results  attending  Mrs.  Eddy's 
course  in  this  matter,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  unnumbered  philosophers 
who,  according  to  the  critic,  have  found 
only  confusion  and  defeat  in  their  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem,  must  cer- 
tainly commend  it  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  mankind  and 
the  advance  of  philosophy  and  of  religion. 

It  is  manifest  folly  to  try  to  find  the 
principle  and  logical  development  of 
that  which  is  unreal  or  supposititious. 
Moreover  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
endeavor  is  prohibited  to  him  who 
attaias  to  a  realization  of  the  allness  of 
CJod,  good.  Jesus  declared  the  omni- 
presence and  omni-action  of  tlie  infinite 
Life  that  is  Truth  and  Love.  "I  can 
of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,"  said  he. 
"  My  Father  doeth  the  works."  He  also 
said  that  evil  (the  devil)  "has  no  truth  in 
him."  If  Jesus  was  right,  and  if,  as 
would  be  generally  conceded,  there  is 
no  reality  in  untruth,  then  the  question 
of  evU's  origin  may  be  fittingly  relegated 
to  the  consideration  of  such  sage  school- 
men as  in  the  past  were  wont  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  total  number  of  devils 
4iat  at  tlie  same  instant  could  disport 


themselves  upon  a  needle's  point.  The 
only  practical  question  respecting  a 
schoolboy's  false  notion  is  the  question 
of  its  disposal,  and  all  untruth,  evil,  is 
but  the  declaration  and  effect  of  false 
sense.  "The  Lord  he  is  Grod;  there  is 
none  else  beside  him"  (Deut,  4  ;  35); 
hence  evil  has  no  real  existence,  entity 
or  power. 

Systems  of  philosophy,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  pagan,  which  begin  with  material 
sense  experience,  and  reason  inductively 
therefrom,  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
consider  this  question,  since  in  mortal 
belief  and  experience  evil  is  a  mighty 
actuality.  The  divine  idealism  of  Jesus 
and  of  Christian  Science  begins,  how- 
ever, with  the  revelation  of  God  as  in- 
finite good,  the  only  Cause  and  creator; 
and  reasoning  deductively  therefrom,  it 
pronounces  unreal,  of  the  nature  of 
falsity,  and  hence  unrelated  to  being, 
all  that  does  not  consistently  spring  from 
and  articulate  with  this  infinite  good; 
hence  its  one  endeavor  with  respect  to 
evil  is  to  eliminate  false  belief,  just  as 
all  educational  systems  aim  to  dispel 
ignorance  by  proving  that  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  logical  universe  it  cannot  be. 
If  in  passing  by  the  question  of  the 
"origin  of  evil"  Mrs.  Eddy  has  disre- 
garded the  demands  of  materialistic 
critics,  she  certainly  has  not  neglected 
the  needs  of  such  critics  and  of  all  man- 
kind, for  in  showing  them  the  falsity  of 
the  belief  in  the  reality  and  power  of 
evil,  she  has  disclosed  and  demonstrated 
the  way  of  escape  from  evil,  which  is  the 
one  matter  of  practical  import. 

Next  to  its  failure  to  satisfy  our  critic 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil.  Christian 
Science  most  offends  him,  it  would  seem,' 
because  of  its  denial  that  there  is  any 
good  or  gain  in  evil, — that  it  is  service- 
able in  the  making  of  God's  man.  Mr. 
Chesterson  tells  us  that  Mr.  Browning 
"  believed  in  the  utility  of  error. "  So  does 
the  Higher  Critic  and  New  Theologist, 
who  declares  that  "the  imperfection  of 
the  world  to-day  is  due  to  God's  will"; 
and  yet,  if  these  be  right,  how  could  evfl 
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ever  have  been  pronounced  '*an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Lord"?  Surely  "there 
can  be  no  defense  of  the  indefensible"! 
Nevertheless,  with  all  who  hold  to  the 
reality  of  evil,  that  it  has  its  place  in  a 
divinely  planned  and  appointed  order, 
our  critic  is  forced  to  the  logical  conclusion 
that  evil  must  serve  a  good  purpose,  and 
if  he  adheres  to  his  logic  he  must  also 
conclude  that  evil  is  not  evil,  but  good, 
u  f.,  all  moral  discrimination  must  go 
by  the  board.  No  one  can  question  the 
legitimacy  of  this  order  of  thought  if  he 
believe  in  a  good  God  who  has  provided 
for  the  appearance  of  evil.  The  critic's 
conclusion  follows  his  premises  all  right, 
but  it  gets  him  into  a  serious  fix,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Bible  ever3rwhere  repre- 
sents evil  to  be  an  ofiFense  unto  God; 
that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  Him  or 
His,  and  that  He  cannot  look  upon  it 
with  the  least  degree  of  allowance.  In 
keeping  with  this  estimate  of  evil,  Jesus 
declar^  that  men  should  resist  it  at  all 
times,  and  in  its  every  form;  and  this  is 
the  teaching  of  Christian  Science. 

Mr.  Famsworth,  however,  seems  to  stand 
for  an  entirely  different  view.  He  says : 
"Man's  rounded,  completed  knowledge 
must  include  that  of  being  and  non-being; 
the  Real  and  what  results  from  miscon- 
ception of  the  Real.  Thus  only  is  man, 
the  warrior,  invincible  in  eveiy  part. 
.  .  .  Having  completed  its  mental  and 
moral  evolution,  .  .  .  having  won  the 
Real,  humanity  will  there  forever  hold 
against  all  attack  the  fastness  of  wisdom. 
.  .  .  Healthful  and  deathless,  not  yet 
having  transgressed,  it  (the  soul  of  man) 
must  .  .  .  even  through  the  gates  of 
mortal  pain  and  death,  attain  that  Eden 
of  healtfi  and  deathlessness  from  which, 
because  a  knower  of  the  results  of  violated 
law,  it  shall  never  again  be  driven  forth." 

This  phrasing  is  new  and  interesting, 
bat  the  thought  has  a  very  "familiar" 
flavor.  It  is  in  fact  but  a  replica  of  the 
argument  of  the  serpent,  as  narrated  in 
Gen.  3: 1-5,  which   reads  as  follows: 

''Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil 
ttian  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the 


Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said 
unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ? 

"  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent. 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of 
the  garden:  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God 
hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

"  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman. 
Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  " 

Respecting  this  argument,  Mrs.  Eddy 
once  said :  "  One  can  never  win  the  real 
through  or  via  the  unreal." 

The  materialistic  "good  God  and 
good  devil"  theology,  which  claims  that 
the  product  of  material  evolution  and 
mortal  experience  is  less  susceptible  to 
temptation  and  fall  than  the  original 
"  ignorant ' '  and  "  characterless  "  ( !)  image 
and  likeness  of  Grod,  and  hence  that  the 
conditions  which  involve  sin  and  suffer- 
ing are  beneficent  and  of  divine  appoint- 
ment— this  is  repudiated  in  toto  in  the 
teaching  of  Christian  Science,  and  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  and  denial  of  the  perfect 
spiritual  nature  of  God  and  "  every  thing 
that  he  made"  (and  "he  made  all  that 
was  made,"  including  "man  in  his 
image"),  and  pronounced  it  "very  good." 
This  statement  of  the  Elohistic  narrative 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  reaffirmed 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
opposing  Jahvistic  story  of  Genesis  makes 
Him,  who  is  declared  by  all  Christian 
faiths  to  be  omnipresent  Spirit,  infinitely 
wise,  powerful  and  good,  and  who,  as 
James  taught,  "tempteth  no  man,"  the 
author  and  supporter  of  a  system  of 
which  evil  is  a  legitimate  outcome,  and  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  made  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  a  man  who  is, 
and  is  able  to  remain,  "  God's  image  and 
likeness." 

Anticipating  this  statement  of  human 
philosophy,  Mrs.  Eddy  has  said:  "God 
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creates  and  governs  the  universe,  in- 
cluding man.  The  universe  is  filled 
with  spiritual  ideas,  Grod's  images,  like- 
nesses, which  he  evolves,  and  they  are 
obedient  to  the  Mind  that  makes  them. 
Mortal  mind  would  transform  the  spir- 
itual into  the  material,  and  then  recover 
man's  original  self,  idea,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  mortality  of  this  error." 
{Science  and  HeaUh,  p.  295.) 

In  his  zeal  for  the  educational  value  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  Mr.  Famsworth, 
after  the  manner  of  many,  has  quite 
unwarrantedly  accused  Christian  Science 
of  interfering  with  the  administration  of 
the  divine  law  of  retributive  justice,  by 
removing  the  curse  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  thus  offering  **a  more  glittering 
prize  than  any  other  system."  He  says: 
''Christian  Science  insults  the  divine 
providence  by  denying  the  purpose  of 
this  mortal  life.  Christian  Science  de- 
nies the  lesson  taught  through  the 
punishment  of  sin."  It  opposes  "retri- 
butive justice"  by  "denying  away  pain, 
its  penalty." 

In  this  charge  the  critic  both 
begs  the  question  and  discloses  a 
pitiful  failure  to  understand  Christian 
Science.  The  question  as  to  whether 
this  mortal  life,  with  its  horrors  of  sick- 
ness, suffering  and  death,  which  rest  upon 
the  good  no  less  than  the  bad,  the  inno- 
cent no  less  than  the  guilty,  is  a  provi- 
dential provision,  is  the  question  at  issue, 
and  when  he  assumes  that  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  prove,  he  rules  himself 
out  of  the  lists.  He  fails  to  perceive 
the  discrimination  made  in  Christian 
Science  between  the  authority  of  divine 
law,  which  is  always  honored  in  Chris- 
tian Science,  and  those  impositions  of 
the  so-called  laws  of  false,  unjust  and 
supremely  cruel  mortal  sense,  respecting 
which  Geoige  Eliot  has  said,  "Conse- 
quences are  unpitying." 

Christian  Science  teaches  that  so  long 
as  men  transgress  divine  law  their  suffer- 
ing is  inevitable  and  legitimate:  that 
"the  sentence  of  the  moral  law  will  be 
executed  upon  mortal  mind  and  body. 


Both  will  be  manacled  until  the  last 
farthing  is  paid,  until  you  have  balanced 
your  account  with  God.  (Science  and 
Health,  p.  405.)  It  further  teaches,  how- 
ever, that  the  fundamental  error,  or  sin,  is 
belief  in  materiality  and  its  asserted  laws, 
that  there  is  substance  and  power  apart 
from  Spirit,  Grod,  and  that  the  sickness 
and  suffering  incident  to  this  sin  of  false 
belief  disappear  with  the  awakening  to 
the  spiritual  facts  of  being.  It  seeks,  as 
did  Christ  Jesus,  to  lift  men  above  the 
plane  of  sickness  and  suffering,  by  free- 
ing them  from  bondage  to  false  belief. 
If  this  work  of  relief  from  suffering 
violates  a  law  of  Grod  to-day,  it  certainly 
violated  the  same  law  when  Jesus  denied 
"away  pain,  its  penalty";  and  here  as 
elsewhere  the  criticism  of  Christian  Science 
is  a  criticism  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  in  his 
beneficent  works  gave  no  hint  of  hesita- 
tion, lest  in  healing  the  sick  he  might 
rob  them  of  a  needful  educational  expe- 
rience. Truth  alone  truly  educates,  and 
thus  makes  free,  and  in  banishing  the 
error  of  false  belief,  truth  banishes  the 
suffering  which  false  belief  entails.  In  a 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  ills  attending 
the  false  belief  that  two  times  three  are 
seven  result  from  the  fact  that  two  times 
three  are  six;  but  in  removing  the  false 
belief,  with  its  sequent  disadvantage  and 
suffering,  one  is  certainly  doing  no 
offense  to  the  truth,  but  rather  honoring 
it. 

Moreover,  the  critic's  philosophy  of  the 
providential  provision  of  mortal  ills  is 
condemned  and  resisted  by  the  moral 
sense  and  practice  of  all  sane  people. 
If  Mr.  Farnsworth  were  to  fall  sick  he 
would  no  doubt  send  for  a  physician  of 
some  kind,  and  make  energetic  efforts  to 
escape  from  his  suffering;  and,  if  his 
neighbor  were  found  to  be  afflicting  an 
innocent  child  to  one-tenth  the  degree 
that  unnumbered  little  ones  are  being 
tortured  by  the  asserted  "providential'* 
law  of  heredity,  he  would  no  doubt  swell 
the  outcry 'of  swift  condemnation  which 
such  inhuman  conduct  awakens;  and 
yet  in  both  these  acts  he  would  repudiate 
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his  own  philosophy  no  less  certainly  than 
does  the  teaching  of  Christian  Science. 

R^ardless  of  the  dictum  of  long- 
honored  dogma,  thoughtful  people  of 
eveiy  Christian  faith  are  asserting  as 
never  before  their  right  to  insist  that 
"The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  does  not  think  or  do  evil, 
and  is  incapable  of  consenting  to  those 
things  whidi  are  pronounced  atrocious 
by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  The 
asserted  laws  of  heredity,  of  animal 
impulse,  and  of  contagion,  which,  with  utter 
indifference  to  justice,  mercy  and  right, 
have  ever  made  human  history  a  chroni- 
cle of  terror  and  of  agony, — ^that  these 
are  a  divine  provision,  or  that  they  have 
reality  or  power,  apart  from  false  human 
bdief.  Christian  Science  unequivocally 
denies;  and,  regardless  of  its  inherited 
o[Hnions,  the  heart  of  the  world  can  but 
hope  that  Christian  Science  is  right  in  so 
doing. 

The  claim  of  the  critic  that  to  deny 
God's  consciousness  of  evil  is  to  limit 
His  intelligence,  is  parallel  with  the  claim 
that  to  deny  the  possibility  of  God's 
doing  iniquity  is  to  limit  His  power.  It 
indicates  the  critic's  unhappy  failure  to 
p^t^ve  that  the  integrity  and  consistency 
of  the  Divine  nature  interdicts  His  being, 
thinking,  or  doing  anything  which  is  out 
of  keeping  with  that  nature.  In  his  in- 
sistence upon  the  necessity  of  a  struggle 
with  error,  that  there  may  be  scope  for 
die  fiaj  of  human  sympathy,  the  critic 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  that 
Oirist  Jesus  constantly  denied  such  a 
necessity  by  healing  the  sick  and  sorrow- 
ing. Tlie  sympathy  which  does  not  deny 
and  destroy  the  evil  which  brings  distress 
and  sojTOW  is  not  only  valueless,  but  its 
enervating  sentimentalism  constantly 
lends  to  augment  the  ills  and  self- 
justifications  of  those  upon  whom  it  b 
bestowed. 

Mr.  Famsworth  has  much  to  say  in 
criticism  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  use  of  the  word 
*  reflection"  in  her  statement  of  the  re- 
lation of  die  spiritual  man  to  God,  and 
his  objections  are  the  outgrowth  pirimar- 


ily  of  his  wholly  unwarranted  trespass 
upon  the  limitations  of  literary  privilege. 
Mrs.  Ekldy  illustrates  the  unvarying  like- 
ness between  God  and  the  true  man  by  re- 
ferring to  the  relation  of  the  image  in  a 
mirror  to  the  object  before  it,  and  the 
illustration  well  serves  this  specific  pur- 
pose. The  critic,  however,  insists  on 
emphasizing  aspects  of  the  illustration 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  purpose 
in  view,  and  presses  a  logical  sequence 
so  as  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  is  a 
manifest  reductio  ad  absurdum.  His  ex- 
action of  such  a  parallelism  is  entirely 
unauthorized  and  it  would  distort  and 
render  ridiculous  any  illustration  what- 
ever. Even  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  that  "jewel  of  literature,"  would 
be  made  an  offense  were  it  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "Man  reflects  and 
expresses  the  divine  substance  or  Mind; 
and  Grod  is  seen  in  His  reflection,  much 
the  same  as  man  is  seen  in  the  mirror 
which  reflects  his  image,  or  the  sun  is 
seen  in  the  ray  of  light  which  goes  out 
from  it. "  **  As  is  ...  a  ray  of  light  one 
with  the  sun,  even  so  G^  and  man, 
Father  and  son,  are  one  in  being.  The 
Scripture  reads:  *For  in  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being. ' ' '  (Science 
and  Health,  pp.  300,  361.)  This  is 
simple,  intelligible  and  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  yet  Mrs.  Ekldy  has  said 
that  many  will  fail  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  which  is  conveyed  in  Christian 
Science  by  her  use  of  the  word  "reflec- 
tion." 

The  critic  further  precipitates  multi- 
plied misstatements  of  the  teaching  of 
Christian  Science  by  failing  to  grasp  its 
clear  and  oft-repeated  discrimination  be- 
tween spiritual  man,  the  perennial  going 
forth  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  human 
sense  of  man,  or  mankind,  the  expression 
of  a  belief  in  both  good  and  evil.  For« 
instance,  Mr.  Famsworth  says:  "It  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  error  of  pro- 
creation causes  the  pure,  wise  and  sexless 
man  to  fall  into  the  dream  of  prenatal 
condition  and  physical  birth."    Instead 
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of  maintaining  this  "absurd"  contention 
Mrs.  Eddy  expressly  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  the  spiritual  man's  "fall"  into 
this  material  sense  dream  when  she  says: 
"A  mortal  sinner  is  not  Grod's  man,  for 
the  offspring  of  Grod  cannot  be  evil/' 
Mortals  "never  had  a  perfect  state  of 
being,  which  may  subsequently  be  re- 
gained." {Science  and  Healih^  pp.  475, 
476.)  So,  too,  in  the  claim  that  Christian 
Science  teaches  the  extinction  of  "indi- 
vidual" man.  As  well  say  that  in  his 
escape  from  ignorance  the  right  thinking 
boy  becomes  extinct.  All  of  human 
consciousness  which  is  erroneous,  the 
false-sense  man,  must  certainly  disappear 
as  we  awaken  to  Truth;  but  spiritual 
man,  the  continuous  manifestation  of 
the  divine  nature.  Truth,  Life  and  Love, 
having  no  error  in  consciousness,  is  of 
course  unaffected  by  the  passing  of  error. 
All  this  is  made  clear  in  Science  and 
Health  and,  unless  men  desire  to  perpet- 
uate falsity,  the  true  man  is  the  only  man 
whom  they  could  /wish  to  have  survive. 

Yet  again,  in  his  reference  to  the  free- 
dom of  will,  the  critic  fails  to  perceive 
that  Christian  Science  does  not  deny 
such  a  belief  of  freedom  to  human  sense. 
What  it  does  deny  is  that  spiritual  man 
has  the  capacity  and  is  sure  to  do  that 
which,  as  all  concede,  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  Grod,  the  source  and  F^ci- 
ple  of  man's  being,  to  do.  For  the 
spiritual  man  to  choose  evil  he  must  first 
look  upon  evil  as  more  desirable  than 
good, — ^that  is,  he  must  have  a  false  carnal 
sense  while  yet  the  likeness  and  image  of 
God, — in  Older  that  the  way  may  be  open 
for  him  to  take  his  first  step  in  that  fall 
which  is  to  rob  him  of  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God! 

Christian  Science  teaches  that  the 
individuality  of  spiritual  man  is  the  only 
individuality,  and  that  it  is  forever  pre- 
served in  the  consciousness  of  Grod;  that 
Grod  is  manifested  in  man,  but  not  ab- 
sorbed in  him,  that  all  of  Grod  does  not 
appear  in  the  individual  manifestation, 
though  His  allness  does  thus  appear. 
Man  is  not 'God,  he  is  the  expression  of 


Grod,  even  as  the  radiance  is  not  the  sun, 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  sun.  There 
could  be  no  sun  without  radiance  as 
there  could  be  no  radiance  without  the 
sun.  They  are  one  in  essence,  but 
clearly  distinguishable  in  thought,  and 
all  this  is  made  to  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  Christian  Science  that  Grod  is  not  in 
man,  even  as  the  thinker  is  not  in  his 
thought,  though  expressed  by  it  and  in- 
separable from  it. 

Mr.  Famsworth  avers  that  the  state- 
ments "God  is  All,"  and  Grod  is 
not  in  man,  involve  a  contradiction; 
and  that  the  declaration  "Grod  is  All" 
inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  Grod!  This  is  another  instance 
in  which,  though  Mrs.  Eddy  makes  her- 
self perfectiy  intelligible  to  the  sympa- 
thetic student,  the  critic,  not  having 
attained  to  a  right  concept  of  man,  has 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  to  the  author 
a  confusion  which  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  teaching  of  Christian  Science  re- 
specting marriage  is  said  by  the  critic 
to  be  "an  offense  and  folly  to  the  ordi- 
nary man."  It  is  conceivable  that  this 
statement  might  be  true  and  the  teaching 
still  remain  of  the  highest  possible  signifi- 
cance to  mankind.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts respecting  the  subject  are  taken 
from  the  chapter  on  Marriage  in  Science 
and  Health  (p.  56  et  seq,) : 

'^Marriage  is  the  legal  and  moral  pro- 
vision for  generation  among  human  kind." 

"  Chastity  is  the  cement  of  civilization 
and  progress.  Without  it  there  is  no 
stability  in  society,  and  without  it  one 
cannot  attain  the  Science  of  Life." 

"  Marriage  should  improve  the  human 
species,  becoming  a  barrier  against  vice, 
a  protection  to  woman,  strength  to  man, 
and  a  center  for  the  affections." 

"The  good  in  human  affections  must 
have  ascendency  over  the  evil  and  the 
spiritual  over  tiie  animal,  or  happiness 
will  never  be  won.  .  .  .  The  scientific 
morale  of  marriage  is  spiritual  unity.  If 
the  propagation  of  a  higher  human 
species  is  requisite  to  reach  this  goal, 
then  its  material  conditions  can  only  be 
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permitted  for  the  purpose  of  generating. 
The  foetus  must  be  kept  mentally  pure 
and  the  period  of  gestation  have  the 
sanctity  of  virginity/' 

^The  higher  nature  of  man  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  lower;  if  it  were,  the  order 
of  wisdom  would  be  reversed." 

^In  Science,  man  is  the  ofiFspring  of 
Spirit.  The  beautiful,  good,  and  pure 
constitute  his  ancestry.  His  origin  is 
not,  like  that  of  mortals,  in  brute  instinct, 
nor  does  he  pass  through  material  con- 
ditions prior  to  reaching  intelligence. 
Spirit  is  his  primitive  and  ultimate 
source  of  being." 

'^  Husbands  and  wives  should  never 
separate  if  there  is  no  Christian  demand 
for  it'* 

^ Jesus  said,  'The  children  of  this 
worid  many,  and  are  given  in  marriage: 
But  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  neither  many,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.*'* 

This  is  indeed  an  exalted  ideal.  It 
emphasizes  the  saying  that  '*  virtue  con- 
siste  not  in  abstaining  from  vice,  but  in 
not  desiring  it"  It  points  definitely 
to  a  8|Hritual  goal,  and  it  certainly  is  an 
**  offense  "  to  many  men.  But  it  is  for  the 
practical  significance  of  the  ideal  that 
Cliristian  Science  stands,  even  as  did 
Christ  Jesus  when  he  said:  **Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and  can  those  who 
are  loyal  to  the  inculcations  of  the  Master 
question  the  propriety  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
reiteration  and  application  of  his  teach- 
ing? A  late  writer  has  said  that  the 
tact  of  the  transcendence  of  moral  prin- 
ciples is  the  explanation  of  their  strength 
and  significance,  since,  whatever  the 
effort  to  apply  them,  they  are  always  in 
advance.  ''The  attraction  of  an  un- 
attainable ideal  is  the  world's  moral 
motxH*,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  it  is  the 
tibing  that  transforms  the  race.  'Be  ye 
peifect,'  is  impossible  and  yet  our  duty. 
This  inherent  contradiction  explains  the 
paiadoiical  character  of  all  great  teach- 


ing, and  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the  worid 's 
redemption."* 

Mrs.  Eddy  hews  to  the  line  when  she 
says:  "To  tiie  physical  senses,  the  strict 
demands  of  Christian  Science  seem  per- 
emptory." "  The  licentious  disposition  is 
discouraged  over  its  slight  spiritual  pros- 
pects. When  all  men  are  bidden  to  the 
feast,  the  excuses  come."  {Science  and 
Health,  pp.  327,  180.)  These  are  hard 
sayings  for  the  unaspiring,  but  is  she 
therefore  to  be  condemned? 

Christian  Science  gives  no  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  consciousness  is 
ever  disembodied,  and  the  effort  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  teaches  the  Buddhistic 
idea  of  reincarnation  is  wholly  specula- 
tive and  unauthorized.  It  does  teach, 
however,  that  the  experience  of  physical 
death  does  not  transform  character, 
and  that  hereafter,  if  not  here,  "suffer- 
ing or  Science  must  destroy  all  illusions 
r^^arding  life  and  mind,  and  regenerate 
material  sense  and  self.  .  .  .  Mortal  be- 
lief must  lose  all  satisfaction  in  error  and 
sin  inorderto  part  with  them."  "  Asdeath 
findeth  mortal  man,  so  shall  he  be  after 
death,  until  probation  and  growth  shall 
effect  the  needed  change."  (Science  and 
Health,  pp.  «96,  291.)  "Flesh  was 
never  incarnated;  Grod  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh  is  the  divine  outer  action 
upon  the  inner  vile  affections  of  mortals. 
The  influence  from  without  cometh  from 
Spirit"  (Mrs.  Eddy,  Christian  Science 
Journal,  Oct,  1886,  p.  161.) 

Mr.  Famsworth  quite  misunderstands 
the  teaching  of  Christian  Science  when 
he  declares  that "  it  is  a  method  of  healing 
by  negation."  It  follows,  "as  the  night 
the  day,"  that  the  realization  of  the  all- 
ness  of  Grod,  good,  must  lead  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  nothingness  of  evil,  since 
every  positive  declaration  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  denial  of  all  its  negatives* 
The  merest  tyro  in  mathematics  who 
understands  the  statements  that  the  sum 
of  equals  is  equal,  and  that  the  shortest 

*OarriBon  the  NonrRMkUaU,  fagr  &iieit  .Ooiligr» 
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distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line,  knows  that  they  deny  all  that  is 
contradictory  thereto.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  this  fundamental  point  is  essential 
to  all  clear  thinking,  and  Mrs.  Ekldy  has 
directed  attention  to  it  in  her  epigram- 
matic statement  that  "Life,  Grod,  om- 
nipotent good,  deny  death,  evil,  sin, 
disease."     (Science  and  Healthy  p.  113.) 

In  denying  mortal  beliefs,  which  are 
at  war  with  the  positive,  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  Christian  Science 
is  evidencing  its  loyalty  to  these  truths, 
and  is  logically  consistent  therewith.  It 
is  apparent  that  to  deny  a  falsity  amounts 
to  nothing  if  the  positive  truth  which 
renders  the  denial  logically  necessary  is 
not  understood  and  adhered  to;  and 
the  habit  of  such  mere  verbal  denial  is 
strongly  condemned  in  Christian  Science. 
The  scientific  denial  of  the  reality  of  sin, 
sickness  and  death  does  not  signify  that 
they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with  as  very 
real  to  human  sense.  The  thought  that 
evil  is  to  be  overcome  by  ignoring  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
Christian  Science.  The  denial  of  the 
reality  of  evil  must  be  a  fruit  of  the  recog- 
nition of  infinite  being,  and  it  can  be  ef- 
fective only  as  we  enter  into  the  under- 
standing of  the  eternal  verities  of  Spirit. 

The  claim  that  God's  love  to  man, 
His  manifestation  and  likeness,  is  self- 
love,  and  therefore  unideal,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  claim,  often  made,  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  un- 
selfish motive !  The  nature  of  the  thought 
of  infinite  Mind  r^arding  the  ''  sons  and 
daughters  of  Grod"  can  never  be  appre- 
hended by  those  who  attempt  to  measure 
it  in  the  vessels  of  human  sense.  The 
statement  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  reference  to 
Love  as  the  highest  synonym  of  Grod 
relegates  His  nature  as  Truth  to  a  secon- 
dary place,  indicates  a  misunderstanding 
of  her  thought;  and  the  further  intima- 
tion, that  this  has  been  done  by  Mrs. 
Eddy  in  order  to  foist  woman  in  general, 
and  herself  in  particular,  into  presump- 
tuous prominence,  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  her  own  teaching  when  she  says  of 


Rev.   12  :  1,   "The  Revelator  saw  .  .  . 
the  spiritual  ideal  as  a  woman  clothed  in 
light,  ...  In  divine  revelation,  material 
and  corporeal  selfhood  disappear,  and  the 
spiritual  idea  is  understood."     (Science 
and  Healthy  p.  561.)     To  discredit  the 
motive  of  one  whose  thought  we  have 
failed  to  divine,  and    that  through  no 
fault   of   theirs,    is    neither   logical    nor 
chivalrous.     Mrs.  Eddy  has  said  of  her- 
self: "To-day,  though  rejoicing  in  some 
progress,  she  still  finds  herself  a  willing 
disciple  at  the  heavenly  gate,  waiting  for 
the    Mind    of    Christ."     (Science    and 
Health,  pref.  ix.)     '"The  good    that    a 
man  does  is  the  one  thing  needful  and 
the    sole     proof    of    rightness."     (Mrs. 
Eddy,  in     The    Indepmdeni,    Nov.    22, 
1906.)     He   who    perceives   and   proves 
beyond      question      a     law     of     Life, 
and    who    is     true     to    the    revelation 
thus  received,  must  maintain  an  attitude 
of  assertion  which  is  necessarily  open  to 
mis  judgment;   and  yet  the  greatness  and 
the  worthiness  of  the  discoverer  is  always 
measured   by  just  this   fealty   to   truth. 
Bruno  was  tiius  loyal,  so  was  John  Knox, 
and  so,  too,  is  Mrs.  Ekldy,  but  she  has 
claimed  no  distinction  other  than  that  of 
having  been  called  of  God   to  witness 
to    men    of    His    saving    truth.     Thus 
ministering  with  a  heroism  and  devotion 
rare  in  all  history,  she  has  wrought  for 
humanity  that  which  has  led  unnumbered 
thousands  who  were  once  bound  by  sick- 
ness and  sin  to  rejoice  in  health  and  free- 
dom, and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
they  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

The  critic  ventures  the  suggestion  that 
Mrs.  Ekldy  should  have  had  respect  to 
the  philosophies  of  the  past,  should 
have  absorbed  the  subtle  lore  of  the 
Orient,  as,  it  would  seem,  he  has  done; 
but  the  men  and  women  for  whom  she 
has  opened  the  door  to  physical  and 
spiritual  freedom,  by  giving  them  a 
nobler  concept  of  Grod  and  of  man, — 
these  give  thanks  that  she  was  so  "  wisely 
philosophical"  as  to  turn  away  from  the 
"  profitless  paths  of  decadent  metaphysics," 
and  fix  her  thought  upon  the  Word  of 
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God  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Instead  of  accepting 
physical  sense  testimony  as  to  the  reality 
of  evil,  and  thus  being  compelled  to  argue 
for  its  educational  value  and  necessity  in 
human  experience,  as  does  that  great 
body  of  Christian  materialists  who  are 
so  far  separated  from  the  practice  of 
Christ  Jesus  as  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
sent  forth  his  disciples  to  heal  as  well  as 
to  preach;  instead  of  thus  tramping 
with  the  unsatisfied  thousands  the  creak- 
ing tfeadmiUs  of  human  belief,  she 
turned  from  matter  to  Mind,  and  with 
quickened  vision  saw  that  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  infinity  of  Spirit,  the  omni- 
presence of  good,  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  rational  place  for  evil,  and  that 
spiritual  sense  and  demonstration  are 
humanity's  only  safe  guides.  Following 
these  she  escaped  the  Sahara  of  agnos- 
ticism and  infidelity  into  which  material 
phflosophy  has  ever  led  its  votaries,  at- 
tained to  a  sense  of  saving  truth  which 
replaces  the  world's  sigh  with  a  song, 
and  inaugurated  a  movement  that  is  re- 
calling the  Christian's  gladdening  assur- 
ance of  humanity's  redemption. 

Strangely  enough  this  suggestion  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  should  have  familiarized  her- 
sdf  with  the  [diilosophies  of  the  past 
foUows  the  contradictory  intimation  that 
she  has  borrowed  her  ideas  largely  from 
these  [^osophies !  Respecting  this  mat- 
ter Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "Throughout  all 
gmerations  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  Christ,  as  the  spiritual 
idea, — the  reflection  of  Grod, — ^has  come 
with  some  measure  of  power  and  grace 
to  all  prepared  to  receive  Christ,  Truth." 
{Science  and  Health,  p.  SSS.)  Speaking 
further  of  her  experience,  she  says :  "  I 
knew  the  Principle  of  all  harmonious 
Mind-«ction  to  be  God,  and  that  cures 
were  produced  in  primitive  Christian 
healing  by  holy,  uplifting  faith;  but  I 
must  know  the  Science  of  this  healing, 
and  I  won  my  way  to  absolute  conclu- 
sions through  divine  revelation,  reason, 
and  demonstration."  *'  In  following  these 
leadings  of  scientific  revelation,  the  Bible 


was  my  only  textbook.  The  Scriptures 
were  illumined;  reason  and  revelation 
were  reconciled,  and  afterwards  the  truth 
of  Christian  Science  was  demonstrated." 
(Science  and  Healthy  pp.  109,  110). 

In  a  public  address,  a  fair-minded 
Universalist  clergyman  recently  delivered 
a  deserved  rebuke  when  he  said :  "  Some 
of  the  clergy  are  prone  to  deal  with 
Christian  Science  by  attempting  to  trace 
its  elements  back  to  some  ancient  sourccr 
and  by  attaching  to  it,  as  a  whole,  the 
name  of  some  old  and  discountenanced 
system.  But  one  thing  should  be  re- 
called, there  is  a  '  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  ^ 
'Broken  lights  of  God'  shine  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  in  all  systems,  especially  in 
all  great  lives.  It  was  an  old  infidel 
argument  against  Christianity  that  it 
was  'not  original.'  The  Golden  Rule 
was  said  to  have  been  taught  by  Con- 
fucius, the  incarnation  by  Buddha. 
Some  of  the  gems  of  the  Master's  thought 
were  traced  to  the  Rabbi  Hallel.  But 
this  only  showed  the  dissemination  of  a 
universal  truth,  its  appeal  to  universal 
need.  .  .  .  Electricity  existed,  and  some 
slight  knowledge  of  it  was  possessedr 
long  before  it  was  truly  discovered  and 
utilized,  but  does  this  give  Franklin  and 
Morse  less  honor?  Mrs.  Eddy  pos-- 
sessed  a  spiritual  responsiveness  whicb 
enabled  her  to  rediscover  the  saving^ 
truth  of  the  Master's  teaching  after  it 
had  long  been  obscured  in  human  con- 
sciousness. .  .  .  She  had  the  capacity 
to  understand  and  state  its  Principle,  to 
awaken  confidence  through  practical  dem- 
onstration, and  to  send  the  Word  on  it» 
mission  of  healing.  She  is  none  the  less 
its  Discoverer  though  its  scattered  beams 
were  shining,  and  as  such  she  merits 
humanity's  gratitude." 

The  value  of  a  philosophical  or  re- 
ligious system  does  not  depend  upon  its 
novelty,  but  upon  the  success  with  which 
it  brings  concepts  of  Truth  into  saving 
relation  with  human  need,  and  the  bane 
of  materialistic  philosophy  is  seen  in  the 
passing  from  Christian  consciousness  of 
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practically  all  the  pristme  dependence  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  Jesus  upon  Truth 
to  overcome  human  ills.  Some  sense  of 
the  allness  of  good  and  the  nothingness 
of  evil  has  been  entertained  by  many 
aspiring  souls  in  the  past,  but  it  was 
given  Uie  Leader  of  this  movement  so 
to  apprehend  these  truths,  their  relation 
to  die  demonstrations  of  Christ  Jesus 
and  to  the  problems  of  human  life,  as 
to  be  able  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
her  conclusions,  and  thus  formulate  and 
establish  the  Science  of  Christianity. 
Without  disparagement  of  what  others 
have  done,  this  she  has  achieved  for 
humanity,  through  untold  struggle  and 
prayer.  Is  it  not  natural  that  she 
should  be  honored  and  her  service  ap- 
preciated, not  only  by  those  who  have 
entered  into  their  inheritance  of  health 
and  peace  through  Christian  Science, 
but  by  every  lover  of  mankind  to  whom 
the  facts  have  become  known? 

To  the  earnest  truth-seeker  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  those  who 
through  pain  or  heart-hunger  are  im- 
pelled to  study  Christian  Science  find  in 
it  great  illumination,  spiritual  stimulus, 
freedom  and  joy.  Christian  Science  has 
effected  the  h^ing  and  redemption  of 
thousands  in  every  walk  of  life.  Every 
issue  of  its  publications  includes  pages 
of  testimonies  which  have  been  carefully 
verified,  and  the  weight  of  this  evidence 
is  cumulative  and  convincing.  Men  and 
women  are  everywhere  witnessing  that 
it  has  brought  them  surcease  of  pain, 
the  healing  of  all  kinds  of  functional  and 
organic  disease,  and  a  new  and  inspiring 
sense  of  the  divine  nearness,  love  and 
power;  that  it  has  opened  the  Scriptures, 
and  led  to  their  daily  study  as  never 
before;  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  lead 
a  nobler,  purer  life,  to  love  Grod  and 
their  fellow-men  more  truly,  to  overcome 
life's  ills,  and  to  bear  those  not  yet  es- 


caped from  with  less  irritation  and  com- 
plaint,— in  a  word,  that  it  has  brought 
them  the  fulfilment  of  their  prayers  and 
the  prayers  of  Christian  people  in  all  the 
years;  and  the  many  beautiful  temples 
dedicated  to  this  new-old  religion  are 
simple  thank-offerings  from  those  who 
have  been  thus  benefited. 

Our  critic  passes  by  all  these  "fruits 
of  the  Spirit,''  by  which  the  Master  has 
said  we  should  both  judge  and  be  judged, 
and  declares  that  Christian  Science 
"does  not  produce  a  witness''  ;  that  a 
subtle  danger  lurks  in  its  teaching!  He 
cannot  gainsay  the  ideal  of  faith  and  love 
and  purity  which  Christian  Science  has 
set  before  him,  nor  can  he  deny  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  great  body  of  human 
testimony  in  support  of  its  healing 
efficacy,  the  practical  good  that  it  is 
accomplishing.  Wherein,  then,  is  the 
danger,  the  menace  to  the  public  weal, 
against  which  he  feels  called  to  warn  an 
unsuspecting  public?  Suppose  that 
those  who  are  rejoicing  in  health,  after 
long  years  of  hopeless  invalidism,  who 
have  become  for  the  first  time  earnest 
students  of  the  Bible,  who  unequivocally 
and  in  a  single  voice  declare  that  they 
have  been  uplifted  and  helped  in  every 
way  through  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Science, — suppose  this  ever-increasing 
number  were  to  be  doubled,  multiplied 
ten,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand-fold,  until 
their  "glad  faces"  and  enthusiastic  faith 
might  be  found  in  every  home:  would  this 
mean  retrogression  or  advance,  injury  or 
betterment  for  mankind  ? 

To  all  who  are  seeking  for  Truth,  a 
bit  of  suggestive  counsel,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Huxley,  may  be  commended.  It 
reads  as  follows:  "Sit  down  before  all 
the  facts  as  a  little  child." 


John  B.  Willis. 


Boston^  Mass. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 

PROFESSOR  WYCKOFF'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  DIRECT- 

LEGISLATION  CONSIDERED. 


Honmit  Oldeeton  Who  Distrnat  Democracy. 

IN  A  RECENT  communication  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  Ths  Arena  Professor  W.  A. 
Wyckoff  of  the  department  of  EUstorj,  Politics 
and  Economics  of  Princeton  Uniyersity,  thus 
flommariaes  his  three  objections  to  Direct- 
Legislation: 

**In  the  first  place,  this  policy  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  our  present  form  of  govem- 
ment.  Ours  is  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
cniment;  the  pc^cy  in  question  is  an  attempt 
at  reversion  to  direct  government  and  as  such 
is  an  attack  upon  our  present  system. 

''In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  would  be  seized  upon  by  the 
madiine  politicians  and  operated  to  bad  ends 
hx  more  effectively  than  private  citizens  could 
operate  it  to  good  ends.  Private  citizens  have 
l&le  time  for  and  little  skill  in  the  operation 
of  p<ditical  machineiy.  Professional  poli- 
tidaDB  of  the  want  type  have  both  abundance 
of  time  and  skill  for  such  operation. 

''In  the  third  place,  the  policy,  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  used  by  private  citizens,  would  re- 
salt  in  atomistic  instead  of  organic  leg^islation. 

"We  stand  in  need  of  simplification  that 
win  incxease  responsibility,  not  added  com- 
plexity that  will  diffuse  it." 

As  these  objections  q>itomize  three  of  the 
strongest  reasons  that  have  been^urged  against 
goarded  representative  government,  they  call 
lor  more  than  passing  notice. 

There  seems  to  be  much  misapprehension 
among  a  few  of  our  academic  thinkers  in  our 
more  conservative  educational  centers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  practical  and  fundamental 
measures  which  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  and  preserve  to  us  a 
popular  representative  government  so  hedged 
about  bj  provisions  to  make  it  truly  represen- 
tative of  die  people's  wishes  as  to  be  actually 
as  wdl  as  theoretically  a  government  of  the 


people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Professor  Wyckc^  is  we  believe  thoroughly 
honest  and  conscientious  in  his  objections  to 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  He  stands  as 
a  representative  of  a  number  of  honest  and 
sincere  citizens  in  certain  of  our  great  munici- 
pal centers  and  in  some  of  our  more  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary  educational  institutions, 
who  move  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  largely 
dominated  by  privileged  interests  and  classes, 
until  they  have,  doubtless  quite  unconsciously, 
come  to  accept  ideals  that  are  as  fundamentally 
antagonistic  to  the  basic  requirements  of  a 
democratic  republican  government  as  they 
are  favorable  to  class-rule  or  the  rule  of  the 
privileged  few  through  the  ingenious  and 
effective  modem  devices  for  nullifying  in  fact 
popular  rule  and  substituting  for  it  the  actual 
rule  of  the  interests  of  privileged  classes. 
These  men  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  corrupt  boss  and  the  money-controlled 
political  machine  that  have  degraded  and  de- 
bauched politics  and  time  and  again  circum- 
vented the  wishes  and  Interests  of  the  people 
in  city,  state  and  nation,  have  become  all- 
powerful  and  retained  their  influence  only 
because  of  vast  campaign  contributions  and 
other  forms  of  subsidizing  practiced  by  large 
corporate  interests, — the  feudalbm  of  privi- 
1^^  wealth  through  its  alliance  with  the 
money-controlled  political  machine  has  be- 
come at  once  the  real  master  of  government 
and  the  master  of  the  bread  of  the  mil- 
lions. 

These  honest  men,  who  have  imbibed  re- 
actionary and  undemocratic  ideals  through 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
arguments  of  the  special-pleaders  for  the  in- 
terests, are  to-day  in  a  position  very  analogous 
to  that  of  certain  conscientious  and  high- 
minded  old  Tories  prior  to  our  Revolutionary 
War,  who  honestly  opposed  Otis,  Adams, 
Hancock,  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Henry, 
and  who  long  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
British  after  the  war  for  freedom  had  beei* 
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inaugdrated.  They  were  honest  in  their 
stand.  They  distrusted  the  people  and  pop- 
ular rule.  They  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  or  the  right  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
or  some  other  classes  or  privileged  ones  to 
rule  over  the  people.  They  were  sincere  and 
honest  in  their  views,  swayed  by  inbred  con- 
servative thought  and  prejudice  rather  than 
by  any  special  thought  of  personal  advantage 
or  loss,  and  thus  in  actuating  motives  they 
stood  quite  apart  from  those  Tories  who  were 
seeking  official  positions  or  advantages  pre- 
sumably to  be. gained  by  aligning  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy. 
Their  views,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  far 
more  consideration  than  the  sophistry  of  their 
sordid  and  sdf-seeking  companions. 

So,  we  take  it.  Professor  Wyckoff  belongs  to 
the  class  of  conservatives  who  to-day  honestly 
oppose  direct-leg^islation  from  pure  motives; 
and  as  a  representative  of  this  class,  his  views 
call  for  careful  and  serious  examination. 

The  Maater  Ohiectiona  Examined. 

Professor  Wyckoff's  first  objection  is  the 
chief  claim  upon  which  the  upholders  of  a 
government  which  is  as  representative  in  form  v 
as  it  b  misrepresentative  in  character  depend 
in  attacking  any  practical  measures  that  so 
safeguard  representative  government  that  it 
shall  be  truly  representative  of  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  electorate,  whom  the  people's 
servants  are  supposed  to  represent  instead  of 
becoming  the  s^vile  tools  of  selfish  special 
interests  laboring  to  circumvent  and  nullify 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  contention  is  made  that  Direct-Legisla- 
tion is  contrary  to  our  representative  system 
of  govemenmt,  and  thus  should  be  opposed. 
Now  we  shall  presently  examine  this  conten- 
tion and  find,  we  think,  that  it  is  unsound. 
But  before  doing  so,  let  us  see  whether  the 
contention  itself  is  tenable. 

We  assume  that  Professor  Wyckoff  be- 
lieves in  the  fundamental  demands  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  basic 
principles  that  differentiate  a  popular  govern- 
ment from  class-rule;  in  a  word,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  Now  if  a  government  established 
with  this  object  in  view,  as  certainly  was  our 
Republic,  in  the  course  of  time  should  fall  into 
hands  who  subtly  yet  effectively  transformed 
it  from  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people, 
into  a  government  of  politicians  acting  for 
special   classes  through  a   money-controlled 


machine,  so  as  to  defeat  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  would  the  true  friends  of 
popular  rule  oppose  any  practical  changes  that 
would  defeat  the  class-rule  that  had  over- 
thrown popular  rule  and  reinstate  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people? 

We  take  it  that  Professor  Wyckoff  will  not 
claim  that  conditions  have  not  obtained  in  our 
Republic  where  real  popular  rule  has  time  and 
again  been  systematically  defeated  in  the  in- 
terests of  powerful  classes  and  political  bosses. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  he  wiU  argue  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  political  contributions, 
courtesies,  special  favors,  bribery  by  passes 
and  other  favors  of  great  corporations  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  steel  and  coal 
interests  and  other  special  interests.  Boss 
Quay  would  have  been  able  to  set  up  and  cast 
down  whomsoever  he  desired  and  long  rule 
Pennsylvania  as  effectively  as  an  Oriental 
potentate.  No,  it  was  the  united  action  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  the 
corrupt  boss  and  money-controlled  machine 
that  destroyed  all  reaUy  popular  government 
and  corrupted  a  state's  representatives  and 
officiab  until  they  rode  rough-shod  over  the 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

Again,  we  do  not  imagine  that  Professor 
Wyckoff  would  hold  that  Senators  Piatt  and 
Depew  are  the  men  to-day  who  would  repre- 
sent New  York  state  in  Uie  national  Senate, 
if  those  gentlemen  had  not  been  the  servants 
of  great  express  and  railway  corporations. 
If  the  people  instead  of  the  corporations  were 
being  represented,  other  men,  who  would  rec- 
ognize Uieir  position  as  being  that  of  agents 
or  servants  of  the  people  and  not  the  agents 
and  servants  of  public-service  corporations 
and  privil^^  interests,  would  represent  the 
Empire  State. 

And  these  are  but  two  typical  instances  of 
misrepresentation  of  the  people  since  the 
virtual  destruction  of  a  government  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  by  class  representa- 
tion and  rule,  through  the  boss  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine.  As  a  student  of  history. 
Professor  Wyckoff  must  know  that  republics, 
to  remain  truly  representative  of  the  electorate, 
must  be  eternally  vigilant  against  the  tendency 
of  official  classes  to  become  a  ruling  instead  of 
a  representative  class,  and  the  equally  grave 
danger  of  persons  and  classes  oustide  of  the 
actual  government  of  the  Republic  becoming 
the  real  masters  of  government  for  sdfish  in- 
terests, enrichment  or  aggrandizement.  The 
Republic  of  Florence  is  a  striking  example  of 
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the  latter  peril,  as  was  that  of  Venice  an  iUus- 
timtion  of  the  danger  of  autocratic  rule  by  an 
ever-narrowing  pditical  group.  Of  Florence 
and  the  subversive  influence  of  the  di  Medici 
funily  of  bankers,  the  well-known  historian, 
Professor  Vallari,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Fknrence  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  bale- 
ful machinations  of  Cosimo  di  Medici: 

"He  succeeded  in  solving  the  strange  prob- 
lem of  becoming  absolute  ruler  of  a  republic 
that  was  keenly  jealous  of  its  liberty,  without 
holding  any  fixed  office,  without  suppressing 
any  previous  form  of  government  and  always 
preserving  the  appearance  and  form  of  a 
private  citizen." 

Now  the  changed  conditions  in  American 
politics  since  the  rise  of  the  great  public-ser- 
vice corporations  and  other  privileged  classes 
that  work  in  harmony  with  the  public  utility 
monopolies,  have  rendered  possible  the  corrupt 
political  boss  and  the  money-controlled  ma- 
diine,  that  without  interfering  with  the  out- 
ward form  or  semblance  of  a  genuine  represen- 
tative government  such  as  was  the  Republic 
in  its  infant  days,  have  changed  the  actual 
character  of  representative  government  in  so 
positive  and  startling  a  manner  that  in  many 
instances  the  rule  of  privileged  corporations 
and  classes  through  the  boss  and  the  macihne 
is  so  ^ling  that  no  intelligent  or  conscientious 
man  will  deny  the  virtual  destruction  of  a 
government  truly  representative  of  the  people 
or  re^wnsive  to  their  wishes. 

Now  we  hold  that  even  if  the  contention  of 
Professor  Wyckoff  were  sound — something 
which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit — the 
presence  of  the  changed  condition  which  is 
destrojing  the  essentiab  of  a  truly  representa- 
tive popular  government  should  lead  every 
bdiever  in  a  government  of,  for  and  by  the 
people  or  in  the  fundamental  principles  that 
differentiate  a  democratic  or  popular  govern- 
Bient  from  class-rule,  to  unremittingly  battle 
for  changes  that  would  make  the  government 
honestly  representative  of  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  all  the  people. 

We  do  not,  however,  hold  that  Direct-Leg- 
idatkm  is  contrary  to  our  present  form  of 
govemmenL  The  large  majority  of  the  master- 
spirits as  wdl  as  the  people  who  founded  and 
moulded  into  form  our  government  bdieved 
in  a  democratic  republic  or  a  government 
fcsponsife  at  all  times  to  the  wiU  of  the  people, 
mad  in  idiidi  the  officials  should  be  the  agents 


or  servants  of  the  people.  This  is  a  fact  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  controversy. 
The  representatives  were  elected,  not  to 
represent  a  political  boss,  a  money-controlled 
machine,  or  powerful  interests  and  great 
monopolies  who  were  seeking  enrichment 
through  special  privileges  and  monopoly 
rights.  They  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  electorate.  They 
were  the  people's  servants  and  agents,  ap- 
pointed to  represent  and  not  to  misrepresent 
them.  Now  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  merely  practical  measures  that  have  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  a  truly 
representative  or  a  democratic  republican 
government  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  present. 

The  people's  agents  are  assumed  to  be 
honest  men  who  desire  to  represent  and  not 
misrepresent  their  principab, — the  electors. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  persons  who  will 
faithfully  represent  those  who  have  placed 
them  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  not  scoundrels 
that  are  seeking  personal  wealth,  power  or 
position  by  betraying  their  trust.  But  these 
agents  may  sometimes  be  ignorant  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  Direct-Legislation 
provides  effective  means  for  making  the  peo- 
ple's rule  supreme,  for  making  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  truly  representative  of 
their  principals,  and  not  representatives  of 
interests  inimical  to  the  people's  wishes  and 
interests.  Is  that  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  government?  We  do  not  imagine  that 
the  master-spirits  of  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth  or  the  astute  attorneys  and 
special-pleaders  who  have  succeeded  in  mis- 
leading many  sincere  and  thoroughly  honest 
meiu  believe  in  their  hearts  for  one  moment 
that  this  contention  is  sound  or  based  on  fact 
or  reason.  Their  cry  is  a  dishonest  cry.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  thief  who,  after  seizing  a 
large  roll  of  bills  in  a  bank,  rushed  into  the 
crowded  street  and  began  lustily  joining  in 
the  cry,  "Stop  thief!"  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention from  himself  and  enable  him  to  escape 
with  his  stolen  wealth.  The  great  corpora- 
tions which  are  the  backbone  of  the  opposition 
to  Direct-Legislation,  as  they  are  the  backbone 
of  the  money-controlled  machine  and  the 
corruption  in  present-day  politics,  know  full 
well  that  they  have  destroyed  popular  repre- 
sentative government  while  preserving  its 
outward  form  and  semblance,  as  effectively 
as  did  the  di  Medici  family  destroy  the  Re- 
public of  Florence  without  holding  office  or 
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interfering  with  the   machinery  of  popular 
government. 

TIm  Supreme  Oourt  of  Oregon  on  The  Oon- 
siitationality  of  Direct-Legislation. 

On  this  point  much  higher  legal  authorities 
than  Professor  Wyckoff  have  spoken.  The 
highest  l^gal  tribimals  of  both  Oregon  and 
California  have  spoken,  and  they  have  upheld 
the  contentions  of  the  friends  of  Direct-Legis- 
lation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  was  appealed 
to,  after  the  people  had  embedded  Direct- 
L^islation  in  their  constitution,  to  nullify 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  people  voiced  by 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voting  electorate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  provision  contrary 
to  the  form  of  government  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution;  and  in  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
cisions that  has  in  recent  years  come  from  a 
high  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Direct- 
Legislation  amendment,  accompanying  its 
ruling  with  the  following  opinion: 

*'Nor  do  we  think  the  amendment  void 
because  in  conflict  with  section  4,  article  4,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  guaran- 
teeing to  every  state  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  several  states  against  arilstocratic  and 
monarchical  invasions,  and  against  insurrec- 
tions and  domestic  violence,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  abolishing  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Cooley,  Const. -Lim.  (7th  Ed.), 
45;  2  Story,  Const.  (5th  Ed.).  Sec.  1815. 
But  it  does  not  forbid  them  from  amending  or 
changing  their  Constitution  in  any  way  tibey 
may  see  fit,  so  long  as  none  of  these  results  is 
accomplished.  No  particular  style  of  govern- 
ment is  designated  in  the  Constitution  as  re- 
publican, nor  is  its  exact  form  in  any  way 
prescribed.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  government  administered  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  or  appointed  by  the  people  or 
by  their  authority.  Mr.  Madison  says  it  is  'a 
government  which  derives  all  its  powers  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  is  administered  by  persons  hold- 
ing their  offices  during  pleasure,  for  a  limited 
period,  or  during  good  behavior.*  The  Fed- 
eralist,  302.  And  in  discussing  the  section  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  now 
under  consideration,  he  says:  *But  the  au- 
thority extends  no  further  than  to  a  guaranty 


of  a  republican  form  of  government,  whidi 
supposes  a  preexisting  government  of  the 
form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  existing,  republican  forms  are 
continued  by  the  states,  they  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Whenever  the 
states  may  choose  to  substitute  other  repub- 
lican forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to 
claim  the  Federal  guaranty  for  the  latter. 
The  only  restriction  imposed  on  them  is  that 
they  shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti- 
republican  constitutions.'  Id.,  824.  Now, 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
does  not  abolish  or  destroy  the  republican 
form  of  government.  The  representative 
character  of  the  government  still  remains. 
The  people  have  simply  reserved  to  themsdves 
a  larger  share  of  legislative  power,  but  they 
have  not  overthrown  the  republican  form  of 
the  government,  or  substituted  another  in  its 
place.  The  government  is  still  divided  into 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, the  duties  of  which  are  discharged  by 
representatives  sdected  by  the  people.  Under 
this  amendment  it  is  true,  the  people  may  ex- 
ercise a  legblative  power,  and  may,  in  effect, 
veto  or  defeat  bills  passed  and  approved  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Grovemor;  but  the 
leg^islative  and  executive  departments  are  not 
destroyed,  nor  are  their  powers  or  authority 
materially  curtailed.  Laws  proposed  and 
enacted  by  the  people  under  the  initiative 
clause  of  the  amendment  are  subject  to  the 
same  constitutional  limitations  as  other  statutes 
and  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  Lq;i8- 
lature  at  will.  The  veto-power  of  the  Gover- 
nor is  not  abridged  in  any  way,  except  as  to 
such  laws  as  the  Legislature  may  refer  to  the 
people.  The  provision  of  the  amendment 
that  *the  veto-power  of  the  Grovemor  shall 
not  extend  to  measures  referred  to  the  people,' 
must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  measures 
which  the  Legislature  may  refer,  and  cannot 
apply  to  acts  upon  which  the  referendum  may 
be  invoked  by  petition.  The  Governor  is 
required,  under  ike  Constitution,  to  exercise 
hb  veto-power,  if  at  all,  within  five  days  after 
the  act  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  un- 
less the  general  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  prevent  its  return  within  that  time, 
in  which  case  he  shall  exercise  his  right  within 
five  days  after  the  adjournment.  He  must  neces- 
sarily act,  therefore  before  the  time  expires 
within  which  a  referendum  by  petition  on  any 
act  of  the  Legislature  may  be  invoked,  and  be- 
fore it  can  be  known  whether  it  will  be  invoked 
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or  not.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to 
Teto  any  act  submitted  to  him,  except  such  as 
the  L^ialature  may  specially  refer  to  the 
people,  one  of  the  sttFeguards  against  hasty  or 
iD-aidvised  legislation  which  is  everywhere  re- 
garded as  essential  is  removed — a  result  mani- 
festly not  contemplated  by  the  amendment." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  recently 
rendered  a  notable  decision  with  but  one  dis- 
senting opinion,  in  which  the  constitutionality 
of  Direct-Legislation  was  upheld,  the  court 
fimling  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  are 
not  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment The  corporations  and  the  corrupt 
enemies  of  the  Republic  have  been  so  in  the 
halnt  of  relying  on  their  hired  attorneys  to 
read  meanings  which  they  desire  into  the 
Constitution,  or  to  distort  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  make  it  defeat  the  ends  its  framers 
had  in  view,  that  they  have  come  to  imagine 
that  whenevr  their  avarice  and  wishes  are 
oppoaedt  some  means  must  be  found  for  de- 
feating the  people.  The  Supreme  Courts  of 
Oregon  and  California  refused  to  allow  those 
who  wished  to  defeat  the  fundamental  essen- 
tials of  a  truly  representative  government  to 
find  a  refuge  in  their  decisions.  Direct-Legis- 
lation safeguards  republican  government, 
whidi  is  supposed  to  be  a  government  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  by  making  it  effectively 
representative  of  the  electorate.  It  simply 
gaards  against  its  perversion  by  corrupt  and 
futhleas  legislatars  who  betray  the  people, 
tnunf^  on  thdr  wishes  and  sacrifice  their 
iuteieats  for  the  benefit  of  privilege-seeking 
and  exf^oiting  dasses.  It  is  as  inconceivable 
that  an  honest  legislator  would  refuse  to  take 
his  ordcfB  from  the  people  he  pretends  to 
wpifeacnt  and  on  whose  votes  he  must  rely  if 
he  is  to  aj^pear  as  their  agent  in  the  halls  of 
l^gislatiQn,  as  it  is  that  an  agent  of  his  principal 
in  a  business  enterprise  should  refuse  to  take 
flrden  from  his  empLojet,  Direct-Legisla- 
tion, instead  of  destroying  a  truly  popular  rep- 
resentative government,  provides  against  such 
actoal  destruction  as  recent  de^es  have 
shown  in  numerous  instances  to  have  been 
aooomj^ished  by  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth. 

Majority  Bnlo  and  Oormpt  Politics. 

We  now  come  16  consider  Professor  Wyck- 
off*s  oeoood  objection  to  popular  rule  through 
Direct-Lq^Mlation.  It  embodies  his  fear  that 
this  practical  measure  for  enabling  the  people 


to  veto  corrupt  leg^islation  or  laws  inimical  to 
their  interests,  or  for  permitting  them  to  com- 
pel the  passage  of  measures  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  desire  to  be  enacted,  would  en- 
able the  machine  politician  to  dominate  legis- 
lation to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  such  an  objec- 
tion as  the  above  coming  from  a  professor  in 
the  department  of  '*  history,  politics  and 
economics"  in  a  leading  American  college. 
All  persons  familiar  with  American  political 
conditions  of  the  present  time  know  full  well 
that  the  Direct-L^;islation  movement  is  a 
pronounced  protest  against  the  machine  politi- 
cians who  during  the  recent  decades  have  so 
perfected  the  political  machine  by  the  aid  of 
privileged  interests  and  the  great  public- 
service  corporations,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
nominate  their  own  tools  or  faith  servitors, 
and  in  this  way  and  this  way  alone  are  enabled 
each  session  to  engineer  through  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  states  laws  that  give  un- 
just monopoly  rights  and  privileges  to  favored 
classes  or  interests,  or  to  prevent  legislation 
that  would  correct  abuses  against  which  the 
people  are  vainly  protesting.  If  Professor 
Wyckoff  has  ever  seriously  considered  this 
question,  he  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact — quite  inexplicable  if  his  contention  is 
sound — that  the  machine  politicians  every- 
where to>day  are  fighting  Direct-Legislation 
with  all  the  power  at  their  command.  Every- 
thing that  even  looks  toward  permitting  the 
people  to  express  to  their  agents  and  servants 
their  wishes  is  fought  with  all  the  resources 
at  the  conunand  of  the  boss  and  the  machine, 
no  less  than  by  the  corrupt  corporations  and 
the  *' black"  journals  that  serve  the  feudalism 
of  privil^^  wealth. 

We  in  Massachusetts  have  recently  had  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact, — an  illustra- 
tion so  marked  and  palpable  that  if  Professor 
Wyckoff  lived  in  this  commonwealth  he  would, 
unless  we  are  mistaken  in  the  man,  have 
thought  twice  before  he  would  have  advanced 
the  above  as  an  objection.  The  facts  in  the 
Massachusetts  situation  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  friends  of  a  measure  known  as  the 
Public-Opinion  Bill  last  autunm  interrogated 
the  would-be  legislators  in  regard  to  their 
position  touching  the  proposed  measure.  A 
majority  of  the  candidates  before  election 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  bill  which 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce.  The  measure 
merely  proposed  that  on  the  petition  of  5,000 
qualified  voters,  not  more  thaii  four  questions 
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might  be  placed  on  the  ballot  at  a  general 
election,  in  order  that  the  people  might  ex- 
press their  wishes  for  or  against  measures 
which  clearly  concerned  them.  In  this  way, 
it  was  pointed  out,  the  legislators  could  know 
the  wishes  of  the  electorate.  The  expression 
of  the  people's  will  was  not  to  be  binding  on 
the  legislators,  though  of  course  if  the  people's 
representative  knew  the  unequivocal  desire  of 
his  principals  in  a  transaction,  it  might  be 
embarrassing  for  him  to  deny  the  popular 
wish  in  behalf  of  secret  interests  or  the  real 
masters  of  the  money-controlled  machine. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  that  only  the  public- 
service  corporations,  predatory  wealth  and 
the  most  officious  champions  of  the  interests 
were  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  the  moment 
the  popularity  of  the  measure  became  appar- 
ent, the  Republican  machine,  under  the  auto- 
cratic management  of  Senator  Lodge  and  ever 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  privileged  wealth, 
engaged  in  an  active  attempt  to  defeat  the 
measure.  Speaker  Cole,  the  most  typical 
corporation  politician  in  the  Legislature,  re- 
ferred the  bill,  not  to  the  conmiittee  he  had 
properly  referred  it  to  the  year  before,  the 
committee  to  which  his  predecessor  had  also 
referred  a  similar  measure,  but  to  aliostile 
committee.  The  demand  for  the  measure, 
however,  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to 
kill  it  in  the  conmiittee.  Then  Senator 
Lodge  came  to  the  front  and  pleaded  with  the 
legislators  to  kill  the  bill.  He  did  not  propose 
to  permit  the  principals  to  instruct  their  agents 
or  to  suggest  to  them  what  they  desired.  The 
whole  power  of  the  machine  was  exerted  to 
destroy  the  bill. 

In  tliis  action  we  had  merely  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  attitude  of  the  corrupt  machines 
and  the  campaign-contributing  monopolies  in 
the  presence  of  any  attempt  to  secure  for  the 
people  a  genuine  representative  government. 
Again,  if  a  politicid  machine  which  can 
count  on  vast  sums,  of  ten-times  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  contributed 
by  special  interests  to  secure  special  grants, 
privil^es  and  monopoly  rights  that  will  divert 
millions  of  dollars  annually  into  the  pockets 
of  the  few,  is  less  to  be  feared  than  a  machine 
robbed  of  the  power  of  corrupt  wealth,  then 
there  may  be  some  force  in  our  Professor's 
contention,  but  not  otherwise.  No  fact  has 
been  more  clearly  or  frequently  established 
than  the  tap-root  of  the  power  of  the  corrupt 
boss  and  the  ''practical"  politicians  who  man 
^he  party  machine  is  found  in  the  enormous 


campaign  oontributions,courtesie8,  etc.,  given 
by  corporations  who  make  corrupt  bargains 
for  the  enormously  rich  monopoly  privileges 
that  place  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  the  few. 

It  is  the  failure  to  so  safeguard  popular 
representative  government  as  to  make  it  truly 
representative  of  the  people  that  has  more 
than  all  things  else  rendered  possible  and  in- 
evitable the  reign  of  graft  and  corruption  that 
has  prevailed  since  the  corporations  and  polit- 
ical machines  united  to  dominate  government. 
But  the  old  and  homely  saying  that  "the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  b  applicable 
here.  Opinions  and  theories  are  valuable  in 
proportion  as  they  are  based  on  facts  and 
sound  deductions.  But  the  actual  results 
that  follow  an  experiment  are  the  criteria  that 
are  most  valuable  and  which  make  opinions, 
when  contrary  to  experience,  of  little  value. 

Now  what  is  the  result — the  practical  re- 
sult— in  the  case  of  Direct-Legislation  ?  Has 
the  introduction  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, as  Professor  Wyckoff  assumes  it  would, 
strengthened  the  arms  of  unscrupulous  and 
corrupt  politicians?  According  to  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
Switzerland,  no  such  result  has  followed  in 
that  republic,  but  quite  the  contrary.  The 
New  England  town-meeting  government  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  and  to  be 
the  purest  government  that  has  been  known 
to  New  England. 

But  if  it  is  argued  that  Switzerland  is  not 
the  United  States  and  that  the  town-meeting, 
though  excellent  for  small  communities,  does 
not  furnish  a  fair  test  because  the  initiative 
and  referendum  would  apply  to  cities  and 
states,  we  turn  to  Oregon.  Has  the  initiative 
and  referendum  increased  or  diminished  the 
power  of  the  corrupt  politicians?  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  leading  statesmen, 
publicists  and  journals  of  Oregon,  the  result 
has  been  precisely  the  reverse.  Direct-Legis- 
lation and  the  legislation  which  has  been  ten* 
dered  possible  through  this  innovation  have 
resutled  in  precisely  what  the  friends  of  free 
government  claimed  would  result  from  its  in- 
troduction. It  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
corrupt  politician  and  the  money-controUed 
machine.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  testimony  on  this  point  of  leading 
citizens  of  Oregon,  including  United  States 
Senator  Bourne  and  leading  journals. 

There  are  to-day  in  Oregon  only  two  influ- 
ential sections  of  society  that  can  be  fouad 
opposing  Direct-Legislation.    One  is  made  vif 
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of  the  profesBional  politicians  and  the  other  of 
the  privflege-seeking  corporations. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  in 
his  recent  Faneuil  Hall  address  in  support  of 
the  PuUic-Opinion  Bill,  showed  that  the 
great  evil  of  American  politics  was  not  found 
in  the  people,  but  in  the  money  power  and  the 
secret  influence  which  it  exerted  in  the  legisla- 
tures* in  the  communities  and  in  the  nomina- 
tions of  candidates. 

The  Initiative  and  Beferendnm  and 
Organic  Legislation. 

We  now  come  to  Professor  Wyckoff's  final 
objection.  We  are  not  dear  as  to  what  the 
educator  means  by  ** atomistic  l^islation," 
but  we  infer  from  its  contrasting  term,  *'or- 
ganicy**  that  he  means  functionaJ  in  contra- 
distinction to  organic  or  constitutional  legis- 
lation; legislation  that  is  trivial,  partial  in 
character,  which  relates  to  a  few  individuab 
rather  than  to  the  whole,  and  which  does  not 
affect  any  great  basic,  organic  or  constitutional 
princifdes,  or  legislation  that  would  benefit 
oonq>arativdy  few  people.  If  this  is  his  mean- 
ing, and  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  possible 
intent,  his  objection  is  most  unfortunate  for 
his  cause;  for  practice  no  less  than  theory 
and  reason  are  against  its  verity. 

One  of  the  chief  curses  of  our  present-day 
legislative  order  is  found  in  the  annual  multi-  ^ 
plication  of  laws  and  enactments  granting 
special  favors  and  privileges  to  small-  groups 
or  daases  and  abridging  the  rights  of  the  many 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  These  bills 
are  due  to  the  secret  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  legislators.  Men  or  groups  of  men 
dearing  special  privileges  are  actively  in  evi- 
dence at  eveiy  session  of  our  legislatures. 
Xlicj  not  only  consume  a  vast  amount  of  time 
whicii  the  legislators  ought  to  be  giving  to 
Thai  measures  and  enactments,  but  their 
and  influence  is  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  corruption  of  legblators.  The 
more  powerful  groups,  such  as  the  public- 
serrioe  corporations,  have  their  own  lobbies 
and  frequently  retain  attorneys  who  are  the 
law  partaers  of  leg^islators,  as  well  as  leading 
poGtiGians  of  both  parties.  Money  is  fur- 
ulied  fredy  for  suppers  to  legislators  and  by 
various  other  means  influences  are  secretly 
broofi^t  to  bear  upon  the  people's  representa- 
tma  to  make  them  misrepresent  the  people  in 
tfie  uiteresta  of  the  few.  And  thus  it  is  that 
year  by  year  our  statute  books  are  burdened 
wifli  special  legislation, — functional,  class  or 


special  in  character,  pernicious  in  its  essence 
and  frequently  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  just 
government  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  constittuional  law.  The  bills  which  Uius 
become  laws  would  never,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  be  so  much  as  introduced  if  the  people 
had  the  power  which  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum confers  on  them,  of  compelling  the 
legislators  to  represent  and  not  misrepresent 
their  principals,  the  electors.  It  is  largely 
because  of  this  special  l^slation,  which  is 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  and  often  totally  out  of 
harmony  with  organic  or  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  l^slation,  that  the  people  have  re- 
sorted to  practical  measures  which  will  com- 
pel their  representatives  to  legislate  for  them 
instead  of  against  them. 

To  make  our  meaning  thoroughly  dear, 
let  us  cite  a  case  which  if  extreme  in  its  bald- 
ness is  nevertheless  thoroughly  tj^ical  of  a 
large  number  of  laws  that  are  passed  every 
session  and  that  are  making  the  legislatures  of 
many  states  the  hotbeds  of  popular  misrepre- 
sentation, of  scandal  and  corruption.  The 
case  we  cite  is  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
showing  the  kind  of  so-called  "atomistic"  or 
special  legislation  that  to-day  marks  our  pre- 
vailing misrepresentative  government  in  such 
a  way  as  to  curse  and  oppress  the  people,  and 
also  of  showing  one  reason  why  the  initiative 
and  referendum  is  so  urgently  demanded  by 
friends  of  free  institutions  and  why  it  is  so 
resolutely  attacked  by  all  the  grafters  and 
comiptionists,  from  the  great  political  bosses 
and  leaders  among  the  criminal  rich  in  the 
corporation  world,  down  to  the  ward  politi- 
cians. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  being  absolutely 
responsive  to  the  Republican  machine,  passed 
the  following  spedal  law  relating  to  the  Ban- 
gor &  Aroostook  Railroad  Company,  and 
later  passed  identically  similar  laws  relating 
to  the  Washington  County  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Somerset  Railroad  Company,  formerly 
the  Kennebec  Valley  Railroad  Company: 

'*Said  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Maine  for  the 
transportation  over  its  railroad,  so  far  as  con- 
structed, and  over  the  lines  of  railroad  which 
it  may  lease  or  purchase  in  accordance  with 
section  two  of  this  act,  or  in  which  it  may  ac- 
quire the  interest  of  the  city  of  Bangor  in 
accordance  with  section  three  of  this  act,  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  in  times  of  war. 
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insurreetion  or  civil  commotion,  free  of  charge, 
other  than  as  herein  provided,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  to  receive  therefor  from  said 
State,  annually,  for  the  term  of  said  contract, 
an  amount  which  shall  equal  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  collected  in  the  correspond- 
ing year  by  said  state  from  said  corporation, 
upon  its  road  and  other  real  and  personal 
property,  including  its  stock  and  franchises, 
and  also  including  that  purchased  or  leased 
or  in  which  it  may  acquire  an  interest  under 
either  of  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 
Whenever  such  a  contract  shall  be  executed 
by  said  corporation  and  approved  by  a  major- 
i^  vote  of  its  stockholders  at  a  meeting  duly 
called  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  presented 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  State,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  to  execute  said  contract 
in  behalf  of  said  State  and  thereafter  said 
treasurer  shall  pay  over  to  said  corporation, 
each  year  during  the  term  of  said  contract, 
the  amount  provided  in  this  section." 

A  leading  attorney  of  Maine  writes  of  these 
roads  as  follows: 

'*The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  is  a 
very  successful  enterprise  and  has  been  from 
the  start.  It  extends  from  the  seaboard, 
Searsport,  below  Bangor,  into  Aroostook 
County.  The  second  extends  from  Ells- 
worth to  Calais  and  was  deemed  sufficiently 
important  for  the  Maine  Central  to  purchase 
it.  The  Somerset  Railroad  is  also  a  very 
prosperous  road." 


Here  we  have  measures  enacted,  providing 
for  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State, — a 
contract  that,  unlike  a  statute,  cannot  be 
repealed,  which  relieves  certain  railroads 
practically  of  all  taxation. 

In  the  year  1906  the  taxes  levied  against 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  amounted 
to  $55,680.89.  Of  this  amount  $52,896.87 
was  remitted  to  the  company  by  virtue  of  the 
infamous  special  legislation  above  referred  to; 
and  of  the  $6,186.58  levied  against  the  other 
two  roads,  $5,829.69  was  remitted. 

Here  every  tax-paying  citizen  of  Maine  was 
robbed  by  the  legislatures  by  being  compelled 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  taxes  that  this  special 
legislation  permitted  to  be  dodged  by  three 
favored  companies.  Under  the  initiative  and 
referendum  no  such  laws  could  be  enacted. 
The  corporations  that  are  the  masters  of  the 


practical  politicians  and  bosses  know  this; 
hence  their  opposition. 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  it  true  that  through 
the  activity  of  the  lobbies  and  the  secret 
agents  of  privil^e-seeking  wealth,  a  vast 
number  of  special  laws  are  constantly  being 
passed  that  are  inimical  to  the  public  interest 
and  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  the  sinister 
corporate  interests  are  equally  vigilant  in 
preventing  any  vital  legislation,  organic  or 
constitutional  in  spirit  and  character,  from 
being  enacted.  But  under  Direct-Legisla- 
tion the  people  are  able  to  secure  the  needed 
reforms.    Let  us  illustrate. 

The  citizens  of  Oregon  tried  vainly  for 
years  to  secure  an  honest  and  effective  direct- 
primary  law  that  would  break  the  power  of 
the  machine  and  enable  the  people  to  nominate 
real  representatives  instead  of  machine  and 
corporation  representatives.  They  signally 
failed  in  all  their  pleas  to  the  corporation  and 
machine-governed  legislatures;  but  when 
Direct-Legislation  gave  the  electorate  a  "big 
stick,"  what  did  it  accomplish  ?  Let  us  quote 
United  States  Senator  Bourne  on  this  point: 

"In  Oregon  the  people  have  made  many 
improvements  by  reason  of  enjoying  this 
power.  They  have  adopted  a  primary  nomi- 
nating elections  law  by  which  they  have 
destroyed  the  power  of  Uie  political  boss  and 
his  machine,  Uius  securing  for  the  people  the 
best  efficiency  of  public  servants,  on  account 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  electorate  only." 

Last  year  the  people  voted  on  eleven  propo- 
sitions initiated  by  the  electorate.  They  ac- 
cepted seven  and  r^ected  four.  Only  one 
of  these  measures  could  be  regarded  as  "ato- 
mistic," if  we  are  right  in  our  understanding 
of  what  Professor  Wyckoff  means  by  his  term, 
and  that  was  a  proposition  to  sell  a  toU-road 
to  the  state.  The  people  rejected  the  propo- 
sition because  they  felt  the  owners  were  trying 
to  obtain  an  extortionate  price  for  the  road. 

There  is  a  reason  why  class-legislation  or 
legislation  that  does  not  interest  all  the  people 
is  in  little  danger  of  passing  where  Direct- 
Legislation  obtains.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  secure  a  petition  signed  by 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  registered  voters  of  a 
state,  and  when  this  list  is  secured  the  question 
is  thoroughly  threshed  over  in  the  press,  in 
clubs,  halls  and  on  the  stump,  so  as  to  render 
absolutely  impossible  any  impulsive  or  hasty 
judgment   or   inoonsidered   action.    Senator 
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Bofume,  in  speakiDg  of  the  practical  results  in 
Oregon,  well  observes: 

"It  is  the  safest  and  most  conservative  plan 
of  government  ever  invented.  There  is  no 
pooBilHlity  of  any  sudden  overturn  of  policies 
or  principle  by  change  of  parties  in  office — 
DO  great  change  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  voting  on  that  particular 
question  separate  from  all  others.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  majority  can  never  be  had  for  a 
measure  without  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  wiU  advance  the  general  welfare. 
The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  honest,  intelligent  and  just;  agitation 
and  fuU  discussion  must  inevitably  result  in 
theb  giving  a  wise  decision.  Should  a  mis- 
take be  made  through  lack  of  agitation  and 
discussion,  it  can  quickly  be  remedied  by  this 
system  by  again  referring  it  direct  to  the 
people.** 

A  further  testimony  as  to  the  practical 
benefits  of  Direct-Legislation,  in  opposition 
to  the  bugaboos  raised  by  the  enemies  of  free 
institations,  is  found  in  the  following  observa- 
tkMis  by  United  States  Senator  C.  W.  Fulton 
of  Oregon,  published  in  the  North  American 
Rmew  for  May  8d  of  this  year.  In  speaking 
of  the  actual  results  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum. Senator  Fulton  says: 

**'I1ie  people  have  manifested  a  very  lively 
disposition  to  exercise  their  power  thereunder. 
Tliej  lunre,  however,  evidenced  a  conserva- 
tism sjid  discriminating  judgment,  both  in 
legifllAting  and  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
legislature,  which  demonstrate  that  such 
powers  may  be  vested  in  them  with  perfect 
sslely  to  aU  interests." 


In  actual  practice  the  claims  of  the  friends 
of  Direct-Legislation  have  been  splendidly 
vmdicated.  It  accomplishes  precbely  what 
the  aphcrfderB  of  free  institutions  claimed  that 
tfaeoictically  it  should  accomplish.  It  secures 
for  the  people  protection  against  a  yearly  flood 
of  pernicious,  trivial  and  often  vicious  class 
sod  aptfdid  l^^ation,  that  not  unfrequently 


invades  the  rights  of  the  individu^  and  usually 
operates  so  as  to  give  some  interests,  small 
group  or  class  an  advantage  over  the  mass. 
It  opens  the  way  for  the  people  to  secure  their 
real  interests  and  safeguard  their  rights.  It 
makes  the  government  truly  representative  of 
the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reawakens 
the  old-time  interest  in  government  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people,  making  every  voter 
jealous  and  interested  for  the  state  in  which 
he  feels  he  is  positively  a  real  factor. 

But  in  condusion  Professor  WyckofiP  holds 
that  Direct-Legislation  would  be  unfavorable 
to  needed  simplification  in  government,  that 
it  increases  responsibility,  and  that  it  would 
tend  to  a  complexity  that  would  diffuse  it. 

Now  any  simplification  in  government  that 
fully  safeguards  the  fundamental  democratic 
principles  of  securing  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  want,  is  doubtless  desirable:  but 
simplification  at  the  expense  or  possible  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
is  something  that  every  friend  of  free  institu- 
tions must  contend  against.  The  bald  de- 
mand for  simplification  well  echoes  the  senti- 
ments of  czar,  monarch,  autocracy  or  political 
boss.  What  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
autocratic  rule  of  an  emperor,  whose  will  is 
law,  or  of  a  boss,  who  is  responsible  only  to 
the  heads  of  a  few  corporations  that  oppress 
and  exploit  the  people?  But  this  is  not  the 
simplicity  that  expresses  the  republican  idea 
of  government.  In  executive  matters  it  is 
doubtless  wise  to  prescribe  general  duties  and 
leave  the  executive  much  power  of  discretion, 
making  him  only  accountable  under  certain 
contingencies  to  the  people.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  legislative  matters.  Here  pure 
and  free  government  can  be  maintained  only 
by  eternal  vigilance  in  guarding  against  any- 
thing that  will  thwart  or  nullify  the  will  of  the 
people.  Only  those  who  distrust  democracy, 
only  those  who  are  false  to  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  seek  to 
prevent  actual  as  well  as  theoretical  rule  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
As  Senator  Bourne  well  says:  "The  man 
afraid  to  trust  the  people  should  not  be  trusted 
by  the  people." 
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DIRECT-LEGISLATION  IN  OREGON  AND  THE  MISREPRESEN- 
TATIONS  OF  THE  REACTIONARY  PRESS. 


The  Menace  of  "Black"   Jonrnaliflm  to 
Free  Government. 

NEXT  to  the  money-oontrolled  political 
machine,  the  feudalism  of  privil^;ed 
wealth  and  unrepublican  reaction  finds  its 
chief  reliance  in  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  daily  press  which  poses  as  safe,  sane, 
conservatiye  and  ultra-respectable.  These 
papers  systematically  strive  to  discredit  jour- 
n^  that  the  plutocracy  cannot  subsidize  or 
silence — papers  which  stand  for  a  democratic 
republic  instead  of  a  bastard  denu>cracy 
which  pretends  to  be  representative  of  the 
people,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  dual  despotism 
in  which  the  powers  and  privileges  of  govern- 
ment are  shiu^  by  the  bosses  or  masters  of 
the  political  machines  and  their  retainers  who 
are  placed  in  office,  and  corporate  or  privileged 
wealth,  which  controb  and  financially  sustains 
the  machine.  The  reactionary  and  corpora- 
tion press,  which  has  been  well  designated  as 
"black"  journalism  in  contradistinction  to 
the  "yellow"  journals  or  sensational  papers, 
owing  to  its  reflecting  so  faithfully  the  interests 
and  desires  of  the  piratical  commercial  feudal- 
ism or  high  finance  of  our  day,  em- 
ulates the  ancient  Pharisees  who  thanked 
Grod  they  were  not  as  other  men  and 
who  drew  aside  their  spotless  raiment  lest 
it  should  be  contaminated  by  the  motley 
crowd  that  followed  the  lowly  Nazarene. 
These  journals  are  distinguished  for  their 
"unctious  rectitude."  They  affect  infinite 
contempt  for  the  yellow  journals.  But  though 
they  enlarge  much  upon  the  unhealthy  sensa- 
tionalism of  these  journals  and  other  unde- 
niable weaknesses  of  the  pouplar  newspapers, 
the  real  objection  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
great  public-service  corporations  and  preda- 
tory wealth  whose  interests  they  so  faithfully 
reflect;  because  a  careful  study  of  the  col- 
umns and  especially  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
these  journals,  fails  to  show  any  superior 
moral  sense  or  higher  ideals  than  are  reflected 
in  the  despised  yellow  journals.  Indeed,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  papers  often  are  far 
more  morally  obtuse  in  their  editorial  depart- 
ments than  are  the  papers  they  affect  to 
despise.    They   usually   add   to    mendacity, 


hypocrisy,  and  by  being  treasonable  to  the 
ideab  of  democratic  republican  government 
and  the  interests  of  the  people,  they  are  only 
second  to  the  money-controlled  machine  in 
their  morally  disintegrating  influence  on  gov- 
ernment and  the  popular  conscience. 

Oftentimes  many  of  the  stockholders  of 
these  papers  are  also  large  shareholders  in  the 
great  public-sevrice  corporations,  or  are  mas- 
ter representatives  in  various  divisions  of  the 
communism  of  privileged  wealth  that  is  en- 
gaged in  exploiting  the  people  for  the  enor- 
mous enrichment  of  the  few  and  the  further 
entrenching  of  privileged  or  corporate  wealth 
in  government.  In  some  other  instances 
large  sums  are  paid  for  space,  which  is  used 
as  simon-piu%  reading,  and  sometimes  the 
editorial  columns  are  thus  prostituted.  An- 
other form  of  controlling  these  papers  is 
through  the  club  of  advertising  patronage, 
and  still  another  is  the  practice  of  supplying 
papers  with  funds  when  the  publishers  find 
themselves  in  financial  straits. 

But  it  matters  not  what  are  the  means  em- 
ployed to  thus  seduce  a  large  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  press  from  its  true  function  of  serving 
the  real  interests  of  the  public;  the  position 
which  these  papers  occupy  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  old  Tory  joiumals  which 
strove  so  persistently  to  ddfeat  and  destroy 
the  cause  of  freedom  during  the  early  struggle 
of  our  fathers  against  another  form  of  class- 
rule  and  exploitation.  Nothing  is  more  nec- 
essary at  the  present  time  than  that  the  real 
character  of  the  reactionary  and  corporation 
sympathizers  among  the  daily  press  be  fully 
exposed  and  the  absolutely  untrustworthy 
character  of  their  editorial  utterances  and 
"doctored"  news  be  laid  bare.  To  do  this 
in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner  would  of 
course  require  many  daily  journals,  but  typi- 
cal examples  may  be  cited  that  will  help  put 
thinking  people  on  their  guard. 

The  Boston  Transcript  Discovert  That 

Direct  Legislation  is  a  Failure 

in  Oregon. 

Recently  an  example  of  this  reckless  and 
untrustworthy  editorial  writing  was  given  by 
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the  Boston  Transcript,  which  calls  for  more 
than  passing  notice,  especially  as  it  forms 
such  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  menace 
of  this  kind  of  joumalbm  to  free  institutions 
and  shows  to  what  an  almost  incredible  extent 
a  paper  that  prides  itself  on  being  safe,  sane, 
consaratiye  and  respectable  will  go  when  the 
cause  of  machine-rule  or  corporation  domina- 
tion of  government  is  threatened  by  return  to 
the  democratic  republican  order  of  the  older 
daja.  Hiis  case  is  so  truly  typical  of  the 
editoriab  that  flood  the  press  and  reflect  the 
desires  of  the  reactionary  machine  and  the 
corporations,  that  we  shall  treat  it  at  length. 
In  the  first  place,  we  give  the  Transcript's 
edilcmal  in  full,  after  which  we  shall  ask  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  as  presented  by  the  highest  authorities 
from  Oregon — men  and  papers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  facts  involved. 

Under  the  heading,  "The  Referendum's 
Faflure  in  Or^;on,"  the  Boston  Transcript 
aaid: 

''At  the  legislative  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  to-morrow  morning, 
on  the  Public-Opinion  Bill,  which  aims  to  start 
Massachusetts  on  the  road  toward  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  Oregon's  latest  experiences  could  be  syb- 
in^*t^-  A  cartoon  in  a  copy  of  the  PorUand 
Orwgonum^  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
pictures  the  voter  with  a  small  saw  about  to 
atladc  a  pile  of  logs,  each  representing  a 
question  which  is  to  come  up  in  the  June 
monicipal  Section*  and  the  task  is  obviously 
too  big  for  the  man  before  it.  He  will  be 
asked  to  decide  if  the  dty  should  spend  a 
millxm  ddlars  for  parks  and  boulevards, 
odicr  amounts  for  firdboats  and  mains,  for  a 
new  bridge  for  a  pipe  line  to  Bull  Run;  if  it 
should  increase  the  salaries  of  a  half-dozen 
different  ofBoers  who  are  named;  if  it  should 
create  a  stationaiy-engineer  examiner's  de- 
partment; and  if  it  should  give  a  franchise 
to  fhe  Economy  Gras  Company,  besides  some 
fiyfiniffftl  questions,  indudii^^  one  dealing 
with  the  regulation  of  dectric  wires.  This 
latest  ordinanoe,  it  is  assumed  will  pass  by  a 
pncticylly  unanimous  vote,  although  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  knows  whether  the  pro- 
posed rcgolation  will  improve  the  present 
sfstem,  or  even  that  it  is  not  something  engi- 
neered by  the  dectric  company  for  the  purpose 
of  iTr**'^'*g  its  work  easier  and  cheaper,  al- 
dKNi^  more  dangerous  to  the  people. 


"Experience  has  proved  in  Oregon  that  it 
is  perfectiy  easy  to  get  signatures  for  any 
petition  in  whidi  a  group  of  enthusiastic  in- 
dividuals may  be  interested.  It  is  a  common- 
place saying  in  Portiand  that  it  is  easier  to 
sign  a  petition  than  to  refuse,  because  the 
latter  involves  listening  to  tiresome  argument 
in  its  favor.  So  the  hurried  man,  the  lazy 
man  and  the  good-natured  man  all  sign  what- 
ever comes  before  them.  At  the  last  State 
dection  eleven  proposed  laws  went  before  the 
people  for  acceptance.  The  tide  rardy  ex- 
pressed the  real  meaning — if,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  more  often  a  misnomer.  The  average 
man  was  interested  in  perhaps  two  or  three 
measures,  and  professed  absolute  ignorance 
regarding  all  the  rest,  and  yet  he  decided  their 
fate. 

"The  Or^on  referendum  law,  however, 
was  supposed  to  have  as  many  safeguards  as 
those  which  are  cited  in  behalf  of  the  Public- 
Opinion  Bill  in  this  State.  One  of  these 
Oregon  provisions  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  for  distribution 
giving  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  of 
the  projects  that  go  on  the  ballot.  Wh^iever 
a  voter  registers  the  county  clerk  is  expected 
to  hand  him  a  copy  of  this  informing  pamphlet. 
But  the  voters  usually  refuse  to  take  it,  until 
now  most  clerks  content  themsdves  with  piling 
the  books  on  their  desks,  like  patent-medicine 
almanacs  in  the  apothecary  shop,  for  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  take  them  away.  No  device 
for  inducing  people  to  read  them  has  been 
invented. 

"Most  of  the  laws  proposed  in  Oregon  re-, 
late  to  taxation  or  appropriations.  The  mass 
of  voters  everywhere  pay  no  direct  taxes  and 
so  suppose  they  pay  none  at  all.  They  natur- 
ally want  a  great  deal  of  money  spent,  to 
"make  work"  and  keep  business  good,  with 
the  result  that  Or^on  and  its  cities  are  spend- 
ing an  amount  of  money  which  is  sure  to  drive 
capital  and  industry  out  of  the  State.  It  has 
been  discovered  there  that  the  adoption  of 
two  absolutdy  inconsistent  laws  may  take 
place  on  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same 
dectors.  A  defective  and  otherwise  unwork- 
able law  may  be  adopted,  repealing  a  measure 
that  is  doing  its  work,  and  so  leave  a  hiatus 
which  might  create  a  serious  emergency. 
And  yet  the  tabulation  of  the  vote  in  Oregon 
shows  that  practically  everything  that  goes  on 
the  popular  ballot  is  adopted;  human  nature 
is  much  more  disposed  to  say  'Yes'  to  a 
proposition  that  it  knows  nothing  about  than 
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to  say  'No.'  It  will  be  found  at  the  coming 
June  election  that  almost  everything  which 
has  been  asked  for  wiU  be  adopted. 

''Oregon's  experience  therefore  teaches  that 
signatures  to  a  petition  afford  no  barrier 
against  foolish  or  ill-considered  projects. 
"Die  vote  at  the  polls,  except  on  the  very  sim- 
plest things  and  those  in  which  everybody  is 
concerned,  affords  no  barrier.  The  prevalent 
economic  heresy  that  those  who  pay  no  direct 
taxes  pay  nothing  to  the  State  puts  a  premium 
on  the  side  of  wasteful  public  expenditures. 
And  Oregon  is  getting  sick  of  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  other  States,  notably  Massachusetts, 
are  asked  to  rush  in.  Oklidioma  is  looking 
in  that  direction.  In  Michigan  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  and  the  Federation  of  Labor 
are  asking  for  such  a  device,  while  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  which  will  meet  next  year,  is 
pledged  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment 
of  like  intent  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  In  the 
legislatures  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  sim- 
ilar bills  are  now  pending.  We  are  passing 
through  a  period  when  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum idea  is  running  riot;  Massachusetts 
will  do  well  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
States,  rather  than  rush  into  the  folly  herself, 
especiaUy  since  experience  with  it  is  becoming 
abundant 

"The  Oregon  law  grew  out  of  the  Populistic 
movement,  ^though  the  party  itself  has  long 
been  dead.  One  of  its  leaders  decided  that 
he  could  accomplish  more  as  a  RepuUican, 
and  so  he  went  over  into  that  party,  where  he 
began  to  agitate  vigorously  for  this  law,  which 
was  passed  in  February,  1908,  and  immediatdy 
signed  by  the  governor.  At  every  dection 
about  that  time,  any  person  running  for  office 
found  it  necessary  to  print  on  his  campaign 
posters:  'I  favor  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum,' an  announcement  which  was  taken 
by  the  public  to  mean  his  adhesion  to  a  mar- 
vdous  method  by  which  every  citizen  became 
his  own  law-maker. 

"Public  sentiment  in  Oregon  is  now  tend- 
ing strongly  to  the  view  that  efforts  towards 
putting  the  best  men  in  the  Legislature  and 
other  positions  of  trust  would  accomplish 
more  for  good  government  than  anything 
else.  The  more  thoughtful  persons  there 
bdieve  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  the 
State  will  repeal  this  law  and  go  back  to  the 
old  system  of  trusting  something  to  experts. 
In  Massachusetts,  to  be  sure,  the  proposed 
public  opinion  bill  is  far  less  radical  tha^  the 
Oregon  system,  in  which  the  referendum  is  a 


real  stage  in  law-making.  But  it  is  the  first 
stq>  that  counts,  and  Massachusetts  should 
hesitate  to  take  even  a  short  one  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  has  wisdy  voted  down  two  of  the 
more  radical  of  these  proposals,  and  the  fij^t 
from  this  time  forth  centers  in  the  Public- 
Opinion  Bill  itself.  The  next  Legislature  is 
plenty  soon  enough  to  take  up  this  question; 
by  that  time  Oregon's  experience  and  con- 
dusions  will  begin  to  percolate  through  the 
country,  and  perhaps  that  of  other  States 
which  are  bent  in  the  same  direction.  Massa- 
chusetts can  then  act  more  intelligently." 

The  Beal  Facts  as  to  Direct-Legislation 

in  Oregon,  Frem  Authoritative 

Sources. 

£jiowing  as  we  did  from  various  trust- 
worthy sources  that  Direct-Legislation  had 
proved  immensdy  popular  in  Oi^;on  and  that 
it  had  destroyed  the  corrupt  lobby  that  had 
long  been  the  curse  of  the  state,  and  had 
broken  the  power  of  machine-rule  and  the 
sway  of  corrupt  corporations  we  found  it 
difficult  to  bdieve  that  a  paper  of  the  Tran- 
script's  pretensions  could  bring  itsdf  to  pub- 
lish such  a  tissue  of  misstatements  as  we  fdt 
confident  were  here  presented,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  machine- 
rule  and  the  great  corporations  that  have  so 
frequently  defeated  the  wishes  and  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  dtizens  of  Massachusetts. 
But  in  order  to  get  the  latest  advices  from  the 
most  authoritative  sources,  we  sent  copies  of 
the  TraMcripl*9  editorial  to  leading  citisens 
of  Oregon,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  April 
the  Portland  Oregonian^  the  leading  conserva- 
tive Republican  daily  of  the  state,  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Strange  News  Fh>m  ^ 
Boston,"  which  opened  as  foUows: 

"From  far-off  Boston  comes  the  information 
that  Oregon  is  sick  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  wiU  soon  repeal  it.  The  Boston 
TramMcript  gives  us  this  information,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  new  though  not  true." 


The  OregorUan^  in  further  commenting  on 
the  Tran9cnpl*8  editorial,  says: 

"The  Trofucripl  says  that  deven  measures 
were  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  last 
June,  and  it  might  have  truthfully  added  that 
though  some  were  adopted  and  others  rejected, 
and  all  of  them  were  important,  no  man  has 
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jet  arisen  to  say  that  the  people  made  a  mis- 
take in  any  paiticuhir  due  to  lack  of  under- 
standing of  any  measure.  The  women  suffrage 
people  doubtless  think  the  people  made  a 
mi^ake  in  defeating  their  amendment,  and 
the  saloon  people  think  a  mistake  was  made 
in  the  defeat  of  their  local-option  law,  but  so 
far  as  the  Tote  shows  anything  at  all,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  people  voted  intelligently. 

"That  the  Transcript  is  laboring  under 
some  misapprehension  is  evident  from  the 
statement  that  'most  of  the  laws  proposed  in 
Oregon  rdate  to  taxation  or  appropriations. 
Hie  mass  of  voters  eveiywhere  pay  no  direct 
taxes  and  so  suppose  they  pay  none  at  all. 
Thcj  naturally  want  a  great  deal  more  money 
spent  to  "  make  work  "  and  keep  business  good, 
with  the  result  that  Oregon  and  its  cities  are 
spending  an  amount  of  money  which  is  sure 
to  drive  capital  and  industry  out  of  the  State.' 

"Oregcm  people  will  heartily  enjoy  the  in- 
formation that  Uiey  do  not  know  they  are  pay- 
ing taxes  and  that  ihe  initiative  and  referendum 
is  a  means  of 'increasing  the  burden." 

In  dosing,  the  editorial  thus  replies  to  the 
abaurd  story  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  refer- 
codom  in  Oregon: 

''There  is  not  one  man  condemning  the 
the  initiative  and  referendum  where  there  are 
a  hondred  censuring  the  Legislature." 

YmtHmoBj  of  Leading  Oitiiens  of  Oregon. 

Among  our  correspondents  to  whom  we 
wrote  was  Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing publicists  and  lawyers  of  Oregon  and  one 
of  the  mastei^irits  in  the  Direct-Legislation 
mofvement  of  the  state.  Mr.  U'Ren  is  a  man 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
pteas  of  his  commonwealth,  having  ever  been 
conscientious  and  careful  in  his  statements. 
In  refdy  to  our  letter,  Mr.  U'Ren  wrote  as 
fouowsi 

''There  is  so  much  error  in  the  TrantcripCa 
editorial  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  man 
was  writing  in  good  faith.  The  initiative  and 
lefcrcndum  is  so  popular  in  Oregon  that  the 
people  extended  its  provisions  last  June  to  all 
dty,  town  and  county,  local,  special  and  muni- 
pal  Itgislation  by  a  majority  of  54,175  in  a 
local  fote  of  d8,740. 

"None  of  its  enemies  have  faith  enough  in 
ill  luyopulnri^  to  offer  an  amendment  for  its 
Rpeal,  cidMr  in  the  Legislature  or  by  initiatiye 


petition.  Since  the  people  obtained  the  power 
no  one  has  charged  our  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  being  for  sale  'like  sausages  in  the 
market'  There  was  no  charge  or  rumor  of 
corrupting  influence  on  any  measure  in  the 
Legislature  of  1907.  The  people  do  not  vote 
'yes'  indiscriminately.  Of  the  deven  meas- 
ures submitted  last  year  they  rejected  four. 

''Only  two  of  the  laws  thus  far  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  relate  to  taxation. 

"The  demand  for  the  referendum  against 
appropriations  has  come  principally  from  men 
who  pay  very  littie  or  no  direct  tax. 

"No  one  in  Portland  has  heard  that  the 
voters  do  not  want  to  vote  on  the  twenty 
municipal  measures  to  be  submitted  to  them 
in  June.  Under  the  old  system  most  of  them 
would  have  passed  without  consulting  the 
voters. 

"The  voters  are  so  wiUing  to  read  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  that  the  last  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  new  law  requiring  a  copy  of  all 
measures  to  be  voted  on,  and  the  arguments 
thereon  to  be  mailed  to  every  voter  in  the 
State.  It  also  amended  the  law  to  prevent 
the  use  of  misleading  tities,  though  the  voters 
have  not  yet  been  deceived  by  any  such  tide. 

"Such  false  and  misleading  editorials  make 
one  wish  for  a  system  under  which  the  authors 
sign  their  names." 

H.  Denglinger,  a  prominent  attorn^  of 
Portland,  Or^on,  sent  us  a  very  full  and 
careful  account  of  Direct-Legislation  from,  its 
inception  to  the  present  time,  ^m  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts: 

"Respecting  the  truth  of  the  article  you 
refer  to  as  having  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Trantcript^  declaring  tiiat  the  initiative  and 
referendum  have  proved  a  distinct  failure  in 
Oregon,  that  the  people  are  tired  of  it  and  that 
there  was  now  a  strong  current  of  public  sen- 
timent against  it,  etc.,  I  wiU  say  that  as  far  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Direct-Legisla- 
tion and  direct  nominations,  as  th^  have  been 
established  in  this  state,  are  concerned,  they 
are  just  as  firmly  fixed  as  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  of  this  State  as  are  the  BiU  of  Rights  and 
for  the  Tnnucript  to  assert  that  the  people  are 
setting  sick  of  it  is  nonsense.  I  have  lived 
m  this  State  aU  my  life  and  have  watched 
things  pretty  dosdy  and  I  know  that  I  am  ri^t 
when  I  say  that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  more  popular  to-day  than  ever.  The 
reason  is  this.    Although  it  was  adopted  by  a 
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majority  of  11  to  1»  a  great  many  people  did 
not  know  what  they  were  voting  for.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  had  been  working 
judiciously  for  it  for  years,  had  secured  the 
endorsement  of  the  newspapers,  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and  had  by  shrewd 
management,  got  possession  of  the  political 
parties,  to  the  extent  at  least,  that  all  candi- 
dates printed  'Vote  for  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum' on  all  their  election  cards  and  bill 
posters  and  were  all  lined  up  to  advocate  the 
measure  during  dection.  It  is  a  long  story. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  '  bell  wethers ' 
having  been  captured  and  led  ofip,  all  the  rest 
foUowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Therefore  I 
say  many  did  not  know  what  they  were  voting 
for,  simply  following  the  rest. 

"But  to-day  the  situation  is  different.  We 
have  been  using  the  law  and  the  people  know 
what  it  is.  Some  of  the  old  pditicians  are 
beginning  to  see  how  their  'occupation 's 
gone.'  Therefore  it  would  not  surprise  me 
much  to  see  opposition  devdop  and  sl^ow  itself, 
that  was  not  so  apparent  when  these  measures 
were  first  brought  out.  But  for  all  that  the 
intdligent,  loyal  support  of  Direct-Legislation 
is  more  thoroughly  evident  to-day  than  ever 
before.  And  you  need  never  fear  that  the 
people  are  going  to  vote  themselves  into  the 
power  of  the  political  boss  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  see  that  by  our  next 
election,  a  year  from  coming  June,  a  number 
of  other  popular  measures  will  be  introduced. 
Among  others  will  certainly  pass  the  Recall, 
giving  right  of  the  electors  on  petition  to  vote 
recall  of  undesirable  office-holders.  We  are 
also  preparing  a  measure  for  proportional 
representation  which  I  think  will  be  passed. 

"Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  people 
do  consider  the  bills  that  are  proposed.  They 
are  doing  better  every  year.  In  this  city  at 
this  time  we  have  several  measures  pending 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  coming  June.  Every 
night,  nearly,  business  men,  push  clubs,  and 
o^er  organizations  are  meeting  and  discussing 
these  matters.  The  chim:hes  are  discussing 
them.  Labor  organisations  also,  and  the 
papers  are  full  of  it.  Every  political  gathering 
that  meets  gives  over  part  of  the  time  for  the 
discussion  of  these  measures." 

UniML  States  Senator  Bourne  on  The 

QneetioB. 

liir.  U'Ren  in  his  letter  to  us  suggested 
writing  to  United  States  Senator  Jonathan 


Bourne  of  Oregon,  who  was  then  in  Washing- 
ton City,  for  a  statement  of  the  facts,  as  Mr. 
Bourne  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Senate.  A  gentleman 
prominent  in  the  battle  for  popular  govern- 
ment conmiunicated  with  Senator  Bourne 
and  received  the  following  letter,  which  was 
published  in  the  Springfield  Republican  on 
May  10th.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
stronger  statement  from  an  authoritative 
source  as  to  the  practicality,  wisdom  and  effi- 
ciency of  Direct-L^islation,  than  the  follow- 
ing ^m  the  pen  of  Senator  Bourne,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  Republican: 

"Replying  to  yoiu*  inquiry  as  to  the  present 
sentiment  in  Oregon  regarding  her  Direct- 
Legislation  system,  I  feel  fully  justified  in 
stating  specifically  that  same  is  more  popular 
than  ever  and  that  no  combination  of  circum- 
stances or  individuals  can  coerce  or  befool  the 
people  into  assenting  to  or  permitting  any  re- 
peal or  limitation  of  its  power.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  Oregon's  Direct-Legislation  system  is 
the  safest  and  most  conservative  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ever  invented.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  any  sudden  overturn  of  policies  or  principle 
by  change  of  parties  in  office — no  great  chauge 
can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
voting  on  that  particular  question  separate 
from  all  others.  I  am  confident  that  a  major- 
ity can  never  be  had  for  a  measure  without 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  will  advance 
the  general  welfare. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  honest,  intelligent  and  just;  agitation  and 
full  discussion  must  inevitably  result  in  their 
giving  a  wise  decision.  Should  a  mistake  be 
made  through  lack  of  agitation  and  discussion, 
it  can  quickly  be  remedied  by  this  system  by 
again  referring  direct  to  the  people.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  wait  for  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration or  a  change  of  party  majorities  in  the 
state  Senate  or  House.  This  system  places 
direct  responsibility  on  each  individual  voter 
for  every  law  under  which  he  lives. 

"The  initiative  especially  makes  available 
all  the  statesmanship  there  is  among  all  the 
people.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  having  a 
good  idea  can  enlist  for  one  or  more  campaigns 
and  get  it  before  the  people  for  approval  or 
rejection.  No  boss  nor  political  machine  nor 
corrupt  legislator  can  prevent  a  fair  hearing 
and  decision  by  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people. 

"In  Oregon  the  peof^e  have  made  many 
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impfOTementg  by  reason  of  enjoying  this 
power.  They  have  adopted  a  primaiy  nomi- 
nating elections  law  by  which  they  have  de- 
fboyed  the  power  of  the  political  boss  and  his 
madiine.  thus  securing  for  the  people  the  best 
efficiency  of  public  servants,  on  account  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  electorate  only. 
They  have  taken  the  actual  choice  of  the 
United  States  senators  out  of  the  Legislature 
and  made  the  dection  by  that  body,  in  effect, 
nothing  more  than  a  ratification  of  the  people's 
dioioe,  thus  preventing  senatorial  deadlocks 
or  pernicious  legislation  or  appropriations 
made  to  influence  legislative  votes  in  sena- 
toria]  dections. 

"They  have  passed  a  local-option  liquor  law 
that  takes  the  liquor  question  out  of  their 
politiQa  and  makes  it  purely  a  local  question 
— ^they  have  given  dties  more  complete  home 
rule  than  is  enjoyed  anywhere  else  in  the 
worid,  except  perhaps  in  the  free  dties  of 


which  has  placed  the  state  of,.C>r^on  in  the 
very  forefront  of  political  progress — that  has 
changed  the  form  of  government  from  a  rep- 
resentative government  to  practically  a  pure 
democracy — and  that  has  made  corrupt  ma- 
chine politics  impossible  by  vesting  in  the 
people  the  power  of  absolute  sdf-govemment. 

"Or^on  complacently  confronts  the  pessi- 
mists of  the  republic  wiUi  startling  statements 
somewhat  as  follows: 

'*If  our  representatives  do  not  represent  us, 
we  have  power  to  force  them  to  do  so. 

"We  can  reject  any  law  that  we  do  n't  want, 
or  oursdves  enact  any  law  that  we  do  want. 

"We  have  knocked  out  the  boss  and  the 
machine. 

"We  have  just  dected  two  United  States 
senators  in  twenty  minutes  without  'boodle 
or  booze  or  even  a  cigar,'  and  our  legislature 
has  just  completed  a  session  of  extraordinary 
activity,  untainted  by  any  charge  of  corrup- 
tion." .  .  . 


"^Tlie  man  afraid  to  trust  the  people  should 
not  be  trusted  by  the  people." 

Tha  Paetfle  Konthly  on  Direct  Legislation 

in  Oregon. 

A  further  testimony  as  to  the  actual  facts  in 
regard  to  this  question  appears  in  the  Pacific 
ManMy  for  May.  This  magazine,  which  is 
the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  ablest  il- 
histraleid  monthly  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  pub- 
Eihed  at  P6rtland,  Oregon,  and  in  announc- 
ing the  aitide  which  b  entitled  "The  Initiative 
ai^  RcfSerendum:  Oregon's  'Big  Stick,'"  the 
management  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  says: 

"The  initiatiye  and  referendum  is  the  law 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Tran- 
script^s  editorial,  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Denuh 
erat  and  a  number  of  leading  reactionary  and 
corporation  journals  over  the  country  pub- 
lished either  editorially  or  as  news,  statements 
embodying  many  of  ihe  misstatements  of  the 
Transcript^  dedaring  that  Or^on  considered 
the  initiative  and  referendum  a  failure* 
These  statements,  scattered  broadcast,  dearly 
indicate  the  systematic  operations  of  the 
alarmed  and  undemocratic  plutocracy  which 
for  years  has  attempted  to  subvert  popular 
government  in  the  interests  of  privileged 
dasses  and  the  subservient  tools  of  political 
machines. 


MORE  COUNTS  IN  THE  PEOPLES'  BILL  OF  GRIEVANCES  AGAINST 

THE  FEUDALISM  OF  PRIVILEGED  WEALTH. 


Tha  Inereasad  Ctost  of  Living. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  recentlypublished  a  bulletin 
dbowing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  past  ten  years, — a  fact  which 
it  was  necessary  not  to  emphasize  in  so  far  as 
the  minions  of  wealth-creators  are  concerned; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  exact  official 


figures  from  an  authoritative  governmental 
source. 

According  to  this  bulletin,  the  cost  of  living 
in  1897  was  86.5  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in 
1906.  Since  the  figures  for  1906  were  com- 
piled there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Within  a  week  of  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  this  editorial,  flour  has  gone 
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up  $1.50^  per  barrd.  Pork  and  other  l>eef- 
trust  products,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Speaker  Cannon  succeeded  in  saddling  the 
American  people  with  the  three  million  dollars 
annually  which  it  was  originally  provided  in 
the  Beveridge  rider  should  be  paid  by  the 
trust  for  meat  inspection,  have  advanced  two 
cents  on  the  pound,  meaning  an  increase  of 
millions  of  doUars  for  the  people  to  pay  yearly 
to  this  avaricious,  conscienceless,  corrupt, 
but  liberal  campaign-contributing  corpora- 
tion. This  increase  in  the  price  of  pork  and 
other  beef-trust  products  will  enable  the  trust, 
besides  vastly  increasing  its  swollen  fortune, 
to  set  aside  a  still  more  liberal  campaign  con- 
tribution for  the  Republican  machine  and  the 
practical  politicians  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  people  for  plutocracy. 

Tlie  fact  that  there  has  been  a  normal  and 
reasonable  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for 
farm  products  and  that  where  organized  labor 
has  been  strong  enough  to  force  a  raise  in  the 
wages  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  money 
paid  labor,  does  not  begin  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
increase  in  wages  is  far  less  than  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  while  for  a  vast  number 
of  small  employers,  persons  on  fixed  salaries 
and  wages  which  have  not  been  increased, 
the  unorganized  workers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  whose  source  of  income  was  small 
and  required  great  economy  in  1897  to  enable 
them  to  live  decently,  as  well  as  many  profes- 
sional men,  the  increased  price  of  living  is 
such  as  to  press  them  remorsdessly  and  irre- 
sistibly .  downward.  They  find  themsdves 
victims  of  a  power  as  unjust  as  it  is  irrespon- 
sible; a  power  as  remorseless  as  it  is  avari- 
cious,— the  feudalbm  of  privil^ed  wealth. 

And  while  the  millions  are  thus  being 
robbed — some,  like  the  farmers  and  organized 
laborers,  less  markedly,  for  the  reasons  given, 
than  the  others — the  few  high  financiers  and 
corporation  chiefs  are  acquiring  untold  mil- 
lions from  the  wealth  created  by  those  who 
are  despoiled;  and  this  infamous  system, 
which  enables  the  criminal  rich  through  special 
privileges  to  acquire  from  five  to  ten  doUars 
where  they  earn  one,  b  bulwarked,  sustained 
and  made  impregnable  by  the  corporation- 
owned  Republican  party  whose  president 
surrounds  himself  with  notorious  corpora- 
tion apologbts  and  defenders,  like  the  Roots, 
the  Tafts,  the  Cortelyous,  the  Bacons,  and 
their  ilk,  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
le  in  such  a  way  that  the  great  Wall-street 


gamblers  and  criminal  rich  are  ever  ready  to 
liberally  supply  campaign  funds.  No  presi- 
dent will  be  feared  by  the  criminal  rich  who 
surrounds  himsdf  with  such  trusted  advisers 
as  those  who  surround  President  Roosevelt; 
and  until  the  criminal  rich  find  the  offices 
filled  with  men  who  will  not  compromise  with 
crime,  and  who  wiU  resolutdy  fight  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  will  continue  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  pile  up  millions, 
depending  on  their  power  with  ihe  political 
machines  and  party  press  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  oppression  of  the  people  and 
their  mastership  of  government. 

Under  a  so-called  plutocratic  president, 
who  would  have  frankly  shidded  and  pro- 
tected predatory  wealth,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  trusts  would  have  dared  to  so  flagfantly 
pursue  their  robbery  of  the  millions,  because 
they  would  have  known  that  the  public  senti- 
ment, the  indignation  and  opposition  of  the 
people,  that  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  of 
late,  would  have  consolidated  and  swept  ^m 
political  life  the  party  which,  as  every  Uiinking 
man  knows,  is  controlled  by  predatory  wealth 
and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  so  controlled, 
would  have  granted  the  people  rdief  from 
lawless  oppression,  dass  exploitation  and 
plunder  long  ere  this. 

The  only  hope  for  the  people  is  to  turn  the 
rascab  out.  The  dectorate  have  allowed 
themsdves  to  be  deceived  by  stalking-horses 
who  have  pretended  to  be  their  friends,  long 
enough.  If  Speaker  Cannon,  Aldrich,  Knox, 
Fairbieinks,  Foraker,  Piatt,  Depew,  Lodge  and 
Crane  are  so  powerful  that  President  Roosevdt 
b  powerless  to  get  really  effective  legidation 
through  Congress  that  b  not  emasculated,  b 
it  not  time  for  the  people  to  concentrate  on 
men  who  are  not  bound  body  and  soul  to  a 
Republican  party  machine  that  b  owned  and 
operated  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  satb- 
factory  to  such  campaign-contributors  as  the 
Perkinses,  the  Mortons,  the  Morgans,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Wall-street  hi^ 
financier  and  gambling  fraternity. 

How  Tax  Burdens  Are  Shifted  From  The 
Rich  to  The  Poor. 

Every  year,  as  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  b  enabled  to  increase  the  cost  of  living, 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  poor,  the  artisans  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances,  become  more 
and  a  more  grevious  burden.  The  great 
majority  of  our  farmers  are  honest  men. 
The  old  ideas  of  morality  will  not  permit 
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liem  to  perjure  theoiMlyes,  and  even  in 
cases  where  ihej  might  be  tempted  to  do  so, 
their  little  accumulations  are  too  apparent 
to  make  such  action  possible.  Not  so  with 
the  great  corporation  magnates,  the  public- 
serrice  chiefs  and  other  beneficiaries  of  special 
pririlcge.  They  83rstematically  employ  vari- 
ous methods  of  evading  taxes,  from  perjury 
down.  In  many  cases,  in  New  York  and  in 
other  large  cities  where  the  magnates  are 
''farming  the  people  and  acquiring  millions 
of  dollars  through  franchises,  often  corruptly 
obtained,  and  where  they  have  their  business 
headquarters,  they  retain  nominal  residences 
in  other  states,  frequently  in  small  towns,  and 
thus  are  Me  to  escape  the  bulk  of  taxes  which 
should  have  been  levied  against  them.  If  the 
honest  officials  in  the  counties  where  these 
men  reside  levy  anything  like  a  reasonable 
tax  upon  the  magnates,  they  refuse  to  pay  and 
threaten  to  move  to  another  town;  and  thus 
city,  state  and  nation  are  defrauded  by  the 
men  who  are  best  able  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
who  of  all  men  should  pay  the  taxes,  because 
tfa^  are  the  beneficiaries  of  special  privileges, 
often  of  the  public  utilities,  which  should  be 
always  the  property  of  all  the  people  instead 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  few. 

On  Jaunaiy  10th  of  the  present  year  the 
New  York  World  published  an  editorial 
leader  dealing  with  the  annual  tax-dodgers 
in  New  York,  in  which  it  gave  the  following 
amaring  facts  rdating  to  tax-dodging  by 
certain  leaders  in  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
weahh  in  New  York  City,  who  reside  most  of 
the  time  in  the  metropolis  and  who  have  their 
duel  business  headquarters  in  New  York: 

••Every  year  at  great  expense  the  Tax 
Commissioners  compfle  a  guess  at  the  owners 
of  personal  property  in  New  York  City  and 
give  public  notice  that  their  assessments 
must  be  sworn  off  or  the  tax  will  be  col- 
lected. 

"Tlie  annual  invitation  to  perjury  is  re- 
peated this  year  in  the  usual  farcical  manner. 
Last  year  the  tentative  personal  assessment 
was  t8,402,015,688.  Nine-tenths  of  this  was 
sworn  off,  and  most  of  the  other  tenth  was 
mistakenly  assessed  and  is  represented  by 
revenae  bonds  instead  of  cash. 

"Tlie  three  men  who  own  the  public  fran- 
chises of  New  York  City  do  not  appear  on  the 
personal  tax  roll  at  all.  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Rjan  retains  a  legal  residence  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Anthony  N.  Brady  in  Albany,  and  Mr. 


August  Belmont  out  on  Ixmg  Uand.  James 
Stillman  is  assessed  for  $100,000,  all  the 
Bockefellers  for  less  than  $S,000,000,  and  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  for  $400,000.  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  assessed  for  $5,000,000,  although 
he  owns  $300,000,000  5  per  cent.  Steel  Trust 
bonds,  not  to  mention  other  personal  prop- 
erty." 

Here  we  have  a  truly  edif3ring  spectade. 
Thomas  Ryan,  long  the  head  of  the  tobacco 
trust  and  the  largest  tax-farmer  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  dodges  payment  of  all 
personal  tax  in  New  York.  He  farms  the 
city  and  her  dwellers  out  of  millions  of  dollars, 
yet  his  vast  personal  wealth  does  not  pay  a 
penny  toward  her  city  government,  schools 
and  civic  betterment.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  several  other  eminent  patriots  for  revenue, 
— men  like  Anthony  N.  Brady  and  August 
Belmont.  James  Stillman,  a  most  typical 
high  financier,  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  bank, 
is  assessed  for  only  $100,000;  aU  the  Rocke- 
fellers for  less  than  three  miUions,  and  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  pays  on  $400,000. 

If  the  poor  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  to 
appease  his  hunger  or  a  scuttle  of  coab  to  keep 
his  loved  ones  warm,  he  is  promptly  sent  to 
jail,  for  the  law  must  be  uphdd  and  the 
criminal  punished.  But  here  are  men  who 
by  various  devices  escape  paying  taxes  on 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Some- 
times they  do  not  scrup}e,  as  the  World  ob- 
serves, to  perjure  themselves  in  order  to  shift 
the  burdens  of  taxation  from  their  own 
financially  strong  shoulders  to  the  already 
bowed  forms  of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
live  honorably  and  give  their  children  a  good 
education.  « 

It  b  just  such  moral  criminab  as  these  that 
undermine  respect  for  law  and  government. 
It  b  just  such  acts  as  these  that  dbintegrate 
the  moral  fiber  of  society  in  a  manner  that 
bodes  ill  for  the  coming  days. 

The  church,  the  college,  the  state,  all  fall 
into  disrepute  when  they  honor  and  hold  up 
as  examples  and  seek  for  the  support  of,  men 
who  cheat  the  government  of  its  due  and 
thereby  make  the  poor  pay  a  double  burden; 
and  yet  these  men  pose  as  pillars  in  church, 
society  and  in  the  modem  business  world. 

A  Practical  Suggestion  for  LeTying  Taxes. 

It  b  dearly  Yhe  case  that  the  moral  degra- 
dation that  obtains  in  Wall  street  and  the  world 
of  privileged  wealth  b  such  that  any  appeals 
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to  honesty,  morality,  rectitude  and  the  sense 
of  justice  will  be  ignored.  Only  through  a 
rigid  provision  for  taxation,  that  cannot  be 
escaped,  can  the  State  make  these  moral 
criminals  disgorge  their  share  of  the  taxes. 
The  income  tax  proves  a  most  valuable  and 
efficient  remedy  in  England,  but  since  the 
domination  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  in  our  government,  our  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  its  own  preceding  rulings 
and  declared  this  tax  unconstitutional,  to  the 
joy  of  the  tax-dodgers.  An  inheritance  tax 
has  also  been  suggested,  and  this  tax,  which 
obtains  in  some  states,  would  doubtless  ac- 
complish something,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  again  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  plu- 
tocracy. The  New  York  World,  in  the  edi- 
torial to  which  we  have  alluded,  made  some 
most  excellent  suggestions  that  so  richly  merit 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  thinking  people 
that  we  republish  them: 

"There  are  two  great  classes  of  wealth: 
One  wealth  created  by  the  community  and 
the  other  wealth  produced  or  created  by  indi- 
vidual e£Port. 

"Wealth  created  by  the  community  has 
two  forms — the  value  of  land  and  the  value  of 
public  franchises.  The  value  of  land  de- 
pends upon  the  density  of  population  and  the 
earning  power  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
In  a  sparKly  settled  community  the  value  of 
land  is  low.  In  a  city  the  value  of  land  is  high 
in  almost  geometjric  ratio  to  the  population. 
In  like  manner  with  public  franchises.  The 
right  to  supply  gas  or  electricity  or  transpor- 
tion  or  telephones  is  like  land — valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population. 


"That  other  form  of  wealth  which  is  pro- 
duced by  individual  labor  is  approximately  of 
the  same  value  everywhere.  The  difference 
in  the  value  of  a  barrid  of  flour  or  a  ham  or  a 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  thousand  bricks  between 
one  place  and  another  is  merely  the  cost  of 
transporting  them.  But  an  acre  of  ground 
cannot  be  transported  from  anywha«  else  to 
Broadway  or  Wall  street,  and  a  street-car 
franchise  cannot  be  shipped  like  a  crate  of 
chickens. 

"It  follows  from  this  distinction  that  since 
taxation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  its 
burden  should  be  bom  by  the  wealth  which 
the  community  has  collectively  created;  that 
is,  by  a  land  tax  and  a  franchise  tax. 

"To  tax  incomes  of  $500  up  would  relieve 
the  great  landlords  and  the  traction  trinity  at 
the  expense  of  the  wage-earhers.  To  impose 
a  habitation  tax  based  on  rental  values  would 
divert  taxation  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant. 
To  tax  savings-bank  deposits  would  punish 
individual  thrift. 

"If  personal  propoiy  taxes  are  not  to  be 
collected  better  abolish  them  and  obviate  the 
perjury  they  breed. 

"In  the  meantime  might  it  not  be  advisable 
to  divert  this  ingenuity  from  new  forms  of 
taxation  to  an  eneigetic  effort  first  to  make 
the  public-service  corporations  pay  the 
$30,000,000  of  back  Uxes  which  they  owe, 
and  henceforth  to  assess  every  public  fran- 
chise at  its  full  value  and  all  Uie  holdings  of 
the  Astors,  Goelets,  Trinity  Corporation  and 
the  other  great  landlords  of  New  York 
at  their  full  value  and  make  them  pay 
their  taxes  in  like  manner  with  little  tax- 
payers." 


THE   WALL-STREET  INTERESTS  FIND  TAFT   AN  ALTOGETHER 

DESIRABLE  CANDIDATE. 


THE  CHICAGO  Tribum,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  loyal  supporters 
of  President  Roosevelt,  finds  it  impossible  to 
endorse  the  President's  attempt  to  assume  the 
royal  prerogative  in  nAining  his  own  successor 
and  forcing  him  on  the  party  by  means  of  his 
army  of  office-holders,  who  in  this  instance 
are  reinforced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  press  bu- 
reau,— a  publicity  machine  that  might  wdl 


excite  the  envy  of  Emperor  William.    The 
Tribune  says: 

"We  earnestly  wish  that  President  Roose- 
velt would  attend  more  strictly  than  he  does 
to  the  duties  which  he  was  elected  to  perform. 
The  chief  duty  intrusted  to  him  was  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  not  the  making  of  the  laws, 
and  still  less  the  nomination  of  his  successor. 
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The  RepuUican  party  would  like  to  have 
wmnthing  to  say  about  the  nomination  of 
Boosevelt's  successor.  It  does  not  like  to  see 
kim  put  up  by  a  combination  of  officeholders, 
mort  of  whom  owe  their  places  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  all  of  whom  look  to  him  for  patron- 
age to  promote  their  political  ambitions. 
Tlie  worst  and  best  that  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Taft  as  a  presidential  candidate  at  present  is 
that  he  is  being  'shoved '  upon  the  Republican 
party,  that  he  is  being  'boosted'  into  promi- 
nence as  a  candidate  and  is  being  'crammed 
down  the  throats'  of  republicans  before  they 
know  what  kind  of  appetite  they  have  for 
presidential  candidates." 

The  regrets  expressed  by  the  Tribune^  how- 
ever, are  not  shared  by  the  master  influences 
of  Wall  street  or  the  high  priests  of  the  "in 
terests,**  save,  perhaps,  certain  individuals 
and  groups  Uiat  are  being  at  the  present  time 
punished  for  insubordination  and  indiscre- 
tions in  utterances.  There  are,  of  course, 
always  rival  groups  in  the  plutocracy,  just  as 
there  are  anK>ng  the  politiicans  of  all  parties, 
and  at  the  present  time  certain  small  groups 
may  be  found  opposing  Mr.  Taft,  just  as 
among  the  politiciana  there  are  some  who  are 
fighting  him, — men  like  Foraker,  who  are 
frankly  his  rivals  and  who  are  more  openly  bid- 
ding for  plutocracy's  favors  than  is  the  redoubt- 
able Cdumbus  of  the  capitalistic  exploiters. 

The  interests,  however,  are  altogether  sat- 
isfied with  Mr.  Tkft  Their  most  authorita- 
tive organ  has  visaed  his  nomination  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms.  We  refer  to  the 
recent  endonement  of  his  candidacy  by  the 
New  York  Fmaneial  Chronide,  which  the 
Springfidd  RepubUean  in  an  editorial  pub- 
Jished  May  ISth,  truly  characterizes  as  "above 
any  other  publication  the  organ"  of  the  great 
corporation  interests.  In  prefacing  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Chrcnide  the  R&- 
fMiean  said : 

''Secretary  Taft's  candidacy  wiU  evidently 
be  agreeable  to  the  great  corporate  interests 
whidi  have  heretofore  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
BcpuUican  party  and  which  were  in  process 
of  being  dnvtn  out  of  the  party  by  President 
Roosevdt*  We  learn  as  much  as  this  from 
the  New  York  Ftnaneial  Chronide^  which  is 
above  any  other  publication  the  organ  of 
these  interests." 

Here  are  the  exact  words  of  this  great  organ 
of  the  WaD-street  interests: 
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"Mr.  Taft  is  a  man^whom  everyone  re 

spects,  and  no  opposition  can  be  made  to  him 
except  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  heir  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  present  ruling  presi- 
dent and  his  designated  representative  of  the 
policies  he  will  have  been  foremost  in  advanc- 
ing during  nearly  eight  years  when  his  present 
term  expires.  This  action  has  a  hopeful  as- 
pect, as  it  scatters  some  hitherto  disturbing 
doubts.  There  can  be  no  question  hereafter 
as  to  an  impending  third  term;  that  danger 
is  wholly  removed.  What  is  also  highly  im- 
portant is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an  extremely  able, 
many-sided  man  of  sound  judgment.  He  is 
not  controlled  by  pride  of  opinion,  petty  preju- 
dices, nor  by  a  hysterical  temperament.  If 
time  should  prove  that  any  of  the  recently 
enacted  laws  are  working  industrial  mischief, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  urge  remedial  legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding  he  wears  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's mantle." 

"Which  amounts  to  saying,"  observes  the 
Republican^  "that  the  policy  of  'persecuting' 
the  railroads  and  trusts  will  undoubtedly  stop 
with  the  outgoing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
incoming  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  may  even  be  '  reme- 
died' so  far  as  now  obtaining  force.  Mr. 
Taft,  in  a  word,  is  not  only  vastly  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  these  interests  over  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
but  is  open  to  consideration  as  a  first  choice 
on  account  of  his  highly  judicial  temperament. 

"So  the  way  continues  to  clear  and  broaden 
for  the  Taft  candidacy.  As  the  cohorts  of  the 
'plutocracy'  melt  away  into  the  approving 
Republican  multitude." 

The  notorious  Boss  Cox  has  joined  the 
Taft  procession,  deciding  it  was  better  for  his 
future  prospects  to  be  a  good  Roosevelt  boss 
than  a  bad  Foraker  boss.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cox  whose,  giant-like  corrupt 
practices  were  recently  partially  exposed  by 
a  legislative  committee,  was  punished  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  insubordination  to 
the  Administration  and  his  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Foraker,  when  the  President  sent  Mr.  Taft  to 
Ohio  to  denounce  the  Foraker-Cox  machine 
at  the  time  when  the  tidal  wave  of  revolt 
against  the  corrupt  boss  became  so  giant-like 
as  to  threaten  the  Republican  domination  in 
the  state.  Boss  Cox  naturally  felt  much 
aggrieved  over  the  action  of  his  old  friend. 
Judge  Taft,  but  Charles  Taft,  the  brother  of 
the  presidential  aspirant,  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Boss  Cox,  and  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  a  proteg^  of  the  notorious  boss,  has 
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ever  been  outspoken  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
political  creator.  Both  these  men  naturally 
enough  wish  to  enlist  the  Quay  of  Ohio  in 
support  of  Taft.  Consequently  we  now  find 
the  most  odious  boss  of  the  Middle  West 
joining  with  the  President  and  the  Wall-street 
interests  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  man 


who  when  judge  made  the  great  discovery  that 
endeared  him  to  the  railway  and  explc/iting 
public-service  corporations, — a  discovCTj^  that 
entitled  him  to  be  known  as  the  Columbus  of 
capitalism.  But  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the 
future. 


ANOTHER  LEADER  GONE:    J.  WARNER  MILLS,  SERVANT  OF 

JUSTICE  AND  FRIEND  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


READERS  of  The  Arena  will  share  our 
profound  grief  over  the  untimely 
death  of  Hon.  J.  Warner  MiUs,  which  oc- 
curred on  May  17th  at  his  home  in  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Mills  was  one  of  that  all  too  small  band 
of  high-minded  patriots  who  consecrated  life's 
best  gifts  to  the  service  of  justice  and  the  rights 
of  man.  He  was  a  fundamental  democrat,  a 
believer  in  the  rule  of  the  people,  an  aggressive 
champion  of  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights  for  all  the  people, — women  and  children 
no  less  than  men;  and  America  had  no 
stronger  or  more  fearless  and  Argus-eyed 
enemy  of  graft,  corrupt  practices  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  masses  than  this  tireless 
worker  in  the  vineyard  of  freedom,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  fathers  of  our  great  Republic. 

Mr.  MilU  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Bdoit 
College  and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
receiving  his  degree  from  the  latter  institution. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  who 
served  for  many  years  as  district  judge  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1875  Mr.  Mills  moved  to  the 
Centennial  State,  wha«  he  soon  took  front 
rank  among  the  strongest  members  of  the 
Colorado  bar.  In  speaking  of  him  and  his 
work  the  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News  well 
observed: 

"For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  lawyers  in  the  West;  an  author  whose 
works  on  law  were  accepted  as  authoritative 
in  every  court.  .  .  .  While  always  prominent 
in  the  political  field,  Mr.  Mills  did  not  allow 
politics  to  interfere  with  his  legal  practice  or 
his  authorship.  He  compiled  Mills*  Anno- 
toted  StattUes  and  Mills*  Annotated  Code^ 
without  which  no  law  library  is  complete." 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  important  l^;al 
vary  works  that  resulted  horn  the  tireless 


activity  of  Mr.  Mills.  His  last  work,  MUls^ 
Irrigtdion  Manual^  which  was  to  have  been 
issued  from  the  press  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
engrossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  during  the 
past  two  years.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  NewSf  his  illness  through 
overwork  was  the  result  of  his  tireless  labors 
in  completing  this  volume  which  "he  re- 
garded as  his  greatest  effort.**  In  speaking 
of  Mr.  Mills*  remarkable  series  of  papers 
prepared  for  The  Arena,  the  Netos  observes 
that  they  "attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  In  them  he  faithfully  portrayed  the 
pernicious  political  activity  of  several  of  the 
large  corporations  in  the  state.**  This  famous 
series  of  papers  supplemented  the  equally 
brilliant  series  of  exposures  of  corruption, 
graft  and  misrule  in  Philaddphia,  prepared 
for  us  by  Rudolph  Blankenburg.  Both 
series  were  written  by  prominent  citizens  of 
the  states  where  the  great  eating  cancers  of 
policital  corruption  have  obtained  and  do 
obtain.  Both  writers  were  so  detailed  and 
circumstantial,  so  luminous  and  exhaustive 
in  their  characterizations,  that  they  forced 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
reader,  and  we  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they^  as  much  as  any  other  series  of 
magazine  contributions,  have  aroused  the 
conscience  element  of  America  from  its  pro- 
found inertia  and  made  it  aware  of  the  deadly 
peril  in  which  free  institutions  stand  to-day 
through  the  unholy  alliance  of  corporation 
influences  and  the  political  machines.  Mr. 
Mills  prepared  his  papers  for  The  Arena 
under  the  most  difficult  circiimstances.  He 
was  greatly  overcrowded  with  his  legal  and 
literary  work,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  their 
preparation  his  son-in-law,  for  whom  he 
cherished  deep  love,  suddenly  met  with  a  fatal 
accident,  and  this  tragedy  was  fc^owed  by 
the  critical  illness  of  one  of  his  sons.  On 
several^occasiona  he  wrote  asking  for  a  little 
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mofe  time*  and  at  last,  before  the  series  was 
entirely  completed,  he  requested  us  to  grant 
him  a  few  months' rest,  until  he  could  finish 
his  work  on  irrigation,  after  which  he  proposed 
to  complete  the  papers,  which  were  written 
largely  because  he  fdt  that  the  cause  of  just 
government,  pure  politics  and  human  rights 
made  such  an  historical  summary  extremely 
important.  The  series  is  in  our  judgment 
among  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  exposure  that  has  been  made. 
In  the  fidd  of  fundamental  democracy  and 
genuine  reform  we  had  few  workers  so  able 
and  lo3ral  to  the  highest  dictates  of  conscience 
as  J.  Warner  Mills.  He  was  from  the  foun- 
dation of  The  Arena  one  of  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers. In  a  letter  to  us  written  under  date 
of  Jaunary  18,  1905,  he  said: 

''Your  letter  awakens  old  and  cherished 
memories.  I  was  a  reader  of  The  Arena  at 
the  time  the  artides  you  refer  to  appeared. 
I  think  I  never  missed  a  number  while  you 
were  its  editor,  and  as  I  now  recall  the  en- 
thusiasm that  these  artides  awakened,  not 
only  in  my  own  cirde  of  acquaintances  but 
tiuou^^ut  the  entire  state,  my  earnest  hope 
goes  out  to  you  in  your  present  ^ideavor  to 
kindle  anew  this  enthusiasm,** 


It  was  Mr.  Mills  who  wrote  the  bill  granting 
auffiage  to  the  women  of  Colorado, — a  meas- 
ure for  the  success  of  which  he  did  yoeman's 
■enrioe.  No  man  in  the  Centennial  State  has 
done  more  to  educate  the  people  in  favor  of 
IMrect-Legiilation,  direct  nominations  and 
other  fundamental  democratic  reform  meas- 
ures than  Mr.  MiDs.  He  founded  the  Denver 
Aicna  Club  and  until  his  health  broke  down 
he  was  its  master  spirit.  His  loss  to  the  cause 
of  free  and  pure  government  is  irreparable  at 
the  present  crisis  when  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth  absolutdy  controls  the  machinery 
of  one  great  party  and  is  also  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent entrenched  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the 
other  leading  political  organization.  But  his 
life,  example  and  work  remain  as  a  splendid 
inspiration,  suggesting  to  all  true  men  and 
women  the  duty  of  dosing  ranks  and  redoub- 
ling their  efforts  for  justice  and  the  people. 

We  dose  this  brief  notice  of  our  lost  leader 
fay  quoting  the  foUowing  extracts  from  an 
eifitcMrial  leader  published  in  the  Denver 
TimM  on  May  17tib: 

''The  news  that  the  life  of  J.  Warner  Mills 
is  ended  wiD  bring  the  quick  sob  and  a  heart- 


ache that  will  not  cease  for  many  a  day  to 
unnumbered  men  and  women,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  state  of  Colorado. 

"This  man  has  been  on  the  crest  of  the 
advance  wave  of  progress  throughout  his 
generation.  His  has  been  one  of  the  brains 
by  which  the  forward  movement  of  his  times 
received  its  guidance;  his  was  one  of  the 
hearts  about  which  gather  the  conuttdeship 
of  the  trail-blazers;  his  was  a  will  to  put  into 
prompt  execution  whatever  appealed  to  him 
as  just  and  necessary. 

"Did  this  state  place  women  in  a  position 
of  unaccustomed  power  and  full  enfranchise- 
ment? 

"It  was  J.  Warner  Mills  who  prepared  the 
bill  by  which  these  rights  were  granted. 

"Has  this  state  led  in  agitation  for  Direct- 
Legislation,  direct  nomination  and  all  phases 
of  individual  initiative  in  government? 

"J.  Warner  Mills  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement,  both  locsUy  and  in  the  nation. 

"Was  the  Rush  amendment  providing  for 
Denver's  home  rule  a  modd  of  advanced 
munidpal  legislation  ? 

"The  thought  of  J.  Warner  Mills  penetrated 
it  in  every  part. 

"Did  ihe  forcefulness  of  the  reforms  at- 
tempted in  this  state  force  the  corporations 
into  more  open  aggressions  than  desewhere? 

"It  was  J.  Warner  Mills  whose  patient 
labor,  profound  thought  and  unsleeping  ob- 
servation gave  to  history  the  accurate  record 
embodied  in  The  Arena  series  of  artides 
during  the  past  two  years,  entitled,  'The 
Economic  Struggle  in  Colorado.' 

"Were  the  principles  of  free  speech  or  a 
free  pen  violated  at  home  or  abroad  ? 

"J.  Warner  Mills  was  quick  to  challenge 
the  wrong  and  insist  on  freedom.  The  un- 
prisonment  of  Moses  Harmon  and  similar 
outrages  were  not  too  far  away  for  his  atten- 
tion, and  by  circulation  of  petitions  and  pro- 
tests he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  the  institutions 
of  his  nation  to  their  traditions  of  freedom. 

"Others  will  speak  of  his  invaluable  work 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  correction  and  as  a  leading 
citizen  in  countless  directions.  It  is  of  his 
service  as  a  pathfinder  in  unpopular  trails 
that  he  would  wish  most  to  be  remembered; 
as  a  lover  of  freedom  and  of  justice  in  an  era 
when  the  dear-sighted  could  see  much  need 
that  these  find  defenders  and  apostles.'* 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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EDITORIALS  BY  ALLAN  L.  BENSON. 


President  Roosevelt's  "WUd  Talk''  in 

Economics. 

NO  PRESIDENT  in  recent  years,  if  ever, 
was  so  impatient  with  those  who  differ 
£rom  him  on  economic  questions  as  is  Mr. 
Roosevdt.  To  suggest  that  a  plan  that  he 
advocates  would  prove  inadequate,  even  if  it 
be  conceded  that  it  tends  in  the  right  direction, 
is  at  once  to  become,  in  his  opinion,  an  "un- 
desirable citizen,"  a  "dangerous  demagogue" 
or  something  else  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  all  good  citizens  to 
endorse  his  judgment  and  agree  with  his  rea- 
soning, yet  how  many  times  neither  can  be 
done  by  any  sane  man  of  intelligence  who  has 
the  slightest  grasp  of  economic  problems  is 
indicated  by  his  Indianapolis  speech  on 
Memorial  Day. 

On  this  occasion,  the  President  said  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  "wild  talk"  about 
the  over-capitalization  of  railroads,  but  he 
did  not  believe  there  had  been  any  such  over- 
capitalization. He  conceded  that  there  were 
individual  instances  of  such  wrongdoing, 
but  he  reached  his  main  conclusion  by  the 
following  mental  process: 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  worth  in 
the  market  the  sum  for  which  they  are  capi- 
talized, therefore  there  is  no  over-capitalization. 

The  President  therefore  lays  down  the 
principle  that  there  can  be  no  over-capitaliza- 
tion of  any  corporation  so  long  as  its  securities 
will  bring,  in  the  open  market,  the  amount  for 
which  the  corporation  is  capitalized. 

Mr.  Roosevdt's  fundamental  error,  of 
course,  is  in  assuming  that  the  value  of  a 
railroad  is  its  price  in  the  stock-market, 
instead  of  the  sum  that  would  be  required  to 
build  another  one  like  it. 

He  knows  as  well  as  any  one  that  over- 
capitalization means  capitalization  for  more 
than  the  value  of  the  thing  capitalized,  but  he 
goes  wrong  in  his  attempt  to  define  value. 
Accepting  the  stock-market  definition  of  value, 
he  believes  it  is  determined  by  so-called 
"earning  power."  In  other  words,  if  each 
of  two  railroads  had  the  same  amount  of 
physical  property,  each  cost  the  same  to  build 
and  each  had  the  same  number  of  shares  of 
stock,  the  President  would  consider  the  value 
'«l  one  road  to  be  twice  that  of  the  other  if  the 


market  value  of  one  road's  stock  were  twice 
that  of  the  other. 

Yet  the  fact  might  be  that  the  lower  price 
of  one  road's  stock  was  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  not  permitted  by  law  to  rob  the 
people  in  passenger  and  freight  rates,  while 
the  road  with  the  higher-priced  stock  waa 
permitted  by  law  to  conmiit  such  robberies. 

If  the  President's  definition  of  railway 
values  were  correct,  unjust  laws  in  the  in- 
terest of  railroads  would  increase  their  real 
value  while  just  laws  that  would  not  permit 
the  railroads  to  rob  the  people  would  decrease 
the  value  of  the  roads.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, because  unjust  laws  would  increase  the 
"earnings"  of  the  roads,  and  thus  increase 
the  market  value  of  their  stocks,  while  just 
laws  would  bring  about  the  opposite  result. 

And  furthermore,  if  the  President's  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  a  railroad's  value 
were  correct,  the  charge  of  his  enemies  that 
he  has  become,  by  his  policies,  a  destroyer  of 
national  wealth,  would  be  true. 

The  President  has  always  resented  this  im- 
putation, even  though  he  knows  that  the  fear 
he  has  inspired  in  certain  breasts  of  something 
more  nearly  approaching  justice  has  operated 
to  decrease  the  market  value  of  certain  cor- 
poration securities. 

It  is  either  true  that  the  President  is  a 
destroyer  of  national  wealth,  to  the  extent 
that  his  policies  tend  to  decrease  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  public,  or  it  is  not  true  that 
the  railrads  are  not  over-capitalized  merely 
because  the  market  price  of  their  securities  is 
equal  to  their  capitalization. 

Surely,  if  our  railway  laws  were  twice  as 
bad  as  they  are  now,  and  railway  earnings 
twice  as  much,  the  market  price  of  railway 
securities  twice  as  much,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  railways  twice  as  much.  President 
Roosevelt  would  not  still  deny  that  the  rail-* 
roads  were  over-capitalized! 

Yet  he  would  be  compelled  to,  or  back 
down  on  his  Indianapolis  definitioi^  of  what 
constitutes  railway  value. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  seeks  to  brand  as 
"undesirable  citizens,"  "dangerous  dema- 
gogues," etc.,  so  many  of  those  who  cannot 
follow  his  wobbly  way  along  the  economic 
road.  Allan  L.  Benson. 
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BorgUrions  Practioes  of  Predatory  Wealth 
Hot  Essential  to  Hational  Prosperity. 

If  the  actmty  of  the  police  had  made  bur- 
glary more  hazardous  than  usual,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  price  of  burglars*  toob  had  fallen 
in  the  world's  markets,  no  burglar  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  suggest  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  that  such  decline  threatened  the 
common  prosperity,  and  no  one  would  be 
simple  enough  to  believe  him  if  he  did. 

In  this  respect,  Lord  Rothschild  and  his 
kind  differ  from  burglars,  as  those  timid  ones 
who  see  disaster  in  a  falling  stock-market 
differ  from  those  who  would  refuse  to  view 
with  apprehension  a  marked  cut  in  the  price 
of  *' jimmies"  and  dark  lanterns. 

The  noble  lord  has  observed  that  in  Eng- 
land and  France  the  activity  of  the  Socialists 
has  decreased  the  market  value  of  the  securi- 
ties of  public-service  corporations,  and  that 
in  the  United  States,  the  policies  of  President 
Roosevdt  are  interfering  with  the  plans  of 
tbose  who  want  to  unload  railroad  and  other 
stocks  at  high-water  mark. 

He  bdieves  we  are  ''killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs,"  and,  being  a  great  and 
good  friend  of  the  common  people  of  all 
countries,  of  course  he  feels  very  badly  about  it. 

Yet,  what  are  the  facts?  In  what  respect 
does  the  decreased  price  of  stocks,  due  to  the 
atladcs  of  Socialists  and  others  upon  public- 
service  ccMporations,  differ  from  any  decrease 
in  price  tlmt  burglars'  toob  might  sustain  if 
the  police,  by  their  activity,  were  to  threaten 
the  profits  of  the  burglary  business  ? 


The  function  of  burglars'  toob  is  to  enable 
those  who  own  them  to  obtain  the  property 
of  others  without  rendering  an  equivalent. 
Are  stocks  and  bonds  valuable  for  any  other 
reason?  Would  either  be  worth  a  dollar  if 
they  could  not  be  used  to  pry  wealth  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  produce  it?  Who 
would  care  to  own  stocks  and  bonds  if  divi- 
dends were  not  paid  on  the  stocks  and  inter- 
est on  the  bonds?  He  could  not  sell  them, 
because  they  would  be  as  useless  to  everyone 
else  as  they  would  be  to  him.  The  thing  that 
now  makes  stocks  and  bonds  valuable  is  their 
power  to  enable  their  owners  to  obtain  without 
labor  wealth  that  others  have  produced  hy 
labor.  And,  of  course,  any  leg^ation  that 
threatens  to  decrease  the  exploiting  power  of 
these  bits  of  paper  necessarily  decreases  their 
value,  and  therefore  their  market  price,  just 
as  unusual  police  activity  against  burglars 
might  be  expected  to  decrease  the  market 
price  of  burglars'  tools  by  threatening  the 
profits  from  burglary. 

But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  burglars  would 
be  the  only  ones  who  would  have  occasion  to 
be  alarm^,  and  there  b  no  doubt  that  the 
Socialbts  of  England  and  France  are  giving 
Lord  Rothschild  valid  reasons  for  alarm. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  can  discover, 
however,  there  b  no  reason  why  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  get  should 
worry  because  it  prombes  to  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  that  fot  which  someone 
ebe  has  worked. 

Allan  L.  Benson. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albestson, 

SeoroUry  for  the  National  Publio-Ownenhip  League. 


Tainted  Monieipal-Ownership  News. 

ONE  OF  the  most  important  articles  that 
has  appeared  in  Uie  current  press  b 
tibat  in  CoUier**  for  May  4th,  which  describes 
the  subsidised  campaign  against  municipal- 
ownership.  "There  have  been  and  still  are," 
says  thu  article,  ''newspapers  which  sell  their 
news  orfomns  and  often  their  editorial  col- 
vmns  for  a  dollar  a  line,  more  or  less."  There 
are  wdl-known  agencies  through  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  upon  these  news- 
p^MTS  ajid  the  so-called  news  with  which 
Aef  are  fdrmahed.    In  Boston  thb  agency  b 


known  as  the  Publicity  Bureau,  in  New  York 
as  the  Press  Service  Company,  and  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  National  News  Service.  Their 
business  b  to  manufacture  news  favorable  to 
the  public-service  corporations  who  put  up 
the  funds.  "They  hire  themselves  out  to 
change  public  sentiment,  most  often  it  b  to 
quiet  the  clamorous  indignation  which  some 
corporation  has  brought  upon  itself  by  v^rong- 
doing;  occasionally  it  b  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
corporation  propaganda,  to  fertilize  the  public 
mind  for  the  friendly  reception  of  some  long- 
planned  move  in  corporation  aggrandisement.** 
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"Keeping  the  public  persuaded  that  munic- 
ipal-ownenhipj  would  be  very  bad  may  soon 
be  a  regular  item  in  the  operating  expenses  of 
the    public-service    corporations.     You    pay 
your    nickel     to     the     street-car    company 
and  in  due  time  the  proper  fraction  comes 
back   to  you  in  the  evening  paper   in  the 
shape  of  tainted  news  items  reciting  the  de- 
plorable  failure  of   municipal-ownership   in 
some  foreign  dty."    CoUier^M  tells  just  how 
this  is  done — how  the  "Municipal-Ownership 
Publishing  Bureau  *'  works  tricks  on  the  news- 
papers themselves  furnishing  them  Washing- 
ton letters  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  fling  at  public-ownership.    Not 
only  are  these  Washington  letters  of  news 
gossip  sent  around  free  but  the  regular  sources 
of  news  service  are  corrupt  so  far  as  possible 
and  a  complete  card  catcdogue  on  the  psy- 
chology of  editors  as  well  as  the  financial 
condition  of  the  papers  is  kept  up-to-date  for 
the  purpose  of  this  pernicious  propaganda. 
The  results  of  this  biu^au's  work  can  be  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  highly  respectable  and 
conservative  papers  who  would  rather  than 
not  believe  all  the  hard  stories  against  civic 
enterprises  that  are  so  industriously  circulated, 
but  we  must  believe  that  there  are  but  few 
papers  in  the  country  who  would  wilfully 
publish  falsehoods  known  as  such.    It  is  their 
knowledge  of  this  that  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  organizers  of  this  newspaper  campaign 
to  go  to  great  pains  and  eiqpense  in  concealing 
the  identity  of  their  backing  and  the  motives 
actuating  them  in  their  work. 


Westmouat,  Oaaada. 

The  Meldbum  Refuse  Destructor,  con- 
suming about  25  tons  of  refuse  and  garbage 
per  day,  is  furnishing  the  power  for  the  munici- 
pal dectric-lighting  plant  in  this  city.  The 
fud  consumed  for  a  given  period  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Garbage,  manure,  leaves, 15 

Anthnuat^  ashes,  unbumed  coal,  etc^  tf5 

Iron,  wood,  tins,  leather,  etc, 05 

Refuse— paper,  old  furniture,  etc.,. .  15 


cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent. 


100  per  cent 


The  cost  of  public  lighting  has  already  been 
reduced  SS  per  cent,  below  former  prices  paid 
to  the  private  lighting  company.  The  capadty 
of  the  plant  wiU  be  more  than  suffident  for 


lighting  and  the  surplus  will  either  be  sold  or 
utilized  in  some  other  municipal  activity.  It 
is  bdieved  that  this  will  prove  an  object  lesson 
of  the  greatest  value  to  other  cities  that  are 
now  spending  large  sums  both  for  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  for  the  production  of  power. 


WaUingford,  Oonnaeticnt. 

Wallinoford  has  owned  and  operated  its 
own  lighting  plant  since  1900,  and  munidpal 
operation  has  produced  a  radical  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  dectricity  and  a  consequent  rela- 
tive reduction  in  the  price  which  the  private 
gas  company  can  demand  for  its  product. 
The  dtizens  say  that  the  munidpal  dectric 
plant  is  to  be  thanked  largdy  for  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas  from  $5  to  $1.50  a  thousand 
feet    According  to  the  Coimecticul  law  the 
dty  is  required  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay 
to  the  dectrical  department  the  actual  cost 
of  maintaining  the  street-lighting  system.    The 
system  of  accounts  therefore  is  very  satisfac- 
tory.   The  last  annual  report  shows  a  total 
profit  of  $87,224.    After  figuring  off  5  per 
cent  each  year  for  depreciation  and  5  per  cent, 
for  profit  there  is  still  a  gross  surplus  of  $2,212. 
All  additions,  extensions,  and  improvements, 
induding  the  purchase  of  a  large  water  privi- 
lege have  been  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the 
plant.    The  business  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  demand  liabilities  are  $56,445  and  the 
physical  assets  $96,026.    The  control  of  the 
plant  is  vested  in  three  conmussioners,  one 
appointed  each  year  to  serve  three  years. 
These  employ  a  superintendent    No  politics 
has  entered  into  the  management    Mr.  A.  L. 
Pierce,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  says  that 
it  is  common  to  hear  people  express  their 
preference  to  trade  with  the  patrons  of  the 
municipal  plant  rather  than  with  the  private 
gas  company,  saying  that  they  want  to  spend 
their  money  with  those  who  trade  with  them. 
"All  thinking  dtizens  consider  themsdves  as 
owners  of  the  plant  and  take  a  deep  interest 
in  its  operation,  knowing  that  every  dollar  that 
is  paid  for  dectric  lighting  above  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  goes  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  plant  in  which  they  as  tax-payers  are 
stockholders    and    which    their   property    is 
pledged  to  support;   and  which  prohibits  any 
company  or  combination  that  might,  if  it  had 
the  people  at  its  mercy,  be  tempted  to  charge 
exorbitnat  rates  for  so  vital  necessity,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  less  favored  places.** 
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Toronto's  Stroot  Railways. 

The  stbeet-railwatb  of  Toionto  are 
owned  by  the  dty  and  operated  by  a  priyate 
eompanj.  The  company  pays  to  the  city 
jeailj  $800  per  mile  of  single  track,  $1»600 
per  mfle  of  double  track,  and  also  of  its  gross 
receipts  eight  per  cent,  of  the  first  million 
dollars,  ten  per  cent  of  the  second  million, 
and  twenty  per  cent  on  all  gross  receipts 
abore  three  million  dollars.  These  payments 
amounted  to  over  $1,000  per  day  during  the 
year  1905,  and  the  total  was  something  like 
$4S5,000  in  1906.  As  the  gross  receipts  are 
Bearing  the  $8,000,000  mark  the  city  will 
soon  be  receiving  in  addition  to  the  mileage 
one-fillh  of  ercry  fare  cdlected.  Since  the 
lease  has  still  15  years  to  run  the  mayor  of 
Toionto  estimates  that  the  city  will  before  its 
expiration  be  receiving  double  this  amount 
and  he  adds  that  a  shrewd  and  observant 
finanrifr  has  said  to  him  that  at  the  expiration 
of  tlie  charter  the  company  to  whom  the  new 
diarter  is  given  ought  to  pay  a  bonus  for  a 
new  duurter  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  of 
Toronto  which  is  between  $15,000,000  and 
$109000,000,  and  then  to  continue  on  the 
aune  basis  as  the  present  company  with  re- 
sped  to  mileage  and  percentage.  The  mayor 
qMsks  very  lavoraUy  of  this  arrangement  but 
yet  he  says  it  has  not  been  altogether  easy  to 
Bske  the  corporation  fulfil  its  part  of  the  con- 
tract Tlicfe  have  been  84  law  suits  during 
tibe  past  15  years,  but  the  delays  of  the  law 
wiD  not  be  so  bad  in  the  future  as  the  legisla- 
tore  of  Ontario  has  finally  constituted  a  board 
of  oomnussioneffB  to  settle  disputes  between 
laihrays  and  municipalities.  The  public 
pays  5  cents  cash  fare,  six  tickets  for  a  quarter, 
twcsty-five  tickets  for  a  ddlar,  children's 
tidcels*  ten  for  a  quarter,  workingmen's 
tickets,  eight  for  a  quarter,  aU  with  unlimited 
truisiefs.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tiges  and  this  large  income  received  by 
tibe  city  the  operating  company  has  made 
■oney.  They  were  capitalised  at  the  start 
for  $8,000,000,  have  increased  their  stock  to 
$8,000,000,  and  are  paying  6  per  cent. 


Detroit,  Michigan. 

Tub  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Detroit 
ftuuMiea  I^^t  onfy  for  the  streets,  parks  and 
pabGc  buiHiiy.  This  municipal  plant  pro- 
dnoesdectrieilyatagrosB  cost  of  8^  cents  per 
kikwatt  boor.    The  dty  of  Boston  pays  a 


private  company  ten  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  lighting  public  buildings — just  three  times 
as  much  as  it  costs  Detroit  to  do  this  for  her- 
self. The  cost  for  a  two  thousand  candle- 
power  arc  light  is  $59.44  a  year.  These 
figures  include  interest,  depreciation  and  lost 
taxes,  the  depreciation  being  figured  upon 
real  estate  and  conduits  upon  which  there  is 
no  depreciation  and  no  allowance  being  made 
for  improved  service  and  many  other  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued.  In  comparing 
this  plant  for  the  past  ten  years  with  Buffalo's 
private  contract  for  the  same  services  during 
the  same  period,  Hon.  F.  F.  Ingram  says  that 
Buffalo's  arcs  have  cost  $91.77  against  an 
average  cost  in  Detroit  of  $87.68,  and  while 
this  difference  may  be  figured  off,  there  is  a 
still  greater  difference  in  Detroit's  favor. 
Buffalo  has  nothing  to  show  for  this  ten  years' 
expenditure  but  receipted  bills.  Detroit  has 
that  and  besides  that,  an  up-to-date  perfectly 
equipped  public  lighting  plant  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  for  $1,000,000.  So  while  Detroit's 
public  lights  the  past  ten  years  have  cost  the 
city,  including  the  total  cost  of  the  lighting 
plant,  less  than  Buffalo's  lights  have  cost  her, 
Detroit  has  made  a  $1,000,000  plant  besides. 


Fnblic  Baths  in  Bsston. 

The  citt  of  Boston  owns  and  operates 
eight  public  baths,  six  of  which  are  connected 
with  gymnasiums.  The  total  number  of 
baths  taken  last  year  was  708,524,  an  average 
of  58,627  per  month,  the  number  being  about 
equally  distributed  between  the  winter  and 
summer  months.  It  would  appear  from  the 
approximate  uniformity  of  these  figures  that 
to  a  large  extent  the  privileges  were  availed  of 
by  a  fixed  number  of  citizens  who  used  these 
baths  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  resulting  better  health. 


Eminent  Domain  in  Salem,  Ohio. 

A  FUBUC-SERVICE  corporation  seeking  to 
force  the  people  to  pay  out  a  higher  rate  by 
shutting  off  itB  wat^  supply  and  announcing 
publicly  that  the  "water  will  stay  shut  off 
until  you  talk  business,"  found  its  match  in 
the  mayor  of  Salem,  Ohio.  The  water  supply 
in  this  city  is  owned  by  a  Boston  corporation. 
The  company  demanded  increased  rates  or 
an  exorbitant  price  for  its  plant  and  shut  off 
the  supply.  The  people  refused  to  pay  the 
price  and  Mayor  Cariyle  forcibly  took  pos- 
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session  of  the  plant,  lighted  the  fires  with  his 
own  hands,  and  started  the  engines.  The 
major  evidently  knows  how  to  deal  with  cor- 
poration anarchy. 

San  Francisco  Street  Oars. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  great  strike  in 
San  Francisco  was  the  publication  in  the  daily 
press  of  despatches  declaring  that  the  city 
would  und^lake  the  municipal-ownership 
and  management  of  the  Greary  street-railway 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  company. 
The  announcement  says  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  wiU  at  once  appropriate  $400,000 
in  addition  to  the  $350,000  already  appropri- 
ated for  the  assumption  of  the  railroad. 


▲  Municipal  Bank. 

In  his  last  annual  message  Mayor  Weaver 
of  Philadelphia  recommended  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  municipal  banking  house.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  the  city  gets  only  two 
per  cent.,  the  banks  in  which  ^0,000,000  of 
the  city's  mon^  is  deposited  each  year  get 
six  per  cent.  *'If  we  could  absolutely  elimi- 
nate politics  from  such  an  institution,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  a  city  banking  institution  would  be 
a  splendid  thing.  In  such  an  institution  the 
money  of  the  municipality  could  be  deposited 
and  a  general  banking  business  carried  on. 
We  would  never  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
we  are  in  to-day  in  having  difficulty  in  placing 
our  S^  per  cent,  loans.  While  we  are  asking 
money  at  S^  per  cent,  and  only  getting  2  fpr  it, 
it  is  being  iised  and  very  properly  used,  by 
the  banking  institutions  who  are  getting  6 
per  cent,  for  it,  and  probably  in  some  institu- 
tions it  is  being  sent  to  New  York  and  loaned 
there  at  a  higher  rate." 

Attica,  Indiana. 

This  city  has  an  electric  lighting  plant  to 
which  $8,000  in  improvements  are  being 
added,  making  it  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
The  citizens  take  pride  in  thb  enterprise 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  private  capital  to 
get  it  away  from  them.  The  Attica  Pre$$  for 
April  27th,  says: 

"The  Attica  light  and   water  plant  has 
always  paid  under  municipal  ownership  be- 
cause it  has  been  kept  free  from  political  en- 
tanglements and  has  been  managed  solety  on 
liness  basis.    At  present  it  is  paying 


employ^,  fuel,  and  all  other  expenses,  takinfl» 
care  of  the  bonds  and  is  giving  to  the  peopl® 
their  street  lighting  and  fire  service  without 
cost.  Some  of  these  times  the  city  will  be  in 
shape  to  add  a  heating  plant,  for  she  can  put 
it  in  and  manage  it  cheaper  than  a  private 
corporation  and  give  lower  rates.  The  man 
who  thinks  municipal  ownership-does  n't  pay 
ought  to  come  to  Attica  and  investigate. 
The  results  here  will  convert  any  of  them." 


English  and  American  Oities. 

The  claim  made  by  Mr.  Bryce  that  munici- 
pal government  in  the  United  States  is  a  most 
conspicuous  failure  is  refuted  by  William  S. 
Crandall  in  the  April  BvUetin  of  the  LoaguB  of 
American  MunicipaliUee,  and  successive  num- 
bers. Among  other  things  Mr.  Crandall 
draws  a  comparison  between  a  group  of 
twenty-five  American  cities  having  between 
one  hundred  thousand  and  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  and  twenty-five  English 
cities  of  approximately  the  same  population. 
Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  compari- 
son are  of  interest  and  compel  deductions  in 
support  of  public-ownership  not  .made  by  the 
writer.  The  twenty-five  American  cities  have 
a  total  aggregate  debt  of  $282,000,000.  The 
total  aggregate  debt  of  the  principal  saleable 
possessions  of  these  cities,  exclusive  of  sinking 
funds,  is  $290,000,000,  of  which  the  value  of 
such  public  utilities  as  water,  electric  light, 
gas  works,  markets,  scales,  docks,  wharves, 
cemeteries,  crematories,  bath-houses,  and 
bathing  beaches,  is  $109,000,000. 

Of  the  twenty-five  English  cities  the  total 
aggregate  debt  is  ^£46,000,000,  which  is 
$8,000,000  less  than  the  debt  of  the  twenty-five 
American  cities.  The  total  aggregate  value 
of  their  water-works,  gas,  and  electric  plants, 
tramways,  markets,  harbors,  piers,  baths  and 
burial  grounds,  is  estimated  at  £40,000,000, 
while  the  total  corprate  property  is  valued  at 
je67,000,000.  While  the  total  debt  of  the 
English  cities  is  less  than  that  of  the  American, 
their  assets  exceed  those  of  the  American 
cities  by  $35,000,000.  The  debt  of  the  Ameri- 
can cities  is  80  per  cent,  of  their  assets,  while 
the  debt  of  the  English  cities  is  but  68^  per 
cent,  of  their  assets.  An  analysis  of  these 
assets  reveals  the  fact  that  the  income-pro- 
ducing property  of  the  English  cities  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  American.  About  60 
percent,  of  the  assets  of  the  English  cities  con- 
sists of  their  public  utilities,  whileless  than  87per 
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cent,  of  the  American  assets  can  be  so  dassi- 
fiedy  some  of  these  being  non-revenue-pro- 
diicing. 

The  Chicago  Municipal  Repair  Plant. 

The  citt  of  Chicago  operates  its  own 
repair  plant  on  municipal-ownership  lines. 
During  the  past  year  it  did  722  jobs  ranging 
in  cost  from  50  cents  to  $10,000  each,  the 
total  value  being  $400,000,  and  the  saving 
affected  over  the  amounts  that  would  have 
been  paid  contractors  was  at  least  $75,000. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  department  could  build 
the  new  city  hall  at  a  saving  of  from  20  to  SO 
per  cent,  of  the  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid 
oontractors  for  building  it.  The  department 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  a  number 
of  years,  having  been  changed  from  a  badly 
d]8ci{4ined  mon^-losing  department  to  one 
of  the  most  complete  business  institutions  in 
the  dty.  It  was  ihe  success  of  this  department 
that  encouraged  the  finance  committee  of  the 
city  council  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  munici- 
pal foundiy  which  it  is  estimated  will  save 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  city.  Wil- 
liam D.  Barber,  a  civil  engineer,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  department»  says  that  through  the 
Givfl-aervioe  system  the  system  has  the  pick  of 
the  cream  of  labor.  The  end  aimed  at  is  to 
have  the  department  build  all  the  city  buildings, 
with  the  safeguards  thrown  about  the  work 
that  have  characterized  the  running  of  the 
department  since  the  municipal-ownership 
idea  has  been  followed. 


OleTeland's  Street  Lighting. 


Mudeipal  Gas  Plants. 

Thkrb  are  twenty-nine  municipal  gas 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  in  addition  to 
these  one  owned  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  two  others  in  which  the  municipali- 
ties own  a  share  of  the  stock.  The  oldest  of 
these  city  gas  plants  is  that  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  which  was  established  in  1852.  It 
is  pcnnted  to  by  the  opponents  of  munidpal- 
owneiahip  as  a  conspicuous  failure,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  people  of 
HaohmniMJ  are  better  served  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  than  they  would  be  under  private  owner- 
ship. Other  M  plants  are  those  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  established  in  185S,  Hender- 
son, Kentucky,  in  1867,  and  Bellfontaine, 
Ohio,  in  1873.  AH  of  these  thirty-two  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia's  are  opera- 
ted by  the  government  and  are  giving  good 
•crvioe  at  rdativdy  low  prices. 


A  STATEMENT  issued  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Public-Service  shows  some  results  of 
the  municipal  operation  of  the  city's  street- 
lighting  department.  Under  private  contract 
from  1900  to  1903  the  cost  per  lamp  was  from 
$25  to  $28.  When  the  city  took  charge  in 
1904  the  cost  dropped  to  $21  a  lamp.  In  1905 
it  was  $18.39,  and  in  1906  it  was  $18.35.  In 
1903  under  private  contract  there  were  9,631 
lamps  in  service  costing  $271,648.  In  1906 
there  were  13,030  lamps  in  service  at  a  total 
cost  of  $269,819  being  a  reduction  of  $9.85  a 
lamp.  This  excellent  showing  for  municipal 
operation  it  must  be  remembered  covers  a 
period  of  increasing  prices. 


Willimantic  Municipal  Ice. 

The  Connecticut  state  legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  amending  the  charter  of  Willi- 
mantic, according  to  a  request  of  the  city 
council,  enabling  the  city  to  engage  in  the  ice 
business.  This  amendment  will  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  the  act  will  take  effect  on  the 
second  Monday  of  September.  It  is  predicted 
that  the  people  will  vote  by  a  large  majority 
for  the  establishment  of  this  municipal  ice 
plant. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

This  city  has  a  unique  association  of  citi- 
zens having  for  its  object  the  making  of  water 
free  to  all;  that  is,  without  the  payment  of 
what  are  known  as  water  rates.  It  is  known 
as  the  **Free  Water  Association.*'  It  has 
secured  1,400  signatures  to  a  petition  to  secure 
a  charter  amendment.  If  the  desired  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  is  passed  by  the  people 
free  water  will  be  provided  for  drinking, 
cooking,  washing,  bathing,  and  toilet,  in  all 
houses,  stores,  work-shops,  and  offices  in  the 
city.  Water  for  sprinkling,  commercial  and 
other  purposes  not  covered  in  the  free  water 
clause,  will  be  charged  for.  Revenue  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  department  will  be 
raised  by  taxation. 


Tecnmaah,  Nebraska. 

Bt  ▲  vote  of  277  to  75  this  small  city  has 
decided  to  own  and  operate  an  electric-lighting 
plant  and  has  appropriated  $12,750  for  the 
purpose. 
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Fergus  Falls,  North  Dakota. 


This  town  has  decided  to  pay  the  private 
water  company  $77,868  for  its  old  plant  and 
is  making  plans  to  purchase  the  electric-lighting 
plant. 

Saguin,  Texas. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  2  the  city  council  recently 
voted  to  establish  a  municipal  lighting  plant 
upon  which  $80,000  will  be  expended. 


Oartliage,  Missouri. 

This  city  has  voted  to  construct  a  municipal 
water  plant  at  a  maximum  expense  of  $2f0,000. 


The  Muellor  Oertiflcates. 

The  SuPREif  e  Court  of  Illinois  has  decided 
against  the  legality  of  the  Mudler  certificates 
by  means  of  whidi  Chicago  had  hoped  some 
day  to  own  her  own  street-railways.  The 
unfavorable  decision  was  based  upon  two 
theories — first,  that  the  certificates  would  be 
an  addition  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
Chicago  in  excess  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tion, and  second,  that  th^  would  constitute 
a  mortgage  not  only  on  the  street-car  proper- 
ties but  also  on  the  streets  themselves.  This 
second  point  may  reveal  a  defect  in  the  Mueller 
law,  but  the  first  is  an  absolutely  unfair  and 
untrue  contention.  Bonds  that  represent 
adequate  assets  cannot  be  fairly  claimed  to 
increase  a  city's  indebtedness. 

Ralph  Albebtbon. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Seoratary  of  th«  NAtknud  Fsdcntion  for  Psopto't  Bute. 


The  Vow  Oregon  Law. 

READERS  who  have  read  the  editorial  in 
this  number  of  The  Abena  on  ''Direct 
Legislation  in  Oregon,"  will  not  need  reassur- 
ance as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  legis- 
lature of  Oregon  toward  their  system  of  direct- 
legislation,  but  if  such  were  needed  it  would 
be  abundantly  furnished  by  a  perusal  of  the 
law  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  does  much  toward  perfecting 
the  system.  Its  two  main  features  are  that  it 
puts  direct-legislation  into  effect  in  all  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  it  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  copies  of  bills  and  arguments 
pro  and  eon  to  every  voter  in  the  state.  It  is 
called  an  act  to  provide  for  canying  into  effect 
the  initiative  and  referendum  powers  secured 
by  the  people  in  the  Constitution  on  general, 
local,  special,  and  municipal  legislation,  to 
regulate  elections  thereunder,  and  to  carry 
into  effect  the  amendment  granting  to  cities 
and  towns  the  right  to  enact  or  amend  their 
charters. 

The  law  prescribes  the  form  of  petition  for 
the  referendum  on  acts  of  the  legislature,  the 
form  of  initiative  petitions,  the  manner  of 
verifying   signatures,    penalties,    the   appeal 


from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  method  of 
giving  ballot-tities  to  measures,  and  their 
arrangement  upon  the  ballots,  the  method  of 
canvassing  and  making  returns.  A  measure 
is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  upon  it.  Only  qualified  voters 
may  sign  petitions.  The  section  providing 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  meas- 
ures and  arguments  is  of  such  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  movement  for  direct-legisla- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  that  we 
print  it  in  full: 

"  Section  8.  Not  later  than  the  first  Monday 
of  the  third  month  next  before  any  regular 
general  election,  nor  later  than  thirty  days 
before  any  special  election,  at  which  any  pro- 
posed law,  part  of  an  act,  or  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause  to  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  a  true  copy  of  the  titie  and 
text  of  each  measure  to  be  submitted,  with  the 
number  and  form  in  which  the  ballot  titie 
thereof  will  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot 
The  person,  conmiittee,  or  duly  authorised 
officers  of  any  organisation  filing  any  petition 
for  the  initiative,  but  no  other  person  or  or- 
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ganisatioiit  shall  have  the  right  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  printing  and  distribution 
anj  argument  advocating  such  measure;  said 
argument  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  of  the  fourth  month  before  the  reg- 
ular election  at  which  the  measure  is  to  be 
Toted  upon.  Any  person,  conmiittee,  or  or- 
ganisation may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  printing  and  distribution,  any  arguments 
they  may  desire,  opposing  any  measure,  not 
later  than  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  fourth 
month  unmediatdy  preceding  such  election. 
Arguments  advocating  or  opposing  any  meas- 
ures referred  to  the  people  by  legislative 
assembly,  or  by  referendum  petition,  at  a 
regular  general  election,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules  as  to  time,  but  may  be  filed 
inth  the  Secretary  of  State  by  any  person, 
committee,  or  oiganization;  in  the  case  of 
measures  submitteicl  at  a  special  election,  all 
arguments  in  support  of  such  measure  at 
least  sixty  days  before  such  election.  But  in 
eveiy  case  the  person  or  persons  offering  such 
aiguments  for  printing  and  distribution  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  <^  State  sufficient  money 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  paper  and  printing 
to  supi^y  one  copy  with  every  copy  of  the 
measure  to  be  printed  by  the  State;  and  he 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  persons  offering  the 
mme  of  the  amount  of  mon^  necessary.  The 
Secietaiy  of  State  shall  cause  one  copy  of 
eadi  of  said  arguments  to  be  bound  in  the 
pamphlet  copy  of  the  measures  to  be  submitted 
as  herein  provided,  and  all  such  measures  and 
arguments  to  be  submitted  at  one  election 
shall  be  bound  together  in  a  single  pamphlet. 
AH  the  printing  shall  be  done  by  the  State, 
and  the  pages  A  said  pamphlet  shall  be  num- 
bered oonsectuiv^  from  one  to  the  end. 
The  pages  of  said  pamphlet  shaU  be  six  by 
nine  indies  in  sise,  and  the  printed  matter 
thereon  shall  be  set  in  eight-point  Roman- 
hecd  type,  8ing^e4eaded,  and  twenty-five 
ema  in  width,  with  appropriate  heads,  and 
printad  on  siied  and  super^endered  paper 
twentj-^ve  fay  thirtjr-eight  inches  weighing 
fifty  pounds  to  tfaie  ream.  The  title  page  of 
etoy  measure  bound  in  said  pamphlet  shall 
Aaw  its  ballot  title  and  ballot  numbers. 
The  title  page  of  eadi  argument  shall  show 
fte  mcasufei  or  msssnrcs  it  favors  or  opposes 
and  by  iriiat  penwns  or  organization  it  is  is- 
mmd»  When  mdi  arguments  are  printed  he 
Aall  pay  die  Stale  Printer  therefor  from  the 
mon^  dspoaited  with  him  and  refund  the 
snpliii^  if  any,  to  the  parties  who  paid  it  to 


him.  The  cost  of  printing,  binding,  and  dis- 
tributing the  measures  proposed,  and  of  bind- 
ing and  distributing  the  arguments,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  state  printing, 
it  being  intended  that  only  the  cost  of  paper 
and  printing  the  arguments  shall  be  paid  by 
the  parties  presenting  the  same,  and  they  shall 
not  be  chai^iped  any  higher  rate  for  such  work 
than  is  paid  by  the  State  for  similar  work  and 
paper.  Not  later  than  the  fifty-fifth  day  be- 
fore the  regular  general  election  at  which  such 
measures  are  to  be  voted  upon,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  transmit  by  mail,  with  postage 
fully  prepaid,  to  every  voter  in  the  State  whose 
addr^  he  may  have,  one  copy  of  such  pam- 
phlet; provided,  that  if  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  be  mailing  any 
other  pamphlet  to  every  voter,  he  may,  if 
practicable,  bind  the  matter  therein  provided 
for  in  the  first  part  of  said  pamphlet,  number- 
ing the  pages  of  entire  pamphlet  consecutively 
from  one  to  the  end,  or  he  may  enclose  the 
pamphlets  under  one  cover.  In  every  case  of 
a  special  election  he  shall  mail  said  pamphlet 
to  every  voter  not  less  than  twenty  days  before 
said  special  election. 

"Section  10.  In  all  cities  and  towns  which 
have  not  or  may  not  provide  by  ordinance  or 
charter  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  powers  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  people  thereof,  as  to  their 
municipal  legislation,  the  duties  required  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  this  act,  as  to  state 
legislation,  shall  be  performed  as  to  such 
municipal  legislation  by  the  dty  auditor, 
derk  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be;  the 
duties  required  of  the  Governor  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  majror  as  to  such  municipal 
legislation,  and  the  duties  required  by  this  act 
of  the  Attorney-General  shall  be  performed  by 
the  dty  attorney  as  to  such  munidpal  legisla- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
in  every  dty  and  town  in  aU  matters  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  its  munidpal  legislation,  on  which 
such  dty  or  town  has  not  made  or  does  not 
make  conflicting  provisions.  The  printing' 
and  binding  of  measures  and  arguments  in 
municipal  legislation  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
dty  in  like  manner  as  payment  is  provided  for 
by  the  State  as  to  state  legislation  by  section  8 
of  this  act,  and  said  printing  shall  be  done  in 
the  same  maimer  that  other  munidpal  print- 
ing is  done;  distribution  of  said  pamphlets 
shall  be  made  to  every  voter  in  the  dty,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  the  dty  derk,  auditor,  or 
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oorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  mail  or 
carrier,  not  less  than  eight  days  before  the 
election  at  which  the  measures  are  to  be  voted 
upon.  Arguments  supporting  municipal 
measures  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  derk, 
auditor,  or  recorder,  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  election  at  which  they  are  to  be 
voted  upon;  opposing  arguments  shall  be 
filed  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  said 
election.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  procedure 
in  municipal  l^islation  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, the  same  as  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum procedure  for  measures  relating  to  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large." 

The  act  provides  that  in  city  affairs  refer- 
endum petition  shaU  be  signed  by  10  per  cent, 
of  the  voters.  An  initiated  measure  is  referred 
first  to  the  city  council,  who  may  pass  or  reject 
it.  If  they  reject  it,  it  goes  to  the  people 
either  with  or  without  a  competing  measure 
prepared  by  the  city  council. 

The  people  have  the  initiative  power  in 
amending  city  charters  and  the  referendum 
power  over  every  charter  amendment  as  well 
as  city  ordinance. 

The  bill  was  declared  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  became  law  February  £5th. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Or^on  papers  that 
this  new  method  of  educating  the  voters  upon 
the  public  questions  upon  which  they  are  to 
take  action  will  cost  each  time  about  $18,000 
for  printing,  postage  and  mailing.  The 
actual  cost  will  be  less  than  this,  and  this  is 
small  indeed  compared  with  the  graft  which 
the  system  prevents. 

Oklahoma  and  BooseTelt. 
The  President  has  been  reported  as  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  sign  the  Oklahoma 
Constitution  in  its  present  shape,  and  liis 
friend.  Representative  Watson  of  Indiana, 
has  given  the  public  to  understand  that  the 
chief  item  to  which  objection  is  to  be  made  is 
the  direct-legislation  feature  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
this  b  a  bluff,  that  direct-legislation  provisions 
have  existed  for  years  in  the  constitutions  of 
other  states,  and  that  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
two  states  have  passed  upon  their  constitu- 
tionality. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
b  under  pressure  to  keep  Oklahoma  from 
sending  Democratic  congressmen  and  Demo- 
cratic senators  to  Washington,  and  Demo- 
cratic members  to  the  ne3ct  electoral  college. 
There  are  reasons,  however,   for  doubtkig 


that  the  President  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
attack  the  initiative  and  referendum.  What- 
ever else  the  President  b  he  b  loyal  to  hb 
friends,  and  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Oregon  b 
hb  friend. 

There  are  a  million  and  a  half  poeple  in 
Oklahoma  and  they  are  in  intelligence  the 
peers  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  they  ratify 
the  Constitution  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  convention  which  they  have  elected  for 
thb  purpose  and  if  that  Constitution  does  not 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  ought  to  go  into  effect;  and  for 
President  Roosevdt  to  prevent  it  would  be 
rank  tyranny.  He  may  indeed  be  playing 
to  the  galleries  again  since  the  ratification 
election  b  still  to  be  held. 


Washington  Workers  Organize. 

The  reform  forces  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, headed  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  have  organized  the  Washington  Direct- 
Legislation  League,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing Washington  into  line  with  her  next-door 
neighbor,  Oregon,  as  a  progressive  democracy. 
The  officers  of  the  new  organization  are  as 
follows:  Greorge  F.  Cotterill  of  Seattle, 
President;  W.  H.  Kaufman  of  Bellingham, 
Secretary;  and  C.  R.  Case  of  Seattle,  Treas- 
urer. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  state  legblature, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Initi- 
ative and  Referendum  law,  but  it  was  killed  in 
the  Senate.  The  reform  organizations  of  the 
state  are  now  determined  to  put  up  a  vigorous 
campaign  before  the  election  of  the  ne3ct  legb- 
lators,  so  that  the  measure  will  be  sure  of 
passing  next  year. 


South  Dakota  DiTorca  Eeferendnm. 

A  PETITION  demanding  a  referendum  vote 
on  the  recent  divorce  law  passed  by  the 
South  Dakota  legislature  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Thb  referendum  will 
be  held  in  1908,  and  consequently  the  people 
in  South  Dakota  will  continue  to  live  under 
their  present  law  for  another  year.  Thb  has 
fumbhed  excuse  for  a  greeit  hullabaloo  among 
the  reactionary  papers  of  the  country  who  seek 
every  excuse  to  attack  the  referendum.  The 
so-called  reform  of  the  law  in  question  con- 
sbts  chiefly  in  the  provision  that  people 
desiring  divorces  must  live  in  the  state  one 
year  instead  of  six  months  as  at  present.  It 
b  conceivable  that  the  respectability  and  even 
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tiie  mormlity  of  the  state  will  be  sufficient  to 
sornve  this  test  placed  upon  it»  for  the  sake  of 
a  correct  principle  of  popular  government. 

Idneoln,  Nebraska. 

At  the  dection  on  May  7th  the  people 
adopted  the  initiatrre  and  referendum  pro- 
vided tor  in  the  state  law  and  submitted  to 
them  bj  the  dty  council. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Eighteen  improvement  clubs  of  the  city 
of  Omaha,  having  a  membership  of  two 
thousand,  have  formed  a  Federation  of  Im- 
provement Clubs  and  have  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  gas  plant.  Finding  their  efforts 
blocked  on  every  side  they  applied  themselves 
to  securing  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  system,  realizing  that  it  is  only 
through  this  that  the  people  can  hope  to  get 
what  they  want.  Omaha  has  now,  therefore, 
made  direct-legislation  a  part  of  her  organic 
law,  and  if  the  people  want  a  municipid  gas 
plant  or  anything  dse  they  will  get  it. 

The  Recall  SuBtained. 

The  Caufornia  state  appellate  court  of 
the  second  district  has  handed  down  an 
<^inion  in  the  case  of  Good  vi,  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  San  Diego,  sustaining  the  judgment  on 
the  San  Diego  superior  court.  The  proceed- 
ing was  brought  more  than  a  year  ago  by  C. 
L.  Giood  to  compel  the  city  council  to  recog- 
nixe  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  Councilman 
Jay  N.  Reynolds  as  the  result  of  an  anti- 
liquor  campaign. 

Hie  point  brought  out  by  the  opinion  is 
that  the  act  of  the  council  in  accepting  the 
petition  was  merdy  ministerial,  and  it  had  no 
to  refuse  to  call  the  dection. 


Direet  Elaction  of  United  States  Senators. 

Two  MOBE  states  have  established  systems 
for  popular  choice  of  United  States  senators, 
by  instructions  to  representatives.  Iowa  and 
Washington  are  the  latest  to  join  the  proces- 
non,  making  five  states  this  year,  and  a  total 
of  a^U  Tbe  states  are  Oregon,  Washington, 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Miasoiiii,  and  Oklahoma.  Similar  measures 
w«fe  passed  fay  one  house  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mirhigan  and  Odorado.  The  Southern 
slates  have  generally  adopted  a  course  by 


which  the  legislators  may  learn  whom  the 
people  wish  to  have  sent  to  the  ''Millionaires* 
Club."  

Notea. 

The  McCullouoh  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum bill  was  reported  negativdy  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
after  being  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  vote  to  place  it  on  the 
calendar  was  22  to  17,  26  required.  So,  with 
a  unanimous  House  and  a  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate  for  it,  the  bill  fails  to  become  law. 
And  this  is  representative  government  I 

The  Methodists  in  conference  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  passed  a  demand  that 
a  referendum  be  taken  in  the  state  upon 
the  new  local  optional  law  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  legislature,  but  the  Methodists  will 
learn  that  under  their  present  state  constitu- 
tion they  enjoy  no  such  privilege  as  that  which 
they  are  demand  ng. 

Senator  Allison  says  that  very  likdy  tariff 
revision  will  have  to  be  the  issue  in  the  next 
campaign  but  first  "we  must  investigate  the 
demand  for  it."  How  will  the  Senator  pro- 
ceed with  his  investigation?  There  is  no 
possible  means  of  learning  what  the  people 
want  in  this  or  any  other  national  policy  short 
of  the  advisory  referendum. 

Reactignaries  in  Oklahoma  are  seeking 
an  injunction  against  the  submission  of  the 
Constitution  to  vote  of  the  people  containing 
direct-legislation  provisions.  It  is  alleged  in 
the  petition  that  initiative  and  referendum 
provides  for  a  state  government  directly  by 
the  people  and  not  by  their  representatives, 
as  in  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
that  it  creates  within  the  limit  of  the  state 
numerous  petty  and  independent  states;  that 
every  city  of  over  2,000  inhabitants  becomes  a 
state,  and  that  these  city  states  possess  im- 
perial power  within  their  limits;  that  there  is 
no  guaranty  or  restriction  in  the  Constitution 
defining  or  describing  what  form  of  govern- 
ment these  dty  states  shall  inaugurate;  that 
th^  can  inaugurate  anti-republican  form  of 
government  and  that  they  can  invest  the  en- 
tire sovereign  power  within  their  limits  in  one 
person,  any  number  of  persons,  or  any  class 
of  persons,  and  that  all  these  innovations  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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MiLLBUBN,  New  Jersey,  has  taken  a  refer- 
endum TOte  recently  on  a  troUej  extension 
franchise  under  the  new  law. 


Thb  people  of  Washington  and  West  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  hare  just  taken  a  refer- 
endum vote  on  the  question  of  consolidation. 

The  voters  of  Jefferson  County,  Alabama, 
will  pass  upon  a  $500,000  bond  proposition 
at  an  election  June  24th. 


Dr.  W.  G.  Egi^eston  and  family,  of  Helena, 
Montana,  have  moved  to  San  FVandsco. 
Dr.  Eggleston  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  workers  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  the  mountain  state.  He  pre- 
viously worked  for  the  cause  in  Dlinois.  He 
is  a  newspaper  man  and  a  successful  lecturer, 
and  will  find  a  wide  field  of  work  and  many 
loyal  co-workers,  let  us  hope,  on  the  Pacific 
coast 


The  referekdum  vote  on  the  new  Chicago 
City  Charter  is  to  be  held  on  September  17tb. 

The  Illinois  House  passed  the  Behrens 
bill  providing  for  a  referendum  vote  on  any 
public  francUse  granted  by  any  dty  councO, 
upon  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 


The  Saoo,  Maine,  city  council  referred  to 
the  people  the  question  of  issuing  $25,000  in 
bonds  for  general  improvements,  and  it  was 
voted  down. 


The  proposal  of  the  city  of  Bridgq>ort, 
Connecticut,  to  buy  the  water-works  property 
of  the  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company,  is  to 
be  submitted  for  decision  to  a  referedum  vote 
of  the  direct  tax-payers. 


Twelve  members  of  the  Delaware 
lature  voted  against  the  advisory  state 
endum  bill  which  had  been  approved 
majority  in  every  one  of  their  districts, 
are  ''representatives"  and  that  is  called 
resentative  government." 


legis- 
refer- 
by  a 
They 
"rq>. 


The  last  two  Democratic  national  plat- 
forms advocated  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
but  Missouri  is  the  only  state  in  which  a 
Democratic  legislature  has  adopted  this  sys- 
tem, while  the  Rqpublcan  legislatures  of 
Oregon,  Maine,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Illinois  have  taken  favorable  action. 
The  constitutional  amendment  in  Florida 
this  year  failed  of  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House. 

Ralph  Alrbrtson. 


NEWS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


Bt  Ralph  Alrertbon, 

of  tiM  OoOpcnliT*  AMoektion  of 


Farmers*  Unions  and  Labor  XJaions. 

ANOTHER  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co5perative 
Union  of  America  has  been  organized  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  with  a  membership  of 
over  100  stockholders,  capital  stock  $10,000. 
The  intention  of  this  organization  is  to  engage 
in  manufacturing,  own  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  engage  in  the  handling, 
buying  and  selling  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 
The  union  was  started  about  five  years 
ago,  and  has  been  proven  to  be  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  farmers  that  they  are  eager  to 
combine  along  these  lines.  The  membership 
is  now  1,500,000,  distributed  among  28  states. 


and  is  increasing  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  6,000  a  day.  In  the  state  of 
Alabama  alone  there  are  80,000  members. 
The  farmers  of  Gallatin  county,  Montana, 
have  recently  organized  another  branch  which 
is  to  fix  prices  of  farm  products  in  that  vicinity. 
The  farmers'  unions  throughout  the  country 
are  proposing  to  unite  with  the  labor  unions 
and  thus  in  some  measure  eliminate  the  mid- 
dleman and  the  speculator  in  farm  produce. 
The  first  practical  step  along  this  line  has 
been  taken  in  Chicago  where  four  union 
provision  depots  are  established,  thus  placing 
union  ^ggs  and  union  butter  within  the  reach 
of  the  union  householder.    The  first  ship- 
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ment  came  from  a  farmers*  local  union  in 
Kansas,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue 
the  shipments  and  increase  them  according 
to  the  demand.  The  object  is  to  secure  for 
Ihe  farmer  the  top  market  price,  without  the 
deduction  of  commission,  and  to  furnish  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  members  of  unions  at 
a  figure  which  will  pay  the  producer  and  meet 
the  cost  of  handling,  the  clement  of  profit 
being  eliminated.  Butter  and  eggs  are  not 
Id  be  the  only  commodities  dealt  in.  All 
farm  products  that  are  suitable  for  use  by  the 
consumer  without  first  passing  through  a  mill 
or  manulsctoiy  are  to  be  sold. 

At  the  annual  conTention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  fraternal  relations  Were 
established  between  that  organization  and 
the  Farmers'  Union  with  the  intention  of 
cooperating  for  their  mutual  interest.  It  is 
understood  by  the  trades  unionists  generally 
that  the  farmers  and  the  wage-earners  are  to 
pull  together  in  politics  as  well  as  in  economics. 
Already  in  some  Western  states  the  trades- 
unionists  and  the  farmers'  unions  are  working 
together  for  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  state 
legislatures,  and  there  is  erery  reason  why 
the  field  for  such  work  should  be  broadened 
so  as  to  include  all  agricultural  states. 


Tkinarack  Oo-oparatiTd  AMoeiation. 

Thb  10th  annual  report  of  the  Tamarack 
Cooperative  Association  of  Calumet,  Michi- 
gan, is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ever  re- 
oeiTed  from  a  codperative  store.  During  the 
year  1906  their  total  sales  were  $468,267,  an 
increase  of  $58,608  over  the  sales  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  1007  the  increase  is  $20,000  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  They  have  a  paid  in 
capital  stock  of  $61,050,  and  the  sixteenth 
dividend  declared  on  February  16,  1907,  was 
$57,000.  Total  dividends  since  organization 
have  amounted  to  $602,000.  There  are  now 
upon  the  books  of  the  association  over  1,000 
customers,  the  year  1906  showing  an  additional 
net  gain  of  about  175  accounts. 


Hew  Eif  ht-Relatioiiahip  League  Stores. 
There  was  recently  formed  at  Jordan, 
Minnesota,  the  Scott  County  Cooperative 
Company  upon  the  Rig^t-Rdationship  League 
plan.  Th^  have  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
Also  two  new  departments  have  been  organ- 
ised in  the  diain  of  stores  known  as  the  Polk 
County  Co5perative  Company,  one  at  Clear 


Lake,  and  the  other  at  Frederick,  Wisconsin. 
The  one  organized  at  Clear  Lake  purchased 
the  entire  stock  and  store  building  of  one  of 
the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  also  several 
lots  with  railroad  facilities  to  be  used  for 
warehouses,  as  they  intend  to  begin  the  ship- 
ing  of  all  products  of  the  farm  as  wdl  as  grain, 
which  they  are  already  handling.  The  or- 
ganization of  these  two  stores  makes  a  total 
of  eight  in  this  company.  The  Dakota  County 
Cooperative  Company  (Minnesota),  the  Chip- 
pewa Valley  Cooperative  Company  (Wiscon- 
sin), and  the  Pepin  County  Cooperative 
Company  (Wisconsin),  each  report  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  store. 


Annual  Maating  of  E.-E.  L. 
The  nsar  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Right-Rdationship  League  was  hdd  at  the 
Hotel  Beaufort,  Minnesota,  January  8th  and 
9th.  The  League  was  organized  about  tm 
years  ago.  There  were  present  about  thirty 
ddegata  representing  six  county  cooperative 
companies  and  twenty  stores.  About  one- 
half  the  delegates  were  merchants  who  have 
turned  over  their  former  businesses  to  the 
people  on  the  Right-Relationship  League 
plan  of  cooperation;  the  other  half  being 
farmer  officers  of  the  various  cooperative 
companies.  The  principal  item  of  business 
transacted  was  the  adoption  of  by-laws. 
Encouraging  reports  were  brought  in  from 
the  various  fidds,  and  the  delegates  went  away 
with  renewed  enthusiasm. 


Farmers'  Telephone  Oomiiany,  Wenatchae, 

Oalifornia. 

A  LONG  fight  between  the  Pacific  States 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Farmers'  Tele- 
phone Company  has  just  ended,  successfully 
for  the  farmers.  The  Pacific  States  Tele- 
phone Company  endeavored  to  crush  the 
Farmers'  Telephone  Company,  which  was 
carrying  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  business 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  California,  by 
employing  the  arts  ordinarily  practiced  by 
modem  trusts.  They  endeavored  to  buy  the 
Farmers'  Telephone  Company;  when  that 
failed  they  reduced  their  rates  to  a  merely 
nominal  sum,  but  the  farmers  throughout  the 
valley  dung  together  and  won  the  victory  in 
the  end.  The  Pacific  States  Tdephone 
Company  disposes  of  its  property  to  the  coop- 
erative tdephone  company,  and  agrees  to 
remian  out  of  the  fidd  for  ten  years. 
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Eoehdale  Wholesale  Store,  Oakland, 

Oalifomia. 

The  Rochdale  Wholesale  Store  of  Oak- 
land, during  the  month  of  April  transacted 
business  amounting  to  $25,000.  The  mer- 
chandise sales  to  Rochdale  stores  were  $19,000; 
outside  trade,  $5,540;  commission  sales,  $400. 


Napa  Eoehdale  Union. 
The  report  of  the  Napa  Rochdale  Union 
for  1906  shows  the  total  amount  of  sales  to  be 
$82,850;    membership    trade,    $11,800;   out- 
side trade,  $21,030. 


XJniTersity  of  Oalifornia. 
The  Students'  Q)<5perative  Society  of  the 
University  of  California  transacted  $67,000 
worth  of  business  during  the  year  just  passed. 


Rochdale  Store,  Oolnsa,  Oalifornia. 
A  new  Rochdale  store  is  opened  in  Colusa, 
California,  with  a  large  membership  com- 
posed of  the  leading  farmers  and  business 
men  of  Colusa  County.  The  store  deals  in 
groceries,  crockery,  dry-goods,  etc.  Mr.  F, 
M.  Evans,  who  is  in  charge,  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  other  Rochdale  stores  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Starting  under 
such  favorable  auspices  the  store  is  reasonably 
certain  to  be  successful. 


Tulare  Oo-operatlTe  Company. 
The   Tulare   Cooperative   Company   of 
Tulare  County,  California,  paid  out  to  the 
formers  of  that  community  for  butter  fat, 
$88,000  during  the  month  of  March. 

FruitTale,  Oalifornia. 
A  NEW  cooperative  company  known  as  the 
Melrose   Rochdale  Company   has  been  or- 
ganized   at    Fruitvale,    California,    with    an 
initial  enrolment  of  5S  members. 


Fairfield,  California. 
Fairfield,  California,  has  a  promising 
Rochdale  Cooperative  Store,  which  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  organized  about  the  time 
of  the  earthquake,  has  during  the  past  year 
erected  its  own  store  building,  built  an  iron 
warehouse  the  entire  length  of  the  store  build- 
ing, and  has  added  staple  hardware,  dry-goods, 
shoes,  paints,  oils,  harnesses  and  farm  im- 
plements to  its  stock. 

A  Gk>od  InTestment. 
Some  interesting  focts  concerning  the  popu- 


larity of  cooperative  elevators  in  the  West  and 
the  value  of  their  stock  were  recently  published 
in  the  Nev>s  of  Hanldnson,  North  Dakota, 
which  states: 

"Rev.  Bramer  has  recently  sold  his  two 
$50  shares  of  stock  for  which  he  received  $170 
spot  cash,  a  net  profit  of  $70  on  the  stock  in 
two  years;  besides  that  he  got  $20  in  divi- 
dends last  year,  making  $190  out  of  a  $100 
investment  in  two  years,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent,  profits  on  his  investment,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  thing,  and  we  may  add^  that  no 
more  stock  can  be  bought  even  at  those 
figures.  Last  year  the  elevator  paid  over  70 
per  cent,  dividends  and  this  year  it  will  be 
fully  as  much  and  perhaps  more." 


Minnesota  Fanners  InTestigate. 

The  farmers  of  Ceylon,  Minnesota,  after 
investigating  the  co5perative  association  at 
Rockwell  (Cerro  Gordo  county),  Iowa,  have 
decided  to  organize  a  farmers'  cooperative 
association  of  their  own.  The  association  at 
Rockwell  was  organized  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  parent  organi- 
zation of  successful  farmers'  cooperative 
elevator  companies  in  America.  The  in- 
quiries made  by  the  Minnesota  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  Rx>ckwell  association  developed 
the  fact  that  when  organized  the  farmers  were 
able  not  only  to  command  lower  freight  rates 
but  the  prices  of  commodities  such  as  coal, 
wood,  lumber,  shingles,  flour,  etc.,  were  also 

lower.  

Rockwell  Oity,  Iowa. 

In  Rockwell  City  (Calhoun  county), 
Iowa,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful farmers'  elevators  in  the  state,  and  they 
have  constructed  a  new  and  larger  elevator 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  In 
this  same  city  they  have  a  co&perative  telephone 
company  which  has  just  completed  a  three- 
story  brick  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  telephone  purposes. 

Oo-operatiTe  EleTator,  Stanhope,  Iowa. 
The  Farmers'  Elevator  at  Stanhope,  Iowa, 
reports  a  most  successful  business  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  said  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
some  dissatisfied  stockholders  sold  their  stock 
for  $5,  par  value  of  which  is  $25,  but  at  present 
stock  is  worth  $40  and  none  offered  for  sale  at 
that  price.  The  company  has  kept  the  price 
of  grain  ft  cents  higher  on  an  average  than  the 
surrounding  towns. 
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Oo-op0nttiT«  Oreamaries  in  Ontario. 

There  are  over  1»S00  cooperatiye  cheese 
factories  in  Ontario,  which  during  the  year 
1900,  exported  to  Great  Britain  2,800,000 
boxes  of  cheese,  representing  a  value  of 
920,000,000.  Thej  also  exported  the  same 
jear  to  Great  Britain,  $5,000,000  worth  of 
Dntter. 


Oo-operatiTe  Tile  Association. 
Saamich,  British  Columbia,  has  a  successful 
oo^>eTatiye  tile  association  which  supplies  its 
members  with  tile  at  reduced  rates.  A  simi- 
lar association  has  been  organized  recently  at 
Cowichan,  British  Columbia. 


Oregon  City,  Oregon. 
The  Rochdale  Codperative  Merchants 
Company  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  was  or- 
ganised on  the  25th  of  March.  The  capitali- 
tttion  of  $5,000  is  divided  in  to  1,000  shares 
of  $5  each,  one  person  being  permitted  to 
own  but  5  shares  and  each  stockholder  having 
only  one  vote.  Stockholders  are  allowed 
credit  to  75  per  cent,  of  their  stock.  The 
company  handles  a  complete  stock  of  groceries 
and  a  great  deal  of  feed  and  produce.  The 
majority  of  the  stockholders  are  laboring  men 
from  the  mills  located  at  that  city,  though  a 
nnmber  of  farmers  are  becoming  interested 
and  are  purchasing  stock.  They  are  also 
oanying  on  an  outside  trade  which  is  strictly 

cash.  

Enid«  Oklahoma. 

At  Enid,  Oklahoma,  is  a  flourishing  codp- 
erative  flour  miU  of  500  barrels  daily  capacity 
whidi  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
baOt  last  fall  at  a  total  cost  of  $77,000. 


Fedaratioa  of  WaiMngton  Fruit  Growers. 
A  LABOB  number  of  the  fruit  and  produce 
glowers  in  the  state  of  Washington  have  or- 
ganised themsdves  into  the  Federation  of 
Washington  Fruit  Growers,  for  the  general 
betterment  of  market  facilities  throughout 
diestote. 


Elma,  Washington. 
Ths  Farmebs'  Co5peraiive  Creamery, 
Elma,  Washington,  cleared  $2,500  on  last 
years'  business  and  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent, 
was  declared.  It  was  decided  to  install  at 
once  a  modem  cold-storage  and  ice  plant,  and 
ttie  maduDCfy  was  ordered  and  plans  per- 
fected. Hie  factory  made  125,000  pounds 
of  batter  during  the  year. 


New  Oo-operatiT6  Oreamaries  in 
Washington. 

Two  NEW  co5perative  creameries  have  been 
recently  started  at  Tipton  and  Porterville, 
Washington,  the  first  starting  with  40  members, 
and  the  second  with  54. 


Menastash,  Washington. 
The  Spring  Creek  Company,  a  coopera- 
tive creamery  whose  stockholders  are  com- 
posed of  farmers  from  the  Menastash  and 
West  Kittitas  district,  Washington,  has  re- 
ported a  net  profit  of  $583  on  the  first  six 
months'  business,  which  is  twenty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 


Oonlee  Oity,  Washington. 
The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Coulee 
City,  Washington,  have  organized  a  store 
and  supply  company  capitalized  at  $40,000, 
with  a  stock  consisting  of  machinery,  lumber 
and  general  merchandise. 

Spokane  Oo-operatiTe  Produce 
Association. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Wardall,  the  veteran  or- 
ganizer of  cooperative  stores  in  Kansas  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  has  recently  added  a  big  one 
to  his  constantly  growing  list.  The  Spokane 
Cooperative  Produce  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  April  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
shipping  produce,  and  the  association  intends 
to  establish  canning  factories  and  pickle  works 
as  soon  as  their  business  is  sufficiently  well- 
established  to  permit  of  such  extensions.  The 
association  is  to  be  incorporated  at  $100,000 
with  shares  at  $100  each,  and  100  subscribers 
took  stock  at  the  organization. 


Fanners'  Okrain  9t  Supply  Oompany, 
Spokane,  Wasnington. 

The  Farmers'  Grain  &  Supply  Company 

of    Spokane,     Washington,     capitalized     at 

$200,000,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 

this  company  handled  1,300,000  bushels  of 

wheat,  88,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and 

1,100  tons  of  hay. 


Leeds,  England. 
The   Rochdale    CoSperative   Society    of 
Leeds,  England,  is  about  to  celebrate  its  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  by  the  endowment  of  a 
bed  at  the  Leeds  Hospital  at  a  cost  of  $5,000^ 

Ralph  Albertson. 


"THE  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  INFLUENCED   CIVIU- 

ZATION."* 

A  Book-Study. 


I. 

WE  ELAVE  recently  examined  one  of 
the  most  important — we  almost  said 
the  most  important  work  that  has  appeared 
in  the  En^ish  language  in  the  last  half-century. 
Certainly  in  Ideat  thud  Have  Influenced  Civ- 
iliaaUon  we  have  the  most  comprehensive  and 
vital  work  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
causes  responsible  for  what  is  best  in  the 
world's  history,  that  has  ever  been  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  compilation. 
It  is  a  chart  of  civilization  from  the  dawn  of 
historic  time  to  the  present  day,  by  which  the 
fltudent  can  clearly  trace  the  unfoldment  of 
the  hi^er  life — the  birth  and  development  of 
luminous  and  fundamental  thoughts  that  have 
ishaped  the  world's  concepts  and  given  bent, 
color  and  tone  to  national  life,  and  in  less 
degree,  to  civilization.  Indeed,  these  ten 
volumes  present  such  large,  comprehensive 
and  vital  sections  of  the  civilization-molding 
ideals  of  every  great  age  and  people  of  which 
we  have  any  considerable  record,  that  it  is  in 
effect  a  panorama  of  the  world's  thoughts,  so 
connected  and  rdated  as  to  give  one  contin- 
uous view  of  the  rise  of  civflization,  and  of  the 
passing  of  the  torch  from  people  to  people, 
from  civilization  to  civilization. 

The  discoveries  and  revelations  due  to  the 
march  of  invention  and  science,  which  among 
other  things  have  enabled  modem  civilization 
to  come  into  rapport  with  the  elder  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Far  East  while  drawing  aside, 
as  it  were,  the  veil  from  the  hitherto  mystery- 
shrouded  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  no  less 
than  the  broader  intellectual  horizon  that  has 
resulted  from  the  rise  of  the  modem  critical 
And  scientific  spirit  and  the  far-reach- 
ing and  civilization-shaping  discoveries  in 
the  domain  of  physical  science,  for 
the  first  time  rendered  such  a  work  as  this 
possible.    To  imderstand  its  value  one  has 

*Th0  Id«M  that  Have  Influenoed  CiTiUMtion,  in  tlM 
Orkdoal  DooumenU.    Edited  by  Oliver  J.  Thatoher, 
PbuD.    In  ten  volumee.    Dltutrated.    doth.    Chieeco; 
The  Univereity  Reeeereh  Bxteoeion. 


only  to  follow  the  major  currents  of  rdigion* 
phflosophy  and  social  science,  which  rise  and 
flow  from  the  great  ancient  cradles  of  civiliza- 
tion— from  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India  down 
through  Greece,  Judea  and  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  the  present  time,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented by  the  master  thinkers  of  all  the  ages, 
properly  introduced  and  connected  by  one 
whose  dominating  desire  evidently  has  been 
to  rise  above  all  sense  of  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  to  record  the  facts  as  they 
should  be  set  down  by  a  broad-minded  thinker 
great  enough  to  enter  into  sympathetic  rda- 
tion  with  aU  the  master  currents  in  historic 
development. 

n. 

In  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  work  the 
editor  does  not  make  any  extravagant  or  un- 
warranted daims  when  he  says: 

'*The  work  embraces  the  rdigious  bdiefs 
of  the  past,  as  expressed  and  enforced  by  the 
seers  who  have  given  them  to  the  world;  the 
theories  of  philosophy  in  the  expositions  of 
their  originators;  the  marvelous  discoveries 
and  inductions  of  the  natural  sciences  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  men  who  have  first  seen  the 
truths  beneath  the  facts;  the  development  of 
the  social  sciences  and  of  law,  government, 
education,  and  industry  in  the  monographs 
which  have  championed  their  principles,  and 
the  documents  which  have  exhibited  their 
practices;  and,  finally,  the  great  movements 
which  have  made  manifest  the  pulse-beat  of 
the  ages,  as  they  have  been  caught  and  held 
living  in  the  kinetograph-like  records  of  the 
best  contemporary  obsorers. 

"With  this  principle  in  view,  starting  from 
the  earliest  historic  time,  we  have  collected 
those  documents  in  which  the  worid  thinkers 
have  embodied  the  ideas  and  discoveries  which 
have  given  to  man  control  over  nature  and 
himself,  and  by  linking  them  together  in 
practically  chronological  order  with  intro- 
ductions and  biographies,  we  have  made  a 
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history,  the  student  of  which,  may,  so  to 
speak,  begin  to  lire  five  thousand  years  ago 
and  think  and  feel  what  man  has  thought  and 
ffeh  down  the  ages. 

"In  dealing  with  the  work  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint  we  have  attempted  to  in- 
dude  all  of  the  best  sources  of  our  knowledge 
bearing  upon  the  growth  of  civilization  which 
are  at  once  historically  important  and  pre- 
■erved  in  such  shape  as  to  throw  vivid  light 
upon  the  life,  customs  and  ideas  of  the  time. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  our  con- 
ception the  best  history  of  all,  would  be  one 
made  up  of  original  documents  linked  to- 
gether and  helped  out  with  additional  notes 
and  facts.  We  have  given,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  general  collection  of  such  historical 
aouToes  extant,  but  the  work  is  more  than 
mxpty  a  collection  of  sources.  We  have  intro- 
dooiMl  each  important  subject  with  a  brief 
sketch,  which  gives  a  setting  to  the  documents 
which  illustrate  it.  We  have  given  a  short 
introductory  biography  of  every  great  thinker. 
Taken  all  in  all  we  have  tried  to  make  a  his- 
tory of  dvflization  which  will  illustrato  itself." 

The  first  volume  opens  with  translations 
of  the  Babylonian  account  of  Creation  and 
the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge.  Then 
oomes  the  brief  legend  of  Sargon  as  we  have 
it,  suppoaed  to  have  been  written  8,800  years 
before  Christ  Here,  to6,  are  presented 
''lahtar's  Descent  into  Hades"  and  some 
"Penitential  Psalms,"  which  suggest  in  a 
strikiiig  manner  the  writings  of  Job  and  some 
of  the  Ptelms  of  David,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts: 

"O  nqr  god,  whom  I  know  and  whom  I  know  not, 
my  sins  are  maqy,  mat  are  my  transmsBions. 

O  my  goddess,  imm  I  know  and  whom  I  know  not, 
my  mam  are  maqy,  great  are  my  tnuugressioDs. 

Thtt  sin  that  I  souMd  I  knew  not 

Tte  tnni|[rBMk»  wherein  I  tnunqgressed  I  knew  not. 


**!  seek  for  help,  and  none  takes  my  hand. 
I  wecpu  and  none  draws  near  to  my  side. 
I  ciy  aloud,  and  there  is  none  that  hears  me. 
I  am  li  trouble  and  hidino,  my  face  is  cast  down. 
To  thb  god,  the  mcrctfuione,  I  turn,  I  utter  my 


The  feel  of  nqr  goddess  I  kiH  and  water  with  tears." 

Vtonk  fcligk>n  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
andenl  Babylonian  and  Neo-Babylonian  laws. 
Tlie  authentic  records  of  andent  Assjrrian  and 
Bafaykmian  dviUsation  are  necessarily  limited, 
and  It  has  only  been  through  the  tkdess  re- 


search of  those  who  have  conducted  the  ex- 
plorations and  excavations  of  the  ruined 
dties  of  the  past,  and  of  the  scholars  who  have 
translated  the  records  preserved  in  stone, 
that  we  have  any  first-hand  testimony  from 
this  once  populous  cradle  of  civilization. 

When  we  come  to  Egypt,  however,  we  have 
more  comprehensive  data  from  which  to  draw, 
and  this  has  been  admirably  utilized  by  the 
editor  in  his  pages  given  to  exact  repro- 
ductions by  translation  from  "The  Book  of 
the  Dead"  and  the  "Hynm  to  the  Nile,"  sup- 
plemented by  the  first-hand  observations  as 
given  by  Herodotus. 

From  Egypt  we  go  to  India  and  are  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  original  documents,  to 
"the  eariiest  expression  of  highly  devdoped 
thought  by  any  Aryan  race"  as  found  in  the 
Vedas,  where  the  natural  forces  and  phenom- 
ena are  deified  and  addressed  in  hymns. 
These  hymns  to  "the  Unknown  Grod,"  to  the 
wind,  the  fire  and  the  storm  gods  and  the 
lightning,  are  followed  by  extended  and  lumi- 
nous translations  from  tiie  important  Upani- 
shads,  from  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
follow  the  devdopment  of  the  philosophical 
system  of  the  Brahmans,  which,  as  the  editor 
wdl  observes,  "was  built  upon  the  Vedas, 
but  mounted  high  above  them.  It  gradually 
reduced  the  many  gods  to  one,  identified  the 
world  with  that  one,  and  that  one  and  the 
whole  world  with  the  sdf  of  the  individual, 
thus  arriving  at  the  most  intensely  idealistic 
system  ever  constructed  by  man.  It  bdieved, 
too,  that  the  future  of  the  soul  depended  upon 
this  knowledge." 

Following  this  old  and  in  some  respects 
most  comprehensive  idealistic  philosophical 
system,  are  the  ancient  ideas  of  the  Brahmans 
as  they  rdate  to  the  beginnings  of  the  worid, 
the  transmigration  of  souTs  and  the  laws  of 
caste  as  found  in  the  Laws  of  Manu. 

From  Brahmanism,  with  its  philosophy  in 
many  respects  so  lofty  and  idealistic,  and  its 
soul-paralyzing  and  rigid  system  of  caste  and 
ritual,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
message  of  Buddha,  with  its  noble  philosophy 
of  conduct.  Buddha  was  first  instructed  by 
the  Brahman  masters  but  later  withdrew 
from  them  and  dwdt  for  six  years  in  the  for- 
ests, living  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  after  which 
he  broke  away  from  this  life  and  spent  forty 
days  in  profound  and  intense  contemplation. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  when  his  mind  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  exaltation  or  ecstasy, 
he  fdt  that  "the  light  of  the  'true  life 
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burst  in  upon  him,  and  under  the  compulsion 
of  this  new  light  he  delivered  his  famous 
sermon,  "The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Righteousness,'*  which  is  here  produced  in 
literal  translation  and  which  embodies  the 
teachings  that  the  true  course  of  life  lies  in 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  absorption  in  sense 
perceptions,  and  especially  the  indulging  of 
passions  and  appetites,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  extreme  asceticism  or 
self-mortification.  Bj  following  the  middle 
path,  Buddha  held  man  would  find  his  eyes 
opened,  his  understanding  illumined,  and  he 
would  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  the  highest  wis- 
dom and  full  enlightenment.  The  middle 
path  required  those  who  would  follow  it  to 
observe  eight  things:  ** Right  views;  right 
aspirations;  right  speech;  right  conduct; 
right  livelihood;  right  effort;  right  mindful- 
ness;  and  right  contemplation." 

*'The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Righteousness"  is  followed  by  "On  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Vedas,"  "All  the  Asavas,"  "The 
Last  Days  of  Buddha,"  and  "Dhammapada." 

The  presentation  of  the  great  religious  and 
moral  concepts  of  the  masters  of  ancient 
Indian  thought*  is  followed  by  selections  from 
the  teachings  of  Zarathustra,  the  light  of 
Persia,  and  by  extended  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  K'ung-fu-tsze,  the  latter  embody- 
ing the  heart  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  the 
great  Chinese  sage  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  our  era. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious concepts,  the  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  the  philosophical  ideals  of  Greece, 
and  here  we  have  a  treasury  of  intellectual 
wealth  that  alone  would  immensely  enrich 
the  culture  of  almost  every  educated  man  and 
woman  who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of 
the  historical  development  and  philosophical 
ideals  of  the  great  mother  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  religious  ideas  of  the  Hellenic 
peoples  as  they  related  to  the  beginnings  of 
things  and  the  future  state  are  well  set  forth 
in  the  selections  from  the  two  great  master 
writers  whose  works  constitute  the  bibles  of 
Greece, — Hesiod  and  Homer.  Here,  in  The 
Theogony  of  Hesiod  and  Works  and  Days  we 
have  the  great  legends  and  wonder-stories 
that  relate  to  the  beginning — the  attempt  of 
man  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his 
being  on  earth;  after  which  we  have  Homer's 
views  of  the  under-world  and  the  after-life,  and 
rdevant  poems  from  Pindar,  together  with  a 
brief  extract  from  Isocrates  on  The  Myeberiee. 


From  the  religious  concepts  we  pass  to  » 
consideration  of  the  political  institutions  or 
government,  by  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution  and  Plutarch  on  Lycurgus  and 
the  Spartan  institutions. 

It  is,  however,  in  philosophy  that  Greece 
contributed  most  to  the  civilization  of  the 
ages,  and  here  are  found  illuminating  thoughts 
from  the  master  thinkers,  from  Thales  to 
Socrates.  Of  course  the  exact  utterances  of 
many  of  these  masters  have  not  been  pre- 
served, but  from  ancient  sources  and  the  ac- 
credited reports  of  their  utterances  it  is  possible 
to  follow  them.  Liberal  extracts  are  given 
from  Plato.  These,  indeed,  occupy  about 
150  pages,  while  more  than  70  pages  are 
given  to  the  views  advanced  by  Aristotle. 
Among  other  thought-molders  whose  ideas 
are  given  are  Diogenes,  Zeno  and  Epicurus. 

As  Grreece  is  preeminent  for  philosophy,  so 
Rome's  great  gift  was  law  and  well-digested 
ideas  of  orderly  government,  adapted  for  tlie 
larger  adminisU'ative  duties  of  society.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  one-half  of  the  third 
volume  should  be  devoted  to  Roman  institu- 
tions, laws  and  pictures  of  Roman  life  and 
political  conditions  in  the  days  of  her  glory 
and  her  shame,  as  given  to  the  world  by  her 
greatest  writers.  Following  this  are  extracts 
from  the  master  philosophers,  orators,  specu- 
lative scientists  and  ethical  teachers,  including 
Cicero,  Lucretius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Quintilian, 
Philo  Judseus,  Plutarch,  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

These  three  volumes  give  us  a  luminous 
picture  of  the  religion,  the  philosophy  and  the 
development  of  law  and  government  in  the 
ancient  world,  down  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity began  to  color  the  thought  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  subsequent  volumes  trace  our  civiliza- 
tion as  it  has  been  reflected  through  the  most 
fundamental  ideas  in  religion,  government, 
philosophy,  science  and  invention,  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Volume  four  shows  the  march  of  the  early 
Christian  church  through  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  development  of  Christianity  as 
expressed  by  the  great  master  theologians  of 
the  early  centuries.  It  also  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  "The  New  Peoples,"  including 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks,  and  tie- 
scribes  "The  Era  of  the  Arabs,"  the  rise  of 
feudalism  and  "The  Church  Empire." 

In  the  consideration  of  "The  State"  we 
have  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  English  institu' 
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tions  and  customs,  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
popular  uprising  under  Ball  and  Tyler,  and 
Manilius  of  Padua  on  '*The  B^inning  of 
the  Modem  Theoiy  of  the  State." 

Volumes  five  and  six  deal  with  one  of  the 
most  nx>mentous  pages  in  the  annals  of  civili- 
ntion.  Thej  cany  us  from  the  birth  of 
Modem  Times  to  the  gray  dawn  of  the  epoch 
of  Democracy.  This  wonderful  age  was  a 
revolutionary  period.  It  ushered  in  the 
Benaissance  and  the  New  Learning,  which 
were  followed  by  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
and  the  counter  movement  of  Jesuitism.  It 
was  marked  by  the  decay  of  feudalism  and  the 
advance  of  centralized  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. Under  the  speU  of  the  new  order 
tibcrtj  of  thou^t  and  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  in  research  came  on  the  heeb  of  the 
weakening  of  the  power  of  the  church  over  the 
state  and  the  individual;  and  with  this  un- 
loosing of  the  human  mind,  science,  invention 
education  and  social  idealism  budded  and 
hloomed  as  never  before.  It  was  also  the 
summer-time  for  art  and  the  Golden  Age  of 
discovery.  Vasco  da  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  and  opened  up  a  new  highway  to  the 
Indies.  Magdlan's  ships  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  Columbus  gave  to  civilization  a 
new  worid,  and  C<^>omicus,  Galileo  and 
KjepLer  by  their  discoveries  beat  down  the 
ignorant  and  fanatical  superstition  of  the 
Ronum  Church  and  gave  to  mankind  a  new 
heaven.  Erasmus  blazed  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  whose  master  spirits,  Martin 
Luther  and  John  Calvin,  left  an  indelible 
impreu  on  the  world's  thought.  Loyola 
came  as  a  powerful  aggressive  leader  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and  during  tins 
period  science  gave  the  world  many  illustrious 
names,  such  as  Newton,  Huyghens,  Anthony 
von  Leeuwenhoeck,  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  Lin- 
nKus,  Rranklin,  Black,  Priestly,  Cavendish, 
Lavoisier,  James  Watt,  Hutton,  Herschd, 
Lapiace  and  Volta. 

Speculative  and  social  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation also  were  greatly  enriched  by  the  works 
of  such  men  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Comenius, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Liebknecht,  Hobbs,  Locke, 
Mun,  Berkel^,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Adam 
Smith.  And  as  Luther  shone  forth  as  a 
splendid  luminary  in  the  dawn  of  this  period, 
so  Wedey  arose  as  a  conmianding  figure  in  the 
rdigioiis  world  of  the  later  day. 

La  tibflse  two  volumes  are  found  short 
•kelchei  of  these  master  names,  with  some 
of  their  most  significant  and  illuminating  ut- 


terances,— sufficient,  indeed,  to  show  the 
general  trend  of  the  thought  and  ideas  which 
they  represented  and  which  have  so  largdy 
colored  the  concepts  of  present-day  civiliza- 
tion. 

Here,  too,  are  found  great  political  docu- 
ments and  utterances — papers  that  hold 
special  value  for  our  age,  such  as  the  Dutch 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  English 
Petition  of  Right,  Pym's  speech  against 
Strafford;  and  here  is  Voltaire  on  Toleration. 
Furthermore,  we  are  taken  across  the  ocean 
to  the  New  World  and  view  the  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion as  Cortes  saw  and  described  it,  and  we 
are  present  at  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Quebec.  Here,  too,  is  Morton's 
"Customs  of  the  Indians"  and  much  other 
authoritative  data  of  interest  and  value. 

Volume  seven  deals  with  the  advent  of 
democracy — the  great  political  revolutionary 
epoch  which  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man  and 
established  popular  government.  This  most 
significant  of  all  happenings  in  the  realm  of 
politics  or  government  was  heralded  by  the 
civilization-influencing  ideas  of  such  thinkers 
as  Hobbs,  Locke,  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau. 
Before  the  American  Revolution  opened, 
certain  great  instruments  and  facts  in  English 
history  are  given,  such  as  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  die  Bill  of  Rights  and  Robert  Clive  on 
his  conduct  in  Jndia.  Here,  too,  are  the  great 
utterances  in  England  on  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, by  Chatham,  Grenville,  Mansfield, 
Burke,  and  Adam  Smith. 

While  England  was  preparing  to  adopt  a 
reactionary  and  coercive  course  that  cost  her 
her  richest  possessions,  the  political  horizon 
was  broadening  in  the  New  World.  The 
noble  philosophical  concepts  which  formed 
the  ground-work  of  modern  democracy,  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Strong,  vigorous,  lib- 
erty-loving and  independent  minds  had  seized 
upon  these  fundamental  truths  and  enlarged 
and  amplified  them.  Nay,  more,  they  pre- 
pared to  put  them  into  practical  operation. 
In  this  volume  are  given  many  of  the  most 
vital  utterances  of  ante-Revolutionary  and 
Revolutionary  days — utterances  of  men  like 
Otis,  the  Adamses,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Paine. 

The  forming  of  the  Constitution  is  also 
treated  by  the  publication  of  the  debates  in 
the  Fed^al  Convention  of  1787,  while  the 
vc^ume  doses  with  the  French  Revolution. 
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The  last  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
ideas  that  have  most  profoundly  fostered  the 
march  of  civilization  since  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution.  Th^  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  political,  social,  economic,  philosophical 
and  scientific  advance.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant discussions  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  political  ideas  in  the  United  States 
since  1787.  A  number  of  the  most  important 
memorials,  state  papers  and  resdutions  are 
given,  together  with  the  most  significant  utter- 
ances of  such  great  statesmen  as  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Marshall,  Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun, 
Hayne,  Webster,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Seward,  Dou^^,  Taney,  Davis  and 
Lincoln. 

The  state  papers  here  given  and  the  utter- 
ances that  represent  the  ideals  that  have  been 
vital  in  our  history  in  themselves  constitute  a 
compendium  of  information  brought  together 
in  the  compass  of  one  work,  that  cannot  fail 
to  prove  very  helpful  to  students  of  political 
developipent  in  the  Republic.  But  of  almost 
equal  importance  are  the  contributions  to 
the  world  of  social  and  economic  thought, 
dealing  with  great  movements  that  have  de- 
veloped during  this  period.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  such  papers  as  Malthus'  "Essay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population,"  Ricardo's 
"Theory  of  Rent,''  Karl  Marx's  "Manifesto 
of  the  Socialist  Party,"  and  Friedrich  Engels' 
"Scientific  Socialism,"  together  with  discus- 
sions equally  as  timely,  tibough  less  radical, 
such  as  H.  W.  Macrosty's  essay  on  "English 
State  Socialism"  and  a  "Comparison  of 
Municipal  and  Private  Ownership,"  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  of  1894. 


\n  speculative  philosophy  the  following 
papers  are  given:  Fichte's  "Outline  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Knowledge,"  Hegel's  "The  Det 
velopment  of  Spirit,"  Schopenhauer's  "The 
Will  in  Nature,"  and  Comte's  "The  Positive 
Philosophy." 

Education  is  represented  by  Pestalozzi, 
Fr5bel,  and  Horace  Mann;  while  the  mar- 
velous advance  in  the  realm  of  natural  science 
rightly  occupies  a  very  large  portion  of  these 
three  volumes. 

In  the  domain  of  physics  and  chemistry 
we  have  important  discussions  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  John  Dalton,  Avo- 
gadro,  Faraday,  Count  Rumford,  Tliomas 
Young,  Hermann  von  Hdmholtz,  Sjrchhoff, 
Bunsen,  James  Clerk  Mazwdl,  M.  Henri 
Poincare,  Ro&itgen,  W.  H.  Preece,  Mendeleef , 
and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer. 

Biology  and  evolution  are  rq[>resented  by 
Bichat,  Jenner,  Lamarck*  Cuvier,  Sir  Charies 
Bell,  Charles  Lydl,  Herbert  Spencer,  Charies 
Darwin,  Ernest  Haeckd,  August  Weismann, 
Robert  Koch,  and  Louis  Pasteur,  and  psy- 
chology by  David  Ferrier  and  Sir  WilUam 
Crookes. 

From  this  brief  and  partial  survey  of  the 
subject  matter  presented  in  this  work,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
compilations  that  has  appeared  from  the 
press.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  magnificent 
photogravure  illustrations  which  fllustrate 
the  advance  in  painting,  sculpture  and  ardii- 
tecture  throu^out  the  various  periods,  from 
the  dawn  of  historic  time  to  the  present 
day. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY.* 


The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant,  By 
Luther  Burbank.  Cloth.  Pp.100.  Price, 
60  cents  net.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

THIS  book,  though  small  in  size,  is  great  in 
value.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  for  parents,  teachers,  and,  indeed,  all 
thinking  people,  that  has  appeared,  because  the 
subject  is  the  most  fundamental  and  vital  ques- 

*BookB  intandwi  for  raviaw  In  Tns  Abbiia  Uioiild  b« 
addrind  to  B.  O.  Vloww,  Editorial  DopartoMnt,  Taa 
AmnrA,  fiooton,  11am. 


tion  with  which  the  civilization  of  the  morrow 
is  concerned,  and  the  treatment  is  as  sane  and 
practical  as  it  is  fundamentally  sound.  That 
such  works  as  this  are  appearing  and  attract- 
ing general  and  favorable  attention  is  most 
encouraging,  because  until  men  and  women 
realize  that  the  bringing  of  children  into  the 
world  and  then  leaving  them  to  grow  up  with 
an  environment  that  is  destructive  to 
physical  health,  mental  development  and 
spiritual  enfoldment,  is  one  of  the  gravest 
possible  moral  crimes,   there  will  be   little 
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real  or  permaiient  progress  made  by  civiliza- 
tion. 

Bfr.  Burbank  has  done  more  than  any  other 
living  man  in  the  development  of  plant  life, 
and  his  studies  and  research  have  shown  him 
iR^iat  may  be  accomplished  by  proper  care  and 
training,  in  the  right  kind  of  environment,  in 
the  plant  world.  He  is  philosophical,  and  he 
utilises  his  knowledge  of  the  mirides  he  has 
wrought  with  flower  and  fruit  to  illustrate 
what  may  be  done  with  far  less  effort,  by 
parents,  if  the  chfldren  have  the  right  environ- 
ment. He  veiy  wisely  opposes  the  mill-run 
method  of  popular  education  in  our  cities. 

*'I  wish,"  he  says,  ''to  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  absurdity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher 
term,  of  running  children  through  the  same 
mill  in  a  lot,  with  absolutely  no  real  reference 
to  theb  individuality.  No  two  children  are 
alike.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  develop 
alike.  They  are  different  in  temperament, 
in  taales,  in  disposition,  in  capabilities,  and 
yet  we  take  them  in  this  precious  early  age, 
when  thcj  oug^t  to  be  living  a  life  of  prepara- 
tkm  near  to  the  heart  of  nature,  and  we  stuff 
them,  cnun  them,  and  overwork  them  until 
their  poor  little  brains  are  crowded  up  to  and 
bqrond  the  danger-line.  The  work  of  break- 
ing down  the  nervous  systems  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States  is  now  well  under  way. 
It  is  only  when  some  one  breaks  absolutely 
away  from  all  precedent  and  rule  and  carves 
out  a  new  place  in  the  world  that  any  sub- 
stantial progress  is  ever  made,  and  seldom  is 
this  done  by  one  whose  individuality  has  been 
stifled  in  the  schods.*' 

He  holds,  and  we  think  rightly  holds,  that 
flie  country  is  the  proper  place  for  the  child 
during  the  flrst  ten  years,  and  he  insists  that 
the  master  environing  influence  of  the  child 
must  be  love.  Very  impractical  and  visionary, 
the  money-grubbing  materialist  will  cry,  but 
Mr.  Burbank  knows  what  is  demanded  in 


order  to  make  the  conglomerate  American 
people  the  greatest  race  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  he  knows  that  if  the  right  and  nec- 
essary ideals  are  held  before  the  people  and  if 
they  are  presented  with  steady  and  ever- 
increasing  insistence,  they  can  be  made  the 
master  thought  of  the  nation,  and  the  master 
thought  will  be  realized.  To  raise  the  ideal 
is  to  solve  the  greatest  problem  that  has  to  do 
with  the  republic  of  to-morrow. 

"Not  only,"  he  says,  "would  I  have  the 
child  reared  for  the  fint  ten  years  of  its  life  in 
the  open,  in  dose  touch  wiUi  nature,  a  bare- 
foot boy  with  aU  that  implies  for  physical 
stamina,  but  should  have  him  reared  in  love^ 
But  you  say.  How  can  you  expect  aU  children 
to  be  reared  in  love?  By  working  with  vast 
patience  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
this  great  mingling  of  races,  to  teach  such  of 
them  as  do  not  love  their  children  to  love  them, 
to  surround  them  with  all  the  influences  of 
love.  This  will  not  be  universally  accom- 
plished to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  it  may  need 
centuries;  but  if  we  are  ever  to  advance  and 
to  have  this  higher  race,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  the  work,  this  very  day." 

He  is  very  insistent  on  looking  to  the  physi" 
cal  devdopment  of  the  child.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation for  sanity,  for  mental  supremacy,  and 
for  spiritual  domination.  Child-labor,  the 
inAMing  of  children  in  the  dties,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  to  the  rig^t  kind  of  environ- 
ment during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  child's 
life,  are  crimes — moral  crimes,  for  which  our 
slothful  dvilization  is  responsible  and  must 
suffer;  and  this  serious  fact  is  burned  into 
the  consciousness  of  our  people  in  this  book. 
And  more.  It  opens  new  vistas  of  thought  to 
parents  and  t^u:herB.  Its  every  page  is 
pregnant  with  suggestions  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance. It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate its  value,  and  we  heartUy  recommend  it 
to  our  readers. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


A  LEADING  ENGLISH  STATESBfAN  ON 
THE  CABLE  RINGS:  Thb  Arena  is 
VHj  fortimale  in  bdng  able  to  jj^resoit  a  pa{>er  from 
flie  Ei^Ui  italwnan  irfio  is  justly  pr^iminent  in 
fkt  Aadft'&aDQn  worid  ior  his  lo^ff  and  effective 
batfe  Kf  lower  poslagB^  a  more  cfficwnt  jpaiods 
ml  aad  atfaar  rmnns  that  vitally  affect  the  mil- 
MUL    For  yean  no  mmber  of  Fkriiament  has 


been  more  prominent  or  insistent  for  the  advance- 
ment of  every  movement  calculated  to  increase  the 
eflldency  and  reduce  the  cost  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  postal  service.  Mr.  Hbaton  has  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  neat  oaUe  tmsti  or  monopolies, 
and  in  two  remarkaHy  brilliant  papers  he  makes  a 
powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  cables  for  the 
miDioiis  instead  of  for  the  milliooaireB.    The  first 
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of  these  oontributioiis  ai^)ean  in  this  number  and 
is  entitled  How  to  Smash  the  Cable  Rina.  It  is 
written  in  a  popular  and  fasciniUing  style.  The 
second  paper  deals  with  the  statistics  of  the  subject 
and  makes  a  powerful,  statesmanlike  argument. 


Oeorge  Wharton  Jamee  on  OalvesUm**  Splendid 
Suocesa  in  Municipal  Oovemment:  In  this  issue  of 
T^E  Arena  we  open  a  series  of  six  papers  from  the 
brilliant  pen  of  GtEOroe  Whabton  Jameb,  on  dvic 
progress  and  municipal  art  in  typical  Southern 
cities.  These  papers  will  be  concerned  with  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio. 
The  splendid  success  which  has  marked  the  com- 
mission government  of  Galveston  is  admirabhr  set 
forth  by  Mr.  James  in  the  ojgening  paper  of  this 
series.  One  thins,  however,  is  very  necessary  in 
order  to  make  Guveston's  government  a  model  of 
efiFective  democratic  dtv  rule,  and  that  is  provisions 
similar  to  those  that  obtain  in  Los  An^es,  where 
the  citizens  enioy  the  ru[ht  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  right  of  recaU.  Only  by  sudi  measures 
can  a  city  provide  against  the  possible  despotism 
of  a  ooiTupt  ring  whidi  sooner  or  later  will  aroear 
in  any  city  where  the  people  do  not  reserve  to  them- 
sdves  the  rights  whidi  must  distinguish  a  demo- 
cratic ^vemment  from  class-rule.  Under  a  inodel 
commission  a  dty  may  prosper  splendidly,  with  a 
government  sudi  as  Galveston  enjoys,  but  under  a 
commission  dmninated  by  certain  special  interests, 
as  would  soon  be  the  case  in  miany  dties,  the  rule 
would  be  notone  whit  better  than  the  rule  of  the  boss- 
ridden  dties  at  the  present  time.  The  onl^  sure 
protection  that  the  people  have  for  the  rightinff  of 
munidpal  wrongs  is  found  in  the  initiative,  raer- 
endum  and  the  right  of  recall. 

The  8eaeon*»  Social  Drama:  In  Mr.  Maillt's 
very  thoughtful  review  of  many  vital  social  and 
economic  plays  produced  in  New  York  last  season, 
we  present  the  second  important  paper  in  our  series 
of  critical  discussions  of  vital  dramas  and  leading 
representatives  of  the  histrionic  art  In  our  May 
issue  we  presented  a  sketdi  of  Mr.  Klein.  In  the 
present  paper  Mr.  Maillt  discusses  social  and 
economic  piays  from  the  view-point  of  a  scholarly 
Socialist,  ana  while  we  do  not  ag[ree  with  all  his 
oondusions,  th^  represent  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  deq>1v  thoughtful  people.  Shortly  we 
ahaU  publish  an  illustrated  study  ot  Mrs.  Fibke  and 
her  work,  prepared  for  The  Arena  by  Kenton 
West. 


Christian  Science  PhOoeophicaUy  Considered 
from  Two  View-PakUs:  All  great  thecffies,  whether 
they  relate  to  religion,  philosopher,  sdence,  econo- 
mics, government,  or,  mdeed,  life  in  any  of  its 
multitudinous  rdations,  have  been  sturdily  assafled 
by  thinkers  whose  view-points  have  been  opposite 
from  those  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  theories. 
Thoughtful  discussions,  when  free  from  personal- 
ities and  r^resentin^  the  honest  convictions  of  the 
thinkcn,  arei»oductive  of  moral  and  mental  growth 
and  lead  thinking  people  to  further  investigations. 
This  month  we  are  able  to  present  two  philosophical 
views  on  Christian  Sdenioe.  Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a 
poet  and  essajrist  of  much  ability.  His  criticism 
of  Christian  Science  is  for  the  most  part  eonoemed 
with  what  he  cooaiden  to  be  the  philosophicml 


objections  or  fallades  of  the  Christian  Sdence 
philosophy,  and  is  therefore  in  marked  relief  from 
the  miserable  personalities  and  reddess  chai^ 
that  have  constituted  so  much  of  the  allej;ed  cnti- 
cism  of  Christian  Sdence  and  its  founder  m  maai- 
zines  and  the  daily  press.  The  objections  of  Mr. 
Farnbworth  are  relied  to  bv  Mr.  John  Bucklet 
Willis,  A.M.,  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Christian 
Sdence  Publishinff  Sodety.  Mr.  Wilub  is  a  fine 
thinker,  a  ripe  scnolar  and  presents  the  Christian 
Sdence  views  as  they  rdate  to  the  questions  with 
which  Mr.  Farnbworih  is  concerned  in  his  dis- 
cussion. These  two  papers  give  both  sides  of  the 
philosophical  concepts  as  they  relate  to  Christian 
odence,  and  this  will  dose  the  controversial  papers 
on  this  subject,  as  our  space  renders  it  impossible 
to  prolong  religious  criticisms. 

"What  is  Truihf*'  Rev.  William  R.  Btjbhbt, 
LLJd.,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  roolies  to  the 
papers  that  appoBured  in  our  April  and  May  issues, 
from  the  pens  of  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapset  and 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  Kieffer,  presenting  the  conserva^ 
tive  views  in  regard  to  certain  rdigious  teachings 
that  at  the  present  time  are  engaginff  the  attention 
of  a  laige  number  of  the  leading  sch^ars  in  Europe 
and  America.  While  personaUy  we  do  not  shue 
the  views  of  Mr.  Bubhrt,  his  paper  is,  we  think, 
the  most  scholarly  and  ludd  presentation  of  the 
su^-ert  poMible  in  the  oompau  of  a  ahort  magaane 
artide. 


Important  Discussions  on  Direct-Legislation:  We 
wish  to  cidl  the  scpeial  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  excq)tionally  interesting  and  able  presentation 
of  Massachusetts*  Historic  Attitude  in  Regard  to 
Representative  Oovemment:  The  Teachings  of  the 
Fathers,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.  In 
this  paper  the  worthy  descendant  of  one  of  the  il- 
lustrious signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indq)endence 
shows  most  condusivdy  what  the  great  master 
spirits  who  founded  the  CommonweaRh  of  Massa- 
diusetts  understood  by  representative  sovemment. 
As  an  enemy  of  mob  rule  on  the  one  nand  and  of 
corrupt  class-rule  on  the  other,  Mr.  Paine,  in  com- 
mon with  all  persons  who  believe  in  the  prind^es 
of  democracy  as  opposed  to  class-rule,  believes  in 
direct-legislation  as  nrmW  as  did  the  great  founders 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  MassachusSts, — ^men  like 
Samud  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  John  Hancock. 
In  this  issue  we  have  devoted  the  space  of  our  edi- 
torial leader  to  answering  tluree  chief  ob- 
jections to  direct-legislation  that  are  oontinuallv 
being  made.  These  have  been  recently  set  f ortn 
by  Professor  Wtckoff  of  Princeton  University 
and  embody  the  objections  as  advanced  by  tiie 
reactionaries  and  friends  of  class-rule. 


The  People* s  Institute  of  New  York:  A  paper 
of  great  interest  to  frienos  of  constructive  social 
wow  is  found  in  Professor  Charles  Spraoue 
Smith's  admirable  description  of  the  People's  In- 
stitute of  dtizenship  along  democratic  hues.  In 
our  Auffust  number  we  hope  to  notice  at  lensth 
some  s^endid  wcnrk  along  very  similar  lines  £at 
is  now  beinff  carried  forward  in  Italy.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  T^e  Arena  to  notice  from  month  to 
month  constructive  movements  of  this  diaracter 
tibat  are  being  carried  forward  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid. 


Ofi.  THEODOR    BARTB 


*^  We  do  not  take  pouettkm  of  our  ideae,  hut  are  pomeeeed  by  them 
They  moMt/er  nt  <md  foroe  ue  inUo  the  arena^ 
Where^  Uke  gladiaton,  we  miuet  Jight  for  tAtfm."— HnHL 
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THE  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  RAILWAYS  OF 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  a.  a.  Brown. 


WHEN  corporate  corruption  is  in 
evidence  throughout  the  length 
and  breadtiii  of  the  land,  and  its  evil  in- 
fluence on  ihe  body  politic  is  the  crowning 
flcandal  of  ihe  day;  when  eveiy  turn  of 
the  caxds  in  the  investigation  of  cor- 
porate methods  uncovers  fresh  exhibi- 
tions of  dishonesty,  graft  and  moral 
turpitude  which  have  become  embedded 
in  file  p<ditical  and  commercial  life  of 
the  United  States;  when  railway  after 
railway  that  happens  to  come  under  the 
scaidiEg^t  of  investigation  discloses  the 
same  stoiy  of  corruption  and  moral 
dUoquy,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that 
somewhere  in  the  would  there  is  a  rail- 
way system  free  from  corruption,  free 
from  pditical  jobbery,  free  from  black- 
mail, free  from  the  system  of  rebating 
to  the  favored  few,  free  from  stock  manip- 
ulations, free  from  consolidation,  free 
from  land-gnmts  and  government  appro- 
priation scandals,  free  from  bribery,  free 
from  criminals  booted  and  spurred  who 
would  crush  fhe  many  to  enrich  the  few, 
free  from  judicial  corruption  and  jury- 
paelring,  bee  from  all   the  species   of 


crime,  dishonesty  and  peculation  that 
have  been  trailed  home  to  the  railway 
managements  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  government-owned  and  operated  rail-i 
ways  of  New  Zealand  there  is  found  ani 
object-lesson  for  the  nations  of  the  world,' 
and  especially  for  our  corporation-ridden 
Republic,  which  should  lead  thinking 
men  out  of  the  fool's  paradise  into  which 
the  corporation  press  has  led  them,  and 
cause  them  to  see  how  pitiful  and  false 
are  the  hired  sophistries  of  the  tools  of 
the  Wall-street  railway  interests  of  the 
United  States.  New  Zealand  presents  a 
real,  living,  shining  example  of  a  system  ■ 
in  the  operation  of  which  every  citizen  ; 
has  his  just  due  and  no  man  profiteth  on 
his  fellow-man's  oppression.  It  is  a 
system  above  and  beyond  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  stock  market,  the  per- 
sonal gain  of  a  stockholder,  the  favoritism 
of  rebates,  the  bribery  of  the  judiciary, 
the  crushing  of  the  many.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  a  wise  principle  in  the  economy 
of  governments  that  highways  of  what- 
ever character,  by  virtue  of  their  public 
necessity  and  use,  bdong  to,  and  shoulii 
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be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
responsible  government  representing  all 
the  interests  of  a  community,  state  or 
nation.  Railways  are  highways,  they 
are  a  public  utility;  without  them  a  rund 
population  removed  from  the  seaboard 
could  not  exist  in  these  modem  days. 
They  are  as  essential  to  national  life  as 
the  government  itself.  They  are  a  public 
utility  altogether  too  powerful  for  good 
or  evil,  to  ever  be  within  the  control  of 
any  authority  not  created  by  and  an- 
swerable to  **  the  people."  The  spectacle 
of  not  more  than  one  half-dozen  railway 
magnates  in  the  United  States  controlling 
298,000  miles  of  railway  track,  reaching 
out  through  the  cities  and  over  private 
property  like  the  feelers  of  a  devil-fish 
directing  the  disposition  of  earnings 
amounting  to  $1,975,174,091  per  annum, 
controlling  an  industry  employing  over 
one  million  and  a  quarter  of  men,  sug- 
gests at  once  a  centralized  power  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  a  menace,  if  unwisely 
governed  or  given  unbridled  license, 
that  could  disorganize  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation,  from  which  it  has 
pillaged  through  bribery  and  corruption 
practically  all  the  rights-of-way  upon 
which  its  tracks  are  laid  and  its  buildings, 
shops,  and  terminals  are  constructed. 
By  plausible  arguments  and  ingenious 
sophistries,  not  untainted  by  corrupt 
acts»  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  induced  to  give  away  a  vast  public 
heritage  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres,  and  out  of  the  public  treasury,  un- 
known millions  of  dollars  to  enridi  the 
few  promoters,  whose  sole  aim  and  pur- 
pose in  life  is  to  ''get  rich  quick'*  at  the 
expense  of  the  plodding  people.  By  the 
pooling  of  earnings,  the  combination  of 
lines  and  union  of  interests,  all  healthy 
competition  has  been  removed;  discrim- 
ination between  individuals  and  places 
have  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  long- 
suffering  and  helpless  public,  and  in 
favor  of  the  few  whose  private  weal  has 
been  given  precedence  over  the  public 
The  shadow  of  a  remedy  has 
prescribed  by  a  servile  Congress  in 


the  form  of  a  Railway  Commission  which 
has  furnished  some  measure  of  relief,  but 
with  the  political  power  vested  in  the 
railway  service  that  can,  and  will  be, 
and  has  been,  used  in  the  election  of  a 
friendly  executive  with  appointive  power, 
the  work  of  such  a  created  commission 
is  rendered  n^atory  and  unimportant. 
The  railways  of  any  country  under  private 
ownership  are  a  dominaiing,  dictatorial^ 
corrupting^  and  tyrannizing  power;  they 
brook  no  interference  with  their  plans  or 
policy;  by  discrimination  and  preferen- 
tiation  they  dictate  the  direction  in  which 
traffic  should  flow  and  to  their  own 
selfish  purposes  determine  its  destina- 
tion. By  the  employment  of  preferential 
rates  they  bestow  favors  on  individuals 
to  the  detriment  of  communities.  Is  it 
therefore  to  be  marveled  at  that  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  with  their 
methods  manifest  themselves  in  an  in- 
tense degree?  The  attempt  to  legislate 
commercial  integrity  into  railway  methods 
by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  of  1887 
has  signally  failed  of  its  purpose,  and 
complaints  against  discrimination,  prefer- 
entiation,  drawbacks  and  rebates,  are 
as  pronounced  as  ever;  therefore  the 
question  of  state-ownership  is  command- 
ing the  intelligent  interest  of  independent 
thinkers  who  believe  there  is  a  remedy 
somewhere  for  every  evil.  State  or 
government  ownership  of  railways  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  Europe 
and  Australasia  so  fully  that  they  can 
be  discussed  in  the  li^t  of  their  efficiency, 
usefulness,  and  healthy  influence. 

Dealing  particularly  with  the  railways 
of  New  Zealand  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  regsLrd  them  more  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  and  settlement 
of  the  country  than  as  a  mere  revenue- 
earning  machine,  extracting  from  the 
people  an  illegitimate  earning  on  an  arti- 
ficial capital.  Its  policy  has  been  and 
is  now  to  return  to  the  people  by  means 
of  concessions  or  reduced  fares  and 
freights  an  amount  calculated  to  equal 
the  excess  of  the  net  earnings   (maiiiF* 
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tenance  of  way,  of  rolling  stock,  terminals 
and  all  operating  expenses  considered), 
over  three  per  cent,  this  amount  being 
ttie  return  the  railways  are  expected  to 
yield  on  the  actual  capital  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

In  fibdng  whatever  concessions  are 
granted  from  time  to  time  the  necessities 
of  the  growing  industries  of  the  colony 
are  always  placed  on  a  more  favorable 
basb  than  rates  for  a  foreign  product  of 
a  similar  character.  In  other  words  the 
struggling  industries  of  the  colony  are  fos- 
tered and  favored  that  they  may  grow  into 
great  commercial  factors  rather  than  that 
ttie  invading  foreigner  should  control  the 
markets  of  the  colony. 

Whenever  and  whatever  concession  of 
rates  are  made  from  time  to  time  full 
particulars  are  gazetted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  every  shipper,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  every  forwarder  of  goods  of  a 
particular  class  must  pay  the  same  rate 
and  conform  to  the  same  conditions 
specified  in  the  public  regulations,  in  the 
emjdoyment  of  which  method  no  indi- 
vidual can  under  any  circumstances  ob- 
tain preferential  treatment,  rebates,  or 
drawbacks.  Each  pays  the  same  rate  for 
ttie  same  service,  and  all  colonial  for- 
warders are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest  possible  rate  in  all  cases  where 
alternative  rates  exist  To  illustrate 
irfiich  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  6.  Ward, 
late  Minister  ot  Railways  and  now  Prime 
'm^mfmr  points  out  that: 

''Owing  to  the  length  of  its  seaboard 
and  the  fut  that  the  larger  towns  are 
seaparlB  tbere  existB  what  are  known  as 
'local'  and  'classified'  rates.  The  for- 
mer appfy  to  certain  localities  and  are 
made  to  meet  special  conditions,  and 
die  latter  apply  to  all  other  traffic  car- 
ried oifor  those  portbns  ot  the  line 
where  ovdinaiy  cwditions  prevail,  but 
if  it  it  ponible  to  make  by  combination 
of  the  loeal  lates  in  operation  to  a  given 
point  and  the  dassified  rate  from  that 
point  to  die  destination  station  a  lower 
duttge  dian  I7  oompating  the  frei^t  on 


the  classified  rate  for  the  full  mileage 
the  goods  are  conveyed,  the  combination 
is  used.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
through  classified  rates  are  the  most 
favorable  to  the  forwarder,  they  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  charge.  In  all  cases 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  interests 
of  the  forwarder  is  made  the  first  con- 
sideration by  the  government." 

The  opportunity  was  afforded  me 
during  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  King- 
dom to  note  by  comparison  the  operation  / 
of  private-owned  and  government  oper- 
ated railways  under  the  British  fiag. 
Britain  with  a  contributing  population 
of  45,000,000,  limited  to  an  area  but 
little  greater  than  that  of  New  Zealand, 
under  the  avaricious  hand  of  private- 
ownership,  over-capitalization  and  com- 
bined pools  of  earnings,  pays  in  passenger 
fares  a  very  much  larger  tariff  than  is  paid 
on  the  New  Zealand  government  rail- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  great  disparity 
in  contributing  population. 

A  comparison  of  the  English  roadbed 
and  speed  of  trains  is  vastly  favorable  to 
the  English  railway  system;  not  to  be 
wondered  at  however,  when  we  know 
that  the  first  use  of  rails  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  traction  of  vehicles  dates 
back  to  the  year  1633,  and  the  first  use  of 
iron  rails  dates  back  to  1801.  Consider- 
ably more  than  a  century,  therefore,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  the 
roadbeds  of  Britain  and  the  perfecting 
of  its  rolling  stock.  In  comparison  with 
the  latter,  however,  the  New  Zealand  rail- 
ways are  more  comfortable  and  decidedly 
more  cleanly.  In  England  as  elsewhere 
private-ownership  of  railways  has  ever 
used  the  now  exploded  argument  of 
competition  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  its 
case,  the  fallacy  of  which  can  best  be 
shown  by  presenting  comparative  rates 
charged  for  ordinary  travd  on  the  New 
Zealand  government  raQways  with  rates 
for  like  distances  on  English  lines  be- 
tween points  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
"keen  competition"  and  heavy  passenger 
traffic. 
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Extrad  from^table  prepared  by  Hon,  Sir  J,  0.  Ward,  Mmieter  of  RaHwaye, 

First  Second  FSrrt  Second 

Milei  Single             Single            Return            Return 

■.    d.  1.    d.  a.     d.  1.     d. 

From  London  to  Glasgow 40S     .  58    0           8S    0           110    8           62  11 

New  Zealand  (same  dutenoe) 87    5           20    4             74  10           40    8 

London  to  Edinbun^ 802  57    6           82    8           109    6           62    8 

New  Zealand  (same  distance) 86    7           19  11             78    2           89  10 

London  to  Cariiale 800  406           242             81    0           485 

New  Zealand  (same  distance) 28    8           15    9             56    6           81    6 

London  to  LiTerpool 202  290            16    6             580           880 

New  Zealand  (same  distance) 201            11    8             402           284 

London  to  York 189  27    0           15    8             54    0           81    4 

New  Zealand  (same  distance) 19    0            11    1             88    0           22    2 

Let  me  put  these  figures  in  another  increasing    the   productiveness    of   their 

form,  perhaps  more  easily  understood  by  lands,  while  the  charge  beyond  the  limit 

the     American      reader.       The      New  of  100  miles  is  too  low  to  force  an  argu- 

Zealander  can  travel  450  miles  first  class  ment.     Can  you,  American  farmer,  ever 

and  500  miles  second  class  for  the  same  dream    of   such   concessions    while    the 

rate  that  is  paid  by  the  Londoner   to  railways  of  the  United  States  are  under 

Carlisle,   a  journey   of   but   800   miles,  the  control   and   dominion   of  financial 

Once    more — the    Londoner    pays    88s.  harpies  whose  sympathy  with  the  people 

second  class  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  and  their  equitable  demands  finds  fullest 

402  miles  for  the  same  fare  the  New  expression  in  Vanderbilt's  historic:  "The 

Zealander  can  travel  716  miles.     Such  public  be  damned!" 

figures,  taken  as  they  are  from  the  official  The  state  has  not  contented  itself  with 

tables  of  rates,  thoroughly  explode  the  making  concessions  in  fares  and  freights 

theory  of  cheapness   to   tiie  public   by  to  the  users  of  the  colony's  railways,  but 

private-ownership  of  railways.  it  has  from  time  to  time  shown  in  a  prac- 

Interlinked    with    the    New    Zealand  tical  manner  that  it  recognizes  that  the 

railways  is  the  progress  of  the  colony,  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  has 

the  convenience,  prosperity  and  happiness  given  to  railway  servants  of  all  grades 

of  its  people,  and  ttie  incalculable  and  tangible  recognition  of  their  services  in 

unmeasureable  benefits  that  can  be  be-  improved   classification   and   pay.     The 

bestowed  by  a  fraternal  government  to  practical    nature   of   the   recognition    is 

the   people   for   whom   the   government  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increases  in 

incorruptibly  stands.     Qosely  allied   to  pay  granted  to  the  railway  staff  during 

the  advancement  of  education  we  find  the  past  nine  years  have  amounted  on 

the  government  railways  enlisted  in  the  the    lowest    estimate    to    no    less    than 

work  of  carrying  the  children  of  parents  £865,000.     In    other    words,    the    state 

residing  in  remote  and  unsettled  districts  railways  have  given  to  the  public  in  the 

to  and  from  the  public-schools  for  all  form  of  concessions,  and  to  the  employ^ 

distances  up  to  60  miles  free,  that  the  in  increased  salaries,  over  one  million 

benefits    of    education    might    not    be  pounds. 

denied  to  the  children  of  the  pioneer.  Not  only  is  the  workman  well  cared 

and  workmen  are  granted  weekly  tickets  for  during  the  years  of  his  usefulnev 

enabling  them  to  travel  one  way  each  but  a  superannuation  scheme  is  provided 

day  for  six  days  every  week  at  the  very  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  retire  from 

infinitesimal  charge  of  2d.   (four  cents)  time  to  time  through  ill  health  or  old  agCt 

per  trip  for  all  distances  from  8  to  10  and  in  the  case  of  death  of  an  em|doyi 

miles,   while     the    farmer  and   the  or-  by  accident  or  other  cause  before  reach- 

chardist  have  the  free  use  of  the  railways  ing  the  year  of  his  retirement,  his  widoff 

up  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  for  the  de-  receives  an  allowance  during  her  widoir^ 

livery  to  them  of  lime  for  manuring  and  hood  of  j£18  ($90)  per  annum,  with  t 
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further  payment  of  5s.  ($1.25)  per  week  in 
respect  of  each  child  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  value  of  government-ownership  of 
raOways  is  a  subject  of  inexhaustible 
merits  incorporating  within  a  full  dis- 
cussion the  whole  economic  fabric  of 
government  function;  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  the  people  it  for  the  time 
represents,  and  as  the  history  of  all 
state-owned  lines  testifies  to  administra- 
tion cleariy  in  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
alike,  without  favors  to  the  strong  and 
powerful  against  the  weak  and  helpless 
and  without  secret  and  illegal  rebates, 
discriminations,  preferentiations,  and 
drawbacks  in  favor  of  interested  monopo- 
lists, as  against  the  individual  shipper. 
1^  It  means  that  every  citizen  receives 
equal   treatment  and   pays  exactly   the 


same  rates  for  equal  or  the  same  service. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  employ  the 
railways  as  an  adjunct  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony;  the  settlement  of 
the  people  on  the  land ;  the  employment 
of  labor  for  the  betterment  of  the  state; 
the  increasing  of  opportunities  to  the 
producer;  the  creation  of  markets  for 
the  agriculturist;  the  convenience  of  a 
people  at  a  minimum  cost;  the  rights  of 
a  people  equitably  maintained.  It  means 
equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  from 
political  corruption,  integrity  in  manage- 
ment. It  means  the  employment  of  a 
great  public  utility  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  public,  entirely  removed  from  private 
interests  for  private  gain. 

A.  A.  Brown. 
Victoria^  British  Columbia. 


THEODOR  BARTH:    GERMANY'S  LEADING 

LIBERAL  STATESMAN. 


By  Matnard  Butler, 

Spedftl  Ooirwpondent  of  Tbb  Abkna  in  B«rUii,  "PtumAm, 


THEODOR  BARTH,  late  Member 
of  the  Reichstag,  of  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  and  editor  of  the  Liberal  weekly. 
Die  Nation^  who  is  about  to  retire  from 
paUic  duties  and  devote  himself  to  a 
doae  study  <rf  parliamentary  and  political- 
social  existence  and  methods  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  has,  since  1879, 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Germany. 

Not  only  the  Libmd  party,  therefore, 
bot  the  literaiy  and  progressive  elements 
of  the  countiy,  from  north  to  south,  lose 
an  important  personality,  a  steadfast 
champion  and  a  faithful  friend  in  hb 
widkbawal.  Happfly,  that  withdrawal 
ii  to  be  for  a  time  only;  for  as  Dr.  Barth 
Umadf  announced  in  his  response  to  the 
toast  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  in  his 
Imior  in  Berlin,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a 
laige  company  of  pditical  leaders,  profess- 
enaad  liltamteun:  "'It  is  not  myintention 


to  dbappear  forever  from  the  Forum."* 
Dr.  Barth 's  life,  quite  aside  from  the 
numerous  public  positions  which  he  has 
held,  is  interesting  as  a  study  of  the 
Saving  Remnant  in  the  spasmodic,  un- 
genuine,  unhealthful  atmosphere,  cor- 
rupted by  Absolutism,  which  pervades 
the  Germany  of  to-day;  and  it  is  re- 
garded in  this  light  that  he  becomes  a 
valuable  visitor  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  fifty-eight  years 
old ;  an  age  when  English  statesmen  are 
considered  merely  ripe,  if  not  compara- 
tively young;  an  age  when  a  man  has 
gathered  enough  from  experience  to 
temper  his  acts,  and  possesses  the  in- 
comparable advantage  of  that  objectivity 
in  forming  his  opinions. 

*"Ich  habe  nicht  die  Absidit  dauemd  yoiii 
Forum  zu  vaw:hwiiiden.'*  At  the  diniier  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Barth«  in  the  Hall  of  the  AaMcistion 
of  Fricnda,  Berlin*  Biarch  10,  1007. 
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Dr.  Barth  is  also  that  rarest  of  rarities 
in  Germany,  a  man  of  cosmopolitan 
knowledge,  and  has  seen  and  known 
England,  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  is  this  breadth 
of  experience,  familiarity  with  parlia- 
mentary precedent,  comprehensiveness 
of  view,  combined  with  courteous  defer- 
ence to  the  convictions  of  others,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  typical  Ger- 
man politician  and  renders  him  an  in- 
vincible opponent.  A  man  who  will  not 
descend  from  principles  to  personalities, 
and  who  will  not  recognize  that  his 
polemical  brother  has  done  so,  presents 
a  baffling  front  to  the  charlatan;  and, 
in  time,  becomes  a  silent  influence  too 
forceful  to  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  partisan-ridden,  pettily-detailed,  po- 
litical existence  of  Germany.  The  Con- 
servative faction  has,  therefore,  on  two 
occasions  during  the  twenty  and  more 
years  of  Dr.  Barih's  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, combined  with  those  whom  they 
affect  to  despise,  namely,  the  Social 
Democrats,  rather  than  not  defeat  him. 

For  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  the 
Grermany  dreamed  of  by  the  enthusiastic 
men  of  1870,  by  the  fighters,  sufferers 
and  toilers  of  the  day  of  Carl  Schurz  in 
1848!  It  is  the  day  of  mediocrity, 
the  day  of  littie  men.  No  grandil- 
oquent speeches  of  traveling  diplo- 
mats, nor  tricks  to  bring  about  tariff 
advantages,  can  reverse  or  disguise  the 
fact' 

"We  elderly  men,"  said  Professor 
Brentano  of  Munich,  at  the  dinner  given 
to  Dr.  Barth,  "grew  up  in  the  double 
conviction  that  the  German  people  could 
attain  everything,  even  the  highest;  and 
that  Old  Europe  was  to  be  healed  through 
Germanic  freedom.  But  German  unity 
came  in  another  way  than  we  believed  it 
might;  and  freedom  is  now  doled  out  to 
us  in  an  exceedingly  thin  dilution.  Our 
KuUur-Karwpf  was  won  more  by  police 
restrictions  than  by  scientific  conviction, 
and,  with  those  impositions  of  the  police, 
began  for  us,  as  Bamberger  has  weU  said, 
a  mass  of  unworthy  manipulations  whidi 


supplanted  our  joy  in  an  United  Em- 
pire."* 

These  woids  of  the  veteran  Liberal 
.have  a  pathetic  ring.  Thrice  pathetic 
in  that  they  represent  the  unexpressed 
beliefs  and  fears  of  the  thinking  people 
of  the  land.  The  KtUtur-Kampf  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  struggle  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Prussian 
State,  which,  in  1872,  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  North  Germany,  and  aroused 
the  resentment  of  the  South.  Rudolf 
Virchow,  the  famous  pathologist  and 
Radical  Member  of  the  Landtag,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  struggle  for  culture;  the 
Ultramontanes,  or  followers  of  the  Cath- 
olic party,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  it  was  a  struggle  against  culture; 
but  struggle,  with  the  word  culture  as  a 
stalking-horse,  it  remained  and  remains 
to  this  day.  Small  wonder  that  the 
observer  of  the  trend  of  events  during 
the  past  two  years,  for  instance,  when 
the  long  arm  of  the  Jesuits  has  extended 
from  Rome  to  Berlin,  should  assert  that 
the  KuUur-Kampf  was  won  by  police 
regulations,  instead  of  by  conviction! 

Theodor  Barth  was  bom  in  the  town 
Hannover,  in  the  Province  of  Hannover, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1849,  but  passed  his 
earliest  years  in  Bremerhaven,  that  dock- 
lined  portion  of  the  commercial  city  so 
familiar  to  Americans  who  sail  from  New 
York  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  line  of 
steamers.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Hildesheim,  attended  lectures 
in  law  and  political  economy  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Leipsig,  and 
Berlin,  and  having  acquired  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  was  appointed 
attorney  in  Bremen.  He  subsequentiy 
became  District-Attorney  for  that  city 
and  Legal  Chairman  of  the  Bremen 
Mercantile  Association,  which  office  he 
filled  for  seven  years.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  three  Hausestddte^ 
or  Free  Cities,  Hamburg,  LUbeck  and 
Bremen,  at  the  Tariff  Conference  held 
by  the  Federal  Union,    His  opposition 

^Toatt  of  Ytohmat  BrentAOo^  of  Munich,  Maidi 
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to  Bismarck's  projects  connected  there- 
with, brought  him  into  prominence  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  that  commission  and 
shortly  after  its  close  he  was  nominated 
bj  the  constituency  of  Gotha  as  its 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  Reichstag. 
In  1884  he  was  again  nominated  by  the 
Grand  Duchy,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Secondary  Elections  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  in  consequence  of  the 
coalition  just  mentioned.  In  1885,  how- 
ever, he  was  asked  by  the  district  of 
Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  to  stand  for  it, 
and  hb  personal  and  political  friend. 
Baron  Geoig  von  Bunsen,  retiring  from 
tiie  candidacy  in  his  favor,  he  was  elected 
and  sat  for  Hirschberg  during  thirteen 
years,  being  returned  without  opposition 
ml  eadi  of  the  four  intervening  elections. 
He  had»  in  the  meanwhile,  left  Bremen 
and  removed  to  Berlin,  where,  in  the 
year^lSSS,  he  founded  the  weekly  paper. 
Die  Nation^  naming  it,  as  he  himself 
rdates,  after  The  Nation  of  New  York, 
whose  editor  at  that  time,  Lloyd  'Garrison, 
was  his  friend.  Die  Nation  became  and 
remained  to  its  last  issue,  March  80, 1907, 
the  leading  Liberal  organ  of  the  Empire. 

In  1898  Dr.  Barth  parted  company 
with  the  Radical  leader,  Eugen  Riditer, 
and  in  1898  became  the  candidate  for 
Bostock.  In  Rostock  he  was  defeated 
by  a  coalition  similar  to  that  which  had 
defeated  him  in  Gotha,  in  1884,  the 
Junker  of  Mecklenburg  combining  with 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  electing  the 
candidate  of  the  latter  party.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  returned  to  the  Prussian 
Landtag  as  Member  for  Kiel,  which 
district  he  represented  for  five  years. 
During  that  period,  however,  he  was  re- 
dected  to  the  Reichstag,  this  time  for 
'Wittenberg-Schweinitz,  as  successor  to 
his  friend  Georg  von  Siemens,,  who  had 
died  in  office.  Wittenberg  would  have 
been  ^ad  to  have  him  retain  the  seat, 
bat  Dr.  Barth  preferred  a  contest  with 
die  Conservatives  in  Lower  Pomerania, 
and  won  in  it 

As  a  delc|;ate  to  international  confer- 
in    London,    Rome,    Berne    and 


Christiana,  Dr.  Barth  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  broad-minded,  sane,  states- 
manlike litterateur,  quick  to  perceive 
the  essential  characteristics  of  national 
life,  and  keenly  appreciative  of  national 
superiority  wherever  to  be  found.  His 
facility  in  speaking  the  English  language 
and  his  knowledge  of  legal  and  political 
precedent  in  England  and  the  United 
States  have  made  for  him  more  than  one 
friend  in  both  those  countries.  He  enters, 
therefore,  upon  his  journey  to  and 
through  them,  assured  of  a  sympathetic 
reception.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
will  be  his  fourth. 

Of  the  literary  value  of  his  paper.  Die 
Nation,  in  a  city  of  such  low  standards 
in  journalism  as  those  which  prevail  in 
Berlin,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  Its 
very  existence  was  a  reproach  to  the 
artificial  tone  and  superficial  vulgarity 
of  the  average  newspaper  of  the  Capital. 
Its  list  of  contributors  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  existence  has  included 
the  names  not  only  of  men  active  in 
political  affairs,  and  of  men  of  world- 
wide fame,  such  as  Virchow  and  Momm- 
sen,  but  those  of  almost  all  the  writers 
of  Germany  who  represent  the  best  in 
science,  in  literature,  art  and  the  drama. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  its  disappear- 
ance is  universally  deplored.  To  the 
Liberal  party — if  Germany  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  Liberal  party — its  loss  is 
irreparable.  In  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  words,  neither  Liberal- 
ism nor  Parties  exist  in  Germany,  as  the 
present  writer  has  heretofore  noted  in 
the  pages  of  this  review.  Factions  and 
groups,  combinations  and  coalitions  of  a 
temporary  nature  abound;  but  the  solid 
phalanx  of  a  large  body  of  men,  inspired 
by  one  aim,  to  which  all  are  loyal,  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  Germany.  It  is, 
one  suspects,  the  realization  of  this  fact 
after  the  labors  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  conviction  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  small  progress  made  by 
Liberalism  in  his  country  is  to  be  found 
in  the  people  themselves,  that  has  in- 
duced Dr.  Barth  to  break  away  from 
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the  scene  of  his  efforts  and  refresh  his 
mind  and  beliefs  in  lands  untrammelled 
bj  absolutism. 

"My  friends  Schrader  and  Brentano," 
said  he,  in  his  response  to  the  toasts,  on 
March  19th,  "have  expressed  apprecia- 
tion and  praise  of  me  and  of  the  work 
that  has  been  the  object  of  my  attention 
and  care  for  nearly  twenty-four  years. 
I  have  not  been  so  spoiled  by  friendly 
recognition  during  my  public  life  [great 
amusement],  as  not  to  prize  such  honor. 
But  one  sentence  of  the  toasts  this  even- 
in<r  has  given  me  especial  pleasure, 
na  nely,  that  I  had  all  my  life  taken  my 
work,  politics  and  journalism,  seribusly." 
[Applause.] 

It  is  that  same  earnestness,  that 
quafity  of  "sweet  reasonableness"  to 
which  Matthew  Arnold  was  wont  to 
refer,  in  men,  which  in  Dr.  Barth  con- 
verts his  political  foes  into  personal 
friends,  and  which  renders  his  retire- 
ment a  public  loss. 

But,  as  just  said,  he  intends  to  return, 
refreshed,  and,  as  he  set  forth  in  the 


closing  words  of  his  response,  eager  once 
again  to  fight 

"The  time,"  he  said,  "is  fast  coming 
when  it  will  be  remembered  amongst  us 
that  in  political,  as  well  as  daily  life,  not 
the  complex,  but  the  simple,  the  under- 
standable, the  natural,  is  the  True  and 
the  Good.  [Applause.]  If  we,  in  Ger- 
many, wish  to  make  political  advance- 
ment, we  m/u9t  become  more  democratic. 
That  is  an  aim  worthy  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  of  noble  men;  and  it  should  be- 
come the  object  of  an  enlightened  Lib- 
eralism to  prepare  Germany  for  that 
democratization.  [Applause.]  I  have 
indeed  hauled  my  bark  up  on  to  the 
sands,  for  a  time,  but  I  hope  soon  to  set 
sail  with  a  fleet,  a  fleet  that  shall  carry 
the  flag  of  Democracy,  Under  that  flag 
I  shall  again  take  service  and  shall 
stand  fast  to  my  colors." 

That  success  may  attend  Dr.  Barth  and 
his  friends  is  the  wish  of  every  thoughtful 
man  who  loves  and  honors  the  manhood 
of  his  country.        Matnard  Butler. 

Berlin^  Prussia. 


THE  SWEEP  OF  ECONOMIC  EVENTS  IN  THE 

.     UGHT  OF  HISTORY. 

Bt  PhujiIP  Rappaport. 


MATERIALISM  has  spread  won- 
derfully  during  the  last  decades. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  abstract  ideas.  While  we 
cannot  and  will  not  deny  the  effect  of 
abstract  ideas,  after  they  have  once  been 
conceived  and  taken  root,  still  we  are 
convinced  that  abstract  ideas  have  their 
source  in  concrete  facts  and  conditions. 
The  conception  of  good  and  bad  cannot 
have  been  possible  without  the  existence 
of  things  or  conditions  which  created  the 
fading  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history,  or  as  we 


may  call  it,  historic  materialism,  con- 
vinces us  that  the  condition  of  the  masses 
and  their  never  ceasing  efforts  to  better 
it  has  been  much  more  of  a  motive  power 
in  historical  events  than  the  abstract  ideas 
of  great  men  or  the  arbitrary  will  of 
princes  and  monarchs.  We  find  that 
those  who  believe  themselves  pushing 
are  in  reality  pushed.  Historic  material- 
ism, studying  the  forces  prevalent  in 
human  society,  permits  us  to  say  with 
certainty  that  historic  events  are  not 
single  and  isolated,  but  are  the  result  of 
an  evolutionary  process  going  on  in  that 
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linng  organism  which  we  call  human 
society. 

IT  The  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  that 
economic  j^enomenon  which  we  call 
Trust  is  an  historical  event.  It  is  not 
die  result  of  a  sudden  thought  or  sudden 
emotion,  or  the  result  of  an  individual 
will.  Still  less  is  it  the  result  of  blind 
chance.  Like  every  social  phenomenon 
it  must  have  sprung  from  conditions 
precedent  with  logical  necessity.  We 
should  keep  this  wdl  in  sight  in  con- 
sidering the  problems  which  the  Trust 
now  presents  to  us. 

Buckle,  in  his  history  of  the  civiliza- 
tion <rf  England,  says : 

**  When  we  perform  an  action,  we  per- 
form it  in  consequence  of  some  motive 
or  motives;  those  motives  are  the  results 
of  some  antecedents, .  and,  therefore,  if 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their 
movements,  we  could  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate 
results." 

Pursuing  the  study  of  history  upon 
this  principle,  we  see  in  historic  events, 
not  isolated  facts,  springing  from  the  will 
or  caprice  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
but  the  logical  sequence  of  preceding 
events  or  conditions.  We  study  history 
by  looking  at  it  as  a  continuous  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  search  for  the 
motive  power  which  is  turning  the  wheels 
in  a  certain  direction. 

This  mode  of  studying  history  will 
enable  us  to  foresee  future  conditions 
widi  a  d^ree  of  certainty  limited,  of 
course,  by  the  shortcomings  of  human 
knowledge  g;enerally,  and  in  this  instance 
more  particularly  by  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  all  the  stqps  which  positive 
science,  entering  into  the  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  life,  or,  ex- 
pressing it  more  definitely,  into  the  mode 
of  production,  will  take. 

Tlie  mode  of  production  is  the  ultimate 
power  which  causes  and  directs  all  move- 
ments in  human  society. 


The  political  and  social  condition  o 
human  society  depends  altogether  upon 
the  form  of  its  economic  structure,  and 
this  again  upon  the  mode  of  production. 

It  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  economic  structure  of  a  society 
possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  steam  and  electricity  and  the  ability  to 
use  these  forces  as  we  use  them,  must  be 
entirely  different  from  that  of  a  people 
gaining  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  prim- 
itive way  in  which  the  fishing  or  hunting 
tribes  gain  them. 

The  form  of  property,  the  manner  of 
acquiring  it,  the  mode  of  protecting  it, 
the  ways  of  exchanging  it,  are  certainly 
matters  with  which  the  State  is  con- 
cerned. They  must,  of  necessity,  have 
a  predominating  influence  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  upon  its  laws  and 
customs.  Changes  in  the  one  cannot  fail 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  other. 
Customs  and  laws  must  always  have  a 
tendency  to  conform  to  the  manner  in 
which  man  acquires  the  necessities  of 
life,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  accumulate 
and  hold  property.  No  matter  how 
slow  this  tendency  works,  it  is  always 
there  and  is  alwavs  felt,  even  if  it  does  not 
become  effectual  without  the  pressure 
coming  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Considering  further  that  the  form  of 
property,  the  manner  of  acquiring  it,  the 
ways  of  exchanging  it  and  the  mode  of 
protecting  it  depend  altogether  on  the 
manner  of  producing  it,  and  furthermore 
that  the  manner  of  producing  property, 
or  the  necessities  of  life,  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  means  of  production,  we 
may  well  say  that  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, their  nature  and  effectiveness  form 
the  basis  of  human  progress. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  was  a  sign  of 
progress.  But  we  must  consider  that 
slavery  is  not  possible  under  conditions 
where  the  individual  cannot  produce 
beyond  his  own  needs.  The  economic 
basis  of  slavery  is  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing one's  own  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  sufficiently  to  maintain  life  and 
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a  surplus  for  the  use  of  the  slave  owner. 
Cannibalism  and  slavery  are  so  much 
the  logical  consequence  of  economic  con- 
ditions as  Manchester  freedom  of  trade 
or  the  wage  system.  Why  should  sav- 
ages who  are  scarcely  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  for  themselves  not  kill 
their  prisoners,  who,  if  left  alive,  become 
competitors  for  food  ?  It  is  not  a  long 
way  for  a  hungry  savage  from  killing  a 
man  to  eating  him.  And  upon  the  other 
hand  what  is  more  natural  than  making 
prisoners  of  war  slaves,  as  soon  as  the 
power  of  production  has  so  far  advanced 
that  every  individual  is  able  to  produce 
his  own  needs  ? 

The  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  ancient  world  were  based  upon 
slaveiy,  and  Greek  democracy  was  only 
possible  because  the  producers,^,  that  is, 
the  slaves,  were  outside  the  pale  of  it 
and  formed  no  part  of  society  or  the 
body  politic. 

The  feudal  system,  with  its  peculiar 
institutions  considering  land  as  die  only 
real  property,  and  the  producer  or  serf 
as  a  part  of  and  belonging  to  it,  was  only 
possible  at  a  time  when  all  the  necessities 
of  life  were  made  by  the  occupier  of  the 
land  from  the  products  of  the  land  he 
occupied,  the  surplus  going  to  the  owner 
of  the  fief.  Gradually  as  production  by 
skilled  mechanics  and  craftsmen  took 
the  place  of  home  production,  as  pro- 
ducts became  to  some  extent  objects  of 
trade  rather  of  immediate  consumption 
and  as  exchange  and  trade  grew  into 
larger  proportions,  the  feudal  system 
disappeared. 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
economic  structure  and  the  organization 
of  human  society  should  be  the  same 
whether  man  is  scarcely  able  to  produce 
the  necessities  of  life  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties or  whether  the  power  of  production 
has  advanced  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
surplus;  whether  everjrthing  is  made  by 
the  consumer  himself,  or  whether  each 
producer  makes  those  things  only  for 
which  he  possesses  particular  skill,  and 
exchanges  them  for  the  products  of  another 


who    does    the    same,    only    producing 
something  else. 

So  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
structure  of  society  should  have  remained 
unchanged  by  the  substitution  of  pro- 
duction by  machinery  for  production  by 
handicraft;  and  that  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  natural  forces,  like  steam 
or  electricity,  should  have  been  without 
eflFect  upon  the  economic  structure  of 
society. 

Competition  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  human  society.  Result- 
ing from  the  scanty  provision  which 
nature,  unaided  by  human  ingenuity, 
makes  for  man,  it  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer 
by  the  desire  of  getting  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  of  the  products  of  man  and 
nature.  The  eflForts  toward  protection 
against  competition  are  in  principle  the 
same,  whether  one  tribe  of  savages  fights 
another  for  the  possession  of  hunting  or 
fishing  grounds,  or  whether  the  crafts- 
men organize  guilds  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  their  number,  or  whether  co- 
porations  organize  a  trust.  Only  the 
actions,  not  the  purpose  are  different. 
The  difference  in  action  arises  from  the 
difference  in  conditions.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  while  formerly  the  attempts 
to  ward  off  competition  arose  from  a 
positive  or  relative  scarcity  of  products, 
the  formation  of  the  trust  is  caused  by  a 
relative  abundance  of  products,  or  at 
least  the  possibility  of  creating  such  an 
abundance. 

The  period  during  which  competition 
was  considered  an  evil  and  was  fought 
by  legal  restraints  and  restrictions  lasted 
centuries,  but  the  period  during  which 
competition  was  considered  the  basic 
principle  of  economic  life,  nay  even  the 
life  of  trade,  was  comparatively  short 
It  conmienced  on  the  European  continent 
not  much  more  than  half  a  centuiy  ago 
and  is  already  passing  away.  It  was  in 
fact  merely  a  period  of  transition  from 
the  period  of  scarcity  to  the  period  of 
abundance. 

Every  phase  in  the  political  or  economic 
development  of  society  contains  the  de- 
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ments  of  self-destruction.  Otherwise  a 
continuous  process  of  evolution  would 
be  impossible.  Every  social,  political  or 
economic  system  will  in  the  course  of  its 
development,  reach  a  point  where  the 
elements  of  self-destruction  commence  to 
move  and  show  their  presence.  From 
this  on  the  system  will  gradually  be  under- 
mined and  slowly  collapse  by  its  own 
force.  From  this  on  the  eflFect  of  its  own 
force  becomes  inimical  to  its  own  pur- 
poses and  a  hindrance  to  its  further  de- 
velopment 

llie  organization  of  the  ancient  world 
was  built  upon  slavery.  The  slave,  al- 
though a  human  being,  endowed  with 
the  power  of  reasoning,  formed  no  part 
<rf  the  social  or  political  organization. 
He  was  property.  But  thinking  and 
reasoning  property  is  a  very  peculiar 
kind  of  property,  so  peculiar  that  at  a 
time  the  Spartans  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  themselves  against  their  own 
property  by  destroying  it  The  slaves 
increased  so  much  in  numbers  that  their 
masters  commenced  to  fear  them  and 
killed  them  by  thousands.  It  would 
lead  me  too  far  to  describe  the  slave- 
lebdlions  in  Rome,  to  explain  how  the 
solution  of  the  problem  to  feed  an  idle 
populace  grew  more  and  more  difficult, 
especially  after  the  disruption  of  the 
empire  had  set  in.  Wealdi  in  the  an- 
cient world  consisted  in  land  and  slaves, 
and  where  such  is  the  case  the  increase 
61  wealth  must  reach  a  point  where  it 
becomes  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
state  and  society.  The  forces  which 
destroyed  slavery  were  not  merely  exte- 
rior to  the  system,  they  grew  within  it. 

I  say  ** merely,"  because  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  exterior  causes  are 
never  active  in  the  destruction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  social  organization.  There  was 
peiliaps  no  system  in  which  forces  that 
had  grown  outside  of  it,  were  more 
■ctivdy  at  work  in  destroying  it  than  the 
feudal  system.  The  growing  of  cities, 
tibe  growing  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
skiD  the  crafts  developed,  and  the  in- 
creaaing  power  of  the  cities,  all  these 


causes  certainly  contributed  to  under- 
mine the  feudal  system.  But  there  were 
also  causes  arising  within  the  system 
which  brought  about  its  downfall.  The 
feudal  system  which  had  its  origin  in 
military  objects  and  was  based  upon  con- 
quest, had  necessarily  to  lead  to  destruc- 
tive contests  between  the  chief  lord  and 
his  vassals,  between  the  vassals  them- 
selves, and  even  between  the  vassals  and 
barons.  If  such  a  system  does  not  wear 
itself  out,  it  must  lead  to  an  autocracy. 
Built  upon  service  by  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  in  unbroken  succession,  and 
upon  the  exploitation  of  the  lowest  by 
all  those  above  him,  the  exploitation  must 
necessarily  grow  until  there  is  nothing 
more  to  exploit.  Originally  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
weaker  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
stronger,  it  must  ultimately  fail  entirely 
in  its  purpose,  and  ruin  a  nation. 

Contemporaneously,  we  might  say, 
with  the  feudal  system  prevailed  the 
guild  system  among  the  crafts  in  the 
cities.  This  system  with  all  its  restric- 
tions, fetters,  shackles  and  obstructions 
became  gradually  untenable  and  made 
place  to  a  system  of  unrestriction  in 
trade  and  commerce.  Unchecked  com- 
petition took  its  place.  And  now  the 
competitive  system  creates  its  own  nega- 
tion, the  Trust.  In  the  downfall  of  the 
restrictive  system  we  can  very  plainly 
see  the  forces  which  brought  it  about 
from  within.  No  doubt,  this  system 
served  its  purpose  to  enrich  certain  classes 
well.  But  when  the  power  of  production 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  eflFect  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  man,  and  when 
commerce  also  increased,  and  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  was  gradually  turned  into 
capital,  the  restrictive  system  failed  to 
serve  its  purpose,  it  became  a  hindrance 
to  the  use  of  capital  and  of  the  increased 
power  of  production.  Capital  must  have 
elbow-room.  It  is  inimical  to  every  re- 
striction in  its  use.  It  needs  unlimited 
room  for  expansion  of  its  uses.  The 
restrictive  system  was  not  overthrown  by 
the  class  agatrnt  whom  it  was  directed 
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but  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was  instituted 
and  who  had  grown  wealthy  under  it. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  had  reached 
a  point  where  restriction  became  a  bar- 
rier to  further  increase  and  accumula- 
tion. Created  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing and  accumulating  wealth,  it 
failed  at  last  to  serve  this  very  purpose 
and  consequently  fell  to  pieces. 

The  growth  of  productive  power  cre- 
ated the  competitive  system;  this  same 
force,  growing  further  to  the  immense 
proportions  of  our  time,  also  destroys  it, 
because  it  is  becoming  a  hindrance  to  its 
best  and  most  advantageous  use. 

The  growth  of  productive  power  is  the 
mark  of  civilization.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  growth  of  productive  power 
and  civilization  are  synonymous  terms. 
In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  human 
labor  force  required  for  the  production 
of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  be- 
comes smaller,  in  proportion  as  man 
learns  to  employ  for  that  purpose  natural 
and  social  forces,  civilization  advances. 
This  remains  true,  no  matter  what  the 
relations  of  individuals  or  of  groups  or 
classes  are  to  each  other.  It  remains 
true  to  society  as  a  whole,  idependent  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  The 
quantity  of  leisure  grows  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  labor  saved, 
irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  the 
quantity  of  leisure  among  the  elements 
constituting  society. 

The  Trust  has  unquestionably  the  eflFect 
of  reducing  the  quantity  of  human  labor 
force  required  for  the  production,  and, 
perhaps  more  so  for  the  distribution,  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  therefore  a 
step  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  In 
this  respect  it  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
improvement  of  tools,  or  division  of 
labor,  or  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
or  the  substitution  of  the  factory  for  the 
workshop.  Certainly  it  causes  in  many 
instances  a  great  deal  of  hardship  among 
certain  classes  of  people.  It  may  cause 
enforced  idleness  to  a  great  extent,  and 
may  by  its  shifting  processes,  by  the 
closing  of  *whole  factories,  ruin  cities  and 


towns.  But  similar  effects  are  produced 
by  other  improvements  in  industry  and 
transportation.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, the  introduction  of  railroads 
etc.,  made  a  great  deal  of  human  labor 
force  superfluous  and  caused,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Every 
new  invention  which  makes  labor  more 
productive,  creates,  temporarily  at  least, 
misery  by  throwing  out  a  certain  number 
of  workers.  But  the  process  of  saving 
human  labor  force  in  production  marches 
nevertheless  steadily  on  and  all  efforts  to 
arrest  it  are  in  vain. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once,  es- 
pecially in  England,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  the  workingmen,  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery on  their  condition,  destroyed 
factories  and  machinery.  Production  by 
machinery  nevertheless  became  the  gen- 
eral method  of  production.  If  a  new 
institution  is  establishing  itself,  the  effect 
of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  sum  of 
human  labor  force  required  in  production 
every  effort  to  check  it,  would  be  an 
effort  to  check  civilization  in  its  onward 
course.  The  advance  of  culture  de- 
pends upon  the  time  which  man  can 
spare  in  the  production  of  the  necessities 
of  life;  the  less  energy  and  time  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  more  can  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  art  and 
literature  and  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  race.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  production  is  not  the 
object  of  life,  but  only  a  requirement  for 
the  maintenance  of  it,  and  that  every 
moment  saved  in  production  is  gained 
for  the  higher  objects  of  life. 

Civilization  can  never  be  made  to  run 
backward.  For  the  general  purposes  of 
mankind  it  is  not  desirable  at  all  that  the 
trust  shall  be  obstructed  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  we  may  also  conclude  that  it 
is  not  possible.  It  has  never  been  possible 
to  arrest  the  development  and  application 
of  means  to  save  human  labor  force. 
All  efforts  to  legislate  the  Trust  out  of 
existence  have  so  far  failed.  We  nmy 
suppress  the  Trust  in  so  far  as  a  certaiii 
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l^al  meaning  is  attached  to  the  name, 
but  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
which  includes  any  form  of  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  production  and  distribu- 
tion, it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  will 
continue,  if  not  in  the  one  form  then  in 
another. 

The  Trust  signifies  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  system,  destined  to  become  the 
basis  of  die  economic  structure  of  society. 
The  competitive  system  which  seems 
now  to  be  destined  to  give  way  to  another 
system  has  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, instead  of  furthering  civilization, 
become  inimical  to  its  progress.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  stupendous  waste  of  hu- 
man labor  force.  If  we  come  to 
think  about  it,  the  amount  of  un- 
productive labor  performed  under  the 
ccHnpetitive  system  is  astonishingly  great. 
The  competitive  system  is  an  exceedingly 
wasteful  system.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  efforts  of  competing  establish- 
ments do  not  result  in  a  general  increase 
of  production  and  consumption.  If  there 
are,  for  instance,  ten  competing  shoe 
factories,  they  may  ever  so  much  com- 
pete with  each  other,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  shoes  produced  and  consumed 
may  for  that  matter  ever  remain  the  same. 
An  increase  of  production  in  one  factory 
would  mean  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
one  or  more  of  the  otiiers  but  no  increase 
of  the  entire  production.  Consequentiy 
DO  increase  of  wealth  arises  from  their 
competition. 

From  a  politico-economic  standpoint 
there  can  be  no  more  unproductive  labor 
and  no  more  unuseful  occupation  than 
that  of  the  commercial  drummer. 

And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  other  labor 
performed  of  the  same  character.  All 
the  labor  performed  in  advertising,  so 
far  as  it  is  caused  by  competition,  the 
painting  of  signs,  the  printing  of  circulars 
and  pictures,  the  making  of  thousand 
and  odd  things  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising particular  firms,  is  unuseful  labor 
because  its  products  add  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  sum  of  comfort  and  wdl-being 
of  maiL.    Half    the    traveling  done  is 


made  necessary  by  competition,  the 
transportation  of  goods  would,  without^ 
competition,  be  reduced  greatiy;  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  performed  in  the 
financial  world  is  made  necessary  by 
competition  only;    and  so  on. 

It  may  be  urged  .that  the  competitive 
system  thereby  gives  employment  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  find  none. 
But  this  remark  is  not  pertinent  at  all. 
If  unproductive  labor  is  an  evil  resulting 
of  competition,  it  does  not  follow  that 
under  another  system  the  labor  force  so 
squandered  cannot  be  used  at  all.  For 
we  must  consider  that  society  suffers 
from  under-production.  To  discuss  the 
reasons  for  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  are  only  very 
scantily  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  that  the  natural  power  of  con- 
sumption is  far  above  the  economic  power 
of  consumption  of  the  masses.  Now  if 
the  first  and  not  the  latter  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  necessary  production,  if  com- 
fort, not  to  speak  of  luxury,  had  to  be 
provided  for  all,  an  immense  increase  of 
production  would  be  required;  so  that 
not  only  those  who  now  perform  unpro 
ductive  labor  but  also  thosje  who  are  not 
employed  at  all  (statistics  show  that  in 
the  United  States  their  number  is  over  a 
million  even  in  most  prosperous  times) 
could  be  productively  employed.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  social  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  that  of  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  produced,  but  also  that 
of  proper  distribution  of  the  leisure  made 
possible  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Civilization  is  not  the  result  of  the 
thoughts  and  labors  of  a  few,  but  of  those 
of  all  mankind.  Generation  after  gener- 
ation has  contributed  to  it  and  therefore 
all  mankind  is  entitled  to  its  blessings, 
everyone  is  entitied  to  participate  in  its 
enjoyment  The  problem  consists  in 
creating  social  arrangements  which  allow 
all  members  of  human  society  to  share  in 
the  great  saving  of  himian  labor  force 
made  possible  by  modem  culture. 

What  we  need  are  social  arraniggsmttD^ 
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under  which  the  productive  power  of 
mankind  can  be  used  coextensively  with 
the  natural  power  of  consumption;  in 
which  not  a  power  of  consumption,  arti- 
ficially limited  by  the  effects  of  social 
organization,  prevents  the  full  use  of  the 
power  of  production.  Practically^  the 
power  of  production  in  now  unlimited, 
economically  it  cannot  go  beyond  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.  Hence 
the  continued  clamor  for  foreign  markets, 
hence  colonial  enterpriises  with  all  their 
concomitant  iniquities. 

The  further  production  by  machinery 
progresses,  the  more  extensively  the  use 
of  natural  forces  is  substituted  for  human 
physical  labor  force,  the  more  the  use  of 
machinery  frees  labor  from  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable  features,  the  nearer  we 
come  to  die  solution  of  this  problem.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  solution  is  impossible 
under  a  system  the  effect  of  which  runs 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

When  the  restrictive  system  was 
abandoned  and  the  competitive  system 
took  its  place,  so  that  all  avenues  of  life 
and  all  professions  were  opened  to  every- 
body, civilization  and  culture  advanced 
in  great  and  rapid  strides.  When,  how- 
ever, the  competitive  system,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  perpetuated  classes, 
the  higher  avenues  of  life  became,  and 
are  now,  closed  to  the  lower  classes  by 
economic  conditions  almost  as  effectually 
as  they  were  formerly  by  medieval  laws 
and  institutions.  The  competitive  sys- 
tem has  ceased  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
advancing  civilization. 

The  competitive  system  was  instituted 
to  break  up  the  monopolies  which  existed 
under  the  restrictive  system  by  the 
strength  of  the  law.  But  in  course  of 
time  the  competitive  system  created 
conditions  which  became  the  very  ne- 
gation of  its  original  purpose.  It  created 
again  monopolies,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  were  not  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  the  law,  but  by  the  force  of 
conditions.  The  more  competition  grew, 
the  more  necessary  did  it  make  the  use 
of  li^iwe^capitaly  and  the  smaller  became 


the  chances  of  success  to  those  who  did 
not  have  it  Thus  trade  was  more  and 
more  monopolized  by  large  capitalists. 
Brought  into  life  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  monopoly,  the  competitive 
s}rstem  developed  to  a  degree  where  it 
created  monopoly. 

The  restrictive  system,  as  I  said  above, 
had  become  an  obstacle  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  capital;  we  might  as  well 
say  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  the 
increased  power  of  production.  The 
obstacle  was  removed  and  free  competi- 
tion was  introduced  to  make  possible  a 
fuller  use  of  capital  and  productive  power. 
To  this  purpose  the  competitve  system 
fully  responded  until  the  increase  of 
capital  and  the  power  of  production 
assumed  such  enormous  proportions  that 
the  competitive  system  began  not  only  to 
fail,  but  like  its  predecessor,  the  restrictive 
system,  became  a  very  hindrance.  It 
had  reached  its  climax.  Its  results  now 
run  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created.  Something  else  must 
take  its  place,  and,  as  the  world  does 
not  go  backward,  it  must  be  something 
new.  The  Trust  has,  as  I  believe,  the 
mission  of  preparing  and  creating  the 
machinery  for  a  new  economic  and  social 
system. 

What  will  that  system  be?  That  is 
now  the  question.  Can  we  answer  it? 
''Are  we  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  its  antecedents  and  with  all  the 
laws  of  their  movements,  so  that  with 
unerring  certainty,  we  could  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results?" 
Scarcely.  But  we  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  them  to  predict  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  the  probable  results. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  social  move- 
ments that  the  mode  of  production  pro- 
gresses from  the  less  effective  to  the  more 
effective.  There  is  therefore  no  proba- 
bOity  that  we  will  return  to  any  of  the 
former  systems  of  economic  organiza- 
tion, because  none  of  them  is  as  dSTective 
as  one  in  which  production  is  as  cen- 
tralized as  it  is  under  the  Trust.  Pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  given 
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up.  It  is  the  mode  of  production  made 
necessaiy  by  the  use  of  machmery,  and 
die  world  will  surely  not  return  to  pro- 
duction by  handicraft.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Trust 
gradually  becomes  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  Its  powers  are  constantly 
growing.  It  can  starve  the  masses  of 
ttie  peofde  and  whole  conmiunities  into 
submission  and  can  make  legislative, 
administrative  and  judicial  authorities  * 
subservient  to  its  purposes.  It  threatens 
to  create  an  autocracy  of  capital  and  turn 
millions  of  free  and  independent  citizens 
mto  as  many  millions  of  hired  men. 

Here  we  have  a  conundrum.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  Trust  works, 
die  principle  of  centralization  and  con- 
centration, is  beneficial,  the  Trust  itself 
is  dangerous.  Can  the  principle  be 
applied  without  the  Trust?  In  other 
wends,  can  the  private  Trust  not  be  made 
a  public  Trust?  In  fact,  if  concentra- 
tion, as  resulting  in  the  most  effective 
mode  of  production  cannot  be  given  up, 
what  other  recourse  is  open  to  escape  the 
dntdies  of  the  private  Trust,  than  the 
public  Trust?  What  eke  remains  but 
the  inauguration  of  an  economic  system 
combining  the  methods  of  the  Trust  and 
tibe  interests  of  the  public;  and  which 
odier  system  can  that  be  but  one  based 
npon  die  princifde  of  collectivism,  or 
soctalisin? 

IVogress  in  culture  and  civilization 
demands  die  most  effective  mode  of  pro- 
docticHi;  centimlization  and  concentra- 
ticm  result  in  die  most  effective  mode  of 
production;     centralized    production   in 


the  hands  of  organized  private  individuals 
is  dangerous  to  society,  consequently — 
what?  Is  there  anything  else  but  con- 
centration in  production  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people,  that  we  can  think  of  ? 

To  prepare  for  the  new  order  is  the 
mission  of  the  Trust.  Not  its  self-given 
mission,  but  its  involuntary  mission. 
The  Trust  will  organize  industiy  and 
transportation  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  a 
manner  will,  at  the  proper  time,  permit 
the  introduction  of  government-owner- 
ship by  a  very  simple  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment: by  simply  taking  possession, 
by  putting  its  agents  in  the  place  of  the 
directors,  without  in  any  way  disturb- 
ing the  process  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

To  be  sure,  government-ownership  is 
not  yet  socialism,  but  it  is  the  initial  step 
to  it,  as  unification  and  concentration  of 
the  industries  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion is  the  initial  and  necessary  step  to 
government-ownership.  All  will  come 
in  time,  and  one  can  only  be  built  upon 
the  other;  and  after  government-own- 
ership will  come  a  system  of  distribution 
of  the  products  among  the  actual  pro- 
ducers diemselves. 

The  Trust  will,  in  aU  probability,  not 
only  continue  to  exist,  but  will  grow  and 
expand.  We  shall  clip  its  claws  wherever 
we  can  and  protect  ourselves  against  its 
robberies,  but  we  cannot  destroy  it  We 
must  let  it  fulfill  its  mission  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  new  and  better  economic  order. 

Philup  Rappaport. 

Washington^  D.  C. 


COLETTA  RYAN:    AN    IDEALISTIC  SINGER 

OF  THE  COMING  DAY, 

Bt  B.  O.  Floweb. 


I. 


THE  DAWN  is  stealing  over  the 
eastern  heights;  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  is  aureoled  in  a  glory  that 
prophecies  the  coming  light;  a  glow  of 
pink,  delicate  as  the  throat  of  a  shell,  is 
flushing  the  sky.  Soon  the  rose  and 
purple  of  dawn  will  flame  in  splendor  on 
the  world.  Multitudinous  signs  are  pres- 
ent that  proclaim  the  approach  of  another 
divine  day,  wherein  man  and  nature  shall 
be  rejuvenated  and  civilization  will  move 
upward  as  well  as  onward;  a  day  in 
which  might  will  be  the  servant  of  right, 
justice  the  lord  of  law,  and  love  the  master- 
note  of  life. 

Now  as  never  before  has  the  word  gone 
forth  for  world-peace.  The  toiling  mil- 
lions have  for  die  first  time  in  history 
articulated  the  august  demand  that  arma- 
ments be  reduced,  while  proclaiming  that 
they  who  labor  and  suffer,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  are  brothers  whose 
places  are  side  by  side  and  not  at  each 
others*  throats.  Now  a  world  tribunal 
meets  to  consider  grave  problems  look- 
ing toward  the  grounding  of  arms.  The 
moral  tide  is  rising,  and  it  will  rise  more 
and  more  rapidly;  for 'every  world  con- 
gress of  educators,  scientists,  philosophers, 
students  of  economics  and  sociology  or  of 
the  humanities,  brings  the  heart  of  na- 
tions into  still  closer  accord. 

More  than  this.  The  genius  of  edu- 
cation is  abroad.  It  is  not  enough  to 
enlighten  the  brain;  the  heart  also  must 
be  moved.  But  it  is  all-important  that 
the  reason  be  trained  in  order  that  man 
be  no  longer  the  child  of  superstition, 
prejudice  or  passion.  He  must  be 
trained  to  think  clearly,  and  the  popular 
and  free  education  of  free  lands  is  giving 
this  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  is  a  sheet- 


anchor  of  civilization;  and  aftei^  the 
brain  has  been  illumined  it  is  easy  to 
appeal  to  the  heart,  easy  to  awal^eii  the 
sleeping  soul,  for  in  every  man  there  is 
the  divine  spark  awaiting  the  enkindling. 
"You  carry  a  god  about  with  you,  poor 
wretch,  and  know  nothing  about  it,'' 
cried  the  old  Stoic  philosopher,  Epictetus. 
He  was  right.  The  divine  spark  is 
resident  in  every  soul.  We  aye  aU  the 
children  of  the  Great  Father,  and  the 
sunrise  is  before  and  not  behind. 

But  the  world-movement  for  peace  and 
brotherhood,  the  reaching  out  of  the 
toilers  in  all  lands  in  an  effort  to  touch 
hands  and  become  a  universal  brother- 
hood, and  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
light  of  education,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
signs  of  the  dawn  that  are  dbcemible  on 
every  side.  Perhaps  nothing  so  surely 
presages  its  approach  as  the  growing 
realization  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be;  that  the  dream  of  democracy 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  it  can  and 
must  be  fulfilled ;  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities and  of  rights  must  mean  more 
than  empty  shibboleths ;  that  justice, 
freedom  and  fraternity  are  the  real  goal 
of  enlightened  government. 

Now  among  the  people  who  are  moving 
in  the  van  of  progress  and  who  by  word, 
thought  and  life  are  furthering  the  ad- 
vance of  the  new  day,  the  poet-singer, 
the  prophet  and  reformer  are  becoming 
the  revealers  and  the  awakeners  of  the 
masses.  From  now  on  the  poet  will  be 
an  important  ally  in  the  battle  for  social 
righteousness,  as  he  has  been  in  all 
times  of  moral  awakening,  and  it  is  A 
fact  pr^nant  with  promise  that  true 
poet-singers  are  again  being  heard  voicing 
the  heart-yearnings  and  hopes  of  hu- 
manity. The  idle  singers  of  the  empty 
day  have  been  much  in  evidence  during 
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m  ent  yeais,  but  their  songs,  lacking  the 
human  quality  and  barren  of  great 
spiritual  virility,  have  made  no  lasting 
impression  on  the  heart  of  civilization. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  shallow  and 
artificial.  But  the  new  singers  are  taking 
up  nobler  themes.  The  muse  of  labor, 
of  justice,  of  love  and  of  democracy  will 
claim  the  service  of  the  children  of  song. 

Among  the  young  singers  whose  works 
promise  much  for  progress  and  a  truer 
and  finer  day  is  Miss  Coletta  Ryan,  the 
young  Boston  poet  who  we  trust  will 
prove  a  worthy  successor  to  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  the  poet-champion  of  humanity, 
whose  broad  vision,  human  sympathy 
and  passion  for  justice  endeared  him  to 
the  friends  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  land. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1899  that  Miss 
Ryan  first  called  at  our  office.  We  were 
tiien  editing  The  Coming  Age,  and  she 
had  several  poems  she  had  written. 
Tliey  impressed  us  as  possessing  the  ring 
of  true  poetiy  and  the  outreaching  spirit 
of  sympathy  for  those  who  were  in  the 
▼aOey  or  under  the  wheel.  They  seemed 
to  promise  that  in  the  day  that  we  felt 
was  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  spell 
ci  materialistic  commercialism  that  vice- 
like gripped  government,  mart,  church 
and  school  should  be  broken,  she  would 
do  her  part  on  the  firing  line  of  progress. 
The  poems  she  submitted  were  published 
in  The  Coming  Age.  Since  then  a  vol- 
ume of  her  verse  has  been  published 
entitled  Songs  in  a  Sun  Garden,  which  is 
fall  of  fine  tilings;  but  some  of  her  best 
woric  is  found  in  her  most  recent  poems, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  publish  a  short 
series  of  papers  dealing  with  some  of  our 
younger  singers  and  their  work,  we  shall 
open  these  papers  with  a  sketch  of  this 
young  poet  and  her  work  as  found  in  her 
recent  verse.  The  following  poems  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print. 

n. 

Ifka  Ryan,  whose  father  was  Com- 
muder  George  Parker  Ryan  of  the 
Umled  Slates  Navy,  is  a  young  woman 


of  intelligence,  imagination  and  heart. 
She  possesses  the  imaginative  gift  which 
marks  the  true  poet  and  artist,  and  what 
is  more,  her  gifts  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  people. 

"Tell  us,"  we  said  on  one  occasion, 
"  how  you  feel  in  regard  to  your  art.  We 
can  easily  see  that  it  is  far  more  than  a 
pastime.  You  are  not  'the  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day.'  But  does  the  song 
take  hold  of  you  in  so  resistless  a  way  as 
to  make  you  forget  self  as  it  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  larger  self — the  cosmic 
spirit  that  makes  the  poet  stand  for  the 
race,  for  democracy,  or  for  the  ideal  of 
life  and  progress  ?'* 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  am  feariess, 
because  I  feel  I  have  something  to  say,  a 
message  of  helpfulness  for  others.  I  do 
not  sing  for  fame  or  money.  I  sing 
because  it  is  as  natural  to  me  as  the 
breath  of  life,  the  beating  of  my  heart 
Every  moment  brings  for&  more  beauty. 
The  new  sun  beams  on  victory,  the  moon 
rises  above  an  awakening  world.  I  feel 
and  see  these  things.  I  am  filled  with 
the  desire  to  proclaim  it  to  those  who  are 
without  hope.  The  mantle  of  faith 
keeps  me  warm.  I  escape  the  bitterness 
of  winter  and  the  cruel  heat  of  summer. 
Justice,  liberty,  and  freedom  knock  at 
my  door.  I  look  out  to  behold  the  stars. 
I  listen  as  the  birds  sing — and.  Ah!  what 
harmonies !  I  find  to  my  great  happiness 
'Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.'  I  cannot  look  back.  I 
live  with  the  golden  present  and  walk 
with  a  shining  future.  I  am  the  voice  of 
loving  joy." 

In  these  words  we  have  the  voicing  of 
the  poet's  heart.  They  are  impersonal 
rather  than  personal.  They  reflect  the 
feeling  that  wells  within  every  truly 
imaginative  heart  that  beats  en  rapport 
with  human  striving  and  that  sees  and 
feels  the  witchery  of  the  worid  beautiful 
that  lies  round  about  us  all  the  time. 
They  remind  us  of  Whitman  when  he 
spoke  as  the  genius  of  the  larger  life  of 
the  new  time  or  when  he  became  the 


Grait  faith  peff onus  its  pronuse.    In  hia  handi 
He  bean  the  suflPering  mulioDB.    He  is  bahn 
To  those  idu)  dwdl  in  sorrow,  and  his  soul 
Glows  with  a  lofty  love. 


He  braydy  bean 
The  torch  of  freedom  in  his  holy  hand. 
He  beckons,  and  we  follow,  and  are  saved! 
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articulate  voice  of  demociacy;  or  of 
Hugo  when  he  spoke  as  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

In  the  following  little  poem  entitled 
** Forgive  the  Poet,"  Miss  Ryan  gives 
her  idea  of  the  poet,  his  message  and 
why  he  is  able  to  sing  even  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  that  is  tragic  and  depressing. 
He  sees  beyond  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  golden  heights  of  health  and  happiness 
— just  as  the  parent  knows  that  the  April 
shower,  that  the  disappointed  child  thinks 
will  never  pass,  will  soon  give  place  to  the 
gold  of  the  sun  and  the  blue  of  the 
cloudless  sky. 

"Forgive  the  poet,  bom  among  the  stan. 

Fair  ulies  touch  his  soul  and  gates  unclose 

That  he  may  enter  holv  lands.    Foii^ve 

The  poet  who  but  softly  sinss  and  sighs 

While  thou  art  bowed  with  bitter  grief.    He  sees 

Far,  far  beyond,  the  golden  flame  of  hope. 

He  reads  the  sun  and  walks  with  cahn  moonlight; 

Frays  in  the  silence,  till  the  crud  wind 

Leaves  him  unshaken  in  the  winter's  gale. 

He  builds  a  church  of  his  enduring  thought 

Wherein  all  brothera  meet  in  conunon  prayer. 


•• 


Edwin  Markham,  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  social  poems  that  has  been 
written  in  the  past  century,  thus  describes 
the  coming  leader: 


His  high  candles  biun 
For  universal  love.    Unceasingly 
Their  flame  protects  the  weak  and  guides  the  strong. 
Moving  the  world  to  freedom.    Reverently 
He  wntes  of  mead  and  mountain,  sea  and  sky, 
Man  and  man's  meaning,  till  his  heartfelt  songs 
Fall  on  the  weary  earth  m  harmonies 
Confiding  and  inunortal.    O  foi^^ve 
The  happy  poet,  livinj^  to  rejoice! 
Beyond  the  tree-tops,  m  his  Grod-like  mood, 
He  frees  man  by  his  vision.  ...  In  his  soul 
Music  and  romance,  sweet  tranquility. 
Peace,  doouence  and  tender  sympathy, 
A  passion  tor  hij^  causes  (sacrea  fire 
That  bums  against  injustice),  life  and  love 
Crown  him  their  m<nuurch.   With  his  searching  eyes 
He  looks  above  the  earth  on  realms  that  lena 
Their  beauties  to  the  dreamer.  ...  O  he  dreams 
On  wings  of  thought  until  he  finds  his  heaven, 
And  for  the  hope  of  man,  he  bums  his  tOTch 
Upon  the  hill  of  wisdom.    He  is  rich 
With  God's  rare  gift  of  prophecy.    He  knows 
The  road  before  he  travels,  and  ne  sees 
Beyond  the  present's  woes.    With  fflorious  faith 
He  hails  the  friendly  lights  of  brotherhood 
And  pleads  with  justice,  smiling  hopefuUv 
Upon  to-morrow's  answer.    Be  thou  Idna! 

He  travels  with  the  future  and  proclaims 
A  happy  ending  to  life's  drama.    Hijrii 
Upon  the  mountain^  sinking  throu^^e  nust, 
I  near  him  comforting  the  souls  beneath 
Who  weep  in  cheerless  vallevs.    O  the  poet 
Is  God's  own  messenger,    ftepare  for  nun. 
He  comes  with  joyous  tidings.    He  is  blest — 
Mitle  of  tne  Lord  falls  gently  o'er 
al  spirit.    In  his  trusting  ^es 


"Thrilled  by  the  Cosmic  Oneness  he  will  rise. 
Youth  in  his  heart  and  morning  in  his  eyes; 
While  glory  fallen  from  the  far-off  goal 
Will  send  mvsterious  splendor  on  his  soul. 
Him  shall  all  toilers  know  to  be  their  friend; 
Him  shidl  they  follow  faithful  to  the  end. 
Though  every  leaf  were  a  tongue  to  cry,  *Thou 

must!' 
He  will  not  say  the  unjust  thing  is  just. 
Not  all  the  fiends  that  curse  in  the  edipse 
Shall  shake  his  heart  or  hush  his  lyric  lips. 
His  cry  for  justice,  it  will  stir  the  stones 
From  Hell's  black  granite  to  the  seraph  thrones! 
Earth  listens  for  the  coming  of  his  feet; 
The  hushed  Fates  lean  expectant  from  their  seat. 
He  will  be  calm  and  reverent  and  stroqg, 
And,  carrying  in  his  words  the  fire  of  song. 
Will  send  a  hope  upon  these  weary  men, 
A  hope  to  make  the  heart  grow  young  again, 
A  cry  to  comrades  scattered  and  afar: 
Be  corutellated,  star  by  cirding  star; 
Oive  to  all  mortcda  justice  ana  forgive: 
License  must  die  that  liberty  map  live. 
Let  Love  shine  through  the  fabric  of  the  State — 
Love  deathless.  Love  whose  other  name  u  Fate. 
Fear  not:  we  cannot  fail — 
The  Vision  will  prevaiL 
Truth  is  the  Oath  of  CM,  ofuL  sure  and  fast^ 
Through  Death  and  Hell  holds  onward  to  the  UuC* 

In  the  following  poem  Miss  Ryan  with 
prophetic  vision  also  sees  the  advent  of 
the  true  leader  who  shall  bear  the  mes- 
sage imperious;  but  remembering  that 
the  world  has  ever  been  wont  to  reject 
her  leaders  and  saviors,  to  stone  her 
prophets  and  then  glorify  the  slain,  she 
pleads  with  the  people  to  have  eyes  for 
the  one  who  shall  speak  the  word  of  love 
and  justice,  of  peace  and  righteousness: 

''Some  day,  America,  there  shall  be  bom 
A  noble  man-diild,  blest  of  heart  and  hands — 

He  wiU  thy  slopes  and  mountain-peaks  adorn 
With  all  the  romance  bom  of  other  lands! 

'* And  thou  wilt  say:  'His  mission  is  absurd — 
He  is  indeed  no  ukely  son  of  mine' — 

But  thou  wilt  fed  the  sweetness  of  his  word 
As  he  entwines  thee  with  his  truth  divine. 
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'*CoaaDferot  shall  pause  to  hear  him.    In  the  shop 
Worn  ootitreldied  hands  win  seek  his  healing 


The  flying  wheds  btr  miracle  shall  stop 
Hie  woridngs  of  tne  mere  material  scheme. 

""Amefica,  some  day,  as  God  is  great, 

(And  ""»K«g  hope  lies  in  the  sunlight's  flame) 

A  lone  starts  birth  thy  soul  shall  cdmale. 
Illuming  the  free  beauty  of  thy  name. 

*'And,  O.  when  thou  shalt  see  him,  face  to  face, 
Take  thou  his  hand,  and  bid  his  soul  to  rise; 

For  cruel  is  a  countrjr's  cold  disgpaoe 
That  starves  a  man  to  crown  lum  when  he  diesl' 

In  "Love  is  an  Angel"  we  have  an 
example  of  the  wealth  of  imagery  that 
floods  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Here 
a  succession  of  vivid  pictures  appear 
before  the  mind,  all  aiming  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  complex  sub- 
ject, all  helping  to  form  the  master-picture 
of  that  which  is  the  spiritual  motor  of 
life — ^**the  greatest  thing  in  the  world": 

-Love  is  the  angel  of  the  world.    His  shdtering 

wmgs 
ftotect  us  from  the  cnid  blast    Love  stirs 
And  hunff^ring  fhousands  follow  and  are  fed 
As  by  a  nandof  magic.    Love  is  blind. 
But  sees  more  with  as  two  shut  ^es  than  all 
The  seeing  see  this  side  of  Paradise. 
Love  knows  no  battlefidds,  he  bears  no  sword. 
He  needs  no  hehnet    He  is  perfect  peace 
Tbal  speaks  throudb  haopy  brotherhood  and  bends 
(Xcr  meadows  Ueak  with  winter.  ^  He  is  kind. 
Dreaming  no  evil.    EtiI  hanns  him  not. 
Nor  does  the  dark  affri^t  him.    O,  he  prays 
^Kma^if  to  heaven,  mounting  star  by  star. 
He  is  the  holy  messenger  oflighL 

the  breath  of  roses.    Love  's  a  child 


Off  lasting  beantv,  knocking  at  God's  gate. 
Lo!  at  i&  workl's  end  he  arose  one  day 
And,  pointinff  to  his  heart,  he  walked  to  heaven 
I^Mn  the  pau  off  his  own  loveliness. 
Love  is  unchanging,  and  his  wings  are  white 
Am  drifiB  off  snow  upon  the  mountain.    He 
Dreams  never  of  reward,  but  is  content 
Bewaiding  all  who  seek  him.    He  is  wise, 
Yet  innocent  off  wisdom.    He  is  fair. 
Yet  bfmve  as  saint  or  soldier.    Strong  of  heart. 
He  braves  the  wind-swwl  ocean.    It  is  he 
UmI  frees  the  soul  off  clanger— (he  has  dores 
That  bnah  agunst  the  may  mariner, 
f^eaifiiig  him  gentlj  homeward.)    Love  is  fsith 
That  gfwm  man  hick  to  Eden.    Love  is  jo^ 
ftwiiigiiig  from  son^  and  sunUdbt    Love  is  truth 
Writing  our  Fste  within  us.    Love 's  the  word 
That  soars  above  the  opiess  shade,  the  hope 
That  saactifieB  the  ^lini-LoTe  is  Life— 
O  Love 's  the  saving  angel  of  the  worldl" 

The  redemptive  potency  of  love  is  a 
favorite  theme  with  our  poet    Here  are 


some  fine  lines  illustrative  of  thb,  en- 
titled "The  Good  Shepherd": 

''Throuffh  the  sad  earth-heart  a  shepherd  strayed. 

As  lo^  as  a  pntT*'  ' 
*1  come,'  he  said  as  ne  softly  pla^f^ed 

His  pipe  through  meadows  fair, 
*  With  the  silver  sooss  that  the  Lord  hath  made' — 

He  did  not  sing:  %eware!' 

''He  spoke  no  word  of  the  valleys  deep- 
He  came  not  to  reprove; 

But  smiled  and  bade  man  not  to  weep. 
That  stars  were  high  above; 

And,  gazing  down  on  his  lowly  sheep. 
He  whi^ered:  'God  is  love.'** 

Among  Miss  Ryan's  favorite  authors 
are  Lowell,  Emerson  and  Whitman; 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning.  Dickens  naturally  appeals 
to  one  who  deeply  sympathizes  with  the 
miserables  of  society.  She  also  takes 
deep  interest  in  the  rugged  and  virile 
literature  of  Russia.  Its  passion,  force, 
direct  appeal,  absolute  sincerity,  and  the 
tragedy  and  pathos  that  are  woven  into 
its  web  and  woof,  give  it  a  compelling 
power  over  men  and  women  of  imagina- 
tion. In  speaking  of  this  she  recently 
said: 

'"  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  Russian 
literature  because  it  is  new, — ^that  is,  the 
emancipation  of  literature  in  Russia 
dates  back  scarcely  fifty  years.  The  poor 
souls  write  with  their  blood  and  punctuate 
with  their  swords.  The  pathetic  realism 
is  the  offshoot  of  broken  hearts  and  bodies. 
One  of  these  days  beauty  without  tears 
will  flow  from  Russia's  fountains.  All 
is  beauty  to  me  because  promise  breathes 
forth  from  suffering  pages,  and  the 
imagination  is  there!" 

In  one  who  thus  sympathizes  with  the 
victims  of  injustice,  the  hideous  spectacle 
of  children'2tx>ndemned  to  virtual  slavery 
in  factory,  miU  and  mine  during  the 
tender  formative  years,  and  the  Republic 
listlessly  permitting  this  great  crime  of 
the  coining  •t.bf  young  lives  into  gold 
awakens  feelings  not  unlike  those  aroused 
in  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
Tett  Browning  more  than  two  generations 
ago,  when  through  the  revelations  of 
Lord  Ashley,  Parliament  and  ¥ll^^astf 
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were  compelled  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
shameful  condition  of  the  child-slaves  of 
the  mother  country.  One  of  the  best 
poems  that  the  present  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  America  against  the  double 
crime  of  child-labor  has  called  forth  is 
found  in  the  following  verses  by  Miss 
Ryan,  entitled  "The  Graveyard  of  the 
ChUdren": 

*'I  see  from  my  heart's  high  window. 

Across  the  meadows  (piy» 
The  giaveyiird  of  the  children 

Who  never  learned  to  play. 
Death  called  them  and  tney  followed 

Upon  the  weary  way. 

"They  were  not  more  than  infants. 

Sweet,  innocent  and  fair. 
When,  dothed  in  tears  and  tatters, 

Tliey  sought  the  dtv  square — 
They  were  not  more  than  infants, 

Yet  they  were  working  there! 

"Their  little  hands  were  busy 
Witib  things  they  could  not  spell. 

Thev  gazed  on  homes  of  beauty, 
Tney  heard  the  8teq>le-beO — 

Fast  went  the  tender  finders. 
Weaving  the  web  of  Hell. 

"Of  all  the  worid-wom  people 

That  worked  in  crud  naste. 
They  were  the  saddest  workers 

Qq  whom  youth's  tears  were  traced — 
Old  with  a  broken  childhood 

The  cheerless  halls  thqr  paced. 

''So  Death  was  moved  to  pity. 

Foreseeing  their  dark  doom. 
And  stirred  with  words  of  mercy 

Within  the  stifling  room: 
'O  die,'  he  said,  'my  flowers. 

Blighted  you  cannot  bloomi' 


"And,  one  by  one,  he  laid  them 
So  weary  and  oppressed, — 

Ay,  one  b^  one,  he  laid  them 
Upon'his  frioidly  breast 

'O  dem,'  he  said,  'my  children. 
For  I  have  brought  you  rest' 

"They  left  us  uncomplaining, 
Eadi  bruised  and  bleeding  heart — 

Without  a  tear  they  joumqred. 
Seeking  a  better  start 

Each  soared  beyond  his  prison 
To  play  a  hi^ppi^  V^ 

"And  found  they  lig^t  and  Idndneas 
Above  earth's  diaina  and  ropes. 

But  Ah  I  mv  noble  Country, 
Thou^  iur  your  plains  and  dopei» 

The  gnnmifard  if  thei$  ehOdnn 
I§  ^  graveifard  cf  ptmr^Jupe§I 


"Move,  and  my  heart  is  with  you, 
Tliough  chill  the  wind  and 

Speak  for  the  prise  of  unjustioe. 
For  love  and  youth  exued — 

For  God's  sake  and  your  future, 
Shdter  the  little  child!" 


in. 


Miss  Ryan  has  a  passion  for  fine  music 
and  is  a  discriminating  judge  of  great 
musical  art  She  b  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner  and  has 
written  some  fine  things  on  his  master- 
pieces. A  long  descriptive  poem  on  his 
"Parsifal'*  from  her  pen  was  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  in  which  an 
outline  of  the  legend  was  succinctly 
given. 

In  her  published  volume  of  poems. 
Songs  in  a  Sun  Garden,  are  many  fine 
little  gems  that  reveal  the  poet,  singer, 
teacher  and  inspirer  of  the  common  heart. 
Here  are  two  poems  that  originally  ap- 
peared in  The  Coming  Age.  The  first 
is  entitled  "O  For  a  lliousand  Hands,*' 
and  voices  the  heart-cry  of  the  broad- 
minded  poet  who  is  also  a  humanitarian 
in  the  presence  of  the  miserables  of  earth 
who  suffer  so  much  and  know  so  little  of 
the  joy  and  the  great  thrill  that  comes  to 
the  soul  so  environed  that  it  can  grow 
untrammeled: 

"O  for  a  thousand  hands! 
Tender  and  white  and  kind — 
That  the  worid  might  sway 
In  iht  hfid  of  day 
To  the  IbM  of  the  Perfect  Mind; 
Tliat  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame 
Miffht  leave  their  burden  of  Might  and  blune 
And  learn  to  dierish  my  spirit-name. 
O  lor  a  thousand  hands! 

"O  for  a  thousand  hands! 
Tender  and  laige  and  strong — 
That  their  deeds  might  pray 
For  the  oominff  dav 
TIbough  1^  ni([nts  tnat  are  dark  and  long; 
For  in  times  of  travad  the  nights  are  such; 
And  the  heart  of  the  woman  that  loved  too  much 
Might  Hve  again  at  niy  gentle  touch. 
O  for  a  thousand  hands! 

''O  for  a  thousand  hands! 

Far  hands  that  are  smooth  and  rough. 

IloOaUday 

In  the  common  way. 
But  I  am  not  large  enou^ 
"T  it  a  wmy  stielGh  to  the  Gtying  beadi. 
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And  tlie  aoul  ooes  farther  than  hands  can 
I  mnat  write  ttie  sermon  I  cannot  preach. 
O  for  a  thousand  handsl 


''O  for  a  thousand  hands! 
The  Biaster's  work  to  do. 
I  toil  all  day 
As  a  woman  may. 
But  my  hands  are  only  two! 
I  stand  akme  in  the  village  street. 
The  sad  world  falling  aTOut  my  feet, 
While  the  su£Pering  God  and  the  stars  entreat. 
O  f or  a  thousand  hands!" 


The  other  song  is  called  *'God  is 
Near,'*  and  voices  the  different  moods 
that  come  to  the  deeply  religious  mind  at 
intervals  in  life.  We  all  at  times  find 
ourselves  in  the  valley  where  it  b  hard  to 
understand  why  certain  things  should  be 
as  they  are,  hard  to  feel  or  realize  the 
Divine  Presence;  and  then  there  are 
times  when  the  soul  feels  strong,  when 
flie  doubts,  dread  and  wavering  hope 
give  place  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  something  higher  and  loftier 
and  greater  than  man,  even  in  his  capital 
moments, — ^the  presence  of  a  divine  im- 
pubion  that  urges  us  onward  and  up- 
ward,— a  realization  of  the  Divine  Mind 
or  a  connection  with  the  Infinite  Source 
of  life  and  being.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  in 
his  ''Songs  of  Doubt  and  Faith"  repre- 
sented these  moods  as  one  feels  them  at 
ttie  pcies  of  experience.  But  in  Miss 
Ryan's  lines  there  is  never  the  doubt  that 
bkils  out  faith;  only  the  groping  for  the 
lig^t  in  the  night  of  sorrow  and  injustice, 
of  materialism  and  oppression. 

""God  is  trying  to  speak  with  me  and  I  am  trying  to 


(« 


«< 


But  the  aogiy  roar  of  an  angiy 
Has  told  my  soul  that  it  is  not  free; 

And  my  stnmge^  imperfect  ear 
Has  only  caught,  on  the  onast  of  day. 
Hie  strain  oia  song  that  is  far  away, — 
So  I  sit  and  listen  and  hmnhly  pimy. 

For  God  is 


God  istiyiqg  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  trying  to 


Hie  sea  lliat  held  me  has  gone  to  sleep. 
And  stiB  is  the  voice  of  &  cruel  deep, — 

No  kawer  shall  I  fear. 
I  haie  fooM  the  chord  that  is  true  and  rkht,— 
TW  cImrI  tf  nonise^  and  Love,  and  light, 
IWl  eoBMS  to  httdsh  the  cnne  of  nkdit. 

Godii 


God  is  trying  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  trying  to 

hear.  ^ 
Away  with  the  gold  that  is  won  by  death 
Of  mind  and  body.     (O  Nazareth! 

O  living,  breathing  tear!) 
Away,  away  with  the  realist's  hand. 
Away  with  the  tyrants  that  slave  the  land. 
For  the  heart  must  sing  and  ihe  stars  command. 

(Grod  is  near.) 
And  soothe  and  comfort  the  voice  of  pain, 
Man's  Eden  must  return  affain. 
And  the  Christ  that  sufferea  must  live  and  rdgn. 

TGod  is  near.) 
And  nush  and  silence  the  battle's  din, — 
And  lift  forever  the  mists  of  sin 
That  veil  the  wealth  of  the  God  within. 

(God  is  near.) 
And  strive,  O  strive  to  be  brave  and  true; 
The  world  is  dyinff  of  me  and  vou 
And  the  deeds  un£>ne  that  we  both  might  do! 

(God  is  near.) 

God  is  trying  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  trying  to 

hear. 
O  pray  that  we  may  not  grow  too  weak 
To  hearken  to  One  whoiHe  tries  to  speak 

Throu^  prophet,  saint,  and  seer. 
And  love  his  image  that  fills  the  eyes 
Of  men  and  women  that  seek  the  skies; 
For  the  soul  must  die  if  it  will  not  rise! 
(God  is  near.) " 


As  illustrating  Miss  Ryan's  versatility 
.we  give  below  a  sweet  little  semi-humor- 
ous sketch  of  the  poet's  pet  dog,  that  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  our  dumb  relations 
who  haunt  the  hearthstones  and  with 
appealing  eyes  strive  to  interpret  our 
words  or  convey  the  vagrant  thou^ts 
that  flit  across  their  minds.  These 
verses  are  entitled  '^My  Brindle  Bull- 
Terrier": 

''Mv  brindle  bull-terrier,  loving  and  wise, 
With  his  little  screw-tafl  and  his  wonderful  eyes. 
With  his  little  white  breast,  and  his  white  little  paws. 
Which,  alas!  he  nustakes  very  often  for  daws; 

With  his  sad  little  gait  as  he  oomes  from  the  fight. 
When  he  feeb  that  he  has  n't  done  an  that  he  mi^tl 
Oh,  so  f eariess  of  man,  vet  afraid  of  a  frog. 
My  near  Uttle,  queer  little,  dear  little  dog! 

He  shivers  and  shivers  and  shakes  with  the  coM; 
He  huddles  and  cuddles  thou^  three  summers  <Jd, 
And  forsaking  the  sunshine,  endeavors  to  rov« 
With  his  ookiiittle  worriments  under  the  stov«l 

At  table  his  majesty,  dying  for  meat, — 
Yet  never  despMinff  a  lump  that  is  svreet, — 
Sits  dose  by  my  side  with  his  head  on  my  knee 
And  steals  every  good  resohition  from  mel 

How  can  I  withhoki  from  those  irorahiping  ^es 
A  small  bit  of  something  that  stealthily  flies 
Down  under  the  table  and  into  his  mouth 
As  I  teQ  my  near  neij^bor  of  Uie  Vn  ^QbA^nra^ 
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Bly  near  little*  queer  little,  dear  little  dog 
So  fearien  of  man,  yet  afraid  of  a  &og! 
The  nearest  and  queerest  and  dearest  of  all 
The  race  that  is  lovinfr  and  winning  and  small; 
The  sweetest,  most  faithful,  the  truest  and  best 
Dispenser  of  merriment,  love  and  unrest!" 

Every  mind  is  potentially  a  universe  of 
feeling,  a  veritable  world,  in  which  all 
known  sensations  may  at  times  be  ex- 
perienced; but  few  imaginations  are 
sufficiently  awakened  to  realize  or  ex- 
press them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  possession 
in  sensible  degree  of  this  seeing  and  feeling 
power,  this  ability  to  apprehend  the 
elusive  or  finer  things  of  life,  to  know 
what  others  feel  and  know  under  all  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  that  is  the 
mark  of  genius.  Without  this  awakened 
imagination  the  singer  may  write  musical 
and  finished  verse,  but  he  will  not  give 
us  poetiy. 

We  close  this  little  sketch  with  a  fine 
poem  in  which  Miss  Ryan  beautifully 
portrays  the  cosmic  character  of  the 
poet-soul, — ^the  soul  that  is  awakened  or 
that  has  come  into  its  own,  as  it  were. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "Sjnnpathy." 

*'Thou  lovest  me.    Ah,  loved  one,  dost  thou  know 
In  loving  me,  how  many  loves  am  I  ? 

I  number  more  than  all  the  stars  that  glow 
In  shining  thousands  pressed  against  the  sky. 

''Dear  love,  I  am  the  world,  I  am  each  heart 
That  sobs  and  siffhs  and  clamors  for  a  Mend; 

I  am  of  every  brotherhood  a  part 
That  finds  the  true  beginning  in  the  end. 

"I  am  the  [Nith  that  seeks  untrodden  ways, 
Believing  in  the  meadows  unrevealed; 

I  am  the  solace  of  unhappy  days; 
I  am  the  battle  and  1  am  the  shidd. 


I  am  the  triumph  of  the  Past,  that  lies 
Upon  the  Fhssent  pointing  out  the  way; 

I  am  the  Future,  looking  in  thine  eyes 
To  bc^  a  million  favors  of  to-day. 


<« 


I  am  the  child  that  motherless  must  weep 
To  hallow  and  enchasten  all  the  land; 
And  I  am  motherhood  that  cannot  sleep 
Without  the  pressure  of  a  tiny  hand. 

"I  am  the  maiden  waiting  for  the  star 
Tliat  resting  in  its  treasure-home  above. 

Brings  forth  me  hidden  glories  from  afar. 
To  consecrate  the  weeping  form  of  Love. 

*'I  am  the  lover  of  the  early  dawn. 

By  deep  and  distant  yearnings  strangdy  sought. 
Until  the  shadows  lighten  and  are  gone. 

And  two  at  last  are  wedded  by  a  thought. 

"I  am  the  wife  that  walks  with  Fate  alone. 
More  bitter  and  more  tearful  than  the  rain; 

I  am  the  husband  Haiming  for  his  own 
The  greater  burden  of  cGvided  pain. 

"I  am  the  father,  mercifu]  and  proud. 

Whose  life  is  ever  sacrificed  for  one 
That  leans  upon  him  in  the  londy  crowd 

To  listen  and  grow  strong.    I  am  the  son. 

"I  am  the  master,  firm  and  bold  and  brave; 

I  reign,  I  rule,  I  govern  many  miles; 
I  am  the  servant,  humble  as  the  wave 

Beneath  the  land  of  God  that  sings  and  smiles. 

'*!  am  the  man  that  counts  against  his  wiU 

The  baubles  of  a  realistic  mind; 
I  am  the  artist  shadowed  by  the  skill 

That  finds  new  themes  in  every  passing  wind. 

"I  am  the  scientist  that  shuns  the  light 
Unless  a  proof  is  resting  in  the  flame; 

And  I  am  Faith  that  looks  beyond  the  night 
To  find  the  promise  of  the  holy  name. 

'*!  am  all  these,  my  Love.    Ay,  many  more : 
I  am  the  Universe,  that  garden  plot 

Where  all  are  good  and  wise  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  where  no  soul  exists  that  I  am  not 

"I  am  all  these,  my  Love.    Were  there  one  less 
I  would  not  be  a  woman,  large  and  free; 

Nor  would  I  boast  the  vision  I  possess. 
Did  I  not  meet  the  Universe  m  Thee.'* 


THE  DRAMAS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE. 


By  Professor  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 


NOTHING  is  easier  than  acquies- 
cence in  Wilde's  dictum  that  the 
drama  is  the  meeting  place  of  art  and 
life.  And  yet  nowhere  more  clearly  than 
in  Wilde's  own  plays  do  we  find  the 
'Mirposed  divorce  of  art  from  life;    It 


was  his  fundamental  distinction,  in  the 
r6k  of  critic  as  artist,  to  trace  with  ad- 
mirable clarity  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  unimaginative  realism  and  im- 
aginative reality.  The  methods  of  Zola 
and  the  Naturalistic  school  always  drew 
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his  keenest  critical  thrusts;  and  the 
greatest  heresy,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
doctrine  that  art  consists  in  holding  up 
the  kodak  to  nature.  He  was  even  so 
reactionary  as  to  assert  that  the  only  real 
people  are  the  people  who  never  existed. 
The  view  of  Stendhal,  that  fiction  is  un 
miroir  qui  ae  promene  sur  la  grande  route, 
found  as  little  favor  in  his  eyes  as  the 
doctrine  of  Pinero  that  the  dramatists 
are  the  brief  and  abstract  chronometers 
of  the  time.  The  function  of  the  artist, 
in  his  larger  view,  is  to  invent,  not  to 
chronicle;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  a  novelist  is  base  enough  to  go 
to  life  for  his  personages,  he  should  at 
least  pretend  that  they  are  creations,  and 
not  boast  of  them  as  copies.  To  the 
diarge  that  the  people  in  his  stories  were 
''mere  catchpenny  revelations  of  the  non- 
existent, **  he  unblushingly  retorted :  ''  Life 
by  its  realism  is  always  spoiling  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  art.  The  supreme  pleas- 
ure in  literature  is  to  realize  the  non-ex- 
istent!" 

Hie  phenomenal  popularity  of  Wilde's 
plays  in  an  epoch  of  culture  peculiarly 
ma^ed  by  the  stigmata  of  Naturalism  is 
significant  tribute  to  this  rare  quality  of 
divertisement.  At  the  time  of  their  ini- 
tial production  in  London,  Wilde's  com- 
edies attained  immediate  and  prolonged 
snccess;  since  that  time  they  have  fre- 
quently been  played  to  captivated  audi- 
ences in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Continent.  From  the  moment  when 
"  Salom^  '*  was  produced  in  Berlin  by  that 
greatest  of*  modem  actor-managers,  Max 
Beinhard,  Wilde's  plays  have  continued 
to  delight  the  theater-going  public  of 
German  Europe.  And  the  distinguished 
critic,  Hagemann,  only  the  other  day, 
made  so  bold  as  to  rank  Wilde  with 
Wedddnd  Hoffsmannsthal,  and  Strind- 
burg. 

The  current  revival  of  interest  in  Wilde 
finds  its  source  in  many  brochures  and 
biogiaidi'es  recently  published.  And  of 
tibose  who  have  given  competent  critical 
fgitiinopy  in  r^gaid  to  Wilde's  work  may 
be   mentioped    Cari    Hagemann     Max 


Meyerfeld,  Hedwig  Lachmann,  Henri  de 
Regnier,  Jean  Joseph  Renaud,  and  Ar- 
thur Symons.  The  plays  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  adequate  treatment  in  English; 
and  the  biography  of  Wilde  recently  pub- 
lished in  England  and  America  was 
wrongly  conceived  and  thoroughly  ill- 
advised.  Indeed,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
any  critical  study  of  Wilde  is  the  world- 
'  wide  success  of  his  productions,  viewed 
solely  as  works  of  art;  and  the  only 
question  for  consideration  is  whether 
Wilde  is  entitled  to  genuine  appreciation 
as  a  man  of  letters.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  his  essays,  entitled  IrUen^ 
tionsy  are  subtle,  brilliant,  delightful, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  theories 
propounded  are  whimsical,  questionable 
and  unsound.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages  of  the 
globe,  and  in  many  countries,  Italy  and 
Austria  in  especiaJ,  have  met  with  a 
laudation  little  short  of  panegyric.  The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism  is  a  bril- 
liant and  subtle  study,  albeit  profoundly 
radical  and  iconoclastic.  And  the  fairy 
tales,  with  their  delicate  tracery  of  intent 
and  lavish  opulence  of  fancy,  bid  fair  to 
become  contemporary  classics. 

No  such  unanimity  of  critical  opinion, 
however,  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  plays. 
The  literary  claims  put  forward  for  them 
by  German  critics  have  so  far  found  few 
if  any  adherents  among  English-speaking 
critics.  In  fact,  when  we  pass  them  rn 
review,  we  find  that  they  are  resplendent 
by  reason  of  qualities  which  have  no  in- 
trinsic or  vital  relation  to  dramatic  art. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  society 
comedies,  in  which  Wilde  appears  as  the 
catiseur  par  excellence  and  the  clever 
critic  of  society.  They  rather  tend  to 
discredit  the  dramatist  which  the  earlier 
plays  proclaimed  Wilde  to  be.  "Vera; 
or.  The  Nihilists,"  written  when  Wilde 
was  only  twenty-two,  is  the  immature 
product  of  a  romantic  youth:  and  al- 
though it  won  the  praise  of  Lawrence 
Barrett,  should  never  have  been  published 
as  a  representative  work.  Modem  Ni- 
hilistic Russia  is  the  fervent  back^gccraiTA 
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against  which  are  silhouetted  the  thin 
profiles  of  Wilde's  imagination;  but  the 
immaturity  of  its  design,  the  pointlessness 
of  its  persiflage,  and  the  melodrama  of 
its  plot  label  "Vera"  a  mere  Schauer- 
stUck  of  the  weakest  type.  "  The  Duchess 
of  Padua,"  which  WUde  wrote  expressly 
for  Mary  Anderson  who  refused  it,  is 
the  work  of  a  genuine  poet;  and  through 
its  promise,  rather  ih&n  performance,  ' 
gave  indication  of  what  high  rank  Wilde 
might  have  taken  as  a  rival  of  the  D'An- 
nunzio  of  '"Francesca  da  Rimini";  the 
Rostand  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and 
the  Phillips  of  "Paolo  and  Francesca." 
A  romantic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan 
nuxlel,  "The  Duchess  of  Padua"  is  re- 
markable for  its  tender  lyricism,  the 
romantic  variations  of  its  mood,  the 
temperamental  and  passional  nuances  of 
its  sentiment.  Although  the  work  of  a 
"theater  poet,"  like  Goethe  or  Lessing, 
it  possesses  strong  dramatic  values,  and 
would  afford  a  worthy  medium  for  the 
talent  of  a  Julia  Marlowe  or  an  Ellen 
Terry. 

Few  plays  of  recent  years  have  created 
more  widespread  discussion,  apprecia- 
tion and  condemnation  than  "Salom6," 
which  furnished  the  libretto  for  the  opera 
by  the  same  name  of  Richard  Strauss. 
It  was  originally  written  in  French,  was 
afterwards  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  and  had  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  illustrated 
by  that  exotic  artist,  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
Just  as  it  was  about  to  be  produced  in 
London  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  1892,  it 
was  banned  by  the  Queen's  Reader  of 
Plays ;  and  for  a  time  it  was  on  the  index 
expurgatoritis  of  the  Grerman  censorship. 
Within  the  last  four  years  this  play  has 
been  produced  with  remarkable  success 
in  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe;  and 
Strauss'  opera  has  been  accorded  a  re- 
ception abroad  little  less  remarkable. 
Wilde  was  strongly  influenced  by  Flau- 
bert's tale  of  Htrodias^  but  gave  to  the 
biblical  episode  a  devitalizing  tone  of 
dqj^eneracy  which  was  not  present  in  the 
Traich  model.    It  is  the  most  significant 


example  of  Maeterlinck's  influence  upon 
contemporary  drama,  in  respect  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  dialogue,  the 
poetry  of  the  imagery,  and  the  evocation 
of  the  atmosphere  and  imminence  of 
doom.  The  cooperation  of  nature  in 
intensifying  the  feeling  of  dread  convicts 
Wilde  of  having  carefully  studied  "La 
Princesse  Maleine";  and  we  dimly  feel 
the  presentiment  of  those  vast  figures  in 
the  wings  which  overcloud  the  scene  of 
"L'Intruse."  Much  of  the  dialogue  is 
remarkable  for  its  grace  and  beauty;  and 
the  poetic  phrasing  holds  at  times  a  ~ 
moonlit  radiance.  But  the  theme  itself 
is  perverted  and  meretricious,  with  its 
noisome  insinuations,  its  unveiled  allu- 
sions to  impure  passion,  its  miasma  of 
degeneracy.  Little  wonder  that  this  im- 
pression gained  solely  from  reading  the 
play  should  be  intensified  by  the  instru- 
mentalities of  sight  and  sound  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  the  withdrawal  of 
Strauss'  opera  from  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

A  new,  a  strikingly  different  Wilde, 
next  makes  his  debui  in  the  society  com- 
edy. Wilde's  earlier  plays  brought  him 
nothing,  scarcely  even  notoriety,  for  the 
British  public  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  any  work  of  poetic  beauty  or 
dramatic  art  could  emanate  from  a  li- 
censed jester,  angler  before  all  for  the 
public  stare.  WHde  had  incontestably 
established  his  reputation  as  a  buffoon; 
and  once  a  buffoon,  always  a  buffoon. 
One  may  truly  say  of  Wilde,  as  Brandes 
once  said  of  Ibsen,  that  at  this  period  of 
his  life  he  had  a  lyrical  Pegasus  killed 
under  him.  Like  Bernard  Shaw,  Wilde 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
brain  had  ceased  to  be  a  vital  organ  in 
English  life.  The  public,  as  he  expressed 
it,  used  the  classics  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  Art,  as  bludgeons  for 
preventing  the  free  expression  of  Beauty 
in  new  forms.  It  was  his  aim  to  extend 
the  subject-matter  of  art;  and  this  was 
distasteful  to  the  public  since  it  was  the 
expression  of  an  individualism  defiant  of 
public  opinion.    And  to  WQde»  public 
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<^inion  represented  the  will  of  the  igno- 
rant majority  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
discerning  few.  Far  from  holding  that 
the  public  is  the  patron  of  the  artist, 
Wilde  vigorously  maintained  that  the 
artist  is  always  the  munificent  patron  of 
the  public.  The  very  bane  of  his  existence 
was  the  popular,  yet  profoundly  erron- 
eous,  maxim  that  *'  the  drama's  laws  the 
drama's  patrons  give."  The  work  of  art, 
he  rightly  avers,  is  to  dominate  the  spec- 
tator: the  spectator  is  not  to  dominate 
the  work  of  art.  The  drama  must  come 
into  being,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  theater, 
but  through  the  inner,  vital  necessity  of 
the  artist  for  self-expression.  He  scorned 
the  field  of  popular  novelism,  not  only 
because  it  was  too  ridiculously  easy,  but 
also  because  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  sentimental  public  with  its  half- 
baked  conception  of  art,  the  artist  would 
have  to  "do  violence  to  his  temperament, 
would  have  to  write  not  for  the  artistic 
joy  of  writing,  but  for  the  amusement  of 
half-educated  people,  and  so  would  have 
to  suppress  his  individualism,  forget  his 
culture,  annihilate  his  style,  and  surrender 
everything  that  is  valuable  to  him."  In 
his  search  for  a  lucrative  employment  for 
his  individual  talents,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  comic  stage.  It  dawned  upon  him 
fiiat  Tom  Robertson  and  H.  G.  Byron, 
Sheridan  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  were  living 
hcUxrs  in  the  English  drama.  While 
UtUe  scope  was  allowed  the  creator  of  the 
h^er  forms  of  dramatic  art,  in  the  field 
of  burlesque  and  farcical  comedy  the 
aiiiat  was  allowed  very  great  freedom  in 
Engiand.  It  was  under  the  pressure  of 
•udh  convictions  that  Wilde  now  sought 
a  hasaid  of  new  fortunes. 

Altkouj^  as  supreme  an  individualist 
as  Ibsen,  Wilde  diows  no  point  of  con- 
tact with  him  as  a  dramatic  artist;  in- 
deed, they  are  opposite  poles  in  the  drama 
of  the  time.  Ibsen  concerned  himself 
with  the  tragedy  of  the  age,  Wilde  with 
ili  comedy;  intermediate  between  them 
stands  Wedekind  with,  his  tragi- 
oomedy.  Wilde's  comedies  are  always 
Uyktfjr    spiced     with     that     ^ratn     de 


fotie,  sign-manual  of  M eilhac  and  Hal6vy, 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  His  comedy 
stems,  not  from  the  Ibsen  of  "Louis' 
Comedy"  or  the  Hauptmann  of  "Der 
Rote  Hahn,"  but  from  the  Dumas  fiU 
of  "Fran9illon,"  the  Sardou  of  "Divor- 
cons,"  and  the  Sheridan  of  "A  School 
for  Scandal."  In  verve,  esprit  and  bril- 
liance, he  is  more  akin  to  his  fellow- 
countryman  and  fellow-townsman, 
Bernard  Shaw ;  in  both  we  find  a  defiant 
individualism,  iconoclastic  protest  against 
conventional  morality,  and  a  vein  of  sub- 
tle satire  which  gives  piquant  flavor  to 
their  every  composition.  In  point  of 
dramaturgic  faculty,  Wilde  does  not  bear 
a  moment's  comparison  with  Ibsen,  un- 
doubtedly the  supreme  technician  of  his 
age.  In  Wilde's  own  opinion,  his  first 
acts  are  best  not  because,  as  with  Shaw, 
they  are  concerned  with  the  vigorous 
formulation  of  the  dramatic  problem, 
but  because,  in  neglecting  it,  they  give 
him  free  play  for  the  irrelevant  exercise 
of  his  wit.  Unlike  Ibsen's  plays  which 
begin  many  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  first  act,  Wilde's  comedies  seldom 
begin  until  the  play  is  half  over.  Wilde  is 
even  more  intent  upon  amusement  than 
upon  instruction.  To  attempt  analysis 
of  Wilde's  comedies  were  as  profitless 
as  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a 
soufflee  or  the  manufacture  of  a  Roman 
candle.  It  is  enough  that  he  translates 
us  into  le  monde  au  Von  ne  s*ennuie  pas. 
Why  carp  because  his  theatric  devices 
are  as  superficial  and  mechanical  as 
those  of  Sistrdou,  his  sentimentality  as 
mawkbh  as  that  of  Sydney  Grundy,  and 
his  moralizing  as  ghastly  a  misfit  as  the 
Mea  Culpa  of  a  Dowson  or  the  confes- 
sional of  a  Verlaine! 

"Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  the  most 
celebrated  of  Wilde's  comedies,  b  con- 
cerned with  the  hackneyed  donnee  of  the 
eternal  triangle — ^the  theme  of  **  Odette," 
"  Le  Supplice  dlJne  Femme,"  and  count- 
less other  plays  of  the  modem  French 
school.  Only  by  means  of  the  flashing 
dialogue  is.WQde  enabled  to  conceal  the 
essential  conventionality  and  ihreadhax^ 
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melodrama  of  the  plot.F  The  characters 
seldom  impress  us  with  their  reality; 
and  yet,  by  some  marvelous  trick  of  art, 
Wilde  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
them  **  the  tone  of  the  time."  In  one  or 
two  places,  the  sparkle  of  the  dialogue 
is  unmatched  for  brilliancy  in  contem- 
porary drama;  and  one  scene  at  least 
attains  a  pitch  of  fine  emotional  intensity. 
The  same  sort  of  criticism  applies  to  *'  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance,"  in  which 
Wilde  breaks  a  lance  in  behalf  of  even 
justice  at  the  hands  of  society  for  men 
and  women  who  have  committed  indis- 
cretions. His  play  is  the  embodiment 
of  his  conviction  that  it  was  "'a  burning 
shame  that  there  should  be  one  law  for 
men  and  another  law  for  women."  In 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  critics 
that  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  was 
lacking  in  action,  Wilde  wrote  the  first  act 
of  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance."  " In 
the  act  in  question,"  said  Wilde,  "there 
was  absolutely  no  action  at  all.  It  was 
a  perfect  act!"  In  his  plays,  he  always 
sought  to  throw  the  stress,  not  upon  its 
mere  technique,  in  which  he  was  lament- 
ably inept,  but  upon  its  quality  of  psycho- 
logical interest.  With  Wilde,  tempera- 
ment is  the  primal  requisite  for  the  artist: 
and  the  proper  school  to  learn  art  in  is  not 
Life  but  Art.  "  Nobody's  else  work  gives 
me  any  suggestion,"  he  once  basely  pre- 
varicated. "It  is  only  by  entire  isolation 
from  everything  that  one  can  do  any 
work.  Idleness  gives  one  the  mood,  iso- 
liation  the  conditions.  Concentration  on 
one's  self  recalls  the  new  and  wonderful 
world  that  one  presents  in  the  color  and 
cadence  of  words  in  movement."  Wilde 
seeks  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in  the 
action  by  dazzling  brilliancy  in  the  dia- 
logue. It  is  typical  of  Wilde's  comedies 
that,  whereas  everything  is  always  dk- 
cussed,  nothing  is  ever  done. 

It  was  Wilde's  characteristic  conten- 
tion that  there  would  never  be  any  real 
drama  in  England  until  it  is  recognized 
that  a  play  is  as  personal  and  individual 
a  form  of  self-expression  as  a  poem  or  a 
picture.    Here  Wilde  laid  his  finger  upon 


his  own  fundamental  error.  By  nature 
and  by  necessity,  the  drama  is,  of  all  arts, 
the  most  impersonal;  as  Victor  Hugo 
says,  dramatic  art  consists  in  being  some- 
body else.  So  supreme  an  individualist 
was  Wilde  that  he  lacked  the  dramatic 
faculty  of  self-detachment.  He  could 
never  be  anybody  but  himself.  To 
Bernard  Shaw,  Wilde  appeared  as,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  only  thorough  play- 
wright in  England,  because  he  played 
with  everything:  with  wit,  with  phil- 
osophy, with  drama,  with  actors  and 
audience,  with  the  whole  theater.  The 
play,  the  play  of  course,  is  the  thing; 
and  to  Wilde  this  meant — ^the  play  of 
ideas.  The  critics  thought  "An  Ideal 
Husband"  was  a  play  about  a  bracelet; 
but  Wilde  maintained,  not  without  show 
of  reason,  that  they  missed  its  entire 
psychology:  "the  diflFerence  in  the  way 
in  which  a  man  loves  a  woman  from 
that  in  which  a  woman  loves  a  man; 
the  passion  that  women  have  for  making 
ideals  (which  is  their  weakness),  and  the 
weakness  of  a  man  who  dares  not  show 
his  imperfections  to  the  thing  he  loves." 
The  last  of  Wilde's  plays — ^a  rose-col- 
ored comedy  or  a  fantastic  farce,  as  you 
will — ^was  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,"  sub-entitled  "A  Trivial  Com- 
edy for  Serious  People."  When  Wilde's 
house  in  Tite  street  was  sacked  after  his 
conviction,  the  scenarios  of  several  plays 
were  found,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
play  entitled  "The  Woman  Covered 
With  Jewels";  and  after  his  release 
from  prison,  he  talked  ardently  of  a 
dramatic  scheme  about  Pharoah,  and  of 
a  spirited  story  on  Judas;  but  all  have 
either  disappeared  or  never  been  bom. 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  a 
light,  impossible  farce  in  the  Fr^ich 
style,  is  based  on  the  absurd  complica- 
tions arising  from  the  employment  of 
aliases.  It  is  extravaganza  sucli  as  only 
Wilde  could  write,  and  never  rises  above 
the  farcical  plane  because  its  characters 
are  endowed  with  every  grace  save  the 
saving  grace  of  reality.  WUde  is  re- 
ported to  have  said^tfaat  ^the  first  act  ii 
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ingenius,  the  second  beautiful,  the  third 
abominably  clever."  **The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest,"  indeed,  aU  of  Wilde's 
comedies,  indubitably  testify,  in  the 
language  of  Truths  to  the  importance  of 
bdng  Oscar! 

"To  be  free,"  wrote  a  celebrity,  "one 
must  not  conform."  Wilde  secured  free- 
dom in  the  drama  through  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  dramatic  art«  He 
claimed  the  privileges  without  shoulder- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  dramatist. 
He  imported  the  methods  of  the  causerie 
into  the  domain  of  the  drama,  and 
turned  the  theater  into  a  house  of  mirth. 
Whether  or  no  his  destination  was  the 
palace  of  truth,  certain  it  is  that  he  al- 
ways stopped  at  the  half-way  house. 
Art  was  the  dominant  note  of  his  literary 
life;  but  it  was  not  the  art  of  drama,  but 
the  art  of  conversation.    He  made  many 


delightful,  many2J)ertinent^observations 
upon  English  life,  and  upon  life  in  gen- 
eral; but  they  had  no  special  relation 
to  the  dramatic  theme  he  happened  for 
the  moment  to  have  in  mind.  His  plays 
live  in  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moment, 
neither  enlarging  the  mental  horizon  nor 
dilating  the  heart.  Wilde  was  too  self- 
centered  an  individualist  ever  to  come 
into  any  real  or  vital  relation  with  life. 
It  was  his  primal  distinction  as  artist 
to  be  consumed  with  a  passionate  love 
of  Art.  It  was  his  primal  deficiency  as 
artist  to  have  no  genuine  sympathy  with 
humanity.  And  although  he  imaged 
life  with  clearness  and  distinction,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  never  saw  life  steadily, 
nor  even  saw  it  whole. 

Archibald  Henderson. 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 
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AMONG  the  sinister  forces  which 
from  the  establishment  of  our 
go¥emment  worked  for  its  destruction, 
none  has  been  more  potent  for  evil  than 
the  spirit  of  partisanship. 

To  its  tendency  and  capacity  for  dis- 
integration of  the  govemmentol  fabric, 
altogether  too  little  importance  has  been 
atladied. 

Eiven  disinterested  publicists  and  patri- 
otic discijdes  of  altruistic  republicanism, 
studying  zealously  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal  as  tfie  highest  duty  of  good 
dtutcnship,  have  apparently  minimized 
its  significance. 

The  advocates  of  civil-service  reform 
have  baiely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  pool 
of  tfaislniqpiity.  Their  efforts  have  been 
dinded  wisely  and  well  in  theory,  and 
irilh  m  oooaidermble  measure  of  prudence 


and  common  sense  in  practice,  to  purify- 
ing the  public  service  by  rendering  the 
das&ification  of  competent  clerks  and 
ministerial  agents  such  that  their  tenure 
of  office  was  not  necessarily  imperiled  by 
a  politic  change  of  adiminstration,  nor 
their  efficiency  in  the  government  employ 
constantly  impdired  by  the  fear  of  such 
change  and  the  corresponding  necessity 
for  partisan  activity  in  behalf  of  that 
political  organization  temporarily  in  ad- 
ministrative control. 

But  partisanship  in  the  matter  of  par- 
celing out  offices  as  rewards  of  political 
fealty  has  been  as  water  unto  wine,  as  a 
means  of  destructiveness  to  good  govern- 
ment, in  comparison  with  partisanship 
in  its  direful,  consuming  effect  upon  the 
sense  of  honor  and  of  patriotism  of  the 
average  private  citizen,  who  is  neither  a 
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holder  nor  a  seeker  of  office.  And  the 
measure  of  its  baleful  damage  to  the 
aggregate  body  politic  is  necessarily  the 
proper  mutliple  of  its  corrupting  influence 
upon  the  individual  voter. 

The  most  signal,  as  it  is  the  saddest, 
example  of  the  awful  power  of  the  evil 
genius  of  party  spirit,  triumphing  over 
the  cause  of  true  patriotism  by  dictating 
policies  of  governmental  action  that 
traverse  every  fundamental  principle  of 
those  ideas  of  right  and  justice  on  which, 
as  a  constitution-limited  democracy,  this 
government  was  founded,  stands  dis- 
played in  that  overthrow  of  the  republic 
which,  aimed  at  bluntly  and  with  treason- 
able intent  by  Benedict  Arnold  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  consummated  at 
the  very  dawn  of  the  twentieth,  under  the 
administration  of  William  McKinley, 
not  only  without  conscious  guilt  of  pur- 
pose but  rather  under  the  influence  of 
what  may  be  viewed  most  charitably  as 
erroneously-guided  though  loyally-in- 
tended enthusiasm;  and  more  discrimi- 
natingly as  but  another  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  possibly  inevitable  step  in 
the  deliberate  program  of  centralization  of 
poweragamstwhich therepublic  was  forced 
to  contend  from  the  days  of  Hamilton. 

And  the  fact  that  Democrats  must 
share  with  Republicans  the  shame  of 
responsibility  for  this  debasement  of  our 
system  of  government  does  not  at  all  rob 
of  effect  the  charge  that,  but  for  the 
tyranny  of  partisanship,  there  could  never 
have  been  effectuated  so  disastrous  a 
revolution  from  a  practical,  though  not  a 
pure  democracy,  to  a  hybrid,  quasi-im- 
perial, colony-holding  government,  which, 
preserving  the  form  of  a  republic  at  home, 
became  abroad  a  despotism  unique  among 
autocracies  in  that,  to  justify  its  policy  of 
extermination  or  subjugation  so  absurdly 
misdefended  as  a  program  of  benevolent 
assimilation,  it  became  necessary  to  deny 
the  universality  of  application  of  those 
very  doctrines  upon  which  were  grounded 
at  the  outset  the  claims  to  its  own  right 
to  existence  as  a  federation  of  free  and 
independent  states. 


Nay,  farther.  Party  spirit  may  justly 
be  hdd  accountable  for  the  facts  that  the 
apologists  for  our  indefensible  position 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  not  only 
been  under  Ihe  necessity  of  so  far  repu- 
diating the  noble  tenets  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — admittedly,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  a  controversial 
document — as  to  declare  its  public  circu- 
lation in  our  dependencies  an  act  of 
treason,  but  have  been  compelled  to 
negative  both  the  theory  and  the  state  of 
facts  upon  which  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded in  prosecuting  its  dispute  against 
the  Spanish  crown  for  the  relinquishment 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  government  of 
the  several  positions  in  the  colony  of 
Geoi^ia  held  by  the  troops  of  Spahi  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

That  the  volte-face  thus  completed  as 
well  regarding  the  principles  as  touching 
the  practice  of  our  own  original  claims 
to  independent  sovereignty  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  blind,  unreasoning  domi- 
nation of  partisan  rancor,  dictation  and 
jealously  is  no  less  true  than  clear  to  the 
attentive  student  of  the  senatorial  debates 
which  preceded  the  final  ratification  of 
that  treaty. 

To  the  Republicans  who  voted  for  it, 
there  appeared  a  clear  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  administration  in  its  committal 
of  the  nation  to  a  novd  and  radical  de- 
parture from  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
the  fathers;  while  the  Democrats  were 
impelled  to  support  ratification  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  counteracting  any 
political  benefits  that  might  accrue  to 
their  opponents  therefrom  by  robbing  it 
of  the  distinctive  partisan  character 
which  it  would  have  gained  through  en- 
actment as  a  Republican  measure,  and  ot 
avoiding,  in  semblance  at  least,  marked 
deviation  from  the  historic  Democratic 
policy  of  favoring  the  territorial  expan- 
sion of  the  nation. 

And  so,  by  a  most  malign  coalitkm  of 
political  antagonists,  leagued  only  in  an 
unholy  alliance  to  prevent  each  the  ottier 
from  reaping  purely  partisan  advantage^ 
men  of  eminence  and  candor,  like  Sena- 
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tors  Hoar  and  Hale,  who  stood  battling 
manfully  for  adhesion  to  right  principles 
and  just  conduct,  were  ignominiously 
overcome.  And  with  them  went  down 
Ae  American  Republic  as  it  had  stood 
from  the  day  when  its  self-sacrificing  and 
patriotic  founders  justified  their  secession 
from  all^iance  to  King  George  by  the 
solemn  declaration  that  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  among  the 
natural,  inalienable  rights  of  man,  down 
through  the  period  when  the  great  eman- 
cipator was  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine 
in  words  like  these: 

**  Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined 
and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to 
rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  forma  new  one  that  suits  them 
belter.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  a 
most  sacred  right." 

A  doctrine  adhered  to,  fought  for  and 
preserved  unimpaired  until  it  became 
necessary  to  invoke  the  unknown  gods 
of  ^manifest  destiny'*  and  a  ''higher 
law"  than  the  rule  of  justice  or  the  golden 
rule,  to  paUiate  the  enormity  of  our  un- 
pardonable offense  against  liberty  and 
the  law  of  nations  in  makmg  war  upon 
confiding  allies,  to  rivet  upon  their  limbs 
die  fetters  of  political  as  well  as  military 
subjugation. 

AbA  so  in  great,  so  in  small  matters, 
bfi^^ting  to  conscience,  searing  to  the 
monl  sense,  is  that  false  spirit  of  partisan 
advocacy  which  distorts  and  disfigures 
ewerj  man  and  measure  identified  with 
flie  political  opposition  and  surrounds 
wMi  an  entirely  illusory  mirage  of  seem- 
ing splendor  cmd  wortii  the  individuals 
and  the  policies  of  the  devotee's  own 

party. 

Yet  it  is  to-day  a  great,  if  not  a  pre- 
dominating, influence,  in  political  affairs 
neoessarily  to  be  reckoned  ;with  in  the 
practical  management  of  campaigns,  and 
twAtlingly  rdied  upon  by  the  organizers 
and  manageta  ot  party  movements.  It 
eaastitntes  tiie  factor  which  enables 
"  of  *machinf»"  of  whatever 


stripe  or  faction,  confidentiy  to  depend 
upon  a  certain  measure  of  support, 
almost  definitely  calculable,  for  any 
proposition  or  program  bearing  the  label 
of  party  endorsement.  Selfishness  is  its 
dominant  note ;  regularity,  its  shibboleth. 
And  its  mighty  force  is  far  more  rarely 
exercised  for  purposes  of  righteousness 
than  for  those  of  iniquity. 

This  it  is  which  gave  to  a  revolutionary 
but  temporarily  dominant  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  the  power  to  decree 
that  blind  adhesion  to  a  false  standard  of 
value  as  the  unit-base  of  our  financial 
system  should  be  the  touchstone  of  party 
fealty, — ^regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  position  of  the  organization  involved 
a  complete  abandoimient  of  its  teachings 
and  official  declarations  for  almost  a 
century. 

This  it  is  which  has  enabled  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  make  a  fetich  of  the  tariff, 
vaunting  its  selfish  schedules  as  something 
well  nigh  sacred, — not,  at  least,  to  be 
touched  by  the  hands  of  the  profane  and 
vulgar  who  advocate  free  trade  in  an- 
tagonism to  that  false-fronted  doctrine  of 
protection  which  nourishes  monopolistic 
trusts  and  criminal  corporate  phantasms 
at  the  cost  of  grinding  oppression  of  the 
producing  toiler  and  price-robbery  of  the 
unprotected  consumer. 

And  this  it  is  which  to-day  protects 
that  organization  from  open  ridicule  in 
its  exaggerated  pose  as  the  sole  advocate 
and  supporter  of  the  single  gold  standard, 
despite  the  somersault  it  has  achieved 
from  the  position  taken  in  its  platform  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  was  denouncing  a 
Democratic  President  for  his  hostility  to 
silver  and  his  promulgation  of  that  very 
doctrine  to  which  it  now  gives  unswerving 
adherence  and  for  which  it  boastfully  but 
illogically  and  untruthfully  claims  the 
credit  of  parentage. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the 
evils  of  this  sinister  force  in  our  politics. 
I  have  known  numbers  of  Democrats  who 
would  regard  the  casting  of  a  Republican 
ballot  as  ranking  next  only  in  baseness  to 
an  act  of  infiddity  to  their  rdigious  faith. 
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Whfle  numbeis  of  Republicans  have 
privately  expressed  to  me  their  convic- 
tion that  the  bitter  alliteration  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Burchard,  delivered  with  such  blight- 
ing result  upon  the  political  fortunes  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  to  the  effect  that  the  Dem- 
ocracy was  the  party  of  rum,  Romanism 
and  rebellion,  though  tactically  con- 
demnable  as  an  egr^ious  blunder  in 
political  judgment,  really  expressed  and 
defined  with  precision  and  justice  their 
own  private  conception  of  the  party. 
Within  the  year  I  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive from  an  old  veteran  of  long-stand- 
ing acquaintance,  to  whom  I  addressed 
at  the  polls  in  a  Maine  city  a  friendly  in- 
quiry whether  he  were  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  an  objurgatory  reply  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  consider  that  he 
wasted  four  years  of  his  life  in  fighting  at 
the  front  if  he  were  ever  to  cast  a  Demo- 
cratic ballot  or  support  a  Democratic 
measure  or  candidate. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  Americans 
were  warned  most  authoritatively  and 
it  would  almost  seem  prophetically  against 
the  evils  of  this  bitter  force  from  the  veiy 
dawn  of  our  national  existence. 

How  nobly,  in  that  wonderful,  I  had 
nearly  written  inspired,  deliverance  in 
which,  couched  in  language  of  august 
dignity,  of  temperate  earnestness,  of 
mature  wisdom,  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton paid  his  farewell  address  to  the  people 
he  had  so  faithfully  served,  are  the  evils 
of  party  spirit  portrayed  and  its  vicious 
influence  wamingly  advertised.  How 
clarion-like  ring  the  words: 

"The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment presupposes  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

''All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions, under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tion and  action  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, are  destructive  of  this  funda- 


mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. 
They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it 
an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force;  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  del^ated  will  of 
the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a 
small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority 
of  the  conmiunity;  and,  according  to 
the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

"However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious  and  unprincipled  men 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government ;  destroying  after- 
wards the  very  engines,  which  have  lifted 
them  to  unjust  dominion.  .  .  . 

"I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state.  .  .  .  Let 
me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you,  in  the  most  solenm  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generaUy. 

"This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inspear- 
able  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind. 
It  exists  under  different  shapes,  in  all 
governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  con- 
trolled or  repressed;  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form  is  it  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

"We  alternate  domination  of  one 
faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetuated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  of  itself  a  frightful  des- 
potism. But  this  leads,  at  length,  to  a 
more  formal  and  permanent  despotism. 
The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result 
gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to 
seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  individual;   and,  soone**^ 
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later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction, 
more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his 
competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty. 

"Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind  (which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

"There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries,  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarch- 
ical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character,  in  governments  purdy 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
that  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that 
spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose." 

And  with  what  characteristic  candor 
and  cogency  did  Thomas  Jefferson  set 
out  his  rebuke  of  partisanship,  in  the  brief 
limits  of  a  single  letter  written  from  Paris 
to  Hopkinson  in  which,  in  less  than  a 
score  ot  sentences,  he  not  only  exposes  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  but  treats  with 
dairvoyant  prescience  nearly  every  prob- 
lem that  has  since  developed  into  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  pathway  of  our 
constitutional  progress.  J3 

Under  date  of  March  13,  1789,  he 
writes:  **I  am  not  a  federalist,  because 
I  never  submitted  the  whole  system  of 
my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of 
men  whatever,  in  rdigion,  in  philosophy, 
in  politics,  or  in  anything  else  where  I 
was  capable  of  thinking  for  myself. 
SqA  an  addiction  is  the  last  degradation 
of  a  free  and  moral  agent.  If  I  could  not 
go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would 
not  go  tiiere  at  all.  Tlierefore,  I  protest 
to  jou,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federal- 
irtu    But  I  am  nmch  farther  from  that 


of  the  anti-federalists.  I  approved,  from 
the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  is  in  the  new  constitution;  the  or- 
ganization into  executive,  legislative,  and 
judiciary;  the  sub-division  of  the  leg- 
islative; the  happy  compromise  of  in- 
terests between  the  great  and  little  States, 
by  the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the 
different  Houses;  the  voting  by  persons 
instead  of  States;  the  qualified  n^ative 
on  laws  given  to  the  executive,  which, 
however,  I  should  have  liked  better  if 
associated  with  the  judiciary  also  as  in 
New  York;  and  the  power  of  taxation. 
.  .  .  What  I  disapproved  from  the  first 
moment,  also,  was  the  want  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  to  guard  liberty  against  the  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executive  branches  of 
the  government;  that  is  to  say,  to  secure 
freedom  in  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom  from 
unlawful  imprisonment,  freedom  from  a 
permanent  military,  and  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  all  cases  determinable  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  disapproved  also  the  per- 
petual reeligibility  of  the  President.  To 
these  points  of  disapprobation  I  adhere. 
.  .  .  With  respect  to  the  declaration  of 
rights,  I  suppose  the  majority  of  the 
United  States  are  of  my  opinion;  for  I 
apprehend  all  the  anti-federalists,  and  a 
very  respectable  proportion  of  the  feder- 
alists think  that  such  a  declaration  should 
now  be  annexed.  The  enlightened  part 
of  Europe  have  given  us  the  greatest 
credit  for  inventing  &is  instrument  of 
security  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  us 
so  soon  give  it  up.  With  respect  to  the 
reeligibility  of  the  President,  I  find  my- 
self differing  from  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen. 

"...  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  my 
sentiments,  by  which  you  will  see  I  was 
right  in  saying  I  am  neither  federalist  nor 
anti-federsdist;  that  I  am  of  neither 
party  nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  parties. " 

TVumpet-toned  as  truth,  solemn  as 
surf-beUs'  warnings,  pregnant  with  patri- 
otic solicitude,  on  what  dull  ears  have 
fallen  these  significant  and  serious  ad- 
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monitions  of  the  statesman  of  Mount 
Vemon — of  whom  it  was  happily  said 
that  God  left  him  childless  that  he  might 
be  a  father  to  his  country — ^and  of  the 
sage  of  Monticello — ^the  framer  of  that 
first  great  charter  of  our  liberty — ^the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

And  how  sadly  accurate  have  proven 
their  prognostications  of  the  ^ivenomed 
possibilities  of  wrong  embryonic  in  the 
nature  of  partisanship  and  of  party  spirit. 

And  for  this  great  evil  what  remedy 
shall  be  suggested  ? 

Is  there  needed  more  than  a  recurrence 
to  the  fundamentals  of  unselfish  patriot- 
ism and  disinterested  regard  for  the 
common  weal,  at  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
of  personal  ambition,  and  by  the  subor- 
dination of  self-seeking,  so  eloquently 
preached  and  consistently  practised  by 
these  and  other  fathers  of  the  republic  ? 

As  a  prime,  essential  step  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  this  misleading  spirit  of  party 
devotion,  possibly  no  better  course  can 
be  indicated  than  that  pointed  out  with 
characteristic  bluntness  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
**  Clear  your  minds  of  cant,"  said  he. 
And  the  mind  that  is  not  dear  of  the 
hypocritical  cant  that  blind,  unswerving 


all^iance  to  partisan  dictation  is  to  be 
confused  with  or  ranked  as  any  form  of 
patriotism  whatever,  is  in  no  condition 
to  be  receptive  to  the  true  teachings  of 
the  gospel  of  altruism  in  government  or 
to  be  usefuUy  active  in  its  propaganda. 
To  a  mind  in  such  condition  of  moral  fog 
may  well  be  applied  the  full  definitive 
force  of  that  other  seldge-hammer  de- 
liverence  of  the  learned  doctor  when  he 
remarked,  apropos  of  a  certain  contro- 
versy, that  he  could  furnish  facts  but 
could  not  supply  understanding. 

But  to  the  citizen,  dear  in  his  concep- 
tion of  public  duty,  conscientious  in  his 
attitude  toward  his  fellows  and  toward 
the  State,  anxious  only  that  the  right 
shall  prevail,  and  that  our  democratic 
institutions  shall  be  restored  in  full 
vigor  to  their  primal  virtue,  no  spur  wiU 
be  needed  save  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
his  own  civic  rectitude  to  induce  him  who 
rejoices  in  his  sovereignty  as  a  freeman 
to  refuse  to  be  bound  in  the  degradation 
of  mere  partisan  enthrallment  Sons  of 
liberty  should  be  the  masters  rather  than 
the  serfs  of  political  instrumentalities 
and  agencies.  C.  Vet  Holmak. 

**Holman  Oaks^**  Rockland^  Me. 


HOUSTON  AND  ITS  CITY  COMMISSION. 


Bt  George  Wharton  Jameb. 


IN  HOUSTON  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  forming  of  the  commission 
style  of  government  were  not  dramatic 
and  calamitous  as  they  were  in  Galves- 
ton. Here  it  was  the  story  of  all  of  our 
American  cities, — ^the  incompetency  of 
political  grafters,  comiptionists,  petty 
ward  schemers.  The  people  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  political  rSgime.  Quar- 
reling, fussing,  stealing,  incompetency, 
'y>miption,  fostering  of  vice,  favoritism. 


sinecurism,  had  made  the  better  dass 
ready  for  almost  any  change  that  gave 
hope,  in  ever  so  small  a  d^ree,  of  better 
things.  Taxes  were  collected  and  spent 
and  there  were  no  tangible  results.  B 
anything  needed  to  be  done,  the  citizens 
were  told  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  and  boiMb 
were  voted,  and  the  money  coUected  and 
spent,  and  then,  often,  the  work  prom- 
ised was  not  half  done.    Ttiere  wap- Ae 
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ordinary  government  of  mayor  and  city 
council.  The  city  was  divided  into  six 
wards,  from  each  of  which  two  aldermen 
were  elected.  The  population  nuirbered 
some  60,000,  and  though  business  seemed 
good  and  taxation  was  high  and  well 
collected,  the  city  seemed  to  be  poverty- 
stricken  as  far  as  any  civic  improvement 
was  concerned.  Every  administration 
was  in  a  state  of  chronic  fight  with  the 
water  company  and  had  been  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  general  belief  in  ttie  city 
was  that  no  measure  pertainjng  to  that 
company  could  ever  pars  the  council 
without  the  expenditure  of  boodle  money. 
Union  labor  also  seemed  to  have  a  deadly 
grip  upon  everything.  No  one  save  a 
union  man  could  get  a  job  and  contractors 
had  to  "stand  in"  with  the  labor  men  if 
they  wished  to  obtain  business.  The 
city  hall  was  swarming  with  inspectors. 
Evciything  and  everbody  had  to  be  in- 
spected **in  the  interests  of  labor." 
There  was  a  carpenter  inspector,  a 
plumbing  inspector,  a  painter's  rope  in- 
spector, a  boiler  inspector,  a  tin  can, 
weights  and  measures  inspector,  a  milk 
inspector,  and  a  gardener's  market  in- 
spector. Everyone  was  "out  for  graft" 
and  the  police  were  worse  than  the  in- 
spectors. It  was  clearly  proven  that  one 
<rf  the  sergeants  of  police  was  a  "capper" 
for  a  gang  of  gamblers.  A  young  and 
wealthy  s^dent  of  the  State  University 
came  to  Houston,  was  piloted  by  this 
oflBcial  scoundrel  to  one  of  the  gambling 
dens,  where  he  was  speedily  fleeced  of  a 
large  sum.  When  he  came  to  his  sober 
senses  he  decided  to  "make  a  kick," 
and  he  kicked  so  vigorously  and  had  so 
large  an  influence  that  even  the  corrupt 
chief  was  compelled  to  pay  attention  to 
it  and  dbmiss  his  grafting  and  criminal 
subordinate.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  police 
was  also  well  known  to  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  collect  revenue  of  $16  each 
moDthly  from  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
prostitution  in  order  to  guarantee  them 
against  interference.  No  man  could  get 
on  fhe  pcdice  force  or  into  the  fire  depart- 
ment without  political  pull. 


In  the  city  courts  things  were  equally 
bad.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  aU  fees 
and  fines  collected  went  to  the  judge, 
clerk  and  bailiffs  or  constables.  As  one 
citizen  expressed  it:  "If  some  fellow 
was  fined  $8.45  for  some  wrong  he  had 
done,  the  judge  who  fined  him  got  $4 
of  it,  the  clerk  $2,  the  constables  $2,  and 
the  city  the  forty-five  cents." 

The  city's  poverty  was  so  great  that  it 
could  not  even  feed  the  horses  of  its  fire 
department.  The  men  of  fire  and  police 
departments  and  the  school  teachers  and 
other  city  employes  were  often  kept  for 
months  without  their  salaries,  and  city 
warrants  were  hawked  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  sold  at  75  to  80  cents  on  the 
dollar.  At  one  time  the  city  was  so 
behind  in  payment  of  interest  on  its  ob- 
ligations that  the  bondholders  threatened 
to  appeal  to  the  federal  courts  for  redress. 

In  the  council  there  were  the  ordinary 
ward  politicians,  each  looking  out  for 
his  own  ward  and  totally  and  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  larger  needs  of  the  whole 
city.  Each  man  made  it  his  business  to 
see  that  "his  ward"  got  its  full  share  of 
money,  whether  needed  or  not.  Local 
patriotism  was  the  catch-word  for  looting 
the  city  treasury,  and  graft,  graft,  graft 
reigned  supreme. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  (and  by 
no  means  exaggerated  in  the  telling)  up  to 
a  little  over  two  years  ago,  when  the  ob- 
servant among  the  citizens  began  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  of  the  way  Galveston 
was  doing  things.  The  commission  there 
was  bom  of  Galveston's  great  calamity, 
but  it  was  accomplishing  so  much  good  in 
so  many  ways  that  the  Houstonites  felt 
they  might  pattern  after  their  neighbors 
who  were  making  great  civic  good  come 
out  of  a  great  disaster.  A  committee  of 
investigation  was  appointed  to  thoroughly 
study  the  workings  of  the  Galveston 
conmiission,  grasp  its  spirit  and  methods, 
and  then  report.  The  report  was  made 
in  due  time  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  Galveston 
plan  and  an  urgent  recommendation  that 
Houston  amend  its  charter  and  seek  to 
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follow  suit.  The  charter  was  revised 
and  submitted  to  the  last  legislature 
(the  Twenty-ninth,  which  met  in  1905), 
and,  though  it  met  with  the  bitter  and 
determined  opposition  of  the  old  political 
ring,  it  was  duly  granted. 

The  important  point  in  the  new 
charter  is  found  in  Article  V.,  which  is  as 
follows : 

''Section  1.  Elective  Officers. — ^The 
administration  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  City  of  Houston  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  Mayor  and  four  Alder- 
men, who,  together,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  City  Council,  each  and 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  city  at  large,  and  who 
shall  hold  their  respective  oflSces  for  two 
years  from  and  after  the  next  city  election, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  unless  sooner  removed,  as  is 
provided  by  this  act;  provided, however, 
that  all  of  the  present  officers  of  the  City 
of  Houston,  who  were  elected  at  a  ci^ 
election  held  in  said  city,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  1904,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
entitled:  'An  Act  to  provide  a  charter 
for  the  City  of  Houston,  Harris  County, 
Texas,  repealing  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
in  conflict  herewith,  and  declaring  an 
emergency';  except  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  City  Attorney,  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices,  unless  sooner  removed 
by  the  Mayor  for  cause,  and  receive  the 
compensation  now  fixed  therefor,  until 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  and  after 
the  date  of  their  election  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April,  1904,  and  qualification 
thereunder. 

**  Compensation  of  all  officers,  except 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  City  Council,  which  may  increase 
or  diminish  the  same  at  will,  or  abolish 
entirely  any  office  at  any  time,  except  as 
to  the  officers  above  mentioned,  and  until 
their  two  years'  terms  of  offices  expires. 

''In  case  a  primary  election  is  held 
fuant  to  the  call  or  under  the  direction 


of  any  political  party,  or  of  any  associa- 
tion of  individuals  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  the  candidates  or  persons 
voted  for  in  said  primary  election  shall 
be  voted  for  at  large  by  all  of  the  legally 
qualified  voters  in  said  city,  it  being  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  nominate  and  elect 
at  large  in  said  city  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  without  restricting  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  either  position 
to  any  smaller  designated  territory  within 
the  limits  of  said  city,  and  any  primary 
election  held  for  the  purpase  of  nomina- 
ting candidates  who  shall  stand  for  elec- 
tion at  a  city  election  in  said  city  at  which 
said  primary  the  candidates  for  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  are  not  voted  for,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  absolutely  illegal,  and 
no  person  so  nominated  at  said  primary 
election  shall  be  eligible  to  election  at  a 
general  election,  nor  shall  he  hold  an 
office  if  elected  thereto  after  nomination 
in  a  primary  wherein  the  voters  at  large 
in  said  city  did  not  participate  in  said 
primary  election. 

"Sec.  ^.  Appointive  Officers. — The 
Mayor  shall  have  power  to  appoint, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  City 
CouncO,  such  heads  of  departments 
in  the  administrative  service  of  the 
city  as  may  be  created  by  ordinance,  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove 
all  officers  or  employes  in  the  service  of 
the  city  for  cause,  whenever  in  hia  judg- 
ment tixe  public  interests  demand  or  wfll 
be  better  subserved  thereby;  and  no  offi- 
cer whose  office  is  created  by  ordinance 
shall  hold  the  same  for  any  fixed  term, 
but  shall  always  be  subject  to  removal  bj 
the  Mayor,  or  may  be  removed  by  the 
City  Council.  In  case  of  such  removal, 
if  tiie  officer  or  employ^  so  removed  re- 
quests it,  the  Mayor  or  City  Council,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  shall  file  in  the  public 
archives  of  the  city  a  written  statement 
of  the  reason  for  which  the  removal  was 
made." 

The  city  election  now  took  place  undiv 
the  provisions  of  the  new  diarter,  and 
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again  a  battle  royal  was  fought  in  which 
idl  the  old  political  gang  with  its  disor- 
derly and  grafting  horde  of  followers, 
engaged  with  the  desperation  bom  of  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  them.  The  people,  however, 
had  tiiieir  eyes  well  opened.  They  were 
tired  of  the  old  methods.  They  saw  a 
chance,  at  least,  for  a  bettering  of  con- 
ditions. They  determined  to  risk  it,  and 
by  a  large  majority  voted  for  the  ticket 
presented  by  those  who  had  all  along 
favored  the  commission.  For,  of  course, 
the  grafters  had  their  ticket  in  the  field, 
determined  if  they  could  not  suck  the 
milk  of  the  golden  calf  from  the  twelve 
teats,  to  tiy  to  secure  the  four  which 
the  new  commission  was  restricted  to. 

Thus,  at  **  one  fell  swoop  "  the  old  ward 
lines  were  swept  away  and  four  business 
men  were  elected,  at  whose  hands  the 
dtizeos  required  the  organization  and 
conducting  of  the  city's  business  in  an 
ordinarily  efficient  and  business-like  man- 
ner. The  mayor  and  four  commissioners 
were  men  who  had  proved  themselves 
reasonably  successful  in  the  conduct  of 
tbeir  own  affairs.  The  mayor,  H.  B. 
Bice,  was  a  well  known  and  successful 
capitalist,  bom  and  raised  in  Houston. 
J.  Z.  GastiHi  was  a  machinist  by  trade, 
bat  failing  healdi  led  him  to  take  up  the 
diy  goods  business,  in  which  he  was 
doing  wdl  when  called  upon  to  enter  the 
conwnimion.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
politician  aod  was  for  four  years  a  mem- 
ber of  fbt  old  administration.  But  it 
was  a  known  buA  to  all  the  citizens  that 
he  afeood  practically  alone.  He  was 
ahvaya  fij^ting  a  losing  fight  against  the 
political  tricksters  and  grafters.  J.  A. 
TlumipBoii,  the  second  manber,  is  a  wdl 
known  capitalist  James  Appleby,  Ate 
'  third  member,  was  a  railway  man  who 
later  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business; 
and  J.  B.  Marmion,  the  fourth  member, 
conduGtB  a  laige  blacksmith  business. 

Here,  tfien,  were  die  five  men  to  whom 
die  dty's  interests  were  entrusted.  Tlie 
dbarter  gave  die  dtisens  die  power  of  re- 
movipg  die  mayor  and  provided  that 


*'the  council  may  remove  at  any  time 
any  alderman  by  majority  vote,  for  in- 
attention to  the  affairs  of  the  city,  mis- 
conduct, or  any  grounds  sufficient  in 
judgment  of  the  council  for  removal." 

The  first  work  that  devolved  upon  the 
commission  was  the  organizing  of  the 
city's  business  affairs.  This  was  done 
by  placing  Gaston  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  and  revenue  departments; 
Thompson  at  the  head  of  the  water, 
light  and  health  departments;  Appleby 
at  the  head  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments ;  and  Marmion  at  the  head  of  the 
streets,  bridges  and  public  grounds; 
the  mayor  having  general  supervision 
of  the  whole. 

Now  began  the  work  of  elimination  of 
politicians  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
city  employes.  Numbers  of  men  were 
found  holding  office  purely  because  they 
had  political  ''pull"  or  influence.  Many 
of  them  did  not  do  enough  work  in  a 
month  to  entitle  them  to  a  day's  pay. 
Mercilessly,  and  so  promptly  that  the 
headsman's  basket  could  not  hold  them, 
the  heads  of  these  parasites  were  cut  off. 
There  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  it  was  astonishing  the  number  of 
men  who  were  quickly  seeking  work 
elsewhere.  Of  course  such  action  en- 
gendered a  great  deal  of  enmity,  but  the 
good  citizens  rejoiced  and  the  taxpayers 
grimly  smiled  when  the  beheaded  ones 
picked  their  heads  out  of  the  basket  and 
began  to  curse  and  swear,  and — ^find 
laboring  jobs  fitted  to  their  capacity. 

Eveiything  was  speedily  reduced  to 
business  principles,  for,  though  ost^isibly 
the  council  or  commission  works  as  a 
whole,  in  fact  each  commissioner  is  put 
in  absolute  charge  of  the  work  of  his  de- 
partments and  is  held  personaUy  respon- 
sible for  it,  except  in  cases  involving 
large  expenditures  or  where  the  larger 
advice  of  the  whole  board  is  deemed 
desirable.  The  mayor  annually  makes 
his  budget  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  each  department  are  handed  over  to 
each  commissioner,  and  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  expenditure  of  them« 
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Each  commissioner,  therefore,  hoes  his 
own  row,  and  if  any  of  his  employes  fail 
to  measure  up  to  his  standard  they  can 
be  instantly  removed.  The  charter  con- 
fers tliis  power.  Every  commissioner 
therefore  stands  before  the  public  as 
responsible  for  the  incompetents  of  his 
own  department,  and  it  has  worked  like 
a  charm.  There  are  no  incompetents. 
Consequently  working  expenses  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
consistent  with  efficiency. 

From  the  report  recently  issued  (March, 
1907)  I  learn  that  when  the  commission 
began  operations  it  found  a  floating  debt 
of  some  $400,000  that  had  been  hanging 
over  the  city  for  years — in  less  than  one 
year  this  debt  was  all  paid — ^paid  out  of 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  city.  Taxes 
were  $2.00.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
$1.80.  In  talking  with  the  citizens  I 
gleaned  scores  of  most  interesting  facts, 
all  of  which  would  make  instructive 
reading.  Here  is  what  a  plumber  told 
me,  a  man  of  high  integri^  and  sturdy 
character. 

"  We  used  to  do  a  lot  of  work  for  the 
city  under  the  old  regime.  The  city 
engineer  was  a  good  friend  of  ours  and 
turned  lots  of  work  our  way,  sometimes 
as  much  as  $3,000  or  more  a  month.  But 
when  the  work  was  done  we  had  to  wait 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  for  our  pay, 
and  not  being  large  capitalists  the  only 
way  we  could  do  was  to  turn  over  our 
bills  to  banks  and  pay  them  interest,  on 
our  own  money,  until  the  city  could  pay. 
Now  of  course  we  did  n't  propose  to  do 
this  kind  of  business  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
we  did  as  everybody  else  did,  mz.,  charged 
the  city  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  a  cash  price.  But  now  that 
the  grafters  are  out  of  the  way,  when  we 
do  work  for  the  city  we  have  to  put  in  our 
bid  against  that  of  others,  and  if  we  do 
the  work,  the  controller  sends  us  word  on 
the  tenth  or  thereabouts  of  the  following 
month  that  our  bOls  are  audited  and  he 
is  ready  to  pay  the  cash.''  Then  he 
continued:  *'But  now  the  city  has  its 
own  men  and  they  do  the  major  part  of 


the  work  we  used  to  do  themselves,  and 
all  at  a  less  cost  to  the  city  than  we  had 
to  pay  for  the  old  gang  of  incompetents. 
And  then  another  thing  let  me  tell  you," 
said  he:  "For  years  we  've  been  strug- 
gling to  get  the  three  bridges  that  cross 
the  bayou  in  the  heart  of  the  city  fixed  up. 
They  were  rattlety-bang  old  affairs,  liable 
to  fall  in  at  any  time,  and  the  street-rail- 
ways were  always  patching  them  up 
because  of  the  city's  inability  or  refusal 
to  do  the  work.  Whenever  the  cry  be- 
came too  loud,  the  politicians  hushed  us 
with  the  threat  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  another  bond  issue.  And  there 
we  were.  But  when  this  crowd  came  in 
they  rebuilt  the  three  bridges  with  their 
own  labor,  and  have  fixed  up  and  put  in 
good  order  the  twelve  other  bridges  that 
belong  to  the  city." 

In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the 
$400,000  of  floating  indebtedness,  the 
city  has  built  from  its  current  income  three 
new  and  handsome  school-houses  at  a 
cost  of  $106,000. 

It  has  paved  a  number  of  streets  with 
vitrified  brick,  laid  much  sewer  and 
generally  improved  the  sewer  system.  It 
has  bought  a  fifteen-acre  park  and  paid 
$55,000  ccLsh  for  it.  It  was  then  decided 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  squabbling  boodling 
and  inefficiency  of  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  water  system,  and  the  city  voted 
to  buy  the  water-works.  The  cost  was 
$901,000.  Of  this  amount  $467,000  was 
a  mortgage  which  the  city  assumed,  the 
balance  being  paid  by  a  bond  issue.  The 
bonds  were  immediately  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  purchase  the  stock  of 
the  water  company.  The  result  is  that 
the  city  itself  now  owns  the  water-works, 
and  all  profits  will  henceforth  go  to  ilie 
betterment  of  the  system.  There  are  no 
expensive  officers  to  pay,  no  poUticsl 
grafters  to  purchase,  no  privileges  to  buy. 
Naturally  the  city  can  operate  cheaper 
than  any  private  corporation,  because  it 
is  not  hampered  by  political  intrigiMis 
who  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  needed  ] 
work  and  who  require  ttf  be  bou^t  A 
or  compel  the  company  to  pay  14|^btf 
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prices  for  various  and  sundry  things  that 
are  needed.  The  system  is  gradually 
being  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency  by  ihe 
laborers  of  the  city,  who  are  no  longer 
holders  of  sinecures  but  men  who  work 
ten  hours  a  day,  just  as  they  would  do 
for  any  other  business  corporation.  The 
water-works  is  required  to  pay  all  in- 
terest on  the  $901,000  purchase  and 
drive  enough  business  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  improve  the  system 
each  year.  The  present  indications  are 
that  at  least  $80,000  to  $90,000  a  year 
will  be  available  as  profits  to  turn  into  the 
betterment  fund. 

By  dividing  up  the  work  of  the  city, 
each  commissioner  has  his  hands  full 
and  finds  that  all  his  energies  must  be 
devoted  to  the  city's  business.  The 
mayor  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,000 
and  each  of  the  commissioners  $!^,400. 


Each  man  is  generally  down  at  his  desk 
at  nine  o'clock  and  attends  strictly  to 
business.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  short 
councQ  meeting  each  day,  and  unless 
business  of  special  importance  is  on,  it 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes.  Petitions  from 
citizens  are  received  at  any  time  and  are 
acted  on  promptly.  Thus  a  true  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people  is  set  in  operation. 
The  boss  is  eliminated,  the  politician  is 
eliminated,  the  grafter  is  eliminated. 
Thus  from  the  South  comes  the  herald 
of  the  dawn  of  a  new  political  day.  Will 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
awake  and  learn  the  lesson,  or  will  it 
continue  to  allow  the  bosses,  politicians 
and  grafters  to  hold  undisputed  sway  ? 

George  Whabton  James. 
Pasadena,  California. 


PRENATAL  EDUCATION 


By  Arthur  Smith. 


**OBe  giddv  (^midmother  in  the  goieaiogica]  tree 
vB  aften  coquain  the  nuui  who  is  an  enisma  and  the 
WMB  with  a  pMt" 

ALTHOUGH  at  no  period  of  the 
wofld's  history  has  education  been 
■o  widespread  and  so  easily  obtainable  as 
now,  yet  we  bdiere  that  thinking  men 
wlio  take  a  broad  general  view  of  the  case 
as  mesBured  by  results,  will  admit  that 
many  of  our  prevailing  methods  and 
ideals  are  survii^  from  a  time  when  the 
nnge  of  available  knowledge  was  nar- 
rower, and  when  the  duties  and  respon- 
•ilMlitics  of  life  were  less  comjdex.  In 
hce  of  die  new  intdlectnal  and  social 
eonditioiis  of  our  time»  and  of  the  expe- 
rience we  have  gained,  the  age  has  now 
to  inquire  what  kind  of  education  is  best 
worth  having,  and  what  sort  of  formative 
and  monl  discipline  is  best  calculated  to 
^qnip  a  man  fm*  flie  duties  of  citixenship* 


the  work  of  active  life,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  moral  and  intellectual  home. 

The  great  aim  of  education  should  of 
course  be  the  growth  of  the  individual, 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 
One  great  fault  of  the  present  system  is 
that  book-knowledge  is  made  the  sole 
aim,  and  moral  character  and  disposition 
left  entirely  out  of  sight. 

By  morality  we  do  not  of  course  mean 
religion.  So-called  teacherrof  the  latter 
appear  to  principally  concern  themselves 
with  dogma,  not  with  religion  at  all. 
Looking  at  the  Christian  religion,  its 
principles  laid  down  and  practiced  by 
its  great  Master  are  few  and  simple. 
When  these  are  practiced  by  professing 
Christians  among  themselves,  it  wOl  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  wish  to  teach 
religion  in  the  public-schools.  To  fully 
discuss  morality  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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go  into  the  whole  question  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  ethics;  it  will  suffice  to  state 
one  or  two  points  connected  therewith 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  position 
clear. 

The  origin  of  our  philosophical  con- 
ception of  morality  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Greek  philosophers,  but  they  apparently 
did  not  appreciate  the  question  of  moral 
obligation  of  duty  to  the  extent  which 
moralbts  do  to-day.  Briefly,  morality 
and  immorality  are  practicaUy  other 
words  for  right  and  wrong  in  ^conduct, 
virtuous  and  vicious  in  character.  These 
opposites  bting  to  the  front  the  idea  of 
duty,  in  which  the  human  will  is  under- 
stood as  being  under  an  obligation  to 
obey  a  certain  law.  Perhaps  the  words 
of  the  Grolden  Rule  put  this  law  in  the 
most  concise  language. 

James  MacKaye,  in  The  Economy  of 
HappinesSy  states  that  **  a  right  act  is  an 
act  of  maximum  utility,  that  act  among 
those  at  any  moment  possible  whose 
presumption  of  happiness  is  a  maximum,*' 
and  that  ''a  wrong  act  is  any  alternative 
of  a  right  act.*'  The  test  therefor  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  an  act  is,  does  it  pro- 
duce happiness  ?    If  so  it  is  a  moral  act. 

In  the  present  complex  condition  of 
civilized  society  it  is  obviously  to  the  in- 
terest of  every  civilized  state  that  its 
inhabitants  or  social  units  should  have 
their  character  based  upon  ideas  of  right, 
and  that  virtue  shold  predominate  to  the 
exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  vice. 
This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  happen 
when  children  grow  up  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  merest  elementary  principles 
of  morality. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  latter  is  for 
the  parents  to  look  after,  True,  but 
the  undoubted  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  parents  at  the  present  day 
to  take  their  part  in  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  their  children  is  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  idea  that  a  child  can  ieam 
everything  at  school;  and  they  still 
further  shirk  their  responsibility  by  send- 
ing them  ''out  of  the  way"  to  school  as 
"oon  as  they  can  walk.    Of  course  the 


kindergarten  system  affords  some  excuse 
for  this,  and  so  far,  in  the  case  of  many 
parents,  it  is  probably  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  child,  for  it  has  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  hours  in  which  to  learn  the  vicious 
habits  of  its  home  surroundings.  But 
in  any  case,  a  child  which  is  not  in  the 
right  sense  educated  by  its  parents,  how- 
ever much  school  teaching  it  may  have, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  educated  at  all,  that 
is  so  far  as  its  moral  character  is  con- 
cerned. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
education  for  character  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  education  for  knowledge.  The 
acquirement  of  knowledge  is  by  means  of 
impressions  on  the  nerve  centers  of  the 
brain.  It  is  possible  for  the  most  learned 
man  to  have  a  very  depraved  and  vicious 
character;  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
man  with  little  or  no  learning  may  have 
a  highly  moral  one.  If  it  b  possible  to 
impress  the  character,  the  ego  of  the  in- 
dividual, with  moral  precepts,  it  can 
be  done  only  in  the  earliest  years  of  its 
life  when  its  disposition  is  plastic.  -  ^; 

There  are  those  who  bdieve  that  all 
children  are  bom  good.  This  statement 
cannot  be  admitted  in  the  sense  that  none 
of  them  have  any  inherent  evil  tendencies ; 
although  there  are  some  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  their  future  environment  has 
in  some  cases  the  effect  of  bettering  them, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  what  it  con- 
sists of.  From  this  point-of-view,  moral 
education  consists  in  the  creation  of  an 
environment  which  issues  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habit,  and  in  this  way  eveiything 
seen  and  heard  influences  the  character 
and  contributes  to  the  contracting  of 
habits,  either  good  or  bad.  In  this  con- 
nection first  impressions  are  very  im- 
portant and  have  a  lasting  influence. 
Habits  formed  in  our  earliest  years  are 
always  the  most  difficult  to  alter,  and  in 
fact  may  be  said  to  be  almost  impossible 
of  effacement.  Therefore  how  important 
it  is  from  this  point-of-view,  that  parents 
should  realize  their  responsibility  in  this 
direction  and  to  take  care  of  the  impres- 
sions received  by  the  infantile  minds  of 
their   chQdreo*    Hdvetiusphad   such'' a 
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vast  idea  of  the  power  of  early  impressions 
as  to  believe  ^t  all  the  difference  in 
individuals  arose  from  nothing  but  the 
difference  in  the  training  they  had 
received. 

However  much  credit  we  may  give  to  the 
effect  of  environment  and  training  on 
the  character,  we  believe  it  to  be  com- 
paratively powerless  when  it  has  the  task 
of  modifying  to  any  great  extent  the 
racial  or  family  temperament;  it  is 
therefore  no  doubt  a  truism  that  both  the 
genius  and  the  criminal  are  born,  not 
made.  This  being  so,  we  then  reach 
the  idea  that  training  after  birth  is  com- 
paratively powerless  against  the  forces 
of  heredity.  If  we  accept  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  the  law  of  heredity,  it  is 
obvious  that  parents  must  commence  the 
training  of  their  children  6^or^  they  are 
bom* 

The  plasticity  of  a  child's  nature  in  its 
earliest  years  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  if  this  fact  is  admitted,  then  it 
logically  follows  that  it  must  be  still  more 
{dastic  before  birth,  while  it  is  being 
formed,  for  it  appears  almost  certain  that 
at  the  onset  of  a  child's  separate  career 
there  exists  a  formless  and  obscure  ten- 
dency of  life,  no  doubt  already  en- 
doiw^  with  a  vague  consciousness,  iden- 
tical with  what  has  been  called  **  organic 
memory."  At  the  moment  of  birth  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  child's  whole  moral 
dbposition  is  contained  within  it,  and 
whK^h,  sooner  or  later,  relentlessly  de- 
vdops  itself  with  more  or  less  intensity. 

As  a  proof  of  the  want  of  power  of 
training  to  alter  inherited  disposition 
the  foQowing  instance  may  be  cited. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  massacre  on  the 
bland  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines, 
made  by  native  soldiers  under  the  order 
of  a  Spanish  officer,  a  little  black  about 
tfaiee  years  old  was  seized  by  the  troops 
and  brought  to  Manilla.  An  American 
obtained  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  him,  and  he  was  baptizdl 
by  the  name  of  Pedrito.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  means  were  taken  to  give 
him  aD  the  education  that  could  be  ob- 


tained there.  The  old  residents  on  the 
island  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
attempt  to  civilize  the  lad,  and  predicted 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  return  to 
his  native  mountains.  Thereupon  the 
man  who  had  adopted  him  announced 
that  he  would  take  Pedrito  to  Europe, 
and  he  was  taken  to  Paris  and  London, 
only  returning  after  two  years  of  travel. 
He  wore  thin  patent-leather  boots  and 
in  other  ways  his  dress  and  manners  had 
all  the  outward  polish  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed 
after  his  return  from  Europe  when  he 
disappeared  from  the  home  of  his  patron. 
Those  who  had  laughed,  now  had  their 
hour  of  triumph.  It  would  probably 
never  have  been  known  what  had  become 
of  the  philanthropic  American's  adopted 
child  if  a  European  had  not  come  across 
him  in  a  remarkable  way. 

A  naturalist  was  making  the  ascent  of 
Mt.  Marivetes,  a  mountain  not  far  from 
Manila.  He  had  almost  reached  the 
summit  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a 
number  of  blacks.  One  of  the  savages 
came  forward  and  smilingly  asked  him  in 
English  if  he  knew  an  American  in 
Manila  of  the  name  of  Graham.  It  was 
Pedrito,  who  told  his  whole  story,  and 
when  he  had  ended,  the  naturalbt  in 
vain  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  Manila.  This  is  a  very  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  power  of  heredity  b 
stronger  than  education. 

We  do  not  wbh  to  undervalue  the  effect 
of  environment.  Doubtless  if  Pedrito 
had  any  children  some  consequence  of 
their  father's  few  years  of  civilized  en- 
vironment may  be  shown  in  them,  and 
if  these  in  their  turn,  both  male  and 
female,  were  to  continue  to  live  under 
the  influence  of  a  civilized  environment, 
certain  tendencies  acquired  by  this  would 
gradually  accumulate  and  become  flxed 
so  that  heredity  would  have  the  power  of 
transmitting  them.  But  it  would  take 
many  generations  before  any  great  effects 
would  be  seen,  because  the  innate  ten- 
dencies of  their  savage  ancestors  would 
be  passed  on  from  generation. 
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Innate  tendencies  are  preexistent  to 
the  time  when  ordinary  education  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual. 
Education  after  birth  may  sometimes 
transform  or  render  them  inert,  but 
never  actually  effaces  or  creates  them. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pre- 
natal education. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  in  this  con- 
nection, that  what  influence  education 
has  after  birth,  so  far  as  knowledge  as 
apart  from  morality  is  concerned,  is 
greatest  upon  what  may  be  termed  me- 
dium inteUects.  If  we  draw  up  the 
vaiying  degrees  of  intellectual  capacity 
so  as  to  form  a  line  or  series  from  idiocy 
at  one  end  to  the  highest  example  of 
genius  at  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  the 
influence  of  education  is  at  a  minimum 
at  each  end  of  the  series.  It  has  no  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  the  idiot,  the  greatest 
efforts,  all  the  patience  and  skill  in  the 
worid,  if  they  produce  any  result  at  all 
they  are  only  insignificant  and  ephemeral. 
But  as  we  ascend  we  shall  find  that  the 
influence  attains  its  maximum  at  the 
middle  of  the  series,  in  those  natures 
which  having  no  special  tendencies  one 
way  or  the  other,  are  more  plastic  and 
trainable.  Then  coming  to  the  higher 
forms  of  intellect  we  see  the  influence  of 
education  again  decreasing  and  reaching 
its  minimum  as  we  approach  the  loftiest 
genius.  The  biographies  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
their  case  the  influence  of  education  has 
been  sometimes  nil,  sometimes  harmful, 
and  in  most  instances  weak. 

Of  course  those  general  faculties  exist- 
ing in  all  individuals  of  the  same  race  and 
in  different  individuals  in  varying  de- 
grees, may  become  more  pronounced  by 
training.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  race- 
horse, which  has  an  innate  tendency  for 
speed,  this  speed  may  be  increased  in 
individuals  by  proper  training,  and  then 
if  only  the  fastest  are  allowed  to  breed 
the  average  speed  of  the  whole  race  be- 
comes increased.  As  regards  man,  bow- 
-,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage 
eventing  the  marrying  of  those  un- 


fitted both  morally  and  physically  for 
having  children,  nor  of  compelling  the 
best  and  fittest  of  oul*  race  to  marry. 

In  order  to  the  more  fuDy  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  prenatal,  and  the 
limitations  of  postnatal,  education,  we 
must  consider  the  question  of  heredity. 
It  is  of  course  a  very  wide  subject,  the 
full  scope  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  studies 
of  specialists  such  as  Webmann,  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  This  much,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  scientifically  proved, 
that  a  certain  physiological  substance 
called  germ-plasm,  is  continuous  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  that  the 
direct  transmission  of  characters  and 
variations,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
acquired  after  birth,  does  not  occur. 
Therefore  variations  do  not  become 
hereditary  or  permanent  until  they  have 
influenced  this  germ-plasm,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  reside  in  the  reproductive 
regions  of  the  organism,  and  therefore 
any  variation  which  does  not  affect  the 
germ-plasm  dies  with  the  organism. 
Acquired  characters  which  first  appear 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  by  means 
of  the  influence  of  the  environment  are 
lost,  because  they  have  not  yet  affected 
the  reproductive  substance.  The  ten- 
dency towards  fixity  of  variations  (or 
possibility  of  fixity)  is  the  more  likely  to 
take  place  if  the  tendency  is  implanted 
before  the  characters  of  the  organbm 
become  themselves  fixed.  Therefore  we 
must  distinguish  between  prenatal  and 
postnatal  variations,  that  is,  between 
those  variations  which  are  born  with  the 
organbm  and  those  which  appear  as  the 
result  of  environment  after  die  organism 
b  bom  and  begins  to  grow. 

The  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the 
germ-plasm  assumes  that  thb  organized 
and  living  hereditary  substance  can  never 
be  formed  anew,  it  can  only  grow  and 
multiply;  it  exbts  in  all  multicellular 
creatures  and  b  transmitted  from  gm«»- 
tion  to  generation.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  environment,  the  postnatal 
education,  has  not  some  effect  if  continued 
through  several  generations,  in  modiff'* 
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ing  this  germ-plasm  ?  Weismann  would 
probably  answer  that  these  have  no  effect 
at  all.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
believe  that  any  fixed  environment  if 
onintemipted  for  a  period  lasting  over 
several  lives  in  a  direct  line,  does  act 
upon  organized  beings  so  as  to  create 
powers  which  tend  to  exercise  themselves 
when  opportunity  occurs.  The  word 
**  power"  must  be  understood  to  mean  an 
inward  starting  point  in  the  individual 
which  is  not  a  pure  and  simple  reaction 
from  an  influence  initiated  from  without. 
To  feel  within  ourselves  the  power,  of 
action  in  this  or  that  direction  is  to  feel 
oursdves  organically  predisposed  to  do 
certain  things,  or  preadapted  to  a  certain 
environment,  instead  of  having  to  adapt 
oorsdves  to  it.  We  speak  of  power  then 
as  meaning  an  established  constitutional 
tendency,  an  aptitude,  ready  to  be 
awakened  and  translated  into  action. 
Tlie  fumlamental  point  before  us  is, 
how  much  of  this  power  is  inherent  and 
due  to  heredity,  and  how  much  acquired 
by  environment  and  education  during 
life? 

We  all  know  the  force  of  habit.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  series  of  accumulated 
actions  which  facilitate  every  future 
action  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
habit  may  be  said  to  be  capitalized 
action.  In  this  respect  environment  by 
forming  habits  has  a  certain  amount  of 
influence,  and  a  bad  environment  has  a 
tendency  to  fcnm,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
bad  habits. 

But  the  crux  of  the  question  is,  that 
before  postnatal  education  has  a  chance 
of  exercising  any  influence  as  regards  the 
individual,  the  formless  and  obscure 
tendency  of  life  is  already  in  existence, 
and  working  for  good  or  evil.  This  in- 
nate tendency  is  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  birth  endowed  with  a  vague  con- 
jdousneas  identKal  as  we  have  said,  with 
what  has  been  called  organic  memory. 
Tlie  first  manifestation  of  this  more  or 
leas  unconscious  memory  in  the  living 
organism  is  seen  in  reflex  action,  or  action 
whidi  is  not  put  into  force  by  an  effort  of 


the  will,  and  also  in  impulsive  or  unpre- 
meditated action. 

The  good  or  bad  habits  of  our  earliest 
days  have,  it  wiU  be  admitted,  a  great 
effect  upon  our  moral  sense  in  after  years. 
To  put  the  moral  sense  on  the  highest 
possible  plane  should  then  be  the  most 
persistent  aim  of  educationalists.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
morality  is  not  altogether  the  artificial 
product  of  postnatal  education,  yet  a 
child's  bringing  up  has  a  great  influence 
in  the  formation  of  its  moral  habits. 

But  the  reverse  is  also  seen.  A  child 
bereft  of  its  parents,  who  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  moral  standard,  is 
brought  up  by  others  without  any  regard 
for  its  moral  welfare,  and  with  continued 
bad  examples  before  it,  does  become  a 
moral  individual  by  reason  of  the  power 
within  it,  being  the  result  of  the  moral 
tendencies  placed  there  by  its  parents 
before  its  birth,  which  power  nullifies 
the  immoral  effect  of  its  environment. 
Thus  education  and  environment  may 
sometimes  be  acting  against,  and  some- 
times with,  hereditary  influence.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  both  these  influences  are  in 
harmony. 

A  child's  exbtence  begins  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  and  at  that  in- 
stant certain  hereditary  traits  of  its 
parents'  characters  are  imbued  in  it 
practically  for  life.  But  it  is  at  this 
period  that  a  chQd  should  enter  upon  its 
education,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
certain  tendencies  were  implanted  in  the 
embryo  at  the  moment  it  came  into  ex- 
istence by  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum, 
the  nine  months  of  a  child's  prenatal  life 
are  the  most  momentous  of  its  career, 
especially  as  far  as  its  character  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  period  can  be  used  by 
its  mother  not  only  in  doing  away  with, 
or  reducing  to  a  minimum,  any  probable 
bad  traits  which  she  may  think  it  has 
inherited,  but  also  in  implanting  into  it 
other  tendencies  and  also  increasing 
thoae  already  there,  whidi  she  may  con- 
sider cakulated  to  be  for  its  futMt^  ^ciqAl. 
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We  do  not  put  the  idea  of  prenatal 
education  forward  as  being  a  new  theory. 
What  can  be  effected  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception and  during  the  prenatal  period 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  for  Jacob 
produced  speckled  and  ring-streaked  an- 
imals at  will.  We  believe  that  many 
mothers  are  acquainted  with  the  power 
they  possess  in  this  direction,  but  how 
few  make  any  use  of  that  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  their  offspring. 

Tendencies  towards  evil  doubtless  exist 
in  all,  but  the  mother  has  tremendous 
power  to  counteract,  and  even,  perhaps 
extinguish  these  tendencies,  by  seeing 
that  during  the  three-quarters  of  a  year 
that  passes  before  her  child's  birth  only 
the  best  and  purest  ideas  are  in  her  mind. 
There  is  then  every  chance  of  the  offspring 
being  itself  possessed  of  a  tendency 
towards  what  is  moral,  and  have  an  innate 
detestation  of  all  that  is  inmioral.  How 
careful  mothers  should  be  of  the  books 
they  read,  the  thoughts  they  think,  and 
the  company  they  keep,  during  mother- 
hood. There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
during  the  prenatal  period  the  mother 
has  power  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of 


her  child  what  she  likes,  and  she  may 
thus  make  it  whatever  she  may  desire  it 
to  become  in  after  life.  When  mothers 
act  up  to  the  extent  of  the  power  they 
possess  it  will  then  become  true  in  the 
fullest  degree  that  "she  who  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world." 

Of  course  while  this  power  can  be 
used  by  mothers  for  the  production  of 
the  highest  possible  good,  it  can  be  as 
easily  used  for  the  production  of  evil. 
Thus  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that 
criminal  parents  produce  criminal  chil- 
dren. That  an  increase  in  inmioralit)r 
in  one  generation  is  productive  of  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  next,  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Postnatal  education  has  little  effect  in 
reducing  inmiorality.  Decrease  of  vic- 
ious tendencies  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  preventing  criminals  from  breeding, 
and  by  the  leaven  of  morality  being  spread 
by  mothers  realizing  and  acting  upon  the 
fact  that  their  power  over  the  disposition 
of  their  chfldren  is  exercised  with  the 
greatest  effect  if  used  while  they  are  yet 
unborn.  Arthur  Smtth. 
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TIMES  TO  the' BIRTH  OF  SOCIAIJSM. 


By  Ernest  Untermann. 


EVER  SINCE  commerce,  money, 
merchants'  capital,  interest,  profit, 
made  their  appearance  in  human  society, 
there  have  been  thinkers,  who  tried  to 
treat  of  these  matters  in  a  scientific  way. 
The  first  traces  of  a  scientific  conception 
of  economic  problems,  which  are  known 
to  us  by  fragments  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  are  found  among  the  thinkers  of 
ancient  Greece,  several  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

These  men  were  not  brought  up  in  the 
Mosaic  conception,  that  Adam  and  Eve 


were  thrown  out  of  a  paradise  and  com- 
peUed  to  work  for  a  living,  after  they  had 
made  a  very  natural  mistake.  Nor  were 
they  brought  up  in  the  modem  concep- 
tion, that  capitalists  have  always  existed 
and  wiU  always  exist.  In  fact,  tfiey  knew 
that  capitalists  were  a  very  recent,  and 
by  no  means  welcome  addition  to  the 
national  life.  And  they  were  much  in- 
clined to  regard  these  newcomers  as  a 
nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit  to  society. 
In  their  day,  the  efforts  made  by  Iq^ 
islatoTS  like  Sdon  to  protect  ttie  fmpalj 
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of  the  mass  of  citizens  against  the  greed 
of  merchants  and  mercantile  aristocrats 
were  still  vividly  remembered.  That 
the  private  property  of  a  plutocratic 
minority  should  be  held  sacred,  and  the 
private  property  of  the  vast  mass  of 
laboring  citizens  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
{dutocratic  minority,  did  not  seem  quite 
as  natural  to  the  public  men  of  Greece  as 
it  does  to  the  senators  and  congressmen 
of  the  United  States  of  Rockefeller. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  body  of 
laborers  in  Greece  were  slaves.  Their 
labor-power  was  not  a  "  free"  marketable 
commodity.  The  value  of  their  labor 
time  could  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
commerce.  Moreover,  production  was 
mainly  for  direct  use,  and  conmierce  did 
not  reach  as  deeply  into  the  productive 
sphere  as  it  did  later  under  different 
systems  of  economy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Grecian 
economists  show  neither  the  exalted 
reverence  of  modem  partisan  economists 
for  the  private  property  of  capitalists, 
Dor  do  they  appreciate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  human  labor  in  the  problems  of 
pcditical  economy.  They  deal  more  with 
effects  than  with  causes,  and  puzzle  their 
brains  with  schemes  rather  than  hbtor- 
ical  processes.  Nevertheless,  they  make 
veiy  objective  observations  and  utter 
many  profound  ideas,  which  the  par- 
tisan economists  of  modem  ruling  classes 
migjht  read  with  much  profit 

Plato,  for  instance,  understood  the 
vital  significance  of  social  division  of 
labor  for  the  constitution  of  the  Grecian 
city.  Aristotle  realized  that  conmiodities 
have  a  use-value  and  an  exchange-value. 
He  recognized  that  money  as  a  medium 
of  circulation  performs  different  functions 
than  money  as  capital.  He  even  analyzed 
mon^  as  a  measure  of  value  and  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  value  of  money 
must  be  determined  by  the  same  means 
as  diat  of  all  other  conmiodities.  He 
was  <rf  the  opinion  that  mon^  as  a  mere 
medium  <rf  circulation  owed  its  existence 
to  agreement  or  law,  that  it  had  no  in- 
trinsie  lahie  cS  its  own,  and  that  its  use- 


fulness as  coin  was  merely  an  attribute 
of  its  function  in  the  circulation.  It  was 
evident  to  him  that  the  exchange-value 
of  commodities  was  at  the  bottom  of 
their  prices.  And  since  commodities 
compare  their  exchange-values  only 
through  their  prices,  he  made  them 
measurable  through  money,  although  he 
held  that  the  value  of  the  different  objects 
measured  by  money  was  really  incom- 
mensurable. But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses he  thought  that  money  could 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  what  was  in  fact 
not  measurable.  He  was  looking  fora 
conmion  unit  of  measurement.  But  the 
basis  of  Grecian  society,  slave  labor,  pre- 
vented him  very  naturally  from  finding 
in  average  social  labor  time  the  common 
measure  of  all  exchange-values. 

The  Grecian  economists  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  historical  circum- 
stances in  which  they  lived.  So  long  as 
the  social  conditions  did  not  offer  them 
the  materials  necessary  for  a  scientific 
solution  of  economic  problems,  the  Gre- 
cian thinkers  could  not  well  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  a  scientific  solution. 

During  the  centuries  following  the 
dissolution  of  Grecian  society,  the  condi- 
tions were  even  less  favorable  for  the 
development  of  a  science  of  sociology. 
InteUectually,  the  Roman  civilization 
never  rose  to  the  intensity  and  perfection 
of  the  Grecian.  The  mental  conceptions 
of  the  feudal  era,  which  relieved  the  dis- 
int^rating  Boman,  fell  completely  into 
the  toils  of  a  mode  of  thought,  which 
turned  its  eyes  inward  rather  than  out- 
ward and  tried  to  arrive  at  objective 
truths,  not  by  an  inductive  method  of 
research,  collecting  and  classifying  ex- 
perimental facts  and  making  logical  de- 
ductions from  them,  but  by  juggling  with 
introspective  speculations  and  shutting 
out  as  much  of  the  actual  reality  as  possible. 

It  was  only  in  astronomy,  and  its  auxfl- 
iary  mathematics,  that  exact  methods  of 
observation  and  reasoning  enforced  them- 
selves. And  these  sciences  did  not  extend 
their  influence  into  the  sphere  of  social 
rdations. 
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Wherever  we  meet  with  any  thought 
touching  upon  social  matters  during  the 
medieval  period,  we  find  that  it  is  either 
confined  to  denunciations  of  the  natural 
results  following  from  private-ownership 
of  land  and  means  of  production,  with 
its  attending  class-rule,  or  to  dreamy 
Utopias,  passionate  revolts,  despairing 
outcries.  The  oppressed  classes  lived 
under  conditions,  which  prevented  them 
from  developing  any  consciously  organ- 
ized social  movements  of  such  character 
as  would  enable  them  to  understand  the 
course  of  historical  evolution  and  adapt 
themselves  to  it  as  auxiliaries.  They 
generally  worked  against  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  social  development,  not 
with  them.  Their  revolutions  were  either 
short,  spasmodic  outbreaks,  or  senti- 
mental and  resigned  theoretical  crusades 
on  the  field  of  abstract  ethics. 

In  short,  the  requirements  for  the  elab- 
oration of  scientific  social  theories  did 
not  exist  in  ancient  and  medieval  societies. 
Even  the  best  educated  brains  of  those 
days  were  dominated  by  speculative  con- 
ceptions, and  naturally  so.  Besides,  edu- 
cation was  a  privilege  of  the  select. 
Whenever  any  particularly  bright  mind 
showed  itself  among  the  oppressed  classes, 
it  was  generaUy  taken  in  hand  by  the 
ruling  classes  and  educated  to  serve  the 
interests  of  caste.  If  such  a  man  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  class,  he  was  killed 
by  the  rulers.  And  such  loyal  leaders  of 
working-class  revolutions  were  necessarily 
as  much  dominated  by  speculative  fancies 
as  the  educated  men  of  the  ruling  classes, 
for  the  conceptions  of  the  ruling  classes 
are  the  prevailing  and  dominating  ones 
so  long  as  their  rule  b  assured  by  social 
conditions. 

The  first  modem  attempts  to  introduce 
scientific  methods  into  political  economy 
were  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  rising 
merchant  towns  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  to  overcome  the  money  mon- 
iMlies  of  the  ruling  princes  and  great 
ciers.  While  these  efforts  were  reaUy 
tiggle   of   one   kind    of   monopcdy 


against  another,  their  theoretical  reflection 
assumed  the  guise  of  a  defense  of  natural 
laws  against  feudal  laws. 

The  laws  of  mercantile  economy  were 
defended  as  "natural"  laws  against  the 
"unnatural"  laws  of  feudal  privilege, 
for  the  former  were  declared  to  be  the 
expression  of  "free"  competition,  while 
the  feudal  rights  were  assailed  as  artificial 
gifts  of  class  privilege.  This  is  the  his- 
torical genesis  of  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  artificial  monopolies,  of  which 
some  modern  would-be  economists  make 
so  much  in  their  frantic  endeavors  to  de- 
fend the  little  exploiter  against  the  inroads 
of  the  large  exploiter,  and  which  they  pro- 
claim as  the  theoretical  basis  of  "  natural " 
remedies  against  industrial  and  financial 
trusts. 

Out  of  these  first  theoretical  skirmishes 
between  feudal  power  and  merchants' 
needs  arose  the  tfieoretical  controversies 
of  the  mercantilists  against  the  monetary 
system  that  was  their  mother.  In  these 
controversies,  the  superficial  notion  aris- 
ing in  the  brains  of  the  merchants  out  of 
the  surface  indications  of  commercial 
processes  were  pitted  against  the  super- 
stitious speculations  of  the  champions  of 
feudal  privileges,  who  believed  in  the 
inmaanent  mysterious  power  of  money  as 
the  sole  source  of  social  wealth.  And 
since  money  was  as  much  the  idol  of  the 
merchants  as  of  the  feudal  powers,  the 
entire  controversy  raged  about  the  pecu- 
liar forms  and  functions  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  circulation,  as  a  measure  of 
value,  as  a  standard  of  price,  as  a  hoard, 
as  a  means  of  payment,  as  interest-bear- 
ing capital  and  merchants'  capital. 

The  monetary  privileges  of  princes  and 
a  few  great  financiers  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  merchants.  The  requirements  of  ex- 
tending commerce  demanded  imperiously 
a  greater  flexibility  of  a  circulation  me- 
dium. This  led  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  establishment  of  deposit 
banks  in  the  Italian  merchant  towns, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  center  of  com- 
merce was  gradually  shifted  northward 
and  westwaid  in  the  course  of  the  f<dlow- 
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ing  centuries,  the  same  institutions  ap- 
peared  among  the  Dutch  and  the  Hansa 
towns  of  Germany. 

These  deposit  banks,  in  their  turn,  ac- 
quired a  monopoly  of  money,  and  out  of 
die  struggles  against  the  bank  monopolies 
arose  the  credit  system,  which  was  in  due 
time  to  exceed  enormously  the  scope  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  circulation  of  com- 
modities. 

This  entire  controversy  about  money, 
dragging  its  tiresome  length  through 
several  centuries,  was  at  first  naturally 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  circulation.  It 
did  not  touch  the  sphere  of  production, 
because  all  the  essential  interests  of  the 
contending  parties  centered  around  the 
control  of  the  medium  of  circulation. 
That  the  value  of  money  itself  was  not 
due  to  any  immanent  powers  of  this  me- 
dium of  circulation,  but  rested  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  productive  forces  of 
society,  was  a  concepton  that  did  not 
recommend  itself  at  the  outset  to  the 
parties  most  concerned  in  this  contro- 
versy. And  so  the  whole  theoretical 
discussion,  from  the  historical  point-of- 
view,  began  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
speculations  of  the  early  Grecian  econ- 
omists. The  reason  for  this  state  of 
tilings  is  easily  found  in  the  historical 
conditions  leading  up  to  these  contro- 
versies. I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  here. 

With  the  further  development  of  the 
merchant  class  into  a  class  of  industrial 
capitalists,  the  sphere  of  production 
gradually  asserted  its  influence  over  the 
sf^ere  of  circulation,  and  this  found  ex- 
pression also  in  the  theoretical  discus- 
sions. Already  in  the  transition  years 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  political  economy  began  to  as- 
sume its  modem  aspect  and  delve  into 
problems  of  value.  In  the  persons  of 
William  Petty,  the  founder  of  modern 
pcditical  economy,  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  passage  from  mercantilist  to 
classic  economist  theories.  He  did  not 
(Mily  reassert,  in  a  more  perfect  form, 
AtHtode's  theory  of  monqr  and  of  the 
irafaie  of  conmiodities  in  general,  but  he 


even  declared  definitely,  that  "equal 
labor'*  was  the  common  measure  of  all 
commodities.  But  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  his  theoretical  material,  and 
to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the 
working  proletariat,  he  remained  in 
doubt  about  the  practical  means,  by 
which  this  common  measure  could  be 
made  serviceable. 

Petty's  work  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
entire  mercantilist  literature  during  the 
next  century  and  paved  the  way  for  all 
subsequent  analyses  of  value.  His  em- 
phasis upon  exact  methods  of  observa- 
tion in  sociology  by  means  of  statistical 
tabulation  still  stands  as  a  lasting  rebuke 
to  all  modern  compilers  of  official  statis- 
tics, which  seem  to  be  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  baffling  unbiased 
sociological  research,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  it. 

Just  as  Petty 's  work  represents  in 
England  the  first  systematic  theory  of 
mercantilism  so  Quesnay's  work  repre- 
sents in  France  the  first  systematic  presen- 
tation of  capitalist  production.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  historical  conditions, 
under  which  the  bourgeois  revolution 
developed  and  succeeded  in  France,  the 
phpiocratic  system  of  Quesnay  consid- 
ered the  capitalist  farmers  as  the  typical 
representatives  of  industrial  capital.  For 
this  reason  this  system  remained  one- 
sided and  limited  in  its  application.  But 
it  brought  out  at  least  one  very  essential 
point,  namely,  that  it  is  fundamentally 
not  a  question  of  mere  production,  but  of 
reproduction.  In  other  words,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  to  explain  what  capital 
is,  but  how  it  maintains  itself  intact  and 
increases  itself. 

The  physiocratic  character  of  Ques- 
nay's system  made  it  unintelligible  to 
those  economists,  who  developed  the 
typical  theory  of  industrial  capital  in 
England,  where  industrialism  assumed 
its  most  typical  features.  Adam  Smith, 
whose  WeaUh  of  Nations  marks  the 
definite  repudiation  of  mercantilist  con- 
ceptions in  political  economy,  still  gropes 
his  way  rather  tentativdy  through  the 
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mazes  of  undifferentiated  and  undigested 
thought.  He  falls  in  many  respects  be- 
low Quesnay's  level,  particularly  in  his 
analysis  of  the  process  of  reproduction. 
But  nevertheless  he  shows  his  genius  by 
seeking  a  solution  of  economic  problems 
above  all  in  the  sphere  of  production, 
making  determined  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  actual  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  examining  the  influence  of 
the  different  component  parts  of  capital 
on  the  process  of  reproduction.  Here 
he  is  necessarily  vague  and  falls  into  mis- 
leading conceptions,  which  became  pit- 
falls for  the  next  generation  of  economists. 
His  greatest  error  in  this  respect  was  that 
he  considered  the  distinction  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital,  which  relates 
in  fact  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
various  parts  of  capital  are  circulated,  as 
a  fundamental  distinction  in  the  process 
of  production.  This  error  barred  his 
way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  value 
and  surplus-value. 

But  in  spite  of  this  error,  the  most 
significant  part  of  his  work  is  the  empha- 
sis which  he  lays  upon  the  problems  of 
value  and  surplus-value.  Already  some 
mercantilists  had  recognized  that  the 
increase  of  capital  must  be  due  to  an 
increase  in  social  values.  Where  does 
this  increase  come  from?  The  greater 
part  of  the  mercantilists  imagined  that 
surplus-value  arose  from  arbitrary  ad- 
ditions to  the  prices  of  commodities.  But 
even  Petty  recognized  that  the  sur{dus- 
value  of  die  whole  society  cannot  come 
from  mere  buying  and  selling.  And 
Steuart  declared  fninkly  that  the  gains 
and  losses  of  people  cheating  one  another 
in  buying  and  selling  must  mutually 
balance  one  another,  so  that  the  result 
is  the  same  as  though  they  had  sold  their 
commodities  at  normal  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  social  laws  cannot  be  studied 
by  examining  a  few  exceptions,  and  so  it 
will  not  do  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
surplus-value  of  entire  classes  by  occa- 
sional gains,  which  a  few  individuals 
may  realize  in  conuneicial  competition. 

Adam  Smith  reasserted  the  theoiy  of 


value  which  was  developed  in  the  germ 
by  Petty.  In  the  work  of  Smith,  this 
theory  is  made  the  basis  for  his  anal}rsis 
of  surplus-value.  But  since  he  neither 
perfected  Petty's  theory  of  value  nor  ap- 
plied it  consistently,  he  got  no  farther 
than  a  frank  declaration  that  ground  rent 
and  capitalist  profit  are  deductions  from 
the  product  of  productive  laborers,  who 
performed  surplus-labor  over  and  above 
the  labor  required  for  their  dwn  suste- 
nance without  receiving  an  equivalent 
for  it.  This  did  not  enable  him  to  db- 
cover  the  mechanism  by  which  particu- 
larly the  industrial  capitalist  class  secure 
control  of  the  surplus-products  of  labor- 
ers and  realize  surplus-value  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  money.  Neither  did  he 
separate  surplus-value  as  a  general  cate- 
gory from  die  different  forms  which  it 
assumes  in  industrial  profit,  merchants' 
profit,  interest  on  capital  and  ground 
rent. 

Adam  Smith  represente  in  classic 
political  economy  the  transition  period 
from  manufacture  to  manufacture,  just 
as  Petty  represents  theoretically  the 
transition  period  from  mercantilism  to 
manufacture,  and  Quesnay  the  transi- 
tion from  agricultural  to  industrial  capi- 
talism. 

The  next  man  who  marks  in  England 
a  new  historical  stage  of  production  is 
David  Ricardo,  whose  most  significant 
work  falls  into  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  is  the  typical 
economist  of  machine  production  in 
industrial  capitalism,  and,  therefore,  the 
typical  spokesman  of  bourgeois  political 
economy  in  its  modem  form. 

Ricardo  based  hb  conception  of  sur^ 
plus-value  upon  the  theory  of  value  of 
his  predecessors.  He  worked  out  the 
theoiy  of  labor-value  more  consistently 
than  any  of  them  and  applied  it  to  every 
phase  of  production  and  circulation,  to 
labor,  capital  and  money.  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  all  exchange-viEdue 
represents  materialized  labor,  and  con- 
sequently all  surplus-value  materialized 
surjdus-Iabor.    On   this   basis,   Ricardo 
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daimed  that  the  new  values  added  by 
the  labor  of  the  producing  workers  to 
the  values  already  incorporated  by  past 
labor  in  raw  materials  and  machinery 
were  divided  into  capitalist's  profits  and 
laborer's  wages,  and  that  ground  rent 
was  a  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the 
industrial  capitalists.  It  followed,  ac- 
cording to  Ricardo,  that  wages  and  profits 
rise  and  fall  in  inverse  ratio  to  one  an- 
other, without  directly  affecting  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices.  So  far  as  prices  were 
subject  to  fluctuation  around  the  real 
values  of  commodities,  Ricardo  held 
that  these  fluctuations  were  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand. 

All  these  claims  were  logical  corol- 
laries of  hb  theory  of  value,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  his  idea  that  the  accumulation 
of  capital  and  the  proportional  division 
of  capital  into  fixed  and  circulating  parts 
might  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
relative  values  of  commodities.  But 
since  he  made  no  progress  over  Adam 
Smith  in  this  respect,  and  failed  to  realize 
tfie  distinction  between  the  organic  com- 
position of  capital  in  the  sphere  of  pro- 
duction and  the  different  ways  in  which 
different  parts  of  the  value  of  capitals 
are  circulated,  he  did  not  arrive  at  a 
oonsbtent  scientific  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  value  and  surplus-value.  Neither 
did  he  deariy  separate  surplus-value  as 
a  general  category  from  its  particular 
faims  as  capitalist  profits,  landlords* 
rent,  bankers'  interest.  Above  all,  he 
£aQed  to  draw  the  logical  inferences 
from,  his  theory  of  value  with  regard  to 
flie  laborer's  share  in  his  own  product. 

But  there  were  others  who  did.  In 
Bicaido's  time,  the  industrial  proletariat 
in  England  had  developed  sufiiciently 
to  create  its  own  theories,  and  the  spokes- 
men ct  this  prdetariat  at  once  proceeded 
to  combat  the  capitalist  class  with  the 
flieqrws  <rf  its  own  thinkers. 

Just  as  Pettyls  theories  had  been  the 
phot  aiound  which  had  turned  all 
mocanfiUat  controversies  for  a  century, 
80  Bicaido'a  ttieories  became  the  center 
of  moie  tluui  fifty  years  of 


discussion,  and  remnants  of  his  theories 
survived  in  a  more  or  less  muddled  form 
long  after  the  Ricardian  school  itself  had 
given  up  the  ghost.  It  was  particularly 
the  middle  strata  of  capitalist  society, 
who  sought  consolation  in  certain  por- 
tions of  Ricardo 's  theories.  Either  they 
clung  desperately  to  Ricardo 's  theory  of 
value  and  prayed  fervently  for  a  system 
of  "free"  competition  in  which  all  com- 
modities should  be  exchanged  at  their 
real  values  without  all  the  other  **  un- 
natural" features  of  capitalist  competi- 
tion which  strike  such  cruel  blows  at  the 
little  exploiter.  Or  they  resurrected  a 
portion  of  Ricardo*s  theory  of  ground 
rent  and  built  on  it  a  scheme  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  middle  class.  An  example 
of  this  last  method  is  still  languishing  in 
American  society  in  the  shape  of  Henry 
George's  single-tax  ideas  whidi  are  offered 
to  the  working-class  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  save  the  little  exploiter  from  his 
inevitable  fate.  The  grotesque  irony  of 
single-tax  is  that  it  uses  Ricardo 's  cap- 
italist theory  of  ground  rent  as  though  it 
were  a  proletarian  theory,  that  it  general- 
izes Ricardo's  economic  rent  into  an 
indistinct  conception  of  rent  comprising 
many  different  forms  of  rent,  and  that  it 
offers  this  muddled  rehash  of  a  capitalist 
theory  in  the  interest  of  the  middle  class 
to  a  working-class,  whose  interests  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  aU  exploiting 
classes. 

The  eariy  champions  of  the  English 
proletariat  paid  little  heed  to  such  platonic 
expurgations  of  Ricardo's  theories.  They 
took  die  bull  by  the  horns  and  assumed 
from  the  very  outset  an  attitude  of  im- 
placable antagonism  to  all  capitalist  forms 
of  exploitation.  They  met  Ricardo's 
theory  of  value  with  the  following  argu- 
ment: If  labor  creates  all  exchange- 
value,  as  you  say,  then  labor  should  get 
all  it  produces.  If  the  exchange-value 
of  a  product  is  equal  to  the  labor-time 
contained  in  it  then  the  exchange-value 
of  one  day's  labor  should  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  its  product  In  other  words, 
wages  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
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product  of  labor.  But  this  is  not  so  in 
reality.  It  is  well  known  that  wages, 
the  value  of  a  definite  quantity  of  labor, 
are  always  lower  than  the  value  of  the 
product  of  labor.  The  socialists  invited 
the  capitalbts  to  draw  the  logical  infer- 
ences from  these  facts  and  stop  robbing 
the  laborers.  The  Ricardian  school  was 
unable  to  solve  this  puzzle  and  refute  by 
scientific  argument  this  position  of  the 
early  socialists.  Neither  were  the  early 
socialists  able  to  prove  by  what  means 
the  me<;Jianism  of  capitalist  production 
managed  to  reproduce  the  capital  and 
profits  of  the  capitalists  and  the  wages  of 


the  laborers.  A  new  theory  was  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  this  puzzle.  Evidently 
this  could  be  only  a  proletarian  theory, 
for  the  champions  of  the  capitalist  dass 
could  not  well  be  expected  to  formulate 
a  theory  that  would  mean  the  self-de- 
struction of  the  capitalist  class.  In  short, 
a  new  historical  class,  the  proletariat,  re- 
quired a  theory  of  its  own  which  should 
represent  its  own  interests  and  erect  its 
own  milestone,  just  as  the  preceding 
stages  of  capitalist  development  had  each 
erected  its  own  milestone  in  economic 
theories.  Ebnest  Untermann. 

Chicago^  III. 


IS  MR.  ROOSEVELT  A  FAILURE? 


By  Hon.  S.  C.  Parks. 


IT  IS  not  intended  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  this  paper  at  any  considerable 
length,  but  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
And  first,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
in  his  rSle  as  a  preacher  "  of  righteousness '  * 
and  a  lecturer  on  political  morality,  is  a 
success.  He  holds  that  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  men  are  bound  by  the  moral 
and  divine  law;  that  public  men  should 
be  ** sincere'*  and  "consistent*';  that 
**the  best  of  us  stumble  at  times'*;  and 
that  when  a  public  man  is  convinced  that 
he  has  adopted  and  inculcated  erroneous 
political  doctrines,  he  should  *' recant'*  his 
errors. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  these  excellent 
rules  to  a  few  of  his  most  notable  acts, 
and  see  how  his  practice  corresponds 
with  his  teachings. 

The  President  has  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  last  year  by  his  opposition 
to  the  trusts.  But  the  most  pernicious 
trust  in  this  country  is  the  political  trust, 
of  which  for  nearly  ten  years  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  political 
mani^rs  have  been  the  leaders  and  the 
bead.    In  speaking  of  the  qualifications 


of  Mr.  Cortelyou  for  manager  of. the 
Roosevelt  presidential  campaign  in  1904, 
Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  said  that 
Cortelyou  **had  learned  the  game  of 
politics  from  President  McKinley,  who 
was  the  most  accomplished  politician  of 
his  time.**  This  characterization  of  Mr. 
McKinley  as  a  very  skilful  and  successful 
political  gamester,  by  one  who  understood 
the  subject  well,  is  correct  Mr.  McKin* 
ley  and  his  great  manager,  Mark  Hanna, 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  United 
States  in  playing  the  game  of  politics. 
Their  winning  cards  were  money,  offices 
and  other  substantial  favors.  The  money 
they  procured  from  corporations,  trust8» 
and  individuals,  and  other  sources, 
amounted  to  many  millions.  And  it 
has  been  credibly  stated  that,  when  it  was 
considered  necessary,  in  order  to  insure 
success,  to  adopt  eictreme  measures, 
whole  states  were  bought  with  it.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  became  Mr.  Roosevelt's* cam- 
paign manager  in  1904,  and  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  the  corporations  and 
the  trusts  furnished  his  committee  with 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  whidi  to 
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''procure''  sufqxirt  for  Mr.  Roosevdt, 
die  great  ioaurance  companies  alone  con- 
tributing hundreds  of  thousands.  Since 
this  has  been  proved,  it  has  been  insisted 
Aat  this  money  should  be  returned  to 
the  companies  from  which  it  had  been 
eoRuptly  taken.  But  Mr.  Corteljou 
refused  to  return  it,  and  the  President, 
not  long  after,  appointed  him  Secretaiy  of 
the  TraEusuiy — one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  cabinet.  This  was  un- 
wise and  weU  calculated  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  countiy  in  him  as  a  ''safe  and 
sane"  diief  Magistrate.  It  b  a  hazar- 
dous thing  to  trust  such  an  office  with  a 
pcditical  gamester. 

Mr.  Leupp,  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  campaign 
biography  of  him  in  1904,  when  writing 
of  his  course  in  our  war  with  Spain,  says 
tibat  it  had  always  been  ''a  fond  dream 
with  him  to  take  part  in  a  war." 

^A  war'*  means  any  war,  without  re- 
gard to  its  origin,  objects  or  consequences. 
Accordingly,  when  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween our  country  and  Spain  over  Cuba, 
Ifr.  Roosevelt  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  fond  dream  a  reality,  and  be- 
came one  <rf  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  war,  and  continued  to  be  so  after  (in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretaiy 
of  State),  **  every  demand  made  by  him 
[Mr.  McKinley]  on  Spain  was  acceded 
to  by  the  government  of  that  country.'* 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  proved 
to  be  true  by  the  correspondence  between 
fab  department  of  the  government  and 
oar  Ifinister  to  Spain,  Gen.  Stewart  S. 
Woodford.  It  has  been  shown  so  often 
lliat  our  war  against  Spain  was  unneces- 
sarily made  by  our  government,  and  was 
not  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  but  for  politi- 
cal effect  m  the  United  States,  that  the 
aigoment  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Mr.  Boosevdt's  desire  to  distinguish 
himadf  ''in  a  war''  led  him  to  forget  the 
Divine  law,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  not  merdy  to  ** stumble** 
but  to  fall  a  vohmtaiy  victim  to  his  fond 
and  ddbrive  dieam. 

The  itnu^ert  diing  in  tiiat  wild  ddu- 


sioa  was  the  theory  that  a  man  could  be 
a  true  foQower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and 
at  the  same  time  a  fierce  promoter  of  sudi 
a  war  and  a  voluntary  and  bloody  actor 
in  it  It  would  be  easier  for  a  camd  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Nothing 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  or  done  in 
favor  of  peace  has  canceled  the  record 
he  made  against  himself  by  promoting 
and  prosecuting  the  Spanish  and  Philip- 
pine wars.  In  that  miserable  business 
he  was  actuated  by  the  same  ambition 
which  has  led  so  many  men  to  ''seek 
the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,"  or  ''wade  through  slaughter  to 
the  throne." 

Last  January,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Foreign  Conmierce  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington, he  said :  "  Do  not  give  any  nation 
any  cause  for  offense,  on  the  other  hand, 
keep  our  navy  to  such  a  pitch  of  efficiency 
as  to  make  it  a  strong  provocation  of 
good  manners  in  other  nations."  That 
was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold,  of  preaching  peace  and 
provoking  war  in  the  same  breath. 
"  Grood  manners  "  were  not  in  that  speech. 
It  was  giving  all  nations  good  "  cause  for 
offense,"  and  was  such  "a  strong  provo- 
cation" that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
true  lover  of  peace  could  have  made 
it. 

Another  notable  mistake  of  Mr.  Roose- 
vdt  was  that  part  of  his  speech  in  San 
Francisco  in  May,  190S,  in  which  he 
advocated  a  large  navy  in  order  to 
"assure"  to  the  United  States  the  "dom- 
ination" of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  was 
proposing  a  plain  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  according  to  which  "all 
nations  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  o| 
the  ocean,"  and  none  has  any  right  to 
dominate  it.  Such  a  speech  would  be 
appropriate  for  "a  demagogue  of  war," 
but  not  for  a  preacher  of  political 
"righteousness"  and  peace.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  make  good 
the  proposed  domination  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  would  lead  to  a  war,  compared 
with  which  the  war  of  the  gods  as 
described  by  Homer,  was  a  mere  ba^ig^- 
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telle.  The  fewer  war  vessek  we  have 
for  that  purpose,  the  better  for  us  and 
for  the  world.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
President,  in  the  exercise  of  those  correct 
principles  which  he  has  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  to  "re- 
cant" this  dangerous  error.  For  this 
he  has  an  illustrious  example  in  the  Book 
to  which  he  so  often  refers  in  his  sermons, 
lectures  and  speeches.  Job  was  ''the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,""  but 
when  satisfied  that  he  had  talked  un- 
wisely, he  recanted  in  a  manner  which 
all  men  in  similar  circumtsances  would 
do  well  to  imitate. 

''Who  is  he  that  hideth  counsel  with- 
out knowledge?  Therefore  have  I  ut- 
tered that  I  understood  not;  things  too 
wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew  not.  .  .  . 
I  have  h  eard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Hear, 
I  beseech  thee,  and  I  will  speak:  I  will 
demand  of  thee  and  declare  thou  unto 


me.    Wherefore    I    abhor    mysdf    and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."       y  ir,pv:M^ilft 


•  :  .  r^ 
The  President's  habit  of  interfering 
when  any  question,  national,  state  or 
social  arises,  does  not  indicate  a  very 
high  order  of  statesmanship.  His  mes- 
sages to  Congress  and  to  the  people  are 
sometimes  very  good,  but  they  are  so 
numerous  and  copious  that  they  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  wishy-washy  and 
tiresome. 

His  disposition  to  dictate  to  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government  is  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  course  of  legislation 
and  the  regular  administration  of  justiccw 
Su(h  a  practice,  if  encouraged  by  the 
politicians  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people,  will  lead  to  tiie  transformation  of 
the  national  government  into  an  elective 
monarchy,  with  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  S.  C.  Parks. 

Kansas  Ciiy^  Mo. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  SOUL:    AN  ALLEGORY. 


By  Mabel  Cuioongs  Nobton. 


THE  GREAT  Teacher  sat  by  the 
swilling,  onrushing  river  of  Life. 
By  his  side  a  shivering,  new-bom  Soul 
watched  wide-eyed  while  the  Teacher 
of  all  selected  a  lapful  of  the  dry  brown 
leaves  about  their  feet, — ^the  future  expe- 
riences, the  precious  lessons  of  the  Soul. 

The  Teacher  looked  at  the  swift  waters 
fearlessly,  for  wdl  he  knew  the  way  led 
to  Eternity.  This  every  man  should 
remember  with  awe  and  none  with  fear. 

The  Soul,  half  anxious  and  half  eager, 
waited  for  the  opening  words.  Deliber- 
ately the  Teacher  selected  a  warped  leaf 
— ^Heredity — and  set  it  afloat  in  the  run- 
ning tide,  a  mere  speck  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  All.  How  U^tly  it  rode  the 
tumbling  8ur£ftce»  and  yet,  how  gxadually^ 


how  silently,  the  swirling  eddies  in  the 
deep  pool  of  Environment  sucked  it 
under. 

It  drifted  into  the  center  of  a  tiny  eddy, 
a  Chance  Circumstance,  a  place  paltry 
in  itself  but  fitted  for  this  one  little  leaf. 
How  it  danced,  round  and  round,  faster 
and  faster.  The  Young  Soul  laughed: 
its  first  boat  was  afloat  and  seemed 
triumphant 

Faster  and  more  hungrily  curled  die 
water,  and  the  twisted  leaf  of  Heredity 
was  sucked  under  in  its  first  trial. 

But  the  Teacher,  the  Courageous,  said 
to  the  Soul:  "Dost  thou  not  see?  Thy 
boat  is  only  one — it  was  Heredity.  Now 
diat  it  is-aunk  in  Environment  you  can 
go  on  and  need  not  be  f orevor  chained  to 
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tiUs  small  spot.  Had  it  not  been  van- 
q^]8hed  bjr  diis  stronger  force,  yoo  would 
ha^e  been  doomed  to  stay  here,  stagnant, 
fiatching  this  one  ship  sai]  its  beaten 
circle.    And  look  you — you  have  grown. 

The  Soul  looked  into  the  waters  and 
bdidd  Growth,  then  turned  its  longing 
eyes  op  the  river  which  was  doubly 
beautiful  by  reason  of  the  shadows  falling 
here  and  there.  And  so  the  young  thing 
dried  its  eyes  content.  There  was  gain  in 
the  past;  there  was  Promise  in  the  Future. 

"nien  the  Teacher,  with  seeming  care- 
lessness selected  other  leaves — frail  crafts, 
and  sent  them  out  to  meet  their  fate. 
Charity  went  out,  and  the  faster  the 
eddy  of  Environment  whirled,  the  faster 
gleamed  the  silvery  underside  of  Charity, 
till  the  Soul  on  the  bank  felt  an  answering 
gleam  of  happiness  within  itself,  and  at 
last,  when  the  leaf  drifted  on,  the  Soul 
followed.    It  knew  not  why,  nor  cared. 

Necessity,  a  straight,  stiff  leaf  the 
Scyol  would  have  rejected,  but  Life  in- 


-How  ugly!'*  said  the  Soul. 

''How  beautiful!"  said  Life. 

**!  hate  it,''  said  the  Soul. 

''You  are  still  ignorant,'*  and  Life 
with  fingers  of  wisdom  set  Necessity 
afloat.  Luxury  had  dropped  of  itsdf 
into  the  stream  and  was  long  since 
iriiirled  out  of  sight.  Beauty  was  ob- 
scnied  by  the  drtft  of  the  river.  How 
unendurable  Necessitv  seemed,  what  dark 
places  she  sought,  how  she  was  buffeted 
by  the  tide.  The  wind  roared,  great 
ftofins  raged,  and  when  they  calmed 
Neecasity  was  still  afloat,  still  creeping 
oo.  The  Soul,  growing  by  reason  of  its 
effort,  was  becoming  proud  of  this  un- 
comdy  vessd.  And  while  the  Soul 
wmtdied  breathlessly.  Destiny,  all  unseen, 
set  afloat  a  sturdy  cnft,  UscdFulness. 

Tbe  tides  brought  Usefulness  and 
Veuutiiy  together;  they  clung  closely 
and  were  Devermore  seen  apart  Steadily 
oowaid  tiicj  drifted  and  steadily  onward 
■ttdied  Ltfe  aiid  ttie  Soul. 

SfiJcUmfw  die  Soul  forgot  the  Teacher, 
bpit  Ae  Tcadier  was  always  there.  At 
lHt»  lAsr  nmaj  ttmnblings   and   the 


deepest  agony,  the  Soul  perceived  the 
inward  beauty  in  Necessity  and  in  Use- 
fulness. 

Nevermore  could  it  regret  Beauty; 
never  could  it  long  for  Luxuiy. 

And  in  a  quiet  nook  in  the  river  the 
Soul  beheld  itself  grown  to  full  stature, 
and  yet  not  quite  matured. 

Then  the  Teacher  spoke. 

"Here,"  he  said  gently,  "is  Love," 
and  He  held  up  the  largest,  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  of  all.  It  had  lain  hidden 
under  many  others,  unperceived  by  the 
Soul. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  Soul,  looking  first  at 
the  strong  tide,  then  at  the  tender  leaf. 
"Keep  it!  See,  I  will  hold  it  next  to  my 
heart  where  its  beauty  wiU  never  wither." 

Life  frowned.  "  Will  you  never  learn  ? 
Is  Love  so  frail  that  it  cannot  last  ?" 

But  the  Soul  in  ignorance  and  terror 
clung  to  the  hands  of  Destiny,  sobbing, 
"Oh!  keep  it,  keep  it!  The  others  are 
all  gone.  This  one  keep  for  me,  just 
this  one!" 

And  Life  tore  the  leaf  from  the  fingers 
of  the  Soul  and  set  Love  adrift. 

Oh,  the  struggles,  the  anxiety,  the 
alternating  hope  and  fear,  as  the  Soul 
watched  this  most  precious  of  all.  How 
beautiful  it  was  when  it  glided  over  the 
smooth  way.  How  triumphantly  it  would 
rise  to  4||e  surface  after  a  dark  and  unseen 
passage. 

Whenever  Love  disappeared  the  Soul 
would  wring  its  hands  and  utter  piercing 
cries.  But  the  Teacher  led  ever  and 
ever  onward,  and  here  and  there  the  tor- 
tured Soul  caught  sight  of  Love. 

Sometimes  it  sailed  with  Sorrow,  some- 
itmes  with  Usefulness.  Often  it  raced 
with  Charity.  Success  sometimes  flashed 
between  Love  and  the  Soul,  but  ever  the 
Soul  was  seeking  this  one  thing.  And 
at  last  the  Soul  was  unafraid.  Turning 
to  throw  itsdf  in  adoration  at  the  feet  ot 
the  All-Wise  Teacher,  it  beheld  Him  afar 
off,  beckoning  at  the  Grates  of  Paradise. 
And  running  swiftly  forward,  the  Soul 
went  in  also. 

Mabel  CuiaoNGa  Nobtqn* 

Niagara  FatU.  N.  Y. 
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Bt  Mabt  Putnam  Denny. 


•'/^AR  NUMBER  Seven— shipment 

\^  of  beef — ^iced  for  three  days," 
the  shipping  clerk  called  out  to  Edwin 
Swanson,  foreman  of  the  ice  gang. 

''Yah/'  Swanson  answered  in  a  half 
faltering  tone;    ''all  ri^t." 

"Sure?'*  the  clerk  asked  with  empha- 
sis as  he  noticed  the  falter  in  the  man's 
voice. 

"All  O.  K."  the  young  Swede  reas- 
serted in  a  stronger  voice,  and  walked 
briskly  from  the  counting  room-out  to  the 
platform  that  stretched  above  the  great 
line  of  cars. 

Men  were  hurrying  from  the  smoking 
rooms  with  the  barrels  of  cured  hams, 
others  hung  the  great  quarters  of  beef  in 
the  cars,  Sumikura  the  little  Jap  that  pre- 
sided over  the  vat  of  boiling  water  where 
the  sausages  were  cooked,  ran  out  with  a 
string  of  them  hanging  like  pig-tails  from 
his  shoulders,  to  report  the  marvelous 
success  of  a  new  process  for  preparing 
the  bologna.  Yet  Swanson  did  not 
notice  the  hurrying  figures ;  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  place  for  several  minutes, 
trying  to  convince  hb  own  mind  that  he 
was  sure  before  he  caught  the  motor  for 
the  lodging  house  out  on  Q  street  He 
was  sure  as  far  as  his  own  hand  went, 
certain  that  he  had  given  just  the  right 
orders  to  each  man,  but  he  was  never 
sure  of  Jack  Holt,  the  sdf-appointed 
leader  of  the  third  division  of  the  gang. 
Jack  was  a  shirk  and  influenced  the  men 
around  him  to  shirk.  Swanson  was 
called  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform 
when  Jack  was  icing  his  department  of 
the  car.  He  swore  that  he  put  in  just 
the  right  amount  of  ice,  but  Jack's  word 
meant  nothing. 

At  any  other  time  the  question  would 
have  scarcely  disturbed  Swanson,  for  he 

id  had  so  many  rough  turns  since  he 


landed  in  America  and  drifted  out  to 
South  Omaha  and  the  great  packing 
houses, — since  he  had  begun  the  struggle 
from  running  the  trucks  across  the  plat- 
form to  the  position  as  a  foreman,  that 
he  would  not  have  noticed  another  knock, 
only  there  was  someone  ebe  in  hb  reck- 
oning to-night — ^the  thought  of  a  slender, 
fair-faced  Swedbh  giri,  with  a  crown  of 
yeUow  hair,  coming  across  the  ocean 
toward  him. 

Edwin  Swanson  had  thought  of  Thekla 
as  a  far-off  gleam  of  li^t,  a  vbion  hidden 
in  the  mbts  that  surrounded  the  home- 
land, since  he  had  reached  America  and 
met  with  the  sudden  disillusionment  that 
so  often  awaits  the  immigrant  There  was 
no  chance  of  sending  for  Thekla  or  of 
making  a  home  for  her  as  he  strug^^ed 
through  the  first  three  years,  scarcely 
earning  a  lodging  and  scanty  board  for 
himself.  Then  came  the  sudden  turn, 
the  promotion  and  possibility  of  redeem- 
ing hb  prombe  to  the  girl.  He  had 
scarcely  received  the  first  two  months' 
pay  when  a  letter  was  on  its  way  to 
Sweden,  with  the  passage  money.  Now  at 
the  thought  the  face  of  die  man  grew  dark. 
If  any  trouble  should  come  through 
Jack  and  the  cargo  of  beef?  If  when 
Thekla  reached  the  great  Union  Station 
in  Omaha,  he  must  meet  her  empty 
handed  with  no  food  or  home  to  offer  ? 

But  the  hope  that  had  stirred  the  spirit 
of  the  man  for  the  last  three  months  rose 
above  the  dark  foreboding,  and  as  he 
looked  up  beyond  the  crowded  platform, 
the  great  squares  of  buildings  with  their 
divbions  of  work,  the  glare  of  the  furnaces, 
stretched  the  range  of  hiUs  that  bounded 
the  city,  with  their  rugged  outlines 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Thursday  morning  Swanson  was  almost 
knocked  off  hb  feet  as  Henry  Morton, 
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tiie  shij^Miig  clerk»  came  waving  a  tde- 
giam:  ''The  wlude  caigo  of  Number 
Seven  was  spoQed  when  they  opened 
tiie  car  at  Philadelphia/*  Morton 
paused  a  moment;  the  way  the  Swede 
took  the  trouble  surprised  him.  If  he 
had  cursed  and  raved  he  would  not  have 
noticed.  But  a  great  sQence  seemed  to 
settle  over  the  man.  He  stretched  his 
hand  out  toward  the  hills  with  their 
fliou^t  of  freedom  and  life»  but  did  not 
speak. 

Morton  was  accustomed  to  managing 
tihe  men,  scoring  them  for  their  mistakes 
or  in  an  oflFJiand  way  introducing  the  new 
hands  to  tiieir  work»  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  sQence  of  this  man's 
fife.  ''There's  only  one  way/'  he  finally 
said,  tiying  to  grope  toward  the  man's 
deep  trouble,  "You  wiU  have  to  pay  for 
die  cargo.  Itll  take  your  wages  for  a 
kmg  time,  perhaps  a  year,  but  then  you  'd 
better  do  it  than  lose  your  place.  You 
have  probably  got  a  litUe  saved  and  they 
win   take  the  rest  in   payments   every 

SKMltti." 

Swanson  did  not  answer;  the  darkness 
and  perplexity  completely  enveloped  him. 
With  a  muttered  sentence  in  Swede  he 
tnmed  toward  Jack  H<dt,  who  stood  a 
few  feet  away  enjoying  Swanson's  dis- 
comfiture. Jack  Imew  well  enough  what 
die  telegram  meant;  he  was  mad  with 
jealousy  at  the  Swede  because  he  had 
oatstripped  him  with  his  superior  push 
and  get-up.  Swanson  glared  at  the  man 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  with  a  wild 
ciy  of  pent-up  madness  and  despair,  he 
gave  hnn  two  or  three  fierce  blows. 

The  next  Swanson  knew  he  was  in  the 
€£Bct  of  G.  H.  Lewis,  the  superintendent, 
waiting  for  fur&er  orders.  After  a 
hurried  consultation  with  the  shipping 
derk,  Lewis  turned  toward  the  man: 
"Your  assault  on  Holt  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  unprovoked.  We  feel  that 
for  a  time  at  least  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
placed  over  other  men.  So  you  must 
lake  your  old  place  in  the  gang."  Lewis 
paused  a  moment  as  if  to  aUow  the  man 
a  bteatfi  bciore  he  finished  his  sentence: 


"Oh  yes,  and  that  last  cargo  of  beef  is 
spoiled:  We  can't  give  you  much  pay  for 
a  few  months." 

"Haven't  you  anything  to  say  for 
yourself  ?  "  Lewis  questioned  as  the  man 
turned  away  without  speaking. 

"Nothin',"  Swanson  murmured — and 
began  another  weary  tramp  up  and  down 
the  platform  as  he  awaited  his  next  as- 
signment of  work. 

''That  man's  silence  is  oppressive," 
the  shipping  clerk  said  to  Lewis  a  week 
later,  "  The  fellows  jeer  and  laugh  at  him 
for  his  set-back,  and  caU  him  Old  Swede, 
but  he  does  n't  seem  to  notice.  All  his 
rage  seemed  exhausted  in  those  blows  he 
gave  Jack  Holt.  There's  just  one  settled 
look  of  sOence,  of  darkness.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  trouble  in  the  man's 
life,  greater  and  above  any  jeer  or  cuff 
the  men  can  give." 

"Yes,"  Lewis  answered,  "His  is  a 
strange  case.  I  wish  I  had  more  time 
to  study  these  men.  So  many  types  and 
nationalities.  But  with  all  tfieir  differ- 
ences they  are  real  men  with  their  deep 
troubles  and  struggles." 

George  Lewis  was  a  big,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  square  chin  and 
hard  lines  of  decision  in  his  face,  worn  by 
long  years  of  contact  with  men — men  of 
every  grade  and  degree.  Yet  beneath 
the  brusque  manner  and  voice,  there 
sometimes  stole  a  gentler  note,  and  a 
twinkle  of  compassion  for  some  fellow 
down  in  the  race  would  shine  from  the 
gray  eyes.  He  was  a  strong  man  and 
he  required  strength  from  other  men. 
The  young  Swede's  sUent  endurance  of 
his  reverse,  and  what  seemed  some  greater 
trouble  back  of  it,  moved  Lewis  more  than 
any  word  of  complaint  or  entreaty. 

A  few  mornings  after  Swanson  stood 
for  an  hour  in  the  inner  office  before  the 
Superintendent's  desk.  Lewis  came  in 
from  his  hurried  examination  of  all  of 
the  work  of  the  great  packing-house,  and 
asked,  "  What's  wanted  ? " 

"Could  I  get  off,  for  an  hour  this 
afternoon,  to  meet  the  four  o'clock 
train  ?"  Swanson  answered. 
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^llVho 's  coming  ?'' Lewis  sharfdy  ques- 
tioned, but  as  he  looked  up  the  silence  in 
the  man's  face  forbade  ftir&er  interro- 
gation. He  picked  up  a  special  letter 
that  lay  unopened  on  the  desk,  and  in  his 
absent-minded  way  studied  it  for  a 
moment — and  then  said  in  a  tone  of 
assent — **  I  suppose*  if  it  is  important" 

Swanson  looked  at  the  unopened  letter 
with  the  hungiy  stare  of  the  b^gar  in 
the  winodw  of  a  shop.  Oh»  that  it  might 
have  some  message  for  him!  Just  as  the 
man  turned  to  leave  the  office,  Lewis 
tore  open  the  envelope,  "Wait!**  he 
thund^ed,  as  his  eyes  swept  over  the 
opening  lines  and  Swanson's  hand  was 
on  the  door.  The  man  groped  back 
toward  the  desk.  "This  letter,**  Lewis 
said,  after  he  had  time  to  comprehend  its 
meaning,  "states  that  the  car  of  beef 
that  we  were  troubled  about,  did  n*t 
belong  to  us,  but  was  from  Cudahy*s 
house.  The  whole  affair  was  a  bungle 
and  mistake."  Lewis  watched  the  light 
dawn  in  the  man's  face  as  he  spoke,  "  I  've 
worked  among  men,  long  enough,**  he 
went  on,  "  to  understand  them  a  little, 
and  I  knew  there  was  some  great  ques- 
tion which  your  sudden  reverse  made  it 
impossible  for  you  to  solve.  I  regret  that 
those  fdlows' miserable  mistake  out  there 
in  the  East,  should  have  caused  you 
these   weeks    of   silent    struggle,"    and 
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Lewis,   unaUe   to   find   further   words, 
reached  his  hand  out  toward  the  man. 

"Train  from  the  East — hour  late, — 
don*t  you  see  the  bulletin  over  there?*' 
the  station  master  exclaimed  as  Swanson 
touched  his  arm  and  eagerly  asked  the 
train  time. 

But  Swanson  did  not  notice  him,  there 
was  only  the  thought  of  Thekla — of  the 
home  and  care  that  once  more  he  felt 
the  power  of  giving  her.  He  strode 
through  the  corridors  waiting,  waiting. 
When  the  great  hands  of  the  clock  pointed 
ten — ^five — one  minute  to  four,  he  was  at 
the  iron  gate  with  the  watchman. 

There  was  the  whistie  of  the  approach- 
ing train,  the  moment  of  supreme  ex- 
pectancy, the  crowd  of  passengers  as 
they  hurried  across  the  tracks,  the  face 
of  Thekla  as  she  turned  with  the  ques- 
tioning, bewildered  look,  the  little  cry  of 
joy,  reaching  out  her  hands  with  tiieir 
burdens  toward  Swanson. 

The  girl  knew  nothing  as  she  stood  on 
the  platform  that  afternoon,  her  fair  &oe 
turned  toward  Edwin  Swanson  in  simjde 
trust,  of  the  struggle  that  the  man  had 
won,  and  Swanson  forgot  all  as  he  drew 
her  away  from  the  crowd  towards  .a 
sheltered  seat  in  the  waiting  room. 

Many  Putnam  Dknnt. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET    HOUR. 

THE    POET:     fflS    MISSION   AND    MESSAGE. 


!•  THE  OAT  AND  THE  NIQHT  OF  THE  POET. 

IN  PERIODS  of  spiritual  quick^iiiig, 
times  when  moral  idealism  dominates 
the  conscience  of  nation  or  people,  the  poet 
becomes   a   powerful   influence,   broadening 

[NoU:  "In  the  Minor  of  the  Present**  Mr. 
Flower  oommonti  oo  great  events— the  fignificsnt 
fiflliti  and  shadows  of  the  present  In  '^Hie 
raitor'i  Quiet  Hour**  he  will  Smsam  from  time  to 
time  liteniy,  ethical  and  phikiophioal  problems 
that  diallenge  the  attention  of  ^ben^^Mal  people.] 


and  enriching  life  and  giTing  upward  impul- 
sion to  society.  But  in  times  when  the  ideal 
becomes  subordinate  to  egoistic  domination, 
when  the  materialism  of  the  market  ii  more 
potent  than  the  magic  of  truth,  justice  and 
lore  in  the  puUic  consciousness,  few  poeti 
appear  and  tiieir  message  for  the  most  part 
fdls  on  ears  deaf  to  its  music.  To  the  man 
cm  the  street,  engrossed  in  the  greed  for  gold, 
the  poet  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Moral  idealism  stirs  life  in  its  deqwrt  and 
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difinest  centers  and  awakens  all  that  is  best 
and  most  profound  in  the  life  of  man.  It 
qoidcens  the  spiritual  energies  and,  as  we 
would  naturaUy  expect,  calls  forth  the  poet, 
who  18  the  man  of  imagination,  the  rerealer, 
fhft  awakener,  the  interpreter. 

Thus,  after  our  own  nation  was  bom,  after 
we  had  nailed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  mast-head  of  the  infant  Republic 
and  conmutted  ourselves  to  great  moral  prin- 
ciples  that  are  as  eternally  true  as  they  are 
▼ftal  and  uplifting  in  influence,  our  country,  in- 
fant thou^  she  was  amongthe  nations,  became 
the  moral  leader  in  the  governments  of  the 
world.  Then  came  forth  the  poets,  messen- 
gen  who  kept  alive  and  long  furthered  the 
onward  impulse  of  our  idealism  that  was  the 
greatest  upward  force  in  the  world  politics  of 
the  age.  Then  it  was  that  Emerson  and 
Lowdl,  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  Bryant 
and  Whitman,  appeared  as  great  revealers, 
mtopieten  and  awakeners.  They  spoke 
the  message  of  God  to  man.  They  directed 
die  eyes  of  the  masses  to  the  marvels,  the 
mysteiy  and  the  message  of  nature  and  to 
tlie  great  throbbing  Life  that  is  the  soul  of 
nature  and  of  all  living  things.  They  became 
wnj-ahowers  of  life  and  inspirers  of  noble 
tboug^ts  and  ^orious  deeds. 

Eng^d  also  yidded  to  the  spell  of  the 
cpodi  of  liberalism  and  democracy,  coming 
under  the  impubion  of  moral  idealism, 
wliicli  in  politics  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
irresponsible  and  despotic  personal  rule  and 
die  establishment  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  so  broad  and  firm  a  manner  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  BiU  the  face  of  the 
mother  country  has  been  set  toward  democ- 
racy. This  wave  of  idealism  that  freed  the 
slaves  of  Jamaica,  that  gave  En^^and  the  Re- 
form BiU,  and  that  repoded  the  odious  Com 
Laws  and  established  Free  Trade,  was  at- 
tended by  a  ^lendid  band  of  true  poets, — 
bards  of  nature  and  human  progress.  Words- 
worth, Byron  and  Shdley  were  among  these 
leadefs,  and  they  passed  the  torch  to  the 
Brownings  and  Tennyson. 

But  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  idealism 
diat  lifted  akxft  the  banner  of  democracy  and 
fafoadeoad  and  ennoUed  manhood,  came 
manrdons  strides  in  inventive  and  scientific 
disoofcfj,  wiiidi  dianged  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  offcved  the  hire  of  great  wealth  to  daring 
•ooIb  wbo  would  throw  aside  all  things  save 
Ibe  pamioii  tor  acquiring  gM.  Then  egoism 
arose  and  gmppied  with  the  genius  of  attmkm. 


It  was  the  old  struggle,  in  which  reactionarj 
thou^t,  dass  interests  and  materialism  fou^t 
against  idealism.  The  lust  for  gold  was 
pitted  against  the  ideal  of  brotherhood. 
Great  fortunes  were  quickly  acquired  and 
the  vision  of  the  people  was  shifted  from  the 
splendor  that  lights  the  crest  of  the  spiritual 
Alps  to  the  banqueting  halls  of  material  ac- 
quisition. Gradually  sordid  concepts  gained 
sway  over  moral  idc»ls,  and  as  a  result  reac- 
tion, dass  interests  and  corruption  crept  into 
government  and  into  business  life,  while 
moral  lethargy  stole  over  church  and  school. 

Naturally  enough,  such  conditions  were 
fatal  to  genuine  poetry.  The  master  note  of 
life  did  not  and  could  not  wake  and  woo  into 
activity  those  divine  emotions  that  are  the 
weUsprings  of  poetry  and  enduring  civiliza- 
tion— the  dixir  of  national  life.  Scarcely  a 
poet  of  democracy  of  the  first  rank  has  arisen 
in  America  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Indeed, 
if  we  except  Edwin  Markham,  we  know  of  no 
really  great  people's  poet,  no  popular  singer 
whose  imaginitave  power  has  been  of  the 
highest  order.  And  Mr.  Markham,  the  ex- 
ception, the  Shasta  or  Tacoma  among  our 
present-day  singers  of  democracy,  was  saved 
to  freedom's  cause  by  isolation  during  the 
formative  period  of  youth  from  the  dominant 
influence  of  our  latter-day  materialistic  life. 
Democracy  is  able  to  glory  in  his  great  work 
because  he  was  eariy  environed  by  that  moral 
sanity  and  idealism  that  call  forlii  the  divine 
impulses  in  man  and  favw  the  devdopment 
of  the  poetic  gift  When  a  child,  his  most 
sensitive  years  were  passed  herding  flocks  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Sierras,  encirded  by  the 
austerity  and  sublimity,  the  grandeur  and  the 
beauty  of  nature;  and  hb  intellectual  com- 
panions at  this  time  were  Homer,  Milton, 
Byron  and  other  great  poets  whose  moral 
strength  or  enthusiasm  for  humanity  stirred 
the  profoundest  depths  of  the  duUd.  Hence 
his  environment  was  much  the  same  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  poets  of  the  earlier  day  who 
came  into  the  fidd  of  activity  at  a  time  of 
moral  enthusiasm,  when  ethical  idealism 
dominated  the  public  imagination.  Mr. 
Markham  is,  we  bdieve,  the  one  great  poet 
of  democracy  of  the  America  of  the  present 
day, — the  greatest  poet  of  freedom  and 
humanity  since  Whitman  left  us.  As  one  of 
England's  most  critical  essayists  recently  in 
a  personal  letter  observed,  *'He  is  the  greatest 
poet  in  America,  and  the  greatest  poet  of 
democracy  in  the  world." 
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There  are  two  reasons  why  poets  and 
prophets  are  wanting  in  ages  when  egoism 
and  materialistic  oommerdalism  are  rife. 
The  spirit  of  the  day  does  not  appeal  to  the 
divine  side  of  life  or  awaken  moral  enthusi- 
asm. The  waves  of  influence  that  sweep 
over  the  plastic  brain  are  not  profound  enough 
to  awaken  and  call  to  life  the  greater  and 
more  divindy  potential  dements  of  being. 
Then  again,  the  ear  of  the  people  is  not 
attuned  to  catch  and  be  moved  by  a  divine 
symphony.  This  is  why  the  essential  great- 
ness of  Edwin  Markham's  poetry  is  only 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  our  people. 
Only  since  we  have  begun  to  awaken  firom 
the  profound  moral  inertia  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  his  worth  been  even  partially 
recognized.  America,  even  in  her  short 
histoiy,  has  witnessed  the  day  and  the  night 
of  the  poet. 

n.    THE  TRITE  POET  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

In  periods  of  moral  depression  there  are 
often  many  rhjrmesters  and  coiners  of  musical 
phrases,  but  they  lack  the  power  of  the  poet. 
They  are  imitators.  Their  work  lacks  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal.  They  conform  to 
the  laws  of  versification  and  are  able  to  make 
rhjrmes;  but  the  poet  is  far  more  than  a 
versifier  or  a  ihymester.  He  is  endowed 
with  imagination.  He  possesses  genius  and» 
as  Schopenhauer  well  says:  "That  which 
distinguishes  genius,  and  should  be  the 
standard  of  judging  it,  is  the  height  to  which 
it  b  able  to  soar  when  it  is  in  the  proper 
mood  and  finds  a  fitting  occasion.*' 

The  true  poet  possesses  in  far  larger  degree 
than  the  ordinary  individual  the  seeing  ^e, 
the  hearing  ear,  the  feeling  heart.  His  true 
mission  is  that  of  revealer,  interpreter  and 
awakener.  Let  us  ducidate. 
-  Most  people  go  through  the  world  more  or 
less  asleep, — dead  to  the  wonder,  the  beauty 
and  the  witchery  that  environ  them.  The 
splendor  of  the  dawn  and  sunset,  the  sub- 
limity of  the  mountain,  the  mystery  and 
maj^ty  of  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  the  wayside 
flower,  the  eternal  yet  ever-shiftng  panorama 
of  nature,  so  rich  in  food  for  the  normal 
imagination,  are  but  dimly  realized  or  fdt 
until  the  poet  comes  en  rapport  with  nature. 
He  sees  and  feds  the  g^oiy  and  the  spdl  so 
vividly  that  he  awakens  the  people  to  the 
wonder  all  about  them,  that  swathes  nature 
in  a  shining  robe  of  g^ory.  By  making  the 
^^lind  thus  see  he  has  emidied  the  Hves  of 


minions.  He  has  fed  the  starving  imagina- 
tion of  the  worid  that  was  hungiy  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  that  was  starving  because  it  failed 
to  see  the  bounty  at  its  feet 

Nor  ii  this  all.  The  poet  enters  the  hdiiest 
of  holies  of  life.  He  is  the  hig^-priest  of  God. 
To  him  is  given  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
g^oiy  of  the  Infinite,  the  light  of  Shekinah  in 
the  holiest  of  holies.  He  approaches  the 
throbbing  heart  of  the  Infinite  and  feels  the 
pulsation  of  Being.  To  him  it  is  given  to 
behold  the  heights  and  depths.  He  is  as  one 
who  is  taken  upon  a  mountain  top  and  given 
the  vision  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
with  all  that  they  possess.  He  has  the  power 
of  penetration  and  projection.  He  becomes 
cosmic  in  his  consdousness  and  feeling.  He 
realizes  the  solidarity  of  life  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  living  things.  He  knows 
that  an  injustice  to  one  is  a  wrong  to  all. 
Hence  he  becomes  the  voice  for  the  oppressed, 
the  hdper  of  those  who  are  under  the  whed. 

With  SheUey  he  cries : 

"I  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  bdidd 

The  selfish  and  me  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.'* 

Victor  Hugo  has  graphically  described  the 
function  of  the  poet  in  tiie  presence  of  human 
misery,  of  ignorance  and  of  injustice,  when  he 
says: 

"These  burdened  ones  are  silent;  they 
know  nothing,  they  can  do  nothing,  th^ 
think  nothing:  they  simply  endure.  They 
are  hungry  and  cold.  Thdr  inddicate  flesh 
appears  through  their  tatters.  Who  makes 
these  tatters?  The  purple.  The  nakedness 
of  virgins  comes  from  the  nudity  of  odalisques. 
From  the  twisted  rags  of  the  daughters  of  the 
people  faU  pearls  for  the  Fontanges  and  the 
Chateauroux.  It  is  famine  that  gUds  Ver- 
saiUes.  The  whole  of  this  living  and  dying 
shadow  moves;  these  spectral  forms  are  in 
the  pangs  of  death;  the  mother's  breast  is 
diy,  the  father  has  no  work,  the  brain  has  no 
light.  .  .  • 

''The  group  of  little  ones  is  wan.  This 
whole  mass  expires  and  creeps,  not  having 
even  the  power  to  love;  and  perhaps  unknown 
to  them  while  they  bow  and  submit,  from  all 
that  vast  unconsdousness  in  which  Right 
dwdls,  from  the  inarticulate  murmur  of  those 
wretched  breaths  mingled  together  proceeds 
an  indescribable,  confused  voice,  a  mysterloua 
fog  of  eipresskm,   succeeding,   q^IaUe  bj 
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fjBaUe,  in  the  darkness,  in  uttering  wonderful 
wonb:  Futare»  Humanity,  Liberty,  Equality, 
Pkogreas.  And  the  poet  listens,  and  he  hears; 
and  he  looks,  and  he  sees;  and  he  bends 
lower  and  lower,  and  he  weeps;  and  then 
growing  with  a  strange  growth,  drawing  from 
all  that  darkness  his  own  transfiguration,  he 
stands  erect,  terrible  and  tender,  above  all 
these  wretched  ones — those  of  high  place  as 
wefl  as  those  of  low — with  flaming  eyes. 

''And  with  a  loud  voice  he  demands  a 
reckoning.  And  he  says.  Here  is  the  effect! 
And  he  says.  Here  is  the  cause!  Light  is  the 
remedy.  He  is  like  a  great  vase  full  of  hu- 
manity shaken  by  the  hand  within  the  doud, 
from  which  should  fall  to  earth  great  drops, — 
fire  for  the  oppressors,  dew  for  the  oppressed. 
Ah!  you  deem  that  an  evil  ?  Well,  we,  for  our 
part,  approve  it.  It  seems  to  us  right  that 
some  one  should  speak  when  all  are  suffering. 
The  ignorant  who  enjoy  and  the  ignorant 
who  suffer  have  equal  need  of  instruction. 
The  law  of  fraternity  is  derived  from  the 
law  of  labor.  The  practice  of  killing  one 
another  has  had  its  day;  the  hour  has  come 
for  loving  one  another.  It  is  to  promulgate 
these  truths  that  the  poet  is  good." 

Again  it  is  with  the  poet's  eye  that  the  great 
Frenrhman  sees  when  he  pleads  for  the 
utility  of  art,  for  the  Beautiful-Useful — pleads 
lor  art  to  be  made  the  servant  of  humanity 
in  the  upliftment  of  all  the  people: 

''Some  pure  lovers  of  art,  moved  by  a 
aolidtode  which  is  not  without  its  dignity 
and  Its  nobility,  discard  the  formula,  'Art 
lor  Frogress,'  the  Beautiful-Useful,  fearing 
lest  the  useful  should  deform  the  beautiful. 
Th^  tremble  to  see  the  drudge's  hand  attached 
to  the  muse's  arm.  According  to  them,  the 
ideal  may  become  perverted  by  too  much 
contact  with  reality.  They  are  solicitous 
lor  the  snbUme  if  it  descends  as  far  as  to 
hnmanity.    Ah!  th^  are  in  error. 

"The  useful,  far  from  circumscribing  the 
anbKme  enlarges  it. 

"Art  is  the  azure;  but  the  azure  from  above, 
whence  falls  the  ray  which  swells  the  wheat, 
ycDowa  the  maiae,  rounds  the  apple,  gilds 
the  orange,  sweetens  the  grape.  Again  I  say, 
a  farther  service  is  an  added  beauty.  At  all 
efcnte,  where  is  the  diminution?  To  ripen 
the  beel-iool,  to  water  the  potato,  to  increase 
theyiddof  Inoeni,of  dover,  orof  hay;  to  be 
a  feDow-VQiksMui  widi  iht  ploughman,  the 
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vine-dresser  and  the  gardener, — this  does 
not  deprive  the  heavens  of  one  star.  Ah  I 
immensity  does  not  despise  utility, — and  what 
does  it  lose  by  it?  Does  the  vast  vital  fluid 
that  we  call  magnetic  or  dectric  flash  through 
the  doud-masses  with  less  splendor  because 
it  consents  to  perform  the  office  of  pilot  to  a 
bark,  and  to  keep  constant  to  the  north  the 
little  needle  entrusted  to  it,  the  gigantic 
guide?" 

"Thie  poet-seer,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Grierson 
in  his  fine  essay  on  The  Cdtic  Temperament^ 
"does  not  give  us  a  mere  impression,  a  deflni' 
tion  of  something  fdt  exdusivdy  by  himself, 
but  he  interprets.    .    .    . 

"To  the  superficial  student  Nature  is  a 
sealed  book.  The  quasi-poetic  mind  can 
never  be  made  to  comprdiend  the  relation 
that  exists  between  nature  and  man.  'A 
landscape  represents  a  state  of  the  soul,'  says 
Amid.  But  it  requires  a  writer  with  a  soul 
to  say  so.  Out  of  twenty  persons  who  may 
admire  a  landscape,  hardly  one  has  Any  idea  of 
the  psychological  relationship  of  color  and  form 
with  the  mental  state  of  the  beholder.  In 
nature,  as  in  art,  people  are  most  attracted 
by  the  trivial  and  the  insignificant. 

"  Few  can  fed  and  appredate  the  ensemble  of 
light,  color,  shadow  and  form  manifest  in  the 
visible  world  in  any  place  or  season." 

And  it  is  the  function  of  the  poet  to  reveal 
all  this;  to  interpret  nature  to  the  soul;  to 
show  the  oneness  of  life,  the  sanity,  the  soli- 
darity and  the  unity  of  being.  The  function 
of  the  poet  is  one — service.  He  is  the  re-' 
vealer,  the  interpreter,  the  awakener.  But 
his  mission  may  lead  him  along  various 
paths.  He  may  hold  the  magic  mirror  of 
his  own  imaginatve  perceptions  up  to  nature, 
that  the  people  may  see  with  his  eyes.  He 
may  take  us  to  the  peaks  of  the  Himalajras  of 
philosophy  and  there  reveal  life  in  its  pro- 
foundest  and  most  august  manifestations. 
He  may  awaken  the  public  conscience  to  the 
misery  of  the  masses,  bom  of  injustice  and 
the  attempt  of  man  to  forget  that  he  is  his 
brother's  keeper.  But  whether  he  is  a  Homer, 
a  Dante,  a  Milton,  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Bryant, 
a  Browning  or  an  Emerson,  a  Hugo,  a  Lowell, 
a  Whittier  or  a  Markham,  in  all  cases  his 
function  is  to  reveal  nature  and  the  moral 
order  to  the  consciousness  of  man  in  a  com-^ 
pdling  way. 

B.  O.  FLOWKn. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  IRRESPONSIBLE  JOURNALISM. 


Poisoning  Tho  Wells. 

IN  OLDEN  times  some  of  the  most  de- 
praved, cowardly  and  brutal  tribes 
among  the  nomadic  savages  were  wont  to 
poison  the  wells  used  by  other  tribes  either 
stronger  than  the  poisoners  or  possessed  of 
wealth  greatly  coveted  by  them.  The  im- 
suspecting  victims,  their  women,  children, 
and  aniinals  would  partake  of  the  water  and 
then  when  the  poison  had  done  its  woik,  the 
criminal  bands  would  proceed  to  despoil  the 
dying  of  their  goods  or  take  possession  of 
their  territory.  It  is  needless  to  say  such 
action  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  better  nature, 
even  among  ignorant  savage  peoples,  that  the 
authors  of  this  monstrous  crime  were  shunned 
and  ostracized. 

Man  in  his  slow  ascent  has  left  this  ex- 
hibition of  fiendishness  behind  him,  but 
unhappily  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  of  Christian  ethics,  American  civiliza- 
tion is  to-day  exhibiting  another  phase  of 
moral  criminality  very  analogous  to  this 
supreme  exhibition  of  obloquy  of  the  most 
depraved  savages  of  earlier  times. 

The  press  of  the  nation  is  the  wellspring 
of  general  information.  It  is  daily  molding 
the  thought  of  millions  of  people;  but  with 
the  deadening  of  moral  perceptions  and 
sentiments  of  right  and  justice,  which  has 
advanced  with  the  aggressive  strides  taken 
by  the  industrial  autocracy,  the  press  of  the 
land  has  begun  to  fall  under  the  moral  blight 
of  sordid  fpreed  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  tool  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  which  has  already  so  Largely  cor- 
rupted government  and  degraded  the  business 
ideals  of  the  nation. 

The  Grare  Trust  Iinposed  on  The  Press 

of  The  Nation. 

The  press  is,  we  think,  the  greatest  educator 
and  molder  of  opinion  and  ideals  in  the  Re- 
public. The  church  holds  sway  over  a  portion 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  far  more  are 
influenced  by  it  sporadically  or  on  occasions 
only.  The  great  £ree-schod  system  and  other 
schools,    colleges    and    univenilies   exert   a 


marked  and  very  important  influence  on  the 
child,  but  by  many  immature  minds  its  lessons 
are  regarded  as  irksome  or  necessary  evils. 
Now  while  the  church  is  open  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  the  school  ten  months  in  the  year 
for  the  young,  the  daily  press  of  the  land 
speaks  to  the  millions  S65  days  in  the  year,  to 
old  and  young  and  to  an  audience  eager  for 
its  message.  Hence  it  wiU  be  seen  to  be  the 
most  insistent  and  ever-present  of  all  popular 
educators.  Its  function  is  of  inconceivable 
importance  to  democracy,  to  advancing 
civilization,  to  individual  devdopment  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  it  is  true  to 
its  sacred  trust,  free  institutions,  just  govern- 
ment, the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  the  steady  unf olcbnent  of  an  ever-matur- 
ing manhood  are  assured;  but  in  so  far  as  it 
betrays  the  trust,  in  so  far  as  it  is  false  to  the 
high  demands  of  free  and  just  government, 
the  basic  principles  of  democracy  or  the  ri^^ts 
of  the  people,  and  in  so  far  as  it  prostitutes 
its  tremendous  power  for  the  injury  or  the 
undoing  of  an  individual  or  people,  by  false 
representations  and  attempts  to  deceive  the 
public  to  the  hurt  of  its  victims,  it  becomes 
an  engine  for  moral  disintegration  and  a 
menace  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  for  it 
poisons  the  weUs  from  which  the  millions 
draw  the  information  that  shapes  their 
opinions  and  their  ideab.  And  just  as.  the 
water  of  the  weUs  in  the  desert,  when  pure, 
are  life-sustaining  to  the  tribesmen  and  the 
travders,  but  when  poisoned  are  death-deal- 
ing,  so  the  daily  press  that  prostitutes  its 
power  to  betray  the  people  to  [Nredatoiy 
wealth,  or  that  wantonly  and  recklessly 
assails  individuals,  poisons  the  thought-world 
of  the  people  and  thus  strikes  a  doitb  blow 
to  democracy. 

Reeent  ninstrations  of  The  Prostitution 

of  The  Press  in  The  Interests  of 

The  Industrial  Antoeraesr. 

Ths  Arena  on  several  occasions  has  found 
it  necessary  to  expose  corporation  joomab 
that  pose  as  respectable,  safe  and  sane  Ofgans 
of  public  opinion,  but  which  are  systematioaQjr 
stnving  to  deoetve  their  readew  and  belnj 
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the  interests  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public-service  corporations  and  other 
dirisions  of  the  industrial  autocracy  that  is 
io  determinedlj  striving  to  gain  complete 
control  of  the  government.  Happily,  of  late 
other  leading  publications  have  soimded  the 
alarm.  CoUier'9  Weekly  on  May  4th  pub- 
liabed  a  startling  expo§S  of  the  systematic 
iraj  in  which  tainted  news  is  being  doled  out 
to  the  people. 

Not  satisfied  with  feeding  the  people  with 
diseased,  tainted  and  filthy  meat,  as  was  the 
cuslom  of  the  beef  trust,  or  with  poisoning 
fhft  food  of  the  nation  with  adulterations  and 
tlie  use  of  injurious  drugs,  as  was  done  by 
various  other  branches  of  the  feudalism  of 
privilqped  wealth  which  supplied  the  food 
of  the  people;  not  satisfied  with  charging 
tbe  American  people  from  $4  to  $11  a  ton 
more  for  iron  and  steel  than  it  charged  the 
British  consumers  for  steel  delivered  in  London 
as  does  the  steel  trust,  thanks  to  its  hold  on 
our  government;  not  satisfied  with  raising 
tlie  price  of  every  necessity  of  life  which  a 
titiBt  or  monopoly  controk,  advancing  prices 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  any  increase 
in  wages  that  has  been  given  where  labor  has 
been  wdl  organized,  now  the  industrial 
anlDcrBcy  deliberately  and  systematically  en- 
gages in  sending  out  tainted  news — news  that 
is  fdae  and  misleading  and  is  sent  out  only 
fpr  die  purpose  of  advancing  the  secret  ends 
irittdi  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
peo|de  or  the  cause  of  just  and  righteous 
government. 

So  evident  is  it  that  the  commercial  feu- 
daBun  has  determined  to  poison  the  weUs 
of  fht  nation  that  it  is  of  first  importance  that 
oD  ♦fctwlntig  people  be  warned  or  put  on  their 
gpmd;  lor  the  moat  alarming  feature  of  this 
poison  campaign  is  found  in  the  deceptive 
f*""^  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  fhm 
raacdonaiy  press  is  disseminating  the  tainted 
sews.  Go  where  you  will,  you  will  find 
eiwdences  in  the  press  of  this  democracy- 
deitioying  influence. 

When  the  plutocracy  decided  to  destroy 
Governor  LaFoUette,  and  the  boss-ridden 
ip^^ttMj  of  the  Republican  party  was  found 
inadequAte  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  favor 
agifaiat  die  brave  and  intrepid  champion  of 
tto  people's  ri|^  and  of  pure  government, 
tJiliiihli  and  news  matter  were  sent  out  over 
ttoalale  and  publiilied  wherever  papers  could 
bo  m9nr^  to  aooqit  diem,  all  fumUied  from 
one  ccntnil  depot  of  misinf ormation  and  all 
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to  weaken  or  destroy  the  people's 
leader.  The  circumstance  that  they  failed 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  happily  the  people  dis- 
covered in  time  the  game  which  their  enemies 
were  playing,  so  their  efiFort  went  for  naught. 

Prostitution  of  The  Massachasetts  Press. 

Over  a  year  ago  Ths  Arena  published  an 
exposS  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
great  public-service  companies  to  render 
possible  its  ends  in  regard  to  certain  legisla- 
tive matter,  by  seeking  to  warp  public  opinion 
and  ddiberately  deceive  the  readers  of  the 
Massachusetts  papers.  This  was  done  by 
prostituting  the  purchaseable  papers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  paying  them  to  publish  as  im- 
portant news  matter  or  as  editorials,  carefully 
written  briefs  or  advertisements  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  corporation  in  question. 
It  was  shown  that  a  large  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts dailies  thus  deliberately  betrayed 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  who 
never  dreamed  that  the  columns  they  were 
reading  as  impartial  news  matter  or  as  edi- 
torials reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  paper, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  hired  advertise- 
ments of  a  grasping  corporation,  inserted  in 
the  press  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
readers. 

This  year  another  flagrant  example  of  this 
nature  has  come  to  light.  The  chief  offender 
in  this  instance  was  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Trust  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  newspaper 
prostitutes,  happily,  were  thoroughly  expcMod 
by  the  Boston  American, — so  thoroughly, 
indeed,  that  the  corporation  failed  in  its 
design  and  the  l^^latibn  demanded  in  die 
interests  of  the  people  was  effected.  But  for 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  lobby  and  die 
political  machine  would  be  as  powerful  in 
securing  the  corporation's  wishes  and  in 
defeating  the  ends  of  good  government  at 
they  have  been  for  so  many  years  since  die 
corporations  have  become  the  power  behind 
the  political  machine,  and  to  a  large  extent 
also  behind  the  press,  of  Massachusetts. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  Boston  American  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  Shoe  Mar 
chinery  Trust  would  have  triumphed.  When 
it  seemed  that  all  that  was  necessary  would 
be  the  usually  effective  persuasive  influence 
on  the  people's  representatives  and  the 
complacence  of  the  purchaseable  editors  of 
the  press,  die  publicsty  bureau  of  the  trust 
became  active.  Advertisements  were  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  ap^^eaiVxv^  \»  ^iaSBL«KXi8L 
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olemeats  in  the  different  communitieB.    All  mcanire,  was  being  tried  tor  bribery,  swore 

die  matter  sent  out  was  to  appear  dthtr  as  that  he  received  MO  a  we^  for  editorials 

editoriak  or  as  news  matter.     One  editor  on  favorable   to  the  trust,   whenever  editorials 

the  witness  stand  in  a  case  where  a  legislator,  satisfactory  to  the  representative  of  the  Shoe 

who  had  taken  a  sum  of  money  with  the  Machinery  Trust  were  written  and  published 

promise  that  he  would  vote  for  the  traat  in  his  journal. 
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llie  ■ccompanying  cuts,  published  hj  the 
Ant^rican,  show  how  the  trust  and  the  mer- 
ceD>ry  press  sought  to  control  public  opinion 
in  the  iDtemts  of  the  corpontion  b;  deceiving 
the  Kkding  public. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Boston  Pod  and  Travdar 
be  it  said  that  thej,  like  the  American  refused 
to  prostitute  their  colunuis,  even  for  pay,  in 
the  interests  of  the  trust;  and  the  timely 
exposure  bjr  the  Ameriean  and  the  evidence 
brought  out  in  the  trial  of  the  legislator  for 
l»flMTy  so  aroused  public  sentiment  that 
dw  legislature  did  not  dare  to  defy  the  people, 
and  the  bill  was  defeated.  Incidentally  it 
riKNild  be  noted  that  the  trust,  which  was 
buying  newspapers  to  deceive  the  unsuspect- 
ing reading  public  by  publishing  its  adver- 
tjtments  as  original  news  matter,  wu 
ddibetately  falsifying  in  order  to  gain  its 
pmat.  The  advertisements  in  question,  as 
win  be  seen  by  referring  to  a  cut  which  ac- 


falsehoods  calculated  to  deceive  their  ri 
in  order  that  the  shoe  machinery  monopi^ 
might  defeat  the  legislation  demanded  to 
better  saf^uard  the  interests  and  rights  eX 
the  people. 


This  clear-cut  exhibition  of  how  the  venal 
press  is  betraying  its  trust  and  seeking  de- 
liberately to  mislead  and  deceive  its  confiding 
resdera  for  hire,  ia  typical  of  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  land.  Indeed,  so  successful 
has  been  the  industrial  autocracy  in  further 
bulwarking  itsdf  and  in  defeating  the  interests 
and  cause  of  the  people  by  poisoning  the  wdls 
of  public  information,  that  it  has  recently 
extended  its  sphere  of  activity. 

In  the  expoti  by  CoUier't  Weekty  on  May 
4th,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
which  was  given  largely  to  describing  some  of 
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Hinyira  ttiia  article,  dedared  that  "if  this 
UK  Aonld  become  a  law  it  would  mean  that 
Ae  — — f-j  would  be  forced  to  leave  Massa- 
doMtti  and  mA.  residence  in  some  other 
stBte."  Yet  aa  June  0th,  after  the  passing 
of  tlu  BMBSun  by  the  legislature,  Praident 
'~'    '  da  statement  in  which  he  said: 

[  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 
1  any  intention  of  ceasing  to 
I  or  supply  shoe  macbineiy   in 

&■•  wm  MB  Ant  the  Massachusetts  papers 

CriiMid  &SK  Ugh  function  by  publishing 
fMIBanj  b^£ts,  as  nmon-pure  reading 
mMm-m  m  adifciriBls,  ddiberatdy  penned 


the  means  by  which  "the  interests"  succeed 
in  getting  their  political  and  economic  propa- 
ganda into  the  news  columns  of  the  papers 
all  over  the  country,  it  was  shown  that 
agencies  have  been  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  systematically  educating  the  people  against 
public-ownership  by  the  disseminatian  of 
misleading  news  items. 

"These  agencies,"  says  Callier't  Weeldy, 
"secure  the  publication  of  articles  and  propa- 
ganda favorable  to  '  the  interests '  whici 
employ  them  by  a  careful  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  identic  of  their  employers.  .  .  . 
Of  these  agatdcs  the  one  which  has  been 
and  now  is  employed  by  the  most  iimQOi^Jksl 
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corporations,  goes  by  various  names.  In 
Boston  it  is  the  Publicity  Bureau,  in  New 
York  the  Press  Service  Company,  in  Wash- 
ington the  National  News  Service.  ...  In 
all  of  these  guises  their  business  is  the  manu- 
facture of  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
corporations  and  interests  which  employ 
them.  They  hire  themselves  out  to  change 
public  sentiment.  Most  often  it  is  to  quiet 
the  clamorous  indignation  which  some  cor- 
poration has  brought  upon  itself  by  the  rev^- 
tion  of  its  wrong-doing;  occasionaUy  it  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  corporation  propaganda,  to 
fertilize  the  public  mind  for  the  friendly  recep- 
tion of  some  long-planned  move  in  corpora- 
tion aggrandizement.'* 

Collier* 9  next  proceeds  to  make  an  amazing 
revelation  of  how  this  service  deceives  the 
people.  Several  extracts  are  given  from 
newspapers,  one  an  attack  on  F.  C.  Howe's 
article  in  Scrihnert*  on  municipal-ownership. 
Another  bears  the  heading  ''Regulation  of 
Railroad  Rates  Is  Stron^y  Opposed,"  etc. 

Another  exposS  of  the  startling  manner  in 
which  the  industrial  autocracy  is  thus  de- 
liberately poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  the  most  glaringly  false  items  that  bear 
all  the  evidence  of  being  authoritative  and 
reliable,  was  given  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  American  of  May  24th,  in  which  the 
writer  thus  summed  up  facts  which  are  of  so 
serious  a  character  that  they  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  aU  thoughtful  people  and 
lead  them  to  unite  in  a  determined  and 
aggressive  campaign  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  great  criminal  interests  that  are  not  only 
striking  at  the  pocket-books  of  the  millions 
and  the  prosperi^  and  happiness  of  America's 
homes  in  order  further  to  enrich  the  few,  but 
are  necessarily  undermining  the  moral  recti- 
tude of  the  nation  and  striking  at  the  vitals  of 
free  government. 

'*The  tainting  of  the  nation's  news,"  says 
the  editorial  referred  to,  "to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  public  utility  corporations  seems  to 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  calls  for  de- 
fensive action  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

"The  columns  of  some  newspapers  have 
long  been  systematically  debaudied  by  the 
circulation  of  lying  reports  concerning  the 
failure  of  public-ownmhip  and  the  good 
deeds  of  corporations.  Most  careful  obsen^ers 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  that  fact.  Now 
the  art  has  been  carried  to  new  and  mpre 

■igerous  lengths. 

'Economists  and  men  of  repute  in  the 


universities  are  induced  or  tricked  into  making' 
an  utterance  favorable  to  corporation  rule.- 
This  utterance,  with  all  the  emphasis  that 
can  be  given  to  it,  is  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed  through  the  mails  to 
all  the  householders  of  the  country.  Very 
often  the  remarks  are  taken  from  their  con- 
text  or  twisted  from  their  true  meaning,  and 
the  country  is  flooded  with  them  before  the 
truth  can  be  made  known. 

"In  Washington,  which  is  the  conspicuous 
center  of  trust-made  literature,  the  Govern- 
ment printing  office  is  made  to  serve  the 
same  ends.  When  some  Senate  conmiittee 
is  conducting  a  hearing  in  r^ard  to  charges 
made  against  a  railroad,  for  example,  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  carriers  will  send  in  a  communi- 
cation cleveriy  defending  the  corporations 
he  serves,  Tliis  letter,  indq>endent  of  the 
testimony  offered  to  controvert  it,  is  printed 
separately  as  a  Government  document  and 
as  such  begins  an  itinerary  of  misleading 
education. 

"The  railroads  have  secured  the  services 
of  several  economists.  Ostensibly  these  men 
are  expressing  their  own  opinions.  They 
frequently  address  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  On  such  occasions  even  news- 
papers alert  aganst  the  character  of  the  matter 
sent  out  by  the  National  News  Service  at 
Washington,  the  Municipal-Ownership  Pub- 
lishing Bureau  of  New  York,  and  similar 
organizations  created  by  the  predatory  cor- 
porations, are  frequently  beguiled  into  giving 
space  in  their  colunms  to  reports  of  such 
addresses,  cleverly  passed  off  as  unpurchased 
utterances,  and  really  designed  to  further 
trust  interests. 

"Correspondents  at  Washington  are  sup- 
plied with  such  literature.  The  indirect 
method  employed  by  the  corporations  to 
distort  public  opinion  has  all  the  cunning 
of  the  most  masterful  minds.  B^ond  ques- 
tion it  is  the  most  adroit  and  effective  wtBpon 
ever  devised  against  reform.  It  has  alrttdy 
resulted  in  the  preserving  of  many  threatened 
special  privileges  and  promises  to  keep  alive 
many  more." 

The  press  which  .does  not  scruple  to  seU 
its  news  and  editorial  columns  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  thus  plays  the  harlot  with  its 
sacred  trust  when  the  bidder  is  a  great  pub* 
lio-flervice  coipoimtion  or  a  monopoly  seddng 
to  further  its  ends  and  ddesi  the  puUie  inter* 
ests  by  deceiving  &e  peof  4e,  cannot  be  ex- 
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peeled  to  be  conKientioiM  when  it  conMi  to 
dealing  with  indtridiuls.  Now  the  preM 
hu  ft  pow«T  which  ii  pomened  hy  no  other 
^enc;  in  setting  up  and  casting  down  iodi- 
Tiduals  or  btisinesa  enterprisea;  and  it  is  a 
■ony  commentaiy  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  American  press  that  great  and  powerful 
tiewap^>en  are  often  found  publishing  not 
only  in  their  M]verti9iDg  columns,  but  in  their 
editorial  or  news  departments  and  special 
columns  devoted  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
■unon-pure  reading  matter,  articles  of  the 
moct  '""""g  character,  when  the  facts  in 
relation  to  them  are  known.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  the  cut  which  we 
icfnoduce    entitled    "Succearftd    Brokerage 
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Hook."  It  it  an  advtrtiaement  that  was 
pahlUted  in  various  Boston  papers,  after 
the  fWitf^rt  matter  had  speared  as  simon- 
pon  ivtdiiv  matter  in  the  "About  Town" 
"«frft™  of  the  Boston  Herald.  The  publica- 
tioD  of  thk  notice  in  the  Herald  greatly  sur- 
prieed  mni^  people,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
■ndcntaad  after  perusing  the  following 
cstrada  bom  an  editorial  leader  in  the 
Boston  TVoMbr.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
cat  <rf  die  adTcrtiKment,  the  TraoeleT  said 

"TUi  handiome  cos^mentary  notice 
wai  vqiaUUbed  from  the  ccdumns  of  the 
U^  i^iehihhj  Boston  Hendd,  which  is 
■^poMd  to  wjnct  one  of  the  most  i«|>on- 
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sibte  financial  news  departments  in  the  dttj 
of  Boston,  and  which  has  a  large  following 
because  of  ita  high  reputation  and  long  years 
of  efficiency. 

"He  astute  Royall  yalunl  the  HeroU'* 
endorsement  so  highly  that  he  not  only  had 
it  reprinted  in  the  columns  of  that  newspaper, 
but  in  others,  as  a  paid  advertisement. 

"The  James  Royall  referred  to,  who  haa 
been  posing  m  Boston  for  some  time  as  a 
'banker  and  broker,'  was  tliree  times  indicted 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  as  a,  criminal  operating 
a  bucket-shop  game;  was  convicted  and  foi^ 
feited  his  bond;  was  arrested  and  convicted 
again,  and  finally  fied  from  that  state  to  avoid 
a  possible  term  in  prison,  soon  afterwards 
opening  up  in  Boston  as  an  allied  'broker.'" 

After  a  full  detuled  account  of  this  man's 
career,  the  Traveler  adds: 

"The  facts  as  to  Mr.  Boyall's  record  were 
printed  fully  in  the  Traveler  over  a  year  ago, 
and  they  are  well  known  to  people  in  the 
financial  district,  as  well  as  In  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  The  Boston  BerM  claims 
that  it  accepts  for  publication  i>  its  columns 
only  the  most  substantial  adwHisiiig.  How 
the  Herald  can,  therelatv,  all  w  its  pages  to 
be  used  for  the  publication  of  wit  stin,  by 
endorsing  the  business  of  a  man  oonvictod 
in  Dlinois  as  a  criminal,  is  something  to  be 
explained  to  its  readers,  to  iriiom  it  iwca 
some  obligation  and  who  have  a  ri|^  to  in- 
quire. When  the  Herald  say^that  *Mr. 
Royall  conducts  a  larger  bnsiiuua  than  any 
house  in  his  line  in  Boston,  with  oae  esceptian,' 
it  should  state  something  of  iriiat  the  line  is. 
Again,  the  Herald  says,  'Hr.  Rojall  has 
more  than  a  score  of  yean  of  anocessful 
experience  in  financial  aSkin  to  hia  credit.* 
The  recital  of  Boyall's  liiiriiii  ii  earner  out- 
lined  above   scarcely  juitifiea   audi  a   state- 


But  such  laudation  of  sudi  c 
indicated  from  the  above,  in  flie  editorial 
and  reading  cc^umna  ia  but  oae  phase  of  the 
way  certain  newspapers  atlen^  to  set  up 
or  cast  down  persons  at  will,  wittiaat  rq;ard 
to  the  facta  involved  or  die  law  of  jostice  and 
equity.  In  the  Jannaiy  Ammka  we  caOed 
the  attention  of  our  readvs  to  the  systematic 
and  unwarranted,  beca«M  Un  and  mislead- 
ing, attacks  that  were  brfag  made  in  the  New 
York  World  against  te  n 
head    of  tiie  ChiistiaB  I 
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In  our  May  iamie  we  called  attentioii  to  &e 
equally  r^wdbensible  conoerted  campaign 
of  miarepresentation  being  carried  Tigorougi^ 
forward  by  certain  papers.  Among  these 
joumab  the  two  prindpal  ofiFenders  weie 
the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  WoiM. 
The  Boston  Herald  day  after  day  puUished 
with  great  scare  headlines,  articles  calculated 
to  prejudice  judge  or  jury  when  the  case 
came  to  trial,  because  they  were  circumstan- 
tial presentations  of  alleged  facts  so  colored 
and  artfully  presented  as  to  conv^  the  im- 
pressions which  the  adroit  attorn^  who 
were  engaged  in  the  persecution  of  the  vener- 
able leader  of  the  Christian  Science  moVe- 
ment  desired  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  judge, 
jury  and  public.  These  articles  not  only 
assailed  high-minded  and  honorable  men 
who  had  long  stood  before  the  community 
without  the  shadow  of  scandal  being  cast 
upon  their  names  or  their  actions,  but  it  was 
cren  intimated  that  they  had  resorted  to 
forgery  and  cuts  were  published  of  tracings 
of  signatures,  to  try  and  prove  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  hiidi  not  signed  certain  documents. 
Then,  when  the  news  supply  ran  short,  the 
Herald  resorCtl  to  something  that  has  rarely 
been  resorted  o  by  a  paper  pretending  to  be 
a  news  joumii.  It  devoted  the  first  colunm 
on  the  firqf  page — the  news  page-Ho  the 
repuUicnabn  of  an  article  that  had  long 
bdfocpbeen  puUished  in  a  medical  journal — 
tfkT  attaclil  on  Christian  Science,  which  after 
having  appttred  in  the  journal  in  question 
had  l^en  i&ued  in  pamphlet  form.  This  on 
two  sucoessiAe  days  was  given  in  the  Herald 
in  the  first  colmun  on  the  first  page,  as  if  it 
were  some  new  news-matter. 

Tlie  Hew  Tork  World  as  Instigator  of 
The  Suit  Against  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  May  Arena, 
facts  have  come  to  light  of  a  most  astounding 
character,  that  seem  deariy  to  indicate  .that 
the  originator  of  the  suit  brought  ostensibly 
by  Mrs.  Eddy's  relatives  was  the  New  York 
World,  In  the  January  Arena  we  showed 
oondusivdy  how  this  paper  stood  discredited 
and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair-minded 
and  truth-loving  public,  owing  to  its  reckless 
publication  of  statements  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  physical  and  mental  condition  which 
had  be^  thoroughly  discredited  by  leading 
citizens  of  Concord.  Doubtless  the  WoM 
smarted  under  the  humiliation  of  the  thorou^ 
exposures  of  the  falsity  of  its  chaiges,  made 


throu^  various  public  ofgans,  but  whether 
this  was  the  prime  motive  or  whether  there 
were  secret  financial  considerations  acting 
as  an  incentive,  it  would  af^war  evident  from 
the  WorkTt  own  admissions  and  certain  lettet* 
in  connection  with  the  case,  that  the  Worlds 
and  not  Mrs.  Eddy's  rdatives,  was  the  sinister 
influence  whi«^  inaugurated  the  movement, 
and,  indeed,  induced  the  rdatives  to  consent 
to  bringing  the  suit  in  the  name  of  the  "next 
friends,"  or,  as  Mrs.  Eddy  aptly  termed 
them  in  an  interview  which  she  gave  to  this 
Boston  CUobe  in  June,  "next  enemies." 

In  the  World  of  October  28th,  appeared 
the  statement  that  "legal  action  to  ascertain 
the  fuU  truth  is  practically  assured."  And 
on  March  22d  the  World  said: 


"The  foundations  of  this  action  were 
months  ago  in  the  public  disdosure  of  gross 
deception  at  Pleasant  View,  where  a  human 
dummy  was  employed  in  the  impersonation 
of  Mrs.  Eddy. 

"International  interest  was  aroused  and  in 
the  wide  conflict  of  opinions  the  real  facts 
were  douded  in  doubt  and  uncertain^. 

"At  this  juncture  public-spirited  dtizens 
dedded  that  legal  proceedings  of  the  most 
dignified  character  were  vitally  necessary  to 
establish  the  truth. 

"The  sdection  of  a  man  to  direct  legal 
proceedings  of  such  great  importance  to  those 
inmiediatdy  interested  and  to  sodety  at  huge 
was  a  work  of  great  difficult. 

"The  choice  fdl  upon  William  E.  Chandler, 
New  Hampshire's  distinguished  statesman 
for  nearly  a  half-centuiy. 

"George  W.  Glover  was  found  in  his  home 
at  Lead  City,  South  Dakota,  impoverished 
and  utteriy  hopdess." 

Again  the  World  said : 

"Duty  impds  Mrs.  Eddy'sson to  fi^t  in  hii 
mother's  bdudf.  After  years  of  disoourage- 
ment,  through  poverty,  George  W.  61over» 
a  western  miner,  wdoomes  the  poweffol 
friends  who  have  come  to  his  aid." 

Then  followed  in  the  World  the  whole  stoiy 
of  the  getting  of  George  Glover  to  agree  to 
the  litigation  in  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
interest  him.  The  doubt  about  obtainiif 
his  co&peration  and  the  things  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  say  to  him  are  all  set  forth. 

In  the  WorUTe  artide  it  was  admitted  UmI 
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Gkyner^s  aid  ''was  sought,' 
further  stated  that: 


''It  was  with  the  knowledge  of  all  these 
tuts  that  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  mission 
of  |dacing  before  Glover  his  legal  opportunity, 
left  New  York  for  Lead  City  on  the  night  of 
November  22d.  This  agent  brought  with 
him  two  letters  upon  which  he  placed  great 
stress  for  the  successful  outcome  of  his  visit 
to  Maiy  Baker  G.  Eddy's  son." 

The  World's  confession  shows  how  the 
tempter  proceeded  to  seduce  Glover.  The 
editor  of  the  Daily  Patriot  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  in  an  editorial  exposS  of  the  New 
York  World,  after  giving  an  extended  and 
detailed  account  of  the  leading  and  discred- 
itaUe  part  taken  by  the  World  in  this  case, 
published  the  following: 

"The  above  reveals  the  argument  that  was 
brou^t  to  bear  upon  Glover  'his  legal 
opportunity.'  Opportunity  for  what?  C^ 
portanity  to  become  rich.  Opportunity  to 
cqploit  the  money,  a  doUar  or  a  penny  of 
i^ich  he  never  earned.  The  agent  was  to 
pby  upon  Mr.  Glover's  weakness  and  cu- 
pidity. He  was  to  leave  no  stone  imtumed 
to  obtain  Glover's  consent  to  become  a  party 
to  the  suit.  And  Chandler  has  been  engaged 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  case  largely  because  he  was 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  his  pleadings  with 
flie  son  to  aid  the  New  York  World  in  the 
peneciition  of  his  mother  would  be  more 
effective  because  he  was  a  New  Hampshire 
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"Who  was  the  agent  that  was  sent  with 
Mr.  Chandler's  letters  to  Lead  City  to  secure 
Mr.  Glover's  approval  and  consent?  We 
believe  and  we  lutve  reason  for  believing  that 
the  agent  was  Mr.  Slaght  of  the  New  York 
World. 

'Senator  Chandler  agreed  to  give  to  the 
the  sanction  of  his  standing,  and  daily, 
linoe  the  case  became  his  care,  his  interest  in 
it  has  dequeued  and  broadened. 

"'Aa  at  first,  the  success  of  the  initial  step 
wasdue  in  the  greatest  part  to  the  suggestions 
conveyed  from  Senator  Chandler  to  Geoige 
W.  Glover,  so  now  the  auguiy  of  success  in 
fte  coorts  is  that  so  learned  and  fearless  a 
<affimmn  and  lawyer  will  conduct  the  case 
to  h»  fulfest  ability. 

"'As  tmdtM  were  evdved  in  the  West,  it 
was  deadly  ahown  that  the  idea  of  enlisting 


the  services  of  Senator  Chandler  was  nothing 
short  of  an  inspiration.  Glover  was  New 
Hampshire  bom,  and  it  was  thought  that 
narrowed  though  lus  perspective  might  be 
through  lack  of  education,  unable  even  to 
read ,  he  must  surdy  know  of  Senator  Chandler 
as  one  to  command  a  hearing  no  matter  what 
the  question  might  be.  As  eventually  proved. 
Glover  did  indeed  know  of  Senator  Chandler, 
had  been  able  to  f oUow  his  career,  and  watched 
him  as  one  who  had  added  to  the  fame  of  his 
native  state.' 

"How  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  have 
gotten  Mr.  Glover  to  lend  his  name  to  this 
action.  What  falsefioods  may  have  been 
practiced;  what  sophistries  indulged  in; 
what  influences  brought  to  bear,  and  yet, 
the  World  and  one  or  two  other  publications 
have  sought  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
this  action  was  a  just  one,  and  that  it  was 
instituted  by  her  son  on  the  plea  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing. 

"And  now  we  come  to  the  letters  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  one  of 
which  Mr.  Chandler  was  induced  by  his 
employer,  the  New  York  World,  to  add: 
Mr.  Glover.    The  letter  follows: 


"•Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  22, 1906. 
"'My  Dear  Mr.  Glover: 

"'I  have  consented  to  act  as  l^;al  counsel 
concerning  certain  questions  which  arise  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy. 

They  are  stated  in  a  letter  horn  me  to  Mr. 

who  will  call  upon  you  and  can  show  you  my 
letter  to  him. 

"'It  is  important  for  private  and  public 
interests  that  these  questions  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  met  and  fairly  and  justly 
disposed  of  as  questions  involving  doubts, 
which  from  large  and  commendable  motives 
all  good  citizens  and  especially  all  relatives 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  should  hdp  to  solve  and  settle. 

Therefore,  please  be  sure  and  give  Mr. 

a  full  hearing,  and  possess  yourself  of  all  the 
facts  which  he  will  be  able  to  give  you. 
"'Very  respectfuUy, 

"'Wii.  E.  Chandler.' 

"To  whom  had  Chandler  'consented'; 
not  Glover  for  Chandler  had  never  seen  him. 
Who  employed  Chandler  ? 

"Then  follows  the  letter  which  Senator 
Chandler  spoke  of  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Glover 
which  he,  Mr.  Chandler,  had  given  to  the 
agent,  who,  we  said,  we  had  reasons  for 
bdieving  was  Mr.  Sa^t,  one  of  the  New 
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York  WoM$  representatiyes.  Qearly  it  is 
*  reply  to  a  letter  £rom  Mr.  Sla^t  to  Mr. 
Chandler. 


« 


"'WABHiNcrroN,  D.  C,  Nov.  ««,  1906. 
•My  Dear  Mr. : 

"'I  consent  to  act  as  counsel  concerning 
certain  questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  It  seems 
dear  that  there  are  serious  doubts  about 
seyeral  points. 

'*'l.  Mrs.  Eddy  may  be  detained  in  the 
custody  of  strangers  against  her  wiU. 

"*2.  She  may  be  so  nearly  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind  as  a  confirmed  invalid,  that 
she  is  incapable  of  deciding  any  questions 
whatever,  according  to  any  will  or  pleasure 
of  her  own,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  managing  her  business,  and  prop- 
erty affairs. 

'' '  8.  Being  thus  restrained  or  incapable  with- 
out relatives  near  her,  she  may  be  surrounded 
by  designing  men,  who  either  have  already 
sought  or  may  hereafter  seek  to  wrongfully 
possess  themselves  of  her  large  property,  or 
induce  her  to  make  a  disposition  of  it  con- 
trary to  what  would  be  her  sane  and  deliberate 
int^tions,  if  she  were  in  perfect  possession  of 
her  liberty  and  mental  faculties. 

"'These  doubts  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  investigations  recently  made.  Beyond 
all  question,  steps  should  be  taken  to  solve 
the  doubts,  to  correct  wrong  if  it  exists,  and 
to  establish  the  right  in  every  respect. 

'"This  new  work  should  be  done  if  possible, 
in  co&peration  with  Mrs.  Eddy's  son  or  any 
other  relative  who  may  be  impressed  with 
his  duties  in  this  r^ard ;  and  if  the  relatives 
do  not  move,  it  should  be  done  by  such  right- 
minded  citizens  as  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
oonmiendable  movement.    Yours  truly, 

"•Wii.  E.  Chandler.* 

"Let  us  look  at  the  last  letter  a  moment. 
Mr.  Chandler  tells  Mr.  Slaght  that  he  con- 
sents to  act  as  counsd.  Then  we  must 
believe  that  Mr.  Slaght  employs  him,  and  if 
Mr.  Slaght,  then  the  New  York  World,  and 
if  the  New  York  World,  then  the  suit  is  not 
one  to  right  wrong  or  protect  weakness,  but 
to  punish  all  who  dared  to  disagree  with  the 
representatives  the  World  sent  to  Concord 
to  secure  a  sensational  stoiy.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  Mr.  Chandler's  letter,  he  does 
not  say  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  detained  in  custody, 
or  that  she  is  neariy  worn  out  in  body  and 
mindy  or  that  she  is  surronded  by  designing 


men,  but  that  she  may  be.  Had  Mr.  Glover 
read  it  as  carefully  as  you  and  I  have  read  it, 
and  had  observed  that  Mr.  Chandler  was  not 
n^ecting  his  legal  opportunity,  his  name 
would  never  have  appeared  as  one  of  the 
plaintifti  in  the  case. 

"If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  to 
prover  that  the  New  York  World,  and  not 
Mrs.  Eddy's  relatives  had  instituted  this  suit, 
it  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  fact 
that  before  the  papers  had  been  filed  in  Con- 
cord or  before  a  word  had  been  given  the 
Associated  IVess,  touching  the  proceedings, 
the  New  York  World  had  a  representative 
in  Concord  who,  in  advance  of  all  others, 
even  in  advance  of  the  Concord  paper,  had 
wired  the  entire  stoiy  to  New  York  or  had 
left  it  in  the  Wodd  office  in  New  Yoric  before 
coming  to  Concord." 

Since  the  institution  of  the  suit  and  the 
persistent  publication  by  the  Boston  Herald 
and  the  New  York  Wodd  of  the  reckless  and 
misleading  artides  which  represented  Mrs. 
Eddy  as  a  prisoner,  a  wreck  physically  and 
mentally,  Mrs.  Eddy  has  been  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Jourrud  and  one  of  the  ablest  news- 
paper editors  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Brisbane 
found  Mrs.  Eddy  possessed  of  her  full  mental 
vigor,  keenly  alert,  intelligent  and  evincing 
a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  vigor  rar^ 
foimd  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  eightieth 
milestone. 

The  editor  of  Human  Life  also  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  his  testimony 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Brisbane;  while  in 
June,  the  Boston  CUobe  commissioned  one 
of  its  well-known  writers,  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Park,  to  visit  Concord  and  interview  Mrs. 
Eddy.  This  he  did  and  the  result  of  his 
interview  was  published  in  the  Boston  Olob$ 
of  Sunday,  Jime  16th,  in  an  artide  that  oc- 
cupied about  five  colunms  of  the  Olobe  and 
was  headed  as  foUows: 

"Mrs.  Eddy  is  Keen,  Alert  Globe  Man 
Finds  No  Sign  of  Mental  Weakness.  For 
40  Minutes  Church  Head  Talks  Fluently, 
Incisivdy.  Shifts  Topics  Easily,  Reads  aiid 
Writes  Without  Glasses.  Calls  Next  Friends 
'Next  Enemies.'  Dedares  Hersdf  to  be 
'Compos  Mentis.*" 

In  the  interview  Mr.  Park  said: 


M 


I  was  admitted  to  her  study,  and  stttiiig 
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m  front  of  and  dote  to  Imt,  I  had  for  40 
mmntei  an  opportumtf  for  unmterrupted 
convenatioii  idth  fhm  ftunous  woman  and 
for  obMrration  of  her. 

''In  the  interetto  of  strict  accuracy  I  desire 
to  stale  at  this  point  that  most  of  the  talking 
was  done  hy  Mis.  Eddy,  and  that  my  rdle 
was  principally  that  of  a  most  interested  and 
earnest  li^ener.  The  principal  part  I  took 
m  the  conversation  was  occasionally  to  pro- 
pound a  question.  Mrs.  Eddy  talked  fluently 
and  indsirdy.  At  no  time  was  she  at  a  loss 
lor  a  word  or  an  idea  in  conyejing  her  mean- 
ing to  me. 

"  Considering  her  age 
—she  will  be  86  years 
eld  the  10th  day  of 
My— Mrs.  Eddy's 
memory  for  dates, 
and  drcumstan- 
seemed  tome  to  be 


write  even  her  own  name  in  a  dear,  legible  man- 
ner, we  reproduce  her  inscription  of  Mr.  Park's 
name  and  her  signature  as  given  in  the  Olcb$, 

We  have  dwdt  somewhat  at  length  upon 
this  personal  case  because  it  is  unique,  we 
believe,  in  the  histoiy  of  American  journal- 
ism. It  shows  to  what  a  dangerous  extent 
reckless  newspapers  wiU  go  in  attempts  to 
discredit  Ufh-nunded,  loved  and  respected 
dtizens.  ^re  we  find  an  dderiy  woman, 
peacefully  and  peaceably  conducting  her 
work,  surrounded  by  her  friends  ai^  the 
persons  whom  she  hersdf  has  sdected  to  be 
her  companions  and  to  hdp  cany  forward 


"Apparent^  every 
fMdty  of  Mrs.  Eddy's, 
wSh.  tlie  ain^e  ezcef^ 
lion  of  her  hearing,  is 

To    my 

V,  oat  of  the  most 

icnaikable  things  she 

did  this  afternoon  was 

to  lead  without  passes. 

IVhea   I    entered    her 

sindy  she  was  reading 

with  the  naked  ^es  a 

typewiitteo  letter  from 

J.  R.  Mbsd|y  of  Macon, 

Geoigia.    It  contained  a  message  of   sjrm- 

patky  and  good  cheer  and  Mrs.  Eddy  was 

modi  pleased   by  it    She  read   the  letter 

to  me,  and  later  she  read  to  me  a  sdection 

Irom  her  book.  Science  and  HeaUh^  printed 

in  iomJI  tfpe,  as  an  answer  to  a  question  I 

Ind  propounded  to  her.    Still  later,  in  my 

fnsenee,  she  took  a  copy  of  Science  and 

Htdttywhidi  she  presented  me,  and  wrote 

Mitnnr  name  and  'Compliments  of  the  author, 

Mny  Baker  G.Eddy.' 

"When  she  came  to  write  my  name  she 
iMk  mj  card  in  her  left  hand  to  make  sure 
4  ttie  initial  and  read  the  card,  without 
I^KB,  as  she  had  the  typewritten  letter 
«d  Oe  atnct  irom  the  printed  book.'* 

Saee  tte  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
^  Mb.  Bddy  at  the  present  time  cannot 


the  great  work  to  which  she  has  consecrated 
her  life, — a  woman  eighty-six  years  of  age; 
and  she  is  suddenly  made  the  victim  of  a 
prosecution  originated,  not  by  the  relatives 
in  whose  name  the  suit  is  brought,  any  more 
than  was  the  suit  brought  in  the  interests  of 
Mrs.  Eddy,  as  the  "next  friends"  daim. 
If  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  outrageous 
thing  than  the  pemidous  activity  of  a  great 
newspaper  in  hounding  and  harassing  an 
aged  woman,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this 
instance.  Most  elderly  persons  who  had 
passed  the  eighty-fifth  milestone  would  have 
been  completely  crushed,  would  have  been 
killed  by  the  suit,  the  slander,  the  calumny 
and  the  persistent  venom  manifested  by  the 
newspapers  and  attorn^  in  the  suit.  The 
fact  that  Mrs.  Eddy  in  the  middle  of  June 
gave  this  forty-minute  interriew   wh&dh  la 
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given  in  the  detailed  account  in  the  Boston 
CUohe  of  June  16th,  after  all  that  she  must 
have  gone  through  during  the  past  year  from 
her  persecutors,  indicates  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  remarkable  mental  ability  and  strength  of 
character.  The  circumstance  that  her  supe- 
rior mental  virility  and  physical  endurance 
have  enabled  her  to  rise  superior  to  what 
would  have  caused  the  death  of  most  persons 
under  similar  circumstances,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  lessen  the  moral  criminality 
of  the  persecution  to  which  she  has  been 
subjected. 

We  have  referred  at  length  to  the  WotUTm 
confession  and  the  evidence  that  points  to 
its  being  the  original  promoter  of  the  law-suit, 
because  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  wrong 
— a  brutal,  inhuman  persecution  which  has 
ruthlessly  disregarded  the  rights  which  civili- 
sation almost  universally  accords  to  venerable 
womanhood.  Moreover,  if  the  reckless  press, 
the  astute  hired  attorneys  and  the  fortune- 
hunting  relatives  should  succeed  in  this  case, 
no  one  possessing  a  fortune  would  be  safe 
from  possible  like  procediu^;  for  if  a  peace- 
able woman,  enjoying  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  whidi  she  lives  and  devoting  her 
life  to  doing  good  and  to  promoting  a  cause 
to  which  she  has  consecrated  her  life,  can  be 


rudely  despoiled  of  her  fortune  or  denied  tli9 
right  of  spending  it  as  she  desires,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  sensational  newspapers,  notoriety- 
loving  lawyers  and  fortune-himting  relatives 
who  have  never  aided  in  any  degree  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  fortune,  then  who  might 
not  be  similarly  persecuted  and  despoiled  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  number  of  t3rpical 
iUustrations  of  how  through  the  moral  degra- 
dation that  has  followed  tLe  rise  of  the  indus- 
trial autocracy,  with  the  dominance  of  sordid 
concepts  bom  of  the  materialism  of  the  market 
over  moral  idealism,  the  well-springs  of  pub- 
lic information  are  being  poisoned.  And 
this  poisoning  is  resulting  in  defeating  the 
ends  of  democratic  government,  in  impover- 
ishing the  many  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few,  in  lowering  the  moral  ideals  of  the  molden 
of  thought  in  the  field  of  journalism  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  rendering  insecure  the  sacred 
rights  of  peaceable  and  peace-loving  citizens. 
It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  over- 
estimate the  gravity  of  the  evils  of  this  prosti- 
tution of  the  press  for  sordid  or  personal 
ends.  It  is  an  evil  so  fundamentally  destruc- 
tive to  free  government  and  so  sinister  in  its 
potential  ejQPect  upon  the  individual  that  no 
thoughtful  or  earnest-minded  citizen  can  be 
indifferent  to  its  steady  and  ominous  advance. 


IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY 

OF  ITALY. 


Movem«mtB  That  Are  Making  F«r  Social 

Upliftm^nt. 

WHILE  there  are  titantic  forces  fighting 
against  the  democratic  ideal  in  gov- 
ernment and  life,  while  avarice,  greed  and  a 
sordid  spirit  of  self-absorption  have  seized 
upon  many  of  the  master  brains  in  the  business 
and  political  world,  prostituting  God -given 
gifts  to  the  furtherance  of  selfish  ends  that 
are  prejudicial  to  justice  and  himian  rights, 
there  are  innumerable  forces  and  factors  that 
are  leagued  with  progress  and  the  higher 
humanities  and  that  are  silently  but  effectively 
working  for  the  redemption  and  upUftment 
of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, — forces  that  are 
ceaselessly  operating  on  the  submerged  tenth 
and  are  leveling  up  the  lives  of  the  unfortu- 
nates; and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  factors 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  woriL  is  almost 


civilization-wide  in  its  scope.  Especially  b 
it  marked  where  the  democratic  spirit  haa 
gained  a  strong  foothold. 

The  Arena  has  on  several  oqcasions 
dwelt  at  length  on  different  phases  of  this 
work.  In  oiu*  last  issue  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Smith  contributed  a  luminous  ac- 
count of  the  important  labors  being  carried 
forward  by  the  People's  Institute  of  New 
York.  At  the  present  time  we  wish  to  notice 
an  equally  important  work  which  is  going 
forward  under  Italian  skies. 

Milan's  Object-Leason  in  Practieal  Soeial 

Servica. 

The  Humanitarian  Society  is  an  organin'- 
tion  of  practical  reformers  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  surrounding  the  weaUi- 
creators  with  a  healthy,  hopeful  and  inapiriqf 
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home  environment  and  gnring  to  each  person 
aD  poasible  aids  to  independent  sdf-support. 
It  leoeives  quite  a  revenue  each  year  from  the 
thousands  of  members  who  ^u^  pay  one 
lira  into  the  treasury.  Recently  it  has  been 
eoridied  by  a  munificent  bequest  from  a 
wealthy  citizen  who  contributed  over  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  to  the  society.  Its 
annual  income  at  the  present  time  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Hie  work  of  the  society  is  practical  and 
■oggestive  in  character.  One  object  with 
which  it  is  concerned  is  the  housing  of  the 
poor.  The  society  spent  over  two  hundred 
tfiouaand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  model 
apartment  houses  for  artisans,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Milan,  sdecting  a  district  which 
enjoyed  excdlent  street-car  service.  From 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  A.  Hold  en 
Byies,  the  editor  of  London  Progreu^  the 
interior  of  these  blocks  must  be  as  pleasing 
and  attractive  as  is  the  exterior,  and  judging 
bom  the  pictures  published  in  the  last  issue 
cf  IVoyrxi,  this  is  saying  much. 

••There  are,**  says  Mr.  Byles,  "15  blocks, 
cMitaining  216  tenements,  and  capable 
of  housing  about  1,000  men,  women,  and 
diUdren.  The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty, 
with  FVench  windows  opening  onto  a  small — 
and  in  some  cases  a  large — ^balcony.  Elach 
tenement,  if  only  one  room,  has  its  own  water- 
doeet,  dust  chute,  gas  and  water  supply. 
Between  the  blocks  are  gardens.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  buildings  is  devoted  to  purposes  of 
public  utility;  it  contains  a  library  and- 
reading-room,  theater,  gymnasium,  and  a 
huge  common  room  where  the  tenants  meet 
to  dtacufls  the  affairs  of  the  tenements.  There 
ii  also  a  sdiool  in  which  are  taught  drawing, 
needkswoik,  and  machine  knitting,  the  roof 
of  the  building  being  used  as  a  playground. 
Hie  <90rt  of  the  teaAing  and  the  feeding  of 
die  children  is  defrayed  by  the  dty.  The 
vent  €i  the  tenements  is  95  lira  per  annum 
far  cadi  room — rather  less  than  Is.  6d.  per 
week  with  a  small  extra  charge  for  the  rent 
of  gaa  fittings  and  gas  cooking  stove.  The 
tenants  of  ttoe  rooms  earn  on  an  average  of 
hem  S  to  S^iira  a  day,  and  they  have  formed 
themaelvci  into  a  cooperative  society  for  the 
iopply  €A  coal,  provisions,  etc.  Flans  have 
mam  been  adopted  for  a  huge  puUic  laundry, 
I     bate  and  kvatoriei.'* 

Bol  the  work  of  housing  the  artisans  in 
hallhhil  and  hope  alimulating  quarters  is 
htt  one  of  the  ptmctiod  hOMin  that  are  being 


successfully  carried  forward  by  the  society. 
It  spends  each  year  about  forty  thousand 
dollars  on  education. 

"It  has  established  and  maintained  day 
and  evening  technical  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  schools  are  for  the 
children  of  the  quite  poorer  class,  and  not 
only  is  the  tuition  perfectly  free,  but  the 
children  are  fed.  It  is  intended  to  give  to 
girls  who  have  just  left  school  (from  12  to  15 
years  of  age)  free  tuition  in  designing,  dress- 
making, miUinery,  embroidery,  starching, 
ironing  and  cookery.  .  .  .  All  articles  made 
in  the  school  are  sold,  and  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  is  given  to  the  worker.  The  girls 
may  remain  three  years,  but  many  of  them 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  but  even 
then  a  giri  who,  without  this  training,  would 
only  earn  20  cents  a  day,  can  obtain  70.  .  .  . 
The  cookery  scholars  prepare  the  dinners  for 
the  rest,  but  those  who  do  the  preparation 
are  allowed  to  provide  themselves  with  special 
luxuries." 

In  an  evening  school  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  society,  observes  Mr.  Byles, 
"practical  instruction  is  given  to  youths  in 
ail  that  relates  to  the  production  of  books — 
the  use  of  the  linotyp>e,  lithography,  electro- 
typing,  etc.;  bookbinding  will  also  be  taught 
when  the  new  building  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion is  completed.  Other  schools  have  been 
established,  and  are  managed  by  this  society, 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  for  teaching  the 
application  of  art  to  such  trades  as  marble 
working,  jewelry,  engraving  and  decorating; 
and  many,  even  of  the  municipal,  schools  of 
a  similar  kind  are  liberally  subsidized  by  the 
Umaniiaria,^* 

Another  important  labor  of  the  Humani- 
tarian Society  is  fostering  practical  co5pera- 
tion  throughout  Italy. 

"Through  its  A^cultural  Bureau,"  says 
yLi,  Byles,  "it  sedks  to  extend  agricultural 
cooperation  by  means  of  lectures,  subsidizing 
traveling  professorships  in  agriculture,  pro- 
vincial committees  for  the  improvement  of 
stock,  and  small  rural  industries.  For  the 
furtherance  of  this  work  it  has  established  a 
Credit  Bank  for  Codperators,  which  last  June 
had  a  working  capital  of  80,000  lira  (iBS,200). 
This  bank  makes  money  loans,  without  in- 
terest, to  assist  not  only  new  societies  to  meet 
their  initial  and  in  some  cases  their  operating 
expenses,  but  also  the  older  societiea  \o  ^^milwiL 
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their  oiganicatioDA,  and  to  purchase  farm  im- 
plementB  for  oommoii  use.  It  has  also  gen- 
erously endowed  an  'Institution  of  Credit,' 
which  is  doing  much  to  support  and  develop 
the  co5perative  movement,  both  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  The  contract  for  new 
harbor  works  in  Grenoa,  and  of  a  railway  in 
Northern  Italj,  has  been  undertaken  bj  co5p- 
cratiTe  labor,  owing  to  the  assistance  given 
by  the  UmanUaria  to  this  Credit  Institution.'* 
Movements  like  the  above  speak  of  the  rising 


tide  of  true  civlication  and  the  growth  of  s 
nobler,  truer  sentiment  in  the  puUie  mind. 
Thej  do  not  strike  at  the  great  fundamentsl 
social,  economic  and  political  evils  that  must 
be  met  and  overcome  before  an  ideal  sodelj 
can  arise  to  a  noble  humanity,  but  th^  sie 
accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  vitally  nec- 
essary labor  and  above  and  beyond  all  these 
things  are  developing  the  nobler  side  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  come  into  touch  with  the 
work,  whether  as  helpers  or  the  hdped. 


EMILY  HOBHOUSE  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFMCAN  HOME- 

INDUSTRIES  MOVEMENT. 


The  Tictory  ef  a  Heroine  of  Peace. 

THE  SECOND  annual  report  of  the 
Boer  Industries  and  Aid  Society, 
issued  May,  1907,  is  of  pecidiar  interest  to 
friends  of  peace  and  true  civilisation,  furnish- 
ing as  it  does  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
one  woman — one  heroine  of  peace,  has 
achieved  by  a  consecrated  life  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  while  also  showing  the 
value  and  importance  of  industrial  training 
that  not  only  in  a  real  way  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  future  national  wealth  and  power, 
but  equips  the  children  of  the  nation  with  an 
effective  weapon  with  which  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining  citizens. 

On  two  occasions  The  Arkna  has  noticed 
somewhat  at  length  the  fine  work  of  Miss 
Emily  Eb>bhouse  and  a  few  other  devoted 
En^^h  women  who  imder  her  leadership 
and  guidance  have  devoted  life's  best  energies 
to  teaching  the  helpless  and  unfortunate 
Dutch  girls  of  the  South  African  Colonies 
how  to  spin,  weave  and  make  useful  and 
valuable  cloths,  fabrics  and  carpets  for  home 
comforts  and  commercial  purposes.  Our 
former  articles  were  written  when  the  work 
was  in  its  infancy.  Now  two  years  have 
dapsed  and  the  labors  are  already  beginning 
to  show  promising  fruitage  in  many  direc- 
tions, not  the  least  in  the  wonderful  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  in  lessening  the 
feeling  of  hatred  and  bitterness  left  by  the 
cruel  war  waged  by  the  reactionary  British 
Ministry.  Into  a  land  devastated  and  de- 
■poiled  by  that  supreme  moral  crime  of 
Christian  civilisation— war;    into  the  midst 


of  a  people  prostrated  and  helpless,  when 
fathers,  brothers  and  husbands  had  beai 
mowed  down  and  taken  from  the  dependent 
ones,  and  where  hundreds  of  mothers  hid 
perished  as  one  of  the  grim  consequenoes 
that  ever  follow  in  the  wake  of  war,  came 
Emily  Ebbhouse,  a  young  En^iah  woman 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  suffering  and  the  helpless  that  made 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Dorothea  Dis 
supreme  among  the  moral  heroines  of  history. 
She  saw  the  indescribable  wretchedneHi 
the  fearful  poverty  and  helf^essness  of  the 
Boer  women  and  girls, — great  families  of 
young  people  with  no  protectors  and  no  means 
of  sustenance,  eager  to  earn  a  livelihood,  bat 
innocent  of  practical  industrial  training  aad 
possessing  nothing  with  which  to  obtain  tlie 
necessary  schooling.  Miss  Eb>bhouse  c^wned 
a  free  industrial  school  and  offered  the  gidb 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  chance  la 
learn  to  spin  and  weave,--the  oppovtuni^ 
to  tium  Uie  immensely  valuable  natund 
products  of  their  coimtry  into  articles  of 
prime  necessity  and  enhanced  oominerad 
value.  To  this  work  she  consecrated  hir 
life,  energy  and  means,  enlisting  other  hifg^ 
minded  women  in  the  labor,  not  only  te 
England,  but  also  on  the  Continent  and  ia 
America.  The  person  outside  KngVmd  who 
deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  her 
devotion  to  this  cause  is  the  brilliant, 
and  accomplished  Contessa  d^^  AsindK 
whose  home  at  Geneva  has  been  one  of  tti 
dynamic  centers  for  generating  worid-vidi 
interest  in  the  practical  labor  of  knre. 
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When  BiiBs  Hobhouse  arrived  in  South 
Africa,  she  found  the  vanquished  people 
dierishing  little  but  hate  and  bitterness 
toward  tibe  British.  Her  task  was  at  first 
naturally  a  difficult  one,  but  soon  the  despair- 
ing and  helpless  people  saw  in  her  a  true  angel 
of  hdpfulness,  a  messenger  of  love  and  up- 
building, just  as  the  armies  mustered  by  the 
reactionary  British  Administration  had  been 
BMBsengers  of  death  and  destruction.  And 
the  helpless  ones  soon  learned  to  love  and 
lean  upon  the  heroine  of  peace  who  had  come 
into  their  midst.  They  evinced  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  learn  how  to  spin  and  weave, 
how  to  make  things  needful  for  the  clothing 
of  the  body  and  the  making  of  the  homes 
that  they  hoped  some  day  to  have  more 
comfortable  and  cheerful. 

Lack  of  wheels  and  looms  was  at  first  a 
drawback,  but  as  many  as  could  be 
were  taught,  and  when  this 
work  was  well  under  way.  Miss  Hobhouse 
founded  a  similar  school  in  the  Transvaal. 
Here  the  experiences  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  were  duplicated,  the  great  drawback 
being  the  lack  of  facilities  uid  teachers  to 
meet  the  Macedonian  ciy. 

Of  the  material  success  and  achievements 
we  ahaQ  speak  later,  but  now  we  wish  to  note 
a  supieme  result--the  great  moral  victory 
won  by  this  English  woman  and  her  com- 
panionii, 

tA  Qreat  Moral  Victory. 

Usually  it  requires  considerably  more  than 
one  gencvation  even  materially  to  assuage 
fto  haired  and  bitterness  that  conquereid 
peoples  entertain  toward  the  victors,  but 
dyuks  largely  to  two  circumstances,  one 
fte  laving  and  practical  labor  of  Miss  Ebb- 
house  and  her  friends,  and  the  other  the  wise 
and  just  action  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  what 
would  ordinarily  require  from  fifty  years  to 
a  oentmy  to  accomplish  is  being  achieved 
in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  a  few  years. 
If  England  continues  the  just  and  truly  states- 
manlike policy  that  has  marked  the  present 
ICnistiy,  and  such  labors  as  those  of  Miss 
HoMioose  are  faithfully  pushed  forward,  the 
diaos  of  hate  and  bittmiess  will  soon  dis- 
appear and  one  great,  earnest  and  closely 
but  people  will  be  found  striving  for  mutual 
srif-lielp  and  national  greatness.  Something 
of  the  motal  value  of  ^ua  work  may  be  seen 
from  die  following  extract  from  a  letter 
iMiiflji  written  by  General  Louis  Botha: 


'*In  starting  this  industry  in  South  Africa, 
Miss  Hobhouse  has  done  as  much  as  anybody 
for  the  cooperation  of  Briton  and  Boer,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  as  the  industry  grows,  so  will 
the  good  feeling  between  the  English  and 
Dutdh  spread  throughout  the  whole  country." 

Industrial  Development  Being  Achieved. 

The  two  parent  schools  are  at  Philippolis, 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  at  Bellevue, 
near  Johannesburg.  They  are  now,  says 
the  latest  report,  "firmly  established,  and 
form  centers  from  which  Boer  girls  trained 
in  hand  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  go 
out  to  teach  the  industry  in  the  farmhouses 
and  country  districts." 

In  the  school  at  Philippolis  the  girls  are 
taught  to  spin  the  yam  and  weave  it  into 
dress  materials  and  rugs  suitable  for  home 
consumption.  But  at  Bellevue,  in  addition 
to  such  work,  a  great  deal  of  much  finer  work 
is  turned  out — work  for  which  there  is  already 
a  far  greater  commercial  demand  than  the 
schools  can  meet.  Here  a  high  grade  of 
artistic  excellence  has  been  attained  and 
normal  teaching  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  school 
work.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the 
school  are  now  successfully  teaching  at 
Winburg,  Schweizer  Renecke,  Ermelo, 
Potchefstroom  and  Middleburg. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Hobhouse  to  a  Euro- 
pean friend,  in  which  she  describes  a  successful 
exhibition  given  in  Pretoria  of  the  work 
produced  at  these  industrial  schools,  she  says: 

"We  took  in  about  Jei60  (or  about  $800). 
Practically  all  the  good  work  sold  quickly 
and  easily,  and  certain  lines  could  have  been 
sold  over  and  over  again.  Trek  rugs,  for 
instance,  went  quickly,  and  many  orders  for 
more  were  given  us.  They  are  woven  now 
in  one  piece,   and    are  extremely   nice   for 

travding.    It  was  satisfactoiy  that  Mr. , 

head  of  large  firms  in  these  towns,  came  and 
spoke  to  me  with  a  deep  trade  interest  in  the 
work,  and  singled  out  the  trek  niffs  as  a  line 
he  might  usefully  take  from  us.  He  took  up 
one,  and  said  he  supposed  we  could  not  offer 
them  under  80s.,  and  was  astounded  when  I 
said  we  were  selling  them  for  80s.,  though  I 
thought  that  too  low.  He  asked  how  long 
it  would  take  me  to  provide  him  with  fifty, 
but  I  hesitate  while  our  big  looms  are  still  so 
few,  and  our  spinners  still  needing  more 
organization,   to   enter  into   conttM^a  ^w^ 
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tradesmen.  Later,  I  hope  we  shall  develop 
on  that  side. 

'*Our  tapestry  reversible  carpets  .  .  . 
would  have  sold  many  times.  Mrs.  Louis 
Botha  had  early  secured  the  best,  but  a  price 
was  offered  me  for  it  by  subsequent  purchasers 
who  wanted  to  buy  it  over  her  head.  We 
took  sundry  duplicate  orders. 

"We  were  very  proud  of  some  plaids 
Philippolis  has  produced  under  its  Scotch 
teacher,  and  also  of  some  doth  both  spun  and 
woven  by  Miss  Trichard  for  her  brother's 
wear.  Conmiandant  Trichard  is  already 
cird  bv  his  daughter.  Li  this  lies  much 
projuise." 

Li  another  letter  Miss  Sbbhouse  writes: 

"  Susie  Ste3m  is  really  improving  in  a  marked 
way.    A  long  and  very  beautiful  rug  she  madB 

for  Mrs.  H obtained  great  praise  at 

the  Exhibition,  and  a  couple  of  duplicates 
were  ordered.  She  is  a  complete  orphan, 
and  we  are  trying  to  make  a  rug  expert  of 
her,  so  that  she  may  eventually  support  her- 
.d  while  remaining  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Central  School.  Her  slowness  made 
us  at  first  despair,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
greater  deftness  of  hand  seemed  to  come, 
and  while  two  months  ago  she  barely  made 


eight  or  ten  rows  in  a  day,  she  now  does  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  quite  as  easily. 
Her  table  of  work  lies  before  me,  and  I  see 
that  in  six  weeks  she  knotted  some  55,000 
tufts,  besides  the  winding,  warping,  scouring, 
and  dyeing  concerned. 

"Boschof,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
has  decided  to  begin,  and  have  bought  from 
lu*  £80  worth  of  wheels,  and  the  case  is  just 
despatched,  I  have  to  select  a  teacher  for 
them  to  begin  on  February  1st." 

From  the  first  the  work  has  been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
adequate  equipment,  such  as  v  looms  and 
wheels,  and  to  secure  skilled  instructors. 
Recently,  however,  the  services  of  an  expert 
dyer  and  one  familiar  with  the  making  of 
fine  cloth  have  been  obtained  for  six  months, 
and  a  number  of  the  Boer  maidens  are  de* 
veloping  into  very  competent  teachers;  so 
the  work  is  now  so  well  under  way  that  its 
success  is  thoroughly  assured. 

Unless  all  signs  fail  the  labor  inaugurated 
by  Miss  Eb>bhouse  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  sources  of  commercial  greatness 
and  wealth  to  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and 
a  source  of  wealth  that  can  only  operate 
beneficially  on  the  individual  and  society,  as 
it  will  produce  an  ever-growing  stream  of 
wealth  resulting  from  honest  industry. 


HOW  AUSTRALIA  CARES  PpR  HER  ORPHAN  CHILDREN. 


NO  SECTION  of  the  globe  has  made 
more  pronounced  forward  strides 
along  the  path  of  lofty  humanitarianism  of 
justice  and  wise  statesmanship  than  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  If  it  be  a  mark  of 
far-seeing  statesmanship  to  make  conditions 
favorable  for  all  the  wealth-creators  of  a 
land  to  own  their  homes,  to  be  happy  and 
contented  under  just  rule.  New  Zealand 
holds  the  palm  among  nations  for  true  states- 
manship. If  the  wise  state,  considering  her 
future  interests  and  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
most  helpless  mites  within  her  borders, 
proceeds  jealously  to  guard,  protect  and 
foster  the  helpless  orphans  in  order  that  they 
may  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
under  conditions  favorable  to  moral  unfold- 
vient,  then  Australia  is,  in  this  respect  at 


least,  a  leader  among  wise  states,  for  here 
the  orphans  whom  the  State  has  to  care  for 
are  not  crowded  together  in  houses  or  asylums 
and  reared  under  machine-like  rules  during 
the  most  plastic  years  of  their  lives,  but  the 
State  ptLjs  for  the  board  of  each  child  in  a 
home  that  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
with  reference  to  the  moral  atmosphere,  the 
standard  of  living  and  other  things  vitally 
important  for  the  child's  well-being.  The 
child  is  not  permitted  in  any  home  where 
boarders  are  taken.  The  State  aims  to  {m>- 
vide  for  each  one  a  true  home.  At  short 
intervals  the  carefully  selected  conmiissionen 
investigate  to  find  out  if  the  child  is  happy, 
healthy  and  developing  as  it  should.  When 
he  is  thirteen  years  old  he  is  apprenticed  to 
learn  some  ueful  trade,  and  tiie  State  ke^ 
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figid  superrision  orer  him  tiU  he  reaches  the 
Age  of  twenty-one.  As  a  result,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  orphan  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  of  a  child  enjoying  ordinary  home 
I,  and  in  many  instances  the  foster 


parents  and  the  child  become  almost  if  not 
quite  as  deeply  attached  as  though  the  little 
one  had  been  bom  into  the  home  where  it  is 
adopted.  Here  we  see  civilization  blossom- 
ing in  governmental  action. 


FINLAND'S  NINETEEN  WOMEN  LEGISLATORS. 


HOW  OFTEN  it  has  been  the  small  peo- 
ples who  have  lifted  high  the  standard 
of  justice  and  become  the  way-showers  of 
civilization.  When  our  great  Republic  turned 
from  the  vision  to  embrace  the  dod  and  gave 
bersdf  up  to  the  dominance  of  conmier- 
cialism,  it  was  the  little  sturdy  Alpine  Republic 
diat  developed  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
easfly  workable  method  for  preserving  a 
deoKXTatic  republic  or  a  government  of,  for 
and  by  the  people,  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  reactionary  pressure  of  sordid  wealth 
and  other  unrepublican  influences  of  our  time. 

When  England's  moral  enthusiasm  began 
to  waver  and  reaction  again  assumed  the 
aggressive  in  her  government,  it  was  New 
Zealand,  the  New  England  of  the  Antipodes, 
diat  lifted  the  standaid  of  divine  justice  and 
boUly  inaugurated  a  governmental  system 
having  for  its  fixed  ideal  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  devdopment  of  all  her  dtizens. 
These  two  nations  have  been  practically  the 
way-showers  and  leaders  along  the  pathway 
of  free  and  just  government. 

And  now  another  small  people  has  given 
the  world  a  needed  lesson  in  the  science  of 
just  and  free  government.  Finland,  like 
New  Zealand,  has  granted  her  women  suffrage. 
But  ahe  has  gone  farther  and  after  insisting 
dial  the  provision  for  full  suffrage  to  women 
be  inoorporated  in  her  constitution,  she  set 
to  woik  to  place  her  foremost  women  in  the 
haDs  of  state  to  assist  their  brothers  in  law- 
making and  government.  At  the  recent 
electkni  nearly  a  score  of  women  were  chosen 
to  the  Finnish  Parliament. 

Th0  Angio-RuMnan  of  London,  for  May, 
contained  an  extended  and  highly  interesting 
aecoont  of  the  w<nnen*s  suffinige  movement 
and  the  campaign  that  had  ended  so  victori- 
cadj  for  the  women.    It  also  published  five 


small  half-tone  pictures  of  women  leaders  of 
the  five  parties,  who  were  among  the  successful 
candidates,  and  sddom  have  we  seen  a  finer 
or  more  thoughtful  group  of  women  than  is 
here  given. 

After  suffrage  had  been  granted  the  women 
of  Finland,  the  Finnish  Woman's  Association 
immediatdy  began  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
educate  the  women  in  reference  ot  their 
duties  and  obligations.  Classes  were  formed, 
lectures  were  given,  and  mock  elections 
were  hdd.  Indeed,  a  general  educational 
campaign  was  carried  on  which  cannot  fail 
to  greatly  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the 
women  of  Finland.  The  question  of  what 
the  women  should  do  or  what  they  might 
accomplish  was  brought  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  leading  women  with  one  accord  de- 
cided that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  women 
to  bring  into  politics  a  useful  influence  and 
impress  a  lesson  that  was  everywhere  needed. 
This  decision  was  admirably  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Friberg,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Finnish  Party  who  has  been  dected  to  Par- 
liament.   She  said : 

"The  women  fdt  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
strive  according  to  their  best  ability  to  re- 
strain the  hatred  and  lust  of  power  which 
generally  prevail  within  party  lines.  For,  if 
the  women  could  not  bring  some  wholly  new 
contribution  to  political  life — ^whether  the 
innermost  spirit  or  the  outward  form  of  this 
life  be  concerned — ^but  should  only  rally 
auxiliary  forces  to  strengthen  the  existing 
parties,  then  neither  they  nor  mankind 
would  benefit  by  their  interposition.  What 
is  most  wanted  in  politics  is  not  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  voters  merdy,  but  the 
introduction  of  independent  new  forces,  of 
new  standards,  and  new  ideals.'* 
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YOUNG  MEN  WHO  ARE  FREEDOM'S  BULWARKS. 


Signs  of  Dawn. 

AMID  much  that  is  sinister  and  ominous 
in  the  present  political  situation  there 
are  certain  signs  that  to  students  of  history 
are  pregnant  with  promise  of  better  things. 
True,  now  as  never  before  is  predatoiy  wealth 
entrenched  in  business  life  and  in  the  citadeb 
of  goTemment — entrenched  so  strongly  that 
in  spite  of  frequent  fulminations,  threats 
and  promises  of  popular  rdief  that  come  at 
intexrals  from  the  White  House,  the  com- 
mercial feudalism  grows  more  and  more 
arrogant  and  oppressive,  because  of  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  it  holds  through  the  practical 
ownership  of  the  dominant  political  party,  as 
well  as  leading  politicians  in  the  Democratic 
organization;  yet  a  nation-wide  revolt  is  in 
progress,  led  by  men  who  are  determined 
that  free  government  shall  not  be  overthrown 
in  the  interests  of  class  rule  acting  through 
party  machines. 

The  splendid  success  that  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  direct-legislation  in  Oregon 
and  dsewhere  has  been  followed  by  a  nation- 
wide agitation  on  the  ptfrt  of  the  friends  of  a 
democratic  republic,  that  has  already  stricken 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  grafters,  the  cor- 
ruptionists  and  other  enemies  of  the  Republic 
who  for  years  have  been  steadily  at  work 
seeking  to  gain  complete  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  These  combined 
forces  of  treason  against  popular  government 
have  already  set  their  tools  and  hirelings  in 
public  life  at  work,  through  the  press  and  on 
the  platform,  to  attack  popular  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  almost  every 
oonmiunity  young  men  are  coming  to  the 
front  with  that  fine  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism 
that  leads  men  to  consecrate  life  and  treasure 
to  the  advancement  of  a  noble  cause,  and 
these  young  men  are  placing  their  fingers  on 
the  cancer  in  the  body  politic  and  directing 
attention  to  the  evil  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
pel serious  consideration. 

A  Typical  Young  Patriot  in  The  Present 

Orisis. 

A  tjrpical  young  man  of  this  army  which 

is  in  a  great  degree  the  hope  of  the  Republic 

-**   *he  present  war  against  the   industrial 

ry  and  its  aUy,  the  mon^-controUed 


machine,  is  Mr.  Alden  Freeman,  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  environment  of 
this  young  man  favored  a  life  of  comparative 
ease  and  self-centered  gratification  of  whims 
and  fancies.  Many  if  not  most  of  his  compan* 
ions  were  absorbed  in  pursuits  whose  master 
objects  were  either  personal  enrichment  or 
selfish  pleasures.  The  thought  of  the  nation's 
peril  from  an  industrial  autooucy  that  through 
party  machines  was  swiftly  destroying  the 
democracy  that  had  cost  so  much  of  blood 
and  treasure,  concerned  them  as  little  as  did 
the  peril  of  the  British  nation  concern  the 
frivolous  and  self-centered  young  men  of 
England  when  Eliot,  Pjrm  and  EUimpden 
consecrated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  a 
forlorn  hope,  that  constitutional  government 
might  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  world.  Who  cares?  After  us,  the 
deluge.  Such  is  the  spirit  evinced  by  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  men  when  their 
attention  is  called  to  the  fundamental  causes 
of  political  corruption  and  popular  exploitation 
to-day. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Freeman.  He  has  elected  to 
throw  his  life's  energies  into  the  work  of 
bettering  political  conditions  in  New  Jers^, 
and  especially  has  he  fought  the  powerful 
union  of  industrial  autocracy  and  political 
corruption  that  has  grown  to  giant-like  pro- 
portions in  his  section  of  the  state.  Last 
year  he  published  an  important  book  which 
was  a  ruwnS  of  his  year's  work  in  expos- 
ing the  methods  of  Senator  Dryden  and  hia 
confederates  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  and  the  utility  companies  and  banks 
in  the  politico-economic  ring  that  has  become 
so  sinister  an  influence  in  New  Jersey.  This 
book  did  much  to  arouse  the  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  element  of  the  state  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  industri^  autocracy,  and  it  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  rendering  ineffective 
the  desperate  attempt  of  Senator  Dryden  to 
hold  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Fraeman  on  The  Prasent  Menaca  to 
Free  Ctovemmant. 

Recently  Mr.  Freeman  delivered  a  note- 
worthy address  on  **The  Demon  of  Parti- 
sanship and   How  R  May  be  Ezordsed,** 
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whidi  we  wish  every  yoimg  man  in  the  Re- 
pnUk  to^Uij  coukl  re^l,  not  only  for  its  vital 
and  timdy  thou^t,  but  also  for  the  sugges- 
the  influence,  for  many  who  read  it  might  be 
awakened  from  their  lethaigy  and  led  to  see 
that  their  duty  lay  in  actively  engaging  in 
like  service  to  our  mother  land  in  her  present 
peril  when  the  industrial  autocracy  is  at  her 
throat  and  the  money-controlled  machine  is 
manacling  her  limbs  to  prevent  effective  re- 
sistance. 

In  opening  his  speech  liir.  Freeman  quoted 
Washington's  memorable  words  relating  to 
the  curse  and  blight  of  blind  allegiance  to 
party,  in  which  the  great  patriot  said: 

"If  we  mean  to  support  the  liberty  and 
independence  which  have  cost  us  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  establish,  we  must 
drive  fur  away  the  demon  of  party  spirit  and 
kcal  prejudice." 

These  words,  the  speaker  pointed  out,  were 
more  vital  than  to-day. 


''It  is  not,"  he  continued,  "a  new  idea 
that  animates  the  so-called  reformers  to-day. 
It  18  not  a  new  conflict  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  greed  and 
cnlt — a  tale  as  old  as  the  world  itself — of  the 
■Iniggle  between  the  one  and  the  many,  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  barons,  between  the 
faaion  and  his  vassab,  between  special  privi- 
lege and  the  rights  of  the  plain  people. 

''To-day  the  issue  is  becoming  clearly  de- 
fined between  the  great  body  of  our  citizens 
and  those  unscrupulous  financiers  who  through 
the  oontrcd  of  vast  aggregations  of  wealth  in 
tte  shape  of  corporations  and  trusts  are  the 
•dual  nden  of  Uie  country  to-day. 

"In  the  famous  speech  made  by  Lincdn 
al  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  he  used 
these  words:  'This  thing  is  more  powerful 
than  its  supporters — even  than  the  high  priests 
which  minister  at  its  altar.  It  debauches  even 
oar  greatest  men.  It  gathers  strength,  like 
a  rolling  snowball,  by  its  own  infamy.  Mon- 
■tious  crimes  are  copimitted  by  persons  col- 
lectivdy  whidi  they  would  not  dare  to  conmiit 
as  individuals.  Its  aggressions  and  enoroach- 
menti  almost  surpass  bdief.'  Lincoln  spoke 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was  the 
■pedal  weapon  of  privflege  in  his  day. 

"Ave  not  oiir  liberties  to-day  equally  men- 
aeed  hf  Ihtjotnpanibt  contrcd  of  our  political 


life?  Do  we  not  see  railways  and  trolly 
companies  IdU  people  in  bunches  because  of 
a  greed  which  economizes  on  safety  devices  ? 
Do  we  not  find  even  in  the  administration  of 
our  courts  one  law  for  the  individual  and 
another  law  for  the  corporation? 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  party,  but  I  am  positive  that 
we  are  now  witnessing  the  death  throes  of 
two  rotten  political  machines  which  mas- 
querade under  the  honored  names  of  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln.  >  If  either  of  those  great  men 
were  alive  to-day  do  you  think  you  would 
find  them  partidpating  in  party  councils  with 
the '  Tom '  Platts  and  '  Sam*  Dickinsons  of  the 
Republican  party  or  the  'Jim'  Smiths  and 
'  Tom '  Taggarts  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

"The  control  of  the  corporations  is  a  politi- 
cal control.  Throu^  'the  demon  of  party 
spirit,'  as  Washington  named  it,  the  Bdmonto 
and  Ryans,  the  Hannas  and  Harrimans 
manage  to  divide  the  good  people  everywhere 
into  the  warring  camps  of  political  parties. 
So  far  has  this  policy  of  separation  been 
carried  since  the  dnjs  when  our  first  President 
warned  his  countrymen  against  this  particular 
danger  that  he  dearly  foresaw  was  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  popular  government, 
that  it  18  frankly  admitted  to-day  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  become 
a  government  by  party. 

"Everybody  admits  this,  and  most  people 
will  go  further  and  acknowledge  that  this 
same  government  by  party  is  admimstered 
wb  T09a  by  various  political  bosses  who  are 
in  turn  merdy  the  tools  and  agents  of  the 
hig^  financiers  behind  them. 

"How  the  business  bosses  behind  the  politi- 
cal bosses  pull  the  wires  was  deariy  shown  by 
Gk>vemor  Hughes  in  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Hughes  made  it  perfectly  dear 
that,  through  the  payment  of  campratign  con- 
tributions, our  financial  masters  control  the 
machinery  of  both  political  parties." 

Mr.  Freeman  showed  that  through  the 
bosses,  the  partisan  machine  and  the  dailies 
oontroUed  by  the  interests  or  the  industrial 
autocracy,  Uie  dectorate  was  always  being 
admonished  to  be  true  to  their  party,  to  be 
regular,  to  be  faithful  to  the  organization. 
But  this  party  loyalty,  he  showed,  means 
absolutdy  nothing  to  the  bosses  when  their 
masters'  interests  are  threatened. 
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'*  Party  loyalty  means  little  to  a  political 
boss;  it  b  a  mere  matter  of  business  to  a 
practical  politician  of  the  old  school/* 

And  he  cited  instances  showing  how  the 
party  bosses  of  each  party  rushed   to  the 


rescue  and  aid  of  the  bosses  of  the  opposing 
party  when  incorruptible  patriots  were  found 
battling  for  the  real  interests  of  the  people; 
and  he  might  have  added  that  what  was  true 
of  the  party  bosses  was  true  in  a  large  degree 
of  the  daily  press. 


THE  SPLENDID  SHOWING  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  AND 
WATER  PLANT, OF  DULUTH:    AN  OBJECT-LESSON 
FOR  OTHER  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


THE  RECENTLY  published  report  of 
the  water  and  light  departments  of 
the  city  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,-  shows  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  ex- 
amples of  magnificent  success  following 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  The  Morgan-Ryan-Rockefeller-Bel- 
mont  influence  through  multitudinous  channels 
since  it  can  no  longer  delude  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  municipal-ownership 
in  foreign  countries,  is  systematically  striving 
to  convey  the  idea  that  our  people  are  so 
corrupt  and  our  municipal  governments  so 
hopelessly  given  over  to  graft,  that  public- 
ownership  would  be  a  failure  in  America. 
The  fact  that  the  tap-root  of  municipal,  state 
andf  national  corruption  has  been  and  is  the 
public-service  corporations,  and  the  equally 
evident  fact  that  until  the  people  own  and 
operate  their  public  utilities  the  persons  own- 
ing these  natural  monopolies  will  own  and 
debauch  government  in  all  its  ramifications, 
are  carefully  ignored;  while  the  old  alarmist 
tactics  of  the  thief  oying  "Stop,  thief!'*  are 
indulged  in  to  deceive  the  unthinking.  There 
i^iio  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  would 
long  tolerate  corrupt  practices  in  municipal 
management  of  their  affairs,  if  the  great 
bulwark  of  corruption, — the  public-service 
corporations  whose  corrupt  money  and  dom- 
ination of  machine  and  press  enables  the 
dishonest  and  undesirable  citizens  to  obtain 
political  favors  and  remain  in  office,  was 
removed. 

Duluth  offers  a  striking  example  of  the 
results  that  will  foUow  municipal-ownership 
in  this  country,  as  they  have  followed  it  in 
Europe,  when  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
public-service  companies  is  withdrawn  from 
politics.  Here,  according  to  the  Board  of 
'~'>iiiin]8sioner8*  report  for  1906,  "the  earn- 


ings of  the  department  for  the  sale  of  both  gas 
and  water,  have  increased  from  $271, 105  .f 8 
in  1905,  to  $309,456.83  in  1906.  The  ex- 
penses of  operation,  maintenance  and  interest 
have  only  increased  from  $244,528.24  in  1905, 
to  $261,883.86  m  1906.  The  net  surplus  for 
the  year,  therefore,  is  $47,572.97,  as  against 
$26,577.04  for  the  preceding  year." 

Both  systems,  the  commissioners  point  out, 
are  making  money,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  both  gas  and  water 
since  the  city  acquired  the  plants.  In  his 
report  the  manager,  Mr.  L.  N.  Case,  shows 
that  since  the  city  has  taken  over  the  gas  and 
water-works,  there  has  been  a  constant 
reduction  in  the  price  of  both  these  public 
necessities.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  over 
of  the  gas  plant,  in  the  year  1898,  the  people 
of  Duluth  were  paying  $1.90  for  gas  for  light- 
ing, and  $1  for  fuel.  In  December,  1898, 
the  municipal  plant  reduced  the  price  of  gas 
for  lighting  purposes  to  $1.65.  In  1899  the 
price  was  further  reduced  to  $1.40;  in  1901 
it  was  lowered  to  $1.25;  in  1902,  to  $1.15; 
in  1903,  to  $1 ;  and  in  1904  it  was  reduced  to 
90  cents  for  the  lighting  and  90  cents  also  for 
fud.  In  1904  a  further  reduction  in  the  cost 
for  fuel  purposes  was  made  to  75  cents,  and 
in  1905  the  price  for  both  lighting  and  fuel 
was  placed  at  75  cents.  In  1906  a  further 
reduction  for  heating  on  premises  and  gas 
engines  was  made,  the  price  being  50  cents. 

The  total  reduction  in  charges  fpr  water 
since  the  city  took  over  the  works  has  been 
50  per  cent.  According  to  Mr.  Case's  sum- 
mary of  the  results  since  the  city  took  over 
these  two  utilities  as  shown  in  a  carefully 
computed  table  in  this  report,  the  net  profits 
to  the  people  of  Duluth,  through  munidpal- 
ownerahip  of  her  lighting  and  water  plants 
up  to  date,  would  amount  to  $1,261,690.24. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO:    ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  HOW  THE 

PUBLIC-SERVICE  COMPANIES  ARE  THE  MASTER 

SPIRITS  IN  MUNICIPAL  CORRUPTION. 


WHOEVER  owns  and  operates  the 
public  utilities  or  natural  monopo- 
lies of  city,  state  or  nation,  will  in  time  own 
or  dominate  the  government.  The  enor- 
mously valuable  prizes  at  stake,  involving 
the  opportunity  for  acquiring  untold  miUions 
of  dollars  through  the  possession  of  monopoly 
ri^ts  which  place  the  people  as  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  public-service  companies 
as  the  citis^  of  a  nation  are  at  the  mercy  of 
*  the  tax-farmers,  inevitably  lead  to  corruption 
of  the  people's  government,  and  ultimately 
to  the  practical  ownership  of  the  government 
by  the  industrial  autocracy.  And  this  con- 
dition is  only  intensified  and  aggravated  when 
the  city,  state  or  nation,  instead  of  owning 
and  operating  its  monopolies  seeks  to  regu- 
late the  private  corporations.  The  stakes 
are  so  great  and  the  harvest  that  comes  when 
the  monopolies  have  gained  control  of  the 
nation  and  placed  their  own  men  in  the  places 
of  vantage  is  so  fabulous  in  its  potential  yields, 
that  millions  on  millions  will  be  spent  to  sub- 
vert the  prostituted  press  of  both  parties,  to 
gain  complete  control  of  the  machines,  and 
to  influence  the  supposed  representatives  of 
the  people.  Whenever  in  recent  years  a 
trail  of  corruption  has  been  uncovered,  it  has 
led  to  the  public-service  corporations. 

Veiy  much  has  been  made  by  the  journals 
that  are  the  mouthpieces  of  the  industrial 
autocracy,  about  the  corruption  of  Mayor 
Schmitz  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  mayor  happened  to  be  a 
union  labor  candidate  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  corruptionists  and  machine  men  of 
both  parties,  as  if  that  circumstance  were  a 
condusive  argument  against  the  working 
people  putting  forward  candidates;  while 
the  circumstance  that  for  years  New  York 
City,  St  Louis  and  other  cities  cursed  with 
OQrmption  were  manned  by  Democratic 
officials,  and  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
other  great  centers  were  betrayed  in  an 
eqpial^  ahamdcss  manner  by  Republican 
ofieiab,  ii  carefully  passed  over  in  silence. 
Tcft  aH  llib  should  suggest  to  thoughtful  men 
aad  vobmh  that  there  must  be  a  common 


corrupting  influence  that  operates  in  aU  our 
great  centers  so  as  to  debauch  the  people's 
representatives  and  degrade  public  service. 
The  exposures  in  New  York,  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Boss  Tweed,  proved  the  master 
source  of  this  corrupting  influence  to  be  the 
union  of  the  unscrupulous  boss  and  his  ring 
with  privilege-seeking  wealth. 

In  St.  Louis,  when  Mr.  Folk  began  his  cam- 
paign against  the  grafting  officials,  (135,000 
of  money  put  up  by  the  street-car  interests 
to  corrupt  the  people's  representatives  was 
attached  in  vaults  in  the  city. 

The  shameless  attempt  of  the  gas  ring  and 
other  corrupt  interests,  manned  by  grafters 
who  posed  as  safe  and  sane  pillars  of  society, 
in  Philadelphia,  has  been  too  recently  exposed 
in  The  Arena  to  call  for  further  notice. 

Now  in  San  Francisco  the  same  facts  have 
been  revealed.  The  master  influence  in 
debauching  Mayor  Schmitz,  the  supervisors 
and  other  grafters  was  the  public-service 
companies.  In  commenting  on  these  facts 
the  New  York  American  on  June  20th  made 
the  following  thoughtful  observations,  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  people  who  think: 

"Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bribes 
thrown  into  the  legislative  arena  by  that  emi- 
nently respectable  corporation,  the  streel- 
railway  company. 

"Then  came  the  wheedling,  cringing  tele- 
phone company  with  more  money  bags  to 
dump  into  the  pit. 

"In  other  words,  it  was  the  public-service 
corporations  of  San  Francisco,  with  their 
colossal  bribes,  that  made  criminab  of  the 
Mayor  and  most  of  the  Supervisors. 

"For  there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  if  those  corporations,  bent  upon  securing 
valuable  public  rights,  had  not  offered  bribes, 
Schmitz  and  his  associates  would  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  bribed;  nor  to  have 
formed  the  habit  of  exacting  bribes  from 
little  criminab  as  well  as  big  ones. 

"Do  n't  let  the  responsibility  be  shifted. 
The  public-«ervice  corporations  are  primarily 
to  Uame  for  San  Frandsoo's  disgrace.    And 
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the  pitj  of  it  is  that  so  long  as  criminal  cor- 
porations are  permitted  to  exist,  public  officials 
.will  be  frequently  corrupted,  because  bribes, 
well  placed,  swdl  profits. 

'*And  the  securing  of  profits  is  the  one 
great  purpose  for  which  a  public-serrice  cor- 


poration lives;   the  serring  of  the  public  is 
only  incidental/*      ^ 

Either  the  city,  state  and  nation  must  own 
and  operate  the  public  utilities,  or  democracy 
must  surrender  to  the  industrial  autocracy. 


PLUNDERING   THE   PEOPLE    FOR   PHILANTHROPY. 


FOLLOWING  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller had  given  thirty-two  million  dollars 
to  the  General  Education  Board,  came  the 
announcement  of  a  big  advance  in  the  price 
of  petroleum.  On  February  11th  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  out  the  following  news  item 
from  Marietta,  Ohio: 

"The  heaviest  single  advance  in  oil  ever 
made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
announced  to-day,  amber,  or  deep,  oil  being 
advanced  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  and  shallow 
oil  5  cents." 

On  the  same  day  the  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Standard  Oil  officials,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  of  a  raise  of  one  cent  per  gallon 
for  kerosene  oil. 

It  is  an  old  story,  this  raising  of  the  price  of 
oil  immediately  on  the  heels  of  princely 
donations  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to 
colleges  and  churches,  and  the  American 
people  are  becoming  tired  of  the  philanthropy 
of  the  master  spirit  of  the  greatest  and  most 
systematically  lawless  and  extortionate  trust, 
because  they  find  from  bitter  experience  that 
almost  invariably  the  coroUary  of  the  osten- 
tatious bribes  given  to  silence  church  and 
school  is  the  advance  in  the  price  of  a  prime 
necessity  in  the  homes  of  the  people, — the  exer- 
cise of  an  extortion  which  in  effect  takes  from  the 
millions  of  poor  their  hard-earned  pennies. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  fellow 
law-breakers  and  extortioners  think  his  dona- 
tions to  church  and  school  a  further  exhibi- 
tion of  his  native  shrewdness,  as  by  them  he  is 
raised  to  the  pedestal  of  a  great  philanthropist. 
The  churches  and  the  schools,  which  should 
be  great  aggressive  voices  for  dvic  purity  and 
business  morality,  are  for  the  most  part 
nlenced,  since  tlvey  cannot  consistently  con- 
denm  the  most  persistent  and  odious  law- 
ing  monopoly  in  America  when  they  are 


the    beneficiaries    of    its    ill-gotten    wealth. 

Moreover,  the  gifts,  princely  as  they  seem 
and  are  in  size,  are  but  a  fraction  of  what  the 
great  machine  built  up  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
can  and  does  extort  from  the  people  above 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
money  invested;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  gifts  are  but  a  moiety  of  the 
money  obtained  by  the  captains  of  industry, 
who  through  special  privileges,  dass  laws 
and  monopoly  rights  are  able  to  levy  unjust 
tribute  upon  all  ti^e  people.  Always  the  men 
who  make  these  bequests,  and  who  are  master 
spirits  in  the  great  law-defying  and  corrupt 
monopolies  and  corporations,  retain  ample 
funds  to  enable  them  steadily  to  augment 
their  enormous  fortunes.  The  corporati<m 
treasuries  have  never  lacked  for  means  when 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  furnish  princely  cam- 
paign contributions  or  to  indulge  in  other 
forms  of  bribery  by  which  the  people  have 
been  robbed  of  their  rights  and  turned  over 
for  their  continued  spoliation  by  the  {m>- 
tected  and  privOeged  classes. 

The  recent  large  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  well  timed.  T^e  Standard  Oil  law- 
breakers were  indicted  criminals  and  were 
waiting  to  be  tried  for  serious  offenses,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the 
public  conscience  was  slowly  being  aroused. 
Hence,  it  is  very  important  to  mollify  public 
opinion.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  well  asked 
whether  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  was  a  benefac- 
tion or  a  restitution,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
observed  that  "it  would  have  been  in  better 
taste  for  the  donor  to  wait  until  the  indict- 
ments were  tried  under  which  he  now  rests.** 

The  giving  of  a  tithe  of  the  plunder  that  is 
the  fruit  of  secret  rebates  and  other  moral 
crimes  and  acts  of  flagrant  lairiessness  is 
rendered  doubly  odious  when  each  donation 
is  foUowed  by  additional  tribute  levied  on  the 
millions  of  America,  as  has  been  the  case  in  for- 
mer years  and  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
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Bt  Ralph  Albxbibon, 

SMratary  of  th*  N»UoBftl  Poblio-OwiMnhip  Lmco*. 


Alameda,  Oalifornia. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  public-owner- 
ship policy  adopted  by  this  city,  Almeda 
is  now  enjo3ring  the  cheapest  dectric  power  to 
be  had  in  the  state  of  California.  There  is  a 
graduated  scale  ranging  from  three  to  seren 
cents  per  1,000  watts,  according  to  the 
amount  used.  The  city  officials  are  planning 
to  extend  the  plant  and  increase  its  earning 
capacity.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  finance  oonunittee: 

""The  finance  conunittee  at  its  meeting  took 
up  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  demand  of  the 
Jeutiic-li^t  department,  against  the  general 
fond  for  the  city  lighting  for  the  month  of 
April,  1907,  amounting  to  $1,409.05  at  the 
diaige  of  $4  JM>  per  arc  l^t.  Your  committee 
makes  the  following  report:  Taking  the  re- 
pOTt  on  file  of  the  electric-light  department 
for  the  month  of  April,  we  find  the  operating 
eipeiises  of  the  plant  to  be  $3,665.10.  We 
■lao  find  the  rerenue  from  conmiercial  light- 
ing and  power,  etc.,  to  be  $8,640.70  which 
shows  the  actual  cost  to  the  city  for  its  light- 
ing for  streets  and  public  buildings  to  be  the 
nominal  sum  of  $24.40  or  $8.18  cents  per  arc 
hg^t.  The  dty  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
its  lighting  be  it  $24  or  $2,400  and  the  general 
fund  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any 
more  than  the  deficit  in  each  month  whatever 
it  may  be.  Your  committee  considers  that 
the  dectrio-li^t  plant  should  have  the  credit 
due  it  for  its  successful  management  in  reduc- 
ing the  city  lifting  to  a  nominal  figure,  and 
it  is  abo  due  to  the  interested  public  who  pay 
the  taxes  that  they  have  this  iniFormation. 

DaaTiUe,  Virginia. 

Dantilub  is  one  of  the  29  cities  in  the 
United  States  iriiich  own  their  own  gas  works. 
The  last  annual  report  published  shows  a 
pfoductioii  of  about  40,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gu,  whidi  was  sold  to  consumers  at  the  rate 
of  $lff  and  aO  coniieclions  made  free.  There 
•le  bat  1,138  oonsameni.  The  total  receipts 
tor  the  year  were  $88,819,  and  the  expenses. 


induding  4  per  cent,  interest  on  bonds,  were 
$82,579,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
department  of  $5,740. 

This  dty  in  1905  buflt  a  new  filtration  plant 
for  the  solution  of  a  very  serious  water  prob- 
lem. Its  operation  to  date  has  proved  very 
successful  fluod  economical,  giving  the  dtizens 
a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  The  average 
water  rental  is  said  to  be  fully  60  per  cent, 
lower  than  under  the  old  83rstem. 


Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Fob  aoiiB  years  EUimilton  has  had  a 
munidpal  gas  plant,  which  has  sold  gas  in 
competition  with  a  private  company  at  80 
cents.  The  price  of  gas  fixed  by  the  dty  had 
to  be  met  by  the  private  concern.  For  the 
past  few  months  the  dty  has  ceased  manu- 
facturing gas  and  bought  its  supply  from  the 
private  company  at  S5  cents  in  the  city's 
holder.  Now  die  company  has  notified  the 
Board  of  Public  Service  that  henceforth  it  wiU 
sell  gas  to  private  consumers  at  60  cents,  and 
will  not  sell  it  to  the  city  at  less  than  60  cents. 
The  purpose  of  this  of  course  is  to  diminate 
the  city  from  the  fidd  of  supplying  gas  to  the 
public,  and  it  is  bdieved  that  the  city  wiU  be 
forced  to  rebuild  its  gas  plant  and  again 
manufacture  its  own  supply.  The  Board 
has  dedded  to  combine  the  new  municipal 
dectric-light  plant  and  the  new  water-works 
under  one  roof  and  is  spending  about  $300,000 
on  these  plants. 

Banier,  Oregon. 

The  town  of  Ranier,  Oregon,  demonstrated 
recently  the  valuable  power  which  the  refer- 
endum gives  to  the  people  in  governing  their 
own  affairs.  A  private  water  company  had 
secured  a  franchise  for  the  water  supply  of 
Ranier,  and  proceeded  to  tax  the  people 
ezcessivdy  for  this  necessity.  They  exerciMd 
the  power  of  the  referedum  vested  in  them, 
revoked  the  franchise  of  the  water  company, 
and  voted  bonds  with  which  to  establish  a 
munidpal  system. 
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Jersey  Oity,  New  Jersey. 


An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  cor- 
porations  maintain  league  with  each  other  in 
their  fight  against  public-ownership  in  anj 
and  every  form  is  afforded  by  a  recent  inci- 
dent in  this  city.  Jersey  City  has  its  own  water 
plant.  The  Jersey  and  Suburban  Water 
Company  would  like  to  own  it,  along  with 
whatever  franchises  it  could  get.  As  an  enter- 
ing wedge  and  for  the  purpose  probably  of 
competing  with  the  city  in  supplying  water 
to  certain  large  customers,  this  company  had 
a  line  of  water  pipes  delivered  along  the  right 
of  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
chief  engineer  of  the  Water  Board  discovered 
this  and  the  Board  passed  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  city's  law  department  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  railway  company's  right  of  way  for 
a  pipe  line  for  the  private  company,  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  of  way  can  be  used  for 
railroad  purposes  only  and  not  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water. 


Medina,  New  York. 

The  Buffalo,  Lockport  &  Rochester 
Railway  Company  is  building  a  line  of  track 
through  this  village.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  company  and  the  village  officials  over  the 
questions  of  grade  and  form  of  rails  to  be  used. 
The  dispute  became  so  bitter  that  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  the  attorney  repre- 
senting the  village  went  to  the  county  seat 
for  an  injunction.  Meanwhile  the  contractors 
put  a  gang  of  men  at  work  at  night  to  complete 
the  road.  A  midnight  fire  alarm  was  turned 
in,  and  the  firemen  drove  the  railroad  work- 
men from  their  work  with  streams  from  their 
hose  and  held  the  field  until  the  injunction 
arrived. 


Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 

Wrentham  has  decided  to  install  publidy- 
owned  electric  lighting  and  water  plants.  At 
a  special  town  meeting  called  for  this  purpose 
the  largest  vote  on  record  was  polled,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of 
the  public-ownership  proposition.  The 
Brookline  Chronicle  in  its  account  of  this 
meeting  says:  "Progressive  citizens  who 
favored  the  projects  were  overjoyed  at  the 
result  and  during  the  evening  tiiere  was  an 
uproarious  celebration,  with  fireworks,  bdl- 
ringingand  a  prolonged  blowing  of  the  straw- 
shop  whistle." 


Holyoks  Ice  Plant  Vetoed. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  authorising  the  city  of  Holyoke  to 
build  and  operate  a  municipal  ice  plant  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Guild,  and  the  veto  was 
sustained  by  a  vote  of  51  to  113.  How  is 
that  for  a  case  of  minority  rule  and  mir-repre- 
sentative  government?  This  regal  governor 
in  his  veto  said:  "If  this  act  should  become 
law  it  would  establish  a  precedent  by  follow- 
ing which  any  town  or  city  in  the  conmion- 
wealth  might  engage  in  any  kind  of  conmiercial 
or  manufacturing  enterprise."  The  lords  of 
Massachusetts  are  wide  awake  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  any  measure  of  this  kind  as  wdl 
as  the  Public-Opinion  Bill,  and  they  do  not 
propose  to  permit  any  precedent  to  be  estab- 
lished which  will  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  control  of  the  people's  necessities  by  the 
corporations. 

The  Independence  Leagae. 

The  Independence  League  of  New  York 
City  has  taken  up  the  old  municipal-owner- 
ship petition  originally  circulated  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal-Ownership L^gue  and  given  it  new 
life  of  late.  In  1905  this  petition  had  100,000 
names  signed  to  it.  During  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  death  in  June  of  the  League's 
Bill  at  Albany,  new  names  were  added  to 
the  petition  at  the  rate  of  15,000  a  day. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  agitation  for  a  municipal  lighting 
plant  in  Minneapolis  is  bearing  fruit.  Mayor 
J.  C.  Haynes  is  positively  committed  to  the 
public  interest  in  this  matter.  He  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "As  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
as  a  private  citizen,  I  pledge  mjrself  to  do 
whatever  I  can  toward  furthering  municipal- 
ownership  of  the  electric-light  privilege  in 
Minneapolis,  and  I  predict  that  this  is  about 
to  be  realized  this  year."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Minneapolis  is  nearer  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  lighting  plant  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  but  the  cor- 
porations are  making  their  fight  by  means 
of  reducing  rates.  Just  how  far  they  will  go 
in  this  no  one  seems  to  yet  know. 


Breokline's  Pablic  Baths. 

The  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
has  one  of  the  finest  public  baths  to  be  found 
anywhere.    A  report  covering  the  use  and 
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■ftintaiaiioe  of  the  baths  for  the  past  10  yean 
hss  just  been  issued.  The  total  number  of 
baths  taken  has  been  522,461  of  which  paid 
baths  were  888,867  and  free  were  72,580. 
This  TaluaUe  public  institution  is  used  by 
aeailj  half  as  manj  women  and  girls  as  men 
and  boys.  The  aTerage  net  cost  to  the  town 
hss  been  (8,007  annusJlj.  A  splendid  public 
gymnasium  adjoining  the  baths  is  being  built 
and  wiD  be  ready  for  use  by  Octobet  1st. 
The  committee  in  charge  say  that  the  bath 
house  has  been  the  means  of  materially  bene- 
fiting the  health  of  the  conununity  and  has 
done  a  great  work  in  popularizing  swimming 
and  bathing.-  '*The  hygienic  and  moral 
benefit  thus  brought  about  can  never  be 
estimated  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has 
been  far-readiing." 

Mexico's  Soda  Supply. 

Thk  Mjezigan  goYcmment  owns  a  yalu* 
able  property  in  the  ftunous  carbonate  of 
soda  lakes  of  the  Bay  of  Adair,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Califomia. 

It  dedines  to  dispose  of  these  lakes  to  any 
one.  President  Diaz  believing  that  they  may 
become  sources  of  enormous  income  to  the 
eoontiy,  just  as  the  nitrate  of  soda  beds  are 
to  Chile.  YfYiBl  it  may  mean  to  the  soap  and 
l^ass  industiy  of  Mexico  may  be  judged  when 
It  is  stated  that  at  present  manufactured  soda, 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  cost,  sells  for 
|75  per  ton  in  ports  of  this  country,  while  the 
same  artide  from  Adair  Bay  may  be  delivered 
for  less  than  one-third  of  that  price.  An 
estimate  of  an  engineer  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  enough  soda  on  top  of  the  ground  to 
produce  100  tons  AaStj  for  seventy-five  years. 


Oonrt  Decides  Against  Detroit. 

Thk  Sxtpbkicx  Coubt  of  Michigan  has 
handed  down  a  decision  blocking  the  efforts 
of  the  eUty  of  Detroit  to  solve  its  street-railway 
problem  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
<|iiestion  of  the  ri^t  of  the  city  to  lay  tracks 


in  the  dty  streets  and  lease  them  to  street- 
raflway  companies  came  up  in  the  municipal- 
ownership  campaign  last  fall.  An  ordinance 
was  passed  appropriating  $10,000  for  the 
building  of  a  piece  of  track  to  be  leased  by 
the  dty  to  an  operating  company.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  tracks  an  injunc- 
tion was  obtained.  The  lower  court  dedded 
that  the  dty  could  not  lay  the  tracks  and 
this  decision  has  now  been  confirmed. 


A  Federal  Oonrt  Deeision. 

A  DBCI8ION  important  to  the  cause  of  mu- 
nidpal-ownership  was  handed  down  the  last 
of  May  in  the  Federal  court  for  the  district  of 
Califomia.  The  case  was  a  suit  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Company  against  the  dty  of  Pasadena 
to  prevent  Pasadena  from  acquiring  and 
operating  its  own  dectric-lighting  plant. 
The  following  points  were  daimed  by  the 
Edison  Company: 

First. — The  dty  b  not  empowered  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  furnishing  dectric  energy 
to  the  inhabitants  for  commercial  purposes. 

Second. — ^The  furnishing  of  lights  to  the 
inhabitants  is  not  for  a  "public  use,*'  and 
consequently  does  not  come  within  the  terms 
of  the  dty  charter,  authorizing  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness. 

Third.— The  rights  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Company  under  Uie  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  were  vio- 
lated. 

Under  this  contention  it  was  set  forth  that 
the  dty  and  the  company  would  both  be 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  case 
of  the  dty,  however,  its  property  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation  and  consequently  the 
Edison  Company  would  be  denied  equal 
protection  and  its  property  be  taken  without 
due  process  of  law. 

Eadi  of  these  points  was  overruled  by  the 
Court  and  the  dty  is  left  free  to  proceed  with 
its  dectric-li^ting  enterprise.  \ 

Ralph  Albubibon* 
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Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Secretary  of  the  Natkmal  Federaikm  for  Peoples*  Rule. 


One  Year'i  Progresi. 

A  MOST  remarkable  record  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Direct-Legislation  during  the  past  year. 
Batdes  have  been  won  at  manj  points,  and 
many  a  campaign  has  been  waged  that  has 
strengthened  the  forces  for  future  combat. 
The  chief  visible  gains  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  education 
and  questioning  carried  on  by  the  National 
Federation  for  Peoples'  Rule  at  Washington, 
109  members  of  the  incoming  Congress  elected 
last  November  are  pledged  to  the  Advisory 
Initiative  and  Referendum  on  eight  specific 
questions  of  national  policy. 

2.  The  People  of  Montana  at  the  November 
election  ratified  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendment  to  their  Constitution  by  a  vote  of 
8tol. 

8.  The  people  of  Deleware  in  November 
voted  6  to  1  to  advise  their  l^islature  to  adopt 
the  Advisory  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  of  CaUfomia,  fol- 
lowing that  of  Oregon,  sustained  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Initiative  and  Referendum  pro- 
ceedings in  California  cities,  and  later  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  the  Recall. 

5.  The  Maine  legislature  passed  a  joint 
resolution  submitting  a  Direct-Legislation 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  people. 

6.  The  North  Dakota  legislature  also  re- 
ferred a  constitutional  amendment  for  Direct- 
Legislation  to  the  people. 

7.  The  Missouri  legislature  did  the  same 
as  Maine  and  North  Dakota. 

8.  The  Oregon  and  Montana  legislatures 
passed  important  acts  for  carr3ring  into  effect 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  provisions  of 
their  constitutions. 

9.  The  Montana  legislature  passed  an  act 
providing  for  and  immediatdy  establishing 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  cities  and 
towns. 

10.  The  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion incorporated  Direct-Legislation  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  new  state. 


11.  Several  more  states  have  passed  bilk 
for  the  choice  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  people. 

12.  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  a  number  of  other 
states  have  passed  bills  establishing  direct 
primaries. 

13.  Campaigns  for  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum bills  have  been  waged  in  twenty  states 
in  several  of  which  one  house  was  won. 

14.  New  Referendum  State  Leagues  have 
been  organized  in  Minnesota,  Washington 
and  other  states,  and  many  locals  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  the  movement  bringing  labor 
unions,  farmers  and  business  and  professional 
men  together. 

15.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  charters  of  Wil- 
mington, Omaha,  Lincoln,  Des  Moines,  and 
a  number  of  California  dties. 

16.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  referendum  voting  upon  local  questions 
voluntarily  referred  by  city  councils  and  state 
legislatures. 

17.  Direct  Legislation  has  become  a  national 
issue,  with  the  La  Follette  Republicans  and 
Bryan  Democrats  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Lodge-Cannon-Aldrich  Republicans  and  re- 
actionary Democrats  on  the  other. 


The  Portland  Electiom. 
Municipal  elections  were  held  throughout 
Oregon  on  June  8d,  the  chief  interest  center- 
ing about  the  contest  in  Portland.  Mayor 
Harry  Lane  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  direct- 
legislation  system  was  reelected  by  a  plurality 
of  644.  Sixteen  amendments  to  the  d^ 
charter  were  voted  upon,  eleven  being  carried 
and  five  defeated.  The  amendments  that 
were  carried  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  water-works,  for  parks,  for  docks,  for  a 
bridge,  for  fire  protection,  and  for  street  im- 
provements. An  amendment  giving  the  city 
council  power  to  create  a  free  employm^ 
bureau  and  one  providing  for  the  annexation 
of  additional  teiritory  were  also  carried.  B 
it  worth  noticing  that  the  amendments  car* 
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lied  providing  that  a  remonBtranoe  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  property  owners  may  defeat  street 
improrementSy  regulating  the  sale  of  delin- 
quent property  by  the  ci^  treasurer,  and 
creating  the  office  of  sergeant  of  police,  both 
reoetYed  as  many  votes  pro  and  con  as  other 
less  technical  questions. 

Tlie  defeated  amendments  were  as  follows: 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  City  Engineer 
from  92,400  to  $S,000;  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  City  Attorney  from  $2,400  to  $S,000;  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  City  Treasurer  from 
•1,400  to  $S,000;  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Municipal  Judge  from  $1,800  to  $2,400;  and 
lo  increase  the  salaries  of  the  City  Council 
from  H5  to  $100  a  month. 

Five  measures  brou^t  forward  by  the 
initiative  were  also  voted  upon. 

1.  An  act  to  create  a  board  of  engineer 
eiamtneis  was  defeated  by  678  votes. 

2.  An  act  for  the  regulation  of  electrical 
wiling  done  by  corporations  at  a  liberal 
idienie  of  expense  to  the  city  was  defeated 
fay  754  votes. 

3.  A  franchise  to  a  private  gas  company 
ertending  for  25  years  was  carried  by  1,579 


4.  An  act  increasing  the  license  fee  of  liquor 
stores  to  $800  per  annum  and  limiting  the 
mimber  of  saloons  was  carried  by  584  votes. 

5.  An  act  further  regulating  the  saloon 
system  was  carried  by  1,763  votes. 

Mayor  Lane's  election  is  a  victory  for  the 
people.  He  is  a  grandson  of  General  Joseph 
Lane,  first  territorial  governor  of  Oregon, 
and  has  an  excdlent  public  record.  The 
Ongoman  says  that  the  "interests"  spent 
money  fredy  for  his  defeat,  and  adds,  "There 
was  a  common  bdief ,  too,  that  the  Republican 
machine  was  striving  desperately  to  rehabil- 
itate Itself  and  that  Uie  interests  were  power- 
folly  backing  that  effort.  Your  franchise 
cotpormtion,  your  trafficker  in  public  privilege, 
ana  all  the  predatory  gang  of  greed  and 
grab  have  no  politics.  They  play  always 
with  the  winner.  In  this  instance  Uiey  have 
worked  or  tried  to  work  their  ends  through 
tibe  Republican  party  and  they  have  done 
dieir  foil  share  toward  wrecking  the  party." 


The  Plot  Against  Oklahoma. 

Ths  flcamB  to  deprive  Oklahoma  of 
ilalAood  unlfl  after  the  next  Presidential 
ckdkni  ii  still  bcinff  promoted  from  Wash- 
Thm    Pwrfaiiit    permits    undienied 


statements  to  be  published  declaring  his 
antagonism  to  the  new  Constitution.  Tlie 
quicksands  of  this  opposition  however  have 
shifted  from  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
to  home  rule  for  cities  and  from  home  rule 
to  railroad  legislation  and  from  railroad  legis- 
lation to  the  alleged  gerrymander.  The 
Federal  Court  injunction  against  the  holding 
of  an  election  which  was  secured  by  two  local 
Republican  politicians  is  still  in  effect  at  this 
writing.  This  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  oppor^ 
tunity  for  drawing  a  sauare  issue  with  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  addressed  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  June  and  spoke  in  terms 
of  highest  praise  of  the  work  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  "You  have  the  best 
Constitution  of  anv  state  in  the  Union  and  a 
better  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  said  Mr.  Bryan.  "That  is  not  ex- 
travagant praise.  All  the  other  states  have 
stood  as  your  modeb.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  comf ed  lawyers  of  Oklahoma  upon  having 
puttied  up  all  the  holes  shot  into  the  consti- 
tuitons  of  other  states  by  trust  and  corporation 
lawyers.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  take  as 
your  campaign  keynote  'Let  the  people  rule!* 
.  .  .  The  nearer  you  get  a  government  to 
the  people  the  better  it  will  be.  I  prefer  to 
risk  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  You 
have  made  a  Constitution  your  people  can 
control." 


Tha  Michigan  Faderation. 

A  coNVENnoN  of  the  Michigan  State  Fed- 
eration of  direct-legislation  forces  was  held 
at  Grand  Rapids,  June  14th,  and  attended 
by  delegates  from  the  State  Grange,  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  State  Association  of 
Farmers*  Clubs,  the  State  New  Era  Voters' 
League,  and  the  State  Progressive  Voters* 
League.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

**  Whereas  the  Michigan  legislature  has 
not  only  refused  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  to  the  voters,  but  has  also  denied 
the  ballot  to  the  voters  of  Michigan  for  an 
advisory  vote;  and  whereas  many  of  the 
membm  of  the  legislature  stand  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  representative,  instead  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  wiU  of  the  people  a» 
expressed  by  the  ballot;  and  whereas  in  the 
interests  of  our  commonwealth  the  tsvo-ceoX 
railroad-rate  bill,  the  finmaarj  Vm « ^<b\nxAet-^ 
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twine  plant  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  infonxnu 
Baillie  law,  although  excdlent,  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ballot; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

^Re9olved  hj  this  Convention  of  Directs 
Legblation  Forces,  that  all  voters  be  advi^d 
of  the  real  issue,  and  that  every  candidate 
for  Constitutional  Convention  honors  be 
questioned  and  given  opportunity  to  appear 
before  his  oonstituentB  and  express  himself 
on  this  vital  question,  that  said  voters  may 
vote  intelligently  upon  his  candidacy." 


Hie  following  questions  were  adopted  to 
be  submitted  to  all  candidates  for  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention. 

1.  Do  you  bdieve  the  wiU  of  the  people  at 
expressed  by  ballot  should  control  the  vote  of 
representatives  in  the  legislature  ? 

2.  Will  you,  if  elected,  use  your  vote  and 
influence  at  every  opportunity  to  submit  to 
the  voters  separately  a  section  in  the  draft  of 
the  new  constitution  providing  for  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall? 

Ralph  Albebtbok. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  COOPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtson, 

Seoretary  of  the  Cooperative  Aaioeiatioii  of  Amoriee. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  movement  in 
the  United  States  is  widely  scattered, 
unaffiliated,  and  of  many  divergent  types. 
The  several  attempts  to  hold  co5perative 
congresses  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful 
in  securing  adequate  representation  or  a 
lasting  organization.  There  are  therefore  no 
central  headquarters  to  which  reports  are 
made,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  reliable 
and  comprehensive  statistics  of  the  movement. 

CALIFOBNIA  BOCHDALE  STORES. 

Fourteen  new  Rochdale  companies  were 
organized  in  California  during  the  past  year, 
the  earthquake  put  several  out  of  business, 
and  a  few  have  failed,  leaving  a  total  of  70 
stores  now  doing  business.  The  shareholding 
membership  of  these  Rochdale  stores  is  about 
6,000,  and  the  money  invested  in  them  is 
$750,000.  Such  reports  as  are  published  are 
encouraging  and  indicate  prosperous  con- 
ditions. These  stores  are  all  federated  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Rochdale  Union,  and  maintain 
a  Wholesale  store  in  Oakland,  but  they  do  not 
make  reports  uniformly  to  the  union,  nor  trade 
very  constantly  with  their  own  Wholesale. 
The  Wholesale  did  a  business  of  $250,000  last 
year  notwithstanding  the  total  destruction  of 
its  plant  in  San  Francisco  by  the  earthquake. 
Its  net  gain  for  the  year  is  $1,858.  Ffty-three 
membenhips  of  $1,000  each  in  the  Whcdesale 
are  hdd  by  co5perative  corporations,  and 
sixteen  by  individuals. 


ROCHDALE  STORES  IN  OTHER  WSBTHHN 

STATES. 

In  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
there  are  about  80  prosperous  Rochdale 
companies,  and  most  of  them  are  affiliated 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Rochdale  Union.  In 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  there  are  over  50 
of  these  stores  with  only  a  loose  central  or- 
ganization and  no  Wholesale,  and  yet  thqr 
seem  to  prosper.  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
also  have  about  a  dozen  each.  Cooperative 
book  and  students*  supply  stores  organized 
among  students  on  the  Rochdale  plan  are 
reported  from  IS^universities  and  coU^es. 

THE  RIOHT-RELATIONBHIP  LEAOX7S. 

The  form  of  organization  for  distributive 
codperation  that  is  meeting  with  favor  most 
readily  in  the  llGddle  States  is  this  League's 
plan  for  organizing  the  farmers  into  Coun^ 
Codperative  Companies,  having  such  brandi 
houses  and  departments  as  are  found  neces- 
sary. There  are  10  such  county  companies, 
having  a  total  of  82  stores  and  a  paid-in  cap- 
ital of  $288,720,  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  There  are  other  county 
companies  also  in  Illinois,  01iio,'^Midiigaa« 
Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  League  "maintains 
offices  in  Minneapolis  and  is  conducting  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  growth.  It  his 
recently  incorporated  "Hie  Interstate  Com- 
mon Good  Company/'  looking  towaid  die 
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establishment  of  a  Wholesale,  and  a  closer 
federation  among  the  yarious  stores. 

COOPEnATIOK  IK  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ten  years  ago  the  New  England  states 
were  ahead  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country 
m  the  number  and  success  of  their  co5pera- 
thre  organizations.  The  Massachusetts  Bu- 
vean  of  Labor  in  1896  reported  26  flourishing 
Bochdale  societies  and  28  oo&perative  cream- 
cries  in  this  section.  To-day  other  states 
have  hi  outstripped  New  England  in  the 
Bodidale  movement,  but,  although  the  pro- 
gress in  New  En^nd  has  been  far  short  of 
that  which  was  expected,  the  gains  have  been 
considerable.  The  number  of  codperative 
creameries  remains  at  about  80.  The  dis- 
tributive societies  have  increased  from  26  to 
44,  and  have  something  over  $600,000  of 
ioTested  capital.  Twenty-three  of  these  so- 
cieties report  an  aggregate  membership  of 
11,418,  and  21  of  them  sold  goods  amounting 
to  $1,811,827  during  the  past  year. 

KLBVATOB  AND  8HIPPINO  COMPANIES. 

Tike  greatest  progress  in  codperative  or- 
guiiflition  made  in  the  United  States  during 
die  past  year  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of 
caOpemtfre  elevator  and  shipping  associa- 
tions ainong  the  farmers  in  the  Middle  West. 
Skoct  the  banning  of  this  year,  according  to 
die  Ammican  CoSperatifVB  Journal  of  Chicago, 
tiMfft  have  been  more  than  50  new  cooperative 
ablator  companies  organised  in  the  state  of 
Iowa  akme.  This  is  hugely  attributable  to 
tike  ooorage  inspired  by  the  new  railroad-rate 
law.  As  the  average  capital  of  these  co5pera- 
tite  devator  .companies  cannot  be  less  than 
$8,000,  this  is  a  movement  of  some  financial 


One  line  of  codperative  elevators  having 
headquartefs  at  Kansas  City  has  given  up 
tins  year  a  struggle  begun  five  years  ago  for 
independence  6om  the  domination  of  rail- 
roads and  the  Grain  Trust.  Aside  from  these 
dme  has  been  uniform  success  among  the 
older  cooperative  companies  as  well  as  a  very 
rapid  <nganisation  of  new  ones.  In  northern 
Iowa  there  are  about  200  cooperative  eleva- 
tors with  about  80,000  farmer  members,  where 
doee  yean  ago  there  were  but  18  elevators. 
la  IDiiioiB,  wliere  three  years  ago  there  were 
hot  S7  tlim  are  now  150.  Nd>raska  has  an 
ecfoal  number,  and  Minnesota,  Washington, 
Kansas*  Indiana  and  the  Dakotas  all  have 
eonsidcfniile  mndMrs  of  Uiese  cooperative 


elevator  companies,  some  of  which  engage 
also  in  the  lumber  trade.  One  Kansas  com- 
pany with  1,000  members  has  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  to  $1,000,000  in  shares  of 
$10.  There  are  probably  over  1,000  of  these 
cooperative  elevators,  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $25,000,000  at  an  average 
cost  which  is  estimated  at  1  per  cent.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  very  large  Farmers* 
Cooperative  Shipping  Associations  number- 
ing hundreds  of  Uiousands  of  members  who 
cooperate  more  or  less  systematically  in  buy- 
ing supplies  and  tools  and  in  selling  produce. 

COOPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

Minnesota  leads  the  statA  with  over  700 
cooperative  creameries;  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  following  with  less  but  considerabla 
numbers.  Neariy  every  state  has  a  few. 
Massachusetts  reports  28.  While  no  figures 
covering  the  entire  country  are  at  hand,  it  has 
been  estimated  by  careful  authorities  that 
there  are  above  8,000  of  these  associations  in 
the  United  States.  The  average  output  of  a 
Minnesota  creamery  is  valued  at  about 
$15,000.  If  this  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
for  the  country  a  total  of  forty-five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  comes 
from  these  cooperative  creameries  annually. 
One  Nebraska  creamery  has  a  $200,000  paid- 
in  capital,  and  has  a  daily  output  of  40,000 
pounds  of  butter,  5,000  gallons  of  ice-cream, 
and  25  tons  of  ice,  utilizing  and  shipping  the 
produce  of  5,000  farmers. 

QRANOERS'  AND  FARMERS*  X7NIONS. 

The  Granges,  notwithstanding  their  erst- 
while decadence  into  mere  social  and  literary 
dubs,  have  of  late  reawakened  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  industrial  cooperation.  From  state 
after  state  come  reports  of  renewed  buying 
and  selling  cooperation  on  the  part  of  these 
patrons  of  husbandry  and  the  extent  of  it 
to-day  no  one  can  tell.  The  Michigan  State 
Grange  Cooperative  Bureau  reports  an  en- 
rolment of  8,500  members,  and  one  coopera- 
tive seed  purchase  last  year  of  $11,000.  The 
New  Jersey  Granges  reported  cooperative 
purchases  varying  from  $2,697  to  $48,248 
during  the  year.  The  Patrons  Cooperative 
Corporation  of  the  Maine  State  Grange  pur- 
chased $275,000  and  banked  $100,000  in  the 
year,  and  one  local  grange  in  Maine  did  a 
business  amounting  to  $100,000. 

The  Fanners*  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  daims  20,000  local  societies  in  the 
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Southern  and  Western  states,  with  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  1,500,000  distributed 
in  28  states.  These  Farmers'  Unions  coQper- 
Ate  to  a  large  extent  in  buying  supplies,  in 
marketing  products,  and  in  finance.  They 
"have  established  250  cotton  warehouses  in 
Texas  alone,  and  have  their  own  flour  mills 
in  Oklahoma.  Complete  statistics  cannot 
be  obtained  as  yet. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

The  Southern  Califomia  Fruit  Exchange, 
a  codperative  association  with  offices  at  Los 
Angeles,  markets  nearly  $10,000,000  worth 
of  orr'nges  and  lemons  a  year.  The  associa- 
tion is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  local 
associations  mostly  within  60  miles  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  maintains  its  own  selling  ware- 
houses and  agents  in  all  the  principal  Ekwtem 
cities.  Its  great  success  has  stimulated  the 
organization  of  similar  associations  among  the 
growers  of  raisins,  prunes,  wine  and  other 
products  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  of  the 
extent  of  whose  business  there  are  no  adequate 
statistics. 

COOPERATiyE  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Especially  in  the  West  does  this  form  of 
oo5peration  seem  to  be  successful.  Coopera- 
tive fire  insurance  companies  are  usually  or- 
ganized by  Grangers  and  other  farmers  and 
confine  their  activities  to  the  county  in  which 
they  are  organized.  There  are  20  of  these 
county  companies  in  Califomia.  Missouri 
i^x>rts  over  a  hundred  codperative  fire  in- 
surance companies  carrying  $90,000,000  of 
fisks.  One  New  York  county  association, 
as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  East, 
has  been  in  existence  17  years,  carries  about 
three  millions  of  insurance,  and  has  averaged 
a  cost  of  $1.10  per  $1,000  per  year.  In  Maine 
there  are  three  companies  carrying  $25,000,000 
of  insurance  and  having  a  membership  of 
one  twelfth  the  population  of  the  state.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  over  8,000  coopera- 
tive fire  insurance  companies  in  the  country 
having  about  8,000,000  members.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  cooperative  insurance  is  put  at 
24  cents  per  $1,000  as  against  $1  per  $1,000 
reported  by  the  census  as  the  average  rate  for 
all  companies  in  the  United  States. 

COOPERATIVE  FINANCE. 

It  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  an  inves- 
tigation made  in  1908  that  there  were  over 
5,000  cooperative  credit  and  banking  institu- 


tions in  the  United  States  having  over  1,500,000 
members  and  doing  nearly  thiee  and  one-half 
millions  dollars  of  business.  The  number  is 
growing  constantly.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
in  the  form  and  organization  of  these  institu- 
tions. In  New  York  state  262  building  and 
loan  associations  report  for  1906,  48^  mil- 
lions of  assets  and  operating  expenses  of  only 
75  per  cent,  while  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Banks  in  the  same  state  were  2.56  per  cent. 
In  Massachusetts  there  now  are  138  coopera- 
tive banks  with  104,482  members  and  42^ 
millions  assets.  The  expense  ratio  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  1906  was  48  per  cent.  The  county 
Granges  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  are 
establislung  their  own  banks. 

COOPERATIVE  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  grip  which 
the  telehpone  trust  has  upon  the  cities  and  the 
long  distance  service  throughout  this  country 
through  franchises  and  patents,  there  are 
many  cooperative  telephone  companies  oper- 
ating successfully  in  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts in  various  sections.  There  is  one  or 
more  of  these  companies  in  nearly  every 
state,  while  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Cali- 
fomia there  are  many.  The  members  are 
nearly  all  farmers.  There  is  no  association 
or  federation  of  these  companies,  and  the  only 
source  of  information  about  them  is  the  news- 
papers. There  have  been  probably  not  less 
than  1,000  of  these  companies,  but  the  en- 
croachments of  the  trust  upon  their  territory, 
aided  by  the  desire  for  long  distance  con- 
nections which  only  the  trust  could  furnish, 
has  reduced  their  number  in  some  states. 

COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

Outside  of  the  dairy  business  there  is  veiy 
little  cooperative  production  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  important  enterprise  in 
this  field  is  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing 
Company  of  St,  Louis,  manufacturers  of 
plumbers'  supplies,  who  distributed  nearly 
$200,000  in  dividends  this  year  to  workers 
and  customers.  There  are  the  cdebrated 
barrel  factories  in  Minneapolis  still  doing  a 
successful  business.  There  is  a  successful 
cooperative  woolen  mill  in  Montana  and  one 
in  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma  has  several 
cooperative  cotton-g^  and  several  fiour 
nulls.  Cooperative  ice  plants  are  reported 
6om  several  places,  and  we  have  reports  of 
two  tailoring  shops,  two  g^ove  factories,  one 
button  factory,  one  fence  factory,  one  <^e- 
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oQ  mflly  and  one  mine.  The  building  of 
ezpenaive  apartment  structures  in  New  York 
CHy  on  the  codperative  plan,  by  people  who 
can  invest  about  $120,000  each  for  an  apart- 
ment home  IS  attracting  wide  attention.  At 
least  six  magnificent  structures  have  been 
buflt  in  the  best  sections  of  New  York  on 
this  plan. 

8PBCIAL  OBOANIZATIONS. 

Tlicre  are  a  few  co5perative  laundries, 
meat  markets,  lumber  and  coal  yards,  and 
livery  stables.  Codperative  Home  Buyinff 
oompanies  have  in  some  instances  proved 
honestly  managed  and  successful  and  are 
proving  the  value  of  cooperation  along  this 
Une.  In  five  states  the  milk  producers  have 
cooperative  associations  for  selling  wholesale 
to  Uie  city  dealers.  There  are  said  to  be  a 
large  number  of  codperative  associations  for 
selling  wholesale  to  the  city  dealers.  There 
are  also  large  numbers  of  cooperative  irriga- 
tion  societies  among  the  farmers  in  certain 
Western  states. 

Tlie  Cooperating  Merchants  Company  of 
Chicago,  a  cooperative  wholesale  society 
which  is  owned  equally  by  450  retail  stores, 
did  a  business  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
and  paid  $15,000  to  members  as  dividends. 

Tlie  Filene  Cooperative  Association  is  an 
organisation  of  the  employ^  of  one  of  Boston's 
largest  stores  for  mutual  benefit  and  participa- 
tkm  in  the  management  of  the  store.  It  has 
had  a  prosperous  year,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
promising  experiments  in  the  direction  of 
indiistrial  democracy. 

The  Cooperative  Association  of  America 
is  the  most  distinctively  American  organiza- 
tion in  that  it  is  a  peoples*  trust.  The  Asso- 
ciataonlias  assets  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dioDars.  It  owns  the  largest  department 
slore  in  Bftaine,  and  has  some  valuable  real 


estate.  It  maintains  a  financial  bureau  and 
an  educational  bureau  in  Boston.  The 
employ^  of  the  department  store  manage 
the  business  coOperativdy  and  have  the  past 
year  given  themsdves  a  month's  vacation  on 
pay,  and  have  voted  to  themselves  a  15  per 
cent,  dividend  on  their  salaries. 

SUMMART. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Frank 
Parsons,  a  leading  authority  on  this  subject, 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  8,500 
societies  for  cooperative  production  and  dis- 
tribution with  nearly  one  million  members, 
and  doing  a  business  of  something  like 
$150,000,000  a  year.  While  it  is  unpossiUe 
to  give  more  exact  figures  than  these  there  is 
every  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  every  line  during  the  past  year. 
Apart  from  the  Granges  and  the  farmers' 
associations  there  are  about  400  successfus 
cooperative  stores  in  the  country.  But  thif 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cooperative  distribu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  strength  of 
the  movement  is  among  the  farmers.  In 
cooperative  elevators  alone  the  farmers  hav- 
invested  probably  $10,000,000  and  the  in- 
vestment is  bringing  in  large  returns.  By 
adding  the  estimated  members  of  societies  in 
the  various  fields  of  industrial  development 
specified  in  this  report,  all  of  which  are  truly 
cooperative,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  some- 
thing like  12,000  cooperative  organizations, 
representing  an  enormous  aggregate  of  mem- 
bership. If  we  should  add  the  mutual  life 
insurance  members  and  the  mutual  benefit 
association  to  the  list  we  should  include  as 
coOperators  in  at  least  some  one  particular  of 
their  industrial  lives  almost  one-half  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Ralph  Albebtson. 


-HAVE  WE  PASSED  THE  ZENITH  OF  OUR  INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY  ?••    A  CRITICISM  BY  BOLTON  HALL. 


MR.  J.  W.  BENNETT  in  ''HaveWe 
Passed  the  Zenith  of  Our  Industrial 
BiBeiBiicgr  ?**  says,  that  Bulletin  No.  57,  I>epart- 
ment  of  Comnaeree  and  Labor,  which  sum- 
■ariaea  a  censiis  of  manufacturers  for  1905, 
indicates  uninislakably  impaired  efficiency  on 


the  part  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
He  extracts  from  the  Report  that: 

More  capital  is  being  used  per  wager-earner; 
a  larger  superintending  force  is  required  for 
the  same  number  of  workers,  and  still  the 
net    value   produced    per   wage   earner   or 
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In  odier  words,  tmA 
lew  than  he  was  fire  y< 
it  Qftiig  more  expeimwe 


worker  it  produciii^ 

•fo,  aWiong^  lie 

machiiicry  in  the 


To  fummsrise  ooneiidj,  omitting  do^ 

tei: 

AD    manufactoring    induatriei    ahow    de- 


(a)  LeM  Talue  produced  per  worker. 

(b)  Tlie  uae  of  greater  capital  per  worker. 

(c)  Biore  eiq>eniife  fuperintendence;  leas 
effiieient  fuperintendence. 

(d)  LeM  net  value  produced  per  $1,000 
iapital  emplojed. 

(e)  Higher  misodlaneoufl  expenaes. 
Our  industrial  effidencj  is  impaired: 
By  the  enormous  profits  which  we  paj. 

In  interest  on  increased  capitalization,  and 
IB  rents* 

Bj  the  indirectness  of  our  processes. 

Waste  due  to  spoiling  of  products  and  dia- 
carding  outgrown  machinery  and  processes. 

Impairment  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  stifling  of  individual  initiative. 

He  appears  to  omit  entirely  the  most  im- 
portant factor, — monopoly,  which  not  oidy 
extorts  a  part  of  the  product,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  prevents  the  use  of  natural 
and  other  facilities. 

The  facts  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bennett 


dearly  and  bii|^kdy,  a  nre  fMfllty,  but  ad- 
mitting them  aU,  it  does  not  loUow  nor  even 
seem  prohaUe  frcnn  them  that  "tfiere  is  aa 
nnmisfakahie  letrograde  movement.'* 

Mr.  Bennett  entirdty  overiocte  (1)  the  fact 
that  improved  madiinery  makes  possible  tfie 
employment  of  modi  less  eflkient  labor. 
The  diildren  in  the  new  Southern  miBs  are 
producers  needing  nmdi  superintendence; 
lor  instance,  a  man  to  kick  them  when  thej 
fan  asleep.  (2)  The  fact  that  most  of  tfie 
''increased  capital**  is  not  capital  at  aU,  bat 
increased  capitaHnfion. 

Mr.  Bennett  says,  that  ''the  whole  mass  of 
frei^t  charges  represents  friction  in  oar  in- 
dusteial  system.**  It  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  frei^t  upon  oranges  from  Florida 
to  Massachusetts  represented  friction.  It  in 
fact  represents  enormous  economy. 

Finally  Mr.  Bennett  omits  to  mention  the 
restrictive  influence  of  monopoly;  as  the  pro- 
ductive coal  or  timber  lands  fw  instance  are 
gobbled  up  and  the  prices  of  their  product 
raised  or  the  lands  hdd  out  of  use  entir^, 
capital  and  labor  are  driven  to  poorer  fields 
and  yidd  a  smaller  return  per  dollar  and  per 
head  in  spite  of  increased  effidency. 

In  fact,  increased  eflkiency  will  increase 
the  gross  production — and  increase  the  rent 
and  increase  the  area  of  available  land  hdd 
for  idle  speculation.     H    |Boi/roN  Haix. 


"THE  BRITISH  CITY":    A  STUDY  OF  THE 
BEGINNINGS  OF  DEMOCRACY.*^ 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.     THE  MARCH  OF  PRTVILBQE  AOAIN8T 
POPULAR  RIOHTB. 

THE  MASTER  spirits  of  the  poUtical 
machine  and  their  confederates,  the 
industrial  autocracy,  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  sneer  at  the  labors  of  reformers. 
Their  attitude  of  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  for  the  demands  of  free  gov- 
ernment was  condsdy  expressed  in  two  brief 
sentences,  one  uttered  by  Boss  Tweed  when 
he  fdt  he  had  a  master  hand  on  the  judiciary. 


^'Th*  Mikh  Otar."   B; 
P^^  imjMM,  illsO  Ml. 


Br  l^wkrie  a  Hon*.    Ootlw 
MswTork:   Ohsriwlirib 


the  city  offidals  and  the  political  organiia- 
tions  of  New  York  City,  and  all  the  dailies, 
with  one  exception.  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  "  he  sneeringly  asked .  The  other 
characteristic  utterance,  attributed  to  the  dder 
Vanderbilt,  "The  people  be  damned!"  voiced 
the  contempt  for  Uie  people  and  the  sense  of 
security  fdt  by  the  political  boss  and  the 
master  spirits  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth. 

And  this  security,  in  so  far  as  the  pditical 
manipulators  were  concerned,  was  bom  of 
the  knowledge  that  they  coukl  at  any  time 
conmiand   vast   campaign   funds   from   tfia 
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prifileged  interests,  who  have  never  hesitated 
to  subscribe  liberally,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  such  oontributionB  should  be 
Qsed  as  a  bribe  and  that  one  of  the  considera- 
tions must  be  the  naming  of  men  acceptable 
to  the  commercial  feudalism,  so  as  to  render 
certain  the  protection  of  the  privileged  classes 
in  their  continued  plunder  of  the  people. 
Tlie  great  public-service  chiefs  and  monopo- 
lists felt  secure  in  that  they  knew  that  they 
owned  the  machine.  They  also  owned  or 
controlled  a  large  majority  of  the  great  opinion- 
forming  daily  papers  in  every  metropolitan 
center,  and  they  were  ramified  in  every  branch 
of  government. 

Securdy  entrenched  and  with  this  union  of 
interests,  the  political  machine  and  the  indus- 
trial autocracy  have  steadily  marched  forward 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century;  but  recently 
tiie  arrogance,  the  oppression  and  the  cor- 
nipCion  of  the  confederation — ^the  conspirators 
ai^iinst  free  institutions  for  persona]  or  private 
gun — have  been  so  flagrant  that  a  popular 
reaction  has  set  in.  Men  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
csposores  of  the  prostitution  of  the  press  and 
tiie  disclosures  of  the  presence  of  bureaus 
of  misinformation  that  are  systematically 
sending  out  tainted  news  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  the  public  mind  in  the  interests  of 
eotporate  and  privileged  wealth  and  of  destroy- 
ing all  incorruptible  and  intrepid  leaders  in 
tiie  ranks  of  free  government,  are  serving  to 
arouse  the  voters  to  the  fact  that  they  bive 
been  the  dupes  of  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
combinations  bent  on  enrichment  and  power 
tfnou^  corrupt  practices  and  special  privileges. 

But  even  greater  than  the  exposures  of 
graH,  corruption  and  systematic  'moral  crimi- 
nality on  the  part  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  has  been  the 
woric  accomplished  by  the  ever-growing  group 
of  patient  investigators,  earnest,  high-minded, 
patriotic  thinkers  and  scholars,  who  could 
not  and  would  not  be  seduced  by  the  lure  of 
gold,  i^ace  or  power;  the  conscience-guided 
men  and  women  who,  seeing  the  supreme 
peril  of  democracy,  the  steady  inarch  to  the 
position  of  absolute  mastery  of  the  industrial 
autocracy  working  mole-Uke  under  the  cover 
of  democracy,  and  the  degradation  of  civic  life, 
have  subordinated  all  thought  of  self  and 
penonal  advancement  to  the  divine  cause  of 
justice  and  the  preservation  of  those  funda- 
mental piinc^te  on  which  democracy  or  free 
govcnment  must  rest* 


Among  the  incorruptible,  consdence-guided 
sons  of  justice  and  human  ri^ts  that  have 
stepped  resolutely  to  the  front  in  the  hour  of 
democracy's  extreme  need  stands  Dr.  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  who  has  justly  taken  a  commanding 
position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  genuine 
reform.  His  splendid  work  on  The  City  ths 
Hope  of  Democracy  was  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore shown,  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  free  government 
made  in  recent  years.  And  now  comes  a 
companion  work  which  in  many  respects  is 
even  stronger  and  more  valuable  at  the  present 
crucial  stage  in  the  battle  that  is  being  waged 
between  privilege  and  the  people. 


II. 


WHY  THE  WORK  IB  INYALUABLE  TO 
ECONOMIC  STUDENTS. 


The  British  City  is  a  work  that  no  one  inter^ 
ested  in  fundamental  democracy,  in  economic 
advance  or  pure  politics  can  afford  to  ignore. 
It  is  far  more  than  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  modem  British  city,  embracing  the 
overshadowing  issue  of  public-ownership  of 
public  utilities;  for  Mr.  Howe  is  more  than  a 
critical,  painstaking  economic  investigator. 
He  has  the  broad  vision  of  a  true  statesman 
and  the  faculty  of  getting  at  the  foundation 
of  any  issue  he  discusses,  that  marks  the 
philosopher. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  fair-minded 
and  thoughtful  citizen  can  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  positive  and  unmistakable 
character  of  the  success  of  public-ownership 
in  Great  Britain,  after  reaiding  this  book» 
which  is  the  fruit  of  some  months  of  careful, 
painstaking  investigation,  primarily  as  a 
Commissioner  for  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor.  Here,  with  every  facility  placed 
in  his  hands  for  complete  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Howe  was  able  to 
make  a  careful  and  authoritative  investiga^ 
tion.  The  facts  revealed  and  his  conclusions 
are  luminously  set  forth  in  the  present  volume ; 
but  the  range  and  scope  of  the  vital  thought 
embodied  in  the  work  is  far  greater  than  is 
indicated  in  its  title.  Mr.  Howe  shows  how  the 
city  is  the  vital  center  of  democracy  through- 
out Great  Britain,  the  leavening  force  that  is 
slowly  permeating  the  state.  He  shows  how 
the  lines  of  battle  are  being  drawn  in  the 
mother  country  between  the  masses  of  wealth 
creators  and  the  privileged  classes,  the  people 
and  the  aristocracy;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
battle  of  democracy  is  at  heart  the  same  in 
every  land,  this  book  has  peculiar  interest  to 
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all  men  who  reyere  the  principles  of  the  great 
Declaration  and  the  ideals  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Furthermore,  the 
volume  contains  luminous  applications  to 
present-day  American  problems  and  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  our  political  life. 

in.     WHY  THE  BEST  CmZENS   DO  NOT  HOLD 

GFFICi;  HERE  AS  THET   DO  IN 

ENOULND. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  hirelings  of  the  pub- 
lic-service corporations,  with  tiresome  itera- 
tion, declare  that  while  doubtless  En^and 
can  secure  leading  citizens  to  act  as  dty 
officials,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  such  citizens  with  us.  Mr.  Howe 
incidentally  refers  somewhat  at  length  to  this 
objection  when  discussing  the  condition  of 
Englbh  cities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  an 
illuminating  searchlgiht  on  the  fallacious 
sophistry  of  the  apologists  for  the  industrial 
autocracy  and  the  manufacturers  of  tainted 
news.  After  showing  how  the  men  of  most 
commanding  business  ability  are  eager  to 
secure  the  honor  of  political  preferment  in 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain,  our  author  con- 
tinues: 

"It  is,  of  course,  said  that  such  men  could 
not  be  elected  in  America;  that  they  are 
excluded  from  political  life  by  its  badness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  that  keeps  honest 
men  out  of  politics  in  America  is  not  the  people, 
not  our  undeveloped  ideals;  it  is  the  franchise 
corporations  who  complain  of  their  absence. 
Analyze  the  politics  of  any  of  our  large  cities, 
or  even  of  our  states,  for  that  matter,  and  this 
fact  becomes  manifest.  In  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
conditions  are  the  same.  Everywhere  the 
boss,  the  party,  the  machine,  are  identified 
with  the  big  business  interests  centering  about 
the  street-railway,  gas,  and  electric-lighting 
companies.  The  corrupt  bosses  are  the 
brokers  of  franchise  corporations.  The  trail 
of  corruption  leads  not  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  office  of  the  banker  and  the  broker.  It 
is  these  who  nominate  the  'safe  and  sane' 
councilmen,  tax  assessors,  and  mayors.  They 
do  not  choose  the  honest  and  efficient  to  rule. 
Their  business  is  not  consistent  with  honest 
government.  Franchises  are  not  obtained 
in  the  open — ^they  are  bought  and  sold  in  the 
office  of  the  brokers  of  privil^e,  who  make 
use  of  the  party  organization  as  a  means  of 
delivering  the  goods. 


"Moreover,  the  class  of  men  who  are  found 
in  the  En^ish  city,  in  America  cannot,  and 
dare  not,  enter  local  politics.  They  are 
identified  with  interests  adverse  tc  ...e  city. 
They  are  kept  out  of  politics  by  fear,  by 
business  and  social  pressure,  by  that  intimate 
class-instinct  that  distrusts  democracy  because 
democracy  believes  in  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy.  The  American 
city  is  thus  bereft  of  its  best  talent.  The 
buiker,  the  broker,  the  business  man,  the 
lawyer,  are  all  divorced  from  the  city.  Their 
pecuniary  interest  is  elsewhere.  We  have 
tried  the  impossible  in  America.  We  have 
placed  franchises  worth  millions  on  the 
gaining  table  of  politics  to  be  awarded  to 
those  who  will  take  them  through  political 
manipulation.  We  have  done  this,  and 
wonder  why  the  talent  of  the  community  did 
not  enter  the  City  Council. 

"Municipal  trading,  far  from  promoting 
jobbery,  has  insured  its  absence.  For  the 
councils  have  no  franchises  to  grant.  To  a 
considerable  extent  they  have  become  thdr 
own  contractors.  There  is  thus  no  powerful 
interest  desiring  corrupt  administration,  no 
identity  of  interest  between  the  financial 
classes  in  the  community  and  the  council. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  council  is 
of  such  commanding  interest  that  big  men 
are  eager  to  serve  the  community.  These 
are  the  great  gains  from  municipal-ownership. 
It  identifies  the  big  business  connections  with 
the  city  rather  than  against  it.  This  fact 
unites  all  classes  in  an  insistent  desire  lor 
good  government. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  con- 
temporary politics  in  any  portion  of  the 
world  presents  a  more  disinterested,  honest 
and  efficient  body  of  public  officials  than  are 
to  be  found  in  Uie  Town  Councils  of  Great 
Britain.'* 

nr.   poLrncAL  situationb  in  America 

CHARACTERIZED. 

Seldom  has  the  master  issue  in  American 
politics  been  presented  so  clearly  or  the  exact 
situation  so  concisely  stated  as  in  these  lines 
from  the  opening  pages  of  the  work: 

"At  the  very  heart  of  our  institutional  life» 
whether  of  the  city,  the  state  or  the  nation, 
some  interest  is  to  be  found  strug|^ing  to 
control  the  machinery  of  government  for  ita 
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own  advantage.  Back  of  the  boss  and  the 
party  organization  are  hidden  powers  which 
inspire  their  activities.  The  caucus,  the  con- 
vention, the  party  platform  have  become  the 
toob  of  privilege  for  the  shaping  of  its  ends. 
Running  throu^  what  seems  to  be  the  per- 
sonal or  partisan  controversies  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  Congress,  the  struggles  over  the  or- 
ganization of  Committees  of  the  House,  the 
tyrannous  control  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Rules.  Conmiittee,  the  skirmishing  of  the 
Senate,  its  reactionary  procedure  and  Sena- 
torial courtesy,  are  the  economic  business 
motives  of  the  interests  which  really  rule  at 
Washington. 

^In  the  commonwealths  the  same  is  true. 
Into  the  party  organization  of  every  ward  or 
township  run  the  ramifications  of  the  railways, 
the  franchise  interests  and  other  privileges, 
woven  into  a  systematic  unity  through  the 
party  and  the  spoils  of  office.  By  means  of 
this  organization  legislation  is  made  respon- 
nve  to  the  will  of  the  business  interests  which 
control  the  state  rather  than  to  the  wiU  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  cities  the  struggle 
li  for  franchise  rights,  the  control  of  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  taxing  machinery  for  the 
fiirtherance  of  their  designs.  The  warp  and 
woof  of  our  politics  is  close  woven  wiUi  the 
desire  for  privilege,  which  has  taken  possession 
of  the  agencies  of  democracy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  interests.  The  great  constitutional 
qoestions  which  are  before  the  courts,  the 
legislation  that  is  pressing  for  action  in  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Assemblies,  all  bear  the 
•tamp  of  the  economic  struggle  between 
democracy  and  privilege  that  is  now  upper- 
moat  in  America. 

"This  issue  overshadows  all  others.  It 
obtrudes  6om  every  page  of  the  press.  It.  is 
pfeMot  in  every  party  conference.  Monopoly, 
or  the  desire  for  monopoly,  the  creation  of 
feandiises,  grants  or  subsidies,  the  exemption 
of  property  from  taxation  or  regulation — 
thcM  are  the  motives  which  run  throu^out 
our  politics  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  consideration.  Democracy  is  like  a 
majestic  organ  from  which  a  splendid  sym- 
phiniy  is  awaited.  It  has  been  attunea  to 
the  ideals  of  builders,  who  dreamt  of  the  con- 
end  of  hannony  it  would  produce.  But  the 
oiganist  knows  little  and  cares  less  for  the 
dreams  of  the  makers.  It  is  he  and  not  the 
oigan  that  makes  the  mdody.  And  he  has 
degraded  the  instrument  to  the  production 
of  dance-hall  mnsk.    So,  back  of  the  many 


political  agencies,  that  have  been  laboriously 
created  for  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
are  to  be  found  the  interests  which  have  com- 
pelled democracy  to  respond  to  the  creation 
of  privileges  that  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
labor  of  the  people. 

"The  struggle  for  government  by  the  people, 
or  government  by  oi^nized  wealth,  b  the 
struggle  of  the  immediate  future 

"The  almost  universal  instinct  of  man  is 
to  avoid  effort,  to  live  if  possible  without 
labor.  This  is  the  motive  that  underlies  the 
surface  phenomena  of  all  history.  It  is  the 
one  note  that  is  common  in  the  contemporary 
politics  of  all  countries.  Back  of  the  spectac- 
ular controversies  of  parties,  the  by-plays  of 
Kings  and  Ministries,  of  Parliament  and 
Congress,  is  the  struggle  of  the  few  to  get 
upon  the  backs  of  the  many.  To  live  with- 
out labor  means  that  one  must  live  by  the 
labor  of  others.  This  is  the  motive  of  privi- 
lege. It  is  the  instinct  of  monopoly.  It  is 
the  meaning  of  protective  tariffs,  of  railway, 
franchise  and  mining  grants,  of  land  mon- 
opoly, of  subsidies,  of  indirect  taxes  upon 
consumption,  of  unjust  taxation  in  any  form. 
It  is  the  lust  of  something  for  nothing  that 
makes  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  United 
States  Senate  instinctive  obstacles  to  demoo- 
racyr  At  their  doors  democracy  is  beating 
in  the  name  of  humanity. 

"It  is  not  merely  the  personal  honesty  of 
those  who  rule  that  makes  government  good 
or  bad.  It  is  the  economic  interests  which 
they  represent. 

"Special  privOege  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
a  few.  It  must  be  paid  for  by  the  labor  of 
the  many.  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
inspired  by  the  desire  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  th^ 
city,  wherever  democracy  has  awakened  to 
its  powers.** 

T.    THE  FUNCTION  OF  GOTERNMSNT  AND  THK 

8UFREMS  ISSUE  OONFRONTINO 

DEMOCRATIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Howe  shows  that  under  the  present 
order,  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
barring  the  way  to  progressive  democracy 
and  the  aristocracy  sitting  on  the  backs  of 
the  people;  with  the  privileged  classes  or  the 
industrial  feudalism  the  sinister  influence  in 
our  p<^tic8,  and,  indeed,  the  real  masters 
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here,  whose  henchmen  are  found  in  situationB 
of  Tantage  evetywhere  in  goyemment*  and 
especiallj  stron^y  entrenched  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  with  the  An^o-Saxon  peoples 
in  the  Old  Worid  and  American  enjoying 
''all  the  formulas  of  liberty,  but  little  of  its 
substance/'  we  are  facing  conditions  that 
must  be  squardy,  fearlessly  and  wisely  met, 
and  our  guiding  ideal  must  be  the  old  and 
fundamental  demand  of  democracy, — equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 

''The  wdl-being  and  happiness  of  the 
people,'*  he  wdl  obserres,  "should  be  the 
most  important  question  before  any  gorem- 
ment.  The  existence  of  poverty,  on  a  wide 
scale,  should  banish  erery  oUier  question 
until  its  cause  is  explained.  E^ery  consid- 
eration of  Christianity,  of  humanity,  of  long- 
sifted  statesmanship  should  place  this 
problem  first  in  the  program  of  any  party. 
Questions  of  armament,  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration or  expansion,  of  war  or  of  peace  should 
be  ignored  until  some  explanation  is  found 
and  some  solution  is  offered  for  the  existence 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  of  national 
decay  alongside  of  unpandlded  luxury,  of 
overflowing  prisons  and  workhouses  in  a 
civilization  that  has  made  all  nature  tribute 
to  the  ingenuity  of  man."iKS£SISSlKSSSi 


it  is  in  the  city^f  Great  Britain  that 
our  author  finds  the  true  beginnings  of  genuine 
democracy.  There,  as  here,  he  holds,  the 
city  is  the  hope  of  free  institutions. 

"It  is,*'  he  tells  us,  "through  the  machinery 
of  local  sdf-govemment  that  democracy  in 
Great  Britain  is  emerging.  Progress  is  bound 
to  be  painfully  slow.  Tbere  will  be  disheart- 
ening reactions,  such  as  have  recently  hap- 
pened in  the  elections  of  London,  but  the 
movement  will  always  be  onward.  The 
contest  for  industrial  freedom  is  one  of  the 
most  Titanic  of  modem  times.  For  the 
organized  power  of  those  who  control  the 
economic  foundations  of  the  British  nation 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  rSgime  in 
Prance." 

VI.     INCREASED  INDEBTEDNESS  FALLACY 

EXPOSED. 

The  volume  is  largdy  devoted  to  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  actual  results  of 
public  and  private-ownership  operating  side 
by  side,  as  observed  by  the  author  in  his 
painstaking    personal    invest^jatioii    of    the 


cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
outset  he  calls  attention  to  the  ftdlacy  that  has 
been  most  persistently  put  forward  by  the 
hired  agents  of  the  public-service  companies, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  com- 
pletdy  exploded  and  the  dishonesty  of  the 
oont^tion  fully  exposed.  Increase  of  taxa- 
tion of  Engli^  cities, — ^this  has  been  the 
alarmist  cry  set  forth  in  so  circumstantial  and 
apparently  honest  a  manner  by  the  kept  edi-' 
tors  of  daily  papers,  who  are  nothing  if  not 
special-pleaders  for  private  interests,  and  in 
pamphlets  and  speeches  by  various  attorneys 
and  lobbyists  for  the  interest,  that  many  un- 
thinking people  who  take  their  opinions  with- 
out question  from  subsidized  dailies  and  parrot 
what  the  parrot  editors  have  been  paid  to 
say,  have  come  to  regard  public-ownership 
as  something  fearsome.  Increase  of  indebt- 
edness of  British  cities  has  been  heralded  and 
dwdt  upon  as  a  terrible  example  of  the 
burden  which  public-ownership  imposes  on 
the  rate  or  tax-payers.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the 
writers  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the  mis- 
leading statements  and  fallacies  based  on  the 
same  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  matter 
they  discussed,  and  therefore  were  not  guilty 
of  consciously  or  deliberately  deceiving  their 
readers;  but  such  cannot  be  charged  against 
a  large  number  of  these  writers.  A  glance 
at  the  facts  involved  wiU  quickly  show  how 
pitifully  the  readers  of  the  subsidized  press 
and  the  victims  of  the  tainted-news  bureaus 
have  been  deceived. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  lausez  faire  condition 
prevailed  in  regard  to  cities  and  towns.  Little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  proper  sanitatioii 
or  the  general  health  of  the  people.  Drainage 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  and  the  general 
weal  of  the  masses  was  ignored,  with  the  re- 
sult that  terrible  plagues  broke  out,  sweeping 
off  vast  multitudes  and  extending  their  ravages 
to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  realm.  In  similar 
maimer,  there  was  little  attention  given  to  the 
moral  or  intellectual  condition  of  the  poor. 
Public  education  was  ignored.  Parks  and 
beauty  breathing  spots  were  almost  unknown 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  cities.  But  with 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  society  to  all  her  members  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  units  in  the  social  organism,  there  came 
a  new  social  conscience  or  an  awakened  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  since  the  age  of  democ- 
racy this  has  steadily  grown  in  the  mofe 
civQized  and  liberal  lands,  with  the  result 
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ttiat  municipal  and  general  taxes  haTe  steadily 
and  greatly  increased,  to  the  immense  well- 
being  of  all  members  of  the  social  organism. 
Great  Britain  is  no  exception,  and  tibat  the 
great  proportion  of  the  increased  expense  in 
tiie  city  government  in  recent  decades  has 
been  attr^utable  to  tins  fact  is  thus  clearly 
shown  by  Mr.  Howe: 

*'The  increase  in  local  indebtedness  is  not  a 
fur  barometer  of  the  growth  of  municipal  trad- 
ing, although  it  is  one  of  the  main  arguments 
against  it  In  the  twenty-three  years  from 
1875  to  1898  the  local  debt  of  Great  Britain 
increased  from  $451,708,530  to  $1,275,105,781. 
Of  this  sum,  however,  only  $426,212,987  was 
incurred  for  what  are  called  trading  enter- 
prises. The  balance  waa  for  education,  for 
improved  sanitation,  or  was  imposed  upon 
fhe  local  authorities  by  acts  of  Parliament. 
...  At  the  present  time  the  local  obligations 
chargeable  to  those  enterprises  whidi  are 
termed  productive  amount  to  $1,197,951,000. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  sum,  however, 
is  for  clearance  and  housing  schemes,  for  bath 
houses,  docks  and  markets  which  are  under- 
taken for  other  than  commercial  reasons. 

^Tlie  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  for  trading 
enterprises  is  for  street-railway,  gas,  electricity, 
and  water  undertakings,  most  of  the  tram- 
ways and  electricity  supplies  having  been 
acquired  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  ex- 
.  tent  to  which  municipal  trading  has  sup- 
planted private-ownership  in  these  indus- 
tries is  evidenced  by  the  following  table.  The 
statistics  are  for  the  year  1903. 


Kind  of 


I*  ••••»•« 


PubHo  Under-  Prirate  Under- 

tekliMn.  taking*. 

No.    TotaT  Capital.  No.  Total  Capital. 

...1,045  1880,914.401  361  $197,850,004 

...    856  178,919.089  454  875.848,410 

...    884  155.728,000  174  138.838,750 

14a  199,061.278  154  88.660,551 

1.777    fn9,622,858  1.033    S790.688.724 


The  indd>tedness  in  the  form  of  natural 
monopolies,  is  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  one 
occasion  aptly  pointed  out,  not  an  ordinary 
debt,  but  rather  an  immensely  valuable 
a»et;  a  wise  and  safe  investment  that  is 
bound  to  become  increasingly  valuable;  a 
iooroe  of  revenue  to  the  present  generation 
and  of  eiver-inereasing  ridies  to  those  who 
dian  oome  after. 

Tn.    THX  TRUX  Tnrr  OF  MUNICIPAL- 


Vcrf  duoo^itfiil  and  itatesmanlike  is  Mr. 


Howe's  discussion  of  the  true  test  of  municipal- 
ownership.  While  public-ownership  has  paid, 
and  splendidly  paid,  in  Great  Britain  from  a 
purdy  monetary  view-point,  the  statesman 
views  the  question  from  a  broader  and  truer 
vantage  ground.  Monetary  return  is  but  one 
object,  and  it  should  be  a  minor  rather  than 
a  major  consideration.  On  this  point  our 
author,  among  other  things,  says: 

"The  monetary  test  of  municipal-owner- 
ship is  not  the  true  test,  although  the  rate-pay- 
ing classes  of  Great  Britain  are  inclined  to 
judge  it  on  this  basis;  while  hostile  American 
critics  confine  themselves  to  earnings,  lack  of 
proper  depreciation,  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  the  purely  commercial  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  They  would  make  of  the  city  a  thing 
that  pays,  for  these  are  the  terms  they  measure 
life  in.  But  such  are  not  the  motives  of  gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  condemn  municipal- 
ownership  on  this  score  do  not  adopt  this 
measure  in  any  other  activity.  They  do  not  ^ 
test  the  schools,  the  parks,  the  health,  police, 
and  fire  departments  by  this  standard.  These 
are  not  called  upon  to  pay  their  way.  They 
are  supported  for  other  reasons — because  of 
the  convenience,  the  comfort,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  they  bring.  And  this  is  the  real 
test  of  public-ownership.  The  discussion 
should  be  shifted  to  higher  ground.  It  is 
not  profits,  not  in  the  last  analysis  the  rates  of 
fare  or  charges — it  is  the  well-being  of  the 
people  that  tests  the  change  from  private  to 
public  control. 

"Of  no  enterprise  is  this  so  true  as  it  is  of 
transit.  The  tramways  are  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  community,  and  a  conscious 
city  program  is  dependent  upon  the  ownership 
of  Uie  city's  arteries.  They  control  the 
opportunity  to  work.  They  cramp  or  enlarge 
the  means  of  education  and  recreation.  The 
homes  men  live  in  are  bound  up  in  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  for  such  needs  as  these  that  gov- 
ernment is  maintained;  and  it  is  only  when  a 
city  controk  these  agencies  for  its  own  good, 
that  a  big,  comprehensive  policy  of  city  build- 
ing is  possible. 

"  Further  than  tins,  the  control  of  the  streets 
by  two  competing  agencies  results  in  constant 
friction,  controversy,  and  warring  of  interests. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  A  city  cannot  build 
as  it  wiU  unless  it  controls  all  the  structural 
work  which  lies  under  or  upon  its  highways. 

''The  British  cities  entered  upon  thft  ya^^Lts) 
of  ownership  only  allce  V!b!t  vfiftettAion^  A 
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priyate-ownership  under  state  regulation  had  out  the  exiating  companies.    For  Parliament 

been  fully  tried.    Great  Britain  had  the  most  did  not  permit  competition.    It  forced  the 

carefully  adjusted  system  of  regulation  that  Councils  to  purchase  the  «rigiing  equipment 

could  be  devised;  but  regulation  failed,  as  it  of  the  horse-car  lines,  even  though  it  had 

must  inevitably  fail.    The  conflict  of  interest  become  worthless.    Thus  many  cities  were 

is  too  great  for  it  to  be  otherwise.    There  heavily  handicapped  through  the  initial  cost 

were  two  masters — ^the  stockholders  of  the  of  the  horse  and  electricity  equipment.    In 

company,  and  the  people  of  the  community;  many  towns,  too,  the  Council  lutd  to  pay  for 

and  the  interests  of  the  one  were  constantly  unexpired  franchises.    Liverpool  paid  a  pri- 

at  war  with  the  other."  vate  company  three  million  dollars  to  acquire 

its    franchise,    and   another   million   for    its 

VIII.    FINANCIAL  RBSUUis  IN  SPITE  OF  ^rthlcss    horsc    equipment.    The    city    of 

HAMPERING  RBSTRicnoNS.  Manchester  paid   $1,(K)0,000   for  horse-car. 

While  all  the  more  thoughtful  friends  of  and  biM^ns  which  were  of  little  use,  while  other 

public-ownership  will  insist  on  giving  mone-  towns  were  similarly  burdened  in  the  inaugu- 

taiy  return  merely  its  rightful  place  in  con-  ration  of  the  system." 

sidering  the  superior  advantages  of  public-  _                 •    •      ,       i.           ,       i 

ownership,  even  by  this  standard  municipal  ^.  ?P*^?.^'  ^^  J^t^^^«^P.  P^f^  °°  j^^ 

trading  has  proved  a  positive  success  in  Great  °^"nicipiditi«,  the  British  cities  have  steaddy 

Britain.    How  the  cities  have  been  hampered  acquired  their  tram  «^rvice,  and  with  all  the 

by  a  privilege-ridden  and  reactionary  Parlia-  disadvantages  that  they  were  compeUed  to 

ment;  how  the  House  of  Lords,  the  citadel  of  fcounter  they  have  distanced,  even  by  the 

injustice    and    class    interests,    fights    every  financial  test,  the  pnvately;owned  com^ 

democraUc  ^proposition  and  seeks  to  thwart  Mr.  Howe  giv«  the  foUowing  facts  the  tobl^ 

the  interests  of  the  people  at  every  turn  when  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^^  *^^  «®«*^  ^*«^  °'  Trade 

those  interests  conflict  with    the   avarice   of  r®*!"^- 

privilege  and  class,  is  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  "The    following    comparison    shows    the 

Howe.     Space  prevents  our  more  than  touch-  number  of  undertakings  owned  and  actually 

ing  on  one  phase  of  thb  fight, — ^the  one  that  worked  by  the  local  authorities  and  the  private 

shows  how  the  cities  were  hampered  when  they  companies,   the  data  for  the  public  plants 

strove  to  secure  the  tram  or  street-car  lines.  being  for  the  year  ending  March,  1904;  and 

"The  Councils,"  says  our  author,  "could  that  for  the  private  companies  for  the  year 

only  enter  the  tramway  business  by  buying  ending  December  21,  1908: 

Monioipal  Private 

Undertakmss  Companies. 

Underlakiiigs  worked 101  US 

Capital  outGiy  of  undertakings  worked $117,440,724  $104,086,867 

Miles  of  line  operated 993  839 

Gross  receipts $26,069,680  $15,805,988 

Operating  expenses $16,706,184  $10,997,701 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  of  gross  receipts 64.08  69.58 

Net  revenue  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses) $9,868,496  $4,806,287 

Per  cent,  of  net  revenue  of  ci^tal  outlay 7.97  4.58 

Car  miles  run 126,289,087  68,612,290 

Net  revenue  per  car  mile $0,074  $0,070 

Net  revenue  per  mile  of  line  operated $9,480  $5,781 

carried 1,194,782,762  604,559^11 


"From  this  it  appears  that  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  public  plants  were  $10,268,692 
more  than  the  receipts  of  the  private  com- 
panies. Their  operating  expenses  were  but 
64.08  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  as  against 
an  operating  expense  of  69.5B  per  cent,  on 
the  piEut  of  the  companies.  In  Uie  matter  of 
net  earnings  the  showing  was  equally  favor- 
able. The  Town  Coimcila  eanrad  7.97  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  investment,  as  against 


4.58  per  cent,  by  the  companies.  And  this  is 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Councils  pay 
much  better  wages  and  allow  shorter  hours 
of  labor  to  their  employ^,  while  the  rates  of 
fares  are  generally  lower.  A  portion  of  this 
advantage  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  larger  towns  have  mu- 
nicipalized their  systems,  while  many  of  the 
private  companies  operate  in  less  popidous 
F6r  the  Councfl   tramways   caniBd 
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neariij  twice  as  manj  passengen  as  did  the 
private  companies  wiUi  only  about  twelve 
per  cent,  greater  trackage. 

"Tramwaj  ownership  is  now  accepted  as 
a  natural  municipal  function.  By  1906  the 
total  capital  outlay  of  the  towns  amounted  to 
$180,580,590,  as  against  an  investment  of 
$102,162,060  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  private  companies." 

Equally  interesting  and  profitable  are  his 
discussions  of  public-ownership  of  gas,  dec- 
trie  lights,  etc.,  but  space  renders  it  impossible 
lor  us  even  to  touch  upon  these  luminous  and 
convincing  phases  of  Uie  general  discussion. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Greatest  Gain 
of  All,"  Mr.  Howe  views  the  question  as  a 
twentieth-century  statesman  whose  position 
if  that  of  the  people's  servant  instead  of  that 
of  the  hired  attorney  for  privileged  interests 
who  holds  a  brief  for  his  employers. 

In  Robert  P.  Porter's  recent  attack  on  public- 
ownership,  he  lays  down  the  following  propo- 
sition: "The  primary  duty  of  a  local  govern- 
ment is  to  govern  and  not  to  trade,  and  to  this 
pioposition  there  should  be  no  exception 
whatever." 

''This  is  the  attitude,"  observes  Mr.  Howe, 
"of  the  British  franchise  interests,  which  are 
orgmised  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  munic- 
ipal trading  upon  the  ground  that  it  interferes 
with  the  free  play  of  individual  initiative. 
The  indictment  against  the  policy  of  the 
Town  Councils  is  that  trading  'must  of 
necessity  lead  to  stupendous  financial  lia- 
bilities, add  to  the  burden  of  the  rates,  weaken 
municipal  credit,  bring  about  inequality  of 
taxtion.  interfere  with  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  check  industrial  and  scientific  progress, 
stop  invention,  discourage  individual  effort, 
destroy  foreign  trade,  establish  an  army  of  offi- 
cials, breed  corruption,  create  an  aristocracy  of 
labor,  demoralize  the  voter,  and  ultimately  make 
socialistic  communities  of  towns  and  cities.' 

"And  yet  there  are  no  signs  that  any  of 
these  calamities  are  inuninent,  unless  the 
increased  indebtedness  of  the  towns  is  of 
itself  a  calami^.  But  the  indebtedness  for 
trading  is  more  than  offset  by  the  assets, 
which  the  cities  have  acquired,  for  the  trading 
enterprises  have  already  repaid  nearly  one 
hnndbred  million  dollars  on  their  undertakings. 
Hie  tsz-pajen  have  not  been  burdened. 
Qnile  die  reverse.  The  reports  of  the  Board 
of  TMk^  which  up  to  1906  were  in  the  hands 


of  the  Conservative  party,  not  to  speak  of 
those  of  the  Parliamentary  committees  them- 
selves, show  condusivdy  that  the  reproduc- 
tive undertakings  aid  the  rates  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  rates  of  fare  upon  the  tramways  and 
the  charges  for  gas  are  less  than  one-half  the 
average  charges  in  this  country.  The  towns 
seem  as  efficient  and  as  willing  to  adopt  new 
devices  and  to  recognize  talent  as  the  private 
companies  themselves.  There  has  come,  it 
is  true,  an  army  of  officials,  but  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed by  someone,  and  when  the  opportunity 
offers  they  seem  to  prefer  the  city  to  the  private 
corporation.  As  for  corruption,  it  seems  to 
be  absent  from  the  British  city.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
frandiise  corporations  of  America,  into  whose 
hands  the  6'iends  of  individual  enterprise 
would  have  us  conunit  ourselves.  As  to  an 
aristocracy  of  labor,  this  is  hardly  a  menacing 
thing  to  a  nation  in  which  one  million  of  its 
people  are  said  to  be  employed  by  the  cities. 
An  aristocracy  which  involves  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  rather  more  to  be  desired  than  an 
aristocracy  reared  upon  franchise  grants, 
which  in  America  is  limited  to  the  merest 
handful  of  persons. 

"Municipal-ownership  is  a  moral,  not  a 
financial  question.  Its  essential  morality 
springs  from  the  importance  of  certain  ser- 
vices to  the  life  of  the  community.  To  justify 
municipal-ownership  through  its  effect  upon 
the  purse  is  like  justifying  human  life  itself 
through  a  demonstration  that  it  costs  less 
money  to  rear  a  child  than  it  afterward  pro- 
duces as  a  man.  Further  than  thb,  the  great 
franchise  corporations  which  occupy  the 
streets  are,  of  necessity,  monopolies.  They 
can  only  maintain  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  through  constant  interference  with  the 
political  life  of  the  conmiunity;  and  a  people 
can  only  escape  from  this  merger  of  monopoly 
and  politics  through  municipal-ownership. 
Regulation,  far  from  diminishing,  only  in- 
creases the  necessity  of  it.  Great  Britain 
demonstrated  that  fact,  as  our  own  cities  have 
done  in  their  water  and  electric-lighting 
enterprises.  For  when  a  city  owns  an 
undertaking,  all  classes  can  unite  in  securing 
good  administration.  But  when  it  is  in 
private  hands  there  is  a  consbBJol  c»f)&&iie^. 
between  those  who  own  %  and  ^ibsM^  ^\tf^  ^ 
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not,  oyer  terms,  rates,  service,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  its  admimstration. 

"This  is  the  ceaseless  struggle  that  is  going 
on  in  every  large  American  community.  A 
city  cannot  be  half  privileged  and  half  free, 
any  more  than  a  nation  can  be  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Either  the  one  interest  or  the 
other  must  rule,  A  city  can  rule  itself  only 
for  the  good  of  all  through  the  ownership  of 
the  things  that  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
oonmiunity's  wdl-being. 

"We  can  see  this  conflict  of  interest  in 
almost  every  large  American  dty.  The  un- 
organized common  people  are  occupied  in 
fitting  back  the  aggressions  of  the  bankers 
and  brokers,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the 
business  men  and  the  press,  all  united  in  an 
attempt  to  control  the  city  and  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  friends  franchises  of 
great  value. 

•      •'.      •      •      •      •.*•• 

"Corruption,  inflated  securities,  anogance, 
oppressive  rates  and  charges,  civil  strife,  are 
the  prices  we  pay  for  the  private-ownership 
of  a  public-service.  This  is  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidualism, where  individualism  has  no  place. 
An  affectionate  regard  for  the  city,  the  ab- 
sence of  bulging  dividends,  the  best  possible 
service,  and  a  fraternal  sense  between  all 
classes  of  the  conmiunity,  are  the  returns'  of 
the  British  city  from  the  public-ownership  of 
a  public-service.  These  returns  are  not 
susceptible  of  statistical  demonstration.  They 
do  not  appear  in  the  city  budget.  They  are 
the  higher  returns  not  mentioned  in  the  annual 
balance  sheet.  But  they  are  more  eloquent 
than  any  advantage  to  the  rate-payer.  They 
are  the  things  that  make  possible  a  decent 
city  life.  They  are  the  only  tests  we  should 
consider  in  weighing  the  gains  and  losses  of 
municipal-ownership. 

"The  British  city  is  free  from  all  this.  It 
is  free  to  think  of  other  things,  free  to  have 
ideals.  It  is  not  because  the  British  city  has 
more  constructive  statesmanship  that  it  has 
achieved  where  we  have  failed.  The  average 
Englishman  is  no  more  able  to  administer 
great  undertakings  than  we  are.  But  the 
men  of  talent  in  that  country  are  free  to  enter 


pditics.  There  is  no  conflict  between  their 
patriotism  and  their  puise.  And  were  the 
American  city  to  take  over  the  franchise  cor- 
porations, it  would  in  a  short  time  administer 
them  as  hone^y  and  as  eflidently  as  does  the 
British  city,  llien  we  should  dH  to  the  city 
the  talent  which  is  now  exiled  by  interest  or 
fear. 

"We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  all  men, 
from  whatever  class  they  come,  have  within 
themsdves  something  which  responds  to  the 
opportunity  to  serve  their  fdlows.  It  is  the 
most  universal  of  all  forces.  It  lies  dormant 
in  America  because  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
with  patriotism.  That,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  franchise  corporation^,  exiles  the  best 
and  invites  the  worst  into  the  admimstration 
of  the  American  dty. 

"When  the  American  dty  becomes  the 
most  important  corporation  in  the  community, 
when  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  all  to  use  their 
talents  on  big  things,  without  fear  or  the  hope 
of  gain,  then  there  wiU  come  to  us  an  awaken- 
ing like  that  which  followed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  wake  of  munidpal  trading.  And 
honest  munidpal  administration  can  come  in 
no  other  way.  So  long  as  millions  of  dollars 
are  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  dection  of 
hon^  councilmen  or  an  idealistic  mayor, 
just  so  long  wiU  those  millions  be  orgaiJsed 
for  protection  against  the  community.  For 
wherever  we  go,  privilege  and  liberty  are  ever 
at  war.  This  warfare  will  cease  only  when 
monopoly  is  exiled  from  politics.  And  this 
can  be  done  only  through  the  ownership  by 
the  community  itsdf  of  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  whieh  are  now  in  private 
hands.*' 

Liberal  as  have  been  the  quotations  we 
have  made  from  this  immensdy  valuaUe 
work,  they  merely  hint  at  the  vast  storehouse 
of  facts  and  arguments  presented  in  this  vcd- 
ume  and  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  author's 
exhaustive  personal  examinations  of  the 
British  munidpality  and  the  relation  of  the 
birth  and  onward  march  of  democracy  in 
Great  Britain.  No  social  reformer  can  affoid 
to  be  without  this  volume. 
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CHARLES   E.    RUSSELL    ON    THE    TURN    OF    THE   BALANCE. 


[Noir;  Ths  Turn  cf  ths  Baianoe,bfMAyor  Brand 
mntbck,  which  was  the  lubject  of  a  Dook-«tu4y  in  a 
raemt  imie  of  Tbs  Arkna,  is  a  work  of  such  fital 
importance  from  the  view-point  of  present-daypoli- 
lical,  sodal  said  economic  conditions,  that  it  afiords 
OS  pleasure  lo  give  our  readers  the  criticisms  of  the 
hriuiaat  author  of  Soldienof  the  Common  Good,  Mr. 
aarles  £.  RusselL— Editor  of  Turn  Arkna.] 

THE  YOUNG  feUow  Archie  Koerner, 
whose  progreasion  down  the  steep 
path  is  told  you  here  with  such  marvelous 
and  compdling  interest,  what  makes  him  the 
thing  he  is?  You  see  he  has  good  in  him, 
abundant  good.  He  is  kind,  affectionate* 
couiageous,  strong;  he  can  be,  when  he 
diooses,  of  iron  will  and  boundless  endurance. 
So  far  as  another  human  being  can  tell,  here 
ii  <Mie  bom  without  a  vicious  trait,  without 
<Mie  deprayed  quality,  with  every  possibOity 
in  faun  of  a  good  and  useful  life.  And  he 
goes  the  downward  way  to  the  last  depths, 
just  as  in  every  American  dty  thousands  of 
odier  Archie  Koemers  tread  upon  the  same 
road.    Why? 

ffis  father  after  many  years  of  slavish  toil 
for  the  railroad  company  loses  his  foot  one 
nijg^  in  the  switching  yards.  A  thousand 
hands  are  held  out  to  save  the  company  from 
paying  any  damages  to  the  incapacitated  old 
man.  The  company  has  stays  and  postpone- 
menta  and  demurrers  and  appeals  and  finally 
after  years  of  delay  it  has  a  new  trial.  Not 
one  hand  is  held  out  to  save  the  boy  from  the 
pit  he  is  walking  into.  Somdbody  stole  a  box 
of  hemngn  some  boys  with  whom  he  was 
aaneiated.  So  he  goes  to  the  workhouse  with 
the  rest,  and  the  workhouse  inoculates  him 
daily  with  evil  and  turns  him  loose  a  criminal 
and  the  police  kick  him  into  worse  things; 
and  then  all  men  and  women  push  and  shove 
and  thrust  him  downward,  steadily  6om  step 
to  alep  untfl  at  last  society  takes  Uie  criminal 
ithasmadetokiDhim.  About  to  die  he  looks 
hack  along  the  hoirible  descent  There  have 
becnTno  stays  for  him,  no^j^postponements, 

lor  fivkw  in  Tas  Ammma,  ■hould  b« 
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demurrers,  appeals  and  new  trials.  Once  he 
offended;  thereafter  he  has  been  pushed  re- 
lentlessly to  the  bottom  and  now  at  the  bottom 
society  completes  its  work  by  crushing  out  his 
life. 

His  sister,  too,  ruined  by  the  eminent  and 
respectable  brother  of  her  employer:  his 
father  and  mother  moving  by  ways  so  sad 
and  to  an  end  so  tragic;  the  whole  terrible 
sum  of  wasted  lives,  and  ruined  hopes  and 
awful  pain:  Who  makes  those  things  in  the 
world  ?  AU  his  life  of  toil  the  old  man  had 
dreamed  some  day  he  might  get  enough 
money  to  go  back  to  Germany  to  end  his  days 
in  the  old  place.  He  can  do  no  more  work 
now,  but  he  thinks  that  when  the  railroad 
company  is  compelled  to  pay  him  what  it  owes 
him  he  can  still  go  back  home.  And  the  rail- 
road company  never  pays  him;  it  gets  a  new 
trial  and  wears  out  Uie  soul  of  the  old  man 
with  hope  deferred  and  crushes  the  life  out  of 
him  as  society  crushes  the  life  out  of  Archie. 
Who  makes  these  things  in  the  world  ? 

He  has  stolen  a  revolver,  Archie,  the  work- 
house graduate,  society's  novitiate  in  crime, 
and  for  that  he  goes  to  the  penitentiary, 
where  with  marvelous  skill  and  care  his  edu- 
cation in  crime  is  completed.  The  eminent 
and  respectable  youth  that  ruins  Archie's 
sister  steals  $24,000  entrusted  to  him.  He 
does  not  go  to  the  penitentiary;  he  gets  no 
further  education  in  crime,  but  remains  emi- 
nent and  respectable.  And  the  same  district 
attorney  that  prosecutes  Archie  does  not 
prosecute  Dick  Ward. 

All  these  things  are  what  we  know  and  see 
and  hear  about  us,  but  never  before  have  they 
been  driven  in  upon  dullard  conscience  as  here 
they  are  shown.  At  the  turning  of  every  page 
something  whispers  in  your  ear  ''This  is  the 
truth  at  last"  It  is  all  true,  every  word, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  Shocking, 
this  Turn  of  the  Balance  f  Possibly;  but 
when  you  rise  from  it  inevitaUy  you  say  that 
it  is  time  we  were  shocked:  it  is  time  that  the 
reality  of  the  conditions  we  create  here  iifs% 
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brought  squarely  home  to  us:  it  is  time  that 
we  should  perceive  just  what  sort  of  a  hell  it  is 
we  are  creating  here  on  earth. 

There  has  been  no  such  book  in  any  lan- 
guage since  Zola's  UAsaommoir;  there  has 
been  no  such  work  of  conscience  and  of  power 
at  any  time  by  Englishman  or  American  ex- 
cept Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  It  is  one  long, 
terrible,  unanswerable  indictment  of  modem 
conditions.  It  is  a  finger  thrust  into  the  face 
of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  a  tremendous,  burn- 
ing message,  written  by  a  man  whose  soul 
was  on  fire  against  evil  and  injustice.  It  is  a 
series  of  absolute  pictures,  wrought  with  broad 
power  to  hold  up  to  each  of  us  the  careless 
heart  of  each  and  shows  us  what  life  really 
is  as  we  make  it  for  others. 
-  So  much  truth  is  in  this  wonderful  book! 
It  is  not  fiction  as  ordinarily  we  mean  fiction, 
for  here  is  nothing  imaginary.  Here  are  only 
veritable  life,  and  actual  men  and  living 
women,  exactly  as  they  are  and  as  they  think 
and  as  they  act.  Here  is  the  whole  panorama 
of  evil-making,  the  workhouse,  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  lawyer  bent  to  win  repute  by  securing 
conviction,  the  police,  the  heedless  judge,  the 
vicious  jury  system,  the  stupid  court  pro- 
cedure, Uie  utterly  callous  attitude  of  society, 
the  indifference  of  the  well-to-do,  the  hypo- 
crites that  we  all  are,  the  weights  that  our 
indifference  and  hypocrisy  load  upon  our 
brethren — it  is  all  here.  You  shall  not  escape 
it,  there  is  no  defense  against  it.  You  shall 
be  convicted  against  your  will,  for  this  writer 
knows  how  to  pierce  through  indifference  and 
suppress  hypocrisy  and  seize  you  by  the  very 
h^irt  while  he  holds  before  you  the  mirror 
that  shows  us  what  we  really  are.  From 
these  tremendous  situations  one  upon  another 
following  in  this  breathless  succession  you  can 
no  more  escape  than  you  could  break  from 
gyves;  they  have  you  fast.  The  father  of 
Dick  Ward  pleads  and  twists  and  turns  and 
violates  the  law  to  save  his  son  from  punish- 
ment: he  had  a  short  time  before  relentlessly 
punished  a  young  clerk  of  his  that  had  made 
a  small  embezzlement  and  the  young  clerk 
died  in  consequence.  Archie's  sister  is  wooed 
by  a  young  artisan  when  Dick  Ward  seduces  her ; 
she  might  have  been  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 
Elizabeth  Ward  is  confronted  by  the  young 


derk  when  he  is  dying.  The  honored  head 
of  a  great  department  store  buys  regularly  the 
stamps  that  burglars  steal  trom  country  post- 
offices.  The  last  hours  of  old  man  Koemer 
tear  at  your  heart.  And  then  that  story  of  the 
criminal  that  wanted  to  reform  and  started 
upon  a  straight  life,  and  the  public  swore 
away  his  liberty  and  sent  him  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  crime  he  never  conmiitted — I  do 
not  know  in  literature  a  story  more  pathetically 
told.  And  all  is  done  so  simply — no  ornament, 
no  tricks  of  speech.  That  is  the  great  strength 
of  the  book.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is 
not  one  scene  that  is  forced  or  unnatural  or 
out  of  place  or  out  of  proportion  or  improbable 
or  inadequate;  there  is  not  one  sentence  or 
phrase  that  is  overdone  or  written  for  effect; 
of  all  the  many  characters  there  is  not  one 
that  fails  to  be  convincing.  At  a  technical 
excellence  so  great  as  this  I  would  marvel  if  it 
were  not  for  one  thing.  The  man  has  a  mes- 
sage, the  greatest  delivered  by  any  man  since 
the  Civil  War.  He  is  not  writing  for  glory, 
nor  repute  nor  money.  He  is  writing  to  re- 
lieve his  soul  of,  an  intolerable  burden  of 
feeling,  and  a  man  with  a  motive  like  that 
can  write  above  all  the  learned  and  trained 
scholiasts  in  the  world. 

You  cannot  afford  not  to  read  this  book; 
on  the  simplest  grounds  of  your  own  spiritual 
interests,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  No 
such  sermon  has  been  preached  in  our  time 
and  no  such  awakening  word.  You  like  the 
truth!  Well,  here  it  is,  plain,  naked,  living; 
the  greatest  of  all  truths  for  you  and  me. 
For  here  you  shall  see  exactly  what  comes  of 
the  conditions  we  create  and  endure.  Crim- 
inal life!  Yes,  but  who  makes  the  criminals  ? 
If  you  and  I  create  and  endure  the  conditions 
that  make  crime  inevitable  who  are  the  real 
criminals,  the  burglars  and  sneak-thieves  or 
you  and  I?  You  have  not  had  that  matter 
brought  home  straight  and  square  in  any 
other  book,  have  you?  It  is  brought  home 
to  you  here  in  this  most  powerful  story  of 
these  days.  No  man  ever  gave  you  better 
advice  than  this:  Do  not  fail  to  read  it.  You 
shall  be  the  better  for  it:   So  will  the  worid. 

Charlbs  Edward  Russell. 
New  York  City. 
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Three  Acres  and  Liberty.  By  Bolton  Hall. 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  F^.  435.  Price,  $1.75 
net.     New  York:   The  Macmillan   Com- 


pany. 


I. 


AMONG  the  active  and  deeply  thought- 
ful reformers  who  were  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  social  injustice  by  the  masterly 
reasoning  and  moral  enthusiasm  of  Henry 
George,  no  one  is  doing  so  much  practical 
work  along  several  important  lines  as  Bolton 
Hall.  He  is  an  effective  writer  on  economic 
and  ethical  themes.  His  telling  satirical 
parables  which  expose  the  present-day  cant, 
hypocrisy  and  brutality  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth,  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
living  writer.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  one  of  the 
most  lucid  and  fundamental  of  our  practical 
reformers,  but  his  labors  are  not  confined  to 
pen  and  platform.  He  is  an  organizer  and  a 
practical  workman  as  well  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  dreamer.  He  organized  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union;  he  was  a  master  spirit  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York;  he  was  the  prime  mover 
and  leader  in  the  inauguration  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  cultivation  by  the  unemployed 
of  the  vacant  lots  adjacent  to  New  York  City; 
and  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  introducing 
the  school  gardens  in  some  of  the  chief  New 
York  State  institutions.  He  is  a  persistent 
worker  in  his  quiet  but  efficient  way,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  out-door  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  convalescent  consumptives.  Nor 
does  this  outline  of  his  labors  cover  the  field 
of  hts  activity  for  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  development  and  upliftment  of  those 
w1k>  are  at  a  disadvantatge  in  the  present 
struggle  for  life  and  growth. 

n. 

In  his  new  work.  Three  Acres  and  Liberty, 
Mr.  Hall  has  rendered  another  important 
service  to  civilization.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  that  has  appeared  in  years, 
showing  what  has  actually  b^  accomplished 
in  various  localities  by  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots  in  the  suburbs  or  of  idle  land  near 
to  American  cities,  as  well  as  results  obtained 
l^  workers  in  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Hall's 
personal  labors  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
cultivation  by  the  unemployed  of  the  vacant 
lots  outside  Uie  Empire  Ci^»  and  the  experi- 
ence of  other  woriLers  in  tlus  practical  plan 
for  the  maintenance  of  sdtf-respecting  man- 


hood during  periods  of  business  depression, 
have  been  utilized,  and  to  these  he  has  added  a 
vast  fund  of  facts  from  the  recorded  experi- 
ences of  others  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject.  All  of  this  data  was  later  carefully 
gone  over  by  some  of  America's  foremost 
specialists,  such  for  example,  as  Mr.  £.  H. 
Moore,  Aboriculturist  in  the  Brooklyn  De- 
partment of  Parks;  Mr.  H.  V.  Bruce,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cultivation 
of  Vacant  Lots;  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts  of 
the  Orange  Judd  Company;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Morwitz  of 
the  Oerman  Democrat, 

Thus  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reli- 
ability and  practical  character  of  the  work. 
Unlike  many  books  that  are  largely  explana- 
tory and  instructive  in  character,  this  work  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  style,  luring  the  reader 
from  page  to  page,  even  though  the  exigen- 
cies of  life  may  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  into  practical  execution  the  plans 
outlined. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
volume  is  a  cultural  handbook.  There  are 
now  many  excellent  treatises  that  clearly  set 
forth  the  necessary  facts  for  the  novice  in 
intensive  gardening  and  agriculture.  What 
our  author  most  successfully  shows  is  the 
thoroughly  practical  and  highly  remunerative 
character  of  cultivating  intensively  a  small 
plot  of  land  near  a  city.  Three  acres  is  suf- 
ficient for  good  living;  many  persons  have 
succeeded  on  far  less. 

Here  we  find  given  in  detail,  for  example,  a  re- 
markable story.  It  comes  from  England. 
The  successful  worker,  a  Mr.  Vincent,  is  a 
waiter  in  a  hotel.  Several  years  ago  he  lost 
his  health.  The  wise  old  doctor  whom  he 
consulted  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  get  into 
the  open  air  more  he  would  soon  die.  Mr. 
Vincent  leased  one-half  an  acre  of  land. 
This  was  all  he  could  properly  cultivate,  as  he 
had  to  spend  eighty  hours  every  week  serving 
in  the  hotel.  The  land  he  rented  was  on  the 
Brighton  Race  Hill  Ridge,  and  at  the  time  he 
leased  it,  the  soil  was  only  four  inches  deep. 
He  has  successfully  cultivated  it  for  several 
years  and  now  the  soil  is  a  foot  deep.  In  the  re- 
port which  was  first  published  in  the  London 
Daily  News  in  1905  and  which  Mr.  Hall  re- 
produces in  fuU,  Mr.  Vincent  shows  by  his 
itemized  account  of  all  sales  and  all  expendi- 
tures that  the  half-acre  had  returned  in  1905 
$837.18,  while  the  total  expenditures,  includ- 
ing about  $11.50  for  rent  and  about  $8  toe 
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hdp,  were  $44.26,  leaying  him  a  dear  profit 
of  WHM  for  his  half-acre.  Nor  was  the 
price  he  received  for  his  products  exorbitant, 
as  is  shown  by  the  itenuzed  account  given. 
Thus  he  raised  2,660  cabbages,  for  which  he 
received  from  one-half  penny  to  one  penny 
each, — that  is  to  say  from  one  cent  to  two 
cents  a  head.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  cauli- 
flowers brought  him  from  two  cents  to  three 
cents  each.  Twdve  gallons  of  currants 
brought  82  cents  a  gallon.  His  rad- 
ishes brought  him  one  jcent  for  fifteen,  or 
thirty  for  a  penny,  and  other  produce  in  pro- 
portion. 

This  story  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of 
typical  examples  that  are  given.  Many  of 
diem  are  the  results  of  experiment  in  America 
on  vacant  lots  or  on  idle  land  near  our  cities. 
Mr.  Hall  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
man  to  go  to  a  remote  quarter  in  order  to  en- 
joy freedom  and  a  reasonably  prosperous  life 
if  he  determines  to  master  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  is  wise  in  selecting  his 
three  acres.  Indeed,  the  land  near  the  large 
cities  or  in  easy  reach  of  them  by  electrics 
offers  special  advantages  for  those  who  would 
be  independent  through  loving  and  faithful 
care  of  a  little  plot  of  mother  earth  by  the 
present  well-imderstood  method  of  intensive 
cultivation,  which  is  clearly  explained  in 
numerous  admirable  treatises. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-one  chapters, 
an  appendix  and  an  index.  In  the  chapters 
the  following  subjects  are  treated  in  so  lucid 
and  suggestive  a  manner  that  no  one  can  read 
the  work  without  experiencing  a  serious  attack 
of  land  hunger:  ''Making  a  Living — Where 
and  How,"  "Present  Conditions,"  "How  to 
Buy  the  Farm,"  "Vacant  City  Lot  Cultiva- 
tion," "Results  to  be  Expected,"  "What  an 
Acre  May  Produce,"  "Some  Methods,"  "The 
Kitchen  Garden,"  "Tools  and  Equipment," 
Advantages  from  Capital,"  "Hot  Beds  and 
Greenhouses,"  "Other  Uses  of  Land," 
Fruits,"  "Flowers,"  "Drug  Plants,"  "Novel 
Live  Stock,"  "Where  to  Go,"  "Clearing  the 
Land,"  "How  to  BuUd,"  "Back  to  the  Land," 
"Coming  Profession  for  Boys." 

There  are  many  admirable  half-tone  illus- 
trations showing  the  results  of  intensive  cul- 
ture near  our  large  cities.  This  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  most  important  volumes  of  the  year. 
We  wish  every  city  dwdler  among  our  readers 
would  peruse  its  pages,  for  we  bdieve  that  for 
many  it  would  prove  an  open  door  to  liber^» 
health  and  happini 
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The  American  Idea.  By  Lydia  K.  Com- 
mander. Qoth.  Pp.  829.  Price,  $1JM). 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes   &  Company. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  fruit  of  three 
years  of  careful  research  for  facts  at  first 
hand,  complemented  by  a  brilliant  and  seardi- 
ing  examination  of  the  question  considered, 
in  which  the  author  displays  a  comprehensive 
philosophical  grasp  of  the  subject  that  is 
rarely  in  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Ameri- 
cans since  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  so  fostered  bright  but  superficial  and 
flippant  treatment  of  grave  subjects.  But 
though  the  author  is  fundamental  and  sci- 
entific in  her  treatment  of  the  subject,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  dullnes  that  is  a  deadly 
handicap  to  many  earnest  and  painstaking 
presentations  of  serious  problems.  She  has 
been  a  journalist  too  long  to  be  dull  or  pro- 
saic. 

The  work,  which  was  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  plea  for  large  families,  con- 
tains eleven  chapters.  In  the  first  the  author 
gives  the  results  of  extended  interviews  and 
personal  investigations,  in  which  the  views 
of  many  eminent  thinkers  are  supplemented 
by  the  observations  of  a  number  of  leading 
physicians,  enjoying  large  practices  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  personal 
views  of  a  still  greater  number  of  women  in 
various  walks  of  life. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
"Has  the  Small  Family  Become  an  American 
Ideal  ?"  with  its  overwhelming  affirmative  an- 
swer, the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of 
"Another  Form  of  Race  Suicide,"  wherein  she 
shows  that  by  indiscriminate  welcoming  to  our 
shores  of  immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  and 
especially  by  the  abnormal  stimulation  of  im- 
migration of  the  least  desirable  classes,  by  mis- 
leading representations  of  steamship  com- 
panies, the  American  race,  so  clearly  defined 
and  of  such  marked  characteristics  in  the 
early  decades  of  our  history,  has  gradually 
given  place  to  a  vast  composite,  ill-digested 
mass  of  ignorant  and  idealless  life  that  is 
swarming  to  our  coast.  Especially  ominous 
is  the  tide  of  immigration  in  recent  years 
which  has  come  so  lugely  from  the  southern 
races-graces  that  are  fundamentally  alien  to 
the  An^o-Sazon  in  character. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "Not  Degeneracy** 
Mrs.  Commander  clearly  shows  the  blunder 
which  superficial  thinkers  make  in  confufliiig 
the  underlying  causes  leading  to  a  deoease 
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h  the  birth  ratio  in  different  countries,  as  in 
ftanoe  and  the  United  States,  for  example. 
"Social  tendencies,"  she  rightly  observes, 
"have  social  causes,  and  to  understand 
social  i^ienoniena  we  must  discover  the 
underlying  causes."  And  this  she  proceeds 
to  do  in  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  chapters 
tbat  have  been  contributed  to  this  important 

^When,"  she  observes,  "we  find  the  in- 
ftenruption  of  the  working  of  a  great  universal 
compelling  law,  we  must  look  deep  for  the 
OMises.  We  find  in  this  country  reproduction, 
the  second  law  of  nature,  waning.  Yet  we 
■le  not  dd,  our  natural  forces  are  not  failing, 
the  day  of  our  vigor  is  not  in  the  past.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  a  young,  strong,  virile 
people,  in  the  flush  of  our  fruitful  powers. 
We  are  at  an  age  when  to  reproduce  ourselves, 
to  throw  our  young  life  forward  into  the 
fntiire,  should  be  a  joy,  a  delight,  the  natural 
eipressioQ  of  our  abounding  vitality. 

''Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the  cause  that 
cut  restrain  young  life,  in  the  full  possession 
of  Tirile  powers,  from  giving  forth  its  vital 
tofoefl  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  The  law  of 
reproduction  is  the  second  law  of  life,  and 
eeaaeo  to  rule  only  when  old  age  saps  the 
vital  powers. 

''Chily  one  force  in  the  universe  is  more 
powerful  than  the  law  of  reproduction,  only 
one  law  is  older,  only  one  law  opposed  to 
die  law  of  reproduction  can  conquer  it.  That 
is  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

''Therefore,  when  we  find  the  United 
States,  a  young  virile  nation,  disregarding 
the  law  of  reproduction,  we  are  certain  to 
find  that  it  is  because  obedience  is  being 
daimed  by  an  older,  stronger  law — self- 
pieservation. 

"If  formeriy,  ^e  large  family  prevailed, 
while  now  the  small  family  is  the  general 
mle,  it  is  because  under  former  conditions 
the  large  f amfly  rendered  easier  the  struggle 
for  existence,  while  now  the  small  family  is 
die  fittest  to  survive.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  nation  is  disappearing  in  the  effort 
lo  survive.'* 

The  chapters  devoted  to  "The  Larger 
Womadhood,"  "The  Price  of  Motherhood," 
and  "The  Nation  and  the  Child,"  merit 
very  careful  reading  on  the  part  of  all  think- 
ing people,  as  does  also  the  discussion  in 
wUch  the  author  takes  up  "Social  Mother- 
hood." This  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  part 
of  a  bode  thai  fnm  the  opening  page  to  the 


end  is  richly  worth  the  reading, — a  volume 
in  which  one  of  the  gravest  questions  of  the 
hour  is  treated  in  a  most  entertaining  yet  deejdy 
thoughtful  and  wisely  suggestive  manner. 


IntifnaHom  of  Immortality.  Significant 
Thoughts  on  the  Future  life.  Selected 
by  Helen  P.  Patten.  Pp.  246.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company. 

This  is  the  best  work  of  the  Idnd  that  has 
appeared  in  anything  like  the  same  compass. 
The  compiler  has  displayed  rare  judgment 
and  discrimination  in  her  selections.  Never, 
we  think,  has  there  been  so  universal  and 
intense  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  a  future 
life  on  the  part  of  civilised  man  as  to-day. 
True,  there  have  been  ages  of  blind  faith  in 
the  past,  which  have  been  succeeded  by 
periods  of  critical  investigation,  and  usually 
a  waning  faith  in  the  thought  of  a  future  life. 
So  with  Christian  civilization.  After  the 
long  period  of  the  Dark  Ages,  came  the  light 
of  modem  scientific  researdb  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  education,  and  with  it  rose  the 
critical,  skeptical  spirit;  and  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  new  order  was  a  waning  of  the 
old  faith  in  the  belief  of  another  fife.  This 
has  been  followed  by  a  healthy  reaction. 
The  more  thoughtful  no  longer  accept  without 
questioning,  but  the  general  interest  in  the 
problem  has  grown  instead  of  waned.  The 
faith  of  the  future  must  answer  the  demands 
of  an  awakened  intelligence.  It  vrill  be 
strong,  robust,  healthy,  and  it  vrill  stimulate 
intellectual  research  rather  than  discourage  it 

In  this  volume  the  compiler  has  brought 
together  a  rich  treasury  of  luminous  thought 
from  various  sources,  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  another  life  and  representing 
the  results  of  the  musings,  meditations  and 
philosophical  deductions  of  poets,  seers, 
prophets  and  philosophers  throughout  the 
ages.  How  wide  is  the  sweep  of  the  work 
will  be  seen  when  we  note  the  major  divisions, 
which  are:  "From  the  Bibles  of  Hiunanity," 
"The  Testimony  of  the  Ancients,"  "The 
Speculations  of  Philosophy,"  "The  Deduc- 
tions of  Science,"  "The  Voice  of  the  Church" 
and  "The  Vision  of  the  Poet." 

In  the  first  division  are  selections  from  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead^  from  the  various 
great  Indian  sacred  writings,  and  from  the 
Old  and  New  Tesliaments;  and  these  are 
followed  by  selections  translated  from  As- 
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Syrian  and  Eg3rptian  inscriptions  and  from 
▼arious  views  of  the  master  thinkers  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Among  the  philosophers  quoted  are 
Francis  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Bruno,  Locke, 
Pascal,  Franklin,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Kant, 
Thomas  Paine,  William  Blake,  Fitche,  Uimi- 
boldt,  Schopenhauer,  Carlyle,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Emerson,  Buckle,  Renan,  John  Fiske, 
William  James  and  Maeterlinck. 

Among  those  who  contribute  to  the  sym- 
posiimi  which  appears  imder  the  title  of 
"The  Deductions  of  Sdenoe,"  are  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy,  Asa  Grey,  Max  Mtiller,  Professor 
Sinn  on  Newcomb,  Cesare  Lombroso,  Camille 
Fiammarion,  N.  S.  Shaler,  F.  W.  H.  Meyers, 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  While  the  voice  of 
the  church  is  heard  throughout  the  views  of 
many  of  the  church  fathers  and  the  master 
theologians  of  the  ages,  including  St.  Clement, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Richard 
Baxter,  John  Bunyan,  Fenelon,  Swedenborg, 
John  Wesley,  Jonathan  Edwards,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Horace  Bushnell,  William 
Henry  Fumess,  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  James 
Martineau,  Cardinal  Manning,  Theodore 
Parker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  Carchnal  Gibbons,  Brooke  Herford, 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Phillips  Brooks,  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  John  White  Chadwick, 
Minot  J.  Savage,  John  Watson,  and  Newell 
Dwight  HiUis. 

The  poets  are  represented,  among  others, 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Addison,  Young,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Byron,  Shelley,  Bryant, 
Hugo,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Tennyson,  Browning,  George  Eliot, 
Lowell,  Walt.  Whitman,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Edwin  Arnold,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
and  John  Addington  Symonds. 

This  volume  is  one  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend.  It  is  one  that  should  be  found 
in  every  well-ordered  library. 


Congressman  Pumphrey:  The  People*s 
Friend.  By  John  T.  McCutcheon.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  author.  Cloth.  Pp.  126. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.   McCutcheon   has   long   been  well 
known  as  one  of  the  brightest  newspaper  car- 


toonists in  the  Middle  West.  In  this  book, 
with  word  and  sketch,  the  gifted  young  news- 
paper man  has  done  some  extremely  clever 
work  in  satirizing  present  political  conditions. 
In  a  bright,  humorous,  but  clear  and  effective 
manner,  he  shows  the  methods  pursued  by 
predatory  wealth  and  class  interests,  in  and 
out  of  government,  to  seduce  the  people's 
representatives  who  have  some  native  ability, 
when  they  are  sent  to  the  legislative  halls  or 
are  placed  in  positions  of  trust  and  confidence. 

Congressman  Pumphrey  is  a  popular  West- 
ern orator  who,  after  attaining  considerable 
local  fame  as  a  champion  of  the  people's 
cause  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  cor- 
porate and  predatory  wealth,  is  elected  to 
Congress.  He  soon  meets  a  very  engaging 
gentleman  who  turns  out  to  be  a  prominent 
lawyer  for  some  of  the  great  interests,  and 
this  attorney  apparently  conceives  a  great 
admiration  for  the  congressman.  He  is  also 
introduced  to  Senator  Octopus,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  representatives 
of  vested  interests  in  the  national  capital. 
Octopus  takes  Pumphrey  to  his  heart.  To- 
gether they  go  calling  in  fashionable  circles, 
and  the  lawyer  and  the  statesman  further  win 
the  admiration  of  the  Western  congressman  by 
their  great  interest  in  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  they  are  anxious  shall  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  Washington  society. 

In  various  w&ys  Pumphrey  is  soon  en- 
meshed in  the  web  of  plutocracy's  spinning, 
much  to  the  amazement  and  disgust  of  the 
Western  constituents,  who  vainly  look  for  the 
bills  he  was  to  present  in  order  to  shakle  cun- 
ning and  curb  predatory  aggressions.  Finally 
a  Western  newspaper  man  turns  a  broadside 
against  Pumphrey.  The  congressman,  how- 
ever, invites  him  to  Washington,  determined 
to  silence  him  as  he  himself  has  been  silenced. 
In  this  enterprise,  which  Senator  Octopus  and 
the  attorney  regard  as  very  praiseworthy,  he 
is  seconded  by  a  number  of  capitalistic  gen- 
tlemen, who  arrange  a  banquet  in  honor  of 
the  Western  editor.  The  editor,  however, 
fails  to  fall  into  the  trap,  and  returning  home 
renews  his  assaults  upon  Pumphrey,  which 
threaten  the  defeat  of  "the  people's  friend" 
in  the  future  election.  In  his  extremity 
Pumphr^  calls  on  Senator  Octopus  for  help. 
The  senator  proves  how  strong  is  his  arm  to 
help  his  friend  when  he  shows  that  the  sena- 
tors from  Pumphrey's  state  are  beholden  to 
him  for  favors,  and  through  those  senators  he 
orden  the  county  printing  hdd  up  for  the 
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oom&ty  in  whidi  the  Western  editor  resides. 
Hub  means  a  large  sum  to  the  poor  printer; 
indeed,  to  lose  the  printing  would  probably 
sefiouslj  cripple  him,  and  finally,  finding 
that  there  is  no  way  of  escape,  the  editor 
appeab  to  Pumphrey  and  comes  to  terms. 
In  this  manner  lus  voice  is  of  course  silenced, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many  instances. 

The  book,  although  humorous  and  bright, 
is  a  searching  ezpos^,  made  by  a  newspaper 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  of 
the  systematic  methods  being  employed  by 
predatoiy  wealth  to  continue  its  corrupt  rule 
m  government. 


Ths  Song  of  the  Boy.  By  Justin  Stems. 
Paper.  Pp.  18.  Price,  15  cents,  postpaid. 
Westwood,  Massachusetts:  The  Ariel  Press. 

This  little  Whitmanesque  poem  is  brimful 
of  healthful  thought.  In  it  the  Boy  first  speaks 
of  joy  in  living: 

**C%!  The  jov  of  being  alive! 
To  be  souna  of  body  and  brain. 
With  pulses  that  leap  to  strive. 
And  muscles  that  crave  the  difficult  feat. 
To  battle  with  wiad  and  rain. 
To  strug^e  with  snow  and  sleet. 
In  the  tumbling  surf  to  meet 
Tliat  strong^foe  of  man,  the  sea. 
To  feel  her  tug  at  the  feet. 
And  buffet  the  face  with  a  heavv  hand; 
To  measure  strength  with  her  brainless  strength. 
And  in  q>ite  of  her  might,  to  stand 
Or  leap  or  swim  at  the  will's  command. 
Oh!  Life  IS  sweetr* 

In  like  manner  he  revels  in  the  might  of  his 
body,  the  strength  of  his  brain,  in  the  exhila- 
ration of  living  and  breathing,  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  But  anon  comes  Death,  with 
aolenm  warning,  to  which  the  Boy  replies: 

''He  who  has  known  the  joy  of  the  indrawn  breath 
And  the  senses  that  throb  and  thrill. 
And  the  blood  tibat  pulses  quick, 
Ete  who  has  known  tbese  joys  that  fill 
For  half  a  hundred  years. 
He  ahouki  lay  them  down  with  a  smile 
To  vieki  them  up  to  death. 
God  flave  him  Lrfe  for  a  whOe 
And  ttie  Joy  of  Life  for  a  space. 
Great  was  the  gift    But  when  he  has  run  his  race^ 
And  used  them  bodi  to  the  uttermost. 
Why  sfaouU  be  shrink  from  Death?*' 

Conacienoe  also  speaks: 


'Do  yoQ  think  this  Jov  of 
This  bodhr  supple  and  stroo^v 
Gifts  of  we  pml  God's  givmg. 
Are  irfio^y  joax  own? 
Is^it  for  yoa  akiiia 


That  your  suiging  Uood  beats  ^dc. 

And  merdy  to  draw  the  breath  is  a  keen  deUght* 

Whfle  all  around  you  your  brothers 

Are  weary  and  sick? 

Have  they  no  daim,  these  others. 

To  share  in  your  joy  ?** 

And  after  the  Boy  has  replied,  the  Worid, 
the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  in  turn  address  him. 
For  a  time  he  seems  to  waver  in  his  high  pur- 
pose, till  Love  speaks,  saying: 

*'  Keep  me  my  throne,  O  Boy! 
Great  is  the  joy 

Of  the  supple  body's  streo^  and  the  senses'  thrilL 
Th^  are  right  and  sweet  m  their  day, 
But  I  am  ereater  than  they. 
They  shall  straight  give  way  when  I  daim  my 

empty  throne. 
Lo!    /  am  the  Master  Joy. 

You  shall  presently  own  my  sway. 

0  Boy!  you  have  waited  me  long. 

But  I  may  not  come  at  the  summons  of  man. 

1  must  bide  my  time. 

You  are  right  to  live  in  your  jubilant  song 

Of  joy  in  being  alive, 

But  Imow  that  each  of  these  lesser  joys 

You  shall  desire  to  sacrifice 

In  the  service  of  Love.    O  Boy!  Be  toiteH 

Even  the  joy  of  the  indrawn  breath 

You  shall  be  willing  to  yidd  to  Death. 

Yea!    So  the  Bdoved  be  blest  thereby 

You  shall  gladly  die. 

Then  is  it  more 
Than  the  Flesh  will  endure 
That  you  keep  your  Soul  clean  ? 
It  has  served  you  well,  of  a  truth, 
This  Joy  of  I^e  and  Youth, 
Has  kept  you  sane  and  fine  and  strong. 
Fit  to  love  with  the  Love  that  Abides. 

The  Prelude, — ^and  then  the  Song! 

Behold!    I  shall  come! 
What  will  it  matter  then  that  you  waited  me  long  ?*' 

And  the  Boy  hears  and  responds  with  a  will. 
He  will  guard  the  temple  of  his  soul  that  love 
may  find  him  strong  and  clean  and  worthy. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  is  a  lady  of 
much  ability.  We  have  examined  some  of 
her  previous  writings.  They  were  marked 
by  strength,  logic  and  skill,  just  as  this  little 
volume  shows  a  wholesome,  fine  poetic  imag- 
ination. 


As  Ye  Have  Sovm,  By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 
Cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  convincing  picture  of 
society  life  among  the  members  of  the  British 
aristocracy  and  exposes  the  follies  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  fast  set  in  an  unsparing  manner. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  Lady  Vera  Morning- 
tons,  the  Editha  Blais  Herons,  the  Chiffons, 
and  the  Caryl  Leziters  are  the  true  re9teM»r 
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tatives  of  the  present-day  English  aristocraGj. 
Bather  should  we  like  to  fed  that  the  old  Duke 
of  London  and  Lady  Helen  Chilcote  were  the 
truly  typical  figures;  but  the  author  leaves  us 
no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  these  are  of  a 
school  that  is  fast  disappearing,  if  it  has  not 
already  vanished,  from  the  stage  of  London 
social  life. 

In  contrast  to  the  unpleasant  types  presented 
Miss  Wyllarde  shows  us  as  representatives  of 
the  great  middle  class  such  women  as  Fate 
Leroy,  such  men  as  Eldred  Leroy  and  Crerald 
Vau^ian — characters  who  might  easily  stand 
for  the  best  in  any  society — dean,  wdl-bred, 
intelligent  men  and  women  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  a  nation. 

Patricia  Momington,  the  heroine,  is  also  a 
fine  type  of  English  womanhood.  She  has 
been  reared  by  Lady  Helen  Chilcote,  a  dis- 
tant relative  and  has  imbibed  from  her  the 
old-time  ideals  of  honor  and  uprightness 
which  most  of  the  members  of  her  social  set 
seem  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of.  Patricia 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  amusements  and 
▼ices  of  her  mother's  friends  and  prides  herself 
on  the  sturdy  middle-class  blood  which  she 
believes  runs  in  her  veins,  as  Giles  Morning- 
ton  comes  from  yeoman  stock  and  has  made 
his  money  in  manufacture.  When,  after  his 
tragic  death,  she  finds  that  the  man  she  has 
always  supposed  to  be  her  father  has  given 
her  the  protection  of  his  name  only  in  order 
■o  cover  her  mother's  sin  and  unfaithfulness, 
the  refuses  to  accept  the  money  which  would 
hll  to  her  if  she  kept  silence,  and  voluntarily 
exiles  herself  from  her  rdatives  and  finds 
more  congenial  companionship  among  the 
acquaintances  she  has  made  through  Fate 
Leroy  and  her  husband. 

The  book  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
the  vidous  influence  of  a  parasite  class  which 
inevitably  in  time  becomes  a  dass  largdy 
made  up  of  idlers,  lacking  in  a  sensible  r^i- 
nttion  of  moral  responsibility. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  should  be 
marred  by  so  many  typographical  errors  as 
are  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Mayor^B  Wife*  By  Anna  Katherine 
Green.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  389. 
Price,  %\M.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

We  thuvk  this  is  the  best  story  written  by 
this  author, — better,  indeed,  than  Ths  Leavm 


worth  Com,  which  was  so  popular  when  it  fint 
appeared.  It  is  a  mystery  story  of  more 
than  ordinary  ingenuity  in  its  inventive  re- 
sources. But  what  is  true  of  the  other  wovks 
of  this  author  is  equally  true  of  The  Mayar*e 
Wife.  It  lacks  in  human  interest.  There  is 
none  of  the  compelling  imaginative  genius 
displayed  that  makes  the  characters  of  a 
romance  appeal  to  the  reader  as  real  flesh 
and  blood  men  and  women.  Bomanoes 
written  by  geniuses  of  a  high  order — ^bj 
persons  possessing  poetic  and  imaginative 
powers,  almost  instantly  engage  the  intereit 
of  the  reader  in  the  life,  fortune  and  fate  of 
the  characters,  because  the  creations  appeal 
to  one  in  the  same  manner  than  living  per- 
sonalities would  appeal  under  similar  drcum- 
stances.  It  is  thus  with  Ths  Oeiopue^  by 
Frank  Norris,  The  Second  OeneraHon^  by 
David  Graham  Phillips,  The  Sage  Brueh 
Pareon^  Truth  Dexter,  and  many  other  recent 
novels  of  real  imaginative  power.  Not  so 
with  this  ingenious  and  exdting  tale.  The 
Mayor*8  Wife  holds  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  in 
the  same  way  that  the  interest  is  held 
in  a  detective  tale;  not  because  we  fed 
any  special  concern  for  the  parties,  but  the 
mystory  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  whidi 
the  threads  of  the  tale  are  woven  together 
attract  and  perhaps  fascinate  the  reader. 
Persons  who  enjoy  a  wdl-written  detective 
story,  with  more  of  general  interest  and  variety 
than  are  present  in  most  such  tales,  will  flnd 
this  story  engaging.  It  is  the  best  mystery 
tale  we  have  read  in  months. 


The  Slim  Prinoeee.  By  George  Ade.  nioa- 
trated.  Qoth.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Slirn' Princeee  is 'one  of  the  brightest 
phantasies  of  the  season.  It  is  wildly  absurd 
and  impossible,  holding  about  the  rdation  to 
a  wdl  wrought  out  romance  which  deals  with 
possible  persons  and  happenings,  that  a  farce 
holds  to  an  old-time  comedy.  Yet  owing  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Greorge  Ade,  its  bril- 
liancy and  vivadty,  it  will  appeal  to  the  fun- 
loving  public  who  wish  to  idle  away  an  hour 
without  the  trouble  of  thinking  seriously  or 
allowing  the  deeper  emotions  to  be  disturibed. 

The  Slim  Princess  lived  in  an  impossible 
dependenqr  of  Turkey  where  only  hi  womeo 
were  sought  in  marriage.  She  was  thus  in 
disgrace  and  was  ignored  and  dig^Med  by  •& 
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Ihe  digible  joung  men  of  the  land,  while  the 
knr  of  the  country  prevented  a  younger  dater 
from  marrying  until  the  dder  had  found  a 
kniband.  Thus  the  beautifully  fat  younger 
Mrtcr  of  the  heroine  found  herself  also  barred 
horn  the  matrimonial  altar.  The  father 
icMfted  to  strategy  to  get  his  daughter  mar- 
ried off.  She  i^peared  at  a  garden  party 
padded  and  pillowed,  but  the  attempt  was 
WHUOcesflful.  The  ruse  was  discovered  and 
die  Princess  found  herself  in  further  disgrace. 
Tlien  appeared  on  the  scene  the  ubiquitous 
young  American  millionaire  who  wooed  and 
finally  after  no  end  of  adventures  wed  the  Slim 
Princess,  to  the  great  joy  of  all. 

Tlie  story  throughout  reminds  one  of  the 
old  play,  '*  Fresh,  the  American,"  rendered 
popular  some  years  ago  by  Raymond's  acting 
of  the  title  r6le. 


Ths  Bran  BowL.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
ninstrated       Cloth.       Pp.  S80.       Price, 
$1.50.    Indianapolis:  The   Bobbs-MerriU 
Company. 

Trss  story  is  written  frankly  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  entertain.  The  plot  hinges 
on  the  marvdous  resemblance  of  the  hero, 
** Handsome  Dan**  Maitland,  a  New  York 
millionaire,  to  '* Handsome  Dan**  Anisty,  a 
gentleman  burglar.  Anisty  determines  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Maitland  jewels, 
wUch  are  in  a  safe  at  the  millionaire's  country 
home»  on  the  same  night  that  the  latter  makes 
an  uneaqiected  visit  to  his  estate.  Numerous 
rgriting  and  more  or  less  improbable  adven- 
tures fdlow»  in  which  a  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious young  woman  figures  prominentiy. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  story  ends 
ha{^y. 

Ths  Bran  Batd  will  hold  the  breathless 
interest  of  the  reader  who  is  seeking  only  to 
be  amused,  as  the  action  is  rapid  and  the 
dialogue  well  written;  but  the  book  belongs 
to  that  dass  of  feverish  and  essentially  ephe- 
meral fiction  of  which  we  have  altogether  too 
many  rqpresentatives  of  late. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


Pkmiom  Wint.  By  Arthur  Stringer.  Illus- 
trated. Qoth.  Pp.  996.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:   litOe,  Brown  &  Company. 

Im  PhmUom  Wvrm  the  career  of  the  two 
duif  chanden  of  Mr.  Stringer's  Ths  Win 


Tappers  is  continued.  Readers  of  the  former 
romance  will  remember  that  ^m  Durgin  and 
his  wife,  professional  wire-tappers,  after  a 
series  of  exciting  episodes  in  quest  of  fpAA 
by  lawless  methods,  decided  to  give  up  a  life 
of  crime.  They  left  for  Europe.  In  the 
present  story  it  appears  that  after  a  long  and 
futile  attempt  to  succeed  by  honorable  env- 
ployment,  during  which  time  they  have  had 
to  separate,  seeking  labor  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  both  return  to  the  old  questionable 
life,  seemingly  driven  on  by  the  Nemesis  of 
adversity.  Tliey  meet  and  again  engage  in 
criminal  acts  in  the  hope  of  gaining  sufficient 
money  to  allow  them  to  make  another  attempt 
to  live  honorable  lives.  The  story  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  their  daring  deeds  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  whidi 
are  extra-legal  in  character,  while  many  of 
them  are  so  wildly  improbable  as  to  over-tax 
the  credulity  of  the  least  exacting  reader.  In 
the  end  the  couple  again  emerge  from  their 
criminal  career,  strong  in  their  resolution  to 
lead  more  worthy  lives.  A  year  elapses  and 
the  work  closes  with  a  picture  of  Durgin  and 
his  wife  happily  engaged  in  honest  industry. 
They  have  learned  Uieir  lesson — the  great 
lesson  of  life. 

"She  felt  that  he,  too,  had  stumbled  upon 
the  timeless  and  mysterious  paradox  of  ex- 
istence, that  incongruous  law  which  ordains 
that  as  one  surrenders  and  relinquishes  and 
gives,  so  one  shall  live  the  richer  and 
deeper.'* 

Later  the  wife  tells  her  husband  that  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  Redemp- 
tion. 

"I  think  there  's  nothing  ever  done,  or 
made,  or  written  of,  or  sung  of  by  poets, 
more  beautiful  than  a  soul,  a  poor,  unhappy 
human  soul,  coming  into  its  own  once  morel 
...  I  do  n^  bdieve  there  *s  an  adventure  or 
a  movement  in  all  life  more  beautiful  than 
the  rehabilitation — that 's  the  only  word  I  can 
use! — of  a  man's  heart,  or  a  woman's!  .  .  • 
What  can  be  lovelier  than  the  restoration  of 
sanity  and  beauty  and  meaning  to  a  suffering 
and  tortured  life?  Health  after  sickness  is 
lovdy,  and  so  is  healing  after  disease,  and 
quietness  after  unrest,  and  peace  after  struggle. 
But  that,  Jim,  is  only  for  the  body.  It  *s 
only  for  something  of  a  day  or  two,  or  a  year 
or  two.  When  a  soul  is  redeemed,  it 's  some- 
thing that  leaves  you  face  to  face  with — ^with 
Eternity!" 
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With  this  high  note  the  story  closes, — ^a 
story,  however,  that  cannot  serve  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  reader,  as  almost  the  entire 
work  is  given  to  criminal  exploits;  while  for 
discriminating  readers  the  palpable  improb- 
abilities, not  to  say  impossibilities,  of  many 
of  the  narrow  escapes  and  daring  exploits 
render  the  book  unconvincing  and  therefojre 
lacking  in  the  first  essential  of  a  novel.  For 
people  who  do  not  think  deeply,  who  ask  only 
for  feverish  exploits,  regardless  of  probability 
and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  work,  this 
story  will  doubtless  prove  satisfactory,  yet 
we  regard  it  as  distinctly  inferior  to  the  author's 
former  story. 


J €99:  Bit9  of  Way9ide  (r09pel.  By  Jen  kin 
Lloyd  Jones.  Cloth.  Pp.  314.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

Out  in  Chicago  there  lives  and  works  a 
man  who  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  is  a 
minister  of  righteousness.  He  was  one  of  the 
master-spirits  in  making  the  World's  Congress 
of  Religions,  that  assembled  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair,  a  pronounced  success 
and  something  of  permanent  value  to  the  race. 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  the  master-worker 
in  building  up  the  grandest  institutional 
church  in  America,  The  Abraham  Lincoln 
Center  of  Chicago.  This  important  con- 
structive social  center  has  been  fully  described 
by  Mr.  George  WTiarton  James  in  a  fiiiely  il- 
lustrated paper  in  The  Arena  for  March, 
so  we  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing. 

Recently  we  have  been  reading  a  volume 
of  discussions  by  this  master-worker,  the  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  it  contains  so  much 
of  beauty  and  worth  that  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  book. 
Je99  is  the  fruitage  or  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual harvest  garnered  during  a  season's 
vacation  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  a  ride 
through  Wisconsin  on  a  beautiful,  spirited, 
intelligent  and  affectionate  horse  that  had 
been  given  him  by  his  friends.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  Jess,  the  horse,  and  is  made 
the  vehicle  for  a  fine  plea  for  kind  and  humane 
treatment  to  our  poor  relations,  the  dumb 
animals.  Following  the  opening  chapter  are 
ten  discourses,  all  suggested  bv  what  the 
clergyman  saw  and  heard  during  his  pilgrim- 
age  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Emerson,  it  will  be  remembered,  described 
he  harvest  of  beauty  that  he  garnered  after 


the  reapers  had  gathered  the  grain  from  the 
field,  and  this  work  illustrates  forcibly  the 
meaning  of  such  a  harvest  as  the  idealist  and 
poet  Emerson  had  in  mind.  It  shows  what 
the  seeing  eye  may  take  cognizance  of,  what 
a  wealth  of  true  and  helpful  philosophy  it 
may  bring  back  to  the  children  of  the  cities 
from  a  journey  into  the  country. 

The  themes  discussed  in  the  volume,  after 
the  introducAoiy  chapter,  are:  '* Realizing 
Ufe,"  "A  Dinner  of  Herbs,"  "A  Quest  for 
the  Unattainable,"  "The  River  of  Life,"* 
••Earth's  Fulness,"  "Spiritual  Values  of  Coun- 
try and  City,"  "The  Religion  of  the  Bird's 
Nest,"  "Near  to  the  Heart  of  Nature,"  "The 
Peace  of  God,"  and  "The  Uplands  of  the 
Spirit." 

These  chapters  are  jeweled  with  thoughts 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  inspiration  to 
higher  living  and  witib  lessons  that  will  help 
all  readers  to  enjoy  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 
Space  forbids  extended  quotations,  but  the 
following  extracts  from  the  chapter  entitled 
"A  Quest  for  the  Unattainable"  will  give  the 
reader  a  hint  of  the  good  things  which  are 
found  on  almost  every  page.  Dr.  Jones  points 
out  the  fact  that  in  this  life  our  dreams  and 
ideals  are  never  fully  realized.  "There  is," 
he  says,  "an  unanswered  prayer,  an  unreal- 
ized dream,  in  every  life.  There  is  a  deep- 
rooted,  far-reaching  disappointment  in  store 
for  the  noblest  children  of  earth."  But  does 
this  make  him  pessimistic?  By  no  means. 
He  has  a  splendid  faith  in  a  still  fairer  to- 
morrow for  the  human  soul,  where  in  answer 
to  the  eternal  law  of  justice  the  high  dreams 
and  ideals  tenaciously  clung  to  in  this  life 
shall  be  fully  realized.     He  holds  that: 

"The  dream  will  come  full  circle  when  it 
is  orbed  in  eternity,  that  no  vagrant  wish  of  a 
loyal  soul  can  be  left  unfulfilled,  no  clumsy 
effort  of  a  consecrated  will  go  unrewarded. 
As  there  is  a  breast  prepared  for  the  expectant 
babe,  a  light  for  the  eye  formed  in  darkness, 
a  sound  for  the  ear  built  in  silence,  so  there  is 
a  reality  to  meet  the  prophetic  gropings  of  the 
human  soul.  The  expectations  of  the  earn- 
est, the  desire  of  the  good,  the  dream  of  the 
enthusiast,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it, 
are  promissory  notes  of  the  Almighty,  and  his 
notes  are  good.  Only  the  fish  in  the  rivers 
that  flow  through  sunless  caverns  are  eyeless, 
and  only  dead  souls  are  visionless.  Dying 
nations  look  backward.  Growing  nations 
look  forward.    I  believe  in  immortality  be* 
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God  has  giTen  me  a  prophetic  appetite 
lor  H.  TUb  law  is  always  the  compensation 
and  comfort  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  This  is  the  faith 
magnificently  stated  by  the  great  Victorian 
laureate  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

'^'That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 
Or  CMt  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pfle  complete.'** 

Very  suggestive  and  true  are  these  hues  de- 
acriptiTe  of  a  vast  army  of  lives  that  are  drift- 
ing, where,  if  their  moral  natures  had  been 
properly  aroused  and  trained  in  youth,  they 
would  have  manfully  puUed  on  the  oars  of 
human  progress: 

"The  most  pitiable  life  is  the  aimless  life. 
Heaven  help  the  man  or  woman,  the  boy  or 
girl,  who  is  not  interested  in  anything  outside 
of  his  or  her  own  immediate  comfort  and  that 
related  thereto,  who  eats  bread  to  make  strength 
for  no  special  cause,  who  pursues  science, 
leads  poetry,  studies  books,  for  no  earthly  or 
heavenly  purpose  other  than  mere  enjoyment 
of  acquisition;  who  goes  on  accumulating 
wealth,  piling  up  money,  with  no  definite  or 
absorbing  purpose  to  apply  it  to  anything  in 
particular.  Tliese  are  the  men  that  are  in  the 
way." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

**The  old  alchemists,  seeking  the  elixir  of 
life,  found  what  was  better,  the  elements  of 
diemistry.  The  Spaniard,  as  the  story  goes, 
diasing  a  mountain  goat  which  he  probably 
did  not  catch,  found  at  the  roots  of  the  shrub 
that  gave  way  under  his  grasp  as  he  climbed, 
the  gc^d  of  Peru,  which  was  his  nearest  ap- 
proadi  to  the  Eldorado  he  sought.  Besse- 
mer, in  trying  to  make  wrought-iron,  discov- 
ered the  great  steel-making  process.  Colum- 
bus sailed  in  search  of  India;  God  showed 
him  America.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to 
establish  a  colony;  €rod  made  of  them  a  re- 
public. Thus  ever  does  his  deliberation  over- 
leach  our  impetuosity.  Humanity's  antici- 
pation is  always  smaller  than  the  divine  re- 
alisation. The  toy,  the  coveted  picture-book, 
the  education,  the  position,  the  living,  the 
&rm,  the  home,  the  possessions  men  have 
daied  to  hope  for,  one  after  another  are  given. 
Companionahip,  sympathy,  love,  come  in  the 
wake  of  the  bastific  vision,  not  in  anticipation 
of  it  Dieam  afler  dream  lures  nuui  onward, 
and  an  the  thne  he  is  not  dealing  with  illu- 


sions, he  is  not  chasing  will-o'-the-wisps,  but 
following  the  beckoning  hand  of  destiny. 

"*Then  is  the  lyric  dream 
Not  given  to  them  in  vain!    Old  death-wounds  still 
Set  nee  the  spirit  for  etonal  life; 
In  every  diree  there  sleeps  a  battle-march; 
And  those  slain  heroes  of  the  past  may  tell 
How  they  attained,  who  only  seemed  to  fail; 
And  th^  that  fell  of  old,  on  those  grav  fields. 
By  their  red  Death,  enable  us  to  live  I 

"...  Let  no  one  dare  distrust  the  for- 
ward beckonings.  Ignorance  places  the  gold- 
en age  behind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  re- 
turn to  it.  Knowledge  places  the  golden  age 
ahead  of  us.  We  must  strive  for  it.  The 
simplicity  of  Eden,  whatever  it  was,  is  out  of 
the  question  now.  It  is  past.  The  triumph 
of  spirit,  the  reign  of  reason,  the  kingdom  of 
love  is  ahead.     We  must  look  forward  to  it." 

Books  like  Jess  exert  a  refining  and  uplift- 
ing influence  on  the  reader.  They  fill  the 
thought-world  with  wholesome,  beautiful, 
spirit-stimulating  imagery.  They  train  the 
mind  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  is  fair  and 
wonderful  that  panorama-like  passes  before 
the  eye  of  man,  and  to  reason  on  the  phenom- 
ena that  are  seen. 


Railway  Problems.  Exiited  by  William  Z. 
Ripley,  Professor  of  Eiconomics,  Harvard 
University.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Cloth.  686  pages,  with 
maps,   $2.70  net. 

Professor  Ripley  has  brought  together 
for  the  first  time  in  convenient  form  a  score  of 
the  most  important  papers  on  the  railway 
question  by  leading  railway  authorities. 
Some  of  the  railway  classics  are  here,  such  as 
A  Chapter  of  Erie,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams; 
Standard  OU  Rebates,  by  Miss  Tarbell;  Ths 
Union  Pacific  Construction,  by  Henry  K. 
White,  and  Railway  Ownership  in  Oemumy^ 
by  B.  H.  Myer.  There  are  also  included 
official  records  of  the  classic  cases  and  de- 
cisions, such  as  the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bu- 
reau case,  the  Hutchinson  Salt  case,  the  £au 
Claire  Lumber  case,  and  the  Chattanooga  case. 
A  typical  railroad  pool  is  described  in  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association. 
The  leading  cases  of  discrimination  are  dealt 
with  in  the  cases  referred  to;  the  theory  of 
railway  rates  is  discussed  by  Frank  W. 
Taussig;  and  the  Trunk  Line  Rate  System, 
by  Professor  Ripley.  The  Southern  Basing 
Point  System  is  illuminated  b^  «e^c;n\.  vcsv.- 
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portant  cases,  and  export  and  transcontinental 
rate  cases  are  ghren.  Several  other  important 
papers  are  included  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
brought  down  to  date  by  an  article  by  Frank 
H.  Dixon  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
as  amended  in  1906. 

In  a  discussion  of  pooling  in  his  introduc- 
tion, the  editor  has  this  to  say: 

*' Observation  in  continental  Ehirope  where 
government  ownership  of  railways  prevails, 
strongly  impresses  one  with  the  economic 
advantages  of  entirely  unified  systems  of 
operation.  No  devious  routing  of  traffic  is 
allowed.  Certain  lines  best  situated  and 
equipped  for  the  business  are  designated  for 
each  kind  of  traffic,  and  concentration  on 
them  follows  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weak 
lines, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  lines  which  are  weak 
for  that  particular  business.  No  roundabout 
circuiting  occurs  because  of  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  all  lines  into  the  government  system. 
No  independent  roads  have  to  be  placated. 
The  sole  problem  is  to  cause  the  tonnage  to  be 
most  directly  andfeconomically  transported." 


Many  of  the  papers'in  this  book  are  familiar 
to  all  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  railway 
questions,  bnt  every  such  person  will  wdcome 
the  opportunity  of  having  them  in  this  very 
convenient  form.  The  book  is  invaluable 
for  college  work,  and  to  all  who  would  take 
up  the  history  of  American  railways. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


Duplay.    By  R.   £.  Spender.    Qoth.    Pp. 
800.    New  York:   John  Lane  Company. 

A^WRiTEB  om  books  has  said  that  the  right 
kind  of  book  leaves  a  "wholesome  and  fine 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  one  who  reads  it/' 
Judged  by  this  test,  Duplay  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  book.  It  is  too 
cynical,  too  pessimistic.  It  is  an  English 
book  and  deals  with  London  characters,  none 
of  them  really  genuine  or  uplifting.  Shoddy 
is  the  best  term  to  express  the  character  of  the 
society  they  represent  These  shoddy  char- 
acters are  brought  together  on  an  expedition 
to  locate  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
Africa.  There  is  much  conversation,  some 
of  it  witty,  and  the  satire  is  at  times  very  keen 
and  piercing,  but  one  does  not  relish  too 
much  satire  even  in  a  satirical  book.  Be- 
fore the  volume  is  finished  the  reader  will 
iigh  for  something  really  noUe  and  genuine. 

BOBKBT  £.  BlBBBS. 


The  HeaUhrCare  of  the  Baby.  By  Louis 
Fisher,  M.D.  Qoth.  Pp.  160.  Price,  75 
cents  net;  by  mail,  82  cents.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  is  a  carefully  written  and  valuable 
little  book  on  the  care  of  infants.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  mother,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  mothers  who  have  been  filled 
with  misinformation  handed  down  throu|^ 
generations  of  ignorance.  The  book  gives 
details  of  infant  feeding,  care  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  management  of  fever;  and  in 
cases  of  accident,  poisoning,  etc.,  it  gives 
ample  advice  to  be  followed  until  medical 
help  can  be  procured. 

Robert  £.  Bibbbk. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Firefly.    By  Edward  S. 

Ellis.       Illustrated.       Cloth.       Pp.     SO  i. 

Price,  75  cents.     Philadelphia:   The  John 

C.  Winston  Company. 
A  Hunt  on  Snows fioee.    By  Edward  S    >\ilis 

Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.    S62.    Price     JB 

cents.    Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 

Company. 
Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land,    By  Edward  S. 

Ellis.      Blustrated.       Qoth.      Pp.     810. 

Price,  75  cents.    Philadelphia:   The  J<^ui 

C.  Winston  Company. 

As  STORIES  for  boys  these  books  are  a  great 
success.  They  are  full  of  thrilling  adventure, 
there  being  a  continuous  performance  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.  Wolves,  bears,  Indiana 
and  villains  are  always  at  hand,  waiting  the 
magic  wand  of  the  conjurer  to  call  them  into 
being  and  to  discomfort  them  at  pleasure. 
However  dose  death's  call,  the  boy  readen 
may  rest  assured  that  the  hero  will  always 
escape,  and  that  new  luster  will  continually 
be  added  to  his  renown.  Also  in  all  the  con- 
tests the  nobler  boys  will  eventually  win,  and 
the  story's  outcome  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Wonderful,  vivid  and  entrancing  are  these 
books,  and  if  they  had  one  other  element  they 
would  be  well-nigh  perfection.  The  one  ele- 
ment lacldng  is  the  possible,  but  of  course 
this  is  a  small  matter  with  boys,  and  with  Mr. 
Ellis  it  is  evidently  of  no  account  whatever. 

As  we  have  three  of  these  books  before  us 
we  wiU  take  a  little  space  once  for  all  to  show 
up  some  of  their  absurdities.  In  one  of  them 
two  boys  start  out  from  home  one  evening  to 
visit  a  hunter  friend  on  the  shore  of  the  upper 
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Kennebec.  These  boys  are  respectively  twelre 
and  femteen  years  of  age  and  start  on  their 
akales  at  a  time  when  the  full  moon  rides  so 
hi|^  in  the  sky  that  the  trees  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  scarcely  cast  a  shadow.  This  must 
be  near  midnight,  as  the  full  moon  rises  about 
MX  o'clock,  and  we  wonder  at  so  late  a  start. 
Now  when  they  reach  the  hunter's  cabin, 
stniige  to  say  he  has  not  yet  returned  from 
lua  day's  hunt.  Meanwhile  the  boys  have 
i^mwKng  adventures  with  wolves,  and  with  a 
great  bear  which  has  come  out  of  winter 
quartera  for  the  purpose.  Incidentally  a 
l^bost  is  brought  in  to  add  a  little  cheer  to  the 
ntuation.  Alter  adventures  enough  to  cover 
an  hour  or  two  the  hunter  appears  in  an  im- 
posnble  place  just  in  time  to  rescue  one  of  the 
bojB  ixtan  the  bear.  They  are  refreshed  with 
a  hemrty  supper  and  go  to  bed  to  get  rested 
ibr  the  next  day's  hunt. 

AU  this  happened  many  years  ago,  and  yet 
while  the  boys  were  skating  for  life  to  escape 
trom  the  wolves,  one  of  them  remarked  thai 
the  Mivage  beasts  were  coming  after  them  like 
an  express  engine.  It  matters  not  to  this 
author  that  the  wolves  were  driven  out  of 
Maine  long  before  express-engines  were  ever 
heard  of;  if  he  needs  wolves  or  engines,  he  is 
going  to  have  them.  He  also  is  careful  to 
inform  the  boys  that  the  forests  along  the 
upper  Kennebec  are  of  oak  and  pine,  while 
aa  a  matter  of  fact  one  might  search  over  a 
dioiiaand  acres  in  that  region  and  never  find 
a  flin^  oak. 

In  another  stoiy  we  are  told  that  a  boat  was 
repaired  with  pitch  from  a  hemlock.  Now 
die  hemlock  is  a  tree  which  of  all  the  ever- 
greens has  the  least  amount  of  pitch  in  it,  and 
yet  on  another  occasion  he  hais  one  of  these 
green  trees  accidentally  take  fire  and  bum  up. 
How  the  thou^t  of  it  would  make  a  Maine 
woodsman  lau^! 

But  our  object  is  not  to  discourage  the  boys. 
They  will  like  these  stories  very  much,  but 
they  will  learn  nothing  from  them  except  a 
great  many  things  that  are  not  so. 

BOBEBT  £.  BiBBEB. 


A  Hidory  <4  th$  UnUed  Staiei  and  lU  People. 
By  Eboy  McKendree  Avery.  In  fifteen 
vf^omei.  Volnme  Three.  Dealing  with 
a  nq^ected  period  of  American  history,  a 
period  CBrtending  through  the  latter  part  of 
die  aefenteanth  and  ths  eariy  part  of  the 
c^l^Meenlh    oentoriei.    Fkofutcfy    mapped 


and  illustrated.  Price,  $6.25  net  per  vol- 
ume. Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Burrovrs 
Brothers. 

The  thibd  volume  of  Dr.  Avery's  monu- 
mental history  of  the  Republic  is  before  us 
and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  it  fully  main- 
tains the  high  standard  set  in  the  preceding 
volumes.  After  examining  this  work  we  see 
nothing  to  retract  in  our  former  strong  words 
of  praise  for  Dr.  Avery's  immensely  important 
work, — a  history  which  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  accurate  and  authoritative  story  of  the 
Republic  that  has  appeared.  The  very 
method  of  its  preparation  renders  it  preemi- 
nently valuable  to  those  who  desire  historic 
truth.  Heretofore  our  historians  have  con- 
sistently striven  to  tell  the  story  of  our  nation, 
her  rise  and  progress;  but  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  matter — ^much  of  it  contradictory  in 
character — ^rendered  careful  verification  by 
one  person  in  the  time  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  history,  impossible.  Therefore, 
with  the  best  intentions,  the  most  excellent 
of  our  histories  are  full  of  errors  of  fact. 

Dr.  Avery  has  brought  to  his  work  the 
modem    scientific    or    critical    method.    He 
has  spent  twenty  years  on  this  history,  while 
beyond  and  above  this,  he  has  called  to  his 
aid  the  services  of  the  ablest  specialbts  in  all 
cases  where  a  fact  has  been  in  doubt,  and  no 
stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  a  determined 
effort  to  arrive  at  the  historical  verity  of  every 
question  about  which  there  has  been  any 
controversy.    This  of  course  at  times  shatters 
some  pleasing  romances,  as  the  sunlight  dis- 
pels the  mist;  but  in  history  what  the  reader 
wants  is  facts.    History,  like  science,  should 
be  ''a  sheaf  of  facts";  and  this  has  been  the 
master  object  of  our  historian.    His  work 
has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and 
after  exhaustive  research  such  as  has  marked 
no  previous  American  history.    It  has  then 
been  criticized  by  eminent  specialists,  revised 
and  verified  witii  the  aid  of  other  leading 
modem    scholars   and    the   latest   available 
facts.    Moreover,    the   author   writes    in   a 
simple,  lucid  style,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
unfoldment  of  an  authentic  history,  while  the 
publishers  have  spared  no  expense  or  pains 
in  their  effort  to  adequately  complement  Dr. 
Avery's    work    with    maps    and    authentic 
illustrations. 

The  third  volume,  which  is  now  before  us, 
leaves  little  doubt  but  what  the  history  when 
comi^eted  will  be  peeriess  amomi^thib^Xmna 
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of  the  rise  and  onward  march  of  the  United 
States.  We  regret,  however,  the  long  time 
that  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  vol- 
umes. It  is  unfortunate  that  at  least  the  first 
half  of  the  work  might  not  have  been  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  press  before  the 
publication  had  been  commenced. 

Volume  three  is  devoted  to  what  has  been 
happily  termed  a  neglected  period  of  American 
history, — a  period  extending  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  to  well  toward 
the  meridian  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Behind  it  lay  the  stirring,  strenuous  and 
oftentimes  intensely  exciting  period  that 
marked  the  colonization  of  tibe  New  World 
and  the  struggle  for  a  firm  foothold, — ^a 
struggle  that  sometimes  meant  war  with 
Indians,  sometimes  conflict  with  rival  na- 
tions, and  ever  the  fierce  battle  to  subjugate 
the  soil  and  wring  from  it  more  than  was 
needed  to  supply  food,  raiment  and  shelter 
for  the  isolated  bands  on  the  wilderness 
frontiers  of  the  New  World.  In  the  years 
succeeding  the  period  herein  treated  we  have 
the  great  agitation  and  the  overt  acts  that  led 
to  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  final  triumph  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  the  period  that 
lay  as  a  valley  between  epochs  so  rich  in 
dramatic  interest,  so  picturesque  and  stirring, 
has  been  hastily  passed  over  by  most  his- 
torians; and  yet  he  who  would  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  great  day  that  fol- 
lowed— ^the  day  which  marked  one  of  the 
most  momentous  epochs  in  the  history  of 
government,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  modem 
democracy — cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
deeply  significant  facts  that  preceded  the 
Revolutionary  agitation.  Indecxi,  they  in  a 
large  way  give  us  fundamental  facts  that  in  a 
great  measure  explain  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  upheaval  that  followed.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  the  estrangement  between  the 
mother  and  child  took  place.  A  deep  and 
for  some  time  ever-broadening  friction  was 
noticeable.  The  mother  country  had  a 
grievance  and  refused  to  see  the  situation 
from  the  view-point  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  fdt  that  the 


parent  land  wished  to  be  oppressive  and  un- 
just and  resented  the  attempts  at  aggression 
on  the  part  of  those  who  never  knew  the 
rigors  of  the  pioneers  or  the  struggles,  the 
privations  and  the  tragedies  with  which 
the  children  of  the  New  World  were  daily 
companioned  in  their  titanic  labor  of  making 
a  New  England  beyond  the  seas.  Then 
came  a  breathing  spell.  The  heavy  hand  of 
the  mother  counti^  was  relaxed  and  the 
bitterness  and  animosity  of  the  preceding 
days  diminished.  But  Uiis  period  of  "wise 
and  salutary  neglect"  on  the  part  of  England 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  dark  days  that 
inunediately  preceded  the  Revolution. 

Volume  Three,  dealing  as  it  does  with  this 
largely  neglected  period,  is  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  history,  and  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  facts  of  history 
have  been  examined  and  sifted  before  they 
have  been  presented,  and  the  lucid  manner 
in  which  this  part  of  our  history  is  told,  make 
it  an  extremely  important  addition  to  the 
historical  data  available  to  the  general  reader. 

The  volume,  like  its  two  predecessors,  is  a 
model  of  typographical  excellence.  The 
many  maps  and  portraits  give  added  interest 
and  value  to  the  work. 


The  Lonesome  Trail,  By  John  G.  Neihardt. 
Cloth.  Pp.  303.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 

The  twentt  short  stories  which  make  up 
this  volume  have  appeared  in  various  Amer- 
ican monthlies  and  are  now  republished  under 
the  significant  title  of  The  Lonesome  Trail. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  stories  are  all 
either  tragic  or  pathetic,  and  despite  their  un- 
deniable charm  and  the  vivid  manner  in 
which  they  picture  the  life  of  the  Indian  and 
the  half-breed  trapper  of  the  West,  they  leave 
a  distinctly  depressing  effect  on  the  mind.  It 
is  not  a  volume  to  be  read  through  at  a  sitting. 
One  or  two  such  stories  at  a  time  will  prove 
sufficient  for  the  average  reader. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  stories 
are  "Mignon,"  "The  Smile  of  God,"  "The 
Look  in  the  Face,"  and  "The  Art  of  Hate." 

AicT  C.  Rich. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


rpUE  GOVERN  MEN  T-OWNED  RAIUVA  Y8 
I  OF  NEW  ZEALAND:  At  the  present  time 
when  paid  associations  and  prostituted  news- 
papers aK  busily  en^paged  in  a  campaign  of  misrefMre- 
•entatkm  in  the  service  of  the  great  railway  and  other 
poMic  utiU^  corporations,  when  tainted  news  is 
Dcuig  published  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  the  electorate  and 
preventing  it  from  purging  the  nation  of  the  greatest 
source  of  graft  and  corruption  that  has  bli^ted 
our  government,  it  is  well  tnat  we  have  an  auuiori- 
tative  word  on  the  government-owned  and  operated 
nihirays  of  New  Zealand,  with  comparative  data 
relative  to  railway  service  under  pubhc  and  private 
oiwnership.  The  author,  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown,  is  a 
vrdl-kiiown  American  journalist  who  is  at  present 
the  managing  edit<w  of  Ths  ColomHf  the  leading 
pa^  of  ^ctoria,  British  Columbia.  In  order  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  many 
flattering  reports  of  the  march  of  democracy  and 
the  victory  of  popular  government  in  New  S^ealand, 
Mr.  Bbown  went  to  that  colony  and  made  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  sovemment  in  its  various 
worki^  aiid  «>eciany  did  he  inves^te  the 
operation  of  the  government-owned  railways  of 
Kew  Zealand,  because  he  was  familiar  with 
the  threadbare  objections  uiged  to  popu- 
lar ownership  by  the  attorneys  and  hired 
apolpgists  of  the  railway  corporations.  After 
▼uiti]^  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Brown  went 
to  England,  where  he  made  a  comparative 
study  of  the  privately-owned  railways  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  people's  lines  of  New  S^ealand. 
TTiis  paper  therefore  embodies  the  results  of  his 
obaervationa,  fortified  by  statistics  by  Prime  Minister 
Ward  of  New  Zealand.  The  pf^>er  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  growing  hterature  favorable  to 


Tkeodof  Barth:  Matnard  Butler,  our  special 
staff  correspondent  in  Germany,  this  month  fur- 
nishes our  readers  with  an  instructive  and  inspiring 
pe&HMCture  of  one  of  the  great  apostles  of  democracy 
of  Continental  Europe.  It  requires  mat  courage, 
strength  of  character  and  devotion  m  the  ideal  of 
popauur  government  to  be  a  democratic  statesman 
in  Germany,  where  the  power  of  the  throne,  the 
influence  of  government  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  wc^t  of  time-serving  conservative  society  are 
all  cast  on  the  side  of  reaction;  but  Theodor 
Barth  is  a  man  after  the  order  of  the  great  men 
who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  democ- 
racy. He  is  at  present  travding  through  the  An^^ 
Saxon  world  to  nin  material  for  a  new  campaign 
in  fa,Yor  of  UberaEsm  v^en  he  returns  to  the  Father- 
land. 


Dr.  Henderson  is  justly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  competent  critics  of  modem 
poetical  and  dramatic  works  which  aspire  to  a 
pennanent  place  in  literature,  and  his  essay  on  Ths 
jOhramas  of  Otcar  Wilde  is  a  valuable  companion 
piece  to  the  writer's  earlier  paper  on  Wilde. 


Two  Important  PolUioo-Eoonomic  Papers:  In 
the  May  Arena  we  published  a  striking  and  funda- 
mental discussion  by  John  Moody  on  T?u  Evolur 
turn  of  the  Trust:  Its  Evil  Element  and  the  True 
In  our  June  issue  we  presented  James 
MacKate*b  DemocTOjcy  and  Socudiam^  a  paper 
which  we  re|j;ard  as  the  most  fundamental  and 
luminous  pohtical  essay  that  has  appeared  in  any 
magazine  m  recent  years.  In  July  we  gave  our 
readers  two  extremely  valuable  papers,  one  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
pending  struggle  between  genuine  democra^  and 
class  government,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.  It  was  entitled  Masaachueette*  Historic 
Attitude  in  Regard  to  Representatiw  QovemmenJt. 
The  otho*  was  an  extended  examination  of  leading 
objections  urged  against  Direct-Legislation.  In 
this  issue  we  present  two  more  papers  in  this 
general  educational  course  of  pcMitico-economic 
discussions  which  deal  in  a  vital  way  with  funda- 
mental political  advance  alon^  democratic  lines 
and  with  the  master  aim  of  justice  to  all  ever  para- 
mount. One  of  these  contributions  is  a  hi^y 
suggestive  article  by  Phillip  Rappaport  on  T^ 
Sweev  of  Economic  Events  in  the  Light  of  History^ 
and  tne  other  has  been  written  by  Professor  Ernest 
Untermann,  on  The  Revolution  in  Economics  from 
Ancient  Times  to  the  Birth  of  Socialism,  This  last 
paper  will  be  followed  by  an  equally  interesting 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Untermann 
on  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx. 


Ths  Dramas  of  Oscar  WUde:  In  this  issue  we 
pnhKsh  siOTthgr  disaTminaling  critical  essay  from  the 
DiiUiaiil  pen  of  IVofcssot  Abchibalo  HmfDXRsoN. 


The  Curse  and  Blight  of  Partisanship:  The 
industrial  autocracy  or  predatory  wealth,  which  is 
amassing  untold  millions  of  dollars  every  year  as  a 
result  of  class  legislation  or  monopoly  power, 
which  under  just  and  equitable  conditions  would 
be  enjoyed  by  the  indusbial  millions,  depends  for 
its  continued  sway  and  further  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people,  upon  tne  power  of  the 
partisan  machine  over  the  unthinking  masses  of 
voters.  The  machine  is  responsive  to  the  party 
boss  and  Uie  great  campaign-contributing  cor- 
pcnrations  who  reeularly  turn  a  fraction  of  their 
picking  and  steuings  from  the  people,  into  the 
campaign  treasury,  with  the  unaerstanding  that 
certain  men  favorable  to  their  interests  will  be 
placed  on  guard  in  government  and  that  th^  will 
enjoy  inotection  in  their  predatory  eroloits,  and 
also  further  favors.  So  long  as  the  mqn^- 
controlled  machine  and  partisan  press  can  control 
the  voters,  the  people  will  get  no  rdief  from  the 
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Nates  and  Comments. 


gnhen,  TliejMril  which  Washuvgton  and  JKmB»- 
MXN  bchdd  with  prophetic  ynmxm  has  overtakm  ui, 
ai  is  vividly  set  forth  by  Mr.  C.  Vkt  Hqliiam  in  hit 
notable  aim  timdy  contribution  on  The  Curm  cmd 
BUghi  of  Partuanship,  Mr.  Houian  has  in  recent 
^eara  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Boston  Univerrily  and 
in  the  University  of  Maine.  He  is  a  prominent 
lawyer,  a  man  of  deep  insifl^t,  and  a  staundi 
upholder  of  the  fundamental  ideals  upon  v^cfa 
nee  government  rests. 


Prenatal  Education:  In  a  recent  issue  of  Ths 
Abbna  we  published  a  charming  paper  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Abthub  Sioth  on  PGnt  Conedoueneee, 
In  the  present  number  will  be  found  an  equalW 
interesting  and  hiffalv  valuable  contribution  doJ- 
ing  with  Prenatal  Education.  One  of  the  most 
amaring  speciades  presented  by  present-day  dvili- 
lation  IS  the  indifference  shown  by  individuals  and 
society  to  the  improvement  of  the  race  by  proper 
measures  for  giving  the  future  fleneration  every 
possible  opportunity  to  become  all  that  full-orbed 
uves  should  be.  Mr.  SifTTH's  pi^>er  will  tend  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  serious  people  on  one  phase 
of  this  important  question. 


Houaion  and  lie  City  Commiuion:  In  this 
nnmber  will  be  found  the  second  pmr  l^  Gbobob 
Wharton  Jambb  on  typical  Souucm  cities  and 
what  th^  are  achieving.  Mr.  Jamsb'  ^pcr  is 
hig^y  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  in  Houston 
we  find  the  same  fundameiual  weakness  as  is  found 
in  the  Galveston  charter  and  whidb  we  pointed  out 
last  month.  Only  last  wedc  we  were  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  prominent  public-mrited  man  from 
Houston,  and  we  asked  nim  what  he  thought  of 
the  commission  charter.  He  replied  that  so  Ions 
as  thj7  had  a  commission  composed  of  high-minded 
public-spirited,  graft-proof  dtisens,  Houston  would 
have  an  adnurable  government;  but  unhappfly 
there  was  no  provision  in  the  Houston  diarter  to 
bulwark  democratic  government  and  protect  the 
dtisens  in  their  righto,  if  a  commission  became, 
Kke  the  modem  miSthine-made  boards  of  aldermen 
and  councils,  the  tools  of  privfleged  interesto;  that 
with  the  initiative,  referendum  and  nxAkt  of  recall 
the  new  government  of  Houston  wouki  be  almost 
ideal.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  new  cstj  government  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  provided  for  a  commission  government  properly 
safeguarded  by  the  initiative  uid  referendum. 


flipMsly  for  Thb  Abbna  l^  Mr.  Ralph  ALBrarraoN. 
During  IVotessor  Pabsonb'  iUness  Mr.  ALBiamcnr 
has  piepared  the  Publio-Ownerahip  News  Dqpari- 
mentt  in  addition  to  the  other  special  news  dqMut- 
mento  relating  to  Direct-Legislation  and  Vduntary 
Cooperation.  Mr.  ALBSsnoN's  intimate  association 
with  Fhxf essor  Passomb  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
pmaration  of  the  Prcrfessor's  great  works  on  the 
railways,  and  also  in  ^Wtfd  to  Public-Ownership, 
Direct-Legislation  and  Cooperative  woric,  and  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  three  of  the  important 
dganiaations  woridng  along  the  lines  he  discusses^ 
munely,  The  National  Federation  for  Peeves' 
Rule,  Uie  Naticmal  Public-Ownership  League  and 
the  Cooperative  Association  of  America,  make  his 
work  authoritative^  in  character.  No  magi^Mn^ 
published  in  America  to-day  is  giving  ito  readers 
eadi  month  so  fuU  digesto  of  the  news  relating  to 
Public-Ownership,  Dmxst-Legialation  and  Cooper- 
ation as  is  The  Ajudi a. 


We  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  splendid  news  digesto  that  are  being  prepared 


Thb  Arena  on  the  Newe-^tandt:    Within  the 
past    few   weeks  Thb  Arena   has   becai  made 
a  "noB-retumable*'  mazarine.     This  means  that 
the    American    News    Company,    which    is    the 
only  concern  possessing  a  great  and  maffiiificentty- 
organiied  machinery  lor  me  economical  distribu- 
tion of  periodicals  to  the  news-trade,  has  suddenly 
decided  that  it  would  not  handle  The  Arena  cs- 
oept  on  outright  orders  from   newsdealers,  who, 
in  turn,  very  naturally,   require  outright  orders 
from  their  customers,  m  order  to  save  themsdves 
against  possible  loss  on  unsold  copies.    Heretofore 
for  several  years  it  has  becai  the  News  Company's 
practice— in  which  we  have  willingly  cooperated 
with  them — to  send  to  newsdealers  the  number  of 
copies  at  which  the  dealer  estimated  his  probable 
sales,  with  the  privileae  of  retumina  uneola  copies. 
This  privil^^  through  no  desire  of  ours,  was  sud- 
denly and  witiiout  warning  denied  to  the  dealers. 
It  therefore  behooves  those  of  our  news-stand-buyer 
readers  who  desire  that  The  Arena  continue  ito 
sffgressive  battie  for  the  right  and  against  the  forces 
oTreaetion  and  privilege  to  do  one  of  three  things: 
(1)  Order  your  newsdealer  to  supply  you  with  The 
Abhna  regularly,  paying  for   it  on  delivery;  (t) 
hand  your  subsoription  for  a  full  year  to  your  regu- 
lar newsdealer,  or  to  your  postmaster,  either  of 
whom  will  be^  responsible  for  ito  reaching  us,  and 
who  will  receive  ms  agent* s  commission;  or,  if  yon 
prefer,  (8)  send  your  subscripti<Hi  direct  to  us.   No 
matt«  what  you  are  told,  emy  newsdealer  anywhere 
in  the  world  csn  procure  The  Arena  for  yoa  as 
readily  as  be  can  any  other  periodical  published. 
//  you  want  The  Arena  INSIST  on  getting  it. 


SIR    WILLIAM    PERKIN 


'^Wtd^not  take  postemon  of  m»r  idscu.  biU  are  poteeeeed  ky  them 
Tktif  moBter  u$  mnd  force  %u  into  the  mrena. 
Where,  Khe  gladiaion,  we  mutt  fi§kt  for  CAiiii.*'— Hkvs. 
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lUE  CABLE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Bt  J.  Hennikbb  Heaton,  IMLP. 


THE  QUESTION  of  the  cable 
systems  and  their  international 
fdktkniship  to  each  other  is  one  that  has 
a  singular  interest  at  the  present  time  to 
all.  Moreover,  it  is  one  in  which  I  have 
been  for  many  years  past  endeavoring 
to  aioose  and  educate  public  opinion; 
and.  to-day,  when  we  find  that  wireless 
telq^iaphy  is  now  becoming  more  and 
nune  a  powerful  factor  and  competitor 
widi  die  cables*. it  will  be,  I  think,  an 
instiuctiTe  object-lesson  if  I  contrast  the 
past  and  present  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
companies,  and  consider,  as  briefly  as 
potsiblep  die  work  and  great  possibilities 
of  the  cable  telegraph  systems  of  the 
wotid. 
Ever  since  I  began  my  crusade  for 

Ctal  and  telegraphic  rdPorms  I  have 
1  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is 
to  make  the  means  of  communication 
between  our  sundered  coasts  as  easy  as 
speech  and  as  free  as  air.  One  would 
naturally  expect  that  such  an  object 
would  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  self-governing  peoples 
round  the  worid.  Experience,  however, 
has  long  ago  convinced  me  that  reforms 
of  whatever  nature — postal  or  otherwise 


be  attained  only  after  years  of 
persistent  advocacy,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  not  only  for  the  educating  of 
public  opinion,  but  for  the  greater  task  of 
enlightening  the  official  minds  of  our  rulers. 
For  it  is  true  that  our  leaders,  political 
as  well  as  official,  have  been  influenced 
and  indebted  to  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion in  the  path  of  reform.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  especially  in  matters 
relating  to  the  postal  reforms  which  have 
been  already  won,  for  no  official  depart- 
ment has  been  in  closer  touch  with  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  public  than  the 
post-office. 

The  cable  systems  in  existence  have 
their  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  but  we  find  that  instead 
of  being  used,  as  I  hold  they  should,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  millions,  they  have 
been,  and  are,  being  worked  chiefly  for 
miUionaires  and  not  for  the  millions  of 
the  world. 

■  • 

THE  CABLE   MONOPOLT. 

The  cable  monopoly  can  best  be  under- 
stood if  the  reader  w31  carefully  study  the 
following: 
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The  Cable  Telegraph  Systems  of  the  World 


LIST    OF    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


GOVERNMENT. 


COtJNTRY. 


Aigentme  Republic 

Austria .* 

Bahamas 

Belgium 

Bosnia-Henegoviha* 

BrazQ 

British  Guiana 

British  India,  Indo-European  Td^eraph  DqMrtment  Government  Administration, 

Bulgaria  (Widdin  Cable) 

Canada 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ceylon  and  India  (Joint). 

Chma 

Dahomejr  and  Dependencies 

DenmarK 

Dutch  Indies 

France  and  Algeria 

France  (Principal  International  Cables) 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece 

Holland 

Inter-Colonial  System 

Italy 

JuHm 

Macao 

]y|adagascar 

NewCaledonia 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Queensland 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Caucasus 

w%  *       *        a     * 

Russia  m  Asia 

Senesal 

Soutn  Australia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Tasmania 

Tunis... 

Turk^  in  Europe  and  Asia 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Totals 


No.  of  Cablet 

with  one 

orzDore 

cores. 


IS 

47 

1 

3 

>  •  •  t 

23 

8 

157 

1 

27 

»  ■   • 

1 

I  •  •  • 

97 
12 
44 

9 

91 

186 

47 

32 

5 

36 

104 


176 

18 

627 

4 
20 

»  •  ■  • 

20 
1 

>  •  •  • 

3 
15 
18 

2 

4 

I  •  ■  • 

21 
1 
3 


Lenct.h  of 

Cables 

in  Nautical 

Miles. 


1,850 


69 

230 

211 

76 

0 

42 

25 

2,180 

0 

344 

5 

66 

113 

1 

286 

2,826 

2,582 

6,234 

3,058 

2,277 

455 

241 

7,837 

1,073 

2,173 


52 
286 
650 
115 

53 

3 

54S 

12 


49 

1,713 

0 

10 

4 

4 
346 

4 

13 

473 

8 


44,988 


*Cable  under  rivers. 
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PRIVATE    COMPANIES. 


NAME  OF  COIfPANY. 


African  Direct  Tdegn^h  Company. 
Amaaon  Tdocraph  Uomi 


Amaaon  lei^prapn  vxnnpany 

Anj^American  Telegraph  Company 
Black  Sea  Telcgr^h  Company 


Ownership 


CanaiHan  P^Manc  Railroad  Comoany 

Central  and  South  American  T^cgraph  Company 

Commeraal  Cable  Company 

Commeraal  Pacific 

Compagnie  FVai^aise  des  CaUes  Tfl^pn^>hiqueB 

Cuba  l^bmaiine  Teljwraph  Company 

Deutsch-AtlantiBche  l^legraphai-GeseUflchaft 

Direct  Sbanish  Telegraph  Company 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Company 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Company 

Eastefn  Telegraph  Company 

Easteni  Extension,  Australasia  and  China  Telegn4>h  Company, 

Eastefn  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company 

Europe  and  Axons  Telegn^h  Gwnpany 

Great  Northern  Telegnuph  Company 

HalifaT  and  Bermudas  Cable  Company j 

India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,: 

Indo-European  Tdonsph  Company 

Mexican  Tdegraph  Company 

FiMific  and  European  Taegraph  Company , 

Bmr  Plate  Tel^mph  Company 

South  American  Caole  Company 

flnanish  National  Submarine  Tdefl;nq>h  Company 

ifniled  States  and  Hayti  Telegn4>h  and  Cable  Compaqy . 

West  African  Telegraph  Company 

West  CoMt  of  America  Tdegraph  Con^Mmy 

West  India  and  Pansuma  Tei^gn^>h  Company. 

legrapl 

lonTe 

landsche  Telcmphen-^xesdlschaft. 
Oitenropllische  Tdcgraphen-Geadlachaft 


t  rei€gn^>j 
Western  Telegraph  Compan^. . . 
Western  Union  Td^gnlpn  Company 


Cables  being  laid: 
Central  and  South  American  Company. 
Commercial  Cable  Company  of  Cuba. . 


Totals. 


British 
« 

tt 

Canadian 
American 

M 

•t 

F^endi 

British 

Grerman 

British 

M 
t< 
M 
tt 


Danish 

British 
« 

tt 

American 

British 
tt 

French 

Spanish  &fVench 

French 

British 
tt 

tt 

tt 

American 

German  &I>utch 

German 


American 
tt 


No.  of 
Cablflawith 

one  or 
more  cores 


10 

16 

18 

1 

21 

16 

14 

6 

82 

10 

5 

4 

2 

156 
S8 

14 

2 

84 

1 

2 
10 

4 


6 

2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

24 

28 

10 

8 

1 


Leogth  of 
in  Nautieal 


8,089 

1,826 

10,100 

887 

181 

7,408 

16,287 

10,008 

12,069 

1,162 

9,652 

720 

8,111 

1,278 

41,121 

24,851 

9,115 

1,058 

7,781 

850 

187 

72 

2,822 

228 
1,964 

927 
1,891 
•  1,470 
1,978 
4,689 
18,771 
7,628 
8,418 

185 


206,144 
2,211 
1,820 


209,675 


*  Induding  London  Platino-ftaolian  and  Monteridean  and  Brasilian  Companies. 


GENERALS  SUMMARY. 


No.  of 

Cables  with 

one  or 


Prifale  CompaniM. 


Totals. 


Leocth  of 
OSales 

in  Nautieal 
Milee. 


\ 


44,988 
209,675 


i 
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The  undernoted  list  of  the  principal 
cable  companies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
having  their  headquarters  in  London, 
presents  the  status  of  each,  and  contrasts 
the  present  total  capital  and  annual  re- 
ceipt so  far  as  these  can  be  obtained : 


amount  to  an  inclusive  monopoly;  and 
instead  of  being  used  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  or  to  bring  the  scattered 
nations  of  the  earth  into  closer  relation- 
ship, we  find  that  they  are  used  chiefly 
for  pecuniary  exploitation  of  those  who 


"                  ■                             ■              

NAME. 

Pnaent 

Total  Capital 

(at  jmt  value) 

called  up. 

£ 

Lensth 
of  GablM. 

N.  M. 

Annual  Reoeipte  of 
Cable  Comi»aniet 
of  Great  Britain, 

including  Subddiae. 

£ 

1   African  Diroct  TeleffraDh  Co..  Ltd 

254,e00 
170,820 

402,100 
7,000,000 

^,666 

142,055 

1,214,000 

00,500 

7,896,706 

886,800 

3,752,400 

200,000 

83,500 

375,480 

140,000 

'     55,500 

258,990 

231,090 

282,520 

1,355,530 

2,879,300 

3,089 

1,584  miles 

(landlines) 

1,826 

10,100 

387 

1,162 

720 

3,111 

1,278 

41.121 

9,115 

24,851 

1,058 

850 

1,003  iniles 

(landlines) 

223 

927 

1,470 

1,973 

4,689 

18,771 

Does  not  issue  Reports 
No  traffic  yet. 

63.849 

2.  African  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd., 
51    AffuifsoTi  TftlfanraDh  C*j^r,  T^td  , . .  - 

4    Anfrlo-Amfirican  TdeirraDh  Co..  1/td . . .  t  t 

405,512 
Does  not  issue  Reports 
30,789 
31.185 

5.  BkMJc  Sea  Telesraph  Co..  Ltd, 

6   Cuba  Submarine  TeleffraDh  Co..  Ltd 

7   Direct  Snanish  Telefnaoh  Co..  Ltd 

8   Direct  United  States  Cable  Co..  Ltd 

116,558 
18.818 

0  Direct  West  India  Cable  Co..  Ltd. 

10  Eaflton  TelesraDh  Co..  Ltd 

1,147,749 
Does  not  issue  Reports 

588,178 
Does  not  issue  Reports 

17,688 
Does  not  issue  Reports 
Does  not  issue  Reports 

Does  not  issue  Reports 

6,764 

68,483 

49,962 

64,986 

558,415 

11.  Eastern  and  South  African  Tdegrai^  Co.,  Ltd., 
frmnh  Co..  Titd  .,,,,..-  t  r 

18.  Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd 

14   RalifaT  and  Bfrmndaff  OaH|P  Co..  lAA 

15.  London  Platino-Brazilian  Telesraph  Co.,  Ltd. . . 

16.  Pacific  and  European  Telegn^  Co.,  Ltd 

17   Riv»  Plate  Tetesraoh  Co..  Ltd 

18.  Spanish  National  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd., 
19    West  African  Tdefnaoh  Co..  Ltd. 

20.  West  Coast  of  America  Tel^raph  Co.,  Ltd 

21.  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd. . . . 
22   Wotffn  TelesraDh  Co..  Ltd 

Totals 

£27,982,191 

125,566 

£3,168,346 

In  connection  with  these  figures  the 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
enormous  totals  represented  are  con-, 
trolled  by  what  are  known  as  Cable 
Rings.  These  companies  are  not  in  all 
cases  rivals;  they  are  so  only  in  name 
and  nothing  more.  On  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  several  of  them  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  well-known  repre- 
sentatives, whose  chief  interest  is  to 
possess  the  power  and  reap  the  profits 
of  a  monopoly.  So  powerful,  indeed, 
are  they  to-day  that  of  the  thirteen  cables 
to  America  from  Great  Britain  the  caUe 
ring  keeps  from  eight  to  ten  of  these  idle. 
Nay,  more,  some  of  them  have  the  con- 
im/  of  cables  to  such  an  extent  as  to 


use  them.  The  Cable  Kings,  in  fact, 
hold  in  their  hands  the  powers  of  life 
and  death,  so  to  speak,  and  the  more 
important  of  these  astute  gentlemen 
who,  dividing  themselves  into  bands, 
control  several  of  the  companies,  now 
reap  a  rich  reward.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, such  bands  represented  in  the 
** Eastern,"  the  "Eastern  Extension," 
the  ** Eastern  and  South  African'*  and 
the  **West  African,"  and  others.  The 
following  table  shows  us  how  the  names 
of  the  Board  Directorate  taken  from  the 
official  returns  a  few  years  ago,  proves 
this  statement,  and  how  such  powerful 
combinations  are  capable  of  controlling 
the  cables  oS  the  world. 
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Easlarn  Tel0grai>h  Co. 


liazquis  of  Tweeddale, 
J.  DcQiaon  Peoder 


8b  A.  J.  Lrapoc  Cappd. 
JjotdSBtkvSkCeaf.... 


Caias.W.  Earle,£flq.. 
F.  Akx.  Johnstoi,  Esq 
Clias.  W.  StroDg,  Esq . 


EMtem  Extoniioii, 

AoBtnJMift  and  Chin* 

TelQgrm>h  Co. 


MarquiB  of  Tweeddale . . 

J.  Deniflon  Peoder 

Sir  A.  J.  Leppoc  G^pd 


Chas.  W.  Earle^Esq... 


West  Afriean  Telc«raph. 


Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
J.  Deuison  Pender. . . 


and  South  Afrioaa 
Telccraph  Co. 


Admiral  Sir  L.  6.  Heath. 

J.  Denison  Peoder. 

Sir  A.  J.  Leppoc  Cappd. 


Chas.  W.  Strong,  Esq. 


The  cables  of  the  world  are  the  nerve 
centers  of  mankmd.  My  aim  and  con- 
tention is  that  we  should  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  West  Indies,  Australasia,  New 
Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  China  and  Europe 
as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  as  to  Ireland. 
To  attain  this  object  I  have,  for  several 
years  past,  appealed  to  the  conscience 
of  flie  Cable  Kings  to  get  them  to  adopt 
reasonable  reductions  in  their  present 
rates.  For  it  is  too  true  that  almost  no 
limit  can  be  put  to  the  exorbitant  rates 
demanded  by  the  several  companies 
controlled  by  them.  Individually  some 
in  their  ranks  are  (to  my  knowledge) 
kind-hearted,  charitable  men.  CoUec- 
tivdy,  however,  they  are  as  impervious 
to  sentiment — ^philanthropic,  patnotic,  or 
moral  considerations — as  a  leech,  a  vam- 
pire bat  or  a  Bengal  tiger.  My  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  present 
state  of  a£Fairs  not  only  consti^tes  a 
barrier  to  commerce,  but  is  also  a  rank 
injustice  to  the  poor,  the  frugal  masses  of 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  who 
stock  our  distant  colonies  with  their 
children  to  the  number  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  per  annum.  At  one  time  the 
cable  rate  of  one  word  ranged  from  one 
day's  to  six  day's  wages  of  a  farm  laborer. 
To-day  matters  are  not  much  improved. 
If,  for  instance,  a  laborer  in  England 
wished  to  learn  whether  his  son  in  South 
Africa  had  perished  in  some  terrible 
mining  disaster,  he  and  his  family,  could 
only  purchase  the  sad  information  by 
sacrificing  his  wages  for  a  fortnight  or 
fliree  wedcs.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
enunple^  it  is  a  jdain  fact  beyond  dispute. 
Before  I  entered  on  a  crusade  against 


these  extortionate  demands  there  were 
even  charges  of  from  16  shillings  to'.'27 
shillings  a  word.  As  recently  as  1899, 
in  the  list  of  the  Eastern  Companies' 
rates  I  found  the  undernoted  charges: 

To  number 
of  PlaoM.  Rate  per  Word. 

7 Exceeds  3  shillmgs 


21 
10 
3 
6 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 


5 

M 

6 

«« 

7 

•• 

8 

«< 

9 

•• 

10 

«• 

11 

<t 

1% 

« 

18 

M 

The  table  of  charges  for  foreign  and 
colonial  cablegrams,  from  any  part  of 
Grreat  Britain,  is  even  now  not  very  much 
improved.  When  we  consider  what  could 
be  accomplished,  if  the  evils  of  the 
present  systems  could  be  changed,  and 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  I  believe  that  only 
the  pen  and  imagination  of  the  poet 
could  do  justice  to  the  subject.  And  I 
base  my  claim  for  reform  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  present  cable  monopolies 
for  the  undernoted  good  and  sufficient 
reasons: 

1.  Cable  rates  are  too  high  and  pro- 
hibitory. 

2.  Commerce  is  hampered  and  hin- 
dered by  present  monopolies. 

3.  Cheaper  cables  would  mean  Federa- 
tion and  International  Peace. 

CAN  rr  BE  DONE? 

This  claim  is  by  no  means  a  visionary 
one:  on  the  contrary,  I  submit  that  it  i& 
a  very  reasonable  one  exA  dieisAxii^  ^^ 


«so 
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most  serious  consideration  of  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  seeing  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  counfay. 

Just  as  the  locomotive  on  express  rail- 
roads is  the  true  civilizer  of  the  age»  and 
the  motor  has  become  a  competitor  with 
it  in  the  service  of  speedy  communica- 
tion, so  I  believe  eveiy  citizen  of  the 
world  should  endeavor  to  annihilate 
dbtapce  by  means  of  dectric  communi- 
cation and  thereby  save  years  of  time. 
'What  is,  for  instance,  the  present  state 
of  a£Fairs  in  writing  to  Australia?  At 
the  present  day  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
months  to  get  a  reply  to  a  letter!  I  have 
often  said,  in  the  words  of  Charies  Lamb, 
that  it  is  like  writing  to  posterity.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  What  would  ttie  eiffect 
of  being  able  to  put  on  every  merchants' 
desk  every  morning,  the  four  million 
letters  we  now  send  by  post  ?  If  a  man 
in  England,  for  example,  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  a  friend  or  customer  in 
Tasmania,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
message  is  delivered  in  his  own  writing 
or  in  that  of  the  Tasmanian  receiving 
clerk.  But  it  does  matter  that  in  the 
one  case  his  words  are  read  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  in  the  other  after  a  delay  of 
six  weeks.  Is  not  this  wonder-working, 
all-pervading  fluid — electricity — the  key 
to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems before  the  statesmen  of  all  na- 
tions? 

As  it  is  mankind  are  broken  up  into 
scattered  fragments  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  Our  young  people  emigrate  and 
many  lose  touch  of  the  old  folks  at  home 
owing  to  barriers.  We  should  enable 
them  to  conmiunicate  as  quickly  and  as 
cheaply  as  if  they  lived  in  adjoining 
streets.  Our  traders  are  embarrassed 
and  hindered  by  their  distance  from  the 
great  opening  markets  of  the  worid. 
By  means  of  the  cable  and  telegraph  we 
should  give  them  instant  communication. 
Instead  of  that  our  cable  companies  put 
every  barrier  in  the  way  for  sending 
messages  and  the  high  rates  constitute  a 
heavy  tax  on  merchants,  and  b  a  standing 


menace  in  international  trading.  At 
present  the  cables  are  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  more  urgent  and  renumerative 
kinds  of  business. 

PRESENT-DAT   BURDENS. 

1.  We  pay  £1,000  a  day  to  cable  to 
Australia. 

2.  We  pay  £1,000  a  day  to  cable  to 
India. 

3.'  We  pay  £1,000  a  day  to  cable  to 
South  Africa. 

4.  We  pay  £1,000  a  day  to  cable  to 
China  and  the  East 

5.  We  pay  £8,300  a  day  to  cable  to 
America. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  here  to  ex- 
penditure from  En^and  alone.  Other 
countries  are  expending  larger  sums, 
thus  it  is  that  the  grievances  are  a  common 
factor  and  not  one  wholly  confined  to 
Great  Britain.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  present  rates,  I 
submit  a  Ibt  (see  top  of  page  231),  taktfi 
at  random,  dealing  with  some  of  the  more 
important  places  on  what  is  known  in 
the  cable  worid  as  the  extra-European 
system. 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN   DONE? 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
although  one  company's  name  is  given 
in  this  Ibt  that  several  companies  trans- 
mit cable  messages  to  the  same  places, 
btU  at  the  same  rates.  The  so-called  com- 
petition is  a  misnomer,  the  same  Directors 
managing,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
sevend  of  the  most  important  com- 
panies. 

But  in  spite  of  powerful  combines, 
reductions  in  rates  have  been  obtained, 
but  only  after  considerable  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear.  For  these  re- 
ductions we  are  largely  indebted  to  flie 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Britain.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  iUustrate  this  than 
by  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Incor- 
porated Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
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PLAGE. 


AbyaBmia 

Alaakm 

Anniun 

Aimitiiie  Republic 

British  Borneo 

Braifl  (Penuunbuoo) . . 

Burma 

CantHfl 

CapeCckmj 

Garoliiie  lanikb 

C3iiK 

Quna 

Cnhmihia  (S.  America) 

Qrprus 

Eart  Africa  (&itiah)... 

BtaVt 

Fgi  Islands 

Guatemala 

Guiana»  British 

India 

Japan 
MadM 

Natal 

Ncfwfouncfland 

New  Zealand 

Fui^ra^ 

Fema  (Bushire) 

Peru 

StHdena 

Singspove  ^traits  Settlements) 

Tonquin 

TVansraal 

Unitied  States 

Veneauela 

West  Africa  (British) 

7n\nUnA 


NAME  OF    ONE    OOHPANY. 


{ 


Eastern  Company 

Anirlo  American  Company 

E^  Comply... r'^ 

M  <• 

•<  <« 

«•  «« 

<«  « 

Direct  United  States  Company 

Eastern  Company 

Western  Union  Company 

Eastern  Company 

Direct  Unitea  States  Company 

Eastern  Company 

•«  «« 

«  t« 

FVench  Company ) 

An^^Amencan  Company j 

M  ««  M 

t<  «<  «« 

«<  <<  «< 

Eastern  Company 

Anglo-American  Company 

EaSem  Company 

Anglo-American  Company 

Indo-European  Company 

Anglo-American  Company 

EiSeni  Company.    .^ 

«•  M 

it  •< 

«<  «< 

Anglo-American  Company 

««  «  «< 

Eastern  Coomany 


•  woi 


per  Word. 


«.    d. 
S    3 


2 

4 
4 
5 


9 
5 

0 


8    6 
8    0 
2    0 
from  1    8to8  1 
2    6 

4  11 

5  9 

4  5 

5  9 

1  0 

2  10 
from  1       to  1  4 

2    6 

horn  8    1  to8  4 

6  9 

2    0 
4  10 

2    8 


1 

2 
1 


6 
6 
0 


8    0 
4    2 


1 

9 

6 

9 

2 

6 

8 

8 

4 

6 

2 

6 

from  1 

Otol  6 

7 

7 

from  4 

8to5  0 

2 

6 

pool.  Thejr  have  on  several  occasions 
jHresented  memorials  to  the  Post-Master 
General  for  reductions  in  the  rates  to 


India,  China  and  West  Africa  and  the 
following  table  shows  what  has  already 
been  accom[dished  since  1897: 


Bathursl 
SktimLi 
Accra  and  Sckondi. . . 
GovEBMimnr  SrAXioNB: 
Gold  Coast 

JST:::::::;::::::: 

^Booiy....... 

vKif  imHfWfff  ggAnowB : 

FtfdLMbs 

(JkpAMKltn) 


Jane  30,  1887. 


1.  d. 

5  11  per  word 

6  9^*      M 
8    0"      " 


8    2 

8  10 

9  8 
9    8 

7    8 


« 

M 
M 

M 

«• 


<« 
<t 
•• 
•t 


July  1.  1904. 


«. 
8 
8 

4 


d. 

6  per  word 

8  •• 


«< 


4  10 
6    0" 

5  0" 

6  0" 


M 

M 

« 
M 
M 
«« 


Total  Reduction 
7  yean. 
July  1.  1897. 
May  1.  1901. 
July  1.  1902. 
July  1,  1904. 

«.    d. 

2    6  per  word 

9    9^      ** 

8    4"      " 


6    2  Reduction 
in  three  years 


8  4" 
8  10  " 
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The  Indian  rates  were  reduced  from  46. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  word  on  March  1,  1902; 
while  the  China  rates  were  reduced  from 
5s.  6d.  to  4s.  5d.  per  word  on  July  15, 
1903. 

This  is  proof  sufficient  that  reforms 
can  be  obtained  only  by  combined  and 
persistent  demands  by  foreign  merchants 
and  traders. 

In  connection  with  West  African  cables, 
I  think  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
inner  history,  so  to  speak,  of  this  enter- 
prise was  not  a  creditable  one.  After 
the  cable  was  laid  the  owners  informed 
me  that,  as  they  failed  to  obtain  a  gov- 
ernment subsidy,  they  sold  their  interests 
to  one  of  the  Cable  Kings  who  could 
obtain  it  I  refer  here  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Pender,  who  I  once  described  as  an 
octopus  whose  tentacles  extended  all  over 
the  worid,  so  powerful  was  his  interest  in 
the  great  cable  companies.  He  obtained 
by  his  powerful  political  and  social  influ- 
ence, a  monopoly  of  the  cable  along  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  by  forcing  from  the 
Grovemment  a  subsidy  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  going  to  construct  a 
cable  of  his  own,  thus  killing  competition 
in  this  direction.  While  the  vote  was  in 
progress  I  denounced  the  transaction  in 
Parliament,  but  in  spite  of  opposition 
the  subsidy  was  granted. 

Here  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  recognize  it  would  be  gross  injus- 
tice to  deprive  any  inventor  or  company 
of  the  profits  and  rewards  of  legitimate 
enterprise.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  that  many  of  the  vast 
monopolies  obtained  by  our  Cable  Kings 
have  not  always  been  legitimate,  while 
some  have  be^  forced  by  methods  re- 
sembling  fraud  and  bribeiy. 

It  can  never  be  too  stron^y  pointed 
out  that  the  companies  chaige  prohibi- 
tive rates  to  British  possessions,  while 
comparatively  moderate  rates  are  charged 
to  foreign  countries  by  the  land  lines, 
with  which  the  companies  have  nothing 
to  do. 

When  the  rates  to  the  United  States 
were  reduced  to  six-pence  (12  cents)  a 


word  about  1885,  by  the  spirited  action 
of  Mackay-Bennett,  the  other  cable 
companies,  headed  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Pender,  brought  pressure  to  bear,  and  once 
more  got  the  rate  raised  to  one  shilling 
(W  cents)  a  word.  While  the  rate  of  six- 
pence a  word  was  in  operation  the  in- 
crease of  cable  traffic  was  enormous — 
over  fifty  per  cent  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  the  astute  policy  which  char- 
acterized all  the  actions  in  the  cable 
world  where  Sir  John  Pender  could  ex- 
ercise his  powerful  influence.  He  it  was 
who  throttled  the  competition  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  and  constituted 
himself  an  enemy  of  commercial  progress 
round  the  world. 

TRADE  STATISTICS. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  trade  of  the 
British  Empire  with  foreign  countries 
and  colonies,  and  see  how  it  is  related  to 
the  amount  spent  in  steamship  maO 
transport  and  in  cabling.  The  figures 
are  for  the  year  1904: 

Trade  of  the  BriMi  Empire  with  Foreign 

Countriee, 

Imports £66«,7«5,000 

Ea^xtB 404,580,000 

Total  Foreign  Trade ^£857,864,000 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  BriHtk  Coloniee 

andPoeeeuioni. 

Imports £150,095,000 

EzpOTts ia5,600,000 

Liter-Colomal  TVade 
Imports 61,««5,000 

Total  Inter-Imperial  TVade £S47.0f0.000 

If  we  add  these  totals  of  foreign  trade 
and  inter-imperial  trade  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  £1,305,288,000,  which  is  equal  to  a 
percentage  proportion  of  (1)  foreign 
trade  of  78.8  and  (2)  inter-imperial  trade 
of  26.7. 

The  British  government  alone  pays 
steamship  companies  for  maU  transport 
about  £500,000  per  annum;  but  the 
inhabitants  ako  pay  nearly  £4,000,000 
per  annum  for  cabling,  of  which  one 
million  goes  for  American  cables. 

The  govemmentB  of  the  wodi  pay  an 
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coormous  sum  at  present  for  cabling 
messages.  In  regaid  to  the  cables  to 
America,  including  the  Canadian  service, 
we  are  paying  for  abandoned  cables,  for 
superfluous  cables,  and  also  for  unnec- 
essaiy  working  sta£F  and  apparatus.  In 
other  words,  the  public  is  paying  a  mil- 
lion a  year  for  what  could  be  supplied  for 
J&1S0,000.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  wipe 
out  or  destroy  our  present  cable  service 
it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  system  anew  to  America  for 
ie6,000,000. 

BRTFAIN  AND   AMERICA. 

Here  we  have  two  nations,  the  former 
with  some  forty  millions,  and  the  other 
with  seventy-five  millions,  having  a  com- 
mon origin,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  strongly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  American  imports  from  Great  Britain 
•mount  to  87)  millions  and  the  exports 
are  86)  millions.  We  find  the  enormous 
&cQities  for  traveling  no  less  remarkable, 
for  British  emigrants  now  enter  into 
the  States  at  the  rate  of  160,000  yeariy. 
Tlie  immigration  from  Britain  to  Canada 
is  also  very  considerable.  And  of  the 
minions  in  the  new  world,  we  know  that 
flie  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  old  country 
is  very  great;  whether  they  be  inmiigrants 
or  American  citizens.  Parents  and 
friends  are  left  in  the  old  country,  and 
die  young  sons  who  go  to  the  States  or 
Canada  often  settle  down  and  marry, 
and  so  form  and  strengthen  the  bond  of 
imion  between  the  old  and  the  new 
worlds.  Yet  of  the  great  total  of  100 
minion  people  not  one  family  in  one 
bundred  oMes  one  ward  in  a  year. 
Hierefore,  I  insist  it  is  time  we  changed 
this  state  of  matters  and  made  the  bonds 
atSU  stronger  by  means  of  cheaper  cables. 

MT  FB0P08ED  REMEDIES. 

From  the  first  I  have  consistently  ad- 
Tocated  cheaper  cabl^rams,  because  (1) 
I  hate  monopdies  of  all  kinds,  and  (2)  I 
tidieve  in  ttie  federation  of  nations  and 
paoptoi,    I  aabnodt  diat  it  is  advisable  at 


all  costs  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  aU 
cable  monopolies,  and  to  acquire  and 
extend  the  existing  network  of  them  for 
the  use  of  the  public  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  few  years  ago  the  British  govern- 
ment and  some  Continental  governments, 
bought  the  submarine  cables  between 
England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  Their  first  act  was  to 
reduce  the  rates  from  2^.  to  2d.  per 
word.  The  result  was  that  800,000 
more  words  were  sent  in  1890  than  in  1899 
and  the  increased  revenue  to  the  post- 
office  on  this  branch  of  the  service 
amounted  to  47  per  cent. 

So  far  as  American  cables  are  con- 
cerned, conmierce  is  practically  throttled. 
What  I  propose  is  Uiat  the  British  and 
American  governments  should  jointly 
acquire  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
existing  cable  companies,  at  a  fair  valu- 
ation, and  thereby  establish  a  conmion 
state  monopoly  in  cable  communication. 
It  is  feasible  and  possible.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  millions  in  both  countries 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  carrying 
capacity  of  the  cables  to  America  amount 
to  800  million  words,  and  only  25  million 
words  are  sent  at  one  shilling  (24  cents) 
a  word.  If  the  cables  were  owned  as 
common  state  property  the  fuU  carrying 
capacity  could  be  used,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  messages  and  establish 
a  tariff  of  one  penny  (2  cents)  per  word. 
The  result  would  be  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  an  immense 
increase  in  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have 
yet  to  recognize  that  since  the  first  cable 
was  laid  tibe  Atlantic  no  longer  exists. 
Nor  need  it  exist  if,  instead  of  being  a 
monopoly,  the  cables  were  common 
state  property. 

If  ihe  existing  cables  were  purchased 
by  the  governments  of  the  world  the 
extraordinary  large  sums  which  they  now 
pay  for  cable  messages  would  go  towards 
the  cost  of  purchasing  them.  Moreover, 
if  the  cables  were  state  or  national 
property  it  is  not  im^posavVA^  ^Qk^N.  ^^^^ 
tariff  could  be  made\eaa  ^i!k^\i  o\i^  "^eoifi] 
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a  word,  for  no  appreciable  increase  of 
expenditure  accompanies  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  traffic  over  a  wire  which  is 
almost  clear  profit.  If  the  traffic  in- 
creased, say  twelve  times,  under  a  penny 
tariff,  the  revenue  would  be  the  same  as 
at  present;  but  the  state  would  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  half  the  present  revenue 
of  the  companies. 

For  this  purpose  I  propose  that  the 
British  Postmaster-General  should  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Postmasters-Gen- 
eral of  the  world  for  arrivmg  at  a  com- 
mon basis  of  action  to  purchase  the 
existing  cables  at  the  market  price  of  the 
day.  For  it  is  abundantly  clear  to  every 
thinking  citizen  that  electricity  will  now 
be  increasingly,  and  very  soon  exclusively 
employed,  for  the  transmission  of  thought. 
The  day  is  coming  when  our  foreign 
merchants  will  telegraph  or  cable  all 
th^ir  letters.  It  is  tibe  spirit  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  Everything  is  being  done  to 
annihilate  space,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  send  a  cable  to  any  part  of  the  world 
as  easily  as  it  is  to  telephone  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  or  from  London  to 
Paris. 

But  until  that  time  comes  I  contend 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  land  service  to  com- 
pete with  the  cable  companies. 

ZONES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  sunmion 
together  a  European  Conference  to  estab- 
lish a  European  penny-a-word  rate  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  North  to  Marseilles  in 
the  South,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow. 
The  electric  wire  runs  over  every  part  of 
Europe;  and  the  internal  rates  of  each 
State  ttverage  about  one  half-penny  (one 
cent)  per  word.  In  Queensland,  one 
can  abeady  telegraph  3,000  mUes  for  a 
penny  a  word.  The  total  length  of 
Europe  is  about  8,400  miles,  and  its 
breadth  2,400  miles.  There  is  really 
nothing  except  official  prejudice  and 
unwillingness  to  accept  advice  from 
** outsiders/*   to   hinder    our   having   a 


European  penny-a-wcml  rate,  which 
would  be  profitable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  all  concerned,  and  that,  too,  without 
undue  delay  in  carrying  out  the  project. 
For  consider  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  we  have  only  to  connect  Fao  (Turk- 
ish), on  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the 
Indian  telegraph  system  by  means  of  a 
short  cable  (or  land  line)  to  Kurrachee. 
We  should  then  be  in  tel^raphic  com- 
munication with  the  whole  of  Asia.  A 
short  cable  would  also  be  required  to 
Port  Said.  Then  we  should  require  a 
land  line  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
Singapore;  and  short  cables  to  connect 
Singapore  with  the  Sumatran  and  Javan 
systems,  and  the  Javan  with  the  Austra- 
lian systems.  And,  finally,  we  might 
purchase  one  of  the  usdess  cables, 
presently  kept  idle,  connecting  England 
with  the  North  American  system.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  levy  the  fol- 
lowing as  initial  rates : 

INrriAL  RATES. 

.  To  any  part  of  Europe,  one  penny  per 
word. 

To  Egypt  and  Canada,  three-pence  per 
word. 

To  any  part  of  Asia,  six-pence  per  word. 

To  Australia,  one  shilling  per  word. 

In  adopting  the  **zone''  system  of 
minimum  rates,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  we  would  depend  upon  a  very  con- 
siderable development  of  the  present 
traffic  done  by  cable.  But  such  an  in- 
crease might  be  confidently  expected 
and  speedily  realized.  It  is  probably 
true  that,  with  such  facilities  and  mini- 
mum rates,  nine-tenths  of  the  business 
now  transacted  by  letter  would  be  put 
upon  the  wire,  for  no  merchant  would 
waste  his  valuable  time  in  ordering  by 
letter.  As  to  the  eiffect  of  such  a  stimulus 
to  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  let  any 
merchant  interested  in  a  reform  of  the 
kind  outlined,  be  referred  to,  and  let  us 
have  a  concensus  of  opinion  tabulated 
and  published.  For  a  start  in  such  a 
movement  we  might  arrange  in  Londoa 
a  convei^tion  wi&  France  for  an  ex- 
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diange  of  td^rams  at  one  penny  (two 
cents)  a  word,  a  penny  being  the  sum  of 
Ibe  two  internal  rat^;  and  in  a  brief 
period  the  benefits  to  Anglo-French 
commerce  would  be  so  remarkable  as  to 
induce  other  European  countries  to  join 
our  ''Tdegraph  Union." 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
cable  companies,  they  have  always  treated 
file  public  so  harshly  and  inconsider- 
ately that  they  deserve  no  consideration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  would 
be  able,  by  adopting  the  proposed 
''sone"  rates,  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
increased  traffic.  Competition  is  the 
only  policy  by  which  they  can  be  reformed 
or  forced  to  lower  the  present  exorbitant 
rates.  But  with  the  companies,  or  with- 
out them,  it  is  our  urgent  demand  to  see 
that  dieaper  dectric  conmiunication  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  traders  in  all  parts  ci  the 
world.  .    gg  .■^•l!j^'«^3'ii 

Meanwhile  I  would  invite  the  Anglo- 
American  Company  to  make  an  ex- 
periment by  instihiting  a  Sunday  or 
ni^tly  service  at  a  penny  per  woid  for 
pardy  social  messages,  the  use  of  codes 
being  strictly  forbidden.  I  am  quite 
ccmfident  that  they  would  realize  a  profit 
of  ^£50,000  for  the  first  year's  work. 

The  ten  cables  from  America  to  Britain 
could  easily  cany  800  words  a  minute,  or 
18,000  words  an  hour,  or  482,000  words 
every  day.  But  instead  of  having  cables 
canying  messages  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity they  cany  only  a  seventh  part  of  what 
tli^  could  be  made  to  carry. 

Again,  of  the  three  lines  to  Australia, 
we  find  they  can  carry  90  words  a  minute, 
or  189,600  words  a  day,  or  a  total  of 
51380,000  words  for  a  year  of  800  work- 
ing days.  At  one  shilling  per  word  thb 
Nrould  represent  j£2,594,000,  as  against 
die  present  income  of  j&420,000  for  a 
canying  capadty  of  2,100,000  words. 
Now  if  even  a  six-penny  (12  cents)  rate 
were  adopted  it  wcMild,  if  worked  to  the 
capacity  named  above,  represent 
iBl,297,000  for  receipts  against  the  pres- 
ent paltiy  income  of  £420,000. 

U  tihe  Cable  ffings  could  be  made  to 


see  a  little  farther  than  they  do  at  present 
I  held  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
them,  and  every  call  to  urge  them,  to 
establish  at  once  fomily  cables. 

FAfiOLT  CABLES. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  arranged, 
from  kindly  motives,  code  words  for 
friendly  or  social  messages.  But  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  social  messages 
should  be  sent  in  plain  English.  Take, 
for  example,  an  ordinary  rural  laborer 
and  consider  how  hopelessly  bewildered 
he  would  be  if  he  received  from  his  son 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada,  the 
cabled  word  ** conifer"  instead  of  the 
hearty  words,  "A  Merry  Christmas." 
The  same  case  applies  if  the  message 
comes  from  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand. 
The  middle  class  can  no  more  afford  to 
pay  the  existing  rates  than  the  poorer 
classes.  For  of  the  fifteen  millions  who 
left  Britain  forever  between  1815  and 
1900,  ten  millions  went  to  America  and 
the  Far  West.  Last  year  there  came 
from  Britain  in  America  money  orders 
ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  five  pounds, 
to  the  ''old  folks  at  home,"  of  not  less 
than  a  total  of  nearly  £2,000,000— the 
most  of  it  going  to  Ireland.  This  b  a 
proof  of  my  contention  that  the  best  kind 
of  Federation — that  of  loving  hearts  and 
true — ^finds  its  readiest  channel  of  com- 
munication through  the  portals  of  the 
post-office. 

According  to  the  British  Colonial  list, 
there  are  tens  of  millions  of  British-bom 
people  residing  beyond  the  seas.  There 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  home  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  has  not  sent  at 
least  one  member  of  it  to  a  distant  land. 
And  I  venture,  therefore,  to  assert  that  if 
the  directors  of  our  leading  cable  com- 
panies in  Britain  will  listen  to  my  modest 
suggestion,  and  arrange  a  {dan  for  trans- 
mitting cable  messages  in  plain  En^ish, 
without  the  use  of  the  code,  they  will  not 
only  confer  novel,  widespread,  and  ex- 
quisite happiness  on  lat^  tlmtx^c^t^  c!l 
deserving  persona,  but  teiNeaX,  %a  V\^  i 
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flash  of  lightnings  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  loyal  loving  sons  that  stand  ready,  all 
over  the  world,  to  prove,  in  the  hour  of 
trial  their  devotion  to  the  Mother  Land. 

COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Colonial  Conference  held  in  Lon- 
don as  I  write  is  a  sign  of  the  times  to  all 
mterested  in  Peace  and  Progress,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  beyond 
the  seas.  It  is  an  object  lesson  to  the 
nders  of  the  world.  For  here  we  find 
the  responsible  leaders  in  distant  colonies 
who  have  come  together  to  discuss  face 
to  face  the  questions  dealing  with  Unity 
and  Progress,  and  who  find  that  even  the 
cable  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  im- 
portance in  intercourse  with  vital,  Ln- 
penal  concerns.  It  signalizes  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Colonial  Grovem- 
ment  Among  the  questions  under  con- 
sideration that  of  Imperial  cables  is 
certainly  not  the  least  And  as  it  is  of 
world-wide  interest  I  transcribe  it:  it  is 
the  resolution  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
was  passed  in  these  terms : 

*'  (1)  In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference 
the  provision  of  alternative  routes  of 
cable  communications  is  desirable»  but 
in  deciding  upon  such  routes  the  question 
of  the  steategic  advantages  should  re- 
ceive the  fullest  consideration;  (2)  that 
landing  licenses  should  not  operate  for 
a  longer  period  than  twenty  years,  and 
that  when  subsidies  are  agreed  to  be 
paid  they  should  be  arranged  on  the 
'standard  revenue  principle,' — i.  c,  half 
the  receipts  after  a  fixed  gross  revenue 
has  been  earned  to  be  utilized  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  subsidy  and  by 
agreement  for  the  reduction  of  rates.'* 

This  resolution  is,  I  hope,  the  first 
step  for  accomplishing  the  object  I  have 
in  view,  namdy,  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  cables  by  the  government.  It 
is  an  object  worth  fighting  for,  and  in 
the  end  it  means  Progress  and  Peace. 


Our  descendents  will  be  amazed  to 
learn  how  long  we  abstained  from  mak- 
ing full,  free,  and  more  popular  use  of 
electricity  wherever  possible.  And  not 
less  so  when  history  records  that  for 
generations  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
content  to  allow  the  Cable  Kings  to 
impose  the  crushing  tax  of  over  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum  on  British 
foreign  trade.  Yet,  even  at  this  time,  if 
the  British  and  Colonial  governments 
would  combine  with  other  Powers  to 
buy  up  the  shares  of  the  existing  com- 
panies, the  Cable  Tariff  might  easQy 
become  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  mankind  everywhere.  And  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Telegraph  Union 
becoming  as  popular  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  the  Postal  Union  is  to-day. 

It  is  high  time  to  do  something  for  the 
toiling,  anxious,  over-taxed  merchants 
everywhere  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  well-being  of  mankind  in  all  countries; 
who  will  this  very  day  find  bread  for  our 
workers,  and  employment  for  our  ships. 
It  is  surely  high  time,  also,  to  do  some- 
thing for  that  typical  figure,  the  bronzed 
and  bare-armed  emigrant  toiling  in  a 
distant  land,  and  for  that  other  pathetic, 
bowed  figure,  the  emigrant's  old  father 
or  mother,  left  at  "home."  It  is  for 
this  object  I  ask  consideration  and 
support  for  my  proposals  now  submitted, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  I  have  given 
my  past  life  and  shall  devote  my  remain- 
ing years.  For  it  is  by  electricity  and 
the  cable  we  shall  best  gain 

*'Tfae  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the 
World" 

Above  all,  it  is  by  this  means  we  shall 
hasten  the  speedy  realization  of  the  poet'a 
dream —  ' 

"That  man  to  man  the  worid  o*cr 
ShaU  brothers  be  for  a*  that'* 

J.   HSNNIKXB  HbATON. 

London^  England. 
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Seoretary  of  the  Board  of  Regento  of  Normal  Sehools  of  Wisoonnn. 


ALTHOUGH  President  Roosevelt, 
in  the  clearest  terms,  has  declined 
to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1908,  yet  the  belief  that  he  will  per- 
mit his  name  to  go  before  the  National 
Convention  influences  a  vast  number  of 
voters.  Such  voters  do  not  take  into 
account  his  sincerity  and  firmness  nor 
file  unwritten  law  that  a  President  shall 
serve  but  two 'terms.  Without  doubt, 
this  persistent  belief  in  President  Roose- 
velt's candidacy  is  due  to  a  firm  belief  in 
the  man,  his  principles  and  his  work. 
But  there  is  also  a  bdief  that  this  work 
will  not  be  finished  on  March  4,  1909. 
Men  of  all  parties  hold  that  the  wide- 
spread mov^nent  to  regulate  public-ser- 
vice corporations  and  to  restrain  the 
inordinate  power  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies, has  only  just  begun.  Hence  the 
popular  demand  that  President  Roose- 
vdt  shaU  be  a  candidate  for  the  third 
term  is  based  on  the  theory  that  he  is  the 
best  one  qualified  to  carry  forward  that 
great  work. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  now  the  ominous  figure 
on  the  Republican  horizon.  He  looms 
up  with  ever  increasing  proportions.  He 
is  honest,  able  and  stands  for  the  strict 
regulation  of  corporations  and  for  the 
economic  rights  of  the  people.  If  the 
Republican  party  shall  nominate  a  can- 
didate favorable  to  the  special  interests, 
Biyan  will  be  elected. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  is  the 
logical  successor  of  President  Roosevelt. 
As  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  he  began 
and  carried  forward  to  a  successful  issue, 
die  movement  to  control  the  railroads. 
Hie  laws  which  he  secured  were  in  the 
highest  degree  constructive  measures. 
In  die  United  States  Senate,  he  is  the 
foremost  supporter  of  the  President 
He  is  absolutdy  honest,  has  rare  ability 


and  possesses  indomitable  courage.  His 
popularity  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the 
President.  In  th  Eeastem  states,  in  the 
whole  Middle  West,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  Pacific  states  he  is  loved 
and  admired  for  his  work  as  Grovemor 
and  Senator.  That  work  is  here  briefiy 
described. 

HIS  early  ufe. 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette  is  of  French 
Huguenot  extraction  and  was  bom  a  few 
miles  from  Madison,  in  1855.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  the  farm  where  he 
formed  friendships  which  are  still  strong. 
In  September,  1906,  he  spoke  at  a  village 
near  his  old  home  and  the  farmers  for 
miles  around  came  to  hear  the  friend 
whose  father  and  mother  many  of  them 
well  remember;  and  there  was  pathos 
in  the  respectful  and  almost  reverent 
attention  which  they  paid  to  the  man 
whose  ability  and  success  in  life  were 
based,  as  they  well  knew,  on  absolute 
integrity,  earnestness,  and  high  ideak. 
The  speaker  was  plainly  conscious  of  the 
affectionate  attitude  of  his  audience,  and 
they  in  turn  knew  with  added  power, 
how  potent  his  life  and  work  had  become 
in  Ainerican  public  life.  These  early 
boyhood  and  manhood  friendships  dis- 
close the  real  character  of  the  man. 

IN  THE  XTNIVER8ITT. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Wbconsin 
in  1874,  and  during  his  college  course 
won  the  championship  for  his  university 
in  an  interstate  contest  in  oratory.  On 
that  occasion,  his  oration  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  revealed  to  his  judges  and  audi- 
ence a  new  style  of  oratory,  forceful  and 
earnest  In  1879,  he  graduated  from 
the  general  science  coot&e  %iA  m  \^^^ 
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from  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  During  the  years 
since  his  graduation,  he  has  kept  in 
touch  with  great  numbers  of  the  alumni 
and  students  of  the  university.  Living 
in  Madison,  he  has  been  able  to  meet 
iheir  leaders,  attend  their  games  and 
address  their  public  meetings.  While 
he  was  Grovemor,  no  victorious  football 
team  ever  failed  to  go  up  to  the  Capitol 
and  call  for  "  Bob"  to  address  them.  A 
speech  by  him  at  the  huge  university 
gymnasium  was  always  the  occasion  of 
college  enthusiasm.  During  the  current 
university  lecture  course,  he  will  deliver 
to  the  students  his  lecture  on  "Hamlet." 

AS  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,    1880-1884. 

In  1880,  he  b^an  the  practice  of  law 
in  Madison.  Although  r^arded  by  the 
politicians  as  a  mere  boy  who  had  just 
graduated  from  the  university,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  district  attorneyship 
of  Dane  county.  The  older  members  of 
the  bar  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  sudden 
promotion.  The  politicians  had  other 
plans.  La  Follette,  in  this,  his  first  cam- 
paign, appealed  directly  to  the  voters. 
His  enemies  say  that  he  drove  at  nights 
to  the  farms  and  towns  surrounding 
Madison,  and  calling  out  the  voter  in 
the  dark,  told  him  mysteriously  and 
with  great  earnestness,  that  the  ring  in 
power  must  be  defeated.  The  truth  is 
that  the  young  leader  made  his  first 
campaign  with  that  directness  and  energy 
whidi  have  since  made  him  so  well 
known.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-five, 
without  experience  at  the  bar,  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  the  second 
largest  county  of  the  state.  He  held 
this  office  for  four  years  and  performed 
its  duties  honestly  and  ably.  He  pre- 
pared* his  cases  with  the  utmost  care. 
His  juiy  trials  attracted  most  attention 
and  students  from  the  university  fre- 
quently attended  them.  Men  still  re- 
member the  talk  of  the  brilliant  record 
he  made  as  district  attorney  from  1880 
to  1884. 


IN  CONGRESS,   1884  to  1890. 

He  entered  Congress,  one  of  the  very 
youngest  members  of  that  body  in  1884 
and  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  six  years.  During  his  last 
term,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  when  McKinl^  was 
chairman.  The  appointment  of  so  young 
a  member  was  a  marked  tribute  to  his 
abQit^  and  McKinl^  on  more  than  one 
occasion  testified  to  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  work  of  La  Follette  on  that 
committee. 

When  he  first  entered  Congress,  he 
was  called  upon  by  a  miUionaire  SenatcNr 
from  his  state  and  asked  to  what  com- 
mittees he  would  like  to  be  assigned. 
La  Follette  mentioned  certain  committees 
but  was  surprised  a  few  days  later  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  {daced  on  the 
committee  on  Lidian  i^airs.  There 
were  no  Lidians  in  his  district  in  Wis- 
consin and  he  had  made  no  study  of 
Indian  affairs.  After  the  committee  had 
been  oiganized,  he  was  appointed  a 
subcommittee  of  one  to  consider  and 
report  on  a  bill  to  enable  lumber  ccHn- 
panies  to  acquire  vast  quantities  of  timber 
belonging  to  the  Menomonie  Valley 
Indians.  He  soon  discovered  that  the 
bUl  was  framed  to  steal  timber  from  the 
Indians.  He  made  an  adverse  report 
to  the  committee.  He  was  at  once 
waited  upon  by  the  millionaire  senator 
who  was  a  lumberman  and  the  merits 
and  pressing  necessity  of  the  bill  were 
explained  to  the  young  congressman  who 
was  not  convinced  by  the  logic  or  power 
brought  to  bear.  The  senator  called 
again  and  again.  The  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee  of  Wisconsin 
was  summoned  to  Washington  and  he 
labored  with  the  subcommittee.  But 
La  Follette  stuck  to  his  adverse  report 

THE  MARinMB  CANAL  COlfPANT  OF 
NICABAOUA. 

On  January  10, 1888,  Senator  Edmunds 
from  the  Foreign  Rdations  committee^ 
reported  back  to  tfie  Senate  favorably  a 
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bfll  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua.  The  biU  was 
read  twice  by  tide  and  Edmunds  gave 
notice  of  debate  on  the  subject  the  fol- 
lowing week.  When  the  bill  came  before 
flie  Senate  for  discussion  on  February 
Mth,  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  proposed  law  failed 
to  protect  the  government  of  the  United 
States  from  paying  the  bonds  of  this 
private  company  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
company.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
in  a  former  bill  before  the  Senate  to  in- 
corporate a  private  company  which  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  protected  by  an 
express  provision  from  the  payment  of 
the  bonds  of  the  private  company.  He 
quoted  Senator  Edmunds  as  then  stating 
tfiat  he  was  in  favor  of  putting  handcufps 
on  the  private  company  by  such  a  pro- 
vision. Considerable  discussion  followed 
in  which  senators  tried  to  show  that  the 
two  private  companies  were  different. 
But  Senator  Vest  was  not  satisfied  and 
on  February  27th,  he  introduced  the 
fcdlowing  amendment:  ** Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held 
or  construed  to  in  any  manner  involve 
the  United  States  in  any  pecuniary  obli- 
gation whatever  other  than  in  respect  of 
the  payment  of  tolls  as  provided  in  this 
act"  On  this  amendment,  he  insisted 
on  a  roll  call.  The  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21,  Senator 
Hoar  being  among  those  who  voted  in 
favor  of  ti^e  amendment  and  Senators 
Aldridi,  Gorman,  Spooner,  Allison,  Cul- 
lom,  Piatt,  and  Sawyer  voting  against 
the  amendment  The  bill  without  this 
amendment  passed  the  Senate,  February 
27,  1888. 

Somewhat  later,  and  while  the  presi- 
dential campaign  was  in  full  progress, 
the  bill  came  bdfore  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  at  that  time  had  a 
Democratic  majority.  When  the  bill 
was  being  considered,  it  was  observed 
that  Mr.  Hul.  B.  Thompson  of  KentucI^, 
an  ex-member  *of  tibie  House  and  the 


soliciting  agent  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conmiittee  was  actively  con- 
ferring with  members  of  his  party  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  bill  was  brought 
up  again  and  again  but  each  time,  nearly 
aU  former  objectors  were  strangely  ab- 
sent But  La  Follette  and  Nils  P. 
Haugen  of  Wisconsin  were  among  those 
found  objecting  to  its  consideration  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  Not  long 
afterwards,  a  messenger  from  the  Senate 
chamber  asked  them  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  millionaire  senator 
from  Wisconsin.  They  found  there  the 
senator  and  also  Mr.  W.  W.  Dudley  of 
Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  finance  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  The  two  members 
of  the  House  were  told  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  pending  cam- 
paign that  the  bill  guaranteeing  the  bonds 
of  the  private  company  should  become 
a  law.  They  asked  in  what  respect  it 
could  be  so  important  and  were  informed 
that  the  company  had  agreed,  if  the  bill 
became  a  law,  to  pay  $100,000  into  the 
campaign  fund  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  was  further  explained  that  Delaware 
was  then  Democratic,  that  by  the  law  of 
that  state,  only  land-holders  could  vote 
and  that  some  of  the  money  would  be 
used  to  buy  up  cheap  swamp  lands  to 
be  given  to  laboring  men  and  thus  carry 
Delaware  for  the  Republican  party. 
The  two  inquiring  members  of  the  House 
then  asked  what  PhU.  B.  Thompson  had 
been  doing  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  House  and  they  were  told  that  the 
company  had  also  agreed  to  pay  $100,000 
into  the  Democratic  campaign  fund  if 
the  bill  should  become  a  law.  Had  the 
bill  passed,  there  might  have  been  a 
sudden  increase  of  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  landholders  in  Delaware. 
La  FoUette  and  Haugen  went  back  to 
the  House  and  kept  on  objecting  to  the 
bill  which  was  defeated. 

THE  SIOUX  INDIAN   RESERVATION. 

In  1890,  a  bill  was  pending,  providing 
for  a  grant  to  a  railroad  coixi^«sr]  ^  o\  ^^ 
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ight  of  way  across  the  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  in  Dakota.^  An  amendment 
gave  to  the  company  sufficient  land  to 
control  every  town-site  on  the  line  within 
the  Reservation.  La  FoUette  in  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  strenuously 
opposed  this  bold  attempt  at  legislative 
confiscation.  Shortly  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session,  the  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee  of  Wisconsin 
said  at  the  Ebbitt  House  in  Washington 
to  Nils  P.  Haugen,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  the  same  state,  that  La  Fol- 
lette  in  opposing  the  railroad  interests  of 
the  country  would  soon  find  railroads 
enough  in  his  own  district  to  defeat  him. 
Mr.  Haugen  was  at  the  Capitol  half  an 
hour  later  telling  La  FoUette  of  the 
threat.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee 
was  abo  at  the  Capitol  b^ging  Mr. 
Haugen  not  to  tell  La  FoUette  what  had 
been  said.  La  FoUette  was  defeated  at 
the  next  election. 

A  ten-years'  contest — 1890-1900. 

He  was  now  remanded  to  private  life 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  During  this 
time,  he  held  no  official  position.  A 
powerful  ring  in  his  party  parcelled  out 
the  offices,  state  and  national,  and 
quietly  but.:,  effectively  determined  that 
on  account  of  his  independence  and  for 
his  opposition  to  the  senior  senator  from 
Wisconsin,  he  should  hold  no  office 
whatever.  In  the  early  nineties,  this 
senator  called  La  FoUette  to  MUwaukee 
and  indirectly  offered  him  a  large  roU  of 
money  if  he  would  betray  a  public  trust, 
and  aid  in  violating  the  sanctity  of  a 
court  of  justice.  This  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  La  FoUette.  He  said 
recently  that  it  changed  the  current  of 
his  life  and  that  he  then  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  fight^such  men  and  their  sys- 
tem. In  1894,  he.  sent  out  fifteen  hun- 
dred letters  '  uiging  the  leaders  of  his 
party  to  nominate  as  governor  an  honest 
man.  Nils  P.  Haugen.  But  the  ring, 
supported  by  the  special  interests  and 


corporations  compassed  his  defeat  In 
1896,  La  Fdlette  himsdf  was  a  candidate 
for  governor  and  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  state  convention  were  jdedged 
to  his  nomination.  No  one  but  the 
corrupt  management  of  the  convention 
knows  what  deals  were  made,  what 
official  positions  were  held  out  as  in- 
ducements, nor  how  much  money  was 
given  in  direct  bribes  to  defeat  the  choice 
of  the  people 

THE  CONVENTION  OF   1898. 

But  La  FoUette  was  again  a  candidate 
for  governor  in  1898.  Again  were  a 
majority  of  the  del^;ates  elected  pledged 
to  his  support.  This  time,  the  crime  of 
bribery  was  deariy  and  definitely  estab- 
lished. Honest  del^;ates  came  to  his 
rooms  on  the  night  preceding  the  con- 
vention and  told  him  they  had  been 
offered  money  to  vote  against  him. 
Some  of  these  delegates  lat^  in  public 
meetings  testified  to  this  fact  .  A  man 
who  b  now  an  ex-governor  paid  $700 
for  a  bunch  of  delegates.  La  FoUette,  in 
numerous  speeches  in  Wisconsin  in  1906 
said  that  he  had  it  directly  from  one  of 
the  ring  that  it  cost  them  just  $8»900  to 
carry  that  convention.  At  midnight, 
preceding  the  convention,  Charies  Pfister, 
then  one  of  the  political  bosses,  and 
recently  indicted  for  a  crime  by  the  grand 
jury  in  WQwaukee,  came  to  La  FoUette's 
rooms  and  said :  *'  Wehavegot  you  skinned, 
Bob;  but  if  you  wiU  behave  yoursdf,  we 
wiU  take  care  of  you.*'  Quidc  as  a  flash 
came  the  answer:  ^I  can  take  care  of 
myself."  After  the  lapse  of  eig^t  years, 
Mr.  Pfister  may  be  able  to  see  the  error 
in  his  statement  that  night  if  not  of  aU 
his  ways.  Since  that  night,  he  has  lost 
many  thousand  doUars  on  his  newspaper, 
the  Sentinel,  he  has  seen  his  friends 
driven  from  power  and  he  himsdf  has 
been  indicted  for  crime  in  his  own  dty; 
in  November,  1906,  the  peoi^e  ot  Mil- 
waukee, urged  by  La  FoUette  rejected 
the  honest  and  courageous  dbtrict  at- 
torney who  had  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
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the  millionaire  Pfister.  In  the  mean- 
time. La  FoUette  has  been  elected  Grov- 
eraor  of  Wisconsin  and  United  States 
Senator  and  the  people  of  his  common- 
wealth and  a  rising  party  in  numerous 
states  are  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of 
conferring  upon  him  the  highest  honor 
in  this  countoy. 

Twice  had  La  FoUette  been  a  candidate 
for  governor  and  twice  had  he  been  de- 
feated. In  die  long  contest  in  Wisconsin, 
he  says  he  has  been  caUed  everything  but 
a  quitter.  His  candidacy  by  1898,  haid 
become  formidable  to  the  ring.  The 
offer  from  Charles  Pfister  that  night  did 
not  spring  from  generosity,  but  from 
fear.  From  Washington  came  a  tempt- 
ing offer  of  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
troisuiy  department  to  get  him  out  of 
the  state.  His  law  practice  had  been 
neglected.  He  was  known  to  be  in 
d^t.  Back  of  that  offer  was  the  sordid 
theory  of  Charles  II. — ^that  every  man 
has  his  price;  with  some  it  is  money, 
with  others  office.  The  cynical  good- 
natured  lau^  suggests  an  ulterior  motive 
back  of  int^rity  in  public  life.  David 
Rose,  the  friend  of  Pfister  and  the  former 
mayor  of  MQwaukee  weU  expressed  this 
view  and  type  of  mind  in  his  statement: 
'"Iliis  dying  for  principle  is  aU  rot." 

LA  FOLLETTTS'S  CAMPAIGN   IN    1900. 

In  1900,  he  was,  for  the  third  time,  a 
candidate  for  governor.  Nearly  every 
congressional  district  had  an  opposing 
candidate.  Yet  one  by  one,  every  op- 
ponent withdrew  from  the  contest.  The 
peojde  in  every  district  had  compeUed 
dieir  retirement  No  such  victory  over 
the  politicians  had  ever  before  been 
adiieved  in  the  state.  This  result  had 
been  accomfdished  against  the  greatest 
Republican  daQy  paper  in  Wisconsin 
and  against  the  corporations  and  leading 
politicians.  When  the  state  convention 
met,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  better 
govenunent  was  unanimously  nominated 
bj  acclamation,  and  was  elected  governor 
in  die  foOowiiig  November. 


THB  LEGISLATURE  OF   1901. 


The  state  legislature  met  in  January, 
1901.  The  Republicans  had  a  dear 
majority  in  both  houses.  The  platform 
of  their  party  in  1898  and  in  1900  had 
declared  unmistakably  for  a  primary 
election  law.  For  ten  years,  the  man 
who  was  now  governor  had  advocated 
the  principle  of  direct  nominations  by 
the  people  without  interference  by  the 
politicians.  The  people  in  two  elections 
had  voted  for  that  principle.  Yet,  when 
the  question  came  before  the  legislature 
a  powerful  corporation  lobby  defeated 
the  primary  election  biU  and  also  a  biU 
for  the  equal  taxation  of  railway  property. 
Hon.  A.  R.  Hall,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature at  that  time  and  a  man  of  marked 
integrity,  stated  over  his  own  signature: 
**  It  was  boastfuUy  stated  by  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  raUway  companies  just 
after  the  defeat  of  the  railroad  taxation 
bills  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
that  no  bills  had  been  enacted  into  law 
during  the  sixteen  years  last  past  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  when  objected  to 
by  the  railroads."  Governor  La  FoUette 
afterwards  publicly  said  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  been  corrupted  by  every  form 
of  vice;  that  members  had  been  brought 
to  the  chambers  intoxicated;  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  money  had  been 
offered  and  accepted;  but  tfiat  money 
was  offered  and  refused  was  susceptible 
of  proof.  Governor  La  FoUette  and  the 
people  were  given  a  striking  object-lesson 
of  the  power  of  a  ring  of  professional 
politicians  supported  by  a  lobby  sent  by 
the  public-service  corporations. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF   1902. 

This  defeat  caUed  out  aU  that  was  best 
in  a  virile,  able  and  honest  man.  He 
sprang  to  the  contest  with  renewed  vigor. 
He  saw  that  free  government  is  but  a 
name  if  the  wiU  of  great  majorities 
definitely  registered  at  ttie  polls  can  be 
defeated  by  iqpney.  He  informed  every 
voter  in  ike  d^te  that  their  expressed 
win  had  beenf  defeated  by  a  cotra^ 
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lobby  in  the  Capitol.  By  conferences 
with  hundreds  who  visited  Madison,  by 
earnest  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  he  created  a  strong  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  both  a  primary  election  law 
and  a  law  for  the  equitable  taxation  of 
railway  property. 

The  contest  was  now  before  the  voters 
in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  state 
convention  to  be  held  on  July  17,  1902. 
It  was  fought  out  with  vigor  in  every 
voting  precinct  in  the  state.  The  Stal- 
warts established  in  Milwaukee  what 
was  widely  known  as  the  Eleventh  Floor 
League,  having  a  paid  staff  of  organizers 
and  stenographers  to  make  public  opinion 
against  La  FoUette  and  the  plan  of  direct 
nominations.  The  politicians  and  the 
corporations  bought  up  three  hundred 
country  newspapers  and  sent  out  from  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  HermanQ  building 
in  Milwaukee  carefully  prepared  edi- 
torials purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
local  editors.  They  united  on  a  candi- 
date subservient  to  their  interests.  They 
put  in  practice  the  advice  of  the  sharp 
l^al  practitioner,  "  When  you  have  n't  a 
case,  abuse  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side." 
They  avoided  the  real  issues  raised  by 
the  governor,  and  from  three  hundred 
villages  and  cities,  they  made  the  state 
ring  with  denunciations  of  the  **  populist** 
and  "demagogue"  who  had  simply  ad- 
vocated the  direct  nomination  of  public 
officials  and  the  equal  taxation  of  all 
property.  But  the  strenuous  governor 
was  also  appealing  to  public  opinion 
and  in  the  primaries  which  followed, 
three-fourths  of  the  delegates  elected 
were  pledged  to  his  renomination. 

THE    REPUBLICAN   STATE   CONVENTION 

OF    1902. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of 
1902  was  held  in  the  huge  university 
gymnasium  at  Madison,  the  home  ci^ 
of  Grovemor  La  FoUette  and  the  home 
city  also  of  his  arch  enemy.  Senator 
John  C.  Spooner.  More  than  a  thousand 
del^ates  were  present  from  every  part 


of  Wisconsin.  Twice  had  the  party 
violated  its  platform  pledges  to  the 
people;  and  now  more  than  two  hundred 
del^;ates  were  there  with  unblushing 
front  in  the  bad  cause.  These  were  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  Senator  Spooner 
and  of  the  public-service  corporations. 
But  eight  hundred  delegates  were  also 
there  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  for 
a  primary  election  law  and  for  the  just 
taxation  of  railway  property,  and  to 
nominate  their  loved  and  admired  leader. 
The  proceedings  were  orderiy,  but  there 
was  an  air  of  expectation  in  the  great 
assemblage  for  the  moment  when  the 
governor  and  finest  orator  (ff  the  common- 
wealth was  to  be  nominated. 

His  formal  nomination  was  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  convention  and  a 
committee  was  dispatched  to  invite  the 
nominee  to  address  the  convention.  When 
he  appeared,  nothing  was  wanting  in 
the  ovation.  Before  him  were  the 
men  who  for  months  had  denounced  his 
every  act.  There,  too,  were  his  loyal 
friends  from  Lake  Superior  to  Blinois, 
and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  home  city  saw  a  great  host 
summoned  there  after  ten  years  of  pub- 
lic service  for  good  government.  His 
wife  and  daughter  and  little  son,  closer 
to  him  than  any  in  that  great  array  of 
dose  personal  friends,  were  just  at  his 
right  on  the  platform.  His  address  had 
been  carefully  prepared;  but  in  delivery 
and  eloquence  it  held  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  great  audience,  and  when  published 
in  the  next  morning's  papers,  had  a 
profound  influence  in  the  state.  At  the 
close  he  said:  ''I  do  not  treasure  one 
personal  injury  or  lodge  in  memory  one 
personal  insult.  The  span  of  my  life  is 
too  short  for  that.  But  so  much  as  it 
pleases  God  to  spare  unto  me,  I  shall 
give,  whether  in  the  public  service  or  out 
of  it,  to  the  contest  for  good  government.** 

In  the  campaign  which  followed, 
La  FoUette  spoke  fifty-five  consecu- 
tive nights  and  a  greater  number  of 
times  during  the  days  as  he  went  from 
city  to  city.    On  the  last  nif^  ol  the 
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campaign,  at  Waukesha,  he  spoke  for 
three  hours  and  his  voice  was  dear  and 
strong.  The  following,  delivered  in  Mil- 
waukee, on  September  30,  190^,  is  an 
example  of  his  appeal  to  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty: 

**I  would  wrong  no  man  and  do  in- 
justice to  no  corporation.  I  believe  that 
every  interest  that  is  affected  by  legisla- 
tion is  entitled  to  be  heard  before  legis- 
lative committees  and  have  its  case 
fairly  and  fully  stated  to  both  Senate  and 
Assembly.  Every  cause,  whether  it  be 
a  good  cause  or  a  bad  one,  has  a  right  to 
the  strongest  presentation  of  every  fact 
and  every  argument  it  has  to  offer. 

"Recognizing  this  principle  of  funda- 
mental justice,  the  public-service  cor- 
porations were  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  bills  of  the  tax  commission 
before  the  committee  on  taxation  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  sitting  in  joint  and 
public  session  for  several  days  in  succes- 
Bion.  There  were  present  the  ablest 
corporation  counsel  in  t^e  country.  These 
gentlemen  argued  their  cases  with  the 
learning  and  ability  to  be  expected  from 
able  lawyers.  They  were  diere  in  the 
dischaige  of  a  plain  professional  duty, 
wiiich  th^  performed  with  honor  to 
themsdves  and  efficiently  as  well,  publicly 
and  before  all  men. 

**  But  there  are  lobbyists  of  a  very  differ- 
ent class  and  lobbying  of  a  very  different 
kind  in  the  interest  of  these  public-service 
corporations.  It  is  a  kind  of  legislative 
lobbying  which  demands  public  atten- 
tion and  public  condemnation.  It  is 
a  kind  which  seeks  the  darkness  rather 
than  the  light;  which  does  its  most  evil 
work  bdiind  locked  doors  and  drawn 
Uinds;  which  undermines  official  obli- 
gation, destroys  character,  sneers 
official  honesty  and  calls  politiparjnt^rity 
'Apolitical  hypqprisy?  Ix)ng  service  and 
oitical  legislative  situation  sometim^ 
emboldeiis  it  to  intrude  upon  the  legis- 
lative floors,  where  personal  direction  is 
given  to  securing  the  defeat  or  the  passage 
off  bills  aa  tiie  interests  of  the  corporations 


dictate.  It  has  favors  to  bestow  with 
free  hand  upon  'friendly'  officials  and 
members  of  the  legislature.  It  dealt  in 
railroad  passes  without  limit  before  they 
were  abolished,  and  now  furnishes  mileage 
books  on  the  sly  whenever  it  can  buy 
legislative  service  in  exchange  for  free 
transportation.  'It  has  its  friendly  allies 
in  both  political  parties  and  is  a  part  of 
the  controlling  force  of .  both  political 
machines.  It  finds  newspapers  pliant  to 
its  purpose,  and  correspondents  to  pursue 
public  officials  who  are  hostile  to  its 
measures  and  its  methods. 

"But  the  highest  art  in  legislative 
manipulation  by  those  powerful  interests 
lies  in  so  marshaling  forces  back  of 
stronger  and  better  members  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  support  or  oppose  measures 
in  response  to  theapparently '  independent  * 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  In  every 
city  and  town  men  who  can  wield  an  in- 
fluence more  or  less  potent  are  selected 
by  the  corporation  and  their  services 
secured  as  required.  Their  connection  | 
with  the  corporation  is  never  made  con- 
spicuous— indeed,  it  is  not  usually  known 
at  all.  This  enables  them  to  stand  ever 
ready  with  an  'unbiased  opinion'  upon 
the  corporation  side  of  any  question 
which  is  presented.  Posing  as  'private* 
citizens  the  weight  of  their  position  and 
influence  in  the  community  is  made  to 
appear  'disinterested'  and  to  count 
strongly  for  the  corporation  upon  any 
matter  or  thing  in  which  its  interests  are 
involved,  from  a  railway  crossing  to  the 
quiet  organization  of  a  local  and  secretly 
conducted  campaign  in  opposition  to 
railway  tax  bills.  These  very  discreet 
and  unannounced  agents  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  useful  in  silently  directing  the 
sentiment  of  the  shippers  of  a  community 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  railway 
interests.  Votes  were  changed  upon  the 
raUway  bills  in  the  last  legislature  by 
drawing  upon  the  shippers  who  receive 
special  favors  and  alarming  others  who 
were  in  a  position,  as  they  mistakenly 
supposed,  to  be  injured  by  threats  of 
advanced  freight  rates,  to  bear  d<cwTk  ^w. 
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their  representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
vote  against  the  railway  tax  bills.  In 
consequence,  many  members  were  sur- 
prised and  bewildered  at  the  solicitude 
for  railroad  interests  suddenly  made 
manifest  by  certain  of  their  constituents. 
Could  they  have  known  the  inspiration 
and  true  source  of  this  'apparent  concern 
on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  they  acceded  to 
these  demands,  their  letters  and  tele- 
grams would  have  had  much  less  weight 
in  aiding  to  defeat  the  taxation  bills.  In 
some  instances,  legislators  themselves 
were  threatened  directly  with  business 
annihilation  unless  they  ceased  their 
support  of  the  taxation  bills.  Members 
whose  business  interests  were  dependent 
upon  reliable,  reasonable  and  customary 
transportation  rates,  who  favored  and 
proposed  to  vote  for  the  tax  commission 
bills,  assert  that  they  were  ordered  to 
vote  against  them  or  suffer*  the  conse- 
quences of  extortionate  freight  rates 
which  would  destroy  business.  It  mat- 
tered not  that  the  companies  back  of  the 
lobby  agents  might  not  attempt  to  exe- 
cute these  threats;  it  mattered  not  that 
to  do  so  would  violate  express  statutes 
enacted  to  prevent  discriminations;  it 
mattered  not  that  the  members  might 
have  known  that  at  the  end  of  protracted 
litigation  they  would  get  redress  for  such 
wrongs;  it  was  easier  for  them  to  avoid 
such  contest  and  yield  to  such  demands 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence 
and  the  future  support  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

"Mark  you,  this  arrogant  and  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  the  corporation 
lobby  was  not  employed  to  defeat  l^is- 
lation  conceived  in  hostility  and  framed 
by  demagogues  to  cripple  public-service 
corporations  and  advance  selfish  political 
interests.  These  threats  were  made  to 
defeat  bills  drawn  by  a  non-partisan 
conmiissibn  of  experts,  after  patient  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  so  conserva- 
tively drawn  as  to  exact  less  than  the 
corporation's  proportionate  share  of  the 
general  tax  burden.    This  was  not  the 


desperate  defense  of  corporations  fighting- 
with  fair  and  lawful  weapons  to  maintain 
the  right  and  protect  their  interests  from 
unjust  encroachments.  This  was  the 
unlawful  use  of  great  powers  which  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  state  for  the 
general  good,  and  now  employed  by 
them  to  perpetuate  wrong  against  the 
state.  This  was  compelling  the  citizen 
who  had  been  robbed  to  aid  in  further 
plundering  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

**  How  unworthy  this  attitude  of  aggre- 
gate wealth  toward  the  state,  toward 
individual  tax  payers  and  private  cor- 
porations! How  mean  the  spirit!  How 
unpatriotic  this  defiance  of  the  plain, 
simple  demands  of  justice!  And  they' 
control  and  manipulate  legislation  and 
undermine  representative  government 
only  that  they  may  escape  the  payment  of 
an  equal  and  just  share  of  the  public  tax. 

''9iame  upon  the  American  citis^i 
whose  spirit  does  not  rise  in  indignation 
against  such  violation,  not  only  of  the 
conmion  and  statutory  law,  but  of  every 
principle  upon  i/^hich  American  govern- 
ment is  founded  and  every  line  of  the 
glorious  history  of  our  country.  We 
have  become  a  race  of  degenerates  if  we 
do  not  resent  the  arrogance  of  these 
corporations  which  owe  the  state  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  and  refuse 
to  pay;  these  corporations  which  deny 
the  ascertained  facts,  fiippantly  reject 
the  finding  of  the  tax  commission  diey 
asked  to  have  established  at  public 
expense,  and  whose  recommendations 
they  promised  to  accept;  these  corpora- 
tions which  in  defiance  of  law  and  morals, 
would  control  legislation  through  bribery 
and  threats.  This  is  not  an  issue  on 
which  to  invoke  party  sentiment.  It 
challenges  the  manhood  and  patriotism 
of  every  honest  citizen  of  the  state  The 
hour  has  come  for  every  citizen  to  take 
higher  and  broader  ground,  to  rise  above 
political  prejudice  and  partisan  feeling. 
This  is  no  longer  a  mere  question  of 
which  party  shall  win,  or  what  individual 
ambition  shall  be  satisfied.  The  momen- 
tous question  which  confronts  ttie  citiieii 
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to-day  18  whether  ttie  voters  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  control  or  whettier  they 
shall  bow  in  submission  to  a  l^islative 
lobby;  whether  we  shall  have  here  in 
Wisconsin  a  government  that  represents 
die  will  of  the  people  or  a  government 
diat  represents  the  will  of  the  corpora- 
tions; whether  the  boast  that  'no  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  in  this  state 
during  the  past  sixteen  years  except  with 
the  approTOl  of  the  railroads'  shall  be 
permitted  to  stand  unchallenged  for  the 
future;  whether  every  tax-payer  of  this 
state  shall  go  on  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  past,  meekly  paying  a  part  of  the 
taxes  of  these  publicnservice  corporations 
each  time  that  he  pays  his  own;  whether, 
knowing  our  rights,  we  are  without  the 
moral  courage  and  independence  to 
maintain  them. 

''Bather  let  it  become  our  proud 
boast  tfiat  no  legislation  is  enacted  in 
^Hsconsin  except  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  that  when 
tibiey  demand  the  enactment  of  a  just 
law  their  representatives  in  the  l^islature 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  people. 

"  If  die  chosen  representative  does  not 
represent  the  citizen,  his  voice  is  stifled ; 
lie  is  denied  any  part  in  government  If 
majority  decision  as  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  land  is  ignored  and  reversed, 
if  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  is  scorned 
and  scorned  again — ^then  the  popular 
government  fails,  then  government  of 
tibe  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  is  at  an  end.  Its  forms  may  be 
observed — ^you  may  have  the  mockery  of 
'elections'  and  the  force  of  'representa- 
tion,' but  a  government  based  upon  the  will 
of  the  peo{de,  has  perished  from  the  earth.  *' 

But  die  Stalwarts  did  iiot  relax  their 
efforts  after  the  convention  adjourned .  A 
state-wide  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether 
candidates  for  ttie  legislature  were  bound 
by  die  state  platform  which  again  de- 
daied  explicitly  for  the  primary  election 
law  and  for  equal  taxation.  A  secret 
confcrenoe  of  tlie  leading  Stalwarts  was 
hdd  at  Hie  Hotel  Pfister  on  August  7, 


190f.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
greatest  Bepublican  daily,  heretofore, 
owned  by  Charles  Pfister,  was  opposing 
La  FoUette  in  its  every  issue.  The 
result  of  all  this  discussion,  newspaper 
agitation  and  Stalwart  conference,  was 
seen  in  the  nomination  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  of  David  Bose,  the  friend  of 
Pfister.  As  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Bose 
had  always  stood  for  a  **  wide-open 
town,''  had  received  the  support  of  the 
worst  elements  of  the  city,  and  had,  in  a 
notable  contest  over  the  renewal  of  the 
franchise,  been  the  notorious  ally  of  the 
Milwaukee  street-railway  company.  The 
railroads  now  furnished  him  a  special 
train.  His  speeches  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  were  coarse  attacks  on 
La  FoUette  who,  during  the  campaign 
never  mentioned  his  name. 

The  two  United  States  Senators  Spooner 
and  Quarles  spoke  for  the  Bepublican 
ticket  but  cast  their  influence  against 
La  FoUette  and  in  favor  of  Bose.  Neariy 
every  Federal  officeholder  in  the  state 
actively  followed  the  lead  of  the  two 
senators.  AU  these  men  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  the  ^tform  promises 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  state  convention.  They  com- 
prised a  formidable  organization  made 
up  of  public-service  corporations.  Federal 
officeholders  and  aUied  politicians.  But 
the  voters  of  Wisconsin  in  November; 
1902,  reelected  Governor  La  FoUette 
for  the  second  term  by  a  plurality  of 
47,599  and  also  returned  a  large  majority 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
pledged  to  enact  a  primary  election  law 
and  a  law  for  the  equitable  taxation  of 
raUroad  property.  The  Stalwarts  stiU 
held  the  Senate  as  there  were  eleven 
hold-over  senators  whose  records  show 
that  th^  had  voted  for  the  corporations. 
Five  of  the  senators  elected,  joined 
hands  with  the  eleven  although  some  of 
these  five  signed  pledes  of  support  to 
the  platform.  These  sixteen  senators 
were  joined  by  two  Democrats  elected. 
By  concentrating  their  strength  in  a  few 
districts  and  for  the  coii\xc\  cil  «k.  %vDa|^^ 
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branch  of  the  legislature,  the  corpora- 
lions  were  able  to  defy  the  people. 

THE   LEGISLATURE   OF   1903. 

The  legislature  assembled  in  January, 

1903.  In  the  Senate,  there  were  eighteen 
Stalwart  members  who  had  thus  a  ma- 
jority of  three  over  the  fifteen  senators 
who  represented  the  interests  of  the 
people.  In  the  Assembly,  there  were 
seventy-five  Republicans  and  twenty-five 
Democrats,  thus  giving  the  La  Follette 
Republicans  a  clear  working  majority  at 
all  times.  A  primary  election  bill  was 
promptly  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
sent  up  to  the  Senate  which  refused  to 
agree  to  the  measure.  Not  until  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  would  the 
Senate  pass  the  bill  and  then  only  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  become  a 
law  until  it  had  been  voted  for  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  1904.  The  Stalwarts  de- 
layed its  enactment  for  one  year  and  nine 
months  and  helped  with  the  aid  of  the 
Democrats  and  public-service  corpora- 
tions to  defeat  it  at  the  polls.  It  was 
adopted  in  November,  1904,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  50,507  votes.     On  October  5, 

1904,  Senator  Spooner,  addressing  a 
large  public  meeting  in  Milwaukee  spoke 
as  follows :  **  For  myself,  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  this  primary  election  law  which 
is  pending  before  the  people.  It  is 
radical.  I  suppose  none  more  radical 
has  ever  been  drafted."  On  November 
5,  1906,  addressing  a  large  audience  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  he  said  the  primary 
election  law  was  a  good  measure  and 
marked  one  of  the  great  advances  of  the 
century.  His  estimate  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  is  equaled  by 
his  estimate  of  the  United  States  Senate 
where  he  quoted  a  dissenting  opinion  by 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  the  opinion  of  the  entire  Court. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1903,  the  As- 
sembly passed  the  railroad  tax  bill  but 
it  was  delayed  in  the  Senate  until  the 
railway  lobby  had  defeated  a  bill  to  create 


a  railroad  rate  commission.  The  Stal- 
wart majority  in  the  Senate  then  yielded 
to  the  Assembly  on  the  railroad  tax  bill 
and  passed  it  knowing  that  the  increased 
tax  could  be  paid  from  increased  freight 
rates.  This  law  has  ncreased  the  taxes 
of  the  railroads  more  than  $600,000  a 
year.  It  is  based  on  a  most  careful  and 
just  valuation  of  railway  property  by 
experts  on  the  tax  commission. 

But  the  Stalwart  Senate  and  corpora- 
tions, besides  delaying  for  more  than  two 
years  the  operation  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion law,  scored  a  notable  victory  in  the 
session  of  1903.  This  was  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  to  create  a  railroad  rate  commis- 
sion. One  of  the  raUroad  lobbyists 
stated  the  case  bluntly:  "'You  cannot 
pass  any  law  which  will  compel  the  rail- 
road companies  to  pay  a  dollar  in  taxes 
additional  to  the  amount  they  are  now 
paying.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  to  meet  your  tax  legislation  is  to  in- 
crease the  freight  rates  and  take  every 
dollar  of  it  out  of  the  people." 

Governor  La  Follette  in  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1903,  urged 
the  public  control  of  transportation  rates; 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  create  a 
railroad  rate  commission.  Now  was 
displayed  for  the  first  time  the  open, 
direct  and  enormous  power  of  the  rail- 
road companies.  The  principal  shippers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  state  came  to 
Madison  by  the  hundreds  and  joined  the 
railroad  lobby  in  besieging  members  of 
the  legislature  to  defeat  the  rate  commis- 
sion bill.  They  were  in  earnest  and 
zealous  in  the  service  of  their  masters — : 
the  railroad  companies.  They  paid  an- 
nually immense  sums  in  freight  rates  and 
yet  they  opposed  with  all  their  great 
wealth  and  p6wer  the  bill  which  would 
have  secured  just  and  ec^uitable  rates. 
It  was  plain  that  they  were  favored 
shippers  profiting  by  secret  rebates;  oir 
that  they  were  reduced  to  this  service  by 
threat  of  increased  freight  rates.  Hie 
leading  business  men  of  the  state,  coo- 
veiging  their  influence  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, defeated  the  bill. 
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Governor  La  FoUette  immediately  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  legislature, 
**  warning  them  of  the  reasonable  increase 
by  the  companies  in  railroad  rates  in 
Wisconsin  as  a  compensation  for  the 
increase  in  taxes"  and  urged  a  law  ''to 
prohibit  the  railroad  companies  from 
advancing  their  charges  beyond  the 
rates  in  force  in  Wisconsin."  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  this  purpose  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  railroad  companies  imme- 
diately wired  their  station  agents  on 
every  line  in  the  state  to  call  on  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  shippers  to  telegraph 
to  their  assemblymen  to  vote  against  this 
biU.  Yet  this  dictation  by  the  railroad 
companies  was  so  bold  and  so  impudent 
that,  disregarding  their  constituents,  the 
Assembly  passed  the  bill.  But  it  was 
promptly  defeated  by  the  Stalwart  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate. 

Three  times  had  the  platform  promises 
been  broken, — in  1898,  Tn  1900  and  in 
19012.  Twice  had  the  members  of  the 
legislature  prostituted  their  office, — ^in 
1901  and  in  190S.  But  in  the  executive 
chair  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  bribed 
or  sQenced.  Though  defeated  again  and 
again,  his  integrity  and  courage  were  still 
formidable  to  his  opponents.  He  was  a 
lion  but  not  at  bay.  He  carried  on  a 
continuous  campaign.  He  said  in  De- 
conber,  190S,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature:  ''The  contest  must  go  on 
and  on  and  on,  until  it  is  settled  and 
settled  right" 

CAMPAION  OF   1904. 


It  has  been  said  that  La  Follette  never 
faib  to  have  "issues."  Certainly,  the 
Stalwarts  furnished  the  issues  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  1904.  They  were  directly  re- 
aponsiUe  for  submitting  the  primary 
dection  law  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people.  This  precipitated  the  whole 
question  to  popular  discussion.  They 
aJooe  were  responsible  in  1903  for  the 
defeat  of  the  rate  commission  bill  which 
was  tlie  vital  issue  in  1904.  But  the 
important  question  is,  not  whether  La  Fol- 


lette has  new  issues,  but  rather,  whether 
those  issues  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people. 

Extraordinary  interest  attended  the 
election  of  delegates  in  the  primaries  for 
the  State  Republican  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Madison,  on  May  18,  1904. 
This  convention  was  to  elect  del^ates  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention 
and  to  place  in  nomination  a  state  ticket. 
La  Follette  was  a  candidate  for  reelection 
as  governor  for  the  third  term;  and 
around  his  personality  and  principles 
raged  the  contest  in  every  voting  precinct 
in  the  state.  Before  the  primaries,  the 
voters  as  well  as  those  who  sought  to  be 
delegates  were  lined  up  and  well  known 
as  for  or  against  La  Follette.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations was  openly  exerted  to  defeat 
the  champion  of  equal  taxation.  Every 
station  agent  of  the  railroads  was  ordered 
to  do  his  utmost  to  defeat  the  La  Follette 
delegates  on  the  day  of  the  caucus.  As 
these  caucuses  were  held  on  diflFerent 
dates  in  different  counties,  train  crews 
were  held  at  given  points  to  elect  Stalwart 
del^ates.  Superintendents  of  divisions 
on  both  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
and  Northwestern  railroads  met  at  various 
points  their  railway  employes  and  plainly 
told  them  to  work  and  vote  against  the 
La  Follette  del^ates.  Money  was  freely 
and  notoriously  used.  As  the  morning 
papers  reported  the  election  of  delegates 
who  had  been  chosen  the  preceding  day 
in  a  group  of  counties,  they  were  as  eageriy 
read  as  were  the  reports  of  battles  in  the 
Spanish  or  Civil  War.  The  vote  re- 
corded at  these  primaries  nearly  equaled 
that  of  a  Presidential  election. 

THE    REPUBUCAN   STATE  CONVENTION 

OF  1904. 

The  State  Convention  of  1065  dele- 
gates met  at  Madison,  May  18,  1904. 
On  May  17th,  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee heard  cousel  and  examined 
witnesses  on  every  contested  seat.  925 
were  uncontested  delegates,  their  election^ 
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credentials  and  regularity  being  .un- 
questioned by  either  faction.  515^  of 
these  were  conceded  at  all  times  by  the 
Stalwarts  as  being  favorable  to  La  Fol- 
lette.  The  six  Stalwart  members  of  the 
committee,  on  May  17th,  unanimously 
conceded  20  more  del^ates  from  the 
first  district  o  Grant  and  Eau  Claire 
counties.  The  fraud  in  the  contests 
made  by  the  Stalwarts  in  these  two 
districts  was  so  palpable  that  the  State 
Central  Conmiittee  including  the  six 
Stalwart  members  unanimously  voted  to 
seat  these  20  delegates.  Therefore,  the 
Stalwarts,  on  the  committee  at  least, 
where  counsel  was  heard  on  each  side 
and  the  evidence  carefully  weighed, 
openly  conceded  the  election  and  r^u- 
larity  of  535}  La  Follette  del^ates. 
533  was  a  majority.  Other  notoriously 
fraudulent  contests  were  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Governor  La  Follette  had 
574f  votes  in  the  Convention,  a  dear 
majority  of  84 §.  On  October  5th,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided 
that  the  State  Central  Committee  was 
the  l^al  and  competent  tribunal  to 
decide  these  contests.  The  Committee, 
in  deciding  such  contests  to  make  up 
the  temporary  roll-caU  of  the  Convention 
acted  strictly  according  to  party  practice 
and  precedent 

The  Convention  met  in  the  university 
gymnasium  at  noon  on  May  18th,  At 
11  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Stalwarts  met  in  a 
body  at  the  Fuller  Opera  House  and 
marched  together  half  a  mile  to  the 
Convention.  The  temporary  and  per- 
manent organization  was  made  in  the 
usual  way.  Every  step  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  party  practice.  The 
first  test  vote  showed  that  La  Follette 
had  89  J  majority.  The  Stalwarts  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Convention  from 
noon  until  5A5  P.  M.  They  were  de- 
termined to  rule  or  ruin.  At  this  time, 
a  del^ate  rose  and  said:  *'I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  meeting  of  anti-third 
term  del^ates  will  be  held  in  the  Opera 
House  to-ni^t"  The  Stalwarts  then 
left  in  a  body.    La  Follette  was  reooimi- 


nated  for  the  third  term  and  also  dected 
as  a  dd^ate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

THE   RUMP  CONVENTIGN. 

The  Stalwart  ddegates,  some  485  in 
number,  hdd  a  bolting  convention  in  the 
Fuller  Opera  House,  with  no  formal 
notice,  no  roll-call  and  no  regularity. 
No  one  really  knows  how  many  ddegates 
were  present  and  it  is  certain  that  persons 
not  dd^ates  attended  and  took  part  in 
the  irr^ular  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
It  purported  to  nominate  a  state  ticket 
and  to  dect  four  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  —  Senators  Spooner  and 
Quarles,  Congressman  Baboock  and  Emit 
Baensch. 

The  case  was  now  appealed  to  ttie 
Republican  National  Committee  at  Chi- 
cago. A  form^  but  farcical  ** hearing*' 
was  given  on  June  16-17,  1904,  in  that 
dty.  ''  Gas  "  Addicks  was  a  member  of 
that  conmiittee.  For  days  preceding 
the  trial  of  the  Wisconsin  case.  Senators 
Spooner  and  Quarles  appealed  to  sena- 
torial courtesy  to  sacrifice  the  leader  of 
the  r^ular  Republican  party  in  Wis- 
consin. Greorge  R.  Peck,  the  attorney 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paid 
railroad,  labored  indefatigably  to  defeat 
La  Follette.  Walter  Wdlman  stated 
that  the  plucky  governor  of  Wisconsin 
was  run  over  by  fiie  "bullgine."  Every 
effort  was  made  by  La  Follette  to  secure 
a  fair  trial,  but  without  success.  It 
became  evident  that  the  National  Coin- 
mittee  had  prejudged  the  case.  Printed 
briefs  covering  every  material  fact  in  the 
case  were  laid  before  the  committee,  but 
they  were  not  even  read.  This. flagrant 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  party  caused  immediate,  widespread 
and  indignant  protest  in  Wisconsin. 
Before  the  committee  could  report  back 
to  the  Convention,  La  Follette  issued  a 
defiance  to  the  corrupt  tribunal  and  took 
an  appeal  to  the  voters  of  his  state. 
Before  the  dection,  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  Wisconsin  handed  down  a  decision 
that  the  convention  which  had  nominated 
the  La  FoUette  dd^ates  was  the  r^ular 
Republican  convention  of  Wiscoa<)in. 

THE  CAMPAION   OF   1904. 

A  campaign  of  extraordinary  bitter- 
ness ensued.  The  Stalwarts  placed  ex- 
Governor  Scofield  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  under  the  party  name  of  **  Na- 
tional Rq>ublican.'*  Senators  Spooner 
and  Quarles  took  the  platform 
against  La  FoUette.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected by  the  Stalwarts  that  Scofield 
would  be  elected.  He  was  put  in  the 
fidd  to  capture  those  old-time  voters  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cmtic  ticket  The  great  majority  of  the 
Stalwart  votes  went  to  the  Democratic 
oandidate  for  governor,  and  were  so  in- 
tended by  Spooner»  Quarles  and  Scofield 
himsdf. 

Bat  Governor  La  FoUette  carried  on  a 
campaign  that  must  have  extorted  the 
admiration  of  his  foes.  He  bought  an 
automobUe  and  used  the  raOroads  and 
carriages  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  people. 
In  many  cases,  the  farmery  knowing  that 
he  would  pass  along  a  certain  road, 
would  meet  him  and  caU  for  an  address 
by  the  roadside.  Wrapped  in  a  large 
fdr  oveicuat  and  wearing  the  weU-known 
soft  wool  hat  turned  up  aU  around  and 
speeding  along  the  countiy  roads  to  meet 
audiences,  he  presented  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. For  months,  he  spoke  to  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  countiy,  in  villages 
and  in  dties.  On  Friday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  dection,  he  addressed  ten 
tiintwand  people  in  tiie  Exposition  Build- 
ing in  Mflwaukee  for  three  hours.  When 
he  retired  at  the  Hankinton  Hotd,  he 
was  wet  with  prespiration  and  was  cared 
for  by  an  attendant  and  rubbed  in  alcohol. 
The  next  morning,  he  was  up  to  take  a 
seven  o'dock  train  for  a  forenoon  meet- 
ing. The  following  Monday  evening, 
he  addressed  the  students  and  people  of 
his  home  dty  in  the  university  gjonnasium 
where  diree  thousand  had  assembled  to 
hear  his  hst  speedi  before  the  dection. 


The  next  day  Wisconsin  gave  him  a  plu- 
rality of  50,952  votes. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF   1905. 

The  third  legislature  during  Grovemor 
La  FoUette's  administrations  assembled 
in  January,  1905.  The  important  meas- 
ure of  the  session  was  the  creation  of  a 
state  railroad  commission  to  investigate 
and  control  transportation  rates.  Here 
again,  the  public-service  corporations 
sought  to  dfday  and  defeat  the  biU  to 
establish  an  appointive  commission,  by 
directing  the  Stalwart  minority  to  work 
and  vote  for  an  elective  commission. 
They  suddenly  became  solicitous  of  the 
sacred  right  of  the  people  to  elect  aU 
officers.  But  both  brandies  of  the  legis- 
lature had  safe  majorities  for  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Under  the  law  as  passed. 
Governor  La  Follette  appointed  three 
able  and  honest  commissioners.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  stated  that 
the  Wisconsin  commission  is  one  of  the 
very  ablest  in  the  country.  During  their 
first  year  of  office,  they  reduced  freight 
rates  on  grain  and  cheese  and  saved  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars. 

On  January  25,  1905,  La  Follette  was 
dected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
recdved  101  votes  out  of  123  cast  in  the 
legislature.  A  Democrat  received  IS 
and  Senator  Joseph  Quarles  2  votes. 
Grovemor  La  Follette  accepted  the  sena- 
torship  but  did  not  resign  as  governor  for 
nearly  a  year. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  LEOISLATUBE 

IN  1905. 

He  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  early  in  December,  1905. 
Li  a  long  message  outlining  needed 
legblation,  he  presented  the  tact  that  the 
railroad  companies  of  Wisconsin  had 
brou^t  suit  in  a  circuit  court  of  the 
state  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
raflway  property  and  "beaten  in  the 
circuit  court,  they  have  appealed  \]c>  ^S^i^ 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  announce 
their  determination  to  protract  the  litiga- 
tion by  ultimately  carrying  their  cases  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  railroad  taxes  now  due  the  state  and 
tied  up  in  this  litigation  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  $1,144,399.30."  Governor 
La  FoUette  urged  the  enactment  of  a  law 
compelling  the  railroad  companies  to  pay 
their  taxes  ''as  a  condition  precedent  to 
this  right  to  go  into  court  at  all,"  the  com- 
panies of  course  retaining  the  right  to 
recover  all  taxes  unjustly  levied  and  col- 
lected. A  law  was  enacted  to  this  effect 
and  approved  by  the  governor  on  De- 
cember 19,  1905.  From  December  1st 
to  18th  inclusive,  the  companies  had 
paid  in  only  $513.35.  During  the  forty 
days  following  December  18th,  the 
time  limit  fixed  by  the  act,  they  paid  in 
the  sum  of  $1,170,825.84. 

AS   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR. 

La  FoUette  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  in 
the  Senate  on  January  4,  1906.  His 
entrance  into  that  body  was  made  notice- 
able by  the  well-known  hostility  of  the 
senators.  Not  many  months  before,  a 
large  number  of  senators  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  had  prevented 
his  being  seated  as  delegate  although  he 
had  been  clearly  and  legally  elected. 
His  election  by  the  people  of  his  state, 
after  years  of  unprecedented  struggle 
with  the  public-service  corporations,  was 
a  challenge  to  all  those  senators  who 
owed  their  election  to  special  interests. 
He  was  treated  on  the  first  day  with 
marked  courtesy  but  was  asigned  to  un- 
important committees. 

THE   COAL   LANDS    IN    INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

His  first  important  dissension  in  the 
Senate  on  March  1st  and  2d,  related  to 
the  ownership  by  the  railroad  companies 
of  coal  lands  in  Indian  Territory.  A 
bill  had  been  introduced  making  it  easy 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  acquire 
these  valuable  lands  at  a  nominal  cost. 
The  bill   was   in   full   progress   toward 


enactment  when  La  Follette  arrested  the 
fraudulent  measure.  It  appeared  that 
two  Indian  tribes  owned  437,734  acres, 
of  which  104,910  acres  had  been  leased. 
The  royalties  received  by  the  Indians 
had  been  10  cents  per  ton,  but  were  now 
8  cents  per  ton.  Even  at  8  cents,  the 
land  was  worth  from  $200  to  $600  per 
acre.  Joseph  Taft,  the  geologist  who 
made  the  survey,  reported  that  the  land 
was  worth  $400  pei*  acre,  or  for  the  total 
coal  field  $175,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  providing  that  neither  a 
railway  company  in  its  corporate  capacity 
nor  the  individual  stockholders  of  a  rail- 
way company  should  acquire  these  coal 
lands.  He  showed  that  49,460  acres  of 
the  coal  lands  in  question  had  been  leased 
by  two  railway  companies;  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  Pennsylvania, 
adopted  in  1873,  prohibiting  any  railroad 
company  from  owning  mining  lands  in 
that  state,  had  not  in  fact  prevented  sudi 
companies  from  acquiring,  through  thdr 
oflScials  and  stockholders,  98  per  cent  of 
the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
urged  his  amendment  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  railroads  should  be  public 
carriers  and  nothing  else.  The  question 
was  discussed  by  Senators  Sp<x>ner, 
Knox,  Lodge  and  others  who  said  th^ 
sympathized  with  the  principle  involved 
but  doubted  its  constitutionality.  The 
Senate  in  recent  years  has  become  an  un- 
paralleled school  for  constitutional  law- 
yers. The  amendment  of  course  failed 
but  the  discussion  was  not  lost.  Sub- 
sequently  President  Roosevelt  asked  Con- 
gress for  the  power  to  withdraw  govern- 
ment coal  lands  from  entry  and  sale. 
Congress  with  characteristic  inactivity 
where  corporations  are  concerned,  took 
no  action  in  the  matter.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  assumed  the  power  and 
has  Issued  a  sweeping  order  withdrawing 
all  coal  lands  from  entry  and  sale. 

HIS  SPEECHES  IN  THE  SENATE  ON 
THE  RATE   BILL. 

His  greatest  service  in  the  Senate  was 
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his  elaborate  and  masterly  discussion  of 
the  railway  rate  bill  on  April  19th,  20th 
and  23d.  It  was  the  ablest,  the  mo^t 
exhaustive  and  statesmanlike  presenta- 
tion of  the  real  merits  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  rate  r^ulation  given  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  debate.  His  speeches  bristled  * 
with  exact  and  technical  knowledge  of 
every  phase  of  the  subject;  •and  they 
disdoesd  the  clearest  and  broadest  grasp 
of  what  is  most  needed  in  rate  r^ulation. 
His  legal  argument  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  national  government  over  rate- 
making  was  by  far  the  ablest  given  in  the 
debate.  The  economics  of  actual  trans- 
portation, whether  on  the  ton-mQe  or  the 
train-load  basis,  the  tremendous  evils  of 
rdi>ates  resulting  in  the  growth  of  trusts 
and  monopcdies,  and  the  consolidation 
of  railroad  lines  and  systems,  were  pre- 
sented with  a  clearness,  fullness  and 
power  never  before  exhibited  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  perhaps  absurd  to  expect 
such  senators  as  Spooner,  Aldrich,  Elkins 
and  Foraker  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  rate  regulation.  They  would  have  no 
use  for  the  material  collected.  Their 
business  is  to  expound  constitutional 
law  to  show  how  things  cannot  be 
done.  But  in  La  Fdlette  not  only  ship- 
pers and  merchants  but  millions  of  people 
mil  over  the  United  States  suddenly  found 
that  they  had  in  the  Senate,  for  their 
best  interests,  a  real  representative  of 
rare  intdlectual  power  and  force,  of 
indomitable  courage  and  of  absolute 
honesty. 

At  ike  beginning  of  his  first  speech, 
there  was  a  concerted  plan  by  the  senators 
to  insult  him  by  leaving  the  chamber. 
He  said:  ^'Mr.  President,  I  pause  in  my 
lemaiks  to  say  this :  I  cannot  be  wholly 
iodiflFeient  to  the  fact  that  senators  by 
their  absence  at  this  time  indicate  their 
want  of  interest  in  what  I  may  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject  The  public  b 
interested.  Unless  this  important  ques- 
tion is  rig^dy  settled  seats  now  tem- 
porurily  vacant  may  be  permanently 
vacated  by  those  who  have  the  right  to 
occupy  tibem  at  diis  time.'* 


Angus  McSween,  the  able  Washington 
correspndent  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  has  described  the  effect  on  the 
corporation  senators  after  their  return  to 
the  chamber: 

'"Upon  the  faces  of  Aldrich  and  the 
leaders  of  railroad  combination  in  the 
Senate  there  appeared  as  they  watched 
La  Follette  and  so  far  as  Uieir  faces 
are  capable  of  displaying  their  in- 
ward emotion,  an  expression  almost  of 
fear. 

''Against  the  absolute  courage  and 
sincerity  of  such  a  man  they  can  do 
nothing  but  oppose  the  brute  strength 
of  their  number  and  the  fancied  security 
of  their  position.  They  tried  in  their 
studied  purpose  to  ignore  La  Follette, 
and  failed  because  in  spite  of  themselves 
the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  the  force 
of  his  utterances,  the  strength  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  conclusions,  all  awakened 
their  interest,  not  because  they  cared  for 
what  La  Follette  may  think  or  say,  but 
because  they  know  his  speech  will  go 
to  the  country  and  the  country  will 
care." 


Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  time: 

*'If  all  the  other  senators  were  his 
equal  in  brains,  the  Senate  would  not 
only  be  the  best  deliberative  body  we 
have  ever  had,  but  the  best  ever  had  by 
any  nation  at  any  time;  and  secondly,  if 
all  senators  were  as  honest  as  he  and  as 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  we 
would  have  the  political  millennium 
without  more  ado." 

HIS  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   RATE  BILL. 

Senator  La  Follette  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  rate  bill  and  in- 
sisted on  the  roll-call  to  show  the  record 
of  each  senator.^ 

1.  Amendment  to  restore  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  or  fine  for  the  violation 
of  the  rate  law. 
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Spooner  announced  that  but  for  a  pair 
he  would  vote  against  the  amendment 
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2.  Amendment  to  prohibit  any  Federal 
judge,  who  owns  any  share  of  the  capital 
stock,  or  any  bonds  of  a  conmion  carrier, 
or  who  accepts  or  uses  any  railroad  pass 
or  free  transportation,  to  try  the  case  of 
any  raUroad  in  which  he  is  thus  inter- 
ested. 
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S.  Amendment  to  ascertain  the  actifal 
value  of  all  railway  property  in  the  United 
States  so  as  to  provide  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  an  accurate  basis 
on  which  to  determine  what  are  just  and 
reasonable  rates. 
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^xx>ner  and  Allison  announced  that 
but  for  pairs,  they  would  vote  against  the 
amendment 
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4.  Amendment  to  enable  a  railway 
employe  in  case  of  injury,  to  recover 
damages  from  the  railway  company  if 
the  negligence  of  the  company  or  any 
officer,  agent  or  employ^  of  the  company 
is  greater  than  the  negligence  of  the  em- 
ploye so  injured. 
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LA  POLLETTE's  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. 

La  Follette  is  first  of  all  a  man  of  action 
and  practical;  yet  he  has  a  philosophy 
of  government  He  believes  as  pro- 
foundly as  did  Jefferson  and  Lincdnfin 
government  of,  by  and  for  the  people. 
In  all  his  campaigns  he  has  acted  on  this 
trust  in  the  common  voter.  His  life 
work  has  been  to  go  directly  to  these 
voters  and  appeal  to  their  judgment  and 
honesty.  Hq  strives  to  awaken  the  in- 
terest and  to  increase  the  power  and 
responsibflity  of  the  citizen.  He  bdieves 
in  the  principle  of  the  recall,  of  the  refers 
endum  and  of  direct  nominations.  He 
has  the  best  democracy  of  the  frontier 
blended  with  the  demodacy  of  cultuie. 
He  bdongs  to  the  order  of  men  like 
Webster  and  Lowdl  and  Lincoln,  n&m 
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tfian  men  like  Jackson.  He  would  not 
tot  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  even  an  overwhelmiiig  majority 
always  decides  rightly.  His  own  uni- 
Tersity  and  legal  training  would  give  full 
wei^t  to  intelligence  and  judgment. 
But  he  has  full  confidence  in  the  general 
honesty  of  the  voters  and,  in  the  long 
iun»  equal  confidence  in  their  intdligence. 
This  attitude  was  clearly  expressed  in  the 
Senate:  "'Sir,  I  respect  public  opinion. 
I  do  not  fear  it  I  do  not  hold  it  in 
contempt  The  public  judgment  of  this 
great  country  forms  slowly.  It  is  intel- 
ligent No  body  of  men  in  this  country 
is  superior  to  it  In  a  representative 
democracy  the  common  judgment  of  the 
majority  must  find  expression  in  the  law 
of  the  land." 

His  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
has  been  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
actual  control  of  the  state  and  national 
governments  has  been  taken  from  the 
voters  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  men*  He  believes  that  the  enormous 
power  of  the  few  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  **  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ou^t  to  be  diminished."  La  Fol- 
letters  mission  is  to  aid  in  restoring 
government  to  the  people.  He  is  seek- 
ing, not  to  establish  new  institutions  and 
new  principles,  but  to  restore  representa- 
tive government  His  work  as  Governor 
and  as  United  States  Senator  mark  him, 
not  as  a  radical  or  innovator,  but  as  a 
pteserver  of  vital  American  institutions. 

THBSE  lXX>NOMIC  STAGES  AS  RELATED 
TO  GOVEBNBfENT. 

In  his  addresses,  he  illustrates  with 
great  deamess  the  three  stages  in  the 
management  of  industries:  During  the 
colonial  period  and  for  some  time  after 
the  Revolution,  most  of  the  business  was 
by  individual  management  The  capital 
and  labcMT  units  were  smaU.  Competition 
was  almost  unlimited  and  monopolies 
wore  ankn0wn«  Hien  followed  three- 
fottrtihi  of  a  ceatiuy  of  industrial  revolu- 
tioii  and  the  rise  of  the  Factory  System. 


The  capital  unit  increased  enormously 
and  became  the  dominant  factor  in 
business.  Joint-stock*  companies  and 
partnerships  increased  in  number.  The 
corporation  was  beginning.  The  trust 
was  unknown.  There  was  still  free 
competition  and  it  was  not  yet  to  the 
interest  of  ^'big  business"  to  make 
government  the  instrument  of  special 
privilege.  The  third  stage  of  industrial 
management  began  in  the  last  quarter 
or  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Five  thousand  railroad  companies  which 
had  been  organized  during  the  second 
period,  were  now  consolidated  into  six 
great  groups  controlling  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  effective  raOway  mileage  of 
the  country.  Around  this  vast  combina- 
tion of  capital,  have  grown  up  trusts, 
taking  possession  of  whole  industries 
like  those  of  oil,  coal,  iron,  steel,  shipping, 
telegraph,  express,  and  the  food  products. 
In  the  cities  the  local  corporation  has 
taken  possession  of  street-railways,  the 
telephone  exchanges  and  of  the  water, 
light  and  gas  plants;  and  these  are 
merging  into  unified  ownership  and 
management,  not  only  in  a  given  city, 
but  in  different  cities.  Competition  is 
being  eliminated.  The  public-service 
corporation  and  the  industrial  trust  are 
two  entirely  new  political  as  well  as 
industrial  forces  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance to  representative  government 

La  Follette  holds  that  corporations 
and  the  trusts  have  taken  possession  of 
the  city,  the  state  and  the  national 
governments.  He  would  restore  gov- 
ernment to  the  mass  of  the  people.  He 
believes  in  that  kind  of  government 
actually  administered  by  Washington 
and  J^erson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 
He  quotes  from  two  eminent  authors  to 
show  the  marked  decline  in  American 
government  in  a  period  of  fifty-five  years. 
Both  of  these  authors  were  distinguished 
foreigners,  keen  observers  and  sympa- 
thetic toward  American  institutions.  In 
1833,  De  Tocqueville  wrote:  ''In  the 
United  States  I  never  heard  any  one 
accused  of  spending  his  wealth  in  buyini^ 
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voters."  In  1888,  Bryce  in  his  Ainerican 
Commonwealth  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  corruption  of  government  by  men 
of  wealth.  He  described  the  trained 
body  of  paid  lobbyists  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  state  legislatures  and  of 
Congress.  These  lobbyists  were  the 
agents,  attorneys  or  employes  of  the 
corporations  and  trusts.  Bribery,  direct 
and  indirect,  was  the  result.  Grovem- 
ment  ceased  to  be  representative.  The 
real  power  passed  to  special  interests. 
"Big  business"  had  corrupted  and  con- 
trolled government.  It  is  the  life-work 
of  La  Follette  to  arouse  the  vast  body  of 
voters  to  take  possession  of  government 
again  and  to  control  within  strict  limits 
the  power  of  organized  wealth. 

Lincoln  Steffens,  also,  has  found  a 
direct  connection  between  corrupt  city 
government  and  the  city  utility  com- 
panies. In  New  York  city  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  in  St.  Louis  with  Grovemor  Folk, 
in  Pittsburg,  Denver  and  Minneapolb, 
he  found  that  the  police  department  in 
each  city,  having  been  organized  to 
protect  society  against  crime,  was  actually 
protecting  crime  against  society.  The 
police  systematically  levied  contributions 
upon  criminals  who  willingly  paid  for 
protection.  But  back  of  this  department 
of  graft  and  the  related  department  of 
crime,  stood  the  political  party  with  its 
boss,  its  politicians,  its  gang  of  office- 
holders and  its  ward  heelers.  Above 
these  in  turn,  were  the  officers  and  man- 
agers of  the  street-railway,  water,  light, 
gas  and  telephone  companies  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  campaign  expenses 
of  the  party.  The  criminal  classes  and 
the  police  could  deliver  the  vote  of  the 
venal  and  the  ignorant;  the  officeholders 
could  deliver  the  franchises  and  special 
privileges.  "Big  business"  was  at  one 
end  of  the  line  and  crime  at  the  other  to 
control  the  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  public-service  corporations.  Ben. 
Lindsey,  the  "Just  Judge"  of  Denver, 
found  that  the  league  of  these  companies 
and  the  criminals  not  only  made  crime 
an  organized  system,  but  this  union  of 


"big  business"  and  bad  business  was 
ruining  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in 
his  city. 

LA   FOLLETTE,   A   CONSTRUCTIVE 
8TATESA1AN. 

La  FoUette  is  essentially  constructive. 
He  said  on  July  20,  1906,  in  Milwaukee: 
"The  country  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind  our  industrial  and  commercial 
development  in  constructive  l^islation. 
What  the  country  requires  to-day  is  an 
intelligent,  judicious,  but  energetic  period 
of  constructive  legislation  to  enable  gov- 
ernment to  catch  up  with  the  'business 
interests'  which  have  been  giving  us 
'business  administrations.'"  The  laws 
which  he  secured  in  Wisconsin, — the 
primary  election  law,  the  law  taxing 
railway  property,  the  laws  creating  the 
Wisconsin  Railway  Commission  and  the 
state  Civil  Service  Commission  were  in 
the  highest  d^ree  constructive  measures 
of  far-reaching  importance.  His  amend- 
ments to  the  rate-bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  were  direct  and  positive  measures 
to  make  that  law  eflFective.  He  would 
not  only  restore  government  to  the  people 
but  he  would  make  it  efficient  and 
remedial  to  protect  their  interests.  One 
administration  by  him  as  President  of 
the  United  States  would  mark  an  epoch 
in  constructive  legislation  safeguarding 
representative  government  and  restoring 
the  economic  rights  of  the  people. 

Political  leaders  have  been  character- 
ized as  reactionary,  conservative  and 
radical.  These  terms  relate  to  past, 
present  and  future  institutions  and  laws. 
The  extremes  convey  more  or  less  of 
reproach,  arising  no  doubt  from  the 
pain  of  a  new  idea.  The  Bourbons, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  justly 
called  reactionists.  They  wished  to  re- 
store the  order  of  things  existing  before 
the  great  Revolution.*  The  present-day 
Socialists  may  fairly  be  termed  radicals. 
They  exalt  a  social  and  industrial  order 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  present 
and  only  to  be  realized  far  in  the  future. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  passage 
of  the  reform  bill  of  1832  was  a  good  type 
of  the  conservative.  He  said :  "  The  rep- 
resentative system;  just  as  it  stands,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  human  wisdom."  And 
yet  this  system  excluded  from  representa- 
tion the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  permitted 
Scotland  only  three  thousand  voters  in  a 
population  of  two  millions,  made  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons direct  nominees  of  single  indi- 
viduals, gave  representatives  to  remote 
hamlets  and  denied  them  to  flourishing 
cities  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field and  Leeds,  and  was,  as  Macaulay 
stated,  **a,  monstrous  system  of  .repre- 
sented ruins  and  unrepresented  cities.'' 

There  is  a  fourth  type  of  mind,  neither 
constmctive  nor  radical,  but  coastructive. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  conservative  in 
his  respect  for  the  institutions  which  had 
stood  ttie  test  of  ages.  He  was  construc- 
tive in  his  measures  to  confer  ample 
power  on  the  national  government  that 
those  institutions  might  have  vigor  and 
permanence.  Jefferson  was  conservative 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  decentralization 
in  government  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states.  He  was  constructive  in  his  ad- 
ministrations and  measures  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  democracy.  La  FoUette  is  con- 
servative in  his  profound  regard  for  law 
and  order,  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
li^ts  of  persons  and  for  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  government.  He  is  con- 
servative in  his  stand  for  government  of, 
by  and  for  the  people.  But  he  is  con- 
structive in  his  efforts  to  secure  far- 
reaching  legislation  that  will  enable  the 
people  to  make  government  the  instru- 
,  ment  by  which  to  secure  legal  and 
economic  ri^ts. 

His  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing, uttered  in  the  Senate  in  April,  1906: 

''Corporate  interests  have  little  reason 
to  expect  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
Sapreme  Court  Hie  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  the  Coal  case,  delivered 


in  February,  that  by  Mr.  Justice  Harian 
in  the  Chicago  Corporation  cases,  in 
March,  and  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  in  the  Michigan  Tax  case, 
rendered  within  a  few  days  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  conservation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  corporate 
power.  For  the  great  honor  of  the  court 
and  to  the  preservation  of  Government, 
this  final  tribunal  remains  as  unsullied 
and  ideal  to-day  as  when  crciited  by  the 
Constitution.  The  great  interests  have 
not  hesitated  to  corrupt  legislation  and 
propose  its  attorneys  for  judicial  appoint- 
ment; but  its  taint  has  never  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

His  respect  for  the  rights  of  property 
was  expressed  in  the  same  speech  in  the 
Senate: 

**  Honest  wealth  needs  no  guarantee  of 
security  in  this  country.  Property  right- 
fully acquired  does  not  beget  fear — it 
fosters  independence,  confidence,  cour- 
age. Property  which  is  the  fruit  of 
plunder  feels  insecure.  It  is  timid.  It 
is  quick  to  cry  for  help.  It  is  ever  pro- 
claiming the  sacredness  of  vested  rights. 
The  thief  can  have  no  vested  rights  in 
stolen  property.  I  resent  the  assumption 
that  the  great  wealth  of  this  country  is 
only  safe  when  the  millionaires  are  on 
guard.  Property  rights  are  not  the 
special  charge  of  owners  of  great  fortunes. 
The  ample  power  of  the  Constitution  is 
the  everlasting  bulwark  of  property 
rights." 

EXAMPJLES    OF    INTEOIUTY    AND    COURAOE 

IN    PUBLIC    UFE. 

Senator  La  FoUette  is  an  absolutely 
honest  man.  During  his  first  term  in 
Congress  he  refused  to  aid  a  millionaire 
senator  from  his  state  in  plundering  from 
the  Indians  valuable  timber  lands.  He 
rejected  the  advice  and  demands  of  lead- 
ing men  in  his  party  when  they  proposed 
to  have  the  government  guarantee  the 
bonds    of    a    private    company*    \3cl   ^ 
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committee  he  defied  the  railroad  interests 
and  was  threatened  with  defeat  by  the 
chairman  of  his  state  central  committee. 
But  the  most  offensive  attempt  at  cor- 
ruption was  in  his  l^al  practice  in 
Wisconsin.  This  made  an  impression 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  hinu 
His  training  in  the  law  department  of 
the  university  and  his  practice  at  the  bar 
had  given  him  a  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  judicial  int^rity  on  the  bench. 
His  own  character  tended  to  idealize 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  courts.  He 
was  called  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee 
by  the  same  millionaire  senator  whom  he 
had  met  so  many  times  in  Washington. 
A  perfectly  l^itimate  case  was  presented 
to  La  Follette  and  a  large  roll  of  money 
was  displayed  during  the  conversation. ' 
After  considerable  indirection,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  besides  his  l^al 
work  he  was  expected,  owing  to  personal 
relations,  to  influence  the  circuit  judge. 
La  Follette  left  that  room  as  Lincoln  left 
the  slave-auction  room  in  New  Orleans, 
with  an  oath  like  a  prayer,  to  strike  the 
system  a  hard  blow  some  day.  It  should 
be  said  that  this  circuit  judge,  more  than 
ten  years  later,  was  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  when  the 
regularity  of  La  Follette's  nomination 
came  before  the  court  It  was  the 
turning  point -of  La  FoUette's  career  as 
the  National  Committee  had  decided 
against  him.  But  this  eminent  judge, 
owing  to  his  close  personal  relations  with 
La  Follette,  left  the  supreme  bench  at 
the  time  of  the  trial.  No  wonder  La  Fol- 
lette has  a  high  opinion  of  judicial 
integrity. 

The  next  offer  was  more  adroit  He 
was  known  to  be  in  debt  He  was  a 
friend  of  President  McKinley.  His  ene- 
mies. Senators  Spooner  and  Quaries» 
were  in  Washington.  From  that  city 
came  a  tempting  offer  of  a  lucrative 
position  in  the  treasury  department  to 
get  him  out  of  the  state.  The  place 
was  an  honorable  one  and  was  offered 
by  a  friend.  But  La  Follette,  keen  to 
this  covert  indirection,  declined  the  office. 


After  his  first  nomination  as  governor 
in  1900  he  was  subjected  to  a  new  form 
of  attack.  The  raflroads  [daced  at  his 
command  special  trains  for  the  campaign 
and  no  word  of  opposition  came  from 
the  thousands  of  railway  men  in  the  state. 
The  old  corrupt  political  forces  were  all 
on  his  side  when  th^y  knew  his  nomina- 
tion and  dection  were  beyond  their  reach. 
He  found  himself  in  high  favor  widi 
del^ations  of  the  men  who  had  con- 
trolled the  state  for  years.  They  were 
now  willing  to  give  him  everything  in  the 
way  of  office  and  honor.  But  there  was 
now  a  governor  dected  whose  r^jard 
was  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  who  could  not  send 
up  del^ations  and  to  whom  promises 
had  been  made.  La  Follette  fou^t  the 
good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 

LA  FOLLETTE  AS  AN  ORATOB. 

As  an  orator  he  appears  at  his  best 
His  gracefulness  in  ddiv^y,  the  strengtfi 
and  vigor  of  his  thought  the  purity  of 
his  English,  his  high  ideals,  and  hb  lofty 
conception  of  die  integrity  and  courage 
of  the  public  official  indicate  unmis- 
takably die  character  of  the  man. 

This  orator  quotes  no  poetiy  or  literary 
gems  of  any  kind,  uses  no  figures  ot 
speech,  has  no  dimaxes,  tells  no  stories, 
indulges  in  no  humor.  Thou^  famOtar 
with  all  the  masterpieces  of  litefatuie^ 
and  lectures  on  certain  plays  of  Shake- 
spea^,  he  never  refers  to  them  in  his 
political  addresses.  He  uses  no  historical 
examples  or  illusions.  He  takes  the 
driest  subjects, — ^taxation  and  electioD 
methods — and  holds  the  rapt  attention 
of  farmers,  laborers,  merchants  and  ^ 
professional  men.  If  there  is  any  climax 
in  his  impassioned  addresses,  it  is  when 
he  mentions  the  public  official  wlio 
n^lects  or  refuses  to  do  his  duty. 

He  has  no  carefully  wroug^t-out  ex- 
ordium or  peroration.  His  opening  ii 
rather  in  Uie  nature  of  a  courtieQiii 
greeting  merging  quickly  into  die  d%- 
nified  earnestness  of  his  argumeiiL    Aflor 
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the  first  half-dozen  sentences  his  voice, 
rich  and  varied  in  quality,  becomes 
clarion,  resonant,  yet  musical  and  far- 
reaching.  His  delivery  at  times  is 
marked  with  great  rapidity  and  is  always 
dramatic.  In  grace  of  manner  and 
action,  and  in  dignity  and  ease  of  position 
on  the  platform,  he  satisfies  the  most 
critical,  yet  all  in  his  audience  are  rather 
intent  on  the  abOity  and  earnestness  of 
the  orator.  He  is  scarcely  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  squarely  built,  with  a  large 
head  and  a  high,  square  forehead,  from 
iriiich  the  hair  rises  partly  pompadour.  His 
face  is  powerfully  expressive  and  earnest. 
His  flashing  eves  and  square  jaw  show 
determination  'and  high  ideals.  That 
&U!e,  when  aroused  to  action,  becomes 
indescribable,  and  when  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  leonine  head, 
'  the  body  bent  sli^tly  forward  or  held 
rigidly  erect,  the  hand  clenched,  the 
ddiveiy  rapid  and  impassioned,  the 
rescxiant,  clarion  voice,  and  the  intense 
and  sincere  earnestness,  claim  more  than 
unrivaled  interest  They  stir  the  emo- 
tions and  form  the  judgments  which 
control  caucus,  convention  and  election. 

THE  LOGICAL  LEADEB  IN  THE  COMING 

CONTEST. 

Bobert  Marion  La  Follette  is  an 
American  of  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
is  American  in  character,  in  ideab,  in 
eneigy,  in  democracy  and  in  courage. 
He  dicrishes  the  pricdess  heritage  of  our 
natkmal  life.  EBs  constructive  ■  ability 
has  been  demonstrated  after  a  long 
cootest.  He  is  the  ideal  American  Sen- 
ator, intellectual,  aggressive  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  with  the  highest  con- 
eepticMDS  of  duty  in  public  life.  He  has 
passed  by  regular  steps  towards  the 
nij^est  position:  he  graduated  from  the 
univefBity  and  from  ti^e  law  department, 
was  district  attorney  four  years,  member 
of  CoogresB  six  years,  had  a  wide  legal 
practiee  for  the  next  ten  years,  was 
Governor  five  years  and  is  now  in  the 
United  Slatai  Seoate. 


More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
Garfield  foretold  in  a  collie  address 
the  coming  contest  between  the  people 
and  the  railway  corporations.  He  then 
said:  ''It  is  painfully  evident  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  states  to  regulate  their 
railroads  have  amounted  to  but  little 
more  than  feeble  annoyance.  In  many 
cases  the  corporations  have  treated  such 
efforts  as  impertinent  intermeddling,  and 
have  brushed  away  legislative  restrictions 
as  easily  as  Gulliver  broke  the  cords  with 
which  the  Liliputians  attempted  to  bind 
him.  In  these  contests  the  corporations 
have  become  conscious  of  their  strength, 
and  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  con- 
trolling the  states.  Already  they  have 
captured  several  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  them;  and  these  discrowned 
sovereigns  now  follow  in  chains  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  their  conquerors. 
And  this  does  not  imply  that  merely  the 
officers  and  representatives  of  states  have 
been  subjected  to  the  railways,  but  that 
the  corporations  have  grasped  the  sources 
and  fountains  of  power  and  control  the 
choice  of  both  officers  and  representa- 
tives." 

Since  the  delivery  of  that  scholarly, 
dispassionate,  non-partisan  address  at 
the  Western  Reserve  Collie,  the  power 
of  the  railway  corporations  has  been 
vastly  extended.  The  consolidation  of 
separate  companies  has  rapidly  gone  on. 
A  trained  body  of  able  railway  attorneys 
and  lobbyists  has  been  organized.  Their 
control  of  state  legislatures  and  of  Con- 
gress has  effectually  prevented  the  just 
regulation  of  these  highways  of  commerce. 
Besides  this  control  of  representative 
government,  two  new  forces  against  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  have 
been  built  up  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century:  Local  public-service  corpora- 
tions of  great  weidth  and  political  power 
have  captured  the  government  of  cities 
and  the  resulting  corruption  and  bribery 
in  city  councils  have  become  notorious. 
Around  the  gigantic  raQway  system, 
over  which  are  whiried  the  myriad  \ftc^ 
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ducts  of  industry,  have  grown  up  the 
industrial  trusts  such  as  the  coal  trust, 
the  oil  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  beef 
trust  and  others.  These  three  forces, — 
the  railroads,  the  city  utility  companies 
and  the  industrial  trusts,  interdependent, 
related,  have  not  merely  entered  the  field 
of  politics,  they  hold  the  field.  Real 
representative  government  is  in  danger. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  showing 
that  a  new  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  land. 
One  state  has  had  a  prolonged  coritest 
with  the  public-service  corporations,  and, 
under  rare  leadership,  has  been  victor- 
ious. In  five  other  states  at  least,  a 
like  strugle  is  in  progress.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  begun  a  national 
movement  on  the  same  issue.  It  would 
seem  that  this  cause  would  appeal  to  all 
good  citizens  without  regard  to  party. 
Just  as  we  look  back  now  and  wonder 
how  men  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
could  have  opposed  independence;  just 
as  we  look  back  and  wonder  How  men 
during  the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War 
could  have  been  in  favor  of  human 
slavery;  so  will  those  in  the  future  look 
back  to  our  times  and  wonder  how  men, 
otherwise  good  citizens,  could  oppose 
thb  inspiring  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment It  seems  as  though  every  soldier 
of  the  Civil  War  ought  to  be  in  favor  of 
this  new  contest  for  liberty.  It  seems  as 
though  all  the  voices  of  freedom  in  the 
past  are  speaking  in  this  struggle.  If 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  living,  he  would 
be  on  the  side  of  good  government  and 
justice  and  the  conmion  people.  When 
Burke  recalled  the  dauntless  courage  of 


the  beautiful  queen  of  France,  he  said: 
''I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must 
have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  ttireatened  her 
with  insult'*  When  we  recall  what 
this  contest  has  been  and  what  it  will 
mean  in  the  months  to  come,  it  seems  as 
though  the  best  citizens  must  leap  for- 
ward to  carry  it  onward  and  upward.  It 
must  go  on  and  on,  **  still  high  advanced," 
and  i^ize  the  best  hopes  of  the  noblest 
citizens. 

Who  has  been  the  effective  leader  in 
this  vast  and  growing  movement  for 
representative  government?  Who  has 
made  that  movement  first  successful  in 
a  great  commonwealth  ?  Who  has  given 
a  real  meaning  to  the  term  ^'  constructive 
legislation'*?  Who  is  to-day  in  the 
United  States  Senate  the  representative 
of  a  rising  party  in  every  state  in  the 
Union?  This  party  is  the  new  Repub- 
lican party,  redeemed  and  regenerated 
by  patriotism  and  high  ideals.  Who  is 
the  logical  leader  in  this  widespread 
and  earnest  contest  for  govememnt  of, 
by  and  for  the  people?  Whom  will 
Wisconsin  gladly  present  to  the  next 
National  Convention  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  Republican  party,  once 
more  endeared  to  the  people  by  such  a 
nomination  in  accordance  with  a  half- 
century  of  great  achievements  ?  Who  wili 
restore  that  party  to  the  same  spirit, of 
liberty  as  in  the  days  of  Lincoln 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 
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THE  ANOMALY  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


By  Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby, 

Pardon  Attorney  to  thm  Qovornor  of  MiMonri. 


AS  PRACTISED  in  the  j  United 
States  to-day  capital  punishment  is 
iUogical  and  inconsistent,  both  in  the 
manner  of  its  administration  and  in  the 
reasoning  by  which  it  is  ostensibly  sup- 
ported. These  infirmities  are  especially 
apparent  in  the  following,  among  other 
important  particulars : 

1.  We  are  accustomed  to  justify  the 
death  penalty  as  a  <leterrent  example, 
but  we  take  pains  to  render  the  example 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible  by  dispatch- 
ing the  victim  with  the  utmost  privacy. 
Public  executions  are  generally  abolished, 
and  are  now  conducted  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  jail-yard  with  out  a  very  limited 
number  of  spectators  present.  In  our 
day  few  indeed  are  the  persons  who  are 
permitted  to  behold  the  gallows,  even  in 
its  repose.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  do  not  know  what  it  looks 
like,  excepting  from  hearsay.  Not  one 
in  ten  thousand  has  seen  one. 

If  the  gallows  b  to  serve  as  a  warning 
against  the  conmiission  of  crime,  it 
should  be  [daced  as  conspicuously  as 
possible.  Men  and  women  should  be 
allowed  to  inspect  it,  and  to  point  it  out 
to  their  chfldren  as  a  thing  of  terror.  It 
should  be  a  visible  manifestation  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  a  standing  monition 
of  the  wage  of  sin.  When  culprits  are 
put  to  death  thereon,  men  women  and 
diildren — especially  the  chOdren — should 
be  present,  in  order  that  they  may  imbibe 
the  fitU  measure  of  terror  which  the  ex- 
ample should  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  to  the  end  ttiat,  having  witnessed 
the  example,  thqr  may  be  impelled  by 
its  inspiring  force  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Yea,  more; 
the  victim  himself,  after  his  taking  off, 
should  be  made  to  subserve  the  same 
benign  pniposes,  as  was  formeriy  the 


case,  when  the  criminal's  dissevered 
head  was  set  upon  the  gates  of  the  prison 
and  his  limbs  distributed  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In 
such  manner  was  the  treason  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  punished;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  example  even  then  was  not 
sufficiently  potent  to  prevent  the  over- 
throw of  King  James  but  a  few  years 
later  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  the 
executions  of  that  elder  day  it  was  also 
an  incident  of  inspiring  solemnity  to 
stick  the  head  of  the  victim  on  the  end  of 
a  pike-staff,  as  a  gruesome  reminder  of 
the  portentous  truth  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard. 

By  such  means  the  example  may  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  made  so  plain  that  he 
who  runneth  may  read.  If  capital  pun- 
ishment be  of  any  value  as  a  public 
example  the  public  should  be  made  fully 
cognizant  of  that  example.  A  head 
that  is  set  on  a  pike-staff,  like  a  city  that 
is  set  on  a  hill,  cannot  be  hid.  It  is 
futile  to  undertake  to  set  an  example 
that  none  can  see.  An  inconspicuous 
warning  is  an  ineffective  warning. 

Why  then,  was  publicity  done  away 
with?  Why  does  the  hangman  shun 
the  light?  For  this  reason  only,  and 
none  other:  Men  concluded  that  such 
scenes  tended  to  engender  sentiments 
more  barbarous  than  those  which  they 
were  designed  to  suppress;  i.  «.,  that 
public  executions  were  brutalizing. 
Private  executions  are  said  to  be  leis 
brutalizing;  the  spiritual  wdfare  of 
Jack  Ketdi,  to  be  sure,  being  placed  out 
of  the  reckoning.  It  is  finally  agreed, 
then,  that  these  public  kiUings  are  in 
themselves  debasing  and  immoral,  and 
instead  of  setting  a  good  example  they 
set  a  bad  one.  And  the  private  execu- 
tion ?    Does  it  set  any  exaisi\\ft  «X.  tiSL*^ 
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If  so,  what  kind  of  an  example?  And, 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  public  mind  at 
all,  is  not  the  effect  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  precisely  that  which  attends  the 
public  execution?  It  can  operate  as  a 
warning  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
known  and  its  terrors  realized.  The 
logic  that  condemns  public  executions 
because  of  their  bestializing  influence 
cannot  justify  the  private  execution  as 
an  influence  for  good,  because  it  involves 
a  concession  that  in  so  far  as  that  influence 
extends  it  is  harmful  in  character.  There- 
fore the  private  execution,  in  so  far  as  it 
exerts  an  influence,  exerts  a  bad  one; 
otherwise,  by  the  very  logic  of  its  advo- 
cates, it  should  not  exist. 

2.  Wherever  recourse  is  had  to  the 
death  penalty,  that  penalty  is  applied 
simply  because  it  is  thought  that  life  im- 
prisonment is  not  sufficiently  severe.  Is 
the  death  penalty  sufficiently  severe  ?  If 
the  element  of  severity  be  accounted  the 
salient  principle  of  criminal  punishments, 
how  can  we  regard  any  punishment  as 
sufficiently  severe  which  falls  short  of 
preventing  crime,  and  why  shall  we  not 
increase  the  penalties  to  the  very  limit 
of  severity  until  crime  shall  cease  or  be 
reduced  lo  its  minimum?  When  we 
fail  to  do  that,  we  give  evidence  of  insin- 
cerity; we  show  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  which  we  both  preach  and  practice 
in  our  administration  of  the  death 
penalty.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  the  gallows  and  the  electric  chair 
do  not  prevent  murder. 

According  to  the  recently  published 
statements  of  Prof.  A.  D.  White,  homi- 
cidal crime  is  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States.  If  severity  is  to  be  the 
principal  deterrent,  then  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  we  are  not  sufficiently 
severe  in  our  punishment  of  murderers. 
The  example  we  make  of  them  is  not 
sufficiently  horrible  to  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  the  extremely  hazardous 
nature  of  homicide  as  a  trade  0r  pastime. 
Indeed,  we  often  hear  it  said  of  this  or 
that  criminal,  that  ''hanging  is  too  good 
for  him." 


If  death  in  any  manner  is  impressive 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
why  is  not  torture  still  more  impressive  ? 
In  the  time  of  >Heniy  VHI.  those  who 
committed  murder  by  poisoning  were 
boiled  to  death,  like  lobsters.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  no  sane  person  wants  to  be 
boiled  alive.  Therefore,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  believe  that  men  would  refrain 
from  murder  if  they  knew  that  boiling 
would  be  the  penalty?  Or,  they  could 
be  fricasseed — or  sent  to  the  packing 
houses,  for  soap  grease.  Ravaillac,  the 
man  who  murdered  Henry  IV.,  had  his 
flesh  torn  off  with  hot  pincers.  Vivi- 
section, too,  might  be  practiced  upon 
them,  in  the  interest  of  science.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  Herophilus 
of  Alexandria  dissected  living  criminals 
who  were  supplied  by  the  state  for  that 
philanthropic  purpose.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  Southern  negro 
would '  conunit  rape  if  he  thought  he 
would  be  turned  over,  alive,  to  the  "stu- 
dent doctors"  and  the  dissecting  table? 
Perish  the  thought! 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  this: 
If  severe  punishments  prevent  crime, 
then  we  are  woefully  lacking  in  severity. 
Hanging  is  too  mild  a  punishment. 
The  advocates  of  the  scaffold  and  the 
electric  chair  are  mere  maudlin  senti- 
mentalists. If  they  are  right  in  their 
theo.7  of  criminal  puDishmeuts,  they  err 
in  not  gomg  far  enough;  if  wrong,  they 
have  erred  in  going  too  far.  In  either 
event,  the  argument  for  severity,  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  an  aigum^it 
against  the  death  penalty  as  now  ad- 
ministered. 

3.  Under  its  own  definition  of  murder 
society  makes  itself  as  guilty  of  that 
crime  every  time  a  legal  execution  occurs, 
as  is  any  culprit  who  dies  upon  the 
scaffold.  After  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, no  private  individual  has  the 
right,  either  morally  or  legally,  to  ddiber- 
ately  kill  the  criminal,  it  matters  not  how 
wicked  or  depraved  that  criminal  may 
be.  Any  person  who  did  so  would  be 
adjudged^^^gdilty  oi  murder.    But  that 
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which  the  individual  would  scorn  to  do 
directly,  he  does  indirectly,  and  that 
which  no  private  member  of  society  is 
allowed  to  do  individually  is  done  by 
society  in,  the  aggregate. 

The  common  law  definition  of  murder, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wharton,  one  of  the 
greatest  audiorities  on  criminal  law,  is  as 
f<dlows:  "Murder  is  where  a  person 
of  sound  memory  and  discretion  un- 
lawfully kills  any  reasonable  crea- 
ture in  being,  and  in  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  malice  pre- 
pense or  aforethought,  either  ex- 
press or  implied."  As  is  well  known, 
malice  may  be  implied  from  the  delib- 
erate use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  and  an 
instrument  certain  to  produce  death  is  a 
deadly  weapon;  e.  9.,  the  gallows  or 
the  dectric  chair.  Tlie  gist  of  the  crime 
in  all  cases  is  the  deliberate  intent  to  kill. 

To  make  one  a  principal  in  a  murder 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inflict 
the  mortal  wound.  One  need  not  spring 
the  death-trap  in  order  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  legal  execution.  In 
every  case  society  stands  by,  aiding  and 
abetting  the  killing.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
aooording  to  the  accepted  authoritTes, 
that  the  homicide,  in  order  to  constitute 
murder,  should  be  the  effect  of  the 
** direct**  violence  of  the  person  charged 
with  murder.  If  he  set  in  motion  the 
dangerous  agency  which  results  in  the 
death  of  his  victim,  it  may  be  murder. 
If  a  person  intentionally  do  any  act 
towards  another^  who  is  helpless,  which 
must,  necessarily  lead  to  the  death  of 
that  other,  it  may  be  murder.  It  matters 
not  how  depraved  the  victim  may  be, 
to  ddiberat^  kiU  him  or  cause  or  aid 
another  to  do  so,  is  murder.  Society 
says  80f  and  the  law  decrees  it.  Even  to 
kill  an  alien  enemy  in  time  of  war  is 
mnrdor,  unless  the  kiUing  occur  in  the 
ODOxme  of  actual  warfare. 

The  general  rule  under  the  common 
law  and  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  states  is'  that  justifiable  or 
excasable  homicide  can  exist  only  when 


the  proper  officer  executes  a  criminal  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  sentence,  where 
an  officer  in  the  legal  exercise  of  a  par- 
ticular duty  kills  a  person  who  resists  or 
prevents  him  from  exercising  it,  or  where 
the  homicide  is  committed  in  preventing 
a  forcible  and  atrocious  crime;  as,  for 
instance,  in  self-defense,  or  where  the 
deceased  was  in  the  act  of  committing 
robbery  or  murder. 

The  law,  as  will  be  seen,  exempts  the 
hangman ;  for  to  be  a  murder  the  killing 
must  be  done  "unlawfully,"  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  hangman  it 
cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  hangs 
persons  in  violation  of  the  laws  as  they 
exist  and  are  declared  and  construed'  by 
the  courts.  The  hangman  is  merely  an 
agent — ^your  agent  and  mine.  He  acts 
deliberately  and  with  intent  to  kill.  He 
coolly  plans  the  death  of  his  victim  and 
deliberately  carries  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion. But  his  act  is  authorized  by  law. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  only, 
it  is  not  murder.  If  any  other  human 
being,  not  clothed  with  his  official  au- 
thority, kiUed  the  same  person  in  the 
same  manner,  it  would  be  murder. 

Society  has  in  the  aggregate  authorized 
a  particular  officer  to  do  a  particular  act 
which  any  member  of  society  would  be 
hanged  for  doin^.  The  hangman,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  the  law.  He  can 
only  obey,  or  else  resign  and  permit  its 
mandates  to  be  carried  out  by  another. 
But  society  does  make  the  law. 

To  the  hangman,  killing  is  but  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  But  what  law  does 
society  obey  when  it  decrees  the  death 
penalty  and  sets  in  motion  the  dangerous 
and  deadly  agency  that  destroys  a  human 
life?  There  is  no  law  by  which  the 
people  of  any  state  are  required  to 
authorize  capital  punbhment.  They  are 
not  forced  to  do  so.  They  do  not  act 
under  duress,  or  any  species  of  com- 
pulsion. It  b  upon  their  part  a  volun- 
tary act,  deliberately  performed,  decreeing 
deatli  to  those  whom  they  never  saw. 
Through  the  hangman,  therefore,  society 
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commits  a  murder  every  time  the  death 
penalty'  is  executed.  As  to  society,  in 
such  cases  (though  not  as  to  the  hangman) 
every  element  of  murder  exists  as  defined 
in  ihe  indictment  against  the  victim. 
Strike  the  word  "unlawful"  from  the 
conunon  law  definition  of  murder,  and 
you  make  the  hangman  as  much  a  mur- 
derer as  the  man  he  hangs.  That  word 
defends  and  acquits  the  hangman.  But 
to  what  law  does  society  turn  for  its 
defense?  Confronted  witili  these  wilful 
and  deliberate  homicides  done  through 
its  decree,  how  can  it  escape  the  charge 
of  murder  by  the  very  definition  it  erives 
of  that  crime  ? 

In  vain  do  we  search  the  category  of 
justifiable  and  excusable  homicides  for  a 
vindication  of  the  State.  You  do  not 
execute  the  condemned  man  whQe  he  is 
resisting  an  officer,  or  while  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  commit  some  forcible  or  atrocious 
crime;  you  do  not  execute  a  criminal  in 
a  heat  of  passion,  by  accident  or  in  self- 
defense. 

What,  then,  has  society  to  say  ?  Sim- 
ply this:  "It  is  necessary."  The  major 
portion  of  society  thinks  it  necessary  that 
*8uch  an  one  should  die.  Therein  lies 
the  right  to  kill;  therein  lies  all  the 
defense  that  can  be  interposed  to  the 
indictment  against  society  for  the  crime 
of  murder  every  time  it  conmiits  a  cold- 
blooded, intentional,  deliberate  homicide. 
The  victim  naay  think  otherwise.  A 
very  considerable  minority  of  the  members 
of  society  unquestionably  do  think  other- 
wise. We  come,  then,  to  this  proposi- 
tion: The  right  of  any  man  to  live  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  popular  vote. 
Society  having  decreed  by  a  majority 
vote  that  certain  persons  shall  die,  they 
are  executed.  Is  that  a  defense  to  the 
charge  of  murder?  It  may  be  argued 
for  society  that  the  man  who  conunits  a 
capital  crime  knows  in  advance  what  the 
penalty  will  be,  and  that  having  notice 
of  the  consequences  he  acts  upon  his  own 
responsibOity  and  at  his  own  peril,  when 
he  incurs  the  death  penalty.    This  sug- 


gests the  story  of  the  Texas  cow-boy  who 
stole  a  horse  He  was  lynched,  and  the 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
suicide.  But  the  service  of  notice  of  any 
intention  to  kill  cannot  mitigate  the  crime; 
it  simply  emphasizes  the  murderous  intent, 
and  aggravates  the  element  of  premedita- 
tion, which  is  the  chief  constitutive  ele- 
ment of  the  crime  of  murder. 

Having  by  popular  vote  determined 
that  in  certain  cases  human  beings  should 
be  put  to  death,  society  has  taken  unto 
itself  to  say  when  a  man  shall  live  and 
when  he  shall  die;  it  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  expediency  and  of  the  necessity. 
If  it  have  thb  ri^t,  human  existence, 
then,  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  so- 
ciety. If  it  have  the  right  to  say  whether 
or  not  a  man  shall  die  it  has,  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning,  the  same  right  to 
say  whether  he  shall  be  bom;  and  the 
right  which  builds  the  gallows  implies 
the  right  to  commit  abortion — or  infanti- 
cide, as  did  the  Ephori  under  the  consti- 
tution of  Lycurgus. 

It  is  a  dbtortion  of  terms  and  a  trifling 
with  words  to  call  this  power  a  right.  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  exercise 
of  inborn  and  inherent  power,  r^ardless 
of  abstract  considerations  of  right  or 
wrong;  and  it  fa  the  same  power  which 
the  individual  murderer  exerts  when  he 
slays  hfa  victim. 

However  benevolent  the  general  pur- 
pose of  legal  executions,  as  to  the  helpless 
victim  himself,  their  purpose  fa  annihila- 
tion, predetermined  and  premeditated, 
and  the  motive  fa  one  of  murderous 
malignity.  Whether  society  should  con- 
tinue to  commit  these  deliberate  murders 
may  be  an  open  question;  but  that  so- 
cle^ does  commit  murder  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned  does  not  admit  of 
doubt 

FVom  the  forgoing  considerations  it 
appears  that  our  death  penalty  fa  an 
anomaly  in  logic  and  in  law;  that  it  fa 
conceived  in  ignorance,  maintained  by 
fakehood  and  consummated  in  murder; 
that  it  fa  inconsfatent  with  itsdf,  with 
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ri(^t  reason  and  sound  morality,  and 
repudiated  by  the  very  logic  that  seeks 
to  sustain  it;  that  in  its  administration 
we  do  privately  that  which  we  would  not 
do  openly,  we  do  in  part  that  which  we 
would  not  do  entirely,  we  do  collectively 


that  which  we  would  not  do  individually 
and  we  convict  ourselves  of  the  very 
crime  we  condemn  in  others. 

Thomas  Speed  IVf  osbt. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


VICTOR  HUGO:    CRITIC,  PROPHET  AND 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.     A  LIOHT-BEARER  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

OF  THE  sons  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Victor  Hugo,  it  seems  to  us, 
"wjfta  preeminent  as  a  transmitter  of  the 
l^^t.  He  stood  for  peace  and  fraternity, 
fcnr  even-handed  justice  at  home  and 
international  concord  abroad.  He  bat- 
tled for  freedom  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual hospitality.  His  mind  swept  the 
horixon  of  civilization  from  its  dawn, 
and  fraternized  with  the  luminous  spirits 
of  all  ages.  He  was  a  chief  among  the 
apostles  of  free  institutions  and  popular 
government,  who  believed  in  making 
justice^  freedom  and  fraternity  the  divine 
trinity  which  since  the  dawn  of  the  epoch 
of  the  people  has  been  the  ever-present, 
hauntiiig,  luminous  ideal  of  all  friends  of 
free  institutions,  the  throbbing,  life-giving 
heart  of  democracy.  Thb  was  a  master 
tfioiig^t  in  the  brain  of  the  great  exile,  to 
whichheis  ever  recurring  in  many  ways. 
Because  of  his  breadth  of  vision,  because 
of  his  intdlectual  hospitality,  because  of 
his  affinity  for  the  greatest  and  best  of 
all  ageSp  and  above  all  else,  because  of 
his  love  for  the  people,  his  broad  and 
deathless  humanism,  his  passion  for 
justice,  his  fiddity  to  democracy, — a 
fidelity  lliat  chose  exile  rather  than  be 
Use  to  the  cause  of  the  people — ^Victor 
DogD  is  one  of  the  greatest  intdlectual 
powos  of  the  age^  and  his  writings  are  one 


of  the  mightiest  springs  of  democratic 
inspiration. 

In  all  his  writings,  whether  noveb, 
poetry  or  criticism,  Hugo  is  a  teacher 
and  philosopher;  but  in  two  of  his  works 
we  see  him  to  the  best  advantage  as  the 
prophet  of  democracy,  the  apostle  of 
social  justice  and  the  philosopher  con- 
cerned in  the  deeper  meanings  pertaining 
to  man  in  his  relation  to  God  and  the 
universe.  The  volume  entitled  William 
Shakespearer^  is  an  exhaustive  criticism 
of  genius,  literature,  art  and  life,  and  this 
work  has  recently  been  complemented 
by  Victor  Hug6*8  Intellectual  AtUobi' 
ography,^  a  posthumous  work  that  at 
the  poet's  wish  was  not  published  for  a 
generation  after  it  was  written. 

II.    THE  HIGH  FUNCTION  OF  THE  POET  AND 
THE  TRUE  BOSSION  OF  ART. 

He  who  elected  to  be  true  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  of  justice  and  of  the 
people  and  become  an  exile  for  almost  a 
score  of  years,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
preeminent  in  literature,   in  statescraft 

*WiBiam  8hake9peare,  By  Victor  Hugo.  Trans- 
lated by  MdvOle  B.  Anderson.  Cloth.  F)p.  425. 
Price,  18.00.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McGurg  &  Com- 
pany. 

^Victor  Hugo^i  InieUeetual  Avkbioaraipky. 
TVanslated,  witb  a  Study  of  the  Last  Phase  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Genius,  tx7  Lorenao  (yRourke. 
Ctoth.  ^-400.  Price,  $1.80  net  NewYoric: 
Fumk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
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and  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  people, 
had  the  right  to  admonish  others  as  to 
their  duty  to  the  people  and  their  sacred 
obligations  to  free  institutions.  The  poet 
who  placed  the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
people  above  all  thought  of  self  had  a 
right  to  insist  that  all  poets  should  be 
loyal  to  the  supreme  obligation  that 
devolves  on  the  master  thinkers,  the 
poets  and  the  artists  at  this  critical  stage 
of  our  civilization, — a  duty  which  he 
graphically  outlines  in  his  great  work  on 
WiMiam  Shakespeare: 

"Sacrifice  to  'the  mob,'  O  poet! 
Sacrifice  to  that  unfortunate,  disinherited, 
vanquished,  vagabond,  shoeless,  fam- 
ished, repudiated,  despairing  mob;  sac- 
rifice to  it,  if  it  must  be  and  when  it  must 
be,  thy  repose,  thy  fortune,  thy  joy,  thy 
country,  thy  liber^,  thy  life.  TTie  mob 
is  the  human  race  in  miseiy.  The  mob 
is  the  mournful  beginning  of  the  people. 
The  mob  is  the  great  victim  of  darkness. 
Sacrifice  to  it!  Sacrifice  thysdf!  .  .  . 
Sacrifice  to  it  thy  gold,  and  tky  blood 
which  is  more  than  thy  gold,  and  thy 
thought  which  is  more  than  thy  blood, 
and  thy  love  which  is  more  tfian  thy 
thought;  sacrifice  to  it  everything  except 
justice.  Receive  its  complaint;  listen 
to  it  touching  its  faults  and  touching  the 
faults  of  others;  hear  its  confession  and 
its  accusation.  Give  it  thy  ear,  thy 
hand,  thy  arm,  thy  heart  Do  eveiy- 
thing  for  it,  excepting  evil.  .  .  .  Correct 
it,  warn  it,  instruct  it,  guide  it,  train  it 
Put  it  to  the  school  of  honesty.  Make  it 
spell  truth,  show  it  the  alphabet  of 
reason,  teach  it  to  read  virtue,  probity, 
generosity,  mercy.  Hold  thy  book  wide 
open.  Be  there,  attentive,  vigilant,  kind, 
faithful,  humble.  Light  up  the  brain, 
inflame  the  mind,  extinguish  selfishness; 
and  thyself  give  the  example.  .  .  .  To 
learn  is  the  first  step;  to  live  is  but  the 
second.  Be  at  their  command:  dost 
thou  hear?  Be  ever  there  in  the  form 
of  light!  For  it  is  beautiful  on  this 
somber  earth,  during  this  dark  life's 
brief   passage   to   something   beyond, — 


it  is  beautiful  that  Force  should  have 
Bight  for  a  master,  that  Progress  should 
have  Courage  as  a  leader,  that  Intelli*- 
gence  should  have  Honor  as  a  sovereign, 
that  Conscience  should  have  Duty  as  a 
despot,  that  Civilization  should  have 
Liberty  as  a  queen,  and  that  the  servant 
of  Ignorance  should  be  the  Light.  "^ 

Literature,  poetry,  art, — all,  Hugo  fdt, 
must  unite  to  transform  the  mob  into  a 
rational  multitude;  to  enlighten,  elevate, 
ennoble  and  render  happy  and  prosperous 
all  the  people  through  justice  and  the 
light  of  education. 

"Literature,"  he  exclaims,  "secretes 
civilization,  poetiy  secretes  the  ideal. 
That  is  why  literature  is  one  of  the  wants 
of  societies;  that  is  why  poetry  is  a 
hunger  of  the  soul. 

"That  is  why  poets  are  the  first  in- 
structors of  the  people. 

^^"To  work  for  the  people, — ^this  is  the 
great  and  urgent  need. 

"It  is  important,  at  the  present  time, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  human  soul  has 
still  greater  need  of  the  ideal  than  of  the 
real. 

"  It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist;  it  is  by 
the  ideal  that  we  live.  Would  you  realiase 
the  difference  ?    Animals  exist,  man  lives,  j 


"To  live  is  to  have  justice,  truth, 
reason,  devotion,  probity,  sincerity,  com- 
mon-sense, right,  and  duty  welded  to  the 
heart.  .  .  .  Life  b  conscience." 

At  a  time  when  the  dilettante  and  ease- 
loving  poets  and  artists  were  courting 
the  favor  of  throne,  aristocracy  and 
wealth  by  prating  about  art  for  art's 
sake,  and  sneering  at  those  who  con-*- 
tended  that  the  supreme  mission  of  art 
was  to  further  justice  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  Victor  Hugo  became  the 
august  voice  of  civilization,  the  prof^et 
of  progress,  denouncing  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  insisting  that  the  true  mission 
of  art  was  utility, — ^the  forwarding  of  the 
interests  of  all  the  units  that  go  to  make 
up  the  social  oiganism* 
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''Art  for  art's  sake,"  he  exclaims, 
"may  be  very  fine,  but  art  for  progress 
is  finer  still.  To  dream  of  castles  in 
Spain  is  well;  to  dream  of  Utopia  is 
better.  Ah!  you  must  think?  Then 
think  of  making  man  better. 

At  the  point  now  reached  by  the 
question,  all  action  should  be  in 
common.  Isolated  forces  frustrate  one 
another;  the  ideal  and  the  real  are 
Mdidaiy.  Art  should  aid  science.  These 
two  wheels  of  progress  should  turn  to- 
gether. 

•      «••••*••. 

"Some  pure  lovers  of  art,  moved  by  a 
8<dicitude  which  is  not  without  its  dignity 
and  its  nobility,  discard  the  formula, 
'Art  for  Progress,'  the  Beautiful  Useful, 
fearing  lest  &e  useful  should  deform  the 
beautiful.  They  tremble  to  see  the 
drudge's  hand  attached  to  the  muse's 
arm.  According  to  them,  the  ideal 
may  become  perverted  by  too  much 
GCMitact  with  leality.  They  are  solici- 
tous for  the  sublime  if  it  descends  as  far 
as  to  humanity.    Ah!  they  are  in  error. 

"The  useful,  far  from  circumscribing 
the  sublime,  enlarges  it. 

"But  people  protest:  To  undertake 
the  cure  of  social  evils,  to  amend  the 
codes,  to  impeach  law  in  the  court  of 
rights,  to  utter  those  hideous  words, 
'penitentiaiy,'  *  convict-keeper,'  'galley- 
slave/  'giii  of  the  town,'  to  inspect  the 
police  registers,  to  contract  the  business 
of  dbpensaries,  to  study  the  questions 
of  wages  and  want  of  work,  to  taste  the 
black  bread  of  the  poor,  to  seek  labor  for 
the  working-woman,  to  confront  fash- 
ionable idleness  with  ragged  sloth,  to 
ihxow  down  the  partition  of  ignorance, 
to  open  schools,  to  teach  little  children 
how  to  read;  to  attack  shame,  infamy, 
error,  vice,  crime,  want  of  conscience; 
to  preach  the  multiplication  of  spelling- 
bodcB,  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  the 
sun,  to  improve  the  food  of  intellects  and 
€l  heartB,  to  give  meat  and  drink,  to 
dfimand  sahitioiis  for  problems  and  shoes 


for  naked  feet, — these  things  are  not  the 
business  of  the  azure.  Art  b  the  azure. 
''Yes,  art  is  the  azure;  but  the  azure 
is  from  above,  whence  falls  the  ray 
which  swelk  the  wheat,  yellows  the  maize, 
rounds  the  apple,  gUds  the  orange, 
sweetens  the  grape.  Again  I  say,  a 
further  service  is  an  added  beauty.  At 
all  events,  where  is  the  diminution  ?  To 
ripen  the  beet-root,  to  water  the  potato, 
to  increase  the  yield  of  lucem,  of  clover, 
or  of  hay;  to  be  a  fellow-workman  with 
the  plough-man,  the  vine-dresser,  and 
the  gardener, — ^this  does  not  deprive  the 
heavens  of  one  star.  Ah!  immensity 
does  not  despise  utility, — and  what  does 
it  lose  by  it?  Does  the  vast  vital  fluid 
that  we  call  magnetic  or  electric  flash 
through  the  cloud-masses  with  less 
splendor  because  it  consents  to  perform 
the  office  of  pilot  to  a  bark,  and  to  keep 
constant  to  the  north  the  little  needle 
intrusted  to  it,  the  gigantic  guide  ? 

"Yet  people  insist  that  to  compose 
social  poetry,  human  poetry,  popular 
poetry;  to  grumble  against  the  evil  and 
laud  the  good,  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
public  wrath,  to  insult  despots,  to  make 
knaves  despair,  to  emancipate  man  be- 
fore he  is  of  age,  to  push  souls  forward 
and  darkness  backward,  to  know  that 
there  are  thieves  and  tyrants,  to  clean 
penal  cells,  to  flush  the  sewer  of  public 
uncleanliness, — shall  Polyhymnia  bare 
her  arm  to  these  sordid  tasks  ?    Fie!        « 

Why  not  ? 

Homer  was  the  geographer  and  his- 
torian of  hb  time,  Moses  the  l^blator  of 
his,  Juvenal  the  judge  of  hb,  Dante  the 
theologian  of  hb,  Shakespeare  the 
moralbt  of  hb,  Voltaire  the  philosopher 
of  hb.  .  .  .   ' 

"You  say:  The  muse  b  made  to  sing, 
to  love,  to  believe,  to  pray.  Yes  and  no. 
Let  us  understand  each  other.  To  sing 
to  whom  ?  The  void  ?  To  love  whom  ? 
One's  self?  To  believe  what?  The 
dogma  ?  To  pray  to  what  ?  The  idol  ? 
No;  here  b  the  truth:  to  siQ%  \k<&  v\«s\« 


c< 
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to  love  humanity,  to  believe  in  progress, 
to  pray  toward  the  infinite." 

Again,  in  the  recently  published  In- 
tellectual  AtUobiography  of  Hugo^  he  says : 

**Art  contains  the  idea  of  liberty, 
liberal  arts;  literature  contains  the  idea 
of  humanity,  humaniores  litteroe.  Human 
and  earthly  amelioration  is  a  resultant 
of  art,  unconscious  at  times,  more  often 
conscious.  Manners  are  softened,  hearts 
are  drawn  together,  arms  embrace,  the 
strong  succor  one  another,  compassion 
is  bom,  sympathy  breaks  forth,  brother- 
hood is  revealed :  because  we  read,  because 
we  think,  because  we  admire.  Beauty 
enters  our  eyes,  a  ray,  and  issues  forth,  a 
tear.    To  love  is  at  the  sununit  of  all.  ** 

Few  writers  of  his  age  discerned  more 
clearly  the  exact  character  or  animating 
spirit  of  the  feudalbm  of  privilege  or  the 
influences  that  were  secretly  seeking  to 
destroy  the  soul  of  democracy  and  foster 
class-rule  and  class-elevation  under  the 
mantle  of  popular  rule,  than  did  this 
great  writer. 

"We  are  living,"  he  tells  us,  "in  a 
time  when  orators  are  heard  praising 
the  magnanimity  of  white  bears  and  the 
tender  feelings  of  panthers."  He  thus 
refers  to  the  familiar  cry  of  prosperity 
and  the  All's  well!  which  the  masters 
andj[their  parrots  ever  echo,  and  of  the 
need  of  resisting  the  siren  voice: 

"See  how  happy  the  serfs  are!  The 
streams  are  to  flow  with  milk,  prosperity, 
liberty  for  all;  your  princes  groan,  like 
you,  over  the  past;  they  are  excellent. 
Come,  fear  nothing,  little  ones!  All 
very  good ;  but  candidly,  we  are  of  those 
who  put  no  faith  in  the  lachrymal  gland 
of  crocodiles. 

"The  reigning  public  monstrosities 
impose  stem  obligations  on  the  conscience 
of  the  thinker,  the  philosopher,  or  the 
poet.  Incormptibility  must,  resist  cor- 
mption.  It  is  more  than  ever  requisite 
to  show  men  the  ideal, — ^the  mirror  re- 
flecting the  face  of  God." 


With  equally  clear  vision  he  beheld  the 
peril  of  any  form  of  government  that 
should  be  rigid  or  military  in  character; 
any  government  that  did  not  so  safe- 
guard democracy  as  to  make  it  always 
and  under  all  conceivable  conditions 
responsive  to  the  voice  and  the  wish  of 
the  people.  Fifty  years  ago  he  discerned 
this  vital  truth  in  relation  to  free  govern- 
ment, which  is  only  now  being  deariy 
apprehended  by  the  friends  of  genuine 
democracy, — ^that  any  centralization  of 
power  or  enlargement  of  autocratic  sway 
in  government,  whereby  a  reactionary 
autocracy,  a  feudalism  of  privil^e,  or 
even  a  government  that  aimed  to  be 
popular,  as  did  scientific  Socialism,  un- 
less safeguarded  at  every  point  by  meas- 
ures, such,  for  example,  as  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Right  of  Recall,  would 
necessarily  sooner  or  later  degenerate 
into  the  mastership  of  an  autocracy  of 
privileged  interests  or  a  political  bureauc- 
racy. He  saw  what  we  to-day  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  keenly  aware  of, 
— ^that  government  may  advance  under 
the  mantle  of  democracy  or  of  socialism 
and  nevertheless  become  an  oppressor, 
a  merciless  engine,  a  juggernaut  for  the 
many,  unless  the  fundamental  ideals  of 
democracy  were  safeguarded  at  all  times 
and  idealism  rather  than  materialistic 
concepts  or  egobm,  be  made  the  domi- 
nating spirit  of  government.  Hence  on 
one  occasion  he  writes: 

"Certain  Social  theories,  very  distinct 
from  Socialism  as  we  understand  it  and 
desire  it,  have  gone  astray.  Let  us 
discard  all  that  resembles  the  convent, 
the  barrack,  the  cell,  and  the  strai^t 
line.  .  .  .  Let  the  nations  of  Europe 
beware  of  a  despotism  made  anew  from 
materiab  which  to  some  extent  they  have 
themselves  supplied.  Such  a  thing, 
cemented  with  a  special  philoso[^y, 
might  easily  endure.  We  have  just 
mentioned  the  theorists,  some  of  them 
otherwise  upright  and  sincere,  who, 
through  fear  of  dispersion  of  activities 
and   energies,   and   of  what   they   oall 
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'anarchy/  have  arrived  at  an  almost 
Chinese  acceptance  of  absolute  social 
centralization.  They  turn  their  resigna- 
tion into  a  doctrine.  Provided  man  eats 
and  drinks  al!  is  right.  The  happiness 
of  the  beast  is  the  solution.  But  Uiis  is  a 
happiness  which  others  might  call  by  a 
different  name. 

''We  dream  for  nations  something 
besides  a  felicity  made  up  solely  of  obe- 
dience. 

•       •.••..... 

''Let  these  involuntary  philosophers 
ol  a  possible  despotism  reflect  that 'to 
indoctrinate  the  masses  against  freedom, 
to  allow  appetite  and  fatalbm  to  get  a 
hcdd  upon  the  minds  of  men,  to  saturate 
fliem  with  materialism  and  expose  them 
to  the  results, — this  would  be  to  under- 
stand progress  in  the  fashion  of  that 
wordiy  man  who  applauded  a  new  gibbet 
and  exclaimed,  'Excellent!  We  have 
had  till  now  only  an  old  wooden  gallows ; 
but  times  have  changed  for  the  better, 
and  here  we  are  with  a  good  stone 
gibbet,  which  will  do  for  our  children 
and  our  grandch  ildren ! "  * 

Victor  Hugo,  though  strongly  opposed 
to  a  socialism  that  might  d^enerate  into 
a  despotic  bureaucracy,  was  not  afraid 
of  the  word  Socialism,  even  though  in  his 
time  the  word  was  used  by  reactionaries 
to  discredit  all  who  claimed  to  favor 
Socialistic  measures.  He  believed  in 
making  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
all  the  people  the  supreme  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  we  find  him  saying: 

"The  transformation  of  the  crowd 
into  the  people, — profound  task!  It  is 
to  this  labor  diat  the  qien  called  Socialists 
haire  devoted  themsdves  during  the  last 
forty  years.  The  author  of  this  book, 
however  insignificant  he  may  be,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  this  labor.  ...  If  he 
daimuB  his  place  among  these  phflosophers, 
it  is  because  it  is  a  place  of  persecution. 
A  certain  hatred  of  Socialism,  very  blind, 
but  veiy  general,  has  raged  for  fifteen  or 
sisdeen  jeaKSy  and  is  still  raging  most 
bittetiy   among   the   influential   classes. 


Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  true  Socialism 
has  for  its  end  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
to  the  civic  dignity,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  principal  care  is  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

"The  first  hunger  is  ignorance;  So- 
cialism wishes,  then,  above  all,  to  in- 
struct. That  does  not  hinder  Socialism 
from  being  calumniated,  and  Socialists 
from  being  denounced." 

And  in  his  recentiy  published  work, 
he  gives  the  following  as  the  true  socialist 
formula: 

"To  make  the  moral  man  better,  the 
intellectual  man  greater,  the  material 
man  happier.  Groodness  first,  greatness 
next,  happiness  last." 

Few  thinkers  fifty  years  ago  appre- 
ciated so  truly  as  did  Victor  Hugo  the 
fact  that  democracy  must  be  progressive, 
or  die;  that  it  must  make  the  happiness, 
development  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
people  its  chief  mission,  or  its  soul  would 
take  wings,  leaving  only  a  dead  body,  to 
be  seized  upon  by  class  interests  to  further 
selfish  ends.  He  knew  that  "  equality  of 
opportunity  and  of  rights"  must  be  made 
a  reality  instead  of  merely  a  theory  or 
ideal,  or  democracy  would  fail  to  fulfil 
her  pledge  to  humanity;  and  he  knew 
that  moral  idealism  and  not  the  niaterial- 
ism  of  the  market  must  be  the  mainspring 
of  government  that  should  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  advancing  civilization. 

In  his  day,  as  with  us,  the  hour  de- 
manded a  forward  movement  Hugo 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  emphasize  this 
"errand  imperious."  "The  hour  has 
struck,"  he  cries  on  one  occasion,  "for 
hofatingthe'AUforall.'" 

But  he  is  ever  alive  to  the  fact  that 
moral  idealism  must  be  the  pillar  of  fire 
that  guides  the  people,  if  they  are  to 
reach  the  Canaan  of  happiness  based  on 
justice  and  fraternity.  Materialism 
presses  downward;  idealism  exalts. 
"Excessive  devotion  to  the  material," 
he  points  out,  "  is  the  evil  of  our  epoch." 
And  again: 
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**  Man  at  this  day  tends  to  fall  into  the 
stomach:  man  must  be  replaced  in  the 
heart,  man  must  be  replaced  in  the  brain. 
The  brain, — this  is  the  bold  sovereign 
that  must  be  restored !  The  social  ques- 
tion requires  to-day,  more  than  ever,  to 
be  examined  on  the  side  of  human  dig- 
nity. 

''There  is  something  beyond  satisfying 
one's  appetite.  The  goal  of  man  is  not 
the  goal  of  the  animal. 

"A  moral  lift  is  necessary." 

in.    THE  BEVOLUnON;    OB,  THE  DAWN  OF 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  EPOCH  AND  ITS 

MEANING  FOR  MAN. 

Victor  Hugo  was  not  of  that  number 
who  incline  to  look  longingly  toward  the 
past  Of  late,  even  among  American 
writers,  there  are  not  a  few  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  lot  of  the  serf  was  far 
less  tragic  than  history  shows  it  to  have 
been.  Hugo  was  never  thus  deceived. 
Almost  startling  in  vividness  is  his  pen- 
picture  of  the  great  and  mournful  mass  of 
serfs  during  Uie  night  of  feudalism,  as 
given  in  his  IinieUectual  Autobiography: 

"Alas,  the  Middle  Ages  are  melan- 
choly. Poor  feudal  serf!  let  us  not 
cheapen  his  dream.  It  is  about  all 
that  he  possesses.  His  field  does  not 
belong  to  him,  his  roof  does  not  belong 
to  him,  his  cow  does  not  belong  to  him, 
his  family  does  not  belong  to  him,  his 
breath  does  not  belong  to  him,  his  soul 
does  not  belong  to  him.  The  seigneur 
owns  his  carcass,  the  priest  owns  his 
soul.  Between  them  hoih  the  serf  vege- 
tates: half  in  one  hell,  half  in  the  other. 
.  .  .  His  master's  only  contact  with  him 
is  through  the  blow  of  a  stick;  his  chil- 
dren are  puny;  his  wife,  hideous  from 
misery,  is  hardly  a  female;  he  lives  in 
destitution;  ...  he  is  soaked  with  rain 
in  winter  and  with  sweat  in  summer;  he 
makes  white  bread  and  eats  black  bread ; 
he  owes  to  the  lord  all  that  the  lord  may 
desire:  respect,  statute  labor,  tithes,  hb 
wife.     If  his  wife  is  old  or  too  horrible. 


his  daughter  is  taken.  Every  tree  Is  a 
possible  gibbet.  He  bears  a  heavier 
yoke  around  his  neck  than  the  ox;  if  he 
gamers  he  is  a  marauder;  if  he  hunts  he 
is  a  poacher;  if  he  breathes  he  is  impu- 
dent; if  he  looks  up  he  is  insolent;  if  he 
speaks,  cut  down  this  rascal !  He  is  hot, 
he  is  cold,  he  is  hungry,  he  is  afraid.. 
His  work  is  toil  in  the  morning  and  ex- 
haustion in  the  evening.  At  nightfall 
lie  returns  home,  weary,  sad,  humble, 
and  sleeps.  What  is  his  bed?  A  little 
straw.  What  is  his  pillow?  A  log. 
'A  good  round  log,'  says  Harrison. 
Behold  him  sleeping,  this  worm  of  the 
earth.  He  indeed  deserves  this  visit  to 
the  infinite." 

This  description  forms  an  admirable 
background  for  the  poet's  discussion  of 
the  Revolution  that  ushered  in  democracy, 
Hugo  r^arded  this  great  epoch,  which 
was  inaugurated  at  Lexington  and  w^ich 
voiced  its  august  demands  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  from  York- 
town  crossed  the  sea,  making  France  its 
great  storm  center,  and  from  there  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  pausing  at  Hayti  en 
route  for  the  Latin  Republics,  as  the 
capital  moment  in  history,  for  it  ushered 
in  the  day  of  democracy.  It  declared 
that  the  age  of  mastership  of  the  many 
by  the  few  must  give  way  to  the  age  of 
man,  or  the  mastership  of  the  people. 
And  though  he  keenly  appreciated  the 
fact  that  democracy  had  only  partially 
fulfilled  her  mission,  he  saw,  and  rightly 
saw,  that  she  had  inaugurated  the  new 
order;  sho  had  repudiated  the  idea  that 
the  king  was  the  State  or  that  the  aris- 
tocracy was  the  government,  or,  indeed, 
that  any  privil^ed  class  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  the  masters  of  the  many; 
and  in  its  place  she  had  set  up  the  standard 
of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  She  had  raised  a 
definite  ideal  for  practical  realization — 
justice,  liberty  and  fraternity.  She  had 
given  to  man  a  working  formula — 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 
She  had  given  the  people  pditical  eman- 
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dpation,  and  if  she  stopped  short  of 
the  fulfillment  of  her  trust  by  failing  to 
provide  for  economic  emancipation,  her 
face  was  set  toward  that  goal  and  upon 
her  children  devolved  the  duty  of  com- 
pleting the  work  she  had  so  gloriously 
begun. 

Like  all  Frenchmen,  he  placed  the 
principal  emphasb  of  the  revolution  that 
inaugurated  democracy,  on  that  portion  of 
the  struggle  which  found  Paris  as  its 
storm  center;  and  in  this  he  was  not 
altogether  wrong,  because  the  ideal  and 
inspiration  of  the  master  spirits  of  our 
great  revolution  was  largely  imbibed 
from  the  great  French  philosophical 
thinkers  who  had  laid  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  for  the  age  of  democracy, 
and  it  was  on  the  historic  soil  of  France 
where  the  old  and  the  new  grappled  each 
other  by  the  throat  and  fought  the  des- 
perate battle  that  made  eveiy  throne  in 
Western  Europe  tremble.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  the  great  Frenchman 
treats  the  revolution  in  two  ways:  one  a 
diaracterization,  the  other  a  figurative  rep- 
resentation. Both  are  Hugoesque,  both 
suggestive: 


''Tlie  Revolution  is  humanity's  change 
of  life.  Say  what  you  will  about  it: 
idiether  good  or  evil,  the  fact  dominates 
you.  It  is  the  grand  crisis  of  universal 
virility.   . 

'"Ilie  Revolution  is  the  knife  with 
which  Civilization  cuts  its  bonds. 

^Revolutions,  formidable  liquidations 
of  Ustoiy;  demental  creations  of  laws, 
codes,  facts,  manners,  progress,  prodigies; 
mighty  movements  of  peoples  and  of 
ideas  which  min^e  all  men  in  the  same 
jocund  convulsion,  which  unleash  electric 
freedom,  which  make  the  two  worlds 
tremble  with  the  same  trembling,  which 
lattnch  at  a  sin^e  flash  two  thunder 
shocks,  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in 
America ;  whidi,  in  overthrowing  the 
monaidiy  in  France,  lay  low  tyranny 
tfaioii^hoiitth^  universe;  which  enlighten, 
iUtimiii^    wanDt    bum,    thunderstrike; 


which  cause  to  issue  from  gigantic 
demolition  the  radiant  future  of  the 
human  race;  which  cause  the  birth  of 
dawn  in  the  sepulcher,  couple  amazing 
extremes,  agonize  and  wail,  curse  and 
sing,  hate  and  adore,  resolve  all  in 
heroism,  in  joy  and  in  love,  send  the  old 
lock  of  despotism  ^ith  all  its  gnashing  of 
teeth  to  die  a  quiet  death  in  the  humble 
work-cabinet  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
finally  make  of  the  key  of  the  Bastille  the 
paper-weight  of  WasUngton. 

"So  be  it.  The  Revolution's  name  is 
the  Terror.  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  name 
is  the  Horror. 

"Not  a  cloud,  the  heavens  are  pure, 
the  sun  shines,  the  land  is  bathed  in 
light;  they  spread  their  sails,  they  sing, 
they  abandon  themselves  gaily  to  the 
current  of  the  stream;  the  river,  mag- 
nificent and  exhaustless,  widens  more 
and  more;  it  is  as  large  as  a  sea,  it  is  as 
calm  as  a  lake;  it  bears  along  islands  of 
flowers,  it  mirrors  the  heavens  in  which 
there  is  not  a  shadow.  Whither  are  they 
going?  They  do  not  know;  but  all  is 
beautiful,  superb  and  charming. 

"  Afar  off  they  hear  before  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  unknown  horizon  a  hoarse, 
deep  sound. 

"  Whither  are  they  going  ?  What  mat- 
ters it!  They  are  going  whither  goes  the 
river.  They  know  well  that  they  shall 
land  somewhere.  They  proceed.  They 
are  intoxicated  with  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  that 
they  see  on  all  sides  and  that  they  plucky 
in  passing,  with  the  swift-flowing  water, 
with  the  splendor  of  the  heavens,  with 
their  own  joy.  The  sounds  on  the 
horizon  are  drawing  nearer;  a  few  hours 
ago  the  breath  of  the  wind  stopped  it ;  now 
it  is  heard  steadily. 

"At  certain  moments  the  current 
langubhes,  when  they  resort  to  the  oars 
to  go  more  quickly.  It  b  so  delightful 
to  travel  swiftly.  To  pass  like  shadows 
before  shadows — this  appears  to  them  the 
whole  of  life.  They  are  so  happy  that 
they  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ni^t* 
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''The  noise  is  approaching  nearer 
every  moment;  it  resembles  the  rolling 
of  a  chariot.  They  begin  to  ask  one 
another:  What  is  this  noise? 

"The  river  is  full  of  turnings.  Soon 
a  corner  of  the  heavens  becomes  clouded. 
Something  that  one  would  take  for  a 
wreath  of  smoke  disengages  itself  from 
one  part  of  the  horizon  and  swells  into  a 
great  cloud.  Thb  cloud  which  seems  to 
rise  from  the  earth  is  now  at  the  right, 
now  at  the  left.  Has  it  changed  its 
place,  or  is  it  the  river  which  has  a  turn  ? 
They  do  not  know,  but  they  wonder.  It 
is  one  more  spectacle  among  so  many 
spectacles. 

"The  noise  is  now  like  thunder.  It 
changes  place  with  the  cloud  they  are 
looking  at.  Where  the  cloud  is,  there  b 
the  noise. 

"They  proceed  onward,  they  sing, 
they  laugh;  they  are  greatly  expectant, 
but  in  this  expectation  there  is  nothing 
but  hope.  Among  them  are  scholars, 
thinkers,  men  rich  with  all  sorts  of  riches, 
philosophers,  sages. 

"  Suddenly,  heavens !  the  river  gives  a 
turn;  the  cloud  is  before  them,  the 
noise  is  before  them;  it  is  no  longer  the 
cloud,  it  is  the  whirlpool  of  twenty  water- 
spouts tangled  and  twisted  by  the  hurri- 
cane, it  is  the  smoke  of  a  volcano  with  a 
crater  two  leagues  wide.  The  noise  is 
frightful.  Thunder  resembled  that  noise 
as  the  barking  of  a  dog  resembles  the 
roar  of  a  lion.  The  current  is  swift  and 
furious,  the  surface  of  the  river  curves 
like  an  arc,  inward  toward  the  earth. 
What  is  it  that  lies  a  few  paces  before 
them  ?    A  gulf. 

"A  gulf!  they  row  backward,  they 
would  remount  the  stream.  It  is  too 
late.  That  current  is  not  to  be  re- 
mounted. Soon  ihey  perceive  that  the 
river  is  actually  alive;  that  they  have 
deceived  themselves;  that  what  they 
took  for  a  river  was  a  people;  that  what 
they  took  for  waves  were  men;  they 
believed  they  were  sailing  over  inert 
water  that  hardly  foamed  beneath  the 
oar,    and    they   were   plowing   tfaiough 


souls,  profound,  obscure,  violent,  bruised, 
tumultuous  souls,  full  of  hate  and  fury. 
It  is  too  late !  it  is  too  late !  The  precipice 
is  before  them.  These  waves,  this  river, 
these  men,  these  souls,  this  people,  up- 
rooted trees,  centuried  granite,  rocks 
torn  from  the  banks,  gilt  ships,  flag- 
decked  sloops,  flower  islands,  all  hurries 
on,  wavers,  strikes  and  intermingles, — 
all  founders."* 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  that 
humanity  has  to  learn  is  that  he  who 
would  be  great  must  be  servant.  Men 
who  are  favored  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
the  accident  of  wealth  or  the  accident  of 
office,  are  prone  to  imagine  that  they  have 
a  right  divine  to  mastership.  They  soon 
come  to  think  that  they  are  of  finer  clay 
than  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  privileged  few 
are  the  State,  the  society,  the  social  or- 
ganism, or  the  real  world.  The  mighty 
moving*mass  of  life  on  whose  bodies  they 
are  borne  forward  or  on  whose  backs 
they  rest,  are  forgotten.  Hugo's  imagery 
in  the  above  carries  with  it  a  startling 
warning  to  the  privileged  ones  over- 
mastered by  egoism  and  selfish  desires. 

IVi    THE  PHILOSOPHER  CONFRONTING 
SUPREME  PROBLEMS. 

Victor  Hugo  was  far  more  than  a 
prophet  of  democracy  and  an  apostle  of 
social  progress.  His  passion  for  justice, 
the  outgoing  of  his  heart  toward  all  the 
people,  and  especially  to  the  oppressed, 
the  needy  and  the  unfortunate,  and  his 
deathless  zeal  for  fuU-orbed  democracy 
were  magnificently  comj^emented  by  hu 
profound  contemplation  and  musinga 
touching  the  deepest  things  of  life, — 
the  problem  of  Creation,  of  Deity,  and 
the  meaning  of  man.  For  years  he 
wandered  on  the  shores  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  on  sea-girt  isles,  companioned 
by  the  ocean  and  the  stars.  Before  him 
lay  immensity,  above  him  infinity.  He 
heard  the  deep  voicing  her  eveiy  mood. 
He  peered  into  ihe  limitless  ether  as  did 
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Job  thousands  of  years  before  in  far-off 
Arabia  and  as  did  the  profound  philoso- 
phers of  India,  of  Persia  and  of  Greece, 
ere  Christianity  was  bom.  The  ques- 
tions uttered  by  the  poet  of  Arabia  in  the 
night-time  of  his  affliction  and  which 
must  ever  stimulate  thought  along  many 
lines  of  meditation,  leading  the  reason 
out  on  to  the  fartherest  verge  of  the 
promontory  of  contemplation,  have  en- 
grossed the  deepest  thought  of  many  of 
the  most  profound  philosophers  and 
master  men  of  genius,  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization  to  the  present  hour. 

Naturally  enough,  Victor  Hugo  came 
under  the  spell  of  these  problems.  In 
his  IfUeOedttal  AtUobiography  by  far  the 
most  absorbing  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  great  problems  of  Creation,  of  God, 
and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul. 
Things  of  the  Infinite,  life  and  death. 
Deity,  the  mission  of  conscience,  the 
to-morrow  of  life,  are  some  of  the  master 
themes  that  engross  his  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  he  takes  us  out  under 
the  blue-domed  canopy  and  on  the  wings 
of  the  imagination,  guided  by  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  the  astronomical 
world,  he  moves  from  planet  to  planet, 
through  our  solar  system.  Next  he 
visits  the  stars  that  shme  in  the  various 
constdlations.  Suns  and  systems,  worlds 
beyond  number,  lie  before  us  in  the 
ni^ty  universe.  The  imagination  stag- 
gen  before  the  inunensity  of  creation  as 
uimdled  <m  the  map  of  the  ether.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Beyond  the  universe  of 
suns  and  planets  lie  the  nebulse.  Infinity 
stretches  on. every  hand.  Marvek  crowd 
upon  marvels;  systems  of  worlds  im- 
pinge on  systems  of  worlds;  and  every- 
where are  revealed  law,  order,  purpose, 
rfaytfam*  beauty,  power,  and  precision. 

Turning  from  this  marvelous  panorama 
of  the  universe  as  rendered  visible  to  the 
eye  through  the  telescope  and  illuminated 
by  the  researches  of  the  scholarship  of 
the  earth,  Hugo  asks  this  question,  before 
taking  up  the  problem  of  life  and  death: 

''WliatI  I,  a  worm  of  the  earth  am 


possessed    of  an    intelligence,   and    this 
immensity  is  without  one!" 

v.     VICTOR  HUGO  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

No  writer  ever  employed  antitheses  or 
startling  contrasts  more  effectively  than 
did  this  great  Frenchman.  He  frequently 
also  had  a  way  of  preparing  the  mind  for 
the  thought  he  wished  to  impress,  by 
emphasizing  some  truth  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  discussed, 
and  yet  which  was  so  interwoven  with  it 
that  that  which  was  introductory  exerted 
a  certain  positive  influence  on  the  mind 
in  convincing  it  of  the  soundness  of  the 
later  deductions.  An  example  of  this 
nature  b  seen  when  from  a  brilliant 
panoramic  view  of  the  universe,  while  the 
mind  is  completely  under  the  spell  he  has 
created  by  his  vivid  characterizations,  he 
turns  to  consider  man's  place  in  this 
universe, — ^the  meaning  of  man,  of  life 
considered  in  relation  to  the  crisis  we  call 
death.  Man  is  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison with  the  universe,  yet  he  is  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  life  on  our 
globe. 

**  What  is  death  for  man  ? 

"Is  it  merely  the  end  of  something? 
Is  it  the  end  of  all  ? 

"Two  problems  which  the  thinker  is 
constantly  proposing  to  himself,  since 
upon  their  solution  depend  the  problems 
of  morality. 

"  If  death  be  the  end  of  all,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  this  conclusion :  Light 
exists  in  the  material  world,  but  not  in 
the  moral  world.  The  sun,  on  rising 
each  morning,  tells  us:  I  am  a  symbol; 
I  am  the  symbol  of  another  sun  which 
one  day  shall  enlighten  your  souls  a^ 
to-day  I  enlighten  your  bodily  eyes. — 
Well,  the  sun  lies!  We  should  have  to 
accept  as  true  that  horrible  thing  before 
whidi  antiquity  recoiled :  9olem  falsum. 

"Man  is  a  creature  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct from  the  brute,  in  that  the  brute  is 
fatally  and  without  exertion  an  inno- 
cent being,  while  man  is  c&^VAi^  cJlX^ffj^ 
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good  and  evil.  The  brute  is  passive, 
man  is  free. 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  him  free  ?  It 
is  the  soul. 

"Therefore  the  soul  exists. 

"All  these  words:  love,  loyalty,  mod- 
esty, devotion,  faith,  duty,  conscience, 
probity,  honor,  virtue,  are  no  longer 
words ;  they  are  actual  things  of  the  soul; 
they  are  the  faculties  which  are  conse- 
quent on  its  liberty.  To  the  radiant 
faculties  correspond  the  faculties  of  dark- 
ness: hate,  vice,  shame,  turpitude,  ego- 
tism, wickedness,  fakehood,  cruelty, 
crime.  Between  good  and  evil,  man 
may  choose;  he  is  free. 

"Now  whoever  asserts  freedom,  as- 
serts responsibility. 

"Responsibility  in  this  life?  Evi- 
dently not.  For  nothing  is  more  demon- 
strable than  the  possible  and  frequent 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  un- 
merited misfortune  of  the  good  during 
their  sojourn  on  earth.  How  many  just 
men  have  had  nothing  but  misery  and 
anguish  to  endure  up  to  their  last  day! 
How  many  criminals  have  lived  till 
extreme  age  in  the  p^ceful  and  serene 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  including  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration of  all. 

''Is  man,  then,  responsible  after  life? 
Evidently  so,  since  he  is  not  during  life. 

"In  that  case  something  of  him  sur- 
vives in  order  that  he  may  bear  this 
responsibility:  the  soul. 

"Free  will  in  the  soul  implies  its 
inmiortality. 

"Therefore  death  is  not  the  end  of  all. 
It  is  but  the  end  of  one  thing  and  the 
conunencement  of  another.  At  death 
man  ends,  the  soul  begins. 

•      ••*•..•.• 

"  I  am  a  soul.  I  know  well  that  what  I 
shall  render  up  to  the  grave  is  not  myself. 
That  which  is  myself  will  go  elsewhere. 

"Earth,  thou  art  not  my  abyss! 

"The  more  I  think,  the  more  this 
truth  reveak  itself  to  me:  man  is  nothing 
more' than  a  captive. 
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"The  prisoner  painfully  scales  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon,  climbs  from  pro- 
jection to  projection,  places  his  foot 
wherever  there  is  a  stone  wanting,  and 
finally  mounts  to  the  air-hole.  From 
there  he  gazes  out  and  distinguishes  afar 
oflf — ^the  country,  forests,  meadows,  hills, 
houses,  cities,  living  beings,  the  paths  he 
has  formerly  traveled  and  will  doubtless 
travel  again;  he  breathes  the  free  air,  he 
sees  the  light. 

It  is  the  same  with  man. 
Astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  the 
calculation  of  time,  the  measurement  of 
suns,  all  the  discoveries,  all  that  has 
escaped  to  the  surface,  all  those  things 
that  we  have  surprised  from  eternity, 
the  authentication  of  the  infinite  as  some- 
thing existing  outwardly,  dazzling  the 
intelligence  with  its  prodigious  radiance 
all  those  things  whose  meaning  we  did 
not  possess,  art,  science,  poetry,  reveiy, 
calculus,  algebra, — all  these  are  but 
glimpses  through  the  bars  of  a  prison. 

"The  prisoner  does  not  doubt  that, 
upon  the  day  the  gates  are  thrown  open, 
he  will  recover  the  fields,  the  woods,  the 
plains,  the  country  where  his  true  life  is 
— liberty.  He  sees  all  this,  he  knows  all 
this  exists. 

"How  can  man  doubt  that  he  shall 
find  eternity  upon  his  release? 

"Materialism  is  logically  and  fatally 
egoism. 

"  Life  is  the  power  by  which  the  body 
links  the  soul  to  earth;  death  is  the  power 
of  the  soul  to  lift  the  body  beyond  earth 
by  means  of  elimination.  In  terrestrial 
life  the  soul  loses  that  which  is  radiant; 
in  extra-terrestrial  life  the  body  loses 
that  which  weighs  it  down. 

"  If  there  were  no  other  life  God  would 
not  be  honorable. 

"Death,  desolation  for  the  heart,  b 
triumph  for  the  soul. 

"Our  life  dreams  the  Utopia.  Our 
death  achieves  the  ideal. 

"  Death  b  not  unjust.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation. '< 
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**  Letus  habituate  ourselves  to  gaze  with- 
out fear  upon  this  mysterious  prolongation 
of  man  into  eternity.  Let  us  try  to 
pierce  with  our  gaze  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  sepulcher. 

^Let  us  lean  upon  the  brink  of  life 
and  contemplate  this  august  obscurity. 
We  shall  be  better  off  there.  Death  is 
h(Aj  and  wholesome.  All  that -we  can 
see  of  it  is  full  of  consolation. 

''My  glance  pierces  the  farthest  pos- 
sible into  this  shadow,  and  I  see,  at  a 
dq>th  which  would  be  frightful,  were  it 
not  sublime,  the  immense  dawn  of 
eternal  day.*'* 

VI.    THE  poet's  views  ON  GOD,  RELIOION 
AND  CONSCIENCE. 

Veiy  interesting  are  the  pages  of  the 
Intellectual  AtUobiography  devoted  to 
the  mature  conclusions  of  Hugo  in  regard 
to  God,  his  criticisms  of  religions, — ^the 
moons  which  so  imperfectly  reflect  the 
pure  light  of  Divinity,  his  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  limit  God  and  to  limit  the 
home  of  the  soul;  while  we  know  nothing 
in  modem  writings  finer  than  his  char- 
acterization of  the  conscience. 

Space  prevents  our  giving  more  than  a 
few  selections  from  the  poet's  dbcussions 
on  these  subjects,  but  tilie  extracts  given 
will  liable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  ideas 
which  represent  the  final  conclusions  of 
die  poet.     In  speaking  of  Deity,  he  says : 

**We  may  not  say:  Grod  is  honorable, 
God  is  virtuous,  God  is  chaste,  God  is 
sincere. 

"But  we  may  say:  God  is  just,  God 
is  good,  God  is  great,  God  is  truth. 

"Why? 

"Because  honesty,  virtue,  chastity, 
sincerity,  belong  to  the  relative. 

"And  justice,  goodness,  greatness, 
truth  belong  to  the  absolute. 

"Why  may  one  not  say  that  God  is 
virtuous? 

"  Because  He  is  perfect 

"A  being  who  can  have  no  relative 
quality,  and  who  has  all  the  intrinsic 
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qualities,  exists  of  necessity.  Grod  proves 
Himself  by  His  attribute  of  the  absolute. 

"Creation  is  moved  by  two  kinds  of 
motors,  both  invisible:  souls  and  forces. 

"Forces  are  mathematical,  souk  are 
free.  Forces,  being  algebraic,  can  not 
deviate;  aberration  is  possible  in  souls. 
It  has  been  provided  for;  freedom  has  a 
r^ulator,  conscience. 

"Conscience  is  no  other  thing  than  a 
sort  of  mysterious  geometry  of  the  moral 
order. 

"As  for  the  being  whom  we  name  God 
and  whom  we  may  also  name  The  Center, 
He  participates  in  two  natures  of  which 
He  is  the  point  of  intersection. 

"God  secludes  Himself;  but  the 
thinker  listens  at  the  door. 

"  Whoever  has  the  conception  of  duty, 
whoever  has  the  sentiment  of  right,  who- 
ever has  the  perception  of  justice  and 
injustice,  whoever  has  a  disinterested 
aim,  whoever  is  self-forgetful  in  life  and 
allows  another  to  pass  on  before  him, 
whoever  wishes  for  human  kind,  whoever 
has  a  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with  the 
heart  of  humanity,  whoever  feels  himself 
brother  to  the  poor,  the  small,  the  minor, 
the  frail,  the  infirm,  the  suffering,  the 
ignorant,  the  dbinherited,  the  slave,  the 
serf,  the  negro,  the  convict,  the  con- 
demned, whoever  desires  light  for  the 
blind  and  the  idea  for  the  oppressed,  who- 
ever becomes  wretched  at  the  wretch- 
edness of  others,  whoever  works  hardest 
for  others,  weeps  at  their  weeping  and 
sobs  over  their  wounds,  whoever  prefers 
the  sacrifice  of  sdf  to  that  of  his  neighbor, 
whoever  has  the  vision  of  truth,  whoever 
has  felt  the  enchantment  of  the  beautiful, 
whoever  listens  to  a  melody,  whoever 
contemplates  a  flower,  whiteness,  candor, 
brightness,  a  woman,  whoever  admires  a 
genius,  whoever  feeb  emotion  at  a  star, 
whoever  says  within  himsdf,  'This  is 
good,  this  is  evil,'  whoever  will  not  crush 
a  fly  uselessly,  whoever  loves  and  feeb 
the  infinite  in  his  love,  whoever  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  crooked  path  and  a 
straight  line,   whoever  acts   from   con.- 
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science,  whoever  has  an  ideal  to  which  he 
consecrates  himself, — such  a  one,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  believes  in  God. 

"Whoever  utters  the  words,  conscience, 
virtue,  goodness,  love,  reason,  light, 
justice,  truth,  perceives,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  one  of  the  mysterious 
profiles  of  that  sublime  face:   Grod. 

"This  thing  is  inconceivable:  to  be- 
hold the  rays  and  deny  the  sun.  The 
atheist  is  identical  with  the  blind  man."* 

Hugo  is  very  insbtent  on  the  infinite 
character  of  Deity  being  at  all  times 
recognized.  He  objects  to  the  trini- 
tarian  idea  as  limiting  Deity.  On  this 
point  he  says: 

"  The  poet  has  triple  sight :  observation, 
imagination,  intuition.  Observation  ap- 
plies more  especially  to  humanity,  imagi- 
nation to  nature,  intuition  to  the  super- 
natural. 

"Through  observation,  the  poet  b 
philosopher  and  perhaps  l^islator; 
through  imagination,  he  is  magi  and 
creator;  through  intuition,  he  is  priest, 
perhaps  seer. 

"As  a  revealer  of  facts,  he  becomes 
prophet;  revealer  of  ideas,  he  is  apostle. 
In  the  first  case,  Isaiah;  in  the  second, 
St  Paul. 

*jv  "This  triple  power  inherent  in  genius 
— ^that  is  to  say,  human  inteUigence 
sublimated — ^man,  by  the  most  natural 
of  optical  illusions,  has  transferred  to 
God.  Hence  the  immemorial  and  uni- 
versal triangle  worshiped  at  Delphi,  at 
Saropta,  at  T^lath-Phalazar.  .  .  .  But 
the  founders  of  religion  have  erred,  an- 
alogy is  not  always  logic,  genius  may  be 
trinity  without  God  having  to  suffer  from 
this  limitation.  Trinite  ?  in  what  sense  ? 
The  infinite  is  not  three.  First,  second, 
third,  the  illimitable  knows  nothing  of 
this.  The  absolute  is  no  more  limited  by 
number  than  by  space.  Intelligence, 
power,  love,  intuition,  imagination,  ob- 
servation:   this  is  not  God,  it  is  man. 


God  is  all  that  and  more.  God  has  an 
infinite  quality  of  infinite  faculties.  It 
is  strange  that  you  should  count  God 
on  your  fingers. 

"  Philosophically  and  scientifically,  one 
may  say  that  whoever  believes  in  the 
Trinity  does  not  believe  in  God."* 

AgaiA  he  observes : 

"With  r^ard  to  this  Being,  the 
Eternal,  the  Uncreated,  the  Perfect,  the 
Powerful,  the  Immanent,  the  Permanent, 
the  Absolute — he  is  an  old  man  with  a 
white  beard,  he  is  a  youth  with  a  nimbus ; 
he  is  a  father,  he  is  son,  he  is  man,  he  is 
animal;  an  ox  with  some,  a  lamb  with 
others,  sometimes  a  dove,  sometimes  an 
elephant.  He  has  a  mouth,  eyes,  ears; 
his  face  has  been  seen.  With  r^ard  to 
hb  faculties,  they  are  conceded  to  be 
infinite,  but  as  we  have  just  recalled, 
they  have  given  him  but  three,  withhold- 
ing the  infinitude  accorded  as  r^aids 
extent,  and  without  perceiving  that  if  an 
absolute  being  has  a  name  it  is  not 
Trinity  but  Infinity.  This  Being  b 
irritable;  he  b  passionate,  he  b  jealous, 
he  revenges  himself,  he  is  fatigued,  he 
rests,  he  has  need  of  a  Sunday.  He  lives 
in  a  place,  he  b  here  and  not  there.  He 
b  the  God  of  armies,  he  b  the  God  of 
the  Englbh,  but  not  of  the  French;  he 
b  the  God  of  the  French,  but  not  of  the 
Austrians.  He  has  a  mother.  There 
are  kings  who  prombe  to  Notre  Dame  of 
Embrun  a  tiara  of  vermilion  for  fear  that 
she  may  be  angry  because  of  the  robe  of 
gold  brocade  that  they  have  offered  to 
Notre  Dame  of  Tours.  He  has  a  form; 
they  chbel  him,  they  paint  him,  they  gild 
him,  they  enrich  him  with  diamonds. 
They  swallow  him,  they  drink  him. 
They  surround  him  with  a  frontier  of 
dogmas.  Each  cult  places  him  in  a 
book;  he  b  prohibited  from  going  else- 
where. The  Talmud  b  hb  heatfi,  the 
Zend-Avesta  b  hb  case,  the  Koran  b  hb 
scabbard,  the  Bible  b  hb  box.  He  has 
clasps.    The    priests    keep   him    under 
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cover.  They  alone  have  the  right  to 
touch  him.  From  time  to  time  they 
take  him  in  their  hands  and  let  him  be 


seen. 


»•* 


Every  great  people  has  reached  out 
and  upward  searching  for  God.  Every 
great  people  has  had  its  religion  or  re- 
ligions, which  have  reflected  the  supreme 
conclusions  of  the  master  spirits  of  given 
limes.  These  religions  have  unques- 
tionably on  the  whole  been  very  helpful 
to  the  peoples  to  whom  they  have  ap- 
pealed in  a  compelling  way.  Yet  the 
poet  insists  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  are  but  reflections  of  the  divine 
li^t,  much  as  the  moon  reflects  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  they  who  receive  relig- 
ious truth  only  through  the  sacred  books 
receive  intellectual  images  more  or  less 
distorted  by  the  reflector. 

'* Religions,"  he  tells  us,  ''moons  of 
God,  give  light  to  man  in  the  night. 
Hence  those  phantoms,  those  illusions, 
fliose  optical  falsehoods,  those  terrors, 
fliose  apparitions,  those  visions  which 
fill  the  horizon  of  the  peoples,  among 
whom  religion's  day  has  not  yet  dawned. 

^The  ^06t  which  looms  from  this 
doubtful  brightness  is  called  supersti- 
tioD. 

**  Every  ray  that  comes  directly  from 
the  sun  bears  at  its  extremity  the  figure 
of  the  sun,  and  whatever  the  form  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  reaches  us, 
whether  this  opening  be  square,  poly- 
gmial  or  triangular,  it  ignores  this  form, 
and  invariably  imprints  upon  the  sur- 
face which  arrests  it  a  circular  image. 
Thus  aU  li^t  which  comes  directly  from 
God  imprints  upon  our  mind — ^no  matter 
what  may  be  the  character  of  the  brain — 
the  exact  idea  of  Grod,  and  leaves  thereon 
His  real  imprint. 

''At  the  same  time,  just  as  the  rays  of 
the  moon  lose  the  figure  of  the  sun  and 
bring  to  us  instead  of  its  image  a  certain 
aspect  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
pass,  Ifae  idea  of  Grod,  reflected  by  re- 
ligioos  and  proceeding  from  them,  loses. 


so  to  speak,  the  form  of  God  and  takes 
on  all  the  more  or  less  miserable  config- 
urations of  the  human  brain. 

"In  politics,  I  put  the  country  above 
party.  In  religion,  I  put  God  above 
dogma.  If  I  were  sure  that  this  grave 
statement  would  be  heard  and  under- 
stood seriously  I  would  say  that  I  am  of 
all  religions  as  I  am  of  all  parties.  Here 
of  signifies  in  the  same  manner,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  God  of  nil  men,  I  believe  in 
the  love  of  all  hearts,  I  believe  in  the  truth 
of  all  souls. 

"This  prophet  is  a  seer.  This  con- 
science, which  brings  enlightenment  to 
an  age,  sees  farther  than  that  age  but 
participates  in  the  age.  It  has  its  trans- 
parency or  opacity,  it  has  its  purity  or  its 
rawness,  it  has  its  savagery  or  its  refine- 
ment. It  has  in  certain  measure  the 
same  color  and  the  same  density.  Hence, 
according  to  the  surface  proper  to  each 
age  and  each  mirror,  a  more  or  less  clear- 
cut  image  of  the  star,  sometimes  a  vague 
glinmiering  as  with  Socrates,  sometimes 
shadow  as  with  Spinoza,  sometimes  the 
specter  as  with  Torquemada. 

"Hence  among  the  peoples  all  those 
fierce  reverberations  of  God-idolatries. 
Hence  all  that  falsehood  projected  by 
truth. 

"Sometimes  the  brain  of  the  prophet 
is  prism  as  well  as  mirror,  and  irises  with 
superstition  and  fable  the  contour  of 
God.  Sometimes  this  brain  is  in  shadow 
and  reflects  Being  on  a  black  background ; 
then  you  have  the  pagoda  of  Juggernaut, 
and  earth  has  a  place,  a  region,  a  given 
point  where  the  reflection  of  Grod  is  the 
Demon.  Misinterpretation  of  the  trans- 
lator goes  to  such  a  length. 

"Religions  are  a  slight  approach  to 
the  absolute.  A  religion  is  a  mask. 
But  what  does  the  mask  prove?  The 
face.  The  mask  may  be  hideous  though 
the  face  is  sublime;  it  is  so  on  high. 
The  prophets  are  at  work  upon  living 
eternity.  They  endeavor  to  extract  it 
for  your  needs;   they  g^ve  ^crai  iSi  ^<^ 
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can.  Take  of  it  yourselves  if  they  no 
longer  give  it  to  you  pure  and  in  abundant 
measure.  A  religion  is  a  translation  of 
Grod  proportionate  to  your  spiritual 
endowment. 

"You  have  not  the  strength  to  be  re- 
ligious ?    Then  become  a  devotee."* 

Hugo  protests  against  man's  attempt 
to  picture  in  words  the  future  state  of  the 
soul.  In  speaking  of  the  teachings  of 
the  various  religions  in  regard  to  a  future 
abode  for  the  soul  he  says : 

"They  talk  of  heaven,  but  they  make 
of  it  a  temple,  a  palace,  a  city.  It  is 
called  Olympus,  it  is  called  Sion.  Heaven 
has  towers,  heaven  has  domes,  heaven 
has  gardens,  heaven  has  staircases,  heaven 
has  a  gate  and  a  porter.  The  bunch  of 
keys  is  confided  by  Brahma  to  Bhawany, 
by  Allah  to  Abou-Bekr,  and  by  Jehovah 
to  Saint  Peter."* 

** Conscience,"  Hugo  holds,  "is  the  in- 
terior solar  spectrum.  The  sun  illumines 
the  body,  Grod  illumines  the  mind. 

"In  the  depths  of  the  human  brain 
there  is,  as  it  were,  the  moon  of  God. 

"  To  be  one  end  of  the  ray  of  which  the 
ideal  is  the  other;  to  sing  in  low-toned 
voice  to  the  life  of  the  present  the  mys- 
terious song  of  the  life  of  the  future;  to 
strive  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  flesh,  virtue 
into  the  word,  God  into  man — such  is 
the  sublime  office  of  that  winged  splendor, 
conscience. 

"The  endeavor  of  man,  the  divine 
function  of  freedom,  the  end  of  life  is  to 
establish  on  earth  in  the  form  of  actual 
works  the  three  ideal  notions,  to  strive 
that  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  just  be 
made  flesh,  in  a  word  to  leave  after  him 
his  conscience  translated  into  action. 
Human  progress  lives  upon  this  triple 
manifestation  unceasingly  renewed. 

"There  is  no  genius  who  has  not  la- 
bored, there  is  no  great  man  who  has  not 
brought  his  conscience,  his  soul,  his  stone, 
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to  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  that  pedi- 
ment of  the  infinite  which  we  name 
Truth,  Beauty,  Justice.  Certain  ones 
have  labored  at  two.  He  who  should 
labor  at  three  would  approach  God. 

"To  place  conscience  beyond  self, 
slowly,  day  by  day,  to  transform  it  into 
external  reality,  into  actions  or  words; 
to  be  bom  with  ideas,  to  die  with  works; 
in  a  word,  to  upbuild  the  ideal,  to  con- 
struct it  in  art  and  be  a  poet,  to  construct 
it  in  science  and  be  a  philosopher,  to 
construct  it  in  life  and  be  just — such  b 
the  goal  of  human  destiny."* 

We  dose  this  consideration  of  the 
views  of  this  great  and  many-sided  man 
of  genius  with  the  following  beautiful 
observations  and  admonitions : 

"  Since  it  is  given  to  no  one  whatsoever 
to  escape  the  dream,  let  us  accept  it 
Only  let  us  try  to  have  the  right  one. 
Men  hate,  are  brutes,  fight,  lie;  consider 
the  first  civilization  that  occurs,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  consider  any  age 
whatever,  your  own  or  some  other,  and 
you  see  nothing  but  imposters,  fighters, 
conquerors,  robbers,  murderers,  execu- 
tioners, wicked  men,  hypocrites ;  all  this 
is  somnambulism.  Leave  to  this  blood- 
stained host  their  fury  and  their  Mut- 
tony. Leave  to  the  violent  and  to  the 
forces  of  blindness  their  hurricane  fury. 
The  tempest  of  human  passicm — how 
pitiful!      Simulacra  pursuing  chimeras! 

"  Leave  their  dream  unto  the  shadows. 
But  share  you  your  bread  with  little 
children,  see  that  no  one  goes  about  you 
with  naked  feet,  look  kindly  upon  mothers 
nursing  their  children  on  the  doorstep  of 
humble  cottages,  walk  through  the  world 
without  malevolence,  do  not  knowin^y 
crush  the  humblest  flower,  respect  tfie 
nests  of  birds,  bow  to  the  purple  from 
afar  and  to  the  poor  at  dose  range. 
Rise  to  labor,  go  to  rest  with  prayer,  go 
to  sleep  in  the  unknown,  having  for  your 
pillow  the  infinite;    love,  bdieve»  lu>pe, 
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live,  be  like  him  who  has  a  watering-pot 
in  his  hand,  onlj  let  your  watering-pot 
be  filled  with  good  deedf  and  good  works; 
never  be  discouraged,  be  magi  and  be 
father,  and  if  you  have  lands  cultivate 
them,  and  if  you  have  sons  rear  them. 


and  if  you  have  enemies  bless  them-^ 
all  with  that  sweet  and  unobtrusive  au- 
thority that  comes  to  the  soul  in  patient 
expectation  of  the  eternal  dawn."* 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  Mass. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  INVASION  OF  EUROPEAN 

SOCIALISM. 

Bt  Hbnbt  Fbank. 


THOUGHTFUL  citizens  of  this 
country  needs  must  be  "cudgel- 
ing their  brains"  with  the  question: 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  recent  rapid 
increase  of  the  organized  Socialists  of 
tiie  nation  and  what  sinister  or  salutary 
prophecy  may  inhere  in  their  prospective 
uprise  as  a  political  power  ? 

That  Socialism,  Herbert  Spencer's 
ideal  of  tfie  Coming  Slavery,  in  the  form 
of  a  distinctive  political  party,  should  be 
gaining  a  strong  footing  in  this,  the  sup- 
posed freest  of  all  governments,  is  a  fact 
which  must  compel  conservative  political 
economists  to  open  wide  their  eyes  and 
sedc,  if  possible,  a  new  interpretation  of 
Oktir  pet  theories. 

Untfl  but  recently  it  had  been  supposed 
tikat  Socialism,  as  such,  was  an  exotic 
which  would  but  ill  endure  transplant- 
ing <ki  American  soil;  that,  indeed,  it  was 
emphatically  a  doctrine  of  German  or 
French  extraction  which  could  find  but 
little  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  this 
country. 

On  Herbert  Splicer's  assumption  that 
Sodalism  is  but  a  complement  of  au- 
tocracy, and  that  when  it  shaU  have  been 
finally  established  as  the  new  order  of 
society  the  most  mechanical  and  stereo- 
typed form  of  social  slavery,  of  which  the 
human  race  has  yet  seen  an  exemplifica- 
tion, win  be  witnessed,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  lUs  new  political  conception 


should  find  any  favor  in  a  democracy 
advanced  as  our  own.  •  •» 

On  the  contrary  if  Socialism,  as  its 
scientific  advocates  insist,  is  more  truly 
a  complement  of  democracy  than  it  is  of 
autocracy,  and  that  when  it  is  fully  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  in  human 
history  will  individual  freedom  be  re- 
alized, a  reason  for  its  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  our  nation  may  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Nevertheless,  untfl  very  recentiy  it  i?«|U9 
supposed  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Socialbm  was  inherentiy  foreign  to  the 
American  idea,  and  being  essentially  of 
French  and  German  extraction,  would 
ever  be  ill  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
our  political  conditions.  It  has  been 
argued  that  where  paternalism  in  govern- 
ment has  become  so  predominant  an 
idea  in  the  political  activities  of  a  people 
as  it  has  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it 
would  appeal  to  such  people  as  but  a 
natural  step  to  transfer  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  government  from  hereditary 
rulers  to  the  people  at  large.  The  people 
would  then  merely  take  the  place  of  tiie 
former  reigning  famUies,  the  form  of 
government  not  being  essentially  altered, 
the  only  alteration  taking  place  in  its 
officering  and  execution.  Concerning 
this  idea,  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent, 
Herbert  Spencer  in  a  tone  of  caution 
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says:  '* Impressed  with  the  miseries 
existing  under  our  present  social  arrange- 
ments, and  not  regarding  tfiese  miseries 
as  caused  by  the  ill  working  of  a  human 
nature  but  partially  adapted  to  the  social 
state,  they  imagine  them  to  be  forthwith 
curable  by  this  or  that  arrangement." 
Hence  they  appeal  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment to  relieve  them  by  this  and  that 
legislation.  Among  a  people  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  political  conception  of 
their  dependence  upon  class  government, 
when  the  notion  prevails  that  the  ruling 
class  is  hazardous  to  the  class  that  is 
ruled,  which  of  course  is  ever  in  the 
majority,  the  idea  that  the  larger  class 
shall  itself  absorb  the  smaller  and  be- 
come the  absolute  legislator  and  common 
executive  seems  to  follow  as  a  natural 
corollary.  Hence  in  Germany  and  on 
the  Continent  at  large  the  socialistic 
political  conception,  which  was  primarily 
paternalistic,  found  speedy  rooting  and 
became  widely  cultivated. 

But  in  this  country,  where  the  people 
are  already  supposed  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  reins  of  government,  where  shall 
we  seek  an  explanation  of  a  civic  and 
political  uprising  so  similar  to  that  which 
has  during  the  last  decade  so  thoroughly 
swept  the  European  continent  ? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  common  belief 
that  the  total  emphasis  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  phUosophy  of  Socialism  is  to 
be  found  in  Germany  alone,  the  home  of 
its  birth,  I  will  here  quote  some  passages 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority^  by  De- 
moulins,  a  work  which  ran  through 
numerous  French  editions  and  was  finally 
published  in  English  in  1898,  from  which 
edition  these  extracts  are  taken,  he  says : 

"  That  Germany  is  a  focus  of  Socialism 
is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  and 
by  Socialists  themselves.  '  A  remarkable 
thing,'  says  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
Bamberger,  'is  that  Socialistic  ideas  have 
found  nowhere  a  better  welcome  than  in 
Germany.  Not  only  do  these  ideas 
fascinate  the  work  people,  but  the  middle 


class  cannot  resist  them,  and  we  often 
hear  persops  of  that  class  saying,  **  Why, 
indeed  perhaps  everything  may  go  on 
better  thus;  why  should  there  not  be  a 
trial  ?"  Moreover,  Socialism  has  reached 
the  Upper  Classes^  it  has  a  seat  in  the 
Academies,  it  speaks  from  the  lecture 
chair  in  the  Universities.  The  pass- 
word now  repeated  by  workmen's  asso- 
ciations has  been  spoken  by  Savants: 
Conservatives  have  led  the  attack  against 
Manmionism,  and  have  been  the  loudest 
in  uttering  their  grievance  against  Capi- 
talism. We  do  not  see  anjihing  like 
this  outside  of  Germany.' " 

This  writer  published  his  book  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  world  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  were  superior  to  all 
others  because  they  ever  resisted  the 
fancy  of  potential  world  solidarity,  and 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  delusions 
of  a  political  economy  that  discouraged 
the  workings  and  results  of  economic 
Individualism.  Therefore  he  gloats  over 
the  fact  that  everywhere,  as  he  insists, 
German  Socialbm  has  been  resisted  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  in  the  following 
quotations : 

''This  throws  light  upon  another  fact, 
namely,  that  Socialism  does  not  find  in 
all  countries  an  equally  prepared  soil. 
Although  the  countries  we  have  just 
instanced  (France,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Italy)  seem  well  disposed 
for  receiving  the  seed ;  there  are  countries 
where  the  seed  does  not  seem  to  germin- 
ate easily. 

"  Such  are  Norway,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  .  .  . 
The  historians  of  socialism  betray  a  most 
curious  embarrassment  when  transferring 
their  attention  to  England:  they  have 
nothing  or  almost  nothing  to  relate  .  .  . 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  'there  is 
nothing  to  say.'  Another  author  trying 
to  explain  the  circumstance  writes:  'The 
En^ish    are    essentially    Individualbts. 
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Thej  want  to  be  left  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  They 
object  by  temperament  to  any  enrolbnent, 
to  any  surrender  of  their  personal  rule  of 
conduct  to  some  common  action.  Such 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  reasons  which 
makes  them  hostile  to  Socialism.' 

**K  now  we  proceed  to  the  United 
States  we  find  that  there  again  Socialism 
has  been  unable  to  produce  any  impres- 
sion on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This 
race  resists  Socialism  as  the  American 
vine  resists  Phyloxera.  In  America  the 
adepts  of  Socialism  are  nearly  all  re- 
cruited from  the  Germans  and  Irish.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Socialists  have  not  succeeded  in 
starting  one  single  Socialist  newspaper 
printed  in  English  in  the  whole  United 
States.  The  ten  daily  newspapers  that 
do  exist  are  printed  in  German.  This  is 
a  significant  fact.  .  .  . 

"Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
as  everywhere  else,  Socialism  is 
propagated  only  by  Grermans.  But 
with  them  (the  Anglo-Saxons)  the 
propaganda  is  a  complete  failure.  .  .  . 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  essential  fact  that  the  formation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  as  deeply  Par- 
ticularistic as  that  of  the  German  race  is 
Communistic.  Whilst  with  the  latter, 
the  public  Powers — ^the  State — ^have  as- 
sumed an  importance  which  stunted 
private  and  local  initiative,  with  the 
former,  on  the  contrary,  the  public 
powers  never  were  developed  to  such  a 
pointy  but  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
combined  private  and  local  forces.  Ger- 
many is  the  greatest  contemporary  center 
of  Authority;  tfie  Anglo-Saxon  world  is 
Uie  greatest  center  of  Self-Help  and 
Self-Govemment. " 

Undoubtedly  the  learned  author's  facts 
and  conclusions  were  wholly  true  at  the 
time  his  work  was  published  only  a 
decade  ago»  also  without  a  doubt  his 
psychological  analysis  of  the  Anglo- 
Suon  and  Teutonic  races  is  true  beyond 
dispute.  But  the  facts  and  philosophy 
wfaidi  he  sets  fcnth  only  the  more  cause 


students  of  recent  political  events  to 
marvel  at  the  threatened  political  revo- 
lution. A  decade  ago  Demoulins  could 
honestly  assert  that  *'the  Socialist  party 
exists  as  yet  (in  the  United  States)  only 
in  name;  for  nowhere  can  it  yet  affirm 
itself  as  a  political  party." 

But  what  are  the  facts  to-day?  Not 
only  has  the  philosophy  of  Socialism 
invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  America,  but  it  has  espe- 
cially seized  strongly  on  the  cultured 
and  refined  among  die  masses.  It  has 
entered  the  Universities  and  often  insists 
on  asserting  its  voice  loudly  in  the  chairs 
established  and  endowed  by  eminent 
capitalists.  It  has  huried  itself  with 
somewhat  furious  intrusion  into  the 
pulpit,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
its  raucous  accent  even  where  corporate 
interests  are  known  to  cast  an  over- 
shadowing pall  upon  the  pews.  It  has 
evolved  from  the  old  Germanistic  So- 
cialist-Labor party  a  strongly  American- 
ized Social  Democracy,  which  was  able 
to  cast  nearly  a  half-n^ion  votes  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1904,  although  in 
the  first  election  in  which  the  Socialist- 
Labor  Party  participated,  only  six  years 
before,  it  could  muster  but  slightly  more 
than  two  thousand  votes.  It  has  not 
only  now  succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
as  a  party  '^with  more  than  a  name,'* 
but  its  right  to  the  party  emblem  has  been 
sustained  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
union  in  local  and  national  elections.  It 
sustains  several  able  English  periodicals 
and  at  least  one  daily. 

More  than  this,  although  our  author 
and  critic  is  indisputably  correct  in 
asserting  that  the  temperamental  pro- 
clivities of  the  Anglo-Saxon  incline  him 
to  the  Particularistic  form  of  government 
and  society,  whereas  those  of  the  German 
race  incline  them  to  the  Communistic, 
yet,  because  of  the  overweening  influence 
and  appalling  encroachments  of  Capi- 
talism on  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
we  see  in  this  great  country — ^the  primal 
seat  of  freedom  and  personal  liberty — 
the  spectacle  of  one  of  its  most  infl\iexi^i&k 
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and  distinguished  presidents  boldly  ad- 
vocating the  fundamental  principles  of 
scientific  Socialism,  and  actually  whip- 
ping the  corporations  and  criminal  cap- 
italists into  obedience  or  subjecting  them 
to  prosecution  in  the  courts. 

M.  Demoulins  apparently  has  founded 
his  conclusions  on  too  roseate  a  view  of 
the  economic  conditions  that  prevail 
among  the  nations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races.  Because  they  have  come  to  dom- 
inate»  economically  and  industrially,  the 
nations  of  the  world,  as  he  sets  forth,  on 
the  strength  of  the  individual  force  that 
their  Particularistic  predilections  have 
inculcated,  he  assumes  that  the  people 
under  a  Capitalistic  program  of  social 
development  are  really  freer  and  more 
highly  devdoped  than  among  nations 
where  the  communistic  forces  prevail 
more  effectively. 

To  a  degree  he  is  right  But  mani- 
festly such  views  are  too  superficial.  Is 
this  really  a  Nation  establishing  a  con- 
tition  of  individual  freedom  consonant 
with  its  reputation?  Is  this  a  Nation 
devoid  of  class-rule  and  class-strife  ?  Is 
this  a  Nation  in  which  every  citizen  is 
equally  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
and  where  justice  is  meted  out  evenly  to 
all  ?  Is  this  a  Nation,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  wherein 
every  citizen  without  prejudice  enjoys 
the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  Is  this  Nation  really  free 
from  an  enviable  Bourgeoisie — a  smug, 
self-satisfied,  selfish  and  uncharitable 
class,  whose  wealth  is  hourly  increasing 
mountain-high, — and  a  Proletariat — ^the 
toiling  multitude,  whose  sweat  is  daily 
hardened  into  coin  which  their  shrewd 
masters  shall  cunningly  filch  from  them, 
and  whose  comparative  poverty  is  cease- 
lessly increasing  with  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  ? 

Unless  these  questions  can  be  truthfully 
answered  in  the  affirmative  then  it  will 
be  difficult  to  differentiate  it  economically 
from  the  more  settled  and  stereotyped 
civilizations  of  the  continent  across  the 


Atlantic,  and  may  hint  of  a  reason  why 
allied  Germanistic  socialism  is  rapidly 
rooting  itself  on  our  supposed  freest  oS 
political  soils.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
nave  been  reading  into  our  own  national 
life  an  interpretation  on  which  we  have 
established  as  false  a  reputation  for  our 
actual  political  conditions  as  those  which 
M.  Demoulins  so  cheerfully  attributes  to 
us  ?  May  it  not  be  that  even  though,  as 
he  truthfully  asserts  the  particularistic 
predilections  are  so  deeply  inwoven  in  the 
very  tissues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  in- 
stinctively he  repels  every  intimation  of  a 
communistic  government,  neverthdess 
that  social  forces  are  so  veiging  on  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  despotism  among 
us  that  here,  as  well  as  on  tfie  tnuisst- 
lantic  Continent,  the  theories  of  Socialism 
are  beginning  to  be  cheerfully  welcomed  ? 

The  fundamental  ground  on  which 
Socialism  is  accepted  and  made  popular 
in  the  European  countriies  is  not,  as  M* 
Demoulins  intimates,  because  there  in- 
heres in  the  Teutonic  race  the  disposi- 
tion to  Paternalism — the  conmiunistic 
bias — ^but  because  industrial  and  political 
conditions  are  so  oppressive  that  the 
burden  of  a  personal  government  can  be 
no  longer  endured,  and  the  relief  is  be- 
lieved to  be  found  in  the  associated  con- 
trol and  utilization  of  the  collective 
capital.  The  people  now  realize  their 
actual  industrial  slavery,  despite  their 
partial  apparent  constitutional  freedom, 
and  refuse  to  be  longer  deceived  and 
duped  by  the  dynastic  powers  which  have 
for  so  many  centuries  held  them  in  awe  by 
the  authority  of  personal  Capitalism. 

This  is  the  real,  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Social- 
istic revolt  on  the  Continent,  and  to  a 
d^ree  in  England. 

Human  nature  being  everywhere  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  var3dng  dis- 
positions caused  by  climate  and  terri- 
torial environment,  it  must  be  that  if 
Socialism  spreads  on  this  Western  Conti* 
nent  the  fundamental  cause  of  its  uprising 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Eurcqpean 
uprising.    Now  is  it  ? 


Socialism. 
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Heibert  Spencer  naively  intimates  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  eveiywhere 
and  then  instantly  forgets  that  being  the 
same,  the  same  conditions  will  naturally 
cause  eveiywhere  the  same  effects.  He 
insists  that  tfie  reason  why  people  fly  to 
legislators  for  relief  is  because  of  the 
^ill-working  of  a  human  nature  but 
partially  adapted  to  the  social  state," 
forgetting  apparently  that  the  ''state" 
is  shaped  by  lliis  veiy  human  nature  and 
must  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to  human 
nature,  and  not  to  expect  that  human 
nature  shall  force  itself  into  adaptation  to 
a  **  state '*  which  is  inharmonious  with  itself . 

Now,  in  order  to  discern  how  it  is  in 
truth  the  force  of  ''human  nature'*  that 
is  playing  in  all  tfiis  tremendous  indus- 
trial revolution  which  is  sweeping  the 
nations,  and  that  wherever  it  appears  it 
is  directly  and  only  the  result  of  this 
natural  cause,  let  us  study  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition  of  a  "  social  slave ' '  that 
we  may  make  some  comparisons.  He  is 
arguing  vigorously  against  the  populari- 
nttion  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda  and 
asks:  ''But  why  is  this  diange  described 
as  *the  coming  Slavery'?  The  reply  is 
simjde.  All  socialism  involves  slavery." 
He  will  now  proceed  to  condemn  the 
socialistie  system  because  of  this  inherent 
slaveiy.  He  asks  "What  is  essential  to 
the  idiea  of  a  slave  ?  We  primarily  think 
of  him  as  one  who  is  owned  by  another. 
To  be  more  than  nominal,  however, 
the  ownership  must  be  shown  by 
control  of  the  slave's  actions — a  con- 
trol which  is  habitually  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  controller.  That  which 
fundamentally  distinguishes  the  slave 
is  that  he  labors  under  coercion 
to  satisfy  another's  desires.  The  re- 
lation admits  of  sundry  gradations.  Re- 
membering that  originally  a  slave  is  a 
prisoner  whose  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
captor,  it  suflBces  here  to  note  that  there  is 
a  harsh  form  of  slavery  in  which,  treated 
as  an  animal  he  has  to  expend  his  entire 
effort  for  his  owner's  advantage."  Here 
he  presents  the  varying  gradations  of  the 
dave-condifionsand  then  proceeds :  **  What 


is  it  which,  in  these  cases,  leads  us  to 
qualify  our  conception  of  slavery  as  more 
or  less  severe  ?  Evidently  the  greater  or 
smaller  extent  to  which  effort  is  compul- 
sorUy  expended  for  the  benefit  of  another 
instead  of  for  self-benefit." 

Tested  by  this  definition  of  a  slave  is 
the  American  continent  yet  free  from  that 
industrial  odium  notwithstanding  a  four- 
years'  bloody  conflict  to  eradicate  African 
slavery  in  the  South?  One  would  need 
but  accept  Herbert  Spencer's  definition 
and  then  seek  its  application  to  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  now  existing  in  our 
factories,  sweat-shops,  and  indeed  the 
entire  commercial  system  controlled  by 
corporate  interests,  to  find  speedily  that 
such  slavery  is  indeed  still  flagrantly 
extant  upon  our  continent. 

So  well  fitted  are  his  terms  to  the 
prevalent  industrial  conditions  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  he  is  employ- 
ing sarcastic  terms  in  seeking  to  justify 
the  present  capitalistic  form  of  govern* 
ment  in  preference  to  the  proposed 
socialistic. 

Mark  his  terms:  "owned  by  others." 
Now  one  may  be  owned  by  another 
because  of  physical  or  logical  necessity. 
If  one  is  seizcfl  by  the  throat  by  an  ir- 
resistible power  he  must  needs  yield  to  the 
will  of  such  power  so  long  as  its  control 
continues.  But  if  one  has  his  natural 
opportunities  seized  from  him  by  a  power 
which  he  cannot  resist,  he  must  also  yield 
to  the  control  of  such  power,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  logically  convinced  that  his 
happiness  depends  on  such  submission. 
In  either  case  the  condition  of  slavery 
equally  exists. 

Now,  in  the  present  form  of  civilization 
physically  forcible  possession  is  impossi- 
ble. But  logically,  economic  control, 
which  according  to  Spencer's  definition 
is  slavery,  popularly  prevails.  Every 
day-laborer,  who  knows  that  his  daily 
bread  is  dependent  on  his  wage-pittance 
is  proof  of  this  fact. 

To  be  more  specific,  however,  Spencer 
further  explains  that  the  "  control  must  be 
habitually  for  the  benefil  ol  ^^  coYi\xci&Kii  ? 
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In  the  wide  range  of  industrial  em- 
ployment, under  the  present  stress  of 
economic  pressure,  where  shall  we  be- 
hold the  control  of  the  toiling  masses 
which  is  not  more  specifically  for  the 
benefit  of  the  controller  than  it  is  for 
that  of  the  controlled  ?  On  this  point  it 
would  be  well  to  quote  one  sentence 
from  Thorold  Rogers*  famous  work. 
Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  WageSy  when 
he  says:  "It  may  well  be  the  case,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
the  case,  that  there  is  collected  a  great 
population  in  our  greater  towns  which 
equals  in  amount  the  whole  of  those  who 
lived  in  England  and  Wales  six  centuries 
ago,  but  whose  condition  is  more  desti- 
tute, whose  homes  are  more  squalid, 
whose  means  are  more  uncertain,  whose 
prospects  are  more  hopeless,  than  those 
of  the  poorest  serfs  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  meanest  drudges  of  the  medieval 
cities." 

If  perchance  Herbert  Spencer's  defini- 
tion of  the  slave  be  true,  then  assuredly 
these  urban  multitudes  who  live  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  powers  that  force 
them  into  such  despicable  conditions  are 
social  slaves,  indeed,  more  pitiable  than 
the  beggarly  slaves  of  the  middle  ages. 

''That  which  fundamentally  distin- 
guishes the  slave  is  that  he  labors  under 
coercion  to  satisfy  another's  desires.** 

In  economic  interpretation  another's 
desires  can  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
aggrandizement  of  another's  wealth. 
Are,  then,  those  who  live  to-day  in  coer- 
cion forced  chiefly  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  others?  The  comparative  parallel 
existing  between  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  wealth  and  the  average  wage  of 
the  laborer  should  afford  data  sufficient 
to  solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  the 
following  facts,  given  by  Cleveland  Moffett 
a  year  ago  in  the  New  York  Herald^  will 
throw  some  li^t  on  the  issue.     He  says : 

''Five  thousand  persons  in  this  nation 
actually  own  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  en- 
tire National  wealth,  money,  lands,  mines, 
buildings,  everything;  which  sixth  if  put 


into  gold  would  give  them  all  the  gold  in  the 
worlds  and  leave  them  nine  thousand 
million  dollars  still  owing  them.  All  thb 
for  five  thousand  men  whether  they  work 
or  not." 

The  grim  fact  thus  baldly  stated  suf- 
ficiently demonstrates  how  shamefully 
the  mass  of  tfie  population  are  exploited 
by  those  who  in  Spencer's  term  actually 
"control"  them  for  the  gratification  of 
their  own  desires,  and  thus  proves  that 
they,  which  means  all  of  us,  are  in  truth 
their  slaves.  What  an  appalling  reali- 
zation for  us  to  contemplate:  eighty 
millions  of  people  actually  exploited  (that 
is,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  en- 
slaved) by  five  thousand  individuak! 
Have  we  not  reached  the  stage  of  the 
Roman  oligarchy? 

But  as  if  this  fact  did  not  in  itself 
sufficiently  satisfy  Spencer's  definition 
to  prove  that  we  are  really  the  economic 
slaves  of  as  brazen  an  oligarchy  as  ever 
oppressed  a  people,  let  us  further  quote 
from  Waldron's  Handbook  of  Currency 
and  Wealth,  which  is  held  as  official  on 
such  matters. 

He  declares  that  "more  than  four 
mUlion  families,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  nation  must  get  along  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $400  annually;  more  than  one- 
half  the  families  get  less  than  $600;  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  get  less  than  $900; 
while  only  one  in  twenty  of  the  nation*ji 
families  is  able  to  obtain  an  income  <rf 
over  $1,000." 

Mr.  Spencer  insists  that  what  dis- 
tinguishes a  slave  Ls  that  he  labors  under 
coercion  to  gratify  another^s  desires.  11 
statistics  cannot  prove  that  the  entire 
American  nation  is  made  tributary  to 
the  gratification  of  the  desires  of  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  so  control  the  oppor- 
tunities of  industry  that  they  force  ub 
into  subjection  to  their  wiUs,  then 
statistics  can  prove  nothing. 

Mr.  Spencer  protests  too  much.  In 
his  enthusiastic  defense  of  the  present 
personal  and  capitalbtic  system  ot  gov- 
emmeftt    he    unwittingly    presents    the 
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Tery  economic  grounds  on  which  So- 
cialists rest  tfie  defense  of  their  proposed 
revolution.  Heretofore,  however,  we 
Americans  have  been  nonchalantly  con- 
fident that  such  inequable  and  unjust 
social  conditions  prevailed  only  in  the 
effete  civilizations  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  but  that  within  the  confines  of 
our  own  prosperous  commonwealths  no 
such  conditions  could  be  discerned.  For 
jears  our  political  Pecksniffs  have  been 
wont  to  deplore  the  morbid  state  of 
European  industrial  life — ^the  pathology 
of  the  social  body  of  transatlantic  coun- 
tries— with  flie  assurance  that  we  our- 
selves were  free  from  pauper  labor  and 
vermin-covered  lazzaroni,  and  insisted 
upon  tfie  erection  of  a  high  Chinese  tariff- 
mil  against  their  undesired  intrusion 
upon  our  economic  paradise. 

And  we  poor  fools  believed  them  long 
enough  to  allow  a  pitiful  handful  of  them 
to  grasp  us,  eighty  millions  strong,  by 
the  throat,  and  coerce  us  into  shameful 
submission   to   their  autocratic   desires. 

If  this  were  not  so  then  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  supposed  Teu- 
tonic Socialism  of  the  Continent  to  find  a 
footing  in  tfiis  country.  It  would  have 
proved  to  be  an  unclimatizable  exotic, 
which  would  have  died  a  speedy  and 
natural  death.  M.  Demoulins  looked 
too  far  for  his 'fundamental  reason  with 
iriiich  to  explain  the  intrustion  of  So- 
cialism in  Anglo-Saxon  races.  He 
tiioug^t  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  never 
wdcome  its  presence.  He  lives  to  see 
the  refutation  of  his  dream.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  fundamental  force  which 
nnderiay  the  advance  of  Socialism  was 
psychological;  the  fact  is  that  it  is  socio- 
logical and  biological.  It  is,  after  all, 
merdy  a  question  of  bread  and  butter; 
the  problem  of  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  Socialism  of  revolt — 
that  primitive  form  of  Socialism  which 
sprung  from  the  dream  of  the  Utopianists 
— which  leaped  upon  us  a  score  of  years 
agOy  red-handed  and  hot-breathed, 
breadiing  slauj^iter  and  assassination, 
ia    not    that    form  of    Socialism  which 


took  or  ever  can  take  root  among  us. 

Iconoclastic  Socialism,  tfie  Socialism 
of  revolution,  the  Socialism  of  Parisian 
Communists  or  even  of  the  German 
Internationalists  is  not  the  Socialism 
which  finds  a  welcome  on  our  borders. 

The  Socialism,  which  we  are  uncon- 
sciously absorbing  and  partially  welcom- 
ing, is  that  form  of  the  propaganda  which 
has  filtered  down  to  the  masses  by  first 
passing  through  the  academy,  the  collie, 
the  university;  which  comes  by  the  way 
of  intellectual  apprehension  and  analysis 
and  finally  incorporates  itself  as  an 
inspiration  in  the  heart  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  a  modified  form  of  European 
Socialism  adapted  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  American.  Whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  nation  is  encouraging, 
emphasizing  and  forwarding  this  revo- 
lutionary propaganda. 

Will  it  succeed  ?  That  is  the  problem. 
As  yet  it  has  had  no  opportunity  to  put 
any  of  its  principles  into  operation  on  any 
extensive  scale.  Its  practical  workings, 
as  a  system  of  society  and  a  basis  of 
civilization,  are  therefore  as  yet  purely 
academic  and  problematical.'*' 

But  the  ethics  of  Socialism  are  beyond 

*The  writer  does  not  mean  bpr  this  sentence  to 
reflect  upon  the  practical  possibilities  of  Sodalism 
or  to  insinuate  that  if  tried  it  would  prove  defective. 
None  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  program  of 
Socialism  as  set  forth  in  the  quadrennial  platforms 
of  the  Socialist  party  not  only  is  susceptible  of 
practical  operation  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation, 
out  that  some  of  its  most  salient  features  have  al- 
ready been,  or  are  about  to  be,  adopted  by  the  pre- 
dominant parties.  For  instance,  the  national 
control  of  mines,  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  toward 
which  the  present  administration  seems  to  be 
movinff  with  rapid  strides;  the  municipalization 
of  lo^  trawmays,  ferries,  water-works,  (^works, 
etc.,  which  many  of  our  cities  are  beginning  to 
inaugurate;  progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on 
inheritance;  ana  above  adl  ''the  people  to  have  the 
ri^t  to  propose  laws  and  to  vote  upon  all  measures 
ofimportance,  according  to  the  merendum  prin- 
ciple, now  known  to  everybody  through  Mr. 
Bryan's  advocacy  as  the  Initiative  and  Referendum; 
have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  Sodalist  par^s 
program  almost  from  the  date  of  its  inauguration 
m  £e  United  States.  Hierefore,  should  the  party 
ever  come  into  full  control  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
it  will  legislate  for  the  whole  people  with  sound 
statesmanship  and  a  seDiible  pots^dfial  WAms^. 
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controversy.  They  are  as  axiomatic  and 
as  true  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Indeed  that  Sermon  might  be  taken  as  a 
Scriptural  text  on  which  to  expound  the 
fundamental  moral  philosophy  of  modem 
Socialism,  Both  are  idealistic,  and  their 
practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  men 
are  still  relegated  to  the  age  of  the  millen- 
nium. 

The  fact,  however,  which  has  sent  its 
fire  into  the  blood  of  the  masses  in  this 
country  is  that  they  may,  in  this  land  of 
boasted  freedom,  be  as  thoroughly  ground 
under  the  wheels  of  the  capitalistic  jug- 
gernaut as  they  are  in  Europe  or  Asia  or 
Africa ;  that  the  terrors  and  injustice  of  ec- 
onomic oppression  may  be  as  overwhelm- 
ing in  a  so-called  free  Republic  as  they  are 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Parliaments  and 
Reichstags,  protected  by  hereditary  rulers 
and  hireling  armies. 

The  uprising  of  Socialism  has  brought 
home  to  the  startled  consciousness  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans  the  fact  that  we 
are  drifting,  however  unintentionally*  to- 
ward aristocracy  in  wealth  and  oli- 
garchy in  government,  which  unchecked 
would  overshadow  in  oppressiveness 
all  the  historic  monarchies  of  the  past. 

The  massing  of  predatory  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few;  the  formation  of  gi- 
gantic combines  whose  power  already 
exceeds  the  dream  of  the  most  avaricious 
of   monarchs;    the   existence   of   pluto- 


cratic trusts,  now  grown  so  bold  they 
dare  flip  their  fingers  in  the  face  of  the 
American  people  and  flippantly  insult 
their  Chief  Magistrate;  the  tendency  of 
all  the  industries  of  the  nation  to  merge 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  as  especially 
exemplified  in  the  rapid  merging  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  the  nation 
(thus  significantly  forestalling  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  fundamental  prophecy  of 
Marxian  Socialism); — ^these  are  some  of 
the  conditions  that  have  caused  the  revo- 
lution in  popular  sentiment  concerning 
the  invasion  of  European  economic  theo- 
ries which  we  are  now  witnessing. 

One  thing  is  sure:  as  the  imposition 
and  the  injustice  of  the  economic  control 
known  as  Capitalism  increases  and  be- 
comes  more  oppressive.  Socialism  wiD 
wax  stronger  and  become  more  popular. 

Socialism  is  the  set  enemy  of  every 
industrial  wrong.  However  crude  and 
inoperative  its  theories  may  be  for  the 
present,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  regime  of  government 
now  extant  which  shall  redress  or  rectify 
existing  wrongs,  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
entire  system  will  ultimately  be  overturned 
and  the  whole  world  begin  anew  on  a 
basis  of  equity  and  justice,  brotherhood 
and  human  solidari^,  that  will  insure 
peace  and  justifiable  contentment  through- 
out the  globe.  Henrt  Frank. 

Montrose^  N.  Y. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  THE  DIVORCE  PROBLEM. 


Bt  Rev.  Rouind  D.  Sawtsb. 


THOSE  who  would  point  out  a 
rational  solution  of  the  divorce 
problem,  must  first  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  history  and  underlying  phU- 
osophy  of  the  marriage  institution,  for 
to  groping  mortak  the  experiences  of  the 
past  must  in  a  large  measure  guide  us  in 
the  future. 


Morgan's  Ancient  Society  divides  the 
history  of  mankind  into  tbree  epochs, 
savagery,  barbarism  and  civilization. 
These  are  subdivided  into  lower,  middle 
and  upper  savagery;  lower,  middle  and 
upper  barbarism;  ancient  and  modem 
civilization.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
savagery  eveiy  man  bdonged  to  evoy 
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woman,  there  was  promiscuity.  Strabo 
reports  only  66  years  before  our  era,  that 
the  Arabians  lived  in  promiscuity,  brothers 
cohabiting  with  sisters  and  even  with 
th^  own  mothers.  In  later  savagery 
came  the  consanguine  group — a  group 
marriage,  in  which  men  and  women 
were  common  to  those  of  their  group — 
thou^  cohabitation  between  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  is  still 
practised.  A  later  step  was  the  mating 
of  one  man  and  one  woman,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  exclusive  cohabitation  or 
permanence  in  the  union,  which  was  as 
high  as  man  in  his  savage  state  ever  got. 
With  the  barbarian  period  came  in  the 
first  glimpse  of  anything  like  a  marriage 
from  which  we  may  trace  the  evolution 
to  our  present  system,  and  it  was  the 
patriarchal  system  of  polyandry  and  more 
often  finally  polygamy. 

To  such  as  stage  the  barbarian  Mas- 
sagete  had  progressed  when  Herodotus 
found  them  and  reports,  ^each  man 
receives  a  Mite  but  all  are  allowed  to  use 
her;  cohabitation  is  practised  uncon- 
cernedly in  public."  And  so  we  advance 
throu^  the  various  stages  of  polyandry, 
polygamy,  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
pofygamy  and  monogamy,  monogamy 
and  concubinage,  and  at  last  the  present 
monogamic  marriage. 

Now  weask  what  are  the  forces  that  came 
in  and  wrought  from  promiscuous  license 
our  present  monogamic  marriage  with 
its  &ir  flower  of  seanial  purity.  The 
theories  of  the  investigators  are  many — 
the  savages  were  very  licentious  and 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dangers  of 
venereal  diseases  were  so  great  that  man 
at  last  learned  that  as  a  protection  to  his 
health  there  must  be  greater  exclusiveness. 

Others  suppose  tibat  it  originated  in 
exogomy,  that  the  children  of  a  union  of 
brother  and  sister,  or  parent  and  child, 
were  puny  and  weak,  they  were  no  use, 
if  male,  as  warriors,  if  female,  as  workers, 
and  so  intooourse  was  excluded  between 
thme,  and  eventually  was  ezt^ided  to 
the  present  limits.  Some  have  supposed 
ttiat  the  firrt' attempts  were  to  regulate 


according  to  age,  each  generation  being 
excluded  from  each  other  generation. 
In  view  of  these  various  theories  and  the 
misty  distance  of  the  past  some  say  no 
underlying  force  can  be  traced,  that  it  is 
simply  an  idea  or  series  of  ideas  that  came 
to  men.  But  ideas  have  never  come  to 
man  and  got  a  grip  on  his  life,  espe- 
cially such  obnoxious  ideas  as  the  r^u- 
lation  of  his  passions,  without  some 
clearly  traceable  forces  behind  them. 

Students  of  society  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  accept  Morgan's  economic 
interpretation  of  history,  and  this  of 
course  carries  with  it  the  economic  basis 
of  marriage.  Morgan's  tiieory  is,  that 
the  race  in  its  efforts  to  sustain  itself  has 
ever  been  driven  through  practically  the 
same  evolution.  That  tiie  conditions 
into  which  life  has  been  molded  have 
been  due  to  the  progress  of  production 
in  the  procurement  of  subsistence.  Now 
I  believe  that  theory  gives  us  at  once  the 
correct  hint  toward  solving  the  question 
as  to  what  forces  have  molded  the  mar- 
riage institution.  The  patriarchal  mar- 
riage came  hi  with  the  barbarian  period. 
What  was  it  that  distinguished  the 
epoch  that  marked  the  transfer  from  tiie 
highest  savagery  to  the  lowest  barbarian 
form  ?  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  stone  implements.  The  bar- 
barian man  now  ceased  to  fight  with 
tooth  and  claw,  and  began  to  fight  with 
weapons. 

Life  becomes  harder  for  him,  females 
begin  to  preponderate,  the  female  mates 
who  go  along  with  the  male  to  battie  and 
assist  him  by  killing  the  wounded,  be- 
come the  legitimate  spoil  of  the  victor. 
The  victor  carries  his  prey  to  his  own 
habitat,  she  is  his,  he  owns  her,  the  idea 
of  keeping  her  for  his  own  work  and  co- 
habitation is  a  part  of  that  sense  of  own- 
ership— the  foundation  of  tiie  marriage 
institution  is  economic.  This  was  the 
first  step  toward  marriage  and  exclusive- 
ness in  cohabitation,  and  this  exclusive- 
ness was  demanded  not  on  any  ground 
of  jealousy,  or  modesty,  or  purity,  but 
on  the  ground  of  property — she  was  hec 
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master's  and  adultery  was  theft  There 
was  no  jealousy  in  the  early  man,  a 
dozen  men  had  one  wife  with  no  such 
ideas.  Caesar  speaks  of  finding  among 
the  ancient  Britons  twelve  dwelling  har- 
moniously with  one  wife.  So  there 
came  about  the  organized  system  of 
polyandry  when  infant  females  were  killed  . 
and  males  predominated,  but  more  often 
and  finally  to  prevail,  the  organized 
system  of  polygamy. 

The  earlier  historians  had  no  attempt 
at  a  philosophy  of  history,  they  were 
content  to  merely  narrate  facts  without 
looking  into  their  logical  connection. 
Buckle  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  could 
be  no  universal  basis  for  such,  because 
the  determining  influences  had  been  the 
physical  environments  which  so  differed. 
Froude  went  even  farther  and  said  there 
could  be  no  philosophy  of  history  at  all 
because  we  can  never  tell  what  a  free 
human  being  wiU  do. 

But  human  beings  have  never  been 
entirely  free,  they  have  been  bound  up 
with  the  forces  and  facts  of  life,  and  the 
theory  of  economic  determinism  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  acceptance  as 
giving  us  a  scientific  basis  for  a  phil- 
osophy of  history  and  human  institu- 
tions. 

And  it  gives  us  this  basis  of  the  mar- 
riage institution  to  guide  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  our  duty  towards  its  future. 
We  need  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  institution  to  keep  us  from 
becoming  narrow  doctrinaires  in  our 
treatment  of  it,  of  thinking  as  a  promi- 
nent professor  has  said,  that  it  can  be 
settled  by  a  system  of  ministerial  exegesis. 
We  need  also  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  this  underlying  philosophy  of  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  it  as  fitting  us  to 
deal  with  marriage  in  a  rational  manner. 
This  economic  basis  is  appealed  to  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  ground  for  greater 
centralization  of  government.  Professor 
Giddings  has  recently  shown  to  us  that 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  the  Quaker,  Anabap- 
tist and  Congregational  devdopments  of 


it  which  have  spent  their  forces  in  the 
founding  of  America,  all  had  an  economic 
basis;  they  were  the  expressions  of  a 
middle-class,  working-class  and  peasant 
revolt  against  a  social  order  that  gave 
power  and  opportunity  to  rank  and 
wealth  to  exploit  the  economically  weak; 
that  our  moral  code  and  religious  tenets 
have  an  economic  quality,  that  the 
economic  environments  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  Civil  War  were  such  as  to 
foster  this  same  set  of  moral  convictions 
and  make  us  a  frugal  and  industrious 
people;  and  that  the  economic  changes 
consequent  upon  the  readjustment  after 
the  Civil  War  have  brought  to  pass  tiie 
moral  changes  making  possible  graft, 
dishonesty  and  oppression.  And  we  can 
safely  go  on  and  point  out  that  these 
same  changes  make  the  change  in  our 
view-point  towaid  the  marriage  institu- 
tion. 

An  era  of  educational  activity,  of 
greater  equality  for  women  and  above 
all  of  a  changed  industrial  and  social 
status,  these  make  the  changes  in  the 
view  of  marriage  and  give  us  our  divorce 
problem.  It  must  inevitably  be  so,  and 
we  need  have  no  fear  but  that  in  a  read- 
justment of  social  organization,  society 
will  rest  on  a  more  intelligent  basis  than 
ever.  And  to  try  to  stop  tiiese  changes 
by  preaching  some  theological  dogma, 
or  ecclesiastical  law,  will  have  no  more 
effect  than  blowing  against  the  east  wind. 
Nor  ought  it  to,  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  carry  over  into  this  readjustment  all 
that  is  vital  in  past  and  present,  and  all 
that  is  vital  to  my  mind  is,  the  ideal  of 
Jesus,  of  making  the  marriage  contract  a 
union  in  which  love  and  passion  so  blend 
that  the  highest  spiritual  and  physical 
cravings  of  the  human  couple  shall  find 
their  satisfaction  in  each  other. 

Nor  do  I  believe  tiiis  will  be  hard  to  do, 
for  even  in  such  a  complete  economic  re- 
organization as  contemidated  by  scien- 
tific socialism,  while  some  of  their  number 
maintain  that  aU  marriage  is  a  class  insti- 
tution and  must  be  overthrown,  yet  the 
most  socialists  bdieve  in  the  monogamk 
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rdation,  and  so  radical  a  leader  as  De 
Leon  of  New  York  says :  "  For  one  I  hold 
that  the  monogamous  family,  bruised 
and  wounded  by  capitalism  will  have%its 
wounds  stanched  and  its  bruises  healed, 
and  will  bloom  under  socialism  into  a 
lever  of  mighty  power  for  the  moral  and 
physical  elevation  of  the  race."  And 
EIUs  O.  Jones,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Inteicoll^iate  Socialist  Society,  gives  as 
(me  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  a  Socialist, 
"  Because  I  believe  the  capitalist  system 
b  destructive  of  the  home  and  family.'* 
This  study  then  teaches  us  that  the 
divorce  problem  is  at  heart  not  a  relig- 
ious but  an  economic  problem  and  the 
economic  changes  since  the  Civil  War 
have  brought  it  to  pass  along  three 
lines: 

1.  Modem  industrial  factory  life  has 
brought  in  an  inevitable  weakening  of 
home  ties  and  interests.  Says  A.  J. 
Hobson:  *'The  narrowing  of  home  to  a 
place  of  hurried  meals  and  sleep  is  the 
worst  affliction  of  modem  industry." 
Home  in  our  factory  districts  is  two  or 
tiiree  rooms  in  a  corporation  tenement, 
peAaps  $150  worth  of  furniture,  work 
done  in  a  perfunctory  manner  or  not  at 
all.  Finales  grow  np  knowing  nothing 
of  housework  and  unfitted  for  wives — 
fliey  have  no  ambition  to  become  house- 
wives or  house-workers  and  only  do  so 
cm  necessity.  Housekeeping  is  the  lowest 
woik  on  the  list,  and  Upton  Sinclair  has 
wdl  described  the  girls  engaging  in  it  as 
those  not  clever  enough  for  the  factory 
or  not  attractive  enough  to  become 
prostitutes.  This  lessening  of  the  home 
interests  and  n^ect  of  the  home  duties 


will  probably  soon  lead  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  separate  family  homes  in  our 
manufacturing  districts.  Pastors  in  such 
districts  tell  me  that  already  the  most  of 
their  marriages  among  our  factory  workers 
are  those  of  couples  who  are  compelled 
to  get  married. 

2.  In  the  increased  hardship  upon  the 
man  of  the  maintenance  of  the  home. 
Never  was  it  so  hard  for  a  self-respecting 
man  to  maintain  a  family  and  home  as  it 
is  .to-day.  The  cost  of  living,  of  tene- 
ment, of  dress,  of  education  for  children, 
of  the  comforts  of  life  is  a  tremendous 
pressure  on  a  workingman. 

8.  And  last,  and  most  important, 
the  growing  economic  independence  of 
woman.  Once  she  was  economically 
dependent  on  man;  she  had  to  marry 
and  remain  married  in  order  to  live. 
Our  grandmothers  were  forced  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  do  domestic  drudgery, 
bear  and  bury  children.  But  the  woman 
of  to-day  is  not  economically  dependent 
on  man,  she  is  not  driven  by  fear  of  desti- 
tution into  the  life  she  once  was,  she  is  not 
compelled  to  become  married,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  hardship  and  stay  married — and 
I,  for  one,  thank  God  she  is  not. 

These,  then,  are  the  changing  economic 
conditions  that  give  us  the  divorce  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  hint  in  it  that  we  are  less 
religious  or  less  moral  than  our  fathers 
and  mothers.  We  are  simply  passing 
through  economic  changes,  that  is  all. 
And  the  remedies  for  any  evils  that  attend, 
lie  more  largely  in  the  realm  of  economic 
justice  than  in  moral  and  religious  codes. 

Roland  D.  Sawyer. 
Ward  Hill,  Mass. 


THE  BUGABOO  OF  DIRECT-LEGISLATION:    A  CALM 
REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  URGED  BY  THE 

OPPOSITION. 

By  Linton  Satterthwait. 


IT  IS  evident  that  the  battle  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  though  national  in  its  scope, 
must  be  fought  out  in  detail  against  local 
opposition  appealing  to  local  prejudice. 
A  short  time  since,  at  a  meeting  of  a 
political  dub  in  the  capital  city  of  New 
Jersey,  the  accredited  "leader"  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  delivered  a 
carefully  compiled  address,  setting  forth 
the  alleged  dangers  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  lurk  in  the  system 
of  direct-l^islation  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Liasmuch  as  the 
"leaders" — ^whether  majority  or  mi- 
nority— of  the  New  Jersey  L^isla- 
ture  do  not  become  such  through  a 
natural  process  of  selection,  wherein  a 
general  recognition  of  right  of  leadership 
b  compelled  by  sheer  demonstrated 
intellectual  superiority,  but  are  chos^i, 
like  the  presiding  oflBlcer  or  sergeant-at- 
arms,  by  a  caucus,  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  those  who  direct  the  party  legislative 
policy  and  by  making  the  proper  motions 
at  the  proper  times,  to  give  the  cue  to  the 
party  members,  this  "address"  takes  on 
far  greater  significance  and  merits  more 
attention  than  would  the  mere  individual 
utterance  of  the  speaker  or  the  "  thunder- 
ous applause"  with  which  it  is  reported 
to  have  been  received  by  the  loyal  parti- 
san auditors.  For  back  of  the  spokes-, 
man  are  the  influences  for  which  he 
speaks.  The  fact  that  he  thus  stands 
forth  to  warn  the  public  of  the  perils  of 
human  liberty  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
deadly  referendum  and  the  still  more 
venomous  initiative  indicates  that  there  b 
a  deeply  seated  movement  to  create 
prqudice  and  excite  fear  in  conservative 


minds  by  the  exploitations  of  political 
scarecrows.  It  reveab  a  scheme  to  array 
the  forces  of  a  powerful  political  organi- 
sation, with  its  followers,  in  opposition 
to  the  wholly  non-partban  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  direct-l^blation.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  grave  public  mbfortune,  if  the 
hidden  "interests"  should  succeed  in 
organizing  partban  opposition  to  the 
movement  for  a  more  truly  democratic 
system  of  government.  That  there  b  to 
be  an  attempt  thus  to  give  a  partisan 
character  to  a  contest  which  from  its 
very  nature  ought  to  be  free  from  party 
bias  and  prejudice  seems  clear.  Whe&er 
or  not  that  attempt  shall  succeed  wiU 
largely  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
men  of  naturally  conservative  tendencies 
can  be  deceived  by  sophbtiy  or  fright- 
ened by  groundless  alarms.  An  en- 
deavor to  mblead  or  terrify  should  not» 
therefore,  be  suffered  to  go  unchallenged. 
What  are  the  terrors  thus  held  out  to 
the  gaze,  more  especially  of  the  Republi- 
can voters  of  New  Jersey  to  drive  them  as 
a  body,  without  investigation,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  active,  avowed  opponents  of 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum  ?  Tlie 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  thb 
system,  says  our  alarmbt,  "are  based 
upon  the  theory  that  representative  gov- 
ernment as  it  exists  and  has  exbted  in 
thb  country  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  b  unsatisfactory  and  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained,  not  throu^ 
the  exercbe  of  greater  care  in  the  dection 
of  representatives  but  by  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  government  itsdf,**  One 
can  scarcely  conceive  oi  a  more  glaring 
example  of  a  petiiio  frineifii  than  b 
here  shown  by  the  assumptioQ  that  to 
extend  the  principle  of  die  initiative  and 
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referendum  to  state  and  .municipal  or» 
even»  possibly  national  l^islation  would 
^  weaken  the  strength  of  Uie  government 
Itself." 

What  is  the  govemm^it  whose  strength 
is  thus  to  be  weakened  ?  Lincoln's  idea 
was  that  of  '"government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  How 
can  such  a  government  be  shorn  of  its 
strength  by  permitting  the  people,  of 
whom,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  b,  to 
share  more  fuUy  in  its  operations  through 
a  more  direct  participation  in  the  enact- 
ment of  its  laws  ?  A  govemm^it  of  the 
people  by  the  people  weakened  because 
the  people  actually  govern!  The  very 
notion  is  absurd.  Would  it  not  be  as 
logical  for  one  whose  ideal  of  govemm^it 
is  a  one-man  despotism  to  say  that  a  pro- 
posal to  add  to  the  l^islative  power 
already  possessed  by  the  executive  would 
••weaken"  the  ** strength"  of  the  govern- 
ment? 

William  Penn,  whose  qualities  of 
statesmanship  are  coming  to  be  more 
generaUy  recognized  by  students  of  his- 
tory, said  in  his  Frame  of  Government^ 
that :  **  Any  government  is  free  to  the  people 
under  it  whatever  may  be  the  frame, 
where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a 
party  to  those  laws;  and  more  than  this 
is  Tfranny,  Oligarchy  and  Confusion." 
These  words  inscribeid  on  the  walls  of 
Independence  Hall  as  if  in  consciovs 
irony  to  become  a  standing  reminder  of 
Philaddphia's  shame  are  pr^nant  with 
profound  political  truth.  If,  then,  the 
last  of  freedom  under  a  government  is 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  sharing  of  the 
people  in  the  making  of  that  law,  must 
not  the  strength  of  such  government — 
80  far  as  freedom  of  the  people  under  it 
is  any  elonent  of  strength — be  increased 
xmtlier  than  ** weakened"  by  any  change 
whereby  the  peojde  can  become  more 
truly,  more  completely  *'a  party"  to  the 
laws? 

It  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  debate 
whelfaier  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
diiect4cgUatioa  by  means  of  Ihe  initia- 
tive and  rtf crenduia  would,  on  die  whide. 


be  for  the  public  good.  For  this  is  a 
practical  question  to  be  determined  by 
the  tests  of  experience.  But  in  what 
possible  way  could  it  detract  from  the 
"strength"  or  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment itself?  In  what  way  would  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  be  more  difficult  ? 
The  power  of  the  executive  would  not 
even  be  touched  by  the  change.  Would 
there  be  less  respect  for  the  laws  because 
they  had  the  sanction  of  the  popular 
vote?  It  can  hardly  be  contended  seri- 
ously that  such  would  be  the  case.  It  is 
not  pointed  out  to  us  how  direct-legisla- 
tion would  ''weaken  the  strength  of  the 
government  itself."  Why  this  begging 
the  question?  Why  are  we  not  shown 
by  what  process  this  impairment  of 
strength  is  to  be  wrought  ?  No  reason  is 
given  why  this  weakening  should  result. 
What,  therefore,  seems  to  be  gratoitious 
assumption  is  stated  as  demonstrated 
fact  Where  one  thus  forces  conclu- 
sions, it  argues  inability  to  establish 
those  conclusions  by  any  reasoning  pro- 
cess. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  believers  in  the 
initiative  and  referendum  may  well  con- 
cede that  the  adoption  of  Uie  system, 
would,  in  very  truth  *'  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  government"  That  it  would 
thus  weaken  one  sort  of  government  is, 
in  fact,  the  chief  reason  for  advocating 
the  system.  If  we  may  regard  the  power, 
the  control  and  the  grip  over  the  govern- 
m^ital  machinery,  possessed  in  too  many 
instances  by  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege, 
by  the  despoilers  of  the  people,  as  Uie 
''government";  if,  in  short,  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  "  interests  "  in  control  of 
government  as  the  "strength"  of  that 
government,  then  it  may,  at  once,  be 
granted  that  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum would  tend  directly  to  weaken  it. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  such  a  weaken- 
ing is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for." 

We  are  told  as  thouf^  it  were  rather  a 
matter  of  rqwoachthat  the  argum«DA&  Sax 
favor  of  the  initiajdve  axA  TfJUxcodNSsi  «tf 
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"based  upon  the  theory  that  represen- 
tative government  as  it  exists  and  has 
existed  in  this  country  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  is  unsatisfactory." 
It  may  freely  be  admitted  that  well 
grounded  and  long  continued  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  actual  working  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  has  given  rise  to  the 
demand  for  a  check  upon  that  system  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made  more  respon- 
sive— not  to  capricious  public  sentiment 
— ^but  to  deliberate  public  will.  That 
there  have  been  frequent  examples  of 
our  legislative  bodies  not  only  misrepre- 
senting but  brazenly  defying  what  was  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  public  opinion — 
because  based  on  public  virtue  and 
genuine  patriotism — no  moderately  in- 
telligent and  perfectly  sane  man  will 
deny.  The  conspicuous  failure  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  mention  instances  nearer  home, 
fully  justifies  the  attitude  of  those  who 
regard  representative  government  as  it 
exists  in  this  country  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  its  results.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  representative  government,  with  all 
its  imperfections  in  form  and  actual 
shortcomings  in  practice,  is  not  vastly 
superior  to  absolute  or  more  aristocratic 
forms  of  government.  In  so  far  as  it 
brings  nearer  to  the  people  the  conduct 
of  their  government  and  the  making  of 
the  laws  it  is  superior  to  absolutism,  to 
an  oligarchy  or  to  an  aristocracy.  And 
by  the  same  token,  if  a  plan  of  direct- 
legislation  can  be  grafted  onto  the  repre- 
sentative system  with  the  result  of  bring- 
ing the  making  of  the  la¥^  stiU  nearer  to 
the  people,  such  a  combined  represen- 
tative and  popular  system  will  be  supe- 
rior to  the  purely  representative  system. 

If  our  representatives  generally  were 
such  as  they  should  be,  &ere  would  be 
little  reason  to  complain  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  If  they  were  unifonnly 
or  were  generally  above  the  average  in 
intelligence,  with  character  that  places 
them  beyond  the  sway  of  selfish  motives, 
with  breadth  of  mind  that  lifts  them  above 
tbe  inBuences  of  petty  partisan  considera- 


tions there  would  rarely  be  criticisms  of 
the  representatives  for  refusal  to  give 
expression  to  well  considered  public 
opinion.  But  this  is  a  practical  world, 
and  the  practical  results  of  practical 
experience  during  two  or  three  genera- 
tions must  be  the  guide  of  men  of  practical 
minds  when  deciding  upon  a  course  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in 
government.  Hence  we  see  the  already 
large  and  rapidly  growing  sentiment  that 
the  people  should  have  the  power  of 
direct-legislation  when  occasions  may 
call  for  it,  to  neutralize  the  evils  of  repre- 
sentative government — ^not  as  it  exists  in 
theory  but  as  we  have  become  familiar 
with  it  in  practice.  While  it  may  readily 
be  admitted  that  improvement  might  be 
obtained  through  the  exercise  of  "greater 
care  in  the  election  of  representatives,'' 
yet  in  the  light  of  experience — ^the  only 
light,  in  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  by 
which  our  feet  should  be  guided — it  may, 
with  confidence  be  aflinned  that  greater 
improvements  will  be  attained  where 
the  people  are  empowered  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  their  representatives  whoi 
they  shall  have  discovered  that  in  spite 
of  their  *^care"  they  made  a  mistake  in 
selecting  their  representatives. 

And  why  should  we  not  regard  the 
representative  system  as  it  exists  unsatis- 
factory? A  public  newspaper  of  large 
circulation  and  an  admirer  and  supporter 
of  the  deliverer  of  the  address  above 
referred  to,  on  a  very  recent  date,  in 
comparing  our  representatives  with  those 
of  a  generation  and  less  ago, said:  "  One 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  Senate 
and  House  have  degenerated.''  In  sim- 
ilar vein  the  leading  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey  has  just  declared,  "^that  the 
Senate  and  House  have  degenerated  is 
unquestioned,"  and  ascribes  the  degen- 
eracy to  such  causes  as  ''obedience  to 
bosses,  giving  preference  to  partisan 
schemes  to  perpetuate  power  rather  than 
to  the  popular  voice,  scheming  for  tactical 
political  position  rather  than  legislating 
for  the  State's  welfare,  enacting  laws  by 
the  hundreds  with  a  great  rush  instead  dT 
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giving  them  reasonable  consideration  on 
their  merits,  fighting  reform  instead  of 
welcoming  it." 

Without  speculating  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  d^eneracy,  which  is  not  local  and 
exceptional,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
a  stupendous  fact  and  is  a  potent  argu- 
ment for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  the  remedy  lies 
with  the  people  in  greater  care  in  the 
sdection  of  representatives  the  obvious 
and  pertinoit  answer  is  that  this  de- 
generacy is  largely  due  to  influences  in 
legislation  which  influences  would  meas- 
urably be  uprooted  and  destroyed  by  the 
ap[dication  of  right  to  direct-l^islation 
because  the  profits  of  corruption  would 
no  longer  be  certain  of  realization.  And 
with  these  sinister  influences  removed, 
even  less  **care"  in  selecting  representa- 
tives would  be  fruitful  of  good  results. 

In  this  pronunciamento  against  the 
initiative  and  referendum  the  attempt  is 
made  to  break  the  force  of  the  undeniable 
Cact  that  Switzerland  has  successfully 
ap[died  both  and  that  the  results  have 
been  advantageous  in  a  high  d^ree,  by 
the  amazing  statement  that  the  Swiss 
peo[de  "had  never  known  responsible 
representative  government"  when  they 
adopted  the  principle  of  direct-legislation. 
It  is  true  that  prior  to  1848  the  govern- 
ment of  Switzeriand  was  but  imperfectly 
representative  as,  in  foct,  might  be  said 
of  Eng^nd  down  to  nearly  the  same 
period,  but  in  that  year  of  revolutions 
for  Europe,  the  Swiss  adopted  a  real 
representative  syston  modeled  after  that 
of  the  United  States.  They  lived  under 
this  purdy  refHresentative  system  of  gov- 
ernment until  1874,  when  the  constitu- 
tion, tested  by  a  generation  of  practical 
eaperience,  was  amended  by  adding  to  it 
the  distinctly  democratic  feature  of  the 
referendum,  which  was  followed  in  short 
order,  by  the  initiative.  From  that 
period  Ae  little  mountain  republic  has 
become  an  eiample  of  democratic  devel- 
opment, for  the  ^representative''  govem- 
menlB  of  the  woild — an  example  whose 
toiea  cttmot  be  overcome  by  such  gro- 


tesque assertions  as  that  while  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  may  have  been  good 
for  the  Swiss  it  is  because  they  never 
knew  the  blessing  of  representative  gov- 
ernment as  we  have  it.  The  absurdity 
of  this  statement  is  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced because  of  the  fact  that  after 
trying  a  system  like  our  own  they  made 
what  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an 
improvement  on  it. 

The  deliverance  in  opposition  to  direct- 
l^islation  which  we  are  considering 
declares  that  the  experience  of  every 
conmiunity  where  the  referendum  has  . 
been  tried  is  that  the  people  will  not 
busy  themselves  with  the  details  of 
l^islation,  even  in  Switzerland  ''where 
they  have  known  no  other  method  of 
law-making.''  Some  idea  of  the  weight 
and  credence  to  be  given  thb  statement 
may  be  gathered  from  the  reference  to 
Switzerland  as  a  country  where  the  people 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  make  laws  by 
the  methods  used  in  other  civilized 
countries.  One  is  justified  in  saying 
that  the  lack  of  information  here  betrayed 
as  to  the  history  of  Swiss  legislative 
methods  suggests  like  want  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  actual  working  of  the  present 
combined  representative  and  direct-leg- 
islation system.  The  weight  of  testimony 
of  competent  witnesses  and  of  recorded 
results  is  decidedly  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  people  will  not  interest 
themselves  in  matters  of  legislation  where 
their  interests  are  likely  vitally  to  be 
affected  if — as  can  be  done  with  the 
referendum — ^the  issue  is  presented  un- 
obscured  by  party  prejudice. 

Professor  Borgeaud  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  says  of  the  referendum:  "It 
has  won  its  case.  Unquestionably  it  has 
proved  a  boon  to  Switzerland  and  has 
no  more  enemies  of  any  following  in  the 
generation  of  to-day.  .  .  .  Since  1874, 
250  Federal  bills  were  passed  in  Switzer- 
land. The  people  were  consulted  on 
twenty-eight  constitutional  amendments, 
half  of  which  were  rejected.  The  refer- 
endum was  demanded  on  thirty  V^^S^a 
only.    Two-thixds    oi    iSnft   laxcie   ^^sc^ 
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ultimatdy  defeated.*'  The  comparative 
infrequency  of  the  resort  to  the  refer- 
endum argues  its  efficiency  in  practice. 
For  the  theory  of  its  advocates  is  that 
with  the  right  to  the  referendum  in  all 
cases  there  would  seldom  be  occasion 
for  its  exercise.  The  objection  that  it 
would  make  legislation  cumbersome  and 
a  burden  to  the  people  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  experienced  results.  In  Oregon  in 
the  year  1906,  ten  measures  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  six  were  ap- 
proved while  four  were  rejected.  The 
vote  on  these  questions  ranged  from 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  to  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  candidates.  Of 
fourteen  referenda  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Or^on  only 
two  received  less  than  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  for  candidates  while  the 
average  was  over  seventy-six  and  one-half 
per  cent.  One  little  fact  like  this  should 
far  outweigh  all  the  predictions  of  dis- 
aster to  come  from  indifference  or  from 
indiscriminating  voting. 

But  we  arc  complacently  told  that 
"  the  founders  of  the  government  did  not 
undergo  hardships  and  privation,  nor 
risk  their  lives  in  hard-fought  battles  in 
order  that  they  might  establish  a  gov- 
ernment by  mob."  This  reference  to 
"government  by  mob**  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  on  l^islative  enactments  by  pre- 
.  cisely  the  same  orderly  processes  as  when 
they  vote  on  constitutional  amendments 
— the  highest  form  of  legislation — and 
when  they  vote  for  "representatives** 
and  other  public  officers,  how  should  we 
have  government  by  mob  any  more  than 
we  have  it  now?  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  doubtless,  there  have  been  cases 
where  laws  have  been  enacted  "by  mob** 
and  where  officers  of  government  were 
chosen  "by  mob.**  The  method  in  each 
case  was  tfie  same.  A  tumultuous,  un- 
controlled mass  proceeding  without  fixed 
rule  of  action  did  the  work.  A  large, 
unwieldy  crowd,  meeting  to  enact  laws 
^on  the  spoV*  might,  not  unfairly,  be 


likened  to  a  mob.  Thus  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  arguing  for  a  small  member- 
ship for  Congress,  said  that  in  a  large 
body  "passion  never  fails  to  wrest  the 
scepter  from  reason**  and  that  "had 
every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates, 
every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have 
been  a  mob.**  There  is  great  force  in 
what  Hamilton  said,  but  the  people 
voting  on  men  or  measures,  in  pursuance 
of  laws  previously  enacted,  individually 
and  not  in  multiUide,  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  mob,  save  by  one  who  is 
fundamentally  a  foe  to  the  democratic 
principle.  In  the  connection  in  whidi 
the  word  is  thus  addressed  to  us  it  bears 
close  resemblance  to  the  term  canaille^ 
contemptuously  applied  to  the  masses  in 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  one  substantial  point  made  in 
this  argument  against  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  that  a  law  as  introduced 
in  a  l^islative  body  may  be  crude  in 
form,  though  perhaps  good  in  principle, 
and  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lators, the  bill  may  be  amended  until  it 
will  meet  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  it  and  will  more  effectually 
accomplish  the  object  aimed  at  by  the 
introducer  himself.  To  this  there  are 
two  answers.  In  the  first  place  expe- 
rience shows  that  under  the  initiative 
and  referendum  all  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  laws  would  be  framed  and  finaDy 
enacted  by  the  representatives  just  as 
they  now  are.  For  be  it  remembered 
that  the  existence  of  the  right  to  a  refer- 
endum will  render  practically  unnecessaiy 
the  exercise  of  that  power  just  as  the 
presence  of  a  policeman  in  view  of  a 
gang  of  pickpockets  will  dispense  widi 
all  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  ot 
arrest,  while  the  absence  of  that  right 
gives  rise  to  numerous  occasions  when  its 
exercise  if  permitted  would  preserve  tiie 
people's  rights.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  referendum,  eveiy  law  to  whidi  it 
would  be  applied  would  have  had  all  the 
possible  benefits  of  ddibenticm  by  the 
refHresentatives.  Hiere  simply  would 
not,  in  fact  could  not,  be  any  dUference 
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in  the  matter  of  the  ddiberateness  in 
framing,  amending  and  discussing  the 
law,  except  that  after  the  law  should  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  and  of  the  executive, 
it  must,  if  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
dtizois  petition  for  such  action,  still 
further  run  the  gauntlet  of  approval  or 
rejection  by  the  people.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  objection  to  the  referendum 
is  based  on  the  greater  deliberation  of  a 
legislative  body  over  that  of  the  people  it 
is  a  myth. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  initiative  features  of 
direct-legislation,  a  law  would  not  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
fresh  from  the  drafting  hands  of  a  single 
individual  as  is  quite  commonly  the  case 
m  our  I^giriative  bodies,  but  would 
necesaavfly  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  emanate  from  some  more  or  less 
numerous  body  or  organization,  and 
would  as  presented  to  the  people  be  the 
result  of  more  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion than  measures  usually  receive  in 
our  legislatures  and  in  all  probability 
would  be  fairly  well  adapted  to  carry  out 
the  princi{de,  .  whether  good  or  bad, 
which  it  might  be  intended  to  express, 
llahy  of  the  reform  measures  adopted  in 
recent  years  have  thus  come  from  vol- 
untaiy  associations  of  individual  citizens 
who  have  after  careful  preparation  had 
fhem  submitted  to  the  legislative  body. 
In  fiact,  an  intdligent  observer  of  events 
would  scarcdy  expect  substantial  re- 
forms to  be  evolved  in  our  present-day 
refvesentative  bodies.  This  was  notably 
illustrated  in  the  extra  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  called  by  the 
panic-stricken  governor,  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Berry  as  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
temporary  defeat  of  the  ^gang"  in 
Fhiladdphia.  Election  reform  laws  and 
other  measures  which  had  been  formu- 
lated by  associations  whose  members 
had  made  special  study  of  the  subjects 
were  presented  to  these  same  representa- 
tives at  the  regular  session  and  con- 
tempCuouslj  rejected  and   ignored,   but 


the  popular  vote  at  the  election  had  all 
the  moral  and  practical  effect  of  a  refer- 
endum and  these  same  *' representatives" 
passed  these  same  measures  framed  by 
voluntary  associations  of  citizens,  and 
repealed  certain  measures  which  they 
had  passed  at  the  regular  session,  all 
because  the  people  had  expressed  their 
will  both  in  the  rejection  of  the  one  set 
of  measures  and  in  the  passage  of  the 
other,  in  such  thunderous  tones  that  even 
the  human  curiosify  occupying  the  exec- 
utive chair  discovered  that  Pennsylvania 
had  some  '"  ilb  to  speak  of."  Practically 
the  benefits  received  by  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  from  that  election  were 
the  b^efits  of  a  system  of  initiative  and 
referendum.  But  the  occasion  was  ab- 
^  normal,  the  uprising  was  exceptional, 
and  the  '"representatives"  of  the  people 
would  have  continued  to  misrepresent 
and  defy  public  opinion,  and  the  Governor 
would  have  continued  oblivious  of  the 
real  earth  and  its  actual  inhabitants,  had 
there  been  less  than  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  so  highly 
wrought,  that  for  the  moment  par^ 
prejudices  were  swept  aside.  But  under 
the  actual  initiative  and  referendum  in 
legal  practice,  a  normal  state  of  activity 
in  public  sentiment  could  and  would  ac- 
complish the  same  beneficial  results. 

Space  forbids  following  further  the 
discussion  on  these  lines.  But  a  few 
words  in  the  way  of  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  question  may  not  be  wasted.  Why 
should  the  people  of  New  Jersey  fear  to 
follow  in  the  lead  of  other  st^ites  and 
adopt  the  initiative  and  referendum  ?  Do 
they  want  to  own  their  own  government  ? 
This  system  would  make  them  owners  of 
that  government.  For,  seekers  after 
privileges  or  valuable  franchise  grants 
could  no  longer  force  laws  down  their 
throats  by  purchase  or  cajolery  of  their 
representatives.  Since,  if  there  should 
be  considerable  opposition,  a  submission 
of  the  laws  to  the  vote  of  the  people  could 
be  forced,  business  men  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  might 
prove  to  be  no  laws  after  all.    Tien,  too. 
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a  considerable  number  favoring  some 
measure  beKeved  to  be  for  the  public  good 
could  compel  a  testing  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  question  by  means  of  the  initiative, 
even  though  the  entire  phalanx  of  human 
cattle  in  both  political  organizations 
should  be  arrayed  solidly  against  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  ballot 
reform.  It  is  probable  that  if  there 
could  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  to-day  a  proposition  for  the 
Australian  ballot  substantially  like  that 
in  force  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states,  an  overwhelming  majority  could 
be  secured  for  its  adoption.  Such  a 
result  would  be  a  grtieit  boon  to  the  state. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  those  of  the 
people  who  favor  such  a  practical  meas- 
ure of  reform,  can  never  secure  such  a 
law  from  the  people's  "representatives" 
constituted  as  they  now  are  or  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  for  years  to  come.  No 
rational  objection  can  be  made  to  such  a 
measure;  Uie  people,  it  is  almost  certain, 
would  adopt  it,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  people's  "repre- 
sentatives" will  not  let  the  people  have 
it.  This  is  but  one  instance  where  the 
want  of  the  initiative  deprives  the  people 
of  control  of  their  government.  And 
that  control  is  denied  them  only  for 
corrupt  ends. 

Why  should  the  people  fear  for  the 
existence  of  the  representative  system? 
It  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  it  in  the 
least.  The  great  mass  of  legislation 
would  go  on  as  before.  EInowledge  that 
a  refer^dum  could  and  probably  would 
be  called  for  would  prevent  the  passage 
of  many  laws  known  to  be  offensive  to 
the  best  sentiment  in  the  state,  as,  for 
example,  the  race-track  laws  of  a  few 
years  ago.  These  laws  which  stirred 
the  moral  sense  of  the  state  as  it  has  not 
been  stirred  before  or  since,  would  not 
have  been  passed,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
referendum  to  be  demanded  by  an 
indignant  populace  staring  the  pro- 
moters  in  the  face,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  proceeding  would  have  been  a 
useless  expense.    So  far  from  interfering 


with  the  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, it  should,  and  doubtless  would, 
promote  the  efficiency  and  stability  of 
that  system.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
representatives  would  bestow  greater  care 
in  the  work  of  l^islation  with  the  pros- 
pect that  their  labor  might  be  subjected 
to  public  scrutiny  in  a  canvass  before 
the  people.  The  usefulness  of  the  rep- 
resentatives would  in  no  sense  be  im- 
paired. There  would  simply  be  a  check 
upon  their  shortcomings  whether  of 
commission  or  omission, 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of 
representative  government.  I  regard, 
with  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  representa- 
tive system  as  a  good  in  itself.  I  do  not 
believe  the  representative  is  or  should  be 
a  mere  delegate. '  His  duty  is  to  use  his 
best  judgment  and  to  give  the  peofde  the 
benefit  so  far  as  he  can  of  his  special  and 
superior  knowledge.  So  long  as  repre- 
sentatives generally  are  actuated  by 
honest  motives  there  will  be  no  prolonged 
deadlock  between  the  representatives 
and  public  opinion.  It  is  only  through 
corrupt  control  of  the  representatives 
that  the  impatience  of  public  opinion 
results.  But  notwithstanding  this  char- 
acter of  the  representative,  we  provide 
the  exe<Hitive  veto  on  his  acts  with  no 
suspicion  that  his  representative  character 
is  in  anywise  destroyed.  Nor  would  an 
added  popular  veto  detract  in  any  greater 
degree  from  the  representative  charactar 
of  his  functions. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  favor  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  does  not 
imply  any  lack  of  devotion  to  the  repre- 
sentative system.  I  believe  that  to  ad- 
vocate this  form  of  direct-l^islation 
casts  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers.  I  believe  that  they  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment, on  principles  so  firm  that  time  has 
vindicated,  and  the  results  of  departure 
from  them,  have  but  emphasized  their 
soundness.  These  principles  find  their 
expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  their  application  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  varying  needs  of ' 
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man  in  the  function  of  government  re- 
quires adaptation  not  only  to  meet  the 
new-found  wants  of  the  people,  but  also 
to  overcome  new  devices  for  defeating  the 
popular  will.  I  believe  in  the  principle 
of  representative  government  as  evolved 
from  centuries  of  struggle  and  accepted 
by  the  makers  of  our  constitution  as  an 
important  part  of  the  frame-work  of  free 
government  But  the  corrupt,  unscrupu- 
lous and  rapacious  foes  of  the  public 
welfare  have  mastered  the  art  of  pervert- 
ing our  representative  system,  turning 
what  was  intended  to  be,  and  what  at 
one  time  was,  a  bulwark  for  the  defense 
of  popular  rights,  into  what  has  too  often 
proved  an  engine  of  destruction  of  pop- 
ular rule.  For  the  people  to  regain 
their  former  share  in  the  actual  work  of 
legislation  they  must  devise  some  method 
through  which  they  can  secure  from  their 
representatives  by  right  and  by  compul- 


sion that  regard  for  and  attention  to 
their  interests  which  formerly  was  freely 
accorded  to  them  from  a  sense  of  du^ 
and  of  honor.  The  people  must,  by 
applying  old  principles  to  new  methods, 
secure  a  restoration  to  themselves  of  that 
share  in  government  which  they  enjoyed 
before  the  evolution  of  that  colossal 
figure  of  corruption  and  fountain-head 
of  crime — ^the  political  boss — ^who  de- 
mands and  receives  financial  support 
from  privilege-seeking  corporations  or 
individuals  and  in  return  sells  l^islation 
through  his  control  over  the  men  occupy- 
ing the  seats  constitutionally  intended 
for  representatives  of  the  people.  To 
this  end,  therefore,  intelligent  people  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  favor  direct- 
l^islation  by  the  adoption  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum. 

Linton  SATTERfrHWArr. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


MR.   MacKAYE'S  "DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAUSM": 

YES  AND  NO. 

Bt  Hon.  Geobqe  Fbbd.  Williams  and  Professob  Thomas  Elmer  Will,  A.M. 


Eddorial  Note:  In  the  June  Arena  we  pub- 
Inhed  an  extended  easay  entitled  Democfoat  and 
Sodaium^  by  James  itacKaye,  author  of  The 
Economy  of  TSttppinesi,  It  was  in  our  judgment 
the  most  important  politico-social  discussion  that 
hu  appeared  in  the  pages  of  anv  magazine  in 
noent  jean  and  has  attracted  much  serious  atten- 
tion. Tlie  author's  work.  The  Economy  of  Happi- 
mm;  ifl  one  of  Uie  greatest  contributions  to  political 
ceoponqr  that  has  appeared,— a  work  destined,  we 
bcfimb  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
politioal  Kfe  of  our  nation.  So  important,  indeed, 
m  the  discmrion  that  though  it  has  already  been 
admirahly  noticed  by  lir.  Albertson  in  the  pages 

IN  HIS  contribution  to  The  Arena, 
.entitled  Democracy  and  Socialism, 
Mr.  James  MacKaye  has  given  us  the 
rarity  of  a  scientific  and  likewise  practical 
analysis  of  a  political  situation. 

By  his  instructive  and  clarifying  dis- 
cussicm  Mr.  MacKaye  reaches  a  positicMi 


of  The  Arena,  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  book-study  as  soon  as  time  will  permit 
our  giving  it  the  attention  it  should  receive.  Bdow 
we  give  our  readers  two  criticsl  appreciations  of 
the  essay  on  Democracu  and  Socialism,  the  first  by 
Hon.  George  Fred.  Wiluams,  the  able  leader  of  the 
progressive  Democracy  of  New  England  and  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  scholanp  and  statea- 
manlike  thinkers  in  America;  the  other  from 
the  pen  of  Fh>fessor  Thomas  Elmer  Wfll,  AM., 
formerly  Pk«sident  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
CoU^e.  By  a  singular  coincidence  Messrs. 
MacKaye,    mlliams    and  Will  are  all    Harvard 


men. 


of  first  importance  in  polemics.  The 
times  are  just  ripe  for  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  Democracy 
involves  an  increase,  or  rather,  a  due 
exercise,  of  the  functions  of  our  State. 

We  grope  in  the  mazes  of  a  new  civili- 
zation   which   are   not   lighted    by   the 
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tallow-dip  of  an  antique  individualism: 
we  need  the  electric  light  to  which  our 
eyes  are  now  accustomed. 

Socialism  as  a  cult  makes  slow  progress 
in  the  United  States  because  our  people 
are  dimly  conscious  that  Democracy  has 
within  it  the  essential  elements  of  social 
justice.  Mr.  MacEaye's  merit  is  that 
he  has  made  these  elements  clear. 

A  word  or  two  of  suggestion  concern- 
ing the  subject  which  Mr.  MacKaye 
illuminates  will  constitute  the  best  form 
for  review. 

The  truth  is  that  the  so-called  Social- 
ism in  European  politics  is  mainly  en- 
gaged in  securing  rights  which  our  people 
have  already  obtained,  such  as  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  universal 
su£Frage,  the  destruction  of  inmiemorial 
privil^es  in  taxation  and  land  monopoly. 

That  we  do  not  exercise  our  rights 
does  not  signify  that  we  do  not  possess 
them.  Our  worst  error,  or  Democratic 
error,  lies  in  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  accepted  truth  that  the  government 
is  best,  which  governs  least.  The  ma- 
jority of  Democratic  politicians  (espe- 
ciallly  in  the  South,  under  the  strict 
construction  and  state-rights  policies) 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  service 
and  the  public  functions  of  the  State. 
Jefferson,  Calhoun  and  Benton  were  not 
deceived  in  this  regard:  they  were  all 
earnest  promoters  of  national  roads,  the 
one  form  which  public  ownership  then 
presented  in  politics. 

The  power  of  the  state  to  suppress  is 
one  thing;  the  power  to  supply  comforts 
is  another.*  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
self-governed  people  should  not  have  at 
its  disposal  the  highest  service  which  the 
state  can  give,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
the  people  collectively  may  adopt  for 
the  conmion  good.  Our  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  service  functions  have 
been  so  universally  farmed  out  to  private 
profit,  that  their  wealthy  possessors  have 
tremendous  motive  to  obtain  or  further 
acquire  them;  hence  they  eagerly  teach 
us  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  coU^e, 
that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong 


in  any  cdlective  benefits  coming  from 
the  State,  but  that  somehow  in  a  democ- 
racy the  social  services  ou^t  to  be 
delivered  over  by  the  State  to  irrespon- 
sible corporations  for  gain. 

So  far  has  this  expensive  practice 
miseducated  our  people,  that  we  must 
now  actually  begin  to  preach  the  truth 
that  these  functions  come  from  the 
State,  indeed,  are  the  State,  and  those 
who  exercise  them  are  mere  delegates. 

The  whole  public-ownership  propo- 
sition is  for  a  resumption  by  the  State  of 
services  which  have  been  falsely  dele- 
gated. Happily,  most  of  them  are  merdy 
rented,  not  sold. 

That  the  State  may  resume  these 
functions  seems  dear;  but  the  average 
politician  appears  to  think  that  somewhere 
beyond  the  Constitution  is  some  higher 
right  in  certain  individuals  to  exercise 
state  power,  which  the  State  ought  not 
to  possess.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
spectade  of  l^islators  hastening  to  give 
away  state  franchises,  because  the  State 
ought  not  to  possess  them.  They  arrive 
at  the  astonishing  condusion  that  func- 
tions of  state  should  be  exercised  «by 
irresponsible  individuals,  while  the  con- 
stitutions are  full  of  guaranties  against 
the  usurpation  of  public  functions  by 
private  individuals. 

Now,  as  Mr.  MacKaye  points  out, 
these  delegates  of  the  State  have  become 
greater  than  the  State,  a  right  and 
natural  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the 
democratic  scheme.  Thus  we  get  the 
oligarchy  transacting  the  public  business 
by  legislative  grant 

If  once  our  people  can  overcome  their 
perverted  teadiings,  they  will  realize 
that  they  have  as  much  power  to  do  good 
to  themsdves  by  contributing  to  their 
own  comfort,  as  they  have  by  keepmg 
the  bad  from  interfering  with  their  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  MacKaye  points  out  to  us,  so  that 
the  dullest  may  understand,  the  lines 
upon  which  our  democracy  should  de- 
velop; and  his  remarkable  artide  should 
be  a  Democratic  campaign  document. 
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to  be  first  studied  by  those  who  assume 
to  be  Democratic  leaders  and  statesmen. 

It  is  wrong  to  credit  every  move  along 
lines  of  social  service  to  *' socialism," 
because  Democracy  actually  contains 
within  itself  the  full  range  of  social 
service.  That  the  Socialistic  school  has 
brought  us  back  to  a  realization  of  the 
real  functions  of  our  Democracy  may 
well  be  conceded.  Abeyance  is,  how- 
ever, not  destruction. 

One  position  maintained  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye  shows  that  he  has  not  been  deluded 
by  the  notion  that  the  social  function  of 
Ihe  State  should  and  must  stop  at  the 
limits  of  highway  monopoly.  To  be 
sure,  our  courts  have  landed  us  on  this 
absurdity,  but  constitutions  (and,  it 
may  be  timidly  remarked,  courts  them- 
selves) may  be  changed. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  line  between 
public  and  private  utilities  is  a  vanish- 
ing line.  And  Mr.  MacKaye  rightly 
apprdiends  that  an  existent  private 
mooopoly  is  ipso  facto  a  social  quantity. 
Indeed,  all  monopoly  is  something  so- 
cialiced.  When  any  human  need  can 
be  withhdd  by  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men,  surdy  the  deprived  have  a  right  to 
Ihe  service  of  the  State  in  supplying  the 
need.  When  coal  or  ofl  were  free  to 
commerce  th^  were,  to  be  sure,  social 


needs,  but  being  free  they  were  within 
the  area  of  individual  exploitation; 
when,  as  now,  they  are  controlled,  that 
all  mankind  may  be  levied  upon,  they 
become  active  social  factors.  If  they 
have  the  power  to  tax  humanity  at  will, 
they  are  monstrosities,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  has  not  the  power  to  furnish 
the  social  service,  thus  usurped,  is  at 
heart  not  a  real  democracy. 

Once  in  attempting  to  maintain  that 
a  proper  development  of  state  functions 
would  b^in  with  recognized  public 
utilities,  Mr.  Wilshire  answered  me  that 
the  beginning  would  be  made  with  the 
private  monopoly  which  pressed  the 
hardest  upon  the  people;  probably  he 
was  right  Then  our  line  between  public 
and  private  utilities  may  be  snapped 
altogether. 

But  why  discuss  socialized  private 
utilities  when  we  seem  even  now  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  idea  that  our  people 
ought  to  control  and  manage  their  own 
highways  ? 

Mr.  MacKaye  is  right  in  alleging  that 
industrial  despotism  is  incompatible  with 
democracy;  and  it  may  be  that  even  now 
our  Republic  is  fighting  for  its  life — ^with 
creatures  of  its  own  making. 

Geoboe  Fred.  Williams. 

London,  Eng. 


MR.  MACKAYE'S  paper  on  De- 
nwcraey  and  Socialism  is  unusu- 
allj  able;  in  point  of  deamess  and 
lopcal  arrangement  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  In  analysis  it  is  especially 
stiong. 

Among  the  noteworthy  insights  shown 
by  die  paper  are  the  foUowing: 

The  type  of  social  organization  fitted 
to  our  requirements  must  provide  for 
bofli  individual  and  social  control.  We 
may  put  it:  Public  affairs  should  be 
puUidy  contrdled;  and  private  affairs, 
privatdy  contrdled;  or^  more  fully, 
natioiial    affairs    should    be    nationally 


controlled;  state  affairs,  state  controlled ; 
municipal  affairs,  municipally  controlled ; 
local  affairs,  locally  controlled,  and  in- 
dividual affairs,  individually  controlled. 

The  classification  of  the  different 
varieties  of  socialism  is  unusual,  but 
helpful  to  clear  thinking. 

The  fallacy  that  '* government  control" 
will  '^take  die  corporations  out  of  pol- 
itics "  is  trenchantly  exposed.  Too  often, 
when  such  attempts  have  been  made,  the 
industrial  giants  have  **  controlled  the 
controllers,  r^ulated  the  regulators,  and 
restrained  the  restrainers.'* 

The  illogical  position  of  the  *^  super- 
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democratic'*  socialist  who,  to  obtain 
equality,  would  sacrifice  Democracy,  is 
well  brought  out.  The  tjrpe  of  this 
fallacy  in  America  was,  of  course,  the 
old  Bellamy  "Nationalism."  This  also, 
by  its  very  title,  ignored  the  necessity  of 
the  various  forms  of  control  other  than 
national,  indicated  above. 

A  familiar  socialist  principle  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  "Capitalism  has 
already  brought  about  oligarchical  so- 
cialism in  production.  All  that  is  now 
required  is  to  convert  it  into  Democratic- 
Socialism."  This  is  one  of  the  consola- 
tions of  the  evolution  philosophy. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  hap- 
piness" the  "socialistic  syllogism"  would 
be  hard  to  improve  upon. 

The  fact  that  political  democracy 
necessitates  industrial  democracy,  and 
that  to  retain  the  former  we  must  advance 
to  the  latter  is  a  familiar  truth  that  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated. 

Timid  souls  may  well  be  reassured  by 
the  fact  that,  with  the  referendum, 
society  can  readily  recover  from  an 
overdose*  of  collectivism.  If  it  "take 
over"  things  it  has  no  use  for,  it  will,  by 
experience,  readily  discover  the  fact,  and 
can  then  easily  "unload." 

The  real  reason  why  the  "fathers"  of 
the  American  constitution  so  absurdly 
limited  the  powers  of  a  professedly 
democratic  republic  is  made  clear;  the 
evil  fruit  bom  by  this  policy  is  daily 
becoming  more  manifest.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  "elastic  clause"  of  the 
constitution.  The  possibilities  revealed 
by  the  Hamiltonians,  notably  John 
Marshall,  of  "interpretation,"  should  be 
more  generally  recognized.  Constitution 
"stretching"  is  a  game  that  two  can  play 
at.  If  an  aristocratic,  oligarchical  court 
can  stretch  the  Constitution  in  the  interest 
of  the  corporations,  another  court,  in 
sympathy  with  the  people  and  the  work- 
ing-classes, can  stretch  it  in  favor  of 
these. 

Now,  as  to  criticisms: 

To  posit  "happiness"  as  the  end  of 
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existence,  whether  individual  or  social, 
seems  unfortunate.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  basis  of  the  old  Benthamite  "phQ- 
osophical  radicalism"  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  thinking  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Hap- 
piness" is  a  term  too  easily  misunder- 
stood. As  in  the  case  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  it  leads,  with  the  crowd,  too 
readily  to  mere  sensualism.  Carlyle  wdl 
said  that  there  was  something  higher 
than  happiness;  namely,  "blessedness. 
"Health,"  "wholeness,"  "completeness, 
all  connote  more  wholesome  conceptions 
than  the  term  "happiness."  Asthedergy- 
man  said,  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween, "O!  Be  joyful!"  and  "O!  Be 
joUy!" 

Again,  we  should  concede  to  the  con- 
servatives the  proposition  that  no  form 
of  government,  administration,  or  social 
adjustment  will,  in  and  of  itsdf,  insure 
happiness  or  any  higher  good.  Tlie 
best  that  it  can  do  is  to  afford  larger 
opportunities  for  these  things.  After 
aU, 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place. 
And  of  itself. 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  heD, 
A  hdl  of  heaven.** 

This,  however,  involves  no  modification 
of  the  writer's  old-time  position,  that 
social  maladjustment  has,  certainly  in 
modern  times,  produced  more  "hdl** 
than  all  other  forces  combined. 

As  to  communism,  it  is  probably  true 
that,  as  capitalism  tends  towards  social- 
ism, so  socialism  will  tend  toward  com- 
munism. The  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  full-orbed  communism  are,  of 
course,  mountain  high.  Neverthdess, 
communistic  institutions  are  in  existence 
among  us  now  and  are  working  very 
satisfactorfly.  The  public  street,  high- 
way, park,  library,  and  school  arc, 
perhaps,  more  strictly  communistic  than 
socialistic;  they  are  certainly  not  capi- 
talistic. Society  likes  them  and  wants 
more  of  them.  Conmiunistic  institu- 
tions usually  work  wdl  when  the  utilities 
furnished  by  them  are  or  may  be  practi- 
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cally  unlimited  in  amount.  We  are  all 
willing  that  well-disposed  persons  shall 
**help  themselves"  freely  to  the  use  of 
streets,  parks,  and  libraries.  It  is  only 
when  the  supply  is  limited  that  "helping 
one's  self"  is  liable  to  work  ill.  But  the 
development  of  production  on  a  vast 
scale  points  to  a  time  when  many  things 
BOW  bought  and  sold  may  be  utilized 
gratis;  for  example,  street-car  lines, 
tdephone  and  postal  facilities,  entertain- 
ment, as  in  Athens,  and  the  sim{)ler 
forms  of  food  and  shelter. 

But  it  is  in  discussing  "  Revolutionism" 
tliAt  Mr.  MacEaye  errs  most  greivously. 
The  Marxian  criticism  of  Mr.  MacKaye's 
paper  would  be  that  it  is  the  view  of  a 
^middle-class  intellectual."  The  differ- 
entiation, less  sharp  and  general  than 
doctrinaires  have  assumed,  but  in  the 
factory  town  or  mining  region  sufficiently 
obvious,  of  society  into  two  classes  with 
clearly  antagonistic  immediate  interests; 
die  essentially  slave  character  of  such  a 
society,  and  the  need  of  emancipation, 
as  speedy  and  complete  as  possible,  of 
these  helots,  is  conspicuously  absent 

Mr.  MacKaye's  grouping  of  socialist 
plans,  "the  only  two  worth  discussion, 
into  "Revolutionary"  and  "Fabian, 
his  statement  that  representatives  of  the 
former  "seek  to  accomplish  their  objects 
not  by  d^rees,  but  abruptly,**  and  "to 
immediately  establish  the  co5perative  com- 
monwealth,*' and  his  further  statement 
that  the  Socialist  party  of  the  United 
States  stands  for  this  plan,  is  amusing. 
One  is  led  to  wonder  where  he  got  his 
information.  The  view  he  describes  does 
represent  the  view  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  which,  in  its  platform,  demands 
the  "summary  end'*  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. But  that  organization  has  been 
reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

As  to  the  Socialist  party  itself,  there 
are  in  it  persons  who  stand  for  the 
^summary  end,**  but  they  are  about  as 
numerous  and  influential  in  that  oigani- 
sation  as  believers  in  the  good  old  doc- 
trine of  infimt  damnation  are  in  the 
Pmbyterian    church.     Mr.     MacKaye 
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would  do  well  to  read  the  Socialist  plat- 
form, especially  the  fifth  section.  The 
State  and  municipal  program  formulated 
at  the  last  national  convention  are  also 
worthy  of  his  careful  perusal.  If  still  in 
doubt,  he  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  the  Socialist  national  office  at 
Chicago. 

The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"suDunary  end"  was  once  the  accepted 
creed  of  the  socialist  movement,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  summary  end  of  the 
"present  evil  world,'*  and  the  sudden 
"  appearing  "  of  the  Lord,  followed  by  the 
reorganization  of  all  things  earthly,  was 
once  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Christen- 
dom. Those  who  now  hold  either  view 
are  almost  too  few  to  consider.  These 
"summary  enders"  in  the  Socialist  party 
are,  at  times,  however,  exceedingly  ag- 
gressive and  noisy,  and  Mr.  MacKaye 
may  have  met  some  of  them.  The 
Socialist  party,  as  an  organization,  stands 
for  evolutionary  and  not  revolutionary 
methods. 

Since  Fabians  are  also  evolutionists, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  difference 
between  them  and  socialist  party  evo- 
lutionists. The  chief  difference  lies  in 
the  maintenance,  by  the  latter,  of  an 
organization  of  their  own. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  the 
utility  of  a  separate  organization.  The 
value  of  this  is  found,  in  part,  in  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  the  body  of 
members  to  formulaic  a  distinctive  and 
consistent  body  of  doctrine,  and  to  stand 
for  this,  definitely  and  aggressively,  all 
the  time,  instead  of  being  obliged, 
fusion-reformer-like^  to  stand  for  an 
infinitely  attenuated,  homeopathic  dose 
of  their  creed.  Populism  abandoning 
most  of  its  platform  except  the  relatively 
unimportant  free-silver  plank,  and  finally 
losing  even  that,  illustrates  the  weakness 
of  the  latter  position. 

Second,  a  compact  organization  with  a 
clearly  defined  program,  and  a  body  of 
resolute  workers  not  confused  and  de- 
moralized by  entangling  alliances,  can 
force  the  old  parties  on  to  the  perform- 
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ance  of  acts  not,  hitherto,  '"dreamed  of 
in  their  philosophy."  The  evolutionary 
socialist  party  man  holds  that  but  for 
abolitionists  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  Republican  party;  that  but  for 
the  Populist  organization  there  would 
have  been  no  Bryan  Democracy;  and, 
likewise,  that  but  for  the  Socialist  party, 
with  a  half-million  votes  behind  it, 
there  would  not  now  be  constantly 
manifested  in  high  places  the  radicalism 
which  most  people  r^ard  with  so  much 
satisfaction. 

In  the  third  place,  such  a  party  can, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  actually  do  business  in 
the  political  field.  There  a  cluster  of 
active,  intelligent,  competent  workers  is 
in  the  city  council,  and  another  is  in  the 


state  l^islature.  They  are  not  hdd 
back  by  the  fear  of  o£Fending  ^allies" 
or  "'conservative"  party  members,  pos- 
sessing necessary  votes  or  funds.  They 
are  ""permeating"  as  fully  as  Fabians 
can  permeate  and,  in  addition,  are  con- 
stancy strengthening  their  organization 
and  acquiring  the  practical  wisdom  and 
administrative  capacity  which  they  will 
need  when,  probably  a  few  years  hence, 
they  will  control,  first,  Milwaukee,  and, 
then,  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Obviously, 
the  lessons  learned  in  that  city  and  state 
will  prove  of  fundamental  value  in  other 
cities  and  states  and  finally  in  the  nation* 

Thomas  Elmer  Wnx. 

Woihingion^  D.  C. 


DANIEL'S  VISION:    EVIDENCE  THAT  IT  WAS  NOT  A 
VISION,  BUT  AN  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATION. 


Bt  Gbobos  MnjiKN  Jakvib, 

Author  of  **T1m  Bible  Alkcoriet.'* 


DANIEL,  7 : « :  "  Daniel  spake  and 
said,  I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night, 
and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven 
strove  upon  the  great  sea." 

This  language  implies  that  it  was  un- 
settled weather,  and  the  winds  were 
changeable,  and  were  blowing  alternately 
from  every  quarter  upon  the  great  sea  or 
ocean. 

**  And  four  great  beasts  came  up  from 
the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another.** 

The  only  beasts  which  apparently  rise 
from  the  sea  and  ascend  into  the  sky  are 
the  hieroglyphical  signs  or  beasts  of  the 
celestial  zodiac.  They  can  only  be  seen 
at  night,  because  the  sun's  brilliant  rays 
diminish  or  obscure  their  own  feeble  light. 
Moreover,  the  whole  astronomical  world 
uses  the  night  mainly  for  its  observations. 

The  phrase  **hemg  diverse  one  from 


another,"  is  strictly  true.  They  always 
rise  just  two  hours  apart.  There  are 
twelve  zodiacal  beasts  that  apparently 
circle  around  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Therefore  the  twelve  beasts  rise 
and  set  within  that  time.  These  facts 
are  known  to  all  astronomers. 

Dr.  Uriah  Smith,  in  his  voluminous 
work  of  757  pages,  entitled  Daniel  and 
the  Revelation^  on  page  113  says:  *'A1I 
Scripture  language  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
unless  there  exists  some  good  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  figurative;  and  all 
that  is  figurative  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
that  whidi  is  literal." 

This  arbitrary  ruling  gives  us  the 
reason  why  the  immortal  blessings  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  have  never  had  an 
accurate  and  adequate  interpretation^ 
These  all^orical  blessings  are  recorded 
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in  Gen.,  49,  and  Deut,  88.  They  were 
written  three  thousand  years  ago  and 
this  mode  or  manner  of  ruling  would 
prevent  their  being  understood  forever* 
Fortunately  we  chose  another  view,  we 
sought  the  aid  not  only  of  the  science  of 
astronomy,  but  that  of  mythology,  and  we 
have  made  a  valid  interpretation  of  their 
meaning, — a  meaning  that  is  not  only 
rational  and  consistent,  but  carries  the 
inherent  marks  of  truth  throughout. 

Ilie  meaning  of  these  ancient  blessings 
speaks  volumes  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
two  distinguished  authors  who  gave  them 
to  the  world.  They  change  the  meaning 
of  a  hundred  essential  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  remove  all  their  inconsisten- 
cies. They  will  stand  throughout  all 
time  and  defy  all  opposition  as  easily  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  defies  and  resists 
the  waves  that  beat  against  it. 

Dr.  Smith,  on  page  4,  in  his  preface, 
says:  ^There  are  two  general  systems 
of  interpretation  adopted  by  different 
expositors  in  their  efforts  to  explain  the 
sacrd  Scriptures,  The  first  is  the  mys- 
tical or  spiritualizing  system,  invented  by 
Origen,  to  the  shame  of  sound  criticism 
and  the  cause  of  Christendom;  the 
second  is  the  system  of  literal  interpreta- 
tion, used  by  such  men  as  Tyndale, 
Luther,  and  all  the  reformers,  and  furn- 
ishing the  basis  for  every  advance  step 
which  has  thus  far  been  made  in  the 
reformation  from  error  to  truth  as  taught 
in  the  Scriptures. 

^By  the  mystical  method  of  Origen  it 
is  vain  to  hope  for  any  uniform  under- 
standing of  either  Daniel  or  the  Revela- 
tion, or  of  any  other  book  of  the  Bible; 
for  that  system  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
system)  knows  no  law  but  the  uncurbed 
imagination  of  its  adherents;  hence 
there  are  on  its  side  as  many  different 
interpretations  of  Scriptures  as  there  are 
different  fancies  of  different  writers." 

The  Bible  AUegoriee  refutes  substan- 
tially eveiy  word  of  the  foregoing.  Why 
have  tfaey  not  made  a  valid  interpretation 
of  tfie  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses  by 
this  woDdarfal  system  ?    They  have  not 


made  nor  cannot  make  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  Daniel  or  Revelation  by 
that  system.* 

The  author  of  Ths  Bible  AUegoriee 
has  formed  and  has  proven  to  demonstra- 
tion that  any  of  the  Bible  all^ories  which 
are  accurately  and  adequatdy  interpreted 
will  accord  and  be  in  full  harmony  with 
science,  and  any  modem  scientist  will 
cheerfully  accept  them. 

You  may  ask  with  reason.  What  is 
science?  Science  is  the  immutable  laws 
of  Deity.  Man  has  no  power  to  make  or 
invent  them, — he  simply  discovers  and 
records  them.  Let  us  give  a  brief 
illustration  of  allegorical  language.  Ths 
Bible  AUegoriee  on  page  217,  says  (Num., 
23:24):  ''Behold,  the  people  shall  rise 
up  as  a  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a 
young  lion."  The  word  people  here  is 
all^orical,  and  is  misleading  to  any  one 
but  the  initiated  or  an  astronomical 
class.  To  them  it  is  plain,  beautiful  and 
instructive.  The  words,  "the  people," 
signifies  ''the  stars."  Then  it  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  observe  how  nearly 
literal  this  troublesome  text  has  been. 
To  illustrate:  Behold  the  stars  shall  rise 
up  as  a  lion,  as  the  constellation  of  Leo, 
the  lion,  invariably  rises,  on  schedule 
time,  on  each  and  every  night  or  day. 
And  he  is  lifted  up  apparently  by  the 
turning  of  the  earth,  as  all  ttie  other 
constellations  are,  and  with  all  the  ease 
of  a  spry  young  lion. 

Further,  the  text  says:  "He  shall  not 
lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  slain."  Here  we 
encounter  the  words  "blood"  and 
"slain."  Their  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing has  been  changed  to  the  esoteric  or 
allegorical,  which  has  figuratively  im- 
prisoned their  sense  for  ages.  Behold, 
the  people — the  children  of  Israel,  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Leo,  the  celestial  lion 
of  the  zodiac,  represents  a  tribe  of  Israd, 
and  Jacob's  son  Judah  personifies  this 
lion,  which  shall  not  lie  down — ^that  is, 

•See  the  author's  jpsiiqiUets.  The  CeUtAd 
WHdemm:  or.  The  Lor^e  BiqkwBi^  uA  TW 
OfimM  KvMft  Dream. 
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this  constellation  of  Leo,  the  heavenly 
lion,  shall  not  pass  by,  shall  not  leave  his 
celestial  domicile,  as  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  our  earth,  during  the  season 
of  summer  until  he  eat  of  the  prey  and 
drink  of  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

The  prey  is  the  bread  made  from  the 
then  present  crop  of  grain,  that  has 
ripened  and  been  harvested,  ground  and 
made  up  into  bread. 

The  word  "slain"  signifies  the  ripe 
and  gathered  grapes,  which  are  alle- 
gorically  slain ;  and  to  drink  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  signifies  only  to  drink  of  the 
rich  and  pur{^e  juice  of  the  gathered  or 
slain  grapes.  Hence,  little  by  little,  is 
unfolded  a  sensible  and  tenable  solution 
of  these  ancient  texts,  that  must  have 
resisted  the  efforts  of  many  enterprising 
students  who  have  grappled  with  them. 

Before  we  b^in  the  direct  interpreta- 
tion of  these  four  great  beasts,  which  rose 
up  from  the  sea,  we  desire  to  give  our 
readers  the  reason  why  we  deny  that  the 
prophet  in  reality  saw  visions,  but  that 
the  word  vision  was  used  on  purpose  to 
deceive  the  illiterate  class,  those  who 
know  not  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  the  elements  of  plain  as- 
tronomy. In  other  words,  the  prophet's 
so-called  vision  was  in  reality  an  as- 
tronomical observation, — all  of  which 
any  modem  astronomer  will  verify. 

Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  says 
of  the  word  "vision":  "That  vision,  is 
that  which  is  seen;  an  object  of  sight 
Especially  that  which  is  seen  otherwise 
than  by  tibe  rational  eye;  a  supernatural, 
prophetic  or  imaginary  sight,  an  appari- 
tion, a  phantom."  "No  dreams,  but 
visions  strange."  (Sidney).  "The  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision."     (Shakespeare.) 

There  is  nothing  in  heaven,  or  upon 
the  earth  more  real  than  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac.  They  have  been 
rising  from  behind  the  sea,  or  horizon, 
for  thousands  of  years.  They  are  rising 
now,  just  as  they  were  rising  Uien. 

We  now  come  to  the  direct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  four  great  beasts  which  rose 
up  from  the  sea. 


Our  earth  in  round  numbers  is  ninety 
million  mfles  from  the  sun.  Then  a 
line  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
orbit  would  measure  one  hundred  and 
eighty  million  miles, — the 'length  of  its 
diameter.  Three  times  a  diameter  equals 
a  circumference;  therefore  the  ei^tfa's 
orbit  is  approximately  five  hundred  and 
forty  million  miles  in  circumfesenoe. 
This  vast  and  almost  infinite  circle  passes 
through  a  belt  or  zone  of  stars,  eight 
d^rees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
the  earth's  orbit,  known  as  the  sun's 
apparent  path. 

This  celestial  belt  is  divided  into  twdve 
equal  divisions,  which  are  known  in 
astronomy  as  groups  of  fixed  stars  or 
constellations — -from  the  word  oon,  to- 
gether, and  BteUa,  a  star.  But  in  Scrip- 
ture they  are  known  as  kingdoms  and 
dominions.  Each  one  of  them  is  for^- 
five  million  miles  long  by  twenty-four 
million  miles  wide;  and  one  of  them 
rises  from  behind  the  sea  or  horizon 
every  two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
These  twelve  great  divisions  or  constd- 
lations  are  represented  by  twelve  hiero- 
glyphical  sigoT.  or  beastsf  known  as  the 
twelve  beasts  of  the  zodiac.  They  are 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer;  Pisces,  the 
Fishes;  Aries,  the  Ram;  Taurus,  the 
Bull;  Gremini,  the  Twins;  Cancer,  the 
Crab;  Leo,  the  Lion;  Virgo,  the  Virgin; 
Libra,  the  Balance;  Scorpio,  the  Soor^ 
pion;  Saggitarius,  the  Archer;  and 
Capricomus,  the  Groat.  The  sun  passes 
throu^  three  of  these  constellations  in 
spring,  three  in  summer,  three  in  autunm^ 
and  three  in  winter,  and  has  ever  done  so* 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  BEAST. 

Dan.,  7: 4:  "The  first  beast  was  like 
a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings.  I  behdd 
till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and 
it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made 
to  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  num,  and  a 
man's  heart  was  given  to  it" 

This  great  beast  is  a  hierog^yphical 
sign,  a  drawing  or  diagram  of  a  group  of 
fixed  stars — a  constdlation. 
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moves,  its  apparent  movement  being  due 
to  the  revolution  of  our  earth.  The 
earth  is  perpetually  turning  from  west  to 
east  at  a  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  This  makes  these  signs  or  beasts 
appear  to  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  or  rise 
above  the  horizon,  and  pass  over  the 
finnament  towards  the  west.  As  a  con- 
stellation rises  up  from  the  sea  or  earth 
its  appearance  or  attitude  is  ever  chang- 
ing. Sometimes  it  seems  to  stand  upon 
its  feet  as  a  man;  then  it  crouches  as  a 
beast  of  prey;  at  other  times  it  is  decend- 
ing  towards  the  sea  or  horizon.  This 
beast  has  neither  wings*  nor  feathers,  but 
is  wholly  composed  of  stars  of  eveiy 
magnitude.  'When  the  sun^s  golden  rays 
gild  the  eastern  sky,  the  stars  all  fade 
away,  his  superior  light  totally  obscuring 
Ihem.  This  is  why  the  prophet  said 
they  were  plucked;  and  every  evening 
or  night,  when  they  rise,  they  seem  to  be 
lifted  from  the  earth  or  the  sea,  and 
ascend  the  eastern  sky. 

This  great  beast  or  constellation  rises 
every  day  or  night  of  our  lives,  and  has 
been  doing  so  for  untold  ages.  The 
reader  may  witness  its  ascension,  because  it 
is  daily  rising  now,  just  as  it  was  rising  then. 

The  phrase,  *^And  a  man^s  heart  was 
given  to  it,'*  signifies  that  Jacob's  son, 
Judah,  is  the  genius  of  the  Lord,  the  sun, 
and  personifies  this  lion  of  the  zodiac.'*' 
Jacob  and  Moses,  in  Gen.,  49  and  Deut., 
33,  appointed  each  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Israel  to  personify  the  twelve  beasts  of 
the  zoniac,  and  this  is  one  of  them.f 

By  the  introduction  of  the  lion  as  the 
first  beast  which  rose  up  from  the  sea, 
the  prophet  departed  from  the  conven- 
tional course  or  beaten  track  of  Jacob's 
and  Moses'  arrangement  of  the  zodiac* 
Moreover,  Daniel  himself,  in  a  former 
chapter,  made  these  same  four  beasts 
come  in  the  regular  order  of  these  two 
distinguished  leaders  of  Israel.  || 

These  four  great  beasts  which  rose  up 

^Vide,  The  BikU  AUegonet,  diapter  on  Judah, 
Fk>.17IMK0. 
tG«n.40:9.    '* Judah  is  a  lion's  wfadp.*' 
llSee  the  author'a  pamphlet,  Ths  Oviental  Kvn^9 


from  the  sea  do  not  symbolize  any  of  the 
ancient  political  kingdoms  on  earth,  as 
Babylon,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
Grecians  or  Romans. 

The  first  great  beast  was  Taurus,  the 
celestial  Bull.  He  from  the  first  in 
Scripture  opened  the  all^orical  kingdom 
or  literar  season  of  spring.  This  matter 
is  known  by  all  astronomers.  Jacob's 
grand  or  adopted  son,  Ephraim,  personi- 
fied the  Bull  2150  years,  and  was  the  first 
king  of  kings  who  ever  reigned.  He 
reigned  from  about  the  time  of  Abraham 
down  to  about  388  years  before  oi^r  era,  as 
king  of  kings,  or  leader  of  the  twelve 
tribes  or  constellations  of  Israel,  which  is 
the  celestial  zodiac.  It  was  on  account 
of  his  being  the  leader  of  the  twelve  con- 
stellations of  Israel  that  the  Israelites 
made  a  symbol  of  him  and  worshiped  him 
as  the  golden  calf.  Moreover,  the  calf 
that  St.  John  saw  with  the  three  other 
beasts  which  were  worshiping  round  the 
throne  of  heaven,  was  Taurus,  the 
celestial  Bull, — the  same  beast  which 
Daniel  saw,  rising  from  the  sea.  All 
this  information  comes  from  Jacob's  and 
Moses'  blessings,  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  worid  clearly  and  adequately 
interpreted  in  The  Bible  AUegories. 

The  four  beasts  which  Daniel  saw 
rising  from  the  sea,  symbolize  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  notwithstanding  all 
Bible  commentators  now  have  an  op- 
posite view. 

Dan.,  7:5:  ''And  behold  another 
beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  itself  up  on  one  side."  This  is 
qualified  in  the  margin:  ''It  rabed  up 
one  dominion." 

This  peculiar  situation  needs  the 
reader's  most  earnest  attention.  Each 
one  of  the  four  seasons  contains  three 
months,  and  over  them  are  these  constel- 
lations of  the  zodiac  as  their  guardians 
and  protectors.  They  are  represented 
by  these  hieroglyphical  signs,  or  beasts 
in  this  instance.  The  Crab,  Lion  and 
Virgin  are  the  celestial  guardiaxi&  o^l 
summer  during  Sune^'lxill^  bxA  N^SL^g^\.\ 
but  only  the  nudd^e  cot^\«3^^^^^  ^^ 
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Lion,  is  lifted  up.  The  reader  cannot 
discount  this  language,  because  it  is 
mathematically  true.  He  can  have  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  because  the  Crab, 
the  Lion  and  the  Virgin  are  things  eternal, 
They  are  all  now  plainly  visible  in  the 
heavens,  just  as  they  were  then. 

The  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses, 
recorded  in  the  two  immortal  chapters, 
Gen.,  49  and  Deut.,  33,  inform  us  beyond 
the  emergence  of  a  doubt,  that  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  are  the  genii,  spirits,  angels, 
or  messengers  of  their  Lord,  the  sun, 
sent  out  through  all  the  earth;  and 
further,  that  the  illustrious  twelve  sons 
personify  the  twelve  beasts  of  the  zodiac. 
Judah  is  the  genius  or  messenger  of  this 
shining  lord  and  personifies  the  lion. 
This  is  why  the  prophet  said:  **And  a 
man's  heart  [intelligence]  was  given  to  it." 

This  celestial  lion  is  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  summer,  the  season  of 
harvest.  And  to  further  corroborate 
this  fact,  we  desire  the  student  to  con- 
sult any  standard  celestial  atlas,  where 
ke  may  find  in  the  flowing  mane  of  Leo, 
the  lion  of  the  zodiac,  seven  resplendent 
suns  or  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
which  represent  the  heavenly  harvest 
sickle,  beaming  from  the  dome  of  heaven 
throughout  the  summer  season. 

Assigning  the  celestial  beasts  to  their 
proper   places    will    make    no   essential 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  as  it . 
all  relates  directly  to  the  sun  and  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year. 

And  the  prophet  said:  '"It  had  three 
ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth 
of  it;  and  they  said  thus  unto  it.  Arise 
and  devour  much  flesh.'' 

This  language  implies  that  this  second 
beast  represents  the  season  of  summer, 
June,  July  and  August,  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  year.  During 
this  delightful  season  the  plains  and 
verdant  pastures,  the  undulating  hills 
and  mountain  meadows,  have  heavy 
crops  of  rich,  nutritious  grass,  verging 
towards  maturity.  Here  in  diese  se- 
questered regions,  on  these  wide  ez- 
/Muises  of  territory,  Usu  thousand  sheep 


and  cattle  make  their  rij^tful  home. 
Vast  flocks  of  sheep,  with  half-grown 
lambs,  were  grazing  on  a  thousand  hills 
or  drinking  of  the  mountain  streams. 
Great  herds  of  kine,  with  sleek  and 
well-fatted  calves  gamboling  around 
them,  were  enjoying  the  grateful  shade. 

These  were  the  pictures  before  the 
prophet's  mind.  Then,  with  all  this  vast 
array,  these  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  of  harmless  ruminating  creatures 
wholly  within  the  power  of  carnivorous 
beasts,  such  as  the  lion,  bear  or  leopard, 
would  not  these  rapacious  beaste  be 
certain  of  abundant  prey?  It  was  no 
wonder,  under  such  conditions,  that  the 
prophet  saw  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of 
it,  or  that  he  exclaimed:  *' Arise,  devour 
much  flesh." 

Dan.,  7:6:  ''  After  this  I  beheld,  and 
lo  another,  like  a  leopard,  which  had 
upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl; 
the  beast 'had  also  four  heads;  and 
dominion  was  given  to  it." 

The  beast  which  the  prophet  saw  and 
described,  which  he  says  looked  like  a 
leopard,  has  the  identical  place  in  the 
zodiac  of  the  celestial  Scorpion.  Thb 
constellation,  with  the  Scales  on  one 
side  and  the  Archer  on  the  other,  is  the 
guardian  of  the  season  of  autumn,  while 
the  shining  Lord  was  descending  to  his 
winter  solstice  in  Capricorn. 

It  is  bound  to  develop  sooner  or  later, 
as  we  proceed,  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
that  it  is  the  Scorpion.  Nevertheless 
the  prophet  has  selected  beasts  outside 
the  zodiac  to  represent  the  seasons,  all  of 
which  is  against  the  authorities  of  Isiad. 
However,  this  will  probably  adjust  itself 
as  we  proceed. 

Our  first  effort  will  be  to  examine  the 
eiq>ression  **  which  had  upon  the  back  of 
it  four  wings  of  a  fowl."  To  duly  appre- 
ciate this  language,  one  should  imagine 
himself  back  in  tibe  dark  ages,  when  the 
theory  of  the  most  ^ilig^tened  nations 
was  that  our  earth  was  the  fixed  and 
solid  center  of  the  universe;  that  die  sun, 
moon  and  constdlations  revolTed  arouDd 
us,  for  our  exdusive  benefit.    TIm  mif* 
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nitude  of  the  sun  or  constellatioas  was 
never  dreamed  of.  Then  it  followed  as 
a  logical  sequence  that  if  they  were 
moving  so  rapidly  around  the  earth, 
they  must  from  necessity  fly;  and  if  they 
fle^',  they  must  have  wings.  This  idea 
prevailed  for  ages  and  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  Old  Testament  writers,  but 
by  the  sculpture  found  in  many  localities 
and  preserved  in  many  of  the  world's 
great  museums.  Then  it  may  be  asked. 
What  did  the  prophet  mean  by  the  beast 
having  on  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a 
fowl  ?  He  meant  that  each  allegorical 
kingdom  or  literal  season  has  three 
constellations  to  guard  and  protect  the 
earth,  while  the  shining  Lord  is  passing 
through  them.  Then,  as  a  constellation 
or  beast  signifies  a  head,  the  third  beast 
which  Daniel  saw  rising  from  the  sea 
was  entitled  to  three  heads.  The  con- 
stellations of  Libra,  Scorpio  and  Sag- 
gitarius  were  these  three  guardians. 
Then  the  reader  should  observe  that  the 
text  inforuLs  us  that  "dominion  was 
given  to  it."  That  dominion  signifies  a 
kingdom  or  constellation,  and  it  was  the 
one  which  adjoins  them, — it  was  Capri- 
comus,  the  heavenly  Goat,  which  adjoins 
the  Archer. 

Then,  with  Capricornus  added  to  the 
three  mythological  heads  there  would  be 
four,  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
text, — "  the  beast  had  also  four  heads." 

This  third  beast  represents  the  season 
of  autumn,  and  for  some  reason  the 
prophet  added  one  month  of  winter,  and 
its  guardian  constellation,  to  it,  making 
four  mythological  heads  or  consteUations. 

With  this  complex  condition  solved  or 
unraveled,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the 
reason  why  this  beast  had  wings. 

AU  the  beasts  or  constellations  were 
supposed  to  fly, — to  fly  around  and  over 
the  earth,  the  then  center  of  the  universe. 
Then,  as  they  flew,  they  must  of  necessity 
have  wings.  The  four  wings  mentioned 
in  the  text  could  hardly  have  meant  one 
wing  for  a  constellation  or  beast,  as 
notfiing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
ffies  with  only  one  wing.    That  would 


be  indeed  a  physical  impossibility.  It 
would  require  two  wings,  a  pair  in  all 
cases  to  balance.  Therefore  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  prophet's  own  expression  of 
"four  wings"  carries  the  idea  that  each 
of  the  beasts,  or  dominions,  were  properly 
and  adequately  equipped  with  wings. 
Especially  do  we  feel  justified  in  this 
conclusion  when  the  prophet  himself 
has  given  to  one  of  these  beasts,  domin- 
ions or  constellations,  a  fair  of  wings. 
Dan.,  7:4:  "The  first  beast  was  like  a 
lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings." 

Moreover,  in  Nineveh,  and  in  many 
other  localities,  there  are  sculptured 
bulls  and  lions  which  invariably  have 
wings.  Then  it  may  be  taken  for  an 
accepted  fact  that  each  of  the  four  great 
beasts  which  rose  up  from  the  sea  was 
thought  to  have  a  pair  of  wings. 

However,  all  these  fallacious  theories 
were  swept  away,  annihilated,  when 
Copernicus  discovered  that  the  constella- 
tions were  fixed  and  stationary,  and  that 
their  apparent  movements  in  rising  and 
setting,  and  flying  over  and  across  the 
firmament,  were  due  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  diurnal  revolution  of  our 
earth.  This  grand  and  sublime  theory 
was  violently  opposed  by  most  religious 
people  for  centuries,  but  finally  the 
trutfi  prevailed  and  now  it  is  cheerfully 
accepted  by  the  civilized  world.  For 
thousands  of  years  before  this  astronom- 
ical discovery  was  made,  all  the  eastern 
nations  worshiped  the  sun.  He  was 
called  the  Most  High  God  and  the  true 
and  living  God.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Scriptures  were  written, 
and  that  same  theory  permeates  the 
Bible  from  cover  to  cover. 

But  we  have  found  that  the  shining 
God  who  was  chosen  by  the  patriarchs 
was  only  a  local  God,  dwelling  between 
the  cherubim,  a  resident  of  a  belt  of 
stars  astronomicaUy  known  as  the  celes- 
tial zodiac,  but  Scripturally  known  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Psalms,  80: 1 : 
"  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock ;  thou  that  dwell- 
lest  between  the  cherubvm.,  %\i\Tk&  Vst^r 
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But  other  worthy  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  celestial  discovery  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  unnum- 
bered millions  of  fixed  stars  are  suns,  and 
are  in  all  probability  the  centers  of 
planetary  worlds  like  our  own  solar 
system.  This  knowledge  should  extend 
our  vision  and  views  a  miUion-fold.  It 
should  open  to  our  minds  the  truth  of 
infinite  space,  full  of  resplendent  suns, 
with  revolving  worlds,  of  which  our 
earth  is  one. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  interpreta- 
tion of  the  three  great  beasts  which 
Daniel  saw  rising  from  the  sea.  It  now 
becomes  plainly  evident  that  he  had  no 
vision,  nor  was  there  an}rthing  super- 
natural in  what  he  saw;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  an  interesting  lesson  in 
astronomy;  was,  indeed,  a  veritable 
astronomical  observation, — an  observa- 
tion that  a  thousand  astronomers  have 
repeated  since  then. 


These  beasts  of  the  zodiac,  which  he 
saw  rising  from  the  sea,  have  risen  every 
day  or  night  since  then,  just  as  the  sun 
and  moon  have  done. 

Those  who  may  remain  skeptical  re- 
garding them  can  easily  satisfy  them- 
selves. They  are  all  rising  and  setting 
now  just  as  they  were  doing  then,  and 
they  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 
rise  and  set  forever. 

In  our  concluding  paper  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  a  complete  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  fourth  beast,  which  was 
diverse  from  all  others.  It  is  in  all 
probability  the  most  profound  allegorical 
lesson  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and  the 
author  is  assured  that  it  has  never  had 
an  accurate  and  adequate  interpretation. 
It  will  be  not  only  deeply  interesting, 
but  of  vital  importance  to  every  reader. 

George  Millen  Jarvis. 
Chicago^  III. 


THE    AGITATOR:    HIS    FUNCTION    IN    SOCIAL 

EVOLUTION. 

By  Francis  Lamont  Pierce. 


AT  CERTAIN  critical  and  sig- 
nificant periods  in  the  advance- 
ment of  enlightened  social  standards, 
upon  the  inauguration  of  sweeping  re- 
forms and  innovations  in  political  and 
religious  conditions,  there  have  appeared 
men — masterful,  dominant,  compelling 
— who  by  their  stirring  appeals  and  the 
irresistible  power  of  their  enthusiasm, 
have  kindled  the  fiame  of  discontent 
and  just  resentment  against  the  iniquities 
of  the  old  organization  and  have  aroused 
dormant  millions  to  the  institution  of 
a  new  regime,  Tiberius  and  Caius 
Gracchus,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Hampden, 
Mirabeau,  William  Lloyd  Garrison — 
these  were  the  great  agitators.  While 
Jiving    they    were    misunderstood,    their 


motives  were  impugned,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  vilification  and  vituperation  on 
the  part  of  those  wielding  authority.  A 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  plutocracy  mur- 
dered some  of  them.  Huss  and  a  few 
others  were  dragged  in  chains  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  Most  of  them 
were  social  outcasts  and  pariahs.  Yet 
the  words  of  Lowell  show  true  insight: 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on 

the  throne. 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the 

dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 

above  his  own!" 

In  the  light  of  a  fuller  comprehension, 
we  render  to  these  men  the  meed  of 
praise  and  admiration.  "'Heroes  and 
patriots,"  we  call  them»  "true  soldiers 
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of  ttie  spirit,  sincere  and  unselfish  fight- 
ers in  the  warfare  for  human  nobility 
and  liberty."  Their  ideas,  which,  when 
first  promulgated,  were  regarded  by 
many  as  extravagant,  impracticable,  rev- 
olutionary, destructive,  subversive  of 
"  honor, "  "  security, "  "  sobriety, "  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  are  now  the  axioms  and 
truisms  of  the  modern  world. 

We  have  working  among  us  now  men 
who,  in  a  different  field,  are  doing  the 
same  work  that  Luther  and  Garrison 
did — brave,  earnest  men  who  endure 
calumny,  repudiation,  social  ostracism, 
in  order  that  they  may  vigorously  pro- 
test against  economic  injustice  and  po- 
litical despotism.  But  in  our  easy 
complacency  we  fail  to  give  due  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  of  these  men 
and  to  their  function  in  the  social  system. 
The  clarifying,  rectifying  influence  of 
time  is  necessary  to  reveal  them  in  their 
true  perspective.  The  pressure  of 
present  interest,  the  surge  and  heat  and 
bitterness  of  present  strife,  distort  our 
vision  and  warp  our  understanding. 
And  we  hear  these  men  stigmatized  as 
** vulgar,  indecent,  clamorous,"  as  "per- 
nicious radicals"  and  "'dangerous  agi- 
tators," appealing  to  class  hatred  and 
all  the  "baser  passions  of  man."  Of 
course,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  this  estimate  is  formulated 
and  given  currency  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  special  privilege  and  their  educated 
sycophants,  we  are  inclined  to  deny  its 
validity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  should 
adopt  the  method  that  Matthew  Arnold 
advised  in  literary  criticism :  "  Get  our- 
sdves  out  of  the  way  and  let  humanity 
judge." 

Yet  something  may  doubtless  be  at- 
tempted in  the  direction  of  a  just,  sane 
estimate  of  the  agitator's  function  in 
social  evolution,  a  candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  good  points  and  a  temperate, 
disinterested  reprehension  of  his  bad 
ones.  That  he  has  a  legitimate  function 
is  indisputable,  and  an  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate this  impartially  and  dispassion- 
atdyj^th  a  vicfw  to  ascertaining  precisely 


the  position  which  the  agitator  occupies, 
would  constitute  no  insignificant  con- 
tribution to  social  science. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  initial  prop- 
osition tfiat  the  agitator  is  the  pioneer  of 
progress,  the  pathfinder  of  civilization. 
He  is  the  herald  of  the  future,  the  great 
animating,  quickening  force  of  social 
development.  Wendell  Phillips  said: 
"Agitation  is  liberty";  and  he  might 
fitly  have  added  that  it  is  progress  also. 
We  may  apply  to  the  agitator  the  familiar 
lines  of  Lowell: 

"Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 
The  compact  nucleus  round  which  systems  erow, 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewitn, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow." 

The  absence  or  suppression  of  agita- 
tion means  social  paralysis,  a  cessation 
of  the  vital  forces  in  the  body  politic. 
From  ultra-conservatism  nothing  can  be 
expected  but  stagnation,  degeneration, 
and  decay.  Society  would  be  afflicted 
with  the  sterile  immobility  of  a  Chinese 
civilization  if  it  were  not  for  the  element 
of  change  and  ferment,  the  salutary 
leaven  of  discontent,  introduced  by  the 
agitator. 

Incessant  agitation,  as  well  as  "  eternal 
vigilance,"  is  the  price  of  liberty — agita- 
tion to  institute  needed  innovations,  to 
reveal  and  reform  abuses,  and  to  destroy 
unhealthful  developments  which,  if  left 
to  take  their  course,  would  be  a  real 
menace  to  popular  government  and 
social  well-being.  Without  this,  civic 
vitality  and  civic  righteousness  would 
soon  approach  extinction. 

The  agitator  is  needed  to  enforce  the 
idea  that  an  institution  is  not  of  necessity 
ideal  or  even  beneficial  simply  because 
it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  agitator  refuses  pliant, 
unreasoning  acquiescence  in  everything 
that  is.  He  demands  that  inmiemorial 
usage,  established  custom,  and  con- 
stituted authority  shall  offer  some  more 
valid  justification  for  their  acceptance 
than  that  of  mere  old  age  and  time 
honored  observance.  He  compels  us  to 
recognize  that  even  doctrui«&  VwaJitfyw^ 
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and    sanctified    by    tradition    may    be 
pernicious  fallacies. 

We  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
social  utility  of  the  rebel,  the  iconoclast, 
the  fearless,  uncompromising  assailant 
of  respectable  shams.  There  is  a  states- 
manship of  demolition  as  well  as  a 
statesmanship  of  construction.  Progress 
toward  loftier  pha,ses  of  religious  ideab 
and  social  arrangements  necessitates  the 
clearing  away  of  decadent  and  ana- 
chronistic systems.  Institutions  that 
have  degenerated  into  shallow  formalism 
or  positive  social  injustice  cannot  expect 
to  surv'ive.  Even  men  of  the  most  con- 
servative temperament  can  scarcely  re- 
fuse admiration  to  those  personalities  of 
elemental  vigor,  who,  with  souls  aflame 
with  fierce  indignation,  batter  down  with 
fiery  vehemence  and  barbaric  ruthlessness 
the  towering  mass  of  time-honored  and 
tradition-sanctified  abuses  that  confronts 
them.  The  work  of  Luther  and  of 
Mirabeau  .was  essentially  destructive, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  salutary  and 
beneficent. 

In  the  agitator  we  see  manifested 
that  divine  dissatisfaction,  that  restless 
idealism,  that  passionate  hungering  after 
the  nobler  and  more  perfect,  which 
have  invariably  been  the  spur  and  in- 
citement of  social  evolution.  He  sees 
misery,  wrongs,  degradation.  He  be- 
lieves that  they  can  be  alleviated,  perhaps 
eradicated.  Wrath — ^a  deep,  consum- 
ing moral  wrath — possesses  him,  along 
with  impatient  exasperation  at  what  he 
considers  the  reactionary  conservatism 
that  opposes.  He  fights  for  his  ideals 
with  all  the  power  and  depth  of  his  being. 
By  his  virile  enthusiasm,  by  the  compel- 
ling intensity  of  his  moral  earnestness, 
he  forces  attention  and  inaugurates  re- 
form. With  Garrison  he  says:  '*I  am 
in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will 
not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch — and  /  will  he  heard  1^* 

Flunkeyism  may  voice  its  feeble  note 
of  complacent  servility  and  satisfaction; 
the  janizaries  of  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion may  hold  up  their  fat  and  oily  hands 


in  horror  at  the  approach  of  the  agitator; 
he  is  mightier  and  nobler  than  them  all! 
For  of  smug  respectability  he  will  have 
none;  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  poor,  the 
outcast,  the  body-starved  and  the  soul- 
murdered;  and  the  mute  agony  if  their 
dried-up,  half-crazed  brains  finds  in  him 
a  living  cry.  Mark  this:  the  historian 
of  the  future  will  have  more  to  say  of 
Upton  Sinclair  than  of  Ogden  Armour, 
with  all  his  millions;  more  of  August 
Bebel — that  keen -eyed,  gray-haired  old 
man  in  the  shabby  coat — than  of  Em- 
poror  William  the  Second,  with  aU  his 
armies  and  all  his  navies;  more  of  Keir 
Hardie  and  John  Bums  of  Battersea 
than  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  sets.  The 
agitator  speaks  for  those  who  have  no 
voice  to  make  their  grievances  heard ;  for 
the  young  mother  of  the  tenements, 
whose  baby  has  been  killed  by  the  im- 
pure milk  of  the  milk  trust ;  for  the  pallid, 
wasted  children  of  the  factories,  whose 
pitiful  little  lives  have  never  known  the 
laughing  fields  and  the  blue  sky  that 
Grod  made;  for  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  Beauty  is  a  name  and  Happiness 
a  mockery;  whose  souls  are  emptied  of 
passion  and  of  joy,  whose  inmost  natures 
are  dwarfed  and  blighted  and  strangled 
in  the  insensate  grind  of  industrialism. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for  these 
things  do  not  like  agitation.  They  do 
not  like  the  novelists  and  the  magazine 
writers  and  the  newspaper  proprietors 
who  tell  the  great  public  the  truth  about 
these  matters.  Of  course  they  don't; 
why  should  they?  They  bid  their  venal 
press  denounce  the  man  who  dares  to 
say  these  things  as  an  "anarchist,"  an 
apostle  of  social  disorder;  they  have 
their  complaisant  district  attorneys  char- 
acterize him  as  "intellectually  sterile, 
socially  vulgar,  and  morally  obtuse"; 
they  have  their  fawning  university  presi- 
dents tell  us  that  he  is  appealing  to 
"passion,  prejudice,  and  emotionalism"; 
they  have  their  smug  clergymen  echo  the 
lament.  Somebody  has  well  said  that 
"the   Roman    plutocracy   murdered   re- 
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formers;  the  American  plutocracy  lies 
about  them." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days 
about  the  "social  unrest,"  the  "popular 
discontent,"  the  "spirit  of  radicalism." 
Some  good  people  speak  of  this  thing  as 
a  thing  vaguely  menacing,  something 
that  threatens  our  material  prosperity 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  an  unreasoning  dread  of 
change  and  an  exaggerated  fear  of  popu- 
lar movements  are  solicitous  lest  it  presage 
upheavals,  turmoils  and  cataclysmic  dis- 
arrangement of  existing  conditions. 

Such  apprehension  is  unwarranted 
and  mistaken.  Social  unrest  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  social  regeneration.  It  is  not 
dire  and  sinister,  but  auspicious.  It  is 
the  manifestation  of  diffused  enlighten- 
ment. It  is  a  sign  that  humanity  is 
dimly  reaching  out  after  a  loftier,  more 
comprehensive  ideal,  that  the  collective 
coiMciousness  is  awakening  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  present  social 
attainment.  Discontent  implies  aspira- 
tion. It  facilitates  ultimate  social  ad- 
justment. 

We  have  heard  the  most  eminent 
citizen  of  this  nation,  himself  a  radical, 
de[dore  the  evib  of  "muck-raking." 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  would  seem 
that  we  should  deplore  not  so  much  the 
.  "muck-raker's"  activity  as  the  necessity 
for  it.  We  should  devote  our  attention 
not  to  the  raker  but  to  the  muck.  A 
certain  class  of  people  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  "man  with 
the  muck-rake"  is  absolutely  essential 
to  social  well-being.  The  muck  heaps 
and  cesspools  of  the  national  life  must  be 
cleaned  out  and  disinfectants  vigorously 
applied.  The  dark  and  noisome  places 
must  be  illumined  with  the  fierce  light  of 
uncompromising  publicity.  Pitiless,  re- 
lentless exposure  of  corruption  and  ras- 
cality is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of 
their  elimination.  Wrongs  can  never  be 
righted  by  passively  submitting  to  them. 
Indifference  to  them  is  well  nigh  a  crime; 
keen,  incisive,  energetic  protest  is  a 
patriotic  duty. 


Some,  seeing  muck,  would  throw  over 
it  the  mantle  of  concealment  and  leave 
those  responsible  for  its  existence  in  mal- 
odorous security.  With  vindictive  as- 
perity they  deplore  and  denounce  any- 
thing approaching  exposure.  They  try 
to  convey  the  idea  that  nothing  should 
be  said  about  such  horrid,  ungenteel 
things  as  financial  crookedness  and  shady 
political  operations.  To  tell  the  people 
about  them  is  "loose  talk  about  alleged 
wrongs."  "Just  let  things  take  their 
course  and  all  will  be  right  in  the  end. 
The  men  engaged  in  these  practices  are 
so  charming  socially,  such  devout  church- 
goers, such  generous  benefactors  of  edu- 
cational and  charitable  enterpi:ises.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  world  after  all ;  let  well 
enough  alone.  Why  should  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  be  discontented  ?  Are 
they  not  satisfied  with  what  the  rich  and 
powerful  are  willing  to  let  them  have? 
We  are  a  big,  prosperous  nation;  do  n't 
do  anything  that  could  possibly  interfere 
with  this  glorious  condition"! 

How  often  we  hear  this  kind  of  talk. 
How  very,  very  stale  and  insipid  it  is 
becoming.  Its  authors  seem  to  think, 
however,  that  the  people  are  always 
gding  to  be  as  blind  and  foolish  and 
futile  as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
that  they  will  never  cease  to  bow  down 
before  the  golden  idol.  University  pres- 
idents whoes  institutions  are  supported 
by  lawless  monopoly,  condemn  in  terms 
of  unbridled  bitterness  the  least  intima- 
tion that  "powerful  financial  interests" 
and  "great  corporate  organizations"  are 
not  eleemosynary  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises of  a  purely  ideal  character. 
Their  credo  seems  to  be  that  of  the  divine 
right  of  money.  Flawless  and  without 
blemish,  it  can  do  no  wrong.  For  its 
detractors  no  epithet  can  be  too  scathing, 
no  attack  too  violent. 

People  who  do  their  own  thinking 
know  that  talk  of  this  nature  proceeds 
either  from  the  innate  toadyism  of  an 
intelligence  enamoured  of  wealth  and 
success  and  so  feeble  as  to  fear  innova- 
tion, or  else  from  selfish  and  interesieA 
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motives.  Those  who  profit  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  have  reason  to 
fear  the  muck-raker  and  the  agitator. 
He  hurts  their  business. 

Along  with  "anarchist,"  "socialist," 
and  "muck-raker,"  the  appelation  of 
"demagogue"  needs  a  little  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  class 
mentioned  above.  It  is  always  handy, 
and  whenever  a  man  has  the  hardihood 
to  offend  Money,  to  question  its  suprem- 
acy, or  to  expose  its  delinquencies,  this 
appellation  can  be  trotted  out  with  telling 
effect.  Every  reformer  who  is  honest, 
sincere,  courageous,  unswerving,  who 
can  n't  be  bullied,  bluffed,  or  bribed,  is 
with  these  people  "a  yellow  demaogue, 
inflaming  the  base  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant and  impressionable."  And  the 
crying  wonder  of  it  is  that  these  trite, 
worn-out,  hackneyed  commonplaces  of 
accusation,  these  poor  silly  epithets, 
succeed  in  fooling  many  people.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  same  thing  was 
said  of  Luther,  of  the  Gracchi i,  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Garrison;  yes,  the  same  things 
were  said  of  the  Savior  of  this  world. 
Toryism,  old-fogyism,  stand -patism  we 
have  always  with  us,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  strength  is  derived  from 
men  who  are  deceived  as  to  their  own 
interest  by  the  puerile  cry  of  "  demagogy ! 
demagogy ! ' ' 

What,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  man 
who  is  called  a  "demagogue*'?  Simply 
one  who  ignores  the  machinery  and  the 
artificial  arrangements  that  intervene 
between  the  people  and  the  government; 
the  intriguers,  the  cliques,  the  "  interests," 
the  bosses,  the  "organizations";  who 
makes  his  appeal  immediately  to  the 
masses,  submitting  his  cause  directly  to 
their  judgment  and  approbation.  The 
machines  and  the  bosses  and  the  "  in- 
terests" do  n't  like  this.  Of  course  not. 
And  they  raise  their  old  stock  cry :  "  Dem- 
agogue! demagogue!" 

The  democratic  theory  has  for  its 
foundation  the  belief  that  the  individual 
citizen,  however  humble,  is  capable  of 
exercising  a  just  and  rational  determina- 


tion in  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
that  the  will  of  these  citizens,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  is  law.  Yet  because  a 
man  disregards  the  cliques,  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  existing  wrongs 
and  injustices,  and  bespeaks  openly  and 
in  the  light  of  day  their  cooperation  in 
bringing  about  reforms,  he  is,  forsooth,  a 
demagogue.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
back-stairs  school  of  politics,  who  "  frame 
up  deals"  in  dark  rooms,  call  him  a 
"dangerous  man."  Yes,  he  is  danger- 
ous, very  dangerous — dangerous  to  re- 
spectable scoundrelism. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  agitators' 
faults.  His  sense  of  ultimate  values  is 
often  deficient,  his  generalizations  may 
be  audacious,  he  may  be  wanting  in  logical 
discrimination  and  catholicity  of  sym- 
pathy. We  cannot  but  deprecate  the 
indiscriminate  denunciation  to  which 
he  occasionally  inclines.  Malice,  envy, 
and  avarice  have  no  place  in  true  agita- 
tion, which  should  be  preeminently  un- 
selfish and  humanitarian.  There  should 
be  included  in  it  no  element  of  grossness, 
cynicism,  or  sansculottism. 

Yet  whatever  may  be  the  incidental 
faults  of  the  agitator,  he  is  at  bottom  an 
idealist  and  a  visionary,  a  rugged, 
energizing  force  that  works  for  good. 
His  unconventional  vigor,  his  intimate 
association  with  the  great  undercurrents 
of  popular  life,  make  him  of  the  first 
importance  in  social  phenomena.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  practicability 
of  the  agitator's  plans,  it  is  at  least 
invigorating  and  inspiring  to  hear  in 
this  age  of  skepticism,  pessimism,  and 
disillusionment  the  world-old  cry:  "On- 
ward to  Utopia!"  Thank  God  for  the 
agitator,  who  can  still  respond  with 
eager  zeal  to  the  exhortation  of  Eldwin 
Markham,  our  great  American  poet  of 
the  social  Passion : 

'*It  is  a  Vision  waiting  and  aware; 
And  you  must  draw  it  down,  O  men  of  worth — 
Draw  down  the  New  Republic  held  in  air, 
And  make  for  it  foundations  on  the  earth." 

Francis  Lamont  Pierce. 
Spencerport,  N,  Y. 


THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET    HOUR. 


THE  GREAT  MOTHER  AS  AN   EDUCATOR;    OR,  THE  CHILD  m 

NATURE'S  WORKSHOP. 


SINCE  all  thoughtful  people  recognize  the 
great  influence  of  education  and  en- 
vironment upon  the  shaping  of  the  future  life 
of  the  child,  making  him  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  self  and  society,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  generation  after  generation  should  pass 
and  so  little  be  done  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  awaken,  stimulate  and  cultivate 
the  deeper  springs  of  being  and  to  replace  the 
feverish,  abnormal,  artificial,  and  demoral- 
izing influences  of  modern  urban  life,  that 
appeal  to  the  young  on  every  hand,  with  food 
for  the  mind  that  would  appeal  to  the  eager 
and  alert  imagination  in  a  wholesome  and 
normal  way, — feed  it  in  a  manner  that  must 
inevitably  strengthen  and  bring  out  all  that  is 
finest  and  best  in  the  young  life.  This  can  be 
done  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
being  the  bringing  of  the  child  into  intimate 
rapport  with  nature.  The  marvelous  trans- 
formation scenes  here  ever  being  presented 
are  unmatched  in  man-made  imitations. 

Nature  is  a  true  teacher  to  the  normal 
mind.  In  her  we  find  at  once  simplicity  and 
profundity,  beauty  and  sanity.  Emerson, 
who  probably  more  keenly  appreciated  the 
potent  influence  of  nature  in  nourishing  the 
imagination  and  feeding  the  soul  than  any 
other  nineteenth-century  philosopher,  speaks 
beautifully  of  the  harvest  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  field,  very  different  from  that  garnered  by 
the  farmer;  and  yet  to  the  soul  of  the  poet  it 
was  a  source  of  food  and  delight.  And  Lord 
Byron  voiced  what  thousands  of  others  have 
fdt  when  under  the  spell  of  the  witching 
influence  of  nature,  in  these  well-known 
lines: 

'*There  ii  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods; 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 

Bv  the  deep  Sot,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  man  the  leas,  but  nature  more, 

¥tom  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  ateal 

To  ming^  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal." 


And  Longfellow,  ip  one  of  the  sweetest  little 
personal  poetic  gems  in  American  literature, 
written  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  the 
scientist,  Louis  Agassiz,  most  happily  pictured 
nature  as  the  teacher  and  guide  par  excellence, 
in  the  following  lines* 


<« 


And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying,  'Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  hath  wntten  for  thee. 


«( 


« 


« 


Come  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 

'Into  regions  yet  imtrod; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  Grod.' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away. 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  san^  to  him  mghi  and  day 
The  Rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 

Or  teU  a  more  marvelous  tale." 


Parents  and  all  who  have  the  priceless 
treasure  of  childhood  entrusted  to  their  care 
should  make  it  a  glorious  labor  of  love  to 
drive  out  the  false,  the  artificial  and  the 
morally  enervating  influences  that  invade  the 
child -mind,  by  flooding  its  imagination  with 
the  light,  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  nature. 

If  one  lives  near  the  ocean,  short  excursions 
should  be  taken  at  various  intervals  between 
spring  and  autumn.  A  little  of  the  time  which 
parents  are  wont  to  spend  in  more  selfish 
recreations — ^a  few  days  from  fashionable  re- 
sorts or  shooting  excursions,  a  few  afternoons 
from  favorite  pastimes — ^will  afford  the  oppor- 
itunity  to  bring  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child 
under  the  magic  influence  of  nature  in  her 
multitudinous  and  ever-varying  moods. 

AU  that  is  needed  is  a  little  less  self-absorp- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  and  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  the  duty  and  responsibihty  imposed 
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by  the  Infinite  upon  His  children,  and  the 
way  will  appear.  During  these  little  journeys 
to  some  of  the  workshops  of  nature,  the  imag- 
ination of  the  child  should  be  enlisted  or 
stimulated  at  every  point. 

Take  the  sea,  for  example.  Let  not  the 
day's  outing  be  listlessly  spent,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  child  to  imagine 
you  are  going  to  play  teacher.  We  would 
suggest  that  before  anything  is  said  to  the 
child,  the  parent  should  enjoy  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  great  deep  for  a  few  moments, 
until  he  or  she  comes  under  the  exalting  and 
intoxicating  spell  of  the  ocean,  and  then  out 
of  a  mind  touched  by  the  mystery,  the  glory 
and  the  majesty  of  nature,  call  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  the  wonder  of  it  all.  Tell  him 
of  the  immensity  of  the  sea.  Explain  how, 
far  away,  its  waters  wash  the  shores  of  many 
lands;  some  fringed  with  great  forests; 
some  citadeled  with  mighty  rocks,  while  here 
and  there  are  cities  and  villages;  that  many 
are  the  peoples  to  whom  the  sea  sings  her 
ceaseless  lullaby,  some  as  white  as  he,  others 
black  or  brown.  Tell  him  that  in  the  lands 
of  the  black  man  and  the  brown  are  the  homes 
of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  the  spotted  leopard 
and  the  elephant;  they  live  in  jungles 
and  forests.  Sometimes  the  waves  of  the 
sea  wash  great  desert  lands  across  which 
move  caravans  of  camels  and  dromedaries 
and  where  grows  the  date-palm.  Tell  him 
of  India  and  the  Spice  Islands;  of  the  wonders 
of  the  frozen  Northland,  with  its  continents 
and  its  long  nights  made  weirdly  beautiful 
by  the  Northern  Lights. 

You  will  now  have  filled  his  mind  with  in- 
terest and  wonder,  and  it  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  it  has  gained  more  knowledge.  You 
will  have  thrown  a  fascinating  spell  over 
geography  that  will  invest  it  with  the  charm 
of  romance  and  story  when  he  comes  to 
study  it. 

Then  turn  to  the  poetic  aspect;  the  croon- 
ing of  the  sea,  nature's  mighty  lullaby  or 
cradle-song,  that  has  been  sung  for  millions 
of  years.  Explain  to  him  how  at  dawn  and 
evening  often  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
ocean  reflects  the  splendor  of  the  sky,  taking 
on  the  multitudinous  tints,  until  it  is  a  vast 
sheet  of  glory,  sometimes  resembling  a  sea  of 
molten  fire.  But  when  night  comes,  all  is 
changed.  The  moon  and  stars  give  strange 
beauty  to  the  vast  expanse,  but  with  the  night 
ever  comes  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  a  minor 
note  seems  to  be  sounded,  not  present  in  the 


day.  And  there  are  times  when  night  settles 
over  the  ocean  with  no  stars  or  moon  to 
illumine  its  vast  expanse;  when  the  lullaby, 
the  crooning  and  the  moaning  are  lost  in  the 
hoarse,  wild,  furious  roarings  that  keep 
accompaniment  to  the  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Tell  him  how  at  such  times  the  sea  becomes 
very  terrible.  Describe  its  awe-inspiring 
majesty,  and  tell  him  something  of  the  trage- 
dies accompanying  ocean  storms. 

Explain  the  coming  and  going  of  the  tides 
— "Eternal  outgo  and  recall";  show  him 
how  the  salt  water  keeps  all  things  fresh  and 
sweet. 

Tell  him  of  the  myriad  living  things  found 
in  the  ocean.  Show  him  the  sea-shells  with 
their  many  shapes  and  delicate  tints,  and 
re^^eal  to  him  something  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  deep,  so  rich  in  color,  so  varied  in  shape, 
and  often  so  delicate  and  lace-like  in  tracery. 

Point  out  the  curious  pebbles  and  rocks, 
which  will  attract  his  attention,  and  then 
awaken  his  interest  in  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
and  while  he  little  suspects  it,  you  will  have 
given  him  a  preparatory  lesson  in  geology, 
and  what  is  more,  you  will  have  thrown  over 
the  study  a  poetic  or  idealistic  interest  that 
perhaps  will  ever  linger  in  his  mind. 

These  are  only  a  few  brief  hints.  Other 
things  will  occur  to  the  parent,  as,  for  instance, 
a  description  of  the  great  ships  that  ply  the 
sea:  the  wonderful  voyages  of  the  past;  the 
sailing  of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  And  thus  in  many  ways  the  day 
can  be  filled  with  such  interest  and  charm 
that  it  will  be  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
young  mind  a  veritable  visit  into  fairyland; 
and  what  is  more,  its  memory  will  remain  an 
oasis,  fair  in  retrospection  as  an  Oriental 
garden  of  roses. 

Furthermore  and  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, in  all  his  after  life  never  will  he  see 
the  ocean  with  indiflPerent  interest  or  without 
remembering  with  delight  his  childhood  hours 
spent  with  the  loved  parent  who  may  per- 
chance long  since  have  passed  from  Wew. 

In  the  same  ways  little  journeys  should  be 
taken  into  the  country,  where  the  mystery 
and  miracle  of  nature,  is  less  majestic,  is 
none  the  less  marvelous.  The  magic  trans- 
formation of  the  seed  into  the  beautiful  plant, 
clothed  in  emerald  and  robed  in  the  beauty 
of  bloom,  will  afford  delight  while  awakening 
a  healthy  speculative  interest  in  something 
that,  being  invested  with  the  element  of 
mystery  which  appeals  so  irresistibly  to  the 
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young  imagination,  will  provoke  thought  and 
develop  the  faculties  of  reason  and  observation. 

During  these  excursions  the  child's  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  leaf  and  flower;  the  different  kinds  of  trees 
in  the  forest,  and  their  value  and  peculiarities 
should  be  dwelt  upon;  and  the  bird  and  other 
animal  life  will  also  afford  sources  of  pleasure 
and  information.  In  so  far  as  possible  lift 
the  veil  and  let  him  see  the  great  Artist -Artisan 
in  the  wonderful  work-shop  of  Creation,  and 
teach  him  to  enjoy  the  many  voices  and  songs 
of  natiu^. 

If  it  is  possible  to  take  the  little  one 
to  the  mountains,  new  revelations  and 
wonders  will  await  him.  But  whether  it 
be  at  the  seaside,  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  country,  or  amid  the  solemn  sen- 
tinels of  time  that  spire-like  rise  heaven- 
ward, in  every  instance  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion will  be  brought  en  rapport  with  nature. 
Only  pure,  elevating  and  wholesome  ideals, 
images  and  lessons  will  have  been  impressed 
on  the  brain,  and  the  child  so  instructed  in 
cariy  life  is  thrice  blessed.  All  after  years 
will  be  rich  in  memories  of  the  beautiful  hours 
when  the  panorama  of  nature  was  first  un- 
folded and  her  wonders  explained. 

To  such  a  one  nature  will  ever  appeal  with 
irresistible  power;  her  spell  will  haunt  him 
throughout  life.  It  matters  not  when  or 
where  he  may  seek  her,  he  will  always  find 
that  she  has  a  banquet  spread  for  his  imagina- 


tion and  a  message^  for  his  brain,  and  he  will 
also  find  that  the  contemplation  of  her  phe- 
nomena will  stimulate  profound  musing  on  the 
deeper  things  of  life. 

Thus  the  splendor  of  autumn  will  show  him 
that  nature  is  most  glorious  in  the  hour  of  her 
departure.  He  will  note  that  when  the 
mission  of  the  flower,  plant  and  tree  has  been 
for  the  time  being  fulfilled,  and  the  hour  of 
exit  has  arrived,  nature  robes  herself  in  the 
regal  glory  of  a  victor  and  departs  mantled 
in  crimson  and  russet,  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

Ev^  the  humble  and  modest  little  plants 
in  the  meadowlands  are  attended  in  their 
departure  by  the  waving  plumes  of  the  purple 
asters  and  the  golden-rod;  while  the  grass- 
carpeted  slopes,  still  brave  in  emerald,  are 
sprinkled  with  gold  by  the  fall  dandelions, 
and  the  buttercups  as  well  fleck  the  same 
grass  with  sunlight. 

Here  is  no  sign  of  sadness,  no  craven  slink- 
ing away.  No  garments  of  black  or  sable 
plumes  companion  the  fallen  leaves;  but 
clad  in  a  wealth  of  colors  that  baffle  the 
painter's  art,  they  fall  as  men  should  fall, 
glory-crowned  victors,  garmented  in  beauty 
and  without  a  suggestion  of  sadness  or  gloom. 

And  so  every  year,  season,  day  and  passing 
hour  will  bring  new  wealth  to  the  imagination, 
new  lessons,  suggestions  and  meanings  to  the 
mind,  making  of  the  one-time  listless  and 
unobserving  child  a  man  or  woman  who  is  at 
once  a  philosopher,  an  idealist  and  a  lover. 


IN   THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PERKIN  AND  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL 

OF   CHEMISTRY'S  FAIRY-LIKE  TALES. 


THE  RECENT  death  of  Sir  William 
Perkin  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  most 
fairy-like  stories  in  the  romance  of  nineteenth- 
century  chemistry.  It  was  Sir  William  who 
discovered  the  key  to  the  sealed  page,  and 
the  discovery,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
in  the  history  of  scientific  advance,  was  made 
in  an  accidental  way. 

The  great  chemist  had  been  trying  to  utilize 
coal-tar,  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  that  seemed  useless  and  entailed 
great  cost  to  get  rid  of.  Some  experiments 
led  Mr.  Perkin  to  hope  that  he  might  extract 
a  chemical  something  like  quinine  from  this 
hitherto  useless  by-product.  He  failed  and 
was  on  the  verge  of  casting  out  the  chemical 
mixture  when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  hue  of  the  liquid.  The  color  held 
his  imagination  as  by  fascination,  and  while 
he  was  experiencing  the  subtle  pleasure  that 
all  artistic  and  beauty-loving  minds  experience 
in  the  presence  of  rich  color  effects,  an  idea 
flashed  through  his  brain.  Might  not  he  be 
able  to  set  the  color  and  make  it  useful  for 
dyes  ?  He  at  once  set  to  work  and  succeeded. 
The  color  he  presented  to  the  world  was  mauve. 

The  scientific  world,  however,  hailed  his 
discovery  with  that  incredulity  which  so  often 
meets  great  discoveries  and  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  unlimited  credulity  that  not 


unfrequently  is  given  to  amazing  claims  when 
put  forth  by  men  of  prominence,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  accorded  the  Elixir  of  life 
which  a  few  years  ago  threw  the  medical 
world  into  a  fever  of  excitement  when  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  claimed  to  have  made  a 
wonderful  discovery. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  incredulity  of 
many  of  his  brother  chemists,  Mr.  Perkin 
began  the  establishment  of  dye-works.  Soon 
other  chemists  addressed  themselves  to  ex- 
periments with  coal-tar  along  similar  lines, 
and  as  a  result  the  world  ere  long  possessed 
the  rainbow  hues  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

But  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  that  quickly  followed 
the  experiments  with  this  once  despised  by- 
product. More  than  a  score  of  powerful 
new  therapeutic  agents  were  discovered. 
Substitutes  for  various  kinds  of  perfumery 
and  flavoring  extracts  were  made,  while  one 
chemist  discovered  saccharin,  a  substance 
three  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar. 
Considerably  more  than  one  hundred  distinct 
agents  of  more  or  less  positive  value  have 
come  as  a  sequel  to  Sir  William  Perkin 's 
momentous  discovery.  The  whole  story  of 
the  utilization  of  this  by-product  forms  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  the  wonder  records  of 
modern  chemistry.  .'    P 


THE   INDUSTRLVL  AUTOCRACY  AND  CENTRALIZED 

GOVERNMENT. 


Why  Secretary  Root  and  a  Large  Section 

of  The  Plutocracy  Favor  Transferring 

The  Powers  of  The  State  to  The 

Central  OoTernment. 

NO  FACT  is  more  noticeable  than  that 
while  a  certain  number  of  confessedly 
Wall -street  journals,  like  Harper*  s  Weekly, 
are  greatly  increasing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popu- 
larity by  attacking  him  and  his  policies,  a 


large  number  of  other  equally  reactionary 
although  frequently  less  confessedly  pluto- 
cratic newspapers,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
masters  of  privileged  wealth,  are  not  only 
making  no  outcry  against  the  President,  but 
are  favorable  to  the  movement  for  securing 
for  the  central  government  the  powers  that 
have  always  been  recognized  as  rightfully 
belonging    to    the    states.    In    the    present 
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temper  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  steady  aggressions  of  the  Federal 
judician'  in  behalf  of  the  plutocracy,  since 
the  courts  have  begun  the  abuse  of  the  injunc- 
tion power  in  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  at- 
tempted any  transfer  of  state  powers  to  the 
central  government  save  by  so  doing  under 
the  plausible  pretext  that  the  states  were 
derelict  in  their  duty  to  the  people;  that  they 
were  being  unduly  swayed  or  influenced  by 
corporate  wealth,  and  that  the  larger  interests 
of  the  people  demanded  more  positive  and 
effective  protective  measures  against  con- 
scienceless and  corrupt  organized  wealth 
than  the  states  were  affording  the  people. 

It  was  therefore  under  this  pretext  that  the 
administration  advanced  its  plea  for  assuming 
rights  and  powers  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the 
states.  The  states,  however,  were  very  quick 
to  act  as  soon  as  there  seemed  to  be  any  pros- 
pect of  legislation  which  the  states  might 
pass  escaping  the  destructive  rulings  of 
Federal  courts,  which  had  proved  such  adepts 
in, reading  all  kinds  of  meanings  into  the 
Constitution  when  the  interests  of  the  great 
corporations  were  attacked. 

The  states  felt  that  with  the  administration 
apparently  pledged  to  give  popular  relief, 
laws  which  the  states  enacted  along  the  lines 
long  demanded  by  the  public  and  which  the 
adminbtration  seemed  to  approve,  would 
stand  some  chance  of  being  given  a  trial,  and 
consequently  a  number  of  states  were  quick 
to  pass  laws  so  framed  as  to  give  relief  to  the 
people  and  traveling  public  from  the  out- 
rageous and  long  continued  oppression  of  the 
stock-watering  railroad  gamblers  who  man- 
ipulate the  great  railway  systems.  This 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  states  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  people  was  quickly  resented 
bj  the  great  railroad  corporations  that  have 
so  long  been  a  dominant  influence  in  the 
national,  state  and  municipal  governments 
of  America,  and  in  different  regions  they 
promptly  began  either  to  flght  or  to  ignore 
the  laws. 

Thus  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  state 
attempted  to  enforce  the  laws  which  their 
legislators  had  enacted  against  the  great 
anardiistic  railroad  corporations,  these  chronic 
law-breakers  immediately  turned  for  assistance 
to  a  Federal  judge;  and  in  this  act  discerning 
men  wiD  qtdckly  see  why  Root  and  so  many 
Bfe-loag  attorneys  for  law-defying  and  law- 


breaking  corporations,  and  why  so  many  of 
the  princes  of  privilege  have  complacently 
viewed  when  not  actively  encouraging  the 
attempt  to  limit  the  power  of  the  state  to 
protect  and  foster  the  interests  of  her  citizens, 
by  lodging  that  power  in  a  central  government 
which  since  the  davs  of  Grover  Cleveland 
has  looked  to  Wall  street  and  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  and  trusts  for  vast  cam- 
paign funds  that  should  insure  the  election  of 
the  candidates  most  liberally  supported  by 
the  corporation -controlled  political  machine. 

A  large  section  of  the  plutcxiracy  feels,  and 
with  reason,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  central  government,  if  they  can 
once  destroy  the  f)ower  of  the  states  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  f>eople  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth.  Thev  know  that  there  is  no  more 
subservient  tool  of  privileged  interests  in 
political  life  to-day  than  Speaker  Cannon,  the 
master  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  know  that  the  Senate  is  frankly  pluto- 
cratic. They  know  that  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  making  such  fair  promises  about  shackling 
cunning  and  curbing  predatory  wealth,  was 
writing  to  his  political  friend  Harriman,  then 
in  Paris,  urging  him  to  call  for  conference  on 
his  return  to  America, — Harriman,  a  man 
who  the  President  knew,  as  well  as  did  every- 
one else,  tvpified  perhaps  more  strikingly 
than  anv  other  of  the  great  predatory  chiefs 
of  Wall  street,  all  that  President  Roosevelt 
pretended  to  be  fighting  against.  They 
know,  furthermore,  that  the  President  has 
been  pleased  to  surround  himself  with  their 
long  tried  and  faithful  servants  or  with  men 
who  are  altofirether  satisfactory  to  them.  And 
they  know  that  these  men,  with  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  surroimded  himself  are  his 
most  intimate  counselors. 

Secretarv  Root,  who  since  the  day  when  he 
was  so  severlv  reprimanded  by  Judge  Davis 
for  unjustifiable  activity  in  trying  to  get  the 
notorious  Boss  Tweed  free,  to  the  time  when 
he  left  the  service  of  the  great  public-service 
chief,  Thomas  Fortime  Ryan,  to  enter  political 
life,  has  been  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
efficient  servant  of  the  great  predatory  cor- 
porations whose  headquarters  are  in  Xew 
York,  Ls  credited  with  being  the  most  influ- 
ential of  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  counselors. 

Mr.   Cortelvou,  who  was  so  successful  in 
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securing  vast  sums  of  money  from  the  in- 
surance scoundrels — money  that  belonged  to 
the  insured — for  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
— Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  friend  of  Perkins  and 
others  who  so  admirably  typify  the  high 
finance  of  Wall  street,  has  been  promoted  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
treasury. 

Secretary  Taft,  the  judge  who  made  the 
great  discovery  that  so  endeared  him  to  the 
railways  and  other  great  corporate  interests 
that  they  rightly  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
Columbus, — the  discovery  that  the  interstate 
commerce  law  could  be  used  against  labor, — 
and  a  man  whom  the  highest  plutocratic 
authorities  regard  with  the  utmost  favor,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  The  Arena, 
is  the  person  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  claims  to 
favor  as  his  successor. 

The  plutocracy  further  knows  that  in  the 
battle  between  the  people  and  predatory 
wealth,  the  President  chose  to  consult  with 
Spooner,  the  great  servant  of  the  railroad 
interests,  instead  of  with  the  other  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  had  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  proved  himself 
true  and  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
They  know  that  Philander  C.  Knox,  who 
next  to  Mr.  Root  is  the  man  most  loved  by 
predatory  wealth  and  corporation  interests  of 
any  man  in  public  life  to-day,  is  another 
intimate  friend  and  counselor  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  finally  the  plutocracy,  fully 
agreeing  with  President  Roosevelt  that  "words 
are  good  when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only 
so,"  has  no  serious  fear  of  the  President  so 
long  as  he  surrounds  himself  with  such  men 
as  the  above,  and  they  are  perfectly  content 
for  the  public  indignation  to  be  appeased  by 
a  certain  number  of  suits  brought  against 
corporations,  where  the  guilty  parties  will 
only  be  liable  to  fines — fines  which  if  levied 
will  promptly  be  followed  by  acts  of  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  the  corporations,  by  which  the 
people  will  be  mulcted  of  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  fines  imposed. 

So  the  plutocracy  has  no  real  fear  of  a 
centralized  government.  They  believe  that 
they  are  sufficiently  entrenched  in  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  press,  in  the  ccllege,  in  the 
church,  and  in  commercial  life,  to  be  able  to 
control  the  centralized  government,  especially 
if  the  powers  of  the  states  are  taken  from 
them  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
except  action  by  the  Federal  power. 


Will  Judge  Pritchard  Prove  a  Burchard 
to  The  Plutocracy? 

The  action  of  Federal  Judge  Pritchard  in 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  anarchistic,  law- 
defying  railroad  company,  may  prove  a 
boomerang  to  the  plutocracy.  The  Judge 
may  yet  become  a  Burchard  to  the  industrial 
autocracy  that  is  seeking  ^to  completely 
dominate  free  government.  His  decision, 
rendered  in  time  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  menace  of  placing  the  supreme 
power  of  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
centralized  government  that  has  for  years 
delighted  in  placing  the  faithful  and  trusted 
ser\^ants  of  the  corporations  and  prominent 
railroad  attorneys  on  judicial  benches,  and  in 
selecting  corporation  attorneys  to  act  as 
attorneys-general  for  the  curbing  of  corpora- 
tions, may  happily  have  come  in  time  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  sinister  aim  of  that 
wing  of  the  plutocracy  that  is  striving  to  secure 
autocratic  power  for  the  central  government. 

Even  the  New  York  Worlds  so  perniciously 
active  in  furthering  the  interests  of  plutocracy 
along  many  lines  and  in  attacking  fundamental 
democratic  principles  and  the  demands  of 
just  and  popular  government,  when  these 
principles  and  demands  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  certain  reactionary  and  predatory 
influences,  stops  in  its  contemptible  attacks 
on  Mr.  Bryan  long  enough  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning.  In  its  leading  editorial  of  July  24th, 
it  publishes  the  following  words  which  are 
worthy  of  careful  perusal,  whether  or  not 
they  were  published  as  a  cautionary  signal  to 
the  powers  that  be: 

**A  few  months  ago  Secretary  Root  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  if  the  States  neglected 
to  exercise  the  powers  rightfully  belonging 
to  them  the  National  Government  might 
exert  those  |)owers  by  judicial  assumption. 
North  Carolina  undertakes  to  regulate  rail- 
road rates  within  its  limits  and  it  is  at  once 
checked  by  a  United  States  court,  first  by 
injunction  and  later  by  habeas  corpus.  Clearly 
enough  this  is  not  calculatied  to  promote 
virility  oh  the  part  of  the  menaced  common- 
wealths. 

**  If  States  are  to  be  dominated  by  Federal 
judges  when  they  fail  to  meet  all  the  expecta- 
tions of  men  who  would  have  them  act  with 
energy,  and  then  are  to  be  set  aside  summarily 
by  Federal  judges  when  they  do  attempt  to 
use  their  power,  they  will  presently  find 
themselves   in  a   more  humiliating  position 
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than  has  ever  been  prepared  for  them  by  the 
most  zealous  centralizer. 

••The  importance  of  questions  originating  in 
this  way  makes  it  desirable  that  the  people 
should  inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts  as 
they  develop  and  endeavor  to  reach  intelligent 
conclusions  thereon.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  for  every  American  to  understand 
that  while  courts  are  entitled  to  respect  they 
are  not  above  criticism.  They  sometimes  do 
wrong  and  they  sometimes  do  the  right  thing 
in  the  wrong  way. 

"Two  of  the  great  political  parties  of  this 
country  owe  their  origin  in  part  to  hostility 
to  the  courts.  Nothing  contributed  more  to 
the  first  great  triumphs  of  the  Jefferson 
Democrats  in  1800  than  the  rancor  displayed 
by  the  old  Federalist  judges  in  their  attitude 
toward  their  political  opponents.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  inspired  in  its  early  years 
by  the  popular  indignation  which  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  awakened. 

•*Wc  need  not  blink  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  courts  were  organized  in  the  begin- 
ning with  a  particular  view  to  the  protection 
of  property.  They  have  served  their  purpose 
well.  At  times  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
have  been  so  intent  upon  this  object  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  other  things  quite  as 
important. 

•*In  the  present  temper  of  the  people  it  is 
dearly  unwise,  even  if  there  be  l^al  warrant 
for  it,  for  these  courts  to  interfere  too  dras- 
tically with  States  which  are  making  an 
effort  to  deal  with  questions  admittedly 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Bad  legislation 
enforced  for  a  time  often  does  more  good 
than  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  hasty 
judicial  rulings  setting  it  aside  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  void. 

**The  Federal  courts  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  law  to  the  people.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  people  have 
also  given  law  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  that 
they  may  do  so  again." 

A  Former  Railroad  Lawyer  as  a  Federal 

Jndge  Seeks  to  Protect  The  Law- 

Deiying  Railroad  Oorporations 

From  The  Penalty  of 

Their  Grimes. 

Judge  William  D.  Porter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia Supreme  Court  is  on  record  as  saying: 


**  There  is  no  tyranny  in  this  country  to-day 
so  bad  as  that  exercised  by  the  Federal  judges. 
They  are  constantly  interfering  with  that 
which  does  not  concern  them." 

In  the  case  of  Judge  J.  C.  Pritchard  of 
North  Carolina,  who  formerly  acted  as  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
the  railroad  chiefly  affected  by  the  new  State 
law,  the  American  people  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  results  that  we  may  naturally 
expect  when  railway  attorneys  or  corporation 
counsels  are  placed  upon  the  bench. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  various  politicians 
connected  with  the  administration  intimated 
that  the  states  were  not  disposed  to  give  the 
people  relief  from  railroad  exactions.  The 
states  replied  by  promptly  passing  laws  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Among  the  governors 
who  have  signed  the  two-cent  railroad  rate 
bills  are  those  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
as  well  as  North  Carolina. 

The  railroads  of.  North  Carolina  defied  the 
state  law,  and  Judge  Pritchard  has  come  to 
their  relief.  When  in  recent  years  the  great 
corporations  have  been  denounced  as  law- 
breakers, law -evaders  and  law-defiers,  the 
parrots  of  conventionalism  in  press,  pulpit 
and  college  have  replied  that  if  laws  were 
being  broken,  the  fault  lay  with  the  people's 
officers  in  not  enforcing  them;  that  the  trust 
magnates  or  the  trust  tools, — the  officers  of 
the  great  railway  and  6ther  public-service 
corporations  and  their  agents,  who  violate 
the  laws,  could  easily  be  punished,  just  the 
same  as  any  other  criminals,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  they  defied 
the  laws.  Yet  the  moment  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  punish  these  law-breakers 
we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  Federal  judge, 
who  formerly  acted  as  attorney  for  the  chief 
law-breaker,  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the 
lawless  and  seeking  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
protection  afforded  by  his  high  office,  over 
those  who  are  deliberately  defying  the  law 
passed  by  the  people's  servants. 

Happily  for  the  people,  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time  has  a  governor  beholden  only 
to  the  people  and  possessing  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  American  patriots  of  1776. 
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HOW  THE  REACTIONARY  DAILY  PRESS  POISONS  THE  PUBLIC 
MIND  BY  DELIBERATE  MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


THE  ARENA  has  recently  exposed  the 
systematic  inethotl  by  which  the  in- 
dustrial autocracy  is  poisoning  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  means  of  its  various  press 
bureaus  for  the  manufacture  of  tainted  news 
,  and  through  its  kept  editors  on  the  reac- 
tionary daily  press.  One  vicious  method  of 
deceiving  the  casual  reader  has  of  late  been 
so  nenerally  resorted  to  as  to  call  for  special 
attfttion. 

This  latest  trick  to  deceive  the  business 
man  and  the  casual  reader  of  the  newspaper, 
who  has  only  time  to  scan  its  pages  before  his 


that  the  citizens  in  a  certain  locality  were 
opposed  to  a  certain  proposed  referendum. 
The  opposition  was  perfectly  natural,  per- 
fectly proper,  and  something  not  only  to  be 
expected  but  inevitable,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  opposition  to  the  refer- 
endum principle  of  government,  which 
coll^;es,  universities  and  volers  alike  through- 
out Oregon  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of. 
Tens  and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters  all  over  the  country,  who  merely 
read  the  misleading  headlines,  concluded  that 
the  great  educational  institutions  of  Oregon 


"Hang  Haywood  and  a 

Million  Men  Will  March 
^      In  Revenge/'  Says  Darrow 

breakfast  or  on  the  car  en  route  for  his  office 
ifl  found  in  the  setting-up  of  headings  that  are 
wholly  misleading  in  character, — headings 
wluch  pretend  to  state  news  facta  that  follow, 
but  which  in  reality  convey  an  entirely  er- 
roneous or  false  impression. 

A  short  time  after  the  dispensers  of  tainted 
news  had  flooded  the  countiy  with  the  abso- 
lutely false  statement  that  the  referendum 
was  not  a  success  in  Oregon,  a  great  number 
of  papers  published  dispatches  coming  from 
different  parts  of  Oregon.  These  dispatches 
were  so  headed  \ip  as  to  mislead  all  readers 
who  only  perused  the  display  headings. 
Thus,  the  reader's  eye  falls  on  a  heading 
telling  him  that  certain  educational  institu- 
tions are  opposed  to  the  referendum,  or  that 
the  citizens  in  certain  given  towns  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  the  referendum. 
Such  headings,  in  large  display  type,  were 
published  far  and  wide.  Now  the  readers 
who  took  the  pains  to  peruse  the  fine  type  in 
which  the  dispatches  were  published,  found 
out  that  the  university  or  college  referred  to 
was  merely  opposed  to  a  proposed  referendum 
'bal   would  ^ect  the  collie  interests;    or 
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were  opposed  to  Direct-Legislation,  and  that 
citizens  in  different  communities  were  equally 
opposed  to  it.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely 
what  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
desired  to  have  conveyed  and  was  a  part  of 
its  campaign  of  misrepresentation  by  which 
it  hopes  to  retain  its  hold  as  autocratic  master 
of  government  and  exlpoiter  of  the  wealth- 
producing  and  consuming  millions  of  America. 
Another  way  in  which  certain  daily  papers 
poison  the  minds  of  the  general  reader  against 
incorruptible  leaders  of  the  )>eople  whom  the 
industrial  autocracy  fears,  is  by  putting  into 
their  mouths  utterances  that  discredit  them 
and  by  dbtorting  statements  so  that  they 
appear  to  mean  something  entirely  different 
from  the  words  uttered  or  the  intention  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
public  life  to-day  has  suffered  more  seriously 
at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  editors  and 
controlled  newspapers  than  has  Mr.  Bryan; 
but  few  men  in  public  life,  who  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  absolutely  incorruptible  and 
who  have  taken  a  stand  squarely  in  the  in- 
terests of  Jeffersonian  democracy  and  Lincoln 
lepublicanism,  have  escaped  the  innuendoes 
and  ddiberate  attempts  of  certain  papers  to 
misrepresent  them  and  destroy  their  influence. 
A  very  noticeable  example  of  this  character 
was  found  in  the  Boston  Post  of  July  ^th, 
which  published  on  its  front  page  a  double- 
column  "scare"  head-line,  as  follows: 


"*Hang  Haywood  and  a  Million  Men  Will 
March  in  Revenge,*  Says  Darrow." 

The  above  alleged  quotation  was  put  in 
quotation  points.  Following  it  was  a  large 
portrait  of  Mr.  Drtrrow.  Probably  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Posies  readers  only 
read  that  false  statement,  printed  as  a  direct 
quotation.  Those  who  took  the  pains  to 
read  the  PosCs  dispatch  which  followed  the 
sensational  and  false  quotation,  found  no 
such  utterance.  Instead,  Mr.  Harrow's  re- 
mark was  given  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Darrow,  in  closing  the  argument  of 
the  morning  session,  said  that  'if  the  jury 
should  hang  Bill  Haywood,  one  million  willing 
hands  will  seize  the  banner  of  liberty  by  the 
open  grave  and  bear  it  on  to  victory.*" 

Very  different  is  the  above  perfectly  proper 
and  doubtless  truthful  prediction  from  the 
incendiary  threat  which  the  Post  represented 
Mr.  Darrow  as  making.  Yet  the  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  people  who  read  only  the 
PotCs  heading  will  tell  their  friends  of  the 
threat  given  and  the  incendiary  character  of 
the  remark,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Darrow 
will  be  discredited  in  so  far  as  the  false 
statement  is  believed.  And  yet  the  PoH 
pretends  to  be  a  friend  of  justice  and  freedom, 
strictly  "safe  and  sane"  daily  educator. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  FOUNDER 

OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


THE  COMPLETE  coUapse  of  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  Mrs.  Eddy's  property 
and  to  discredit  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  came  on  August  21st  when  Mr. 
WiDiam  £.  jChandler  as  senior  counsel  for  the 
ic^-oalled  ''next  friends"  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw. Thus  this  long  and  carefully  executed 
newqMiper  campaign  of  calumny,  slander, 
reckless  assertions  and  misleading  statements, 
this  shameful  attempt  to  prejudge  a  case  by 
sensatmial  attacks,  by  falsehoods  and  by 
odorii^  facts  so  that  the  inferences  drawn 
were  entirelj  unwarranted  by  the  simple 
troth  ondoctored  and  uncolored  together 
with  afl  the  ingenious  methods  of  the  reckless 
attranc^f  who  hoped  to  win  through  arousing 
prejiwBee  where,  justice  and  evidence  were 


wanting,  has  come  to  nought.  The  case  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable 
trial  involving  religious  beliefs  since  the  days 
of  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers  in  New  England.  Hypocrisy 
and  false  pretense  marked  almost  every  step 
of  the  proceeding,  in  so  far  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  so-<ialled  "next  friends"  were 
concerned.  The  public  was  gravely  informed 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  a  hopeless  invalid  unable 
to  leave  her  room;  that  she  could  not  talk 
consecutively  on  any  subject  any  length  of 
time;  and  that  she  was  "a  prisoner"  in  a 
"house  of  mystery"  held  in  bondage  by  an 
unscrupulous  clique.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
would-be  rescurers  of  this  helpless  ^TVwciRSt 
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to  reflect  upon  the  religious  belief  entertained 
by  the  Christian  Scientists,  and  almost  in  the 
same  breath  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science  were  cited  as 
evidence  of  insanity.  Everything  that  was 
possible  for  the  shrewd  and  reckless  counsel 
and  the  black  journals,  which  lent  their 
columns  to  the  daily  dispensing  of  sensational 
and  misleading  reports,  was  done  to  prejudice 
the  public  and  unconscfously  influence  the 
judiciary.  The  public  was  led  to  believe 
that  if  the  judges  could  once  see  Mrs.  Ekldy 
they  would  find  full  substantiation  of  the 
circumstantial  charges  that  had  been  so  freely 
made;  but  next  to  the  desire  for  the  judges 
to  see  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  counsel  for  the  "next 
friends"  expressed  their  great  anxiety  to  get 
hold  of  her  secretar\'  and  have  him  interro- 
gated  before  the  judges. 

When  the  three  masters  appointed  to  try 
the  case  met  and  expressed  a  desire  to  per- 
sonally see  Mrs.  Exldy,  the  desire  was  promplty 
acceded  to,  and  the  senior  counsel  on  both 
sides  together  with  the  three  masters  spent 
an  hour  with  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Christian  Science  denomination.  During 
that  time,  the  masters  plied  her  with  questions, 
and  found  her  possessing  wonderful  mentality 
for  a  person  of  her  age.  In  commenting  on 
the  ending  of  the  case,  the  Boston  Globe,  of 
August  22d,  well  said  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Withdrawal  of  the  Eddy  Suit": 

"The  one  thing  more  than  any  other  that 
probably  influenced  the  action  of  the  counsel 
for  the  *  next  friends  *  in  withdrawing  the  suit 
was  the  remarkable  interview  of  the  board  of 
masters  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  The  report  of 
that  interview  justified  the  widespread  as- 
tonishment of  the  mental  vigor  of  a  woman 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  venerable  age.  It  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  a  strong  impression 
had  been  produced  upon  all  who  saw  and 
heard  her." 

The  Boston  American  reports  Senator 
Chandler  to  have  said,  after  the  examination 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  at  her  home,  "She  is  smarter 
than  a  steel  trap." 

To  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  per- 
secutors. General  Streeter,  the  senior  counsel 
for  Mrs.  Eddy,  presented  her  secretary,  Mr. 
Frye,  and  requested  the  opposition  to  question 
him  at  their  pleasure.  They,  however,  de- 
clined to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  led  the  public  to  believe  they 
were  so  eager  to  embrace. 


Next  the  counsel  for  the  so-called  *next 
friends'  made  the  demand  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  select  two  alienists  to  visit  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  pass  on  her  sanity.  This  demand 
was  acceded  to  by  General  Streeter,  so  sure 
was  he  that  Mrs.  Eddy  would  prove  to  the 
alienists  as  she  had  to  the  masters  her  mental 
clarity  and  power.  But,  no,  when  the 
chance  was  given,  the  opposition,  finding  that 
its  last  card  had  been  called,  threw  up  its 
hands,  so  to  speak,  and  the  case  collapsed. 
General  Streeter  insisted,  however,  that  the 
case  should  proceed,  and  in  his  speech  urging 
that  the  masters  continue  the  investigation, 
he  said: 

"In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ekldy  we  demand  that 
the  masters  proceed  with  this  hearing  and 
determine  the  questions  submitted,  namely, 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  incompetent  to  manage 
her  business  affairs  on  March  1,  1907. 

"The  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  *next 
friends'  proves  that  their  case  has  collapsed, 
and  that  they  are  now  running  to  cover. 
This  is  their  legal  right,  but  I  am  thinking  of 
the  legal  rights  of  Mrs.  Ekldy.  She  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  court. 

"After  providing  liberally  for  her  child 
and  her  own,  she  had  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  her  money  to  the  growth  of  the  religious 
belief  founded  by  her.  Now  her  adopted  son 
has  loaned  the  use  of  his  name  to  a  suit 
brought  by  alleged  *next  friends,'  but  really 
started  by  a  certain  New  York  newspaper, 
which  has  retained  great  counsel  and  paid 
the  bills.  It  is  based  on  false  pretenses,  and 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  legal  procedure. 
We  have  all  along  questioned  whether  it  was 
brought  in  good  faiUi. 

"Mrs.  Ekldy  and  her  counsel  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  masters  in  everything  tibcy 
wished,  she  has  submitted  herself  for  their 
inspection,  and  some  of  her  replies  to  their 
questions  have  been  sent  out  to  all  the  worid. 
They  are  an  evidence  in  themselves  as  to 
whether  she  is  competent  or  not. 

"Nothing  has  been  denied  to  yours,  and 
the  charge  that  she  is  incompetent  has  thor- 
oughly collapsed.  Now  these  'altruists*  wish 
to  avoid  any  decision  from  you  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  competent. 

"  We  demand  a  finding  on  the  issues  of  the 
case  as  they  now  stand.  We  speak  not  only 
for  Mrs.  Ekldy,  but  for  every  other  aged 
citizen  of  this  State,  whose  property,  person 
and  religious  convictions  are  in  danger.** 
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The  masters  ruled  that  *' since  the  parties 
who  had  asserted  lack  of  mental  capacity 
withdrew,  there  was  no  controversy  left. 
Mrs.  Ekldy  stands  with  nothing  to  answer,  as 
we  view  it." 

In  their  chagrin  and  humiliation  the  de- 
feated counsel  indicate  that  they  will  make 
another  attempt  at  some  future  time;  if  not 
during  Mrs.  Eddy's  lifetime,  they  will  after 
she  passes  away.  But  the  evidence  that  has 
been  brought  out  confuting  the  circumstantial 
and  detailed  statements  that  have  been  scat- 
tered broadcast  has  been  such  that  it  would 
be  far  more  difficult  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose in  the  future  than  it  would  )iave  been 
had  these  fabe  statements  remained  unre- 
futed  till  after  Mrs.  £ddy*s  death. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American  jour- 
nalism that  papers  claiming  to  be  great  repre- 
sentative thought .  molders,  like  the  New 
York  World  should  be  found  hounding  a 
Tenerable  and  revered  woman,  and  that  it 
should  be  seconded  by  such  papers  as  the 
Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times. 

A  very  singular  fact  was  pointed  out  by 
the  New  York  Journal  in  an  editorial,  that 
the  two  New  York  papers  that  had  been  most 
vicious   in  their  attacks  on  Mrs.   Ekidy  are 


both  owned  by  Jews, — the  World  and  the 
Times  being  controlled  by  representatives  of 
that  race  that  has  for  two  thousand  years 
been  so  shamefully  persecuted  for  their 
religious  opinions.  But  the  Journal  well 
observes  that  the  World  and  Times  do  not 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  race  in  this  pitiful 
exhibition  of  the  persecuting  spirit. 

It  is  a  singular  coincident  that  Mark  Twain's 
attack  on  Christian  Science,  the  MrClvre 
articles  and  the  World's  campaign  made  their 
several  bows  to  the  public  almost  simultan- 
eously. 

The  result  of  this  trial  will,  without  doubt, 
greatly  stimulate  public  interest  in  Christian 
Science  and  strengthen  the  new  church.  In 
commenting  editorially  on  the  result  of  the 
trial,  the  Boston  Journal  points  out  that  "it 
is  not  only  a  legal  victory  for  Mrs.  Eddy  in 
Christian  Science  but  also  a  moral  one,"  and 
it  believes  that  the  new  church  "has  been 
strengthened,  solidified  and  extended  by  it." 
"Nothing,"  it  says,  "has  been  brought  out  to 
weaken  the  faithful  or  to  shock  the  public  at 
large."  The  Journal  does  not  think  that  any 
other  suits  will  be  attempted,  for  it  observes: 
"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  more  actions  of 
the  sort  can  stand  after  yesterday's  surrender." 


AUTHORITATIVE  STATEMENTS  AS  TO  THE   PRACTICAL 
WORKING  OF  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  IN 
SWITZERLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


MACHINE  politicians  and  public  officials 
selected  by  the  privileged  interests 
and  public-service  corporations  to  misrepre- 
sent the  people  and  promote  the  interests  of 
their  masters  and  the  masters  of  the  money- 
controlled  machine,  are  naturally  enough 
fighting  Direct-Legislation,  because  the  one 
thing  which  the  corrupt  political  boss,  the 
industrial  autocracy  and  their  political  de- 
pendents and  servants  most  fear  is  "a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people."  But  while  we  are  in  no  wise 
surprised  to  find  the  betrayers  of  the  people 
and  the  traitors  to  the  genius  of  democratic 
institutions  opposing  Direct-Legislation,  we  re- 
gret to  find  presumably  intelligent  men  indulg- 
ing in  reckless  and  mendacious  statements  which 
convict  them  of  either  an  amazing  d^ree  of 
ignonmoe  or  of  almost  incredible  moral  tur- 


pitude. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  one 
having  any  self-respect  or  regard  for  the  opin- 
ion of  intelligent  people  would  brazenly  declare, 
as  has  been  recently  done,  that  Direct-Legisla- 
tion has  proved  a  failure  wherever  tried,  in 
Switzerland  and  America,  or  would  charact- 
erize Direct-Legislation  as  "mob-rule."  Such 
statements  are,  of  course,  an  insult  to  all 
intelligent  persons  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  the  facts. 

Against  the  absurd  and  false  statements 
such  as  Mr.  Satterthwait  very  ably  answers 
in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  and  which  were 
recently  uttered  by  a  well-known  New  Jersey 
politician  of  the  machine-ruled  dominant 
party,  we  wish  to  give  the  statement  of  men 
who,  unlike  the  New  Jersey  politician,  are  in 
a  position  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about, — men   whose   veracity    is    undoubted 
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and  whose  positions  in  the  political,  educa- 
tional and  economic  worlds  give  them  inter- 
national prominence.  The  New  Jersey 
politician,  who  merely  voices  what  the  privi- 
leged interests  and  the  money-controlled 
machine  of  New  Jersey  wish  disseminated, 
intimates  that  Direct-Legislation  would  be 
mob-rule  and  that  it  has  been  a  failure  in 
Switzerland.  Against  these  statements  of 
the  machine  politician,  who  seems  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Direct-Legislation  has  been 
for  several  years  in  highly  successful  operation 
in  a  number  of  American  commonwealths, 
we  place  the  following  testimony  in  relation 
to  Direct-Legislation  in  Switzerland. 

Hon.  N.  Droz,  former^president  of  Switzer- 
land, says:^ 

"Under  the  influence  of  the  referendum  a 
profound  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
parliament  and  people.  The  net  result  has 
been  a  great  tranquilizing  of  public  life." 

Professor  Charles  Borgeaud,  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  and  economists  of 
Europe,  in  a  paper  prepared  expressly  for 
The  Arena,  has  this  to  say  on  the  results  of 
the  referendum  in  Switzerland: 

"The  Referendum  has  won  its  case.  Un- 
questionably it  has  proved  a  boon  to  Switzer- 
land and  has  no  more  enemies  of  any  follow- 
ing in  the  generation  of  to-day.  Let  me  give 
one  instance  to  illustrate  what  I  advance.  In 
one  of  the  Cantons  that  was  among  the  last 
to  introduce  the  Referendum — ^the  Canton 
of  Geneva — where  the  bill  bears  the  date  of 
1879,  both  parties.  Conservative  and  Radical, 
are  just  now  quarrelling  in  lengthy  articles 
and  in  political  speeches  about  the  real 
promoters  of  the  same.  The  novelty  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  is  such  an  unqualified 
success  that  every  party  feels  inclined  to 
boast  of  being  the  country's  benefactor  who 
introduced  it  in  the  cantonal  constitution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  inaugurated  at 
Geneva  by  the  Conservatives,  who  from  that 
time  reaUy  deserved  the  name  which  they 
assume,  of  Democrats. 

"Now  why  is  that  institution  so  popular  in 
Switzerland  that  no  one  would  dream  of 
proposing  that  we  should  do  away  with  it  and 
go  back  to  the  purely  representative  system  of 
1848?  Because  it  has  proved  an  efficacious 
remedy,  meeting  in  a  huge  measure  the  evils 


which  may  be  consequent  upon  that  form  of 
government." 

Professor  Frank  Parsons,  who  recently 
visited  Switzerland  and  conversed  freely  with 
all  classes,  says: 

"I  did  not  find  one  man  who  wishes  to  go 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  final  legislation  by 
elected  delegates  without  chance  of  appeal  to 
the  people." 

Charles  E.  Russell,  writing  for  Everyhody**^ 
declares  that  the  Swiss  are  "by  all  means  the 
happiest  people  in  Europe.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  endure  anything  which  they 
do  not  approve.  They  have  at  all  times  in 
their  hands  a  machine,  mobile,  swift  and 
efficient,  by  which  they  can  work  reforms, 
and  effect  changes." 

The  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  New  Jenej 
legislator  as  to  tiie  character  of  Direct-Legis- 
lation and  its  work  abroad  is  only  less  marked 
than  his  ignorance  of  the  political  history  of 
his  own  country,  with  which  about  every 
intelligent  schoolboy  is  conversant.  For  sev- 
eral years  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  have 
had  Direct-Legislation  in  active  and  practical 
operation.  Of  its  worth  in  South  Dakota 
one  may  judge  from  the  following  testimony, 
given  by  Governor  C.  N.  Herreid,  a  prominent 
Republican  statesman: 

"Formerly  our  time  was  occupied  by 
speculative  schemes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  since  the  referendum  has  been  a  part  of 
the  constitution  these  people  do  not  press 
their  schemes  on  the  legislature,  and  hence 
there  is  no  need  of  recourse  to  the  referendum/' 

In  Oregon  Direct-Legislation  has  been 
more  fully  tested  than  elsewhere,  and  as  to 
its  practical  working  in  that  great  and  flour- 
ishing commonwealth  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent to  speak  authoritatively  than  United 
States  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Or^on. 
Mr.  Bourne  is  a  Harvard  man,  a  leading 
Republican  statesman  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  though  we  published  his  recent  utterance 
on  the  working  of  Direct-L^;islation  in  his 
own  commonwealth  in  the  July  Arena,  it  so 
completely  and  crushingly  answers  the  piti- 
ful twaddle  of  the  New  Jersey  politician 
that  we  make  the  following  quotations  from 
the  Senator's  utterances.  Senator  Bourne^ 
writing  in  May  of  the  present  year»  de- 
clares that  he  feds  fully  justified  in  statiDg 
that    Direct-Legislation    "is    more    popular 
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than  ever  and  that  no  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances or  individuals  can  coerce  or  befool 
the  people  into  assenting  to  or  permitting  any 
repeal  or  limitation  of  its  power.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  Oregon's  Direct-Legislation 
system  is  the  safest  and  most  conservative 
plan  of  government  ever  invented.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  any  sudden  overturn  of 
policies  or  principle  by  change  of  parties  in 
oflSce — no  great  change  can  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  voting  on  that 
particular  question  separate  from  all  others. 
I  am  confident  that  a  majority  can  never  be 
had  for  a  measure  without  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  will  advance  the  general 
wdfare. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  honest,  intelligent  and  just;  agita- 
tion and  fuU  discussion  must  inevitably  result 


in  their  ^png  a  wise  decision.  Should  a 
mistake  JSj^  niade  throu^  lack  of  agitation 
and  discussion,  it  can  quickly  be  remedied  by 
this  system  by  again  referring  direct  to  the 
people.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  for  a 
change  of  administration  or  a  change  of  party 
majorities  in  the  state  Senate  or  House. 
This  system  places  direct  responsibility  on 
each  individual  voter  for  every  law  under 
which  he  lives. 

"The  initiative  especially  makes  available 
all  the  statesmanship  there  is  among  all  the 
people.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  having  a 
good  idea  can  enlist  for  one  or  more  campaigns 
and  get  it  before  the  people  for  approval  or 
rejection.  No  boss  nor  political  machine  nor 
corrupt  legislator  can  prevent  a  fair  hearing 
and  decision  by  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people." 


MISBEPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 

REPRESENTATIVE. 


RECENTLY  a  conespondent  of  the  New 
York  Stm,  presumably  a  corporation 
hack  or  the  servant  of  some  political  boss,  for 
he  had  not  the  manhood  to  sign  his  name, 
nonde  an  attack  on  Direct-Legislation  which 
was  admirably  answered  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Maurer,  the  able  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Referendum  League;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Maurer  has  happily  exposed  the  glaring 
fidlacj  of  one  of  the  dishonest  but  overworked 
cries  of  the  corporation  agents  and  the  tools 
of  the  political  machine,  we  reproduce  his 
letter  bdow. 

It  18  easy  to  imagine  men  like  Aldrich, 
Lodge  and  Penrose  among  political  bosses; 
Mbigan,  Ryan,  Belmont,  Armour,  Stillman 
and  the  various  other  chiefs  of  the  industrial 
autocracy,  enjoying  to  the  full  bent  of  their 
nature  the  joke  of  a  representative  government, 
when  ihej  are  away  from  the  curious  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  supposed  sovereign  voters. 

Tlie  great  franchise  companies,  owing  to 
the  betrayal  of  their  trust  by  those  who  are 
goveming  the  city  of  New  York,  are  to-day 
CfwvDg  the  treasury  of  New  York  between 
diirly  .and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
8upiiBPie  Court  has  declared  the  law  on 
wludi  the  levies  have  been  made  to  be  con- 
■tHiitr?fwil»  and  the  companies  therefore  would 
have  nMa^  kit  but  to  pay  the  bill  if  the 


city  of  New  York  possessed  a  truly  represent 
tative  government, — if  her  citizens  had  a 
government  so  representative  as  to  respond  to 
the  wish  of  the  people  as  it  would  respond  if 
the  ends  of  representative  government  had 
not  been  defeated  by  the  public  franchise 
companies  acting  in  union  with  the  political 
machines,  or  as  it  would  respond  if  we  had 
Direct-Legislation  instead  of  government  by 
corporate  wealth  through  political  bosses 
and  machines,  as  now  obtains.  But  un- 
happily. New  York  possesses  the  shadow 
but  not  the  substance  of  representative  gov^ 
emment.  The  government  represents  the 
interests  of  the  feudalism  of  special  privilege 
as  glaringly  as  it  misrepresents  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  in  May, 
1905,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  the  validity  of  the  law  taxing 
these  franchise  companies,  "thereby  declaring 
in  effect  that  this  enormous  indebtedness 
must  be  paid*':  but  the  people's  misrepre- 
sentatives  have  not  collected  the  money. 
And  this  is  but  one  out  of  scores  upon  scores 
of  similar  illustrations  that  might  be  cited 
which  show  equally  clearly  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  claiming  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  privileged  wealth  by  the  boss 
and  the  machine  is  representative  of  the 
people. 
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In  his  reply  to  the  anonymous  attack  on 
Direct-Le^lation,  Mr.  Maurer  says: 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun— Sir:  *  Consti- 
tutionalist* says  that  *for  the  representative 
govemment  we  now  enjoy  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  a  pure  democracy.'  'Enjoy'  is 
good,  for,  judging  from  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  stirs  the 
risibles  of  cartoonist,  editor  and  reporter,  if 
our  press  is  a  criterion,  *  representative  gov- 
ernment' is  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  Does 
Congress  or  any  Legislature  ever  adjourn 
without  giving  occasion  to  the  press,  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  or 
convulse  with  laughter? 

"  Is  *  Constitutionalist  *  so  simple-minded  as 
to  think  that  many  Legislatures  are  represen- 
tative, or  when,  perchance,  one  is  so,  as 
sporadically  happens,  it  is  really  tumbling 
over  itself  to  heed  the  wishes  of  the  dear 
people?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  respect  for  the 
average  Representative  in  Congress  and  es- 
pecially for  the  United  States  Senator  is  rare; 
that  members  of  the  Legislature  are  more 
often  regarded  with  contempt  than  otherwise, 
and  that  the  Alderman  is  quite  generally 
either  considered  a  necessary  evil  or  a  joke? 
They  who  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  become 
men  of  mark,  but  their  official  careers  are 
almost  invariably  brief. 

"The  dearth  and  tardiness  of  desirable, 
the  plentitude  and  expeditiousness  of  vicious, 
the  vastness  of  foolish  legislation  demonstrate 
that  representative  government  has  broken 
down.  Why  were  we  seventeen  years  in 
getting  a  pure  food  law?  Why  do  we  still 
pay  two  cents  for  postage  and  absurdly  high 
rates  to  railroads  to  carry  our  mails  and  yet 
have  an  annual  deficit?  Why  cannot  we 
get  a  parcels-post  ?  Why  did  the  last  Legisla- 
ture give  us  a  gas  law  no  one  but  the  pilfering 
gas  trust  wanted?  Why  did  the  present 
Legislature  only  give  us  what  we  wanted 
when  clubbed  into  doing  so?  Why  are  our 
citizens  at  the  mercy  of  the  telephone  monop- 
oly, making  800  per  cent,  profit,  when  another 
company  stands  ready  to  give  better  service  at 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  present  prevailing 
rates?  Why  are  these  things  so  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  thousands  of 
municipalities  if  ours  is  a  representative 
government?  To-day  the  man  who  occupies 
the  Mayor's  seat  of  our  city  is  fighting  like  a 
cornered  rat  to  hold  the  office  because  he, 
with  same  others,  most  of  whom  have  sincebeen 


consigned  to  political  oblivion  and  ought  to 
be  glad  that  they  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
^Jake*  Sharp  boodlers,  defied  the  people's 
wishes  and  dared  to  foist  upon  them  an  out- 
rageous measure  favoring  the  gas  trust. 

"Thus  we  might  go  on  piling  on  illustra- 
tion after  illustration  as  evidence  of  what  an 
enjoyable  representative  government  we  have. 
These  conditions,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  will 
go  on  forever  if  something  is  not  done  to  make 
government  representative. 

"It  is  no  answer  to  say  *Let  the  people  put 
better  men  in  office,  and  if  thev  are  unfit  to  do 
this  they  are  likewise  unfit  to  vote  on  meas- 
ures. '  The  people  must  take  what  the  political 
machines  give  them,  and  independent  move- 
ments seldom  if  ever  amount  to  anything. 
Even  if  some  system  is  devised  which  the 
politicians  cannot  circumvent  whereby  good 
men  are  put  into  office,  so  long  as  the  present 
system  prevails  with  its  tremendous  tempta- 
tions, so  long  as  a  legislator's  vote  is  of  great 
value  and  corrupting  corporations  are  ready 
to  pay  any  price,  representative  government 
will  be  a  miserable  theory  only  and  never  a 
fact. 

"Vote  purchasing  must  be  made  risky,  not 
so  much  to  the  bribe-taker,  for  it  is  risky  to 
him  already,  and  still  corruption  goes  on,  but 
it  must  be  made  risky  to  the  bribe-giver,  not 
only  in  a  penal  sense  but  in  a  business  sense. 
In  other  words,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  legislator  *to  deliver  the  goods'  then 
vote-purchasing  will  cease.  Then  politics  as 
a  business  will  end  and  boss  and  machine  will 
disappear. 

"This  can  be  done  everywhere,  and  it  is 
done  in  several  states  and  many  municipali- 
ties, not  by  such  an  unworkable  and  cumber- 
some device  as  'Constitutionalist'  describes 
the  initiative  and  referendum  to  be  when  he 
tells  your  readers  that.it  is  proposed  to  submit 
every  bill  to  the  people,  but  by  giving  the 
people  power  to  exercise  their  option  to  call 
forth  any  pending  questionable  measure,  or 
to  introduce,  by  petition,  needed  legislation 
when  no  representative  will  do  so.  Instead 
of  the  people  always  voting  as  some  superficial 
objectors  contend,  or  instead  of  *mob-nile/ 
as  'Constitutionalist,'  repeating  other  Tories, 
puts  it,  the  effect  of  the  optional  referendum 
is  precisely  the  other  way.  In  the  words  of 
Charles  N.  Herreid,  ex-Grovemor  of  South 
Dakota,  a  Republican: 


« 


*  Since  the  referendum  has  been  a  part  of 
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our  Constitution  we  have  had  no  charter- 
mongers  or  railroad  speculators,  no  wildcat 
schemes  submitted  to  our  Legislature.  Hence 
there  is  no  necessity  for  recourse  to  the  refer- 
endum.' 

**The  corrupting  corporations  will  find  a 
quite  different  proposition  before  them  when, 
instead  of  purchasing  venal  members  of  the 


Legislature,  they  will  be  obliged  to  convince 
the  people  with  arguments. 

**Such  a  system  will  not  destroy  representa- 
tive government  but  will  restore  and  preserve 
it.  If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  here  to-day 
and  saw  how  completely  representative  gov- 
ernment had  failed  he  would  not  be  long  in 
finding  his  way  to  something  like  the  initiative 
and  rdPerendum.  "H.  B.  Maurbr.** 


THE  GREAT  MISTAKE  WHICH  HAS   HANDICAPPED  ORGANIZED 

LABOR  IN  THE   PAST. 


TO  OUR  mind  the  supreme  mistake  of 
oiganised  labor  in  former  years  is  to 
be  found  in  its  refusal  to  imitate  the  capital- 
istic dass  and  go  into  politics  as  a  unit  for 
certain  and  fundamental  rights  and  to  curb 
privileged  wealth  from  arrogating  power  that 
enables  it  not  only  to  govern  in  a  large  degree 
the  wage  scale,  but  also  to  fix  the  price  of 
Gonunodities  vital  to  the  life  and  comfort  of 
the  people. 

For  years   and  years  the  great  army  of 
hirelings  of  the  various  corporate  organiza- 
tions and  the  capitalistic  class  in  general,  have 
in  turn  flattered  the  labor  leaders  and  warned 
them  against  going  into  politics.     At  the  same 
time  the  employing  dass  not  only  united  for 
the  control  of  great  newspapers  in  both  the 
lai;ge    parties,    but    also   through    enormous 
campaign  funds  and  the  lavish  u.se  of  wealth 
Micceeded    in    getting   control   of  the   great 
political  machines,  enthroning  bosses  who  were 
responsive   to   their  desires,  and  oftentimes 
dictating  the  political    slates.    The    master- 
thougbt  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
in    recent   years   has   been   political   control 
obtained  so  secretly  and  stealthily  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  the  absolute  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion before  the  people  at  large  became  aware 
of  the  dominance  of  privilege  in  government. 
One    of    the    first    noticeable   things    that 
occurred    after    the   feudalism   of  privileged 
wealth   became  the  great  power  in  politics, 
was  the  appointment  of  railroad  and  corpora- 
tion lawyers,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
to  important  positions  on  the  bench.     Next 
we    have    the    humiliating  spectacle   of   the 
systematic  abuae  of  the  injunction  power  by 
Federal  judges  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  w*iw««^y   railroad  and  other  corporate 


powers.  Following  Aiis  came  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  national  administration,  when 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States  began 
selecting  bankers  for  secretaries  of  the  treas- 
ury,— in  other  words,  selecting  men  who 
represented  one  of  the  great  privileged 
interests, — an  interest  that  was  constantly 
seeking  to  gain  greater  and  greater  control  of 
the  nation's  circulating  medium  and  to  obtain 
other  privileges  that  would  enable  the  banking 
class  rapidly  to  augment  its  power — ^to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  own  class  and  to  admin- 
ister matters  pertaining  to  finance,  which  had 
been  so  ably  administered  heretofore  by 
persons  who  were  not  bankers. 

Simultaneously  with  this  ominous  de- 
parture in  the  interests  of  privileged  classes, 
came  the  appointment  of  great  corporation 
lawyers  to  the  position  of  attorney-general. 
Mr.  Richard  Olney,  who  as  attorney  for  the 
whiskev  trust  in  Boston  had  filed  nine  de- 
murrers  alleging  the  anti-trust  law  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  law; 
and  Mr.  McKinley  followed  with  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  McKenna,  long  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  railroad  attorneys  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  fill  this  position;  and  later,  after  Mr. 
McKinley,  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bar  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  elevated  Justice  McKenna  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  Philander  C.  Knox  left  a 
princely  revenue  which  he  was  deriving  from 
the  great  corporations,  to  accept  the  position 
of  attorney-general  and  thus  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  from  the  eaetoQjQ:\vBCi«i>X^ 
of  corporate  weallVi  as  lYie  \»x^«  'aecwXaxv^^ 
of  state  were  f^aTd\Q^\he  \Ti\«teaXa  o\  >Xi^  ^o^ 
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pie  from  the  encroachments  of  their  own  class. 

Keeping  pace  with  these  changes  came  the 
steady  displacing  in  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  old-time  senators  by  the  notorious 
political  bosses,  railroad  and  corporation 
attorneys,  or  corporation  chiefs  of  great 
wealth  who  desired  positions  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  enormous  aggrandize- 
ment of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Rules,  by 
which  a  small  group  of  politicians  are  made 
practicaUy  the  masters  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  all  this  time  labor  was  flattered  and 
cajoled  by  both  the  political  parties  before 
elect  inn,  and  as  completely  ignored  after  the 
votes  were  counted,  whep  issues  came  up  of  a 
vital  character  in  the  conflict  between  the 
corporations  and  the  wealth-creators  and 
consumers.  The  growing  contempt  of  the 
politicians  for  the  labor  vote  became  more 
and  more  marked  as  the  money-controlled 


machine  became  more  and  more  responsive 
to  the  campaign-contributing  privileged  in- 
terests, until  at  last,  when  labor  made  some 
very  modest  requests  of  Congress,  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  other  politicians  in  power  in 
the  House,  figurativdy  speaking  showed 
labor  the  door,  refusing  seriously  to  consider 
its  modest  demands.  Then  it  was  that  labor 
b^;an  to  see  the  importance  of  imitating  the 
action  of  their  brothers  in  England  and 
going  into  politics. 

From  the  present  outlook  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  the  next  two  or 
four  years  organized  labor  wiU  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces,  if  not  the  most  powerful 
single  factor  in  our  political  life,  and  if  so, 
the  arrogant,  unjust  and  oppressive  assump- 
tion of  power  that  has  marked  the  advance  of 
the  corporations  and  the  privileged  interests 
during  recent  years  wiU  receive  a  serious 
check,  and  the  nation  will  again  face  toward 
democracy. 


THE  PAST  YEAR'S  RECORD  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  STREETCAR 
SERVICE  OF  GLASGOW  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 


WE  HAVE  recently  received  the  annual 
report  of  the  manager  of  the  munici- 
pal tramway  or  street-car  service  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  It  makes  an  even  better  showing 
than  the  fine  report  of  last  year,  which  was 
given  to  our  readers  after  its  appearance. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  we  would  naturally 
expect,  for  the  public  utilities  of  a  great  city 
are  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth,  which,  unlike 
most  gold  mines,  that  after  a  term  of  years 
become  less  and  less  productive,  increase  in 
their  yield  with  every  passing  year,  even  though 
they  be  honestly  carried  on  with  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  people  and 
their  employ^,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with 
privately-owned  companies.  The  increase 
in  population  steadily  augments  the  volume  of 
receipts,  with  comparatively  little  increase  for 
operating  expenses. 

The  municipal  street-car  service  of  Glasgow 
for  the  year  ending  May  SI,  1907,  took  in 
over  $4,479,000,— something  over  $2,082,000 
above  the  working  expenses.  Of  this  amount 
£49,776,  or  about  $248,880  went  into  the 
sinking  fund.  £9,931,  or  about  $49,050 
went  to  pay  the  income  tax.  £85,081,  or 
about  $425,150  went  into  the  depreciation 


fund.  £83,376,  or  about  $416,888  was  de 
voted  to  the  permanent  way  renewal  fiind. 
£35,000,  or  about  $175,000  was  turned  over 
to  the  common-good  fund.  After  deducting 
these  amounts  and  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. Parliamentary  expenses,  and  payments 
due  some  private  companies,  a  net  balance 
remained  of  £70,279,  or  about  $351,390. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  payment 
of  the  proper  amounts  for  sinking  fund,  de- 
preciation, the  amount  due  on  interest  for 
capital  borrowed,  taxes,  permanent  way 
renewal  fund,  etc.,  there  stiU  remained  in 
net  balance  and  in  the  fund  devoted  to  the 
common  good,  over  a  half  a  million  debars. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  city  collected  224,063,098 
fares.  Of  this  number  64,458,380  were  for 
only  one  halfpenny,  or  one  cent,  per  fare. 
134,109,727  were  for  only  one  penny,  or  two 
cents;  while  16,398,501  were  for  three  half- 
pence, or  three  cents  and  4,831,664  were  for 
two-pence,  or  four  cents.  88  per  cent,  of  all  the 
passengers  carried  paid  either  one  or  two  cents 
for  their  rides,  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  all 
that  traveled  paid  over  four  cents  for  their 
rides.  The  service  also  during  the  year  in- 
creased the  pa/  of  motormen,  oonducton  and 
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depot  employ^  ^14,000,  or  aboiit  $20,000. 
Some  idea  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
Talue  of  the  street-<;ar  senrice  since  the  city 
took  over  the  plants  in  1894  may  be  gained 
from  the  tables  showing  the  valuation  for 
taxes  levied  each  year  since  1894  -5  to  1907-8. 
In  the  former  years  the  valuation  was  placed 
at  ^18,000.  Two  years  later  it  had  risen  to 
iB55,80l.  In  1899-1900  it  was  £74.437;  in 
1902  3  it  was  £90,486;  in  1904-^  it 
was  £245,464;  and  in  1907-8  it  was 
£262»958. 

Fine  as  is  this  report,  it  does  not  tell  all  the 
beneficent  results  that  attend  municipal- 
ownership.  The  setting  aside  each  year  of  a 
ram  of  money  that  at  the  end  of  a  term  of 
jean  will  pay  for  the  city's  outlay  for  the 
■ervice  and  give  the  people  a  debt-free  and 
fabulously  rich  mine  of  perpetual  wealth, — 
that  18  much.  The  setting  aside  of  a  liberal 
amount  for  maintenance  of  the  service  and 
improvement  of  the  same  is  also  much. 
Tbe  increase  of  wages  and  the  bettering  of 
conditions  of  the  employ^  of  the  service,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere 
m  Great  Britain  where  municipal-ownership 
baa  succeeded  private-ownership,  and  the 
substantial  reduction  of  fares  for  the  people, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere, 
— these  things  mean  very  much,  not  only  to 


the  pocket-book  of  every  patron  of  the  serv- 
ice, but  in  the  moral  spirit  of  the  community, 
for  the  just  treatment  of  the  men  by  the  city 
sets  a  pace  for  justice  between  man  and  man. 
The  setting  aside  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year  for  the 
common  good, — that  is,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  all  the  people,  Uie  making 
of  the  city  a  healthier,  more  beautiful  and 
comfortable  abiding  place, — ^this,  too,  is 
much.  And  the  having  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  net  profits  each  year 
speaks  volumes  for  the  results  of  public- 
ownership  in  a  city  where  the  blight  and  curse 
of  public-service  corporations  no  longer 
obtains, — the  blight  and  curse  that  always 
sooner  or  later  blossoms  in  the  corruption 
that  is  rampant  where  private-ownership  of 
public  utilities  prevails;  that  is  rampant 
throughout  America;  a  blight  that  is  always 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous boss,  and  the  money-controlled  machine, 
both  alike  subservient  to  public-service  mon- 
opolies. The  incubus  of  political  corruption 
that  is  ever  present  when  private  corpora- 
tions operate  public  utilities,  is  significantly 
absent  in  cities  under  public-ownership; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  corporations  are 
banished  the  level  of  political  life  rises  and  the 
amount  of  corruption  diminishes. 


THE   CIVIC  FEDERATION'S  FAIRY-TALE  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OP 
PRIVATE-OWNERSHIP  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  AND  FACTS 

WHICH  PROVE  ITS  MUNCHAUSEN-LIKE 

CHARACTER, 


A  RECENT  report  put  out  by  the  Civic 
Federatk>n,  of  which  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  August  Belmont,  the  great 
tractkm  magnate  of  New  York,  is  the  head, 
af^>ears  to  have  been  one  of  those  familiar 
fairy  stoiiea  which  are  constantly  being  put 
forth  and  vrhksh  are  seized  upon  by  the  reac- 
tionary press  and  k^t  editors  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  long  editorials  against  public- 
ownership.  In  the  report  in  question  the 
pablidjHOwned  dectric-light  plant  of  AUe- 
igbcay  City  was  ranked  as  a  municipal  failure. 
The  Kttabax^  Pren^  in  referring  to  the 
report  in  question,  says: 

-The    Allegheny   plant    is    described    as 


'poorly  designed,  inefficient  and  expensive 
to  operate.'  Appropriations  for  technical 
equipment  have  been  n^lected  to  such  an 
extent,  say  the  reviewers,  'that  the  electrician 
had  to  build  his  own  switch-board  out  of  such 
junk  as  he  could  collect  from  machine-shop 
yards.' 

"On  the  subject  of  operating  efficiency,  it 
is  set  forth  that  economical  operation  in 
All^heny  is  much  hindered  by  the  unneces- 
sary number  of  employ^.  Six  or  eight  of 
the  force  should  be  dismissed,  reducing  the 
payroll  15  to  18  per  cent,  and  'the  half-dozen 
extra  laborers  often  put  on  for  political 
purposes  at  election  time  could  be  dispensed 
with,  changes  which  would  add  to  the  e^cxct^tc^ 
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of  the  service  as  well  as  lowering  its  cost. 


>»> 


In  replying  to  this  false  and  misleading 
report.  Superintendent  Swan  of  the  Allegheny 
City  plant  thus  succinctly  states  the  facts  as 
they  obtain: 

"Our  plant  is  centrally  located  on  Braddock 
street  and  is  well  designed  for  its  purpose.  It 
is  right  beside  the  Fort  Wayne  tracks,  and 
there  is  no  handling  of  the  fuel  necessary,  by 
which  we  save  the  employment  of  a  number  of 
men.  There  are  automatic  stokers  for  the 
furnaces,  and  everything  about  the  building 
is  conducive  to  getting  results  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  city.  There  are  56  employ^  at 
work,  and  everyone  is  needed,  and  is  adapted 
for  his  work  or  he  should  not  remain. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  truth  about  the 
claim  that  politics  intrude  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant.  No  man  is  hired  there  unless  he 
is  needed  to  fill  some  place  made  vacant  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

"By  the  operation  of  this  plant  we  furnish 
street  lights  for  the  city  at  $63.34  apiece, 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  Pittsburgh 
pays,  and  there  are  prospects  that  we  will  get 


them  cheaper  still,  for  by  the  introduction  of 
some  new  machinery  the  plant  will  be  im- 
proved in  eflFectiveness. 

"I  recommended  in  1904  the  installation  of 
improved  turbine  engines  in  place  of  the  rather 
old-fashioned  engines  now  in  use,  which  were 
installed  12  or  14  years  ago  when  the  plant 
was  erected.  Since  that  time  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  that  sort  of  ma- 
chinery, and  we  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  would  cost  about  $70,000  to  put 
in  the  new  engines,  and  now  that  All^heny*s 
borrowing  power  has  been  increased,  since 
the  payment  of  a  number  of  her  debts,  it  is 
likely  that  councils  will  authorize  a  bond 
issue  for  that  amount.  If  these  changes  are 
made,  the  plant  will  rank  among  the  first  in 
this  country,  as  the  building  as  it  stands  is 
well  designed  for  the  purpose." 

It  is  such  amazing  reports  as  the  above,  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  publicity  bureaus 
and  the  press  controlled  by  the  great  corpora- 
tion interests,  which  the  public-service  cor- 
porations rely  upon  to  stem  the  advancing 
tide  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  public- 
ownership. 


MORE  PRAISE  FOR  MR.  TAFT  FROM  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 

THE   PRIVILEGED  INTERESTS. 


IN  OUR  July  issue  we  published  the  ful- 
some endorsement  of  Secretary  William 
Taft  as  a  presidential  candidate,  made  by  the 
New  York  Financial  Chronide,  which  the 
Springfield  RepuUwan  well  characterized  as 
"above  any  other  publication  the  organ"  of 
the  great  corporation  interests. 

Since  then  Mr.  Taft's  claims  to  the  favor  of 
the  feudalism  of  privil^^  interests  have 
been  visited  by  various  parties  competent  to 
speak  for  the  industrial  autocracy.  One  of 
the  most  significant  certificates  of  availability 
has  been  recently  given  by  ex-Congressman 
Samuel  L.  Powers  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Powers  is  the  efficient  attornev  of  the  malo- 
dorous  Telephone  Company,  whose  extor- 
tionate charges  and  amazing  records  as 
recently  exposed  by  a  Boston  daily  and  in  an 
investigation  of  the  company,  constitute  one 
of  the  great  corporation  scandals  of  New 


England  at  the  present  time.  He  is  the  head 
of  a  street-car  corporation  and  a  leading 
machine  politician  of  Massachusetts.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  Taft,  this  ex-Congressman 
so  loved  by  public-service  corporations  and  the 
Lodge  poiltical  machine  of  Massachusetts, 
says: 

"We  may  safdy  predict  that  if  the  present 
Secretary  of  War  ever  becomes  the  President 
of  this  republic,  free  representative  govern- 
ment would  not  be  imperiled  by  his  election. 
During  the  past  seven  years  in  which  Mr. 
Taft  has  accomplished  his  great  public  work, 
he  has  at  all  times  been  answerable  to  the 
President  and  at  all  times  subject  to  removal 
by  his  superior.  These  are  limitations  which 
render  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  stong  man 
to  do  his  best  work.  The  great  power  vested 
in  the  office  of  President  affords  ample  oppor- 
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tiinitv  to  the  strong  man  to  show  his  power 
and  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  people." 

It  win  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Taft, 
when  judge,  endeared  himself  to  corporate 
wealth   and   showed   his   power   as   well   as 


mental  ingenuity,  when  he  discovered  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  something  which 
even  the  railroad  attorneys  did  not  seem  to 
have  found, — namely  that  the  law  could  be 
used  as  a  powerful  weapon  against  the  labor 


unions. 


THE  PHANTOM  LABOR  BRIGADE;    OR,  HOW  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE   COMPANY  SQUANDERS 

THE  PEOPLE'S  MONEY  TO  CONTROL  THE 

POLITICAL  SITUATION. 


SOME  interesting  facts  were  elicited  in  an 
investigation  of  the  New  England 
Tel^praph  and  Telephone  Company  at  a 
hearing  given  in  Boston  on  July  10th.  The 
company's  superintendent  of  construction, 
Mp.  George  H.  Dresser,  in  answer  to  two 
questions,  admitted  that  the  company  had 
during  the  last  half  of  1906  employed  10  per 
cent,  of  their  men  in  the  underground  con- 
struction department  who  had  not  rendered 
services  equivalent  to  their  wages  and  who 
got  on  the  payroll  through  political  or  other 
influence,  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Dresser's 
confession,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers, 
being: 

''Between  July  1, 1906,  and  January  1, 1907, 
the  underground  construction  department 
employed  various  men  who  did  not  give  a  full 
equivalent  for  their  wages  in  work  and  who 
obtained  their  emf^oyment  through  political 
or  other  influence. 

**My  best  judgment  is  that  for  the  six 
montl]^  ending  December  31, 1906,  this  excess 
labor  constituted  approximately  10  per  cent. 
of  the  total  underground  construction  payrolls 
for  this  district.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
all  labor  on  underground  work  for  that 
period  and  district  was  $92,189.86." 

In  editorially  conunenting  on  this  confession 
of  the  telephone  company's  officials,  the 
Boston  Pod  for  July  11th  said: 

**  Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  the 
official  statement  of  Mr.  George  H.  Dresser, 
superintendent  of  construction  of  the  tele- 
phone conoqpany,  that  'the  underground 
coBStradioii  department  has  employed  various 


men  who  did  not  give  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  wages  in  work  and  who  obtained  their 
employment  through  political  or  other  in- 
fluence.' Superintendent  Dresser  figures  that 
10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  telephone  company's  work  went 
to  workmen  of  this  class — for  politics  and  not 
for  labor.  In  the  six  months  ending  Dec. 
Slst  last,  he  says  the  amount  expended  for 
labor  on  underground  work  was  $92,189. 
In  those  six  months,  then,  telephone  sub- 
scribers in  Boston  were  compelled  to  pay 
some  $9,000  more  than  they  ought  to  pay  for 
decent  service,  in  order  that  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  might 
subsidize  politicians  in  its  interest." 

The  exposure  of  the  plundering  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  the  padding  of  the  pa3nroll 
(10  per  cent,  in  one  division  of  the  construc- 
tion work)  for  the  benefit  of  the  politicians, 
affords  another  variation  in  the  multitudinous 
methods  of  corrupt  practices  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  years,  by  which 
public-service  corporations  have  systematically 
debauched  our  political  life  in  city,  state  and 
nation.  Since  the  insurance  exposures,  every 
investigation  of  trusts,  great  corporations 
and  especially  those  relating  to  public-service 
companies,  have  revealed  the  same  sickening 
riot  of  graft,  extravagance  and  corrupt 
practices:  and  in  almost  every  instance  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  brought  out 
when  the  matter  has  been  touched  upon  at 
all,  has  been  the  close  alliance  of  machine 
politicians  and  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions in  corrupt  practices.  The  money 
spent  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  people  or 
the  patrons  of  the  great  public-service  mon- 
opolies or  trusts  from  obtaining  TisWsi  \x^\iv 
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extortion.  And  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
▼alued  attorneys  of  the  great  public-service 
corporations  are  often  the  men  so  honored 
by  the  political  machines  that  they  occupy 
commanding  positions  in  the  national,  state 
or  city  government.  Indeed,  in  the  present 
case  the  shrewd  and  alert  attorney  for  the 
Telephone  Company  happens  to  be  former 
Congressman  Powers,  a  gentleman  approved 
of  the  Lodge  machine  and  a  great  power  in 
the  Republican  councils  in  Massachusetts, 
and  whom  it  is  needless  to  say  the  campaign- 
contributing  corporations  delight  to  honor  as 
well  as  employ. 

Later  it  was  shown  that  ex-Alderman  Lee, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  machine  Democratic 
politicians  of  Boston,  was  on  the  regular 
payroll  of  the  Telephone  Company,  but  owing 
to  the  commission's  desire  to  accommodate 
the  telephone  corporation  and  shield  the 
politicians  that  get  rich  out  of  the  grafting 
companies  at  the  ultimate  expense  of  the 
people,  the  important  and  material  facts 
that  would  have  revealed  the  full  nature  and 
extent  of  this  scandal  were  not  permitted  to 
come  to  light.  So  long  as  political  machines 
rule,  commissions  appointed  by  the  ruling 
power  will  be  as  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  machine  as  the  machine  is  responsive  to 
the  grafting  public-service  corporations. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  groaning  under 
frightfully  extortionate  telephone  rates,  as 
has  been  clearly  shown.  There  can,  we 
think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  whiat  if  the 
city  of  Boston  installed  her  own  plant  and 
had  it  operated  as  England  operates  her 
public  utilities,  the  present  rates  charged  by 
the  waterlogged,  extravagant  and  political- 
paying  private  corporation  would  be  cut  in 
half  and  yet  yield  a  handsome  surplus  to  the 
city  after  it  had  paid  all  operating  expenses 
and  set  aside  the  proper  amount  for  a  sinking 
fund,  reserve  fund  and  depreciation. 

But  this  extortion,  which  is  due  to  the 
inflated  capital,  to  extravagance  of  administra- 
tion and  to  the  lavish  use  of  money  for  political 
influence  and  the  control  of  public  opinion- 
forming  agencies,  is  not  the  gravest  count 
against  the  telephone  and  other  public-service 
companies.  The  mulcting  of  die  people  of 
this  country  out  of  millions  upon  iniUions  of 
dollars  every  year  by  extortion  rendered 
possible  through  monopoly  powers  which 
enable  the  public-service  companies  to  take 
the  people  by  the  throat  as  it  were  and  rifle 
their  pockets  by  arbitrarily  charging  prices 


out  of  all  reason  for  services  rendered,  is  a 
species  of  robbery  of  the  people  rendered 
possible  only  through  the  mastership  of  the 
people's  servants  by  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth.  When  the  telephone  company 
paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  in  its  under- 
ground service  for  political  influence,  who 
was  to  benefit  by  that  expenditure,  the 
telephone  users  who  were  clamoring  for  reas- 
onable rates,  or  the  telephone  company  that 
wished  to  propitiate  the  politicians  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  relief  by 
giving  the  franchise  to  a  rivid  company  that 
was  then  seeking  entrance  into  Boston,  or  by 
compelling  the  present  monopoly  to  give  as 
reasonable  service  as  the  new  company 
pledged  itself  to  give  ? 

Now  it  is  this  use  of  money  for  political 
considerations  that  constitutes  the  gravest 
evil  in  the  history  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions in  private  hands.  Wherever  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  and  of  dean  government 
have  demanded  public-ownership  of  natural 
monopolies,  the  public-service  companies* 
spokesmen  and  attorneys,  and  the  army  of 
trained  parrots  in  the  press  and  before  vairiMll'! 
public  bodies,  have  shouted  in  unison  that 
public-ownership  would  corrupt  city,  state 
and  national  government;  and  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  fact  that  the  most  glaring 
feature  in  American  politics  to-day  is  the 
corruption  and  mastershp  of  government  by 
private  corporations  operating  the  public 
utilities,  and  the  other  significant  fact  that 
wherever  public-ownership  and  operation  has 
been  so  extensively  employed  as  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealtii,  that  operates  the  natural  monopolies, 
corruption  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  efficiency  of  public-service  has  been 
increased,  while  the  interests  of  the  people 
have  been  saf^^arded.  In  New  Zealand,  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  where  public- 
ownership  has  been  fully  and  fairly  tried,  no 
fact  has  been  more  prominent  than  the  ab- 
sence of  graft,  the  elevation  of  the  character 
.  of  political  officials  after  the  introduction  of 
public-ownership,  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  service,  and  the  administration  of  the 
service  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  in- 
stead of  for  the  immense  enrichment  of  the 
grafting,  corruption-breeding  public-service 
companies.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
examine  the  railways,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone  or  the  insurance  systems  of  New 
Zealand,  which  have  been  as  conspiciioiisfy 
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free  from  graft  as  otin  have  been  notorious 
for  corrupt  practices  and  the  debauching  of 
pcditical  servants,  or  the  municipally-owned 
and  operated  public-service  utilities  of  Great 
Britain,  the  same  facts  are  equally  in 
evidence. 

Where  public-ownership  prevails  the  peo- 
ple's service  is  paramount  and  the  politicians, 
being  responsible  directly  to  the  voters,  see 


to  it  that  their  rights  are  conserved.  Where 
public  utilities  are  operated  by  private  com- 
panies, the  lure  of  great  wealth,  if  monopoly 
power  permits  extortion,  b  so  great  that  the 
public-service  corporations  soon  become  mas- 
ters of  the  situation  by  gaining  mastership  of 
the  political  boss  and  the  money-controlled 
machine  and  placing  their  servants  in  posi- 
tions of  vantage. 


THE  HEROES  OF  THE  "GEORGIA"  MAINTAIN  THE  IDEALISM 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 


THE  RECENT  tragic  event,  when,  owing 
to  the  explosion  on  the  battleship 
**  Georgia,*'  several  of  our  young  naval  sea- 
men were  killed,  illustrates  anew  the  presence 
of  the  same  spirit  of  heroism  and  self-forget- 
folness  resulting  from  moral  idealism,  tiiat 
lias  ever  marked  the  American  navy  since  its 
gray  dawn.  Indeed,  since  the  days  when 
BuoiJones  and  other  heroic  patriots  awakened 
l^^^nnased  admiration  of  the  worid  by  their 
^  indomitable  courage  and  sdf-forgetfulness, 
to  the  present  hour,  our  sea-faring  warriors 
have  on  all  occasions  displayed  courage, 
licroism  and  a  humanistic  spirit  worthy  of 
tlie  hi^  ideals  which  companioned  the 
iniSant  Republic. 

F^m  time  to  time  foreign  critics  have 
uieered  at  the  American  navy,  just  as  the 
boastful  Spanish  officers  sneered  at  it  when 
thi^  started  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  doom 
at  the  hands  of  our  naval  forces.  But  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war,  the  inen  of  our  navy  have 
never  disappointed  their  friends  or  dis- 
honored the  jBag. 

When  the  recent  fateful  explosion  occurred 
on  the  '^Greorgia,"  at  least  a  half  a  dozen 
young  seamen  displayed  that  high  regard  for 
duty  that  marks  the  hero  in  a  crisis.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  was  the  case  of  the 
two  young  seamen  who  were  fatally  burned. 
At  the  tiine  of  the  explosion  they  were  loading 
a  great  gun.  The  enormous  bag  of  powder 
had  not  been  rammed  into  the  gun.  They 
beheld  the  flames  approaching,  and  wiUi 
almost  soperhuman  strength  rammed  the 
powder  in  and  closed  the  gun.  This  char- 
aeleristic  deed  of  heroism  was  thus  described 
by  Captain  McCrea: 

''He  and  one  otiber  stood  by  the  gun  that 


had  just  been  loaded.  The  last  powder  bag 
that  had  been  put  in  was  protruding  a  little 
from  the  gun.  When  he  saw  the  flash,  in- 
stead of  dashing  for  the  ladder  to  save  himself, 
he  crowded  home  the  charge  in  the  gun,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  other  man  got  the  gun 
closed  tight  before  the  flame  reached  the 
bag. 

'*If  the  flame  had  touched  that  bag  there 
would  have  been  an  awful  explosion,  for  the 
powder  was  confined  in  the  gun  and  would 
not  have  flashed  as  the  other  did,  but  would 
have  exploded.  Not  a  man  in  the  turret 
would  have  been  left  alive,  whatever  other 
damage  might  have  been  done.  That  man 
gave  his  life  for  the  others." 

Nothing  is  so  imperial  in  its  sway  as  the 
subtle  influence  of  moral  idealism  when  the 
mind  comes  under  its  magic.  The  history  of 
our  navy  in  peace  and  in  war  is  so  replete 
with  deeds  of  sdf-forgetfulness  and  loyalty 
to  duty  that  the  minds  of  the  sailors  seem 
everywhere  to  come  under  the  compulsion 
of  ideals  that  have  lit  up  the  past  with  glory, 
ahd  these  ideab  become  a  part  of  the  life  of 
our  naval  forces,  whether  officers  or  men, 
thus  making  them  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  far  more  formidable  than  would 
be   thrice  the  number    of    trained    mercen- 


No  one  who  realizes  the  power  of  moral 
idealism  can  doubt  that  the  ideab  of  our 
naval  history,  that  have  been  as  a  pillar  of 
flame  ever  before  our  young  seamen,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  continued  record 
of  fidelity  to  duty  and  self-forgetfulness  in 
the  presence  of  supreme  demands. 

If  the  same  hig^  ideals  of  duty  and  rectitude 
in  business  life  and  civic  TflAl\OTi&  \^»A  V^wsdl 
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faithfully  impressed  by  church,  home  and 
school  during  the  past  hundred  years,  we 
would  have  to-day  fewer  Rockefellers, 
Rogerses,  Harrimans,  Tweeds,  Quays  or 
Baileys,  but  in  their  place  we  would  have 
more    Washingtons,     more    Jeffersons    and 


more  Lincolns  in  public  and  private  life. 
The  master  need  of  the  hour  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  individual, 
the  arousing  of  a  realization  of  the  duty  which 
every  American  citizen  owes  to  himself,  his 
home,  his  state,  and  his  nation. 


THE  ACQUITTAL  OF  WILLIAM  D.   HAYWOOD. 


THE  ACQUITTAL  of  William  D. 
Haywood,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  on  June  28th,  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  ex-Grovernor  Steunenberg,  marked 
the  dramatic  close  of  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable trials  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  case,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  trial, 
was  marked  by  such  high-handed  action  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalistic-sympathizing 
governors  of  Idaho  and  Colorado,  the  Pink- 
erton  detectives,  long  in  the  employ  of  the 
great  capitalistic  organization  that  has  been 
for  years  trying  to  destroy  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  and  the  Idaho  officials 
connected  with  the  case,  that  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  would  seem  incredible,  if 
the  evidence  were  not  unimpeachable  and 
undenied.  It  reads  far  more  like  a  page 
from  the  history  of  darkest  Russia  than  the 
story  of  proceedings  in  an  American  com- 
monwealth. Briefly  the  situation  prior  to 
the  trial  was  as  follows: 

The  great  capitalistic  corporations  of  Col- 
orado, especially  the  Mine  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Smelter  Tnist,  of  which  the 
new  United  States  Senator  Guggenheim  is 
one  of  the  master  spirits,  have  in  recent  years 
become  more  and  more  absolute  in  their  con- 
trol of  the  political  situation  in  the  state. 
Senator  Guggenheim's  frank  admission  of 
the  way  in  which  he  furnished  money  during 
the  last  election  indicating  largely  the  manner 
in  which  the  associated  capitalists  have 
ridden  to  success  by  the  aid  of  the  money- 
controlled  political  machines.  The  people 
of  Colorado  had  declared  for  an  eight -hour 
law,  but  the  industrial  autocracv  of  Colorado 
was  not  disposed  to  allow  the  people's  mandate 
to  be  carried  out.  A  great  strike  occurred 
in  the  mining  region  and  the  Mine  Owners' 
Association,  having  everything  prepared  as 
]iey  thought,   undertook  to   break  up   the 


Western  Federation  of  Miners,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  growing  strength  alarmed  them. 
Pinkerton  detectives  were  employed  to  help 
the  capitalists  consummate  their  plot.  Sel- 
dom in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
such  shameful  and  indefensible  action  dis- 
graced a  commonwealth  as  that  which  fol-^ 
lowed  the  strike,  when  the  machinerv  of  the 
state  and  the  militia,  headed  by  the  malodor- 
ous Greneral  Bell,  who  rendered  himself 
rather  famous  by  his  profane  declaration  of 
contempt  for  the  Constitution,  did  everjrthing 
in  their  power  to  exasperate  the  miners,  by 
shameully  despotic,  tyrannical  and  inhu^^B^^ 
treatment.  Deeds  of  violence  followeoT^^ 
Doubtless  both  sides  were  partly  to  blame. 

One  thing,  however,  was  proved  in  the 
recent  trial,  and  that  is  that  the  man  Orchard, 
who  murdered  Steunenberg,  while  pretending 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  union  men  was  in  con- 
stant consultation  with  the  Mine  Owner's 
detectives.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  prevent 
deeds  of  violence.  It  was  vitally  important 
to  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  that  deeds 
of  violence  should  be  <5ommitted  which  would 
give  the  excuses  for  the  retention  of  the  militia 
and  also  turn  public  sentiment  against  the 
Federation  of  Miners.  That  Harry  Orchard 
was  a  depraved  criminal  goes  without  saying, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  committed 
near  all  the  crimes  he  claimed  to  have  com- 
mitted. But  of  one  fact  there  is  no  question, 
and  that  is  that  he  did  murder  Grovernor 
Steunenberg,  a  man  whom  he  hated  because 
he  claimed  that  through  the  governor's  action 
he  had  lost  an  interest  in  mining  property 
that  later  became  valuable,  and  his  interest 
in  it  would  have  made  him  a  wealthy  man. 
That  on  occasions  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
Steunenberg  was  shown  also  in  the  trial. 
Here  was  the  palpable  motive.  When  caught, 
however,  the  Pinkerton  detective,  McParland, 
took  Orchard  in  hand.    He  told  him  that  he 
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had  broken  up  the  Molly  M'Guires  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  the  man  who  confessed  to 
numbers  of  crimes  went  free.  Under  the  in- 
dustrious ministrations  of  McParland,  aided 
by  the  over-zealous  Governor  of  Idaho,  who 
seemed  as  bent  on  destroying  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  through  striking  at  their 
officials,  as  was  the  Mine  Owners'  Association, 
Orchard  was  induced  to  make  a  Baron 
Munchausen  -  like  confession.  Governor 
Gooding,  figuratively  speaking,  took  Orchard 
to  his  breast,  visiting  him,  conferring  with 
him,  presenting  him  with  money  and  with 
clothes;  and  the  prison  officials  treated  the 
degenerate  villain  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  an  effort  to  bring  the  officials 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  into 
Idaho  on  a  charge  of  murder  was  decided 
upon.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  perjured 
liffidavit,  however,  as  a  basis  for  action. 
This  was  done,  and  on  the  demand  of  Grov- 
emor  Gooding,  the  capitalisitic  Grovernor  of 
Colorado  granted  the  requisition  secretly  and 
without  giving  the  officials  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  their  own  behalf  or  to  have  the 
case  argued.  The  accused  men  were  ar- 
rested late  Saturday  night,  denied  permission 
to  see  their  families  or  their  attorneys,  kid- 
napped and  spirited  out  of  Colorado.  It 
wmild  seem  that  such  action  was  incredible 
in  an  American  commonwealth;  yet  the 
outrage  was  perpetrated,  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
appealed  to  for  relief,  but  refused  to  grant  it. 
Haywood  and  his  two  associates  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  while  the  notorious 
murderer  Orchard  was  being  shown  marked 
ooDsideration.  The  accused  officials  of  the 
WcsJtcm  Federation  of  Miners  were  kidnapped 
on  February  16,  1906,  and  have  since  been 
denied  bail  and  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

The  evidence  against  Haywood  was  said  to 
be  much  stronger  than  the  evidence  against 
either  of  the  others,  and  Grovemor  Grooding 
practically  staked  his  reputation  on  con- 
victing Haywood.  He  got  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  appropriate  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  conviction  certain.  Ten 
yean  ago  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  but 


what  Haywood  have  would  been  convicted, 
not  on  account  of  guilt,  but  because  labor  was 
not  so  well  organized  and  powerful  as  now. 
Moreover,  the  capitalistic  associations  and 
the  politicians  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  over-reached 
themselves  in  their  high-handed  course. 
This  aroused  labor  from  the  Altantic  to  the 
Pacific  to  the  peril  of  its  situation.  If  Hay- 
wood, Mover  and  Pettibone  could  be  kid- 
napped,  denied  a  hearing,  and  treated  in  a 
manner  such  as  no  state  in  the  Union  would 
have  thought  for  a  moment  of  treating  a  man 
of  wealth,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  prece- 
dent thus  established  could  not  be  continually 
resorted  to  whenever  any  labor  leader  became 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth.  Hence  labor  rallied  to 
the  support  of  Haywood  and  sufficient  funds 
were  raised  to  enable  his  defense  to  secure  the 
evidence  necessary  to  discredit  Orchard's 
story. 

The  charging  of  the  jury  by  Judge  Wood 
was  eminently  fair,  and  the  jurors,  as  was 
later  proved,  were  men  of  strong  conviction, 
earnest,  sincere,  and  desirous  to  be  just. 
The  result  was  the  triumphant  vindication  of 
Haywood,  to  the  great  dismay  and  chagrin  of 
Governor  Grooding  and  McParland. 

No  event  has  occurred  in  recent  months 
that  affords  us  greater  gratification  than  this 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Haywood,  because  after 
following  the  evidence  closely  we  felt  there 
was  no  legitimate  grounds  whatsoever  upon 
which  he  could  be  justly  convicted.  On 
account  of  the  high-handed  and  un-American 
action  of  the  governors  of  Idaho  and  Col- 
orado, and  the  officials  who  seemed  determined 
to  destroy  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
millions  of  workingmen  in  America  were 
becoming  distrustful  of  our  government;  and 
the  conviction  of  Haywood  on  the  evidence 
advanced  would  have  affected  the  industrial 
millions  of  America  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  affected  the  North 
and  therefore  would  have  rendered  doubtful 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  grave  labor 
difficulties  that  are  confronting  us  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  old-time  republican 
ideab  of  government  which  have  been  so 
rapidly  undermined  during  late  years  by  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 
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THE  STRIKE  IN  N.  O.  NELSON'S  COOPERATIVE  WORKS. 


SOME  time  since  a  strike  occurred  in  the 
works  of  N.  O.  Nelson,  one  of  the 
leading  American  codperators  and  the  well- 
known  philanthropist.  As  The  Arena  has 
from  time  to  time  given  space  to  descriptions 
of  the  admirable  work  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  we  have  naturally  received  inquiries 
from  readers  relative  to  this  strike,  and  it 
affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  as  given  by  Mr. 
Nelson  in  FdUnoihip: 

"We  have  had  a  strike  at  Ledaire  and  in 
St.  Louis.  Not  all  of  us, — only  26  machinists 
and  60  brass  workers,  which  left  somewhere 
about  500  still  busy.  We  have  not  had  any 
broken  heads  nor  bad  words  nor  hard  fedings. 
The  86  simply  quit  work.  The  brass  workers 
in  St.  Louis  are  back  at  their  places  on  the 
old  terms,  the  St.  Louis  machinists  have 
agreed  to  start  Monday  morning,  June  24th, 
and  the  Leclaire  men  are  likely  to  start  any 
day.  We  are  as  good  friends  as  ever.  There 
has  been  abundant  evidence  that  they  all 
believe  in  the  Leclaire  plan  and  in  the  man- 
agement and  do  n't  want  to  work  anywhere 
else.  Scarcely  any  have  taken  work  any- 
where else  and  these  I  am  quite  sure  will 
return  as  toon  as  the  way  is  opened. 

"The  Leclaire  plan  has  not  been  strained 
the  least.  There  has  been  no  thought  of 
either  abandoning  it  or  amending  it.  No 
manager,  no  employ^,  no  customer,  no 
striker  wants  to  change  the  plan. 

"The  strike  came  about  in  this  way: 

"About  April  1st  we  received  a  demand  from 
the  International  Union  of  Brass  Workers, 
signed  by  its  national  president.  It  embraced 
a  number  of  things  besides  about  ten  per  cent, 
advance  in  wages.  We  also  received  a  re- 
quest on  the  paper  of  the  International  Union 
of  Machinists  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
to  machinists  and  apprentices. 

"At  a  meeting  of  all  Leclaire  employ^  on 
April  15th  I  declined  these  requests,  saying 
in  part:  'The  International  Unions  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Leclaire  idea  and  cannot 
pass  on  Leclaire  conditions  of  employment  or 
know  what  demands  are  reasonable.  The 
Leclaire  plan  is  so  entirdiy  different  from  all 


others  that  the  International  has  to  deal  with 
that  it  and  we  cannot  both  manage  it. 

"'Unionism  is  important  and  useful  for 
certain  purposes,  but  in  our  case  it  has  never,  r 
in  any  manner,  benefited  our  employes,  for 
the  reason  that  Leclaire  was  ^tablished  and 
has  been  conducted  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employ^  and  whatever  the  management 
can  afford  to  do,  it  does  without  any  com- 
pulsion. We  keep  revising  wages  all  the 
time,  are  doing  so  now  and  wiU  continue  to 
do  so. 

"'The  employ^  and  customers  receive 
the  entire  profits  of  the  business;  the  em- 
ploy^ received  last  year  25  per  cent,  dividend 
on  their  wages  and  they  received  it  in  what  is 
a  great  deal  bettto  than  cash,  namely  the 
stock  of  the  company  at  par,  which  pays 
them  6  per  cent,  annual  dividend  in  cash. 
The  employ^  and  customers  now  own  about 
half  of  the  company  and  in  three  or  four  years 
will  own  it  practically  all. 

"'There  is  great  variation  in  the  rates  of 
pay  in  the  same  trades  in  different  cities  and 
for  different  qualities  of  work  and  different 
qualities  of  men.  As  shown  by  actual  figures 
in  my  hands,  we  are  paying  higher  wages  than 
the  majority  of  shops  making  similar  goods 
with  which  we  compete,  many  of  them  work- 
ing ten  hours  to  our  nine,  and  on  the  top  of 
that  we  pay  25  per  cent,  dividend,  or  whatever 
the  business  yidds. 

'*'The  demands  were  made  by  those  of 
our  shops  who  receive  the  highest  pay.  My 
interest  is  chiefly  in  behalf  of  the  shops  and 
the  men  receiving  the  lower  pay.  The 
Nelson  employ^,  not  only  in  Leclaire,  but 
in  St.  Louis,  Bessemer  and  elsewhere,  are 
absolutely  self-employing.  They  receive  all 
the  bene^ts  that  accrue  from  joining  ample 
capital  with  experienced  management,  es- 
tablished trade  connections,  and  an  exception- 
ally steady  and  competent  force  of  employ^. 
When  they  shall  become  the  sole  owners,  Uiey 
will  still  have  a  "management"  and  that 
management  must  "manage,"  including  the 
question  of  wages.  In  none  of  our  places  do 
any  respectable  minority  of  our  employ^ 
distrust  the  fairness  of  the  management.  No 
trouble  of  any  kind  has  ever  arisen  between 
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«8»  or  ever  can,  except  by  command  of  foreign 
authority,  the  International  unions.' 

"Following  this,  I  had  sereral  conferences 
with  the  committees  in  which  their  argument 
was  for  the  validity  of  the  union  decision  and 
the  reasonableness  of  its  demand,  mine  for 
the  integrity  of  the  codperative  plan,  the  rights 
of  All.  On  May  1st,  the  St.  Louis  district 
struck  and  our  union  men  in  Leclaire  and 
St.  Lbuis  followed  the  procession. 

"On  the  2d,  I  call^  the  whole  Leclaire 
force  together,  made  a  rostrum  of  Choate's 
big  iron  planer  and  said  in  substance:  'The 
strike  of  ^e  machinists  and  the  brass  workers 
by  order  of  the  St.  Louis  district  union  au- 
thorities again  raises  the  issue  of  authority 
between  the  absentee-unions  and  our  manage- 
ment. Repeated  experiences  of  this  kind 
oonrinces  us  that  the  Leclaire  idea  and  the 
union  idea  cannot  work  together.  For  twenty- 
one  years  our  employ^  have  shared  in  the 
profits  of  the  business;  in  addition  to  full 
regular  wages  in  cash  they  received  a  divi- 
dend of  15  per  cent,  on  their  wages  in  1905, 
t5  per  cent,  in  1906  and  the  prospect  of  a 
stin  larger  dividend  in  1907.  The  dividend 
tar  Ledaiie  employes  alone,  last  year,  was 
neariy  $40,000.00.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  been  building  homes  in  Leclaire  (or  all 
tm^oy4s  who  wanted  them  and  have  made  it 
the  freest,  most  beautiful  town  in  the  country 
and  its  people  the  most  orderly,  prosperous 
and  happy. 

"'The  absentee-union  authorities  have 
rq>eatedly  ordered  you  out  on  strikes,  as 
they  do  now,  contrary,  as  I  am  assured,  to  the 
judgment  of  a  large  majority.  In  your  de- 
fense, and  in  defense  of  the  Leclaire  idea, 
we  say  that  we  will  not  be  subject  to  this 
conflicting  authority.  I  am  sure  you  all 
know  that  the  unions  never  have  been  and 
never  can  be  needed  to  protect  your  rights 
here.  We  shall  hereafter  not  employ  any 
union  men. 

"'This  is  a  business  of  over  three  million 
dollars  a  year  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  absentee-union  authorities.  A 
•trike  of  ftO  men  in  one  department  affects  a 
large  part  of  the  output  and  delays  and 
distuibe   many  of  the  customers  and  their 


employ^.  The  Leclaire  idea  takes  the 
business  out  of  the  fighting  list  and  surrounds 
it  with  mutual  interest  and  good  will. 

"'It  is  now  an  issue  between  the  union 
idea  and  the  Leclaire  idea,  between  the  non- 
resident business  agents  and  your  own  elected 
management.  The  500  employ^  who  do 
not  strike  and  the  customers,  can  afford  any 
amount  of  present  inconvenience  that  is 
necessary  to  free  the  business  from  constant 
danger  of  disturbance.  Should  any  employ^ 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  home  we  have  built  for 
him,  we  will  take  it  back  at  the  price  it  cost 
him  with  interest  added.  We  have  no  un- 
friendly feeling  for  any  one  and  will  cheerfuUy 
give  all  first-class  reconmiendations.' 

"With  this  it  has  rested  in  peace  and  quiet. 
As  stated  the  St.  Louis  men  have  aU  returned 
on  our  terms  and  those  of  Leclaire  will  do 
likewise." 

One  may  be  a  strong  believer  in  organized 
labor,  as  are  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Thb 
Abena,  and  yet  appreciate  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized labor  does  on  occasions  act  in  an 
ill-advised  manner.    Sometimes  all  the  vital 
circumstances  which  differentiate  cases  are 
not    taken    into    consideration.    Sometimes 
organized  labor  has  seemed  far  more  ready  to 
strike  at  earnest  reformers  who  are  spending 
their  life's  energies  in  battling  against  great 
predatory  forces  and  the  unjust  system  that 
is  responsible  for  the  present  inequality  of 
opportunities  and  of  rights,  than  to  seek  redress 
from  the  enormously  strong  and  powerfully 
entrenched  monopolies  and  politico-industrial 
organizations.    But  while  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  owing  to  various  and  conflicting 
causes,   mistakes  would   naturally  be  made 
by  organized  labor,  as  by  all  other  great 
bodies  battling  for  certain  fundamental  rights 
or  privileges,  the  fact  remains  that  organized 
labor  has  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to 
the  wealth-creating  millions  of  the  land  and 
has  been  able  to  prevent  the  merciless  feudal- 
ism   of    privileged    wealth,    in    numberiess 
instances,  from  pressing  down  the  wages  and 
thus  robbing  the  wealth-creators  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
through  organized  labor  they  now  enjoy. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Secretary  of  the  Nfttiooal  Publio-Ownenhip  League. 


More  "  Tainted  News." 

THE  AUGUST  Arena  caUed  attention 
to  Colliers^  exposure  of  the  **  tainted 
news"  campaign  against  municipal-owner- 
ship, and  we  feel  that  nothing  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  all  the  friends  of  honest 
dealing  and  an  uncomipted  press  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  public-ownership  of  public 
utilities  should  be  advised  of  this  virulent, 
insidious  and  mercenary  campaign  of  lies. 

There  is  in  New  York  City  a  bureau  which, 
according  to  its  own  announcement,  quoted 
in  the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  is 
'*  organized  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
municipal -ownership  wherever  an  agitation 
in  that  direction  may  crop  out."  This 
bureau  publishes  a  monthly  paper;  it  claims 
that  "it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  opposed  to  municipal-ownership 
that  every  library,  public-school  and  college, 
should  have  a  complete  fund  of  information 
on  file  regarding  the  fallacies  of  the  move- 
ment." The  bureau  offers  to  provide  at  the 
expense  of  any  company  requesting  it,  such 
material  for  any  given  library  as  it  does  not 
already  possess;  it  sends  books  on  municipal- 
ownership  to  the  editors  of  papers  so  small  as 
not  to  be  favored  ordinarily  in  this  way;  it, 
from  time  to  time,  "sends  out  news  matter 
bearing  on  municipal-ownership.  This  mat- 
ter is  offered  to  the  papers  free,  and  while  no 
guarantee  of  publication  can  be  given  it  is 
found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  matter 
is  used."  "The  bureau  has  arranged  with 
the  American  Press  Association  to  furnish  a 
page  of  plate  matter  monthly  to  such  news- 
pa{>ers  as  may  be  designated.  Companies 
desiring  to  place  such  matter  in  the  local 
papers  should  communicate  with  the  Bureau,*' 
the  company  not  appearing  in  the  matter  at 
all,  except  to  pay  $20  per  year  for  each  paper 
thus  served.  The  Bureau  also  furnishes 
speakers  and  lecturers;  experts  to  handle 
campaigns  and  write  special  editorial  matter. 
"The  Bureau  is  ready  at  all  times  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  planning  campaigns  that 


head   off   any   leaning   in   the   direction   of 
municipal -ownership." 

Such  methods  may  succeed  temporarily  in 
strengthening  the  hold  of  the  corporations 
upon  the  public  utilities  of  the  country 
through  the  creation  of  false  prejudices, 
ungrounded  fears,  and  a  misinformed  public 
opinion,  but  they  are  bound  to  react  sooner 
or  later  with  great  force  against  those  who 
employ  them.  And  this  may  happen  sooner 
rather  than  later. 


An  InYestigation  and  a  Oomparison. 

The  city  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  permits 
a  private  company  to  furnish  its  water  supply, 
but  the  mayor  and  some  others  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  A 
committee  recently  appointed  to  investigate 
the  water  systems  of  Bradford  and  MeadviUe, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jamestown,  New  York, 
where  the  supply  is  municipal,  has  made  the 
following  report: 

"Bradford  acquired  its  plant  in  1883, 
paying  for  it  $19,000.  The  total  cost  since 
then  for  construction  is  $400,000.  Out  of 
the  revenues  over  $300,000  has  been  paid  on 
construction,  and  water  rates  reduced  very 
much.  In  1905  receipts  were  $30,000  and 
expenditures  $13,000,  $5,000  of  which  is  for 
construction.  Water  is  supplied  free  to 
hydrants,  schools,  hospital,  and  library. 

"Jamestown  bought  its  plant  three  yean 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  Source  of  supply  is 
wells.  It  owes  on  its  plant  $570,000  in  4  per 
cent,  bonds.  Its  receipts  for  1906  were 
$84,000.  Its  expenditures,  including  $212,000 
interest  were  $64,000,  and  $15,000  was  placed 
in  the  sinking  fund.  The  expenses  of  main- 
tenance were  $18,000,  and  $14,000  was  spent 
in  construction.    Rates  have  been  reduced. 

"Meadville's  plant  was  bought  in  1899  for 
$200,000.  Its  present  value  is  $260,000. 
Its  supply  comes  from  16  drilled  wells  located 
some  distance  from  the  city.  The  city  owns 
28  acres  of  land  around  the  wdls.    Mayor 
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»ld8  states  that  the  plant  has  paid  eight 
nt.  on  the  investment.  Annual  receipts 
IS,000.  Water  is  supplied  free  to  the 
lydrants." 


COMPARISON. 
Wmrrmn   Titus-    Brad-  Mwd- Jft 

(Privrnta)   (Public)  (Public)  (rublic)   (Public) 

r,  6  rooms  10^  $5.40  $4.60  $5.00  $5.00 
...     4.00     S.00       .80     S.00     2.00 
Closet....     4.00     S.00     1.20     8.00     2.50 


k,  5 
Cub. 


rates 
Ogak 


$17.50  $11.40  $6.00  $11.00  $9.50 
P^l       .50       .10 «5 


Biehmond,  Indiana. 

Eastern  S3mdieate  which  owns  lighting 
power  plants  in  a  number  of  Indiana 

has  entered  upon  a  new  campaign  for 
iichase  of  Richmond's  municipal  lighting 
The  syndicate  offers  to  pay  the  city  a 
K|ual  to  that  which  has  been  spent  by  the 
a  building  and  maintaining  its  plant  up 
le  present  time,  and  in  addition  will 
»t  a  franchise  which  will  fix  the  maximum 
it  may  charge  at  9  cents  per  kilowatt 

the  rate  now  charged  by  the  city.  The 
ifficials  are  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of 
KToposition  cliaming  that  the  city  plant 
only  paying  its  way  and  securing  a  low 

to  consumers,  but  it  is  also  making  a 

regularly.    They    know    presumably 

after  the  syndicate  has  bought  the  plant 

terms  which  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
ts  next  step  will  be  to  buy  the  city  govem- 

and  change  the  terms. 


Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 
[iiaADELPHiA  owns  its  own  gas  works  but 
s  them  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
pany.  The  U.  G.  I.,  on  the  other  hand, 
id  to  own  Philadelphia  As  a  protest 
ist  the  condition  of  things  which  has 
I  rise  to  this  evil  reputation  a  public 
ing  of  citizens  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago 
e  Academy  of  Music  at  which  resolutions 
adopted  requesting  the  city  council  to 
y  the  U.  G.  I.  of  the  desire  of  the  city  to 
3se  its  option  of  opening  the  lease  to 
|>etition.  The  city  council,  however,  by 
xasive  vote  in  both  branches  which  are 
rolled  solidly  by  the  corporation  interests 
led  to  take  any  such  step,  and  accordingly 
iriU  be  furnished  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  for  another  twenty  years.  The 
panj  pays  the  aty  ten  cents  per  thousand 


feet  of  gas  sold,  for  the  use  of  the  city's  prop- 
erty, and  for  this  valuable  opportunity  not 
only  to  tax  the  citizens  for  gas  but  also  to 
plunder  them  in  various  other  ways  at  which 
the  U.  G.  I,  is  adept. 

GloYersTiUe,  New  York. 

The  city  of  Gloversville  built  its  own 
water-works  in  1877,  and  during  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  this  municipal  enter- 
prise has  grown  from  $1,882  in  the  first  year 
to  $48,264  at  the  time  of  its  last  annual  report. 
The  works  have  cost  $411,119  all  of  which  has 
been  paid  off  or  provided  for  in  a  sinking  fund 
except  $88,650  which  will  be  gradually  accu- 
mulated before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  in 
1917,  by  which  time  it  is  reasonable  to  figure 
that  the  city  will  be  in  possession  of  a  half- 
million  dollar  plant  free  of  debt.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  in  the  system  of  accounting  used 
for  any  services  rendered  the  city  by  the 
water  plant.  Water  furnished  for  public 
buildings,  for  street  sprinkling,  and  for  fire 
hydrants  would  cost  the  city  horn  $15,000  to 
$20,000  if  furnished  by  a  private  company, 
and  as  the  department  is  operated  without 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  and  paid  $1,324 
taxes  itself  this  amount  is  just  so  much  saved 
by  the  policy  of  public-ownership.  The 
ph3rsical  condition  of  the  property  seems  to 
be  first-class  and  careful  attention  given  to 
its  maintenance.  The  rates  appear  to  be 
very  reasonable  as  they  can  well  afford  to  lie 
where  there  is  good  public  management  and 
no  private  profits  to  be  provided. 


Power  Desired  by  Michigan  Oities. 

At  the  convention  of  the  League  of  Michi- 
gan Municipalities  in  Detroit,  June  8th,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  League  of  Michigan 
Municipalities  recommends  to  the  coming 
Constitutional  Convention  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  municipal  government  in  this 
State,  to  the  end: 

**  1.  That  the  Legislature  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  considering  special  legislation  for 
particular  cities;  and 

"2.  That  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the 
State  be  granted  adequate  powers  of  local 
legislation,  subject  to  limitations  in  the  con- 
stitutions and  general  laws  of  tbft  ^sX^?^ 

It  was  further  rewA^ed'. 
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'*That  the  League  and  all  cities  which  are 
members  of  this  League  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  secure  in  the  new  constitution 
authority  for  municipal  light  and  water 
plants  to  furnish  light  and  water  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"That  the  League  calls  the  attention  of 
city  officials  to  the  graduates  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
trained  in  the  technical  subjects  relating  to 
municipal  public  works;  and  recommend  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  that  a  special 
course  of  study  be  arranged  to  prepare  gradu- 
ates to  undertake  the  general  management  of 
the  public  works  of  cities." 

A  Kentucky  Court  Decisioii. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  has 
recently  decided  (Overall  v$.  City  of  Madi- 
sonville)  that  it  b  clearly  within  the  police 
power  of  cities,  even  without  eicpress  authority, 
to  provide  public  lighting  of  their  streets  at 
the  public  expense;  that  when  a  city  is  given 
the  power,  either  eicpressly  or  by  necessary 
implication  as  an  incident  to  its  police  power, 
to  light  its  streets,  and  where  the  precise 
method  is  not  eicpressly  provided,  it  may 
either  hire  another  to  furnish  the  lights  or  it 
may  furnish  its  own  lights,  the  power  to  do 
the  thing  unreservedly  giving  the  city  discre- 
tion in  the  choice  of  the  means  it  will  adopt; 
that  the  lighting  of  the  public  streets  and 
places  is  a  purely  governmental  matter,  and 
a  city  having  the  right  to  build  and  operate 
its  own  lighting  plant  for  governmental 
purposes  may  sell  its  surplus  product  to  citizens 
or  elsewhere,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  buying 
and  installing  a  lighting  plant  the  city  is  left 
wholly  to  the  judgment  of  its  council  as  to 
the  kind  and  cost  of  a  plant,  and  when  and 
where  it  shall  buy  and  how  much  at  a  time, 
there  being  only  one  limitation  upon  the 
city,  viz,y  that  it  shall  not  become  indebted 
beyond  the  income  and  revenues  of  the  year 
without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
voting  on  the  question. 

Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
In  accordance  with  the  leconmiendation 
of  Manager  Coleman  of  the  Municipal 
Electric  I^hting  Plant,  the  city  council  has 
passed  a  $60,000  order  for  additional  ma- 
chinery. The  plant  has  applications  for 
$12,000  worth  of  power  annually,  which  it 
cannot  now  supply.  It  is  estimated  that 
interest  and  depreciation  accounts,  and  ind* 


dental  increases  in  expenditure,  would  only 
amount  to  $4,000  annually,  leaving  a  good 
margin  of  porfit.  The  cost  last  year  of  pro- 
ducing each  of  the  273  arc  lights  was  $58.21 ; 
profits  on  commercial  lighting  credited  to  this 
account  brought  the  cost  down  to  $81.11. 
The  items  of  cost  were:  Superintendence, 
$1,800;  depreciation,  $9,664;  interest,  $11,922; 
lost  taxes,  $2,000;  insurance,  $706.  The 
lights  are  nominal  2,000  candle-power  and 
bum  all  and  every  night. 


Warren,  Ohio. 
This  city  is  furnished  light  and  water  by  the 
Warren  Light  and  Water  Co.  The  ci  izens, 
however,  have  decided  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
corporation  and  have  offered  to  buy  its  plant 
at  a  fair  valuation,  but  the  company  is  un- 
willing to  give  up  so  profitable  a  business 
and  has  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  city  on 
any  other  basis  than  an  extension  of  its  fran- 
chise. The  city  refused  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise, and  the  company  announced  that  on  a 
certain  date  the  water  supply  would  be  shut 
off.  Citizens  fiUed  up  tubs  and  barrels  the 
day  before  and  waited  for  the  drought.  A 
compromise  was  agreed  on  at  the  last  moment 
by  which  the  city  gave  a  three  months'  ex- 
tension of  ranchise  and  the  company 
graciously  agreed  to  "negotiate"  with  the 
city.  Further  developments  are  awaited  with 
interest. 


Franklin,  Louisiana. 
The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the 
equipment  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant  in  this,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  the  country,  known  to  history  as  the  new 
home  of  the  Acadian  exiles  celebrated  in 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  This  plant  wiU 
run  25  arc  lights  and  40  incandescents  for 
the  streets  and  will  furnish  current  for  private 
and  oonmiercial  purposes.  It  is  expected  to* 
be  in  operation  by  September  1st. 


Medina,  New  York. 
This  village  of  5,000  inhabitants  has  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  operating  its  own 
water-works.  The  receipts  were  $16,667; 
operating  expenses,  $6,256;  improvements 
and  additions,  $4,428;  interest,  $8,718. 
There  is  general  satisfaction  with  the  results 
and  the  water  consumption  has  been  greatly 
increased  because  of  a  reduction  in  rates  to 
small  consumers. 
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A  Municipal  Bank  Proposed. 
Mr.  Wiujam  Bradford  DuBois  recentlj 
brought  the  question  of  a  municipal  bank 
for  Bajonne,  New  Jersey,  before  the  Civic 
Qub  of  that  city.  The  advantage  to  the 
city  he  said  would  consist  in  its  ability  to  float 
bonds  of  small  denomination  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  which  might  circulate  as  currency. 
Citizens  could  also  deposit  these  bonds  in 
the  municipal  bank  and  draw  checks  against 
them.  The  proposed  securities  would  be 
receivable  for  taxes. 


Oopenhagen's  Street  Oars. 

The  terms  of  the  franchise  held  by  the 
street-car  company  of  Copenhagen  are  re- 
ported to  the  State  Department,  by  our 
Minister  to  Denmark.  They  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

First,  the  fare  must  be  2^  cents,  with 
general  transfers. 


Second,  the  company  must  pay  to  the  oity 
treasury  6  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts. 

Third,  the  company  must  pave  and  main- 
tain between  its  tracks  and  for  two  feet  out- 
side the  rails. 

Fourth,  the  city  reserves  the  right  to 
furnish  the  electric  power  at  an  agreed 
price.  (Out  of  which  the  city  is  now  asking 
a  net  profit  of  $187,600  a  year.) 

Fifth,  the  franchise  expires  forty  years 
from  its  date  at  which  time  ihe  entire  property 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  city  free  of  cost 
and  free  of  incumbrance. 

In  addition  to  these  rigid  conditions  is 
another  which  the  American  Minister  says 
is  lived  up  to  and  that  is  that  every  passenger 
shall  be  comfortably  seated.  This  require- 
ment, says  American  MunicipaliUet,  "would 
make  an  American  street-railway  magnate 
shriek  in  agony."  Ralph  Albertbon. 

Boston,  Mass, 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS 

Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Seeretwy  of  the  Peoirie's  Sorereignty  League. 


The  Montana  Election  Law. 

IN  COMPLIANCE  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  November  election,  reserving  the 
powers  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  to 
the  people*  the  legislature  of  Montana  at 
its  recent  session  passed  laws  for  regulating 
elections  under  -the  amendment;  one  for 
state  elections,  and  one  for  cities  and  towns. 
Both  of  these  biUs  were  approved  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature without  amendment.  The  form  of 
referendum  '* orders"  and  initiative  '* de- 
mands*' is  specified  and  verification  is  re- 
quired by  the  county  clerks,  the  Secretary  of 
State  having  authority  to  accept  signatures 
over  the  veto  of  the  county  clerk.  A  county 
dierk  may  hold  petitions  no  longer  than  two 
days  for  the  first  200  signatures  and  one  day 
for  eadi  additional  ^DO.  The  governor's 
prodamationon  each  vote  to  be  taken  by  the 
people  must  be  published  four  times  for  four 
consecutive  wecJoi  in  one  daily  or  weekly 
paper  in  eadi  county  of  the  state.  The 
tides  of  bifls  may  be  fixed  by  those  who  initiate 


them  or  by  the  Legislative  Committee  or 
those  who  demand  a  referendum,  and  shall 
not  exceed  100  words  and  shall  not  be  con- 
fusing. The  act  provides  that  an  offidal  copy 
of  each  measure  to  be  voted  upon  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  voter  in  the  state  60  days 
before  dections.  In  cases  of  initiated  meas- 
ures the  parties  submitting  a  petition  may 
supply  a  pamphlet  arguing  for  it  and  oppos- 
ing parties  may  supply  a  pamphlet  arguing 
against  it,  and  in  the  case  of  referendums 
any  person  may  supply  pamphlets  for  or 
against,  provided  always  that  all  pamphlets 
be  of  a  specified  size  and  style  and  enough 
furnished  for  aU  voters  and  without  expense 
to  the  state,  and  these  pamphlets  will  be 
mailed  by  the  state  with  the  official  copy  of 
the  measure  to  each  voter. 

The  act  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  towns  and  dties  requires  an 
ei^t  per  cent,  petition  for  the  initiative.  If 
the  initiated  measure  is  not  passed  without 
change  by  the  dty  council  within  60  days  it 
must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum.  A  15 
per  cent,  petition  is  required  to  demand  a 
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special  election.  Ordinances  do  not  go  into 
effect  until  SO  days  after  passage,  and  a  five 
per  cent,  petition  may  demand  a  referendum 
on  any  ordinance.  All  city  referendums 
must  be  advertised  in  full  four  days  in  four 
consecutive  weeks  in  every  daily  and  certain 
weekly  pa{>ers.  Results  of  all  such  votes  are 
to  be  published  also  at  the  public  expense. 
This  law  is  in  force  at  once  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Montana,  there  being  no  con- 
tingent requirement  that  it  be  adopted 
locally  as  in  Nebraska,  California,  and  Iowa. 


A  New  Oharter  for  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

The  recent  Idaho  legislature  enacted  a 
new  charter  for  the  city  of  Lewiston,  which 
in  important  respects  is  similar  to  the  new 
Des  Moines  charter  reported  in  our  last 
issue.  The  citV  is  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  six  councilmen,  who  shall  receive  only 
nominal  salaries,  and  have  the  power  of 
making  all  subordinate  appointments,  full 
responsibility  being  localized  upon  each 
member  as  under  the  commission  system. 

Any  of  these  oflScers  may  be  removed  by 
the  recall,  which  can  be  invoked  by  a  pe- 
tition of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  the  extra 
expense  involved  in  certifying  signatures  by 
the  city  clerk  within  a  maximum  of  $100  to 
be  borne  by  the  petitioners,  an  election  to  be 
called  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  40  days 
after  filing  of  the  petition.  Nominations 
ma}f  be  made  by  petition. 

No  franchise  of  any  kind  shall  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  25  years.  Any 
ordinance  granting  any  right,  franchise,  or 
privilege  shall  after  its  passage  be  published 
in  full  in  a  daily  paper  and  may  not  go  into 
effect  until  after  80  days  after  such  publica- 
tion. If  during  these  30  days  a  referendum 
petition  signed  by  300  voters  shall  be  pre- 
sented the  ordinance  must  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote,  and  prior  to  the  referendum 
the  ordinance  in  question  must  be  published 
in  fidl  for  five  days  in  some  daily  newspaper 
at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  election. 

At  the  expiration  of  any  such  franchise  it 
may  be  provided  that  all  the  property  of  the 
grantee  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places 
shall  without  compensation  become  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Lewiston,  and  the  city 
may  own,  maintain,  operate,  sell,  or  lease 
the  property  so  acquired.  All  ordinances 
making  any  conveyance  or  lease  of  property 
of  the  city  are  subject  to  a  referendum  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  franchises. 


The  initiative  is  provided  for  in  an  ex- 
cdlently  worded  section.  A  five  per  cent, 
petition  secures  action  at  a  general  election 
and  a  15  per  cent,  petition  requires  a  special 
election.  After  the  filing  of  an  initiated 
measure  the  city  council  shall  either  pass  the 
measure  without  alteration  within  20  days  or 
provide  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Any  ordinance  proposed  by  the 
people  and  /ulopted  at  a  referendum  vote 
cannot  be  repealed  or  amended  except  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  until  after  two  years,  and 
the  ordinance  so  amending  or  repealing  such 
a  law  shall  not  take  effect  until  30  days  after 
publication  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  refer- 
endum. 

Any  number  of  initiated  measures  may  be 
voted  on  at  the  same  election,  but  there  shall 
be  no  more  than  one  special  election  within 
a  period  of  six  months. 


New  York  State  InitiatiYe  and  Beferen- 

dam  League. 

We  ahe  ^ad  to  note  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  State  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League,  the  object  of  which  as  stated 
is  *'to  install  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
principle  which  will  render  bribery  futile, 
needed  reforms  possible,  and  the  government 
more  directly  answerable  to  the  people." 
The  following  list  of  officers  appears  on  the 
letter-head:  President,  Hamilton  Holt;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Newell  Dwight  HUlis,  F.  W. 
Hinrichs,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  Josiah  Strong,  and  Rufus  W. 
Weeks;  Treasurer,  George  Foster  Pcabody; 
Secretary,  Henry  B.  Maurer.  Among  the 
officers  and  associates  are  John  DeWitt 
Warner,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  C.  H.  Ingersoll, 
Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  Mayor  J.  N.  Adam, 
John  Ford,  Edwin  Markham,  Robert  Hunter, 
Lewis  Stockton,  and  many  others.  The 
secretary  states  that  he  expects  a  membership 
of  at  least  10,000  by  the  time  this  reaches  the 
readers  of  The  Arena,  and  a  bill  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Empire  State 
senators  for  its  educative  effect  upon  the 
legislature. 


Miscellaneons  Items. 
The  Michigan  legislature  provided  for  a 
referendum  on  its  bill  for  the  direct  nomina- 
tions of  senators,  governor,  and  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Nbw  Britain,  Connecticut,  ia  to  haye  a 
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referendum  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
council  or  the  city  meeting  as  at  the  present 
time  shall  fix  the  tax  rate. 

The  people  of  Birmingham,  Alabama* 
took  a  referendum  recently  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  jail. 

The  Wisconsin  senate  just  before  ad- 
journment passed  a  resolution  to  submit 
the  question  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
to  vote  at  the  next  election  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
5,  but  the  House  having  satiated  its  con- 
science with  the  new  cities'  accounting  law 
and  a  few  other  good  things  killed  the  reso- 
lution. 


Lord  Cecil's  Plan. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  the  English  House 
of  Lords  has  announced  a  plan  for  supple- 
menting the  veto  power  of  the  British  Peerage 
with  a  referendum  power  in  the  people,  thus 
providing  an  instrument  by  which  disputes 
between  the  two  houses  can  be  "Anally  settled. 
He  admits  that  every  constitution  should  have 
idiat  the  British  constitution  now  lacks,  ma., 
provision  for  a  final  veto  power  which  of 
course  in  a  democracv,  shoiild  rest  with  the 
people.  This  plan  has  received  the  unex- 
pected endorsement  of  the  London  Spectator, 
which  has  become  quite  enthusiastic  for  the 
referendum.  It  is  not  appalled  by  the  fact 
that  so  large  an  dectorate  as  the  whole 
British  people  would  be  appealed  to  in  such 
a  caseT  it  discards  as  insignificant  the  fact 
that  many  people  would  neglect  to  vote  on 
the  questions  submitted,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  all  who  did  vote  would  have 
sufficient  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge on  the  questions  at  issue  to  be  able  to 
vote  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  intelligence. 

Items  Prom  Pree  Switzerland. 
A  measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
national  church  was  defeated,  January  23d, 
in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  by  15,090  to 
8,411  votes,  a  total  of  23,501  votes  being  cast 
out  of  a  gross  registration  of  30,928,  or  76 
per  cent.  The  vote  on  the  custom  tax  in  the 
same  canton  called  out  22,643  votes.  On 
June  SOth  Geneva  voted  on  the  same  question, 
dedding  in  favor  of  separation  by  7,656  to 
6322  votes  This  vote  involves  a  change  in 
the  constitutional  law.  The  issue  has  been 
voted  upon  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
rmrjmg  results. 


A  MEASURE  referred  to  the  people  in  the 
canton  of  Orisons,  making  voting  obligatory, 
was  defeated  March  19th,  by  a  vote  of  5,841 
to  5,930.  A  law  concerning  mountain  guides 
was  adopted  at  the  same  election  by  7,561 
votes  against  3,201. 

The  municipal  council  of  Berne  has 
appointed  a  commission  which  is  to  present 
propositions  for  a  system  of  proportional 
representation.  The  council  has  decided  to 
limit  the  number  of  signatures  necessary  to 
an  initiative  demand  to  500.  The  question 
of  optional  referendum  was  put  off  as  was 
the  determining  of  the  manner  of  decting  the 
primary  school  commission  for  which  the 
socialists  demand  election  on  the  system  of 
proportional  representation. 

On  May  12th  the  canton  of  Zurich  rejected 
a  constitutional  amendment  bj  25,916  to 
37,593;  the  electoral  bill  was  also  rejected  by 
26,094  to  38,737;  while  the  bill  concerning  a 
weekly  rest  day  was  adopted  by  51,583  to 
17,892. 

The  vote  in  Berne  on  the  utilization  of 
hydraulic  power  by  the  government.  May 
27th,  was  21,689  for  and  7,296  against.  The 
same  question  was  voted  upon  in  other 
cantons. 

The  people  of  Soleure  voted  in  February 
to  participate  with  the  federal  government 
and  other  districts  that  had  already  voted  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Soleure  to 
Sch5nbuhl. 

The  official  count  of  the  popular  initia- 
tive petition  for  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  absinthe,  April  13th  and  14th, 
reported  by  the  federal  council  was  169,317, 
of  which  167,754  were  found  to  be  valid. 

A  MEASURE  to  repeal  the  restrictions  on 
multiple  office-holding  was  defeated  in  Geneva, 
April  14th,  by  6,210  to  8,266  votes,  this  being 
a  distinct  victory  for  pure  democracy. 


The  Landsgemeinde. 
The  people  of  Uri  and  Glaris  meet  to- 
gether annually  at  Schwytz  in  landsgemeinde 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  At  their  meeting 
this  year  the  assemblage  was  much  larger 
than  usual  and  the  intense  interest  manifest 
indicated  the  struggle  that  was  at  hand 
between  the  authorities  and  the  sovereign 
people.  When  the  town  officials  arrived, 
the  ground   near  the  brid^  cA  W^^  ^1%:^ 
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already  covered  with  people,  and  the  crowd 
continued  to  pour  in.  "The  oldest  inhab- 
itant had  never  seen  such  a  concourse  at 
Schwytz;  there  were  at  least  4,000  persons 
there,"  says  a  local  paper,  adding  significantly, 
''it  gave  the  idea  of  the  purest  democracy." 
Nine  communes,  counting  upon  the  excellent 
financial  condition  of  the  canton,  demanded 
that  there  should  be  given  to  each  commune, 
for  local  uses,  one  franc  for  every  head  of  the 
population,  to  be  taken  from  the  taxes  and 
licenses  of  public  houses.  The  counsel  of 
the  district  opposed  this  and  argued  the 
execution  of  important  projects  of  the  govern- 
ment in  vain.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  voted  for  the  franc.  This  will  take 
effect,  therefore,  in  fifteen  communes  of  the 
canton  and  the  money  will  be  used  for  schools, 
the  poor,  the  roads  and  the  fire  departments. 

Reform  in  Denmark. 
The  Danish  government  in  obedience  to 
pressing    demands    from    the    people,    has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  election  law  of 


municipalities.  The  plan  that  has  been 
prepared  has  been  sent  for  examination  to  a 
commission  composed  of  deputies  of  the  two 
chambers.  The  scheme  has  been  drawn  up 
in  what  is  called  by  the  European  press  *'a 
very  democratic  sense,"  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  right  to  vote  is 
accorded  to  every  inhabitant  having  lived 
more  than  one  year  in  the  community  where 
he  or  she  pays  taxes.  In  addition  to  this 
plan,  and  as  a  correlative  of  universal  suflErage, 
the  parliamentary  conunission  proposes  the 
introduction  of  the  referendum  for  expendi- 
tures of  a  certain  amount  and  for  the  finng 
of  any  new  tax,  *'in  such  a  manner  that  the 
municipal  administration  shall  be  constant^ 
controlled  and  checked  by  the  electors  in- 
terested in  the  good  of  public  affairs.**  *'  Tliat 
which  above  all  characterizes  this  new  pro- 
ject," adds  the  Greneva  Tribune^  "is  that  it 
foretells  on  the  one  hand  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  on  the  other  woman  suffrage." 

Ralph  Albebtbon. 
BoHon^  Ma$9, 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

Bt  Robert  Tyson, 

Saeretary  of  the  Amerioan  Proportional  R«preMntation  League. 


A  Remarkable  Test  Election. 

THE  STRENGTH  and  activity  of  the 
English  Proportional  Representation 
Society  is  well  shown  by  the  test  election 
which  the  society  organized  some  months  ago, 
when  more  than  twelve  thousand  ballots  were 
counted.  My  account  of  it  in  this  depart- 
ment l^us  been  delayed,  but  the  election  is 
none  the  less  interesting  and  worthy  of  note. 

On  a  simultaneous  date  a  preliminary 
article  appeared  in  eight  different  daily 
newsp.'ipers,  calling  attention  to  the  test  elec- 
tion, printing  the  ballots  for  it  and  giving 
expositions  of  the  Proportional  principle. 
Eight  days  afterwards  simultaneous  articles 
again  appeared  in  these  eight  newspapers 
(of  different  shades  of  politics),  describing 
the  test  election  and  its  results. 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  writers  of  these  articles 
were  members  of  the  Proportional  Representa- 
tion  Society.    The   writer   in   the   Morning 

ott   was    "J.    F.    W."— probably    Mr.    F. 


Fischer  Williams,  the  treasurer;  in  the 
Tribune^  Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys,  the  secre- 
tary; and  in  the  Manchester  Ouarditm^ 
Lord  Courtney.  I  quote  from  the  Man- 
chester Qvardian*9  firsU article: 

"The  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  the  assumptkm 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  constituency  re- 
turning five  members  for  which  twelve  can- 
didates have  been  nominated,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  by  the  method  of  voting  we 
recommend  the  different  parties  in  the  con- 
stituencies will  get  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  voting  strength  among  die  five 
elected  members.  Leeds  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  supposed  constituency  being,  in  fact, 
entitled  to  five  members,  but  every  reader 
may  be  recommended  to  conceive  of  a  con- 
stituency in  his  own  neighborhood  formed  by 
the  combination  of  existing  constituenciet  so 
as  to  be  a  fitting  subject  for  the  experiment 
The  twelve  candidates  nominated  are  men 
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known  up  and  down  the  country.  This  was, 
of  course,  inevitable,  since  electors  are  in- 
vited to  record  their  votes  throughout  Eng- 
land. Two  London  newspapers,  the  Morning 
Poti  and  the  Tribune^  are  publishing  the 
▼oting  paper  with  an  explanatory  article  like 
the  present,  the  Manchester  Cfuardian  and 
the  Yorkshire  Post  are  doing  the  same  in  the 
North  of  England,  the  two  Plymouth  papers 
in  my  own  West  Country,  whilst  the  Labor 
Leader  and  the  Woolwich  Pioneer  recommend 
the  iDustrative  election  to  the  consideration  of 
labor  readers." 

Lord  Courtney  went  on  to  explain  in  lucid 
detail  the  principles  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation, the  method  of  marking  ballots,  etc. 
Tlien  foUowed  the  ballot  paper,  etc.,  which 
contained  the  names  of  four  Liberals,  four 
Unionists  or  Conservatives,  and  four  Labor 


The  system  to  be  used  was  the  Hare-Spence 
plan,  which  is  the  one  adopted  and  advocated 
by  the  English  society.  Each  voter  was  to 
mark  several  candidates  in  the  order  of  his 
dioice,  but  his  vote  would  finally  count  for 
one  candidate  only. 

Lord  Courtney's  second  article  in  the  Man- 
jAeslcr  Guardian  described  in  detail  the  count- 
ing of  baUots  and  the  result  of  the  election. 
Its  opening  sentences  will  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  here: 

"We  members  of  the  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Society  can  honestly  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  great  success  of  our  recent 
election.  No  less  than  12,898  persons  sent  in 
good  voting  papers  and  only  20  spoUed 
papers,  and  of  these  20,  three  maliciously 
apofled  their  papers.  Taking  the  fuD  20, 
the  percentage  of  spoiled  papers  was  extremely 
low— much  below  the  average  of  ordinary 
elections.  The  constituency  was  no  doubt, 
in  one  sense  specially  qualified,  since  it  con- 
sisted of  persons  sufficiently  interested  to 
respond  to  our  invitation,  but  the  result  ought 
to  set  at  rest  the  suggestion  that  the  system 
of  voting  proposed  is  too  complicated  for  the 
ordinary  voter.  Any  citizen  is  surely  capable 
of  marking  his  first  and  second  preference  if 
he  cannot  go  further,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
con  tituency  in  this  case  may  be  called  a 
picked  one,  it  must  be  remembered  that  m  an 
ordinaiy  political  contest  the  voters  would  be 
instructed  <iays  and  even  weeks  before  the 
day  of  polling  as  to  how  they  should  mark 


their  papers.     We  need  fear  no  increase  of 
spoiled  votes. 

"The  counting  of  votes  began  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  soon  after  six  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  final  result  was  announced 
before  eleven.  An  interval  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  had  been  allowed  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  zealous  volunteers  who 
conducted  the  count,  so  that  just  four  hours 
were  actually  consumed  in  the  process." 

To  which  I  may  add  Lord  Courtney's 
concluding  words: 

'*We  found  the  experience  of  Wednesday 
evening  easy  and  even  exhilarating,  and  the 
actors  and  spectators  parted  in  great  good- 
humor." 


The  Movement  in  France. 

A  QUARTERLY  magazine  devoted  to  Pro- 
portional Representation  is  published  in 
Roubaix,  Prance,  under  the  title  of  Le  Pro- 
portionnaliete.  This  magazine  gives  a  record 
of  the  various  dectoral  reforms  so  generally 
discussed  in  Prance. 

M.  Charles  Benoist,  the  eminent  Propor- 
tionalist,  has  been  chosen  as  head  of  the 
electoral  reform  group  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  deputies  of  all  parties.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on 
universal  suffrage,  with  some  of  the  most 
talented  men  in  the  Proportional  Represen- 
tation movement  among  his  colleagues;  and 
he  replaces  a  determined  supporter  of  scrutin 
de  lisle  in  the  position.  OUier  noted  names 
on  that  committee  are  MM.  Aynard,  Labori, 
Jos.  Reinach,  Martin  and  Plandin.  All  the 
biUs  before  it  are  not  quite  satisfactory, 
though  they  are  able  attempts  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  party  domination;  at  least  any 
are  better  than  the  present  system. 

Recent  absorbing  political  events  in  France 
have  put  Proportioiml  Representation  in  the 
backg^und  for  a  while,  but  Belgium's  ex- 
ample has  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the 
French  movement  is  widespread.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  there  are  some  interesting 
devdopments  in  France,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  able  and  influential  men  behind  the 
movement  there. 


Ohicago,  Boston  and  Tasmania. 

Thb  nbcbssitt  for  preferential  voting  in 
mayoralty  dections  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
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last  Chicago  mayoralty  election.    Following  the  use  of  the  preferential  method,  by  which 

is  the  newspaper  reporjt  of  the  vote:  an  absolute  majority  is  always  got  by  one 

Busse,  Republican 164,839  ^"^^^^g'   ««   ^^tt*'  ^^^  ^^^7  candidates 

Dunne.  Democrat 151,828  ^^  runmng: 

Bru£ker,  Prohibitionist  . .                        .    6fi75  "  '^^  Typographical  Union  dections  were 

most  interesting,  being  very  closely  contested. 

Majority  against  Busse 6,828  The  election  committee  met  on  the  evening  of 

Plurahty  for  Busse 18.016  ^^e  two  election  days  to  count  up,  and  a 

On  the  preferential  plan,  voters  would  have  ^^^jobcr  of  the  candidates  appeared  to  keep 

marked  a  second  and  third  choice;   then  the  *f"y   7**^   "*•    ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   expressed 

Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  would  have  been  "^^nwelves  as  glad  to  have  had  the  opportumty 

eliminated  after  the  count  of  the  first-choice  ^   f^,  ^^^   ^^   *^®   Hare-Spence   system 

votes,  and  their  votes  transferred  to  either  ^''''^ed    out    when    tested.     For    the    presi- 

Busse   or   Dunne   on   second   choices,   thus  ^f"^„^^  first^^oice  votes  stood  74.  75  and 

concentrating  all  the  votes  on  the  two  strongest  ^f\  ^^^°   T^  ^T  ^»«*"*>"^   **^«  sf«>^<i 

candidates,  and  giving  one  of  them  a  dear  choices  on  the  thirteen  there  was  a  tie,  81 

majority.    This  might  have  elected   Dunne  ^^'    7^\  election    was    awarded    to    the 

instead  of  Busse.  ™*°  ^♦^  *^«  greatest  number  of  firstKihoice 

Boston's  mayoralty  dection  in  1905  was  a  ^^r^'      ,    -.             .       ,  ■                 ,.,»,. 

similar  object-lesson.     The  figures  are  taken  For  the  International  T>rpographicam^^ 

from  Judge  Ruppenthal's  pamphlet:  delegat^hip,  with  six  candidates,  we  had  to 

dedare  four  out  of  the  count  before  reaching 

FitEserald,  Democrat 44,816  a  majority." 

FroUiingham,  Republican 85,936  

Dewey,  Indcpenaent  Republican 11,687  TffA*.^. 

Watson,  Ind4>endent  Democrat 515  a0Z9B. 

I  HAVE  a  number  of  copies  of  Mr.  Berry's 

Fitzgerald    was    therefore    dected    by    a  bill   on   Proxy  Voting,  introduced   into   the 

plurality  of  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.     A  Massachusetts    Legislature.    These    are    at 

preferential  balloting  would  have  proved  that  the  service  of  anyone  writing  to  me  for  a 

he  was  either  first  thoice  or  second  choice  of  a  copy. 

majority  of  the  dectors,  or  would  have  de-  Xhe  state  commission  appointed  to  revise 

feated  mm.  ^^  constitution  of  Holland  has  recommended 

An    editorial    opinion    and    statement    of  ^y^^  adoption  of  Proportional  Representation 
facts  from  far-off  Tasmama  is  apropos  m  j^  the  dections  to  the  States-General.    This 
this  connection.    The  Launceton  Examiner,  -^  foUowing  the  example  of  Holland's  next- 
just   before    the   last   Tasmanian    dections,  door  neighbor,  Bdgium. 
said: 

Professor    John    R.    Commons    of    the 

"In  several  constituencies  at  the  coming  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  issued  a  new 

dections  there  will  be  three  or  more  candi-  ^^^  ^^   Proportional   Representation.     His 

dates,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  may  Publishers    are    the    MacmiUan    Company, 

be  asked  what  possible  chance  is  there  that  ^ew  York  and  London.     I  shall  have  more 

the  party  chosen  wUl  secure  a  majority  of  ^  ^7  *^"^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  «^- 

the  votes  polled  ?    We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Six  hundred  labor  delegates  from  all  parts 

talk  about  the  *will  of  the  people,'  but  under  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  met  in  convention 

our  stupid  dectoral  system  we  go  out  of  our  at  Toronto  on  March  29th  and  formed  the 

way  to  so  arrange  things  that  it  is  next  to  Independent  Labor  Party  of  Ontario.    The 

impossible  to  find  out  what  that  will  really  is."  platform  contains  fourteen  planks,  induding 

"Proportional  Representation  with  grouped 

A  Labor  Election.  constituencies    and    abolition    of    municipal 

Some    Canadian    labor   organizations    use  f*'^^!''   also  Direct-Legislation  through  tiie 

tiie  proportional  and  preferential  meUiods  in  I«>^at»ve  and  Referendum, 

the  dection  of  their  committees  and  officers.  The  membership  of  the  American  Propor- 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  tional  Representation  League  extends  from 

W.  Puttee,  Winnipeg,  gives  an  example  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  New  members 
are  always  wdcome,  and  there  is  suitable 
literature  at  their  disposal*  The  secretary's 
Mkbess  is  10  Harbord  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  membership  fee,  one  dollar,  includes  the 
League's  quarterly  without  further  charge. 

The  American  Proportional  Representa- 
tion League  has  corresponding  members  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  world.    Among  these  are 


Senator  Keating,  Tasmania;  Miss  Catherine 
Helen  Spence,  South  Australia:  Mr.  P.  J. 
O'Regan,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  S.  C.  Cron- 
wright-Schreiner,  South  Africa;  Mr.  Philip 
Jamin,  Switzeriand;  M.  le  Comte  Goblet 
d'Alviella,  Belgium;  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphreys, 
and  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  England. 

Robert  Tyson. 
Toronto,  Canada, 


•• 


COOPERATIVE  NEWS. 


By  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Seeretwy  of  the  Cooperative  AMoeiation  of  Amflrioa. 


Hew  Bight  Belationahip  League  Oom- 

panies. 

THE  RIGHTRELATIONSfflP  League 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  the 
organization  of  its  chain  of  cooperative  stores 
in  the  Northwest.  ^Three  new  county  coop- 
cnUive  companies  have  been  organized  within 
a  month  and  several  stores  added  to  the 
already  existing  county  cooperatives. 

The  Dodge  County  Cooperative  Company, 

with  headquarters  at  Hayfield,  Dodge  County, 

Ifinnesota,  has  been  incorporated  with  an 

authorized    capital   stock   of   $50,000.    The 

capital  stock  dividend  was  fixed  at  7  per  cent. 

and  the  by-laws  which  were  revised  at  the 

January    convention    of    the    League    and 

leoommended  by  them  were  adopted.    This 

town  of  Hayfield  is  one  of  the  best  cooperative 

communities  in  the  state.    A  short  time  ago, 

the  people  of  the  community  organized  the 

Hayfield    Lumber    Company,   capital    stock 

|86,000»  and  it  is  report^  that  this  company 

BOW  has  about  700  members,  being  one  of  the 

Ittgest  ooc^>erative  lumber  companies  in  the 

itate  of  Minnesota.    It  handles  lumber,  coai, 

]*ood,    cement,    tile,    etc.     Because    of    the 

intense  enthusiasm   manifested  in  this  com- 

nmnify  for  co5peration,  a  successful  future  is 

piedirted  for  the  Dodge  County  Cooperative 

Company. 

The  League  also  reports  the  organization 
of  the  Dunn  County  Cooperative  Company 
it  Knapp,  Wisconsin,  with  24  charter  mem- 
bers, llie  cooD^Mmy  has  purchased  the 
itodc  and  fixtures  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
of  Knapp,  who  will  continue  to  operate  the 
bosinev  of  the  new  company. 


Another  new  county  cooperative  was  or- 
ganized at  Hersey,  Wisconsin,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  St.  Croix  County  Cooperative 
Company.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at 
$85,000  and  the  capital  stock  dividend  at  7 
per  cent,  per  annum.  A  proposal  from 
another  firm  of  merchants  in  the  county  to 
turn  over  their  business  to  the  company  was 
before  the  Board  as  soon  as  the  organization 
was  completed,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Work  on  organization  will  begin  there  im- 
mediately and  other  points  in  the  county  are 
ready  to  come  in  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
reached. 

A  new  store  in  the  Scott  County  Coopera- 
tive Company  was  organized  at  New  Prague 
Minnesota,  at  a  most  enthusiastic  gathering. 
There  were  enrolled  as  members  86  well- 
to-do  and  intelligent  Grerman  farmers,  each 
purchasing  one  share  of  stock  at  $100.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  meeting  73  of  these  had 
made  settlement,  and  $6,500  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Maertz,  the  retiring  merchant, 
to  apply  on  the  purchase  of  his  stock  of  goods 
whi  h  had  been  bought  upon  an  agreed  upon 


invoice. 


Free  From  The  Trusts. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  H.  N.  Gaines, 
manager  of  the  Farmers*  Advocate^  of  Topeka, 
speaks  of  the  successful  spread  of  the  cooper- 
ative elevators  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  there 
being  at  present  over  80.  There  are  a  few 
very  successful  cooperative  stores,  one  at 
Olathe  having  achieved  wide  fame,  and  two 
others,  one  at  Hutchinson  and  another  at 
McPherson,  being  well  known.    P«tVs».^  ^^ 
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greatest  progress  along  the  line  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  in  building  farmers'  telephone 
lines.  "The  .'tate  is  becoming  a  network  of 
these  cooperative  telephone  lines."  The 
American  Cooperative  Telephone  Journal  con- 
tains monthly  accounts  of  the  progress  made 
by  cooperative  and  farmers*  mutual  telephone 
companies.  A  recent  issue  reports  the  or- 
ganization of  such  companies  at  the  following 
towns:  Geneva,  Nebraska;  Norton,  North 
Dakota;  Blanchester,  Ohio;  Baraboo,  Wis- 
consin; Northfield,  Wisconsin;  Yellow  Lake, 
Wisconsin;  Pleasant  Hill,  Blinois;  Caroline, 
Wisconsin;  Nez  Perce,  Idaho:  Sullivan, 
Illinois. 


The  Minnesota  Go-operatiYe  Dairies 
Association. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  Minnesota  Coop- 
erative Dairies  Association  was  organized  in 
the  old  state  capitol  building  at  St.  Paul, 
more  than  100  delegates  from  the  various 
cooperative  dairies  of  the  state  being  present. 
The  intention  of  the  association  is  to  ship  the 
butter  produced  by  cooperative  dairies  to  a 
central  exchange  to  be  maintained  by  the 
organization,  from  where  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  Extern  markets.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  association  is  fixed  at  $12,500,  divided 
into  500  shares  of  $25  each,  and  it  is  organ- 
ized under  a  special  act  of  the  last  Minnesota 
legislature  authorizing  dairymen  to  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  butter  products. 

Robert  Crickmore  of  Owatonna,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  association,  states  that  the 
butter  makers  of  this  state  last  year  paid  to 
commission  men  between  $1,250,000  and 
$1,500,000  in  commissions  for  handling  the 
state's  output  of  that  prohuct,  and  as  there 
are  081  cooperative  creameries  out  of  a  total 
of  about  900  creameries  in  the  state,  the  saving 
of  thoee  who  join  the  association  will  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sum  each  year. 


The  American  Society  of  Equity. 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  of 
which  Mr.  J.  A.  Everitt  is  president,  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  establishment  of  coop- 
erative organizations  throughout  the  Mid<Ue 
West.  Many  farmers  of  North  Dakota  have 
recently  organized  under  the  plans  of  this 
society  by  means  of  which  they  will  provide 
themselves  with  a  system  of  marketing  grain 
which  will  keep  the  supply  steady  and  prices 
equitable.  Besides  handling  grains  this  or- 
ganization is  to  deal  in  hay,  broom  com,  etc. 


An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  society  to 
organize  a  cooperative  store  for  union  labor 
patrons  in  Chicago.  The  society  offers  to 
purchase  a  dollar  of  stock  for  every  dollar 
invested  by  the  union  laborers  of  the  city  and 
it  is  their  intention  to  incorporate  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  shares  being  $5  each.  In 
Milwaukee  a  similar  cooperative  store  is 
being  organized.  The  St.  Louis  members  of 
this  organization  have  a  successful  coopera- 
tive store  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Father  J.  Tuohy,  but  this  store  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  labor  unions. 


Ohicago's  Oo-operative  Market. 
Another  report  from  the  Chicago  ChronicU 
concerning  the  proposed  cooperative  market 
to  be  opened  in  Chicago,  says  that  it  is  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  Citizens  Pedlers' 
Association,  composed  of  5,000  pushcart 
pedlers  They  are  planning  to  erect  a  large 
central  market  on  the  lower  east  side,  which 
will  cost  $2,000,000  and  will  occupy  one 
entire  block— 600  x  200  feet.  The  buOding 
is  to  be  two  stories  high,  ^th  a  roof  garden  on 
top  for  the  children  of  the  pedlers.  In  the 
two  floors  below  will  be  5,000  booths.  The 
architects'  plans  for  the  market  have  been 
completed. 

Three  California  Towns. 
The  encouragement  which  a  successful 
cooperative  enterprise  inspires  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  experience  of  three  California 
towns,  Tulare,  Manteca,  and  Tipton.  In 
each  of  these  towns  a  Rochdale  Co5perative 
Store  was  organized  and  Tulare  followed 
with  a  creamery,  a  cooperative  meat  company, 
and  a  Farmers'  Cooperative  Insurance  Conn 
pany.  Manteca  now  has  a  Rochdale  meat 
company  and  a  co5perative  fire  insurance 
company,  and  Tipton,  where  about  a  year 
ago  the  Rochdale  Company  was  organized, 
has  recently  established  a  co5perative  cream- 
ery. This  growth  of  cooperative  enterprises 
promises  to  be  widely  duplicated  in  a  large 
number  of  Western  towns. 


Linden,  Texas. 
A  number  of  negroes  of  Linden,  Texas, 
have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Negro  Farmers'  and  Laborers*  Ekiucational 
and  Codperative  Union,  whose  purpose  as 
stated  in  the  charter  is  "to  induce  the  negio 
farmers  and  laborers  to  cooperate  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  in  the  race  a  disposition 
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to  coSperate  in  buying  their  necessaries  and 
aeDing  their  farm  products  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, promoting  industry  among  the  members 
of  the  race,  educating  their  children  and 
themselves  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  duties  of  good  and 
useful  citizenship." 

Oo-operatiYe  Oommission  Service. 
Ths  Co5PERATrvE  Commission  Company 
composed  of  cattle  shippers  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  having  offices  in  Chicago, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  have 
taken  up  a  fight  against  the  live-stock  ex- 
dianges  which  it  is  claimed  are  unlawful 
combinations  and  are  tr3ring  to  ruin  the 
cottperative  concerns.  The  live-stock  ex- 
dumges  have  forced  the  packing  houses  to 
boycott  the  cooperative  concerns  at  one 
point  by  threatening  to  refuse  to  sell  them 
any  live-stock.  The  oo5perators  sent  a 
committee  recently  to  confer  with  Governor 
Hodi  of  Kansas,  and  to  try  to  secure  state  aid 
in  the  fight. 


cooperative  bujring  which  is  to  be  known  as 
•'The  My  Store."  More  than  100  stock- 
holders are  reported. 


Farmera'  Unions  in  Washington. 
A  NUMBER  of  local  societies  are  being  or- 
ganised by  the  Farmers'  Union  among  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Washington.  La  Crosse, 
with  an  initial  membership  of  20,  and  Pomeroy, 
with  90  members, beingreported  very  recently. 

Oo-operative  Electric  Plant. 
It  IB  reported  that  an  association  of  farmers 
has  been  formed  in  South  Dakota  to  estab- 
lish an  electric  plant  to  be  run  codperativeiy, 
which  will  supply  electric  light,  heat,  and 
power  to  the  farms. 

Mobile.  Alabama. 
A  IaAlBOB  Rochdale  co5perative  society  has 
been  organized  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  They 
have  two  laige  stores,  at  400  and  ¥H  State 
street,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  social 
hall  where  the  members  will  meet  weekly  for 
social  intercourse,  and  the  other  as  the 
merchandise  store  of  the  society. 

Oaps  Ood  Oranberry  Growers. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Cape  Cod  cranberry 
growers  have  formed  a  co<5perative  union  for 
tlieir  mutual  benefit. 


Lincoln,  Illinois. 

ICiNiais   and   laboring   men   of   Lincoln 

linoisv  have  jmned  in  an  organization  fox 


Oo-operatlYe  Ooal  Mine. 
The  Caledonia  Company,  the  only  coop- 
erative concern  to  engage  in  coal-mining  in 
Michigan,  has  worked  out  its  first  shaft 
which  was  sunk  just  south  of  the  city  of 
Caledonia.  The  mine  has  been  in  operation 
three  years  and  is  owned,  officered  and 
worked  by  the  miners  themselves.  The 
miners  have  realized  large  profits  cleaning  up 
$28,000  for  the  three  years.  The  company 
holds  leases  adjoining  and  has  already  sunk 
a  new  shaft  in  a  thick  vein  and  is  taking  out 
coal. 


Snohomish,  Washington. 
Th«e  Snohomish  farmers,  assembled  at 
the  Farmers*  Institute  held  in  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, decided  to  form  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion for  marketing  their  products.  The  session 
of  the  institute  was  made  very  interesting  and 
instructive  by  several  lectures  given  by 
professors  from  the  State  college. 


Farmers'  Union  in  Kansas. 
A  coifvia«noN  was  held  at  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  state  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Ekiuca- 
tional  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
225  local  societies  of  which  exist  in  Kansas, 
with  a  membership  of  6,000. 


Gifford,  Iowa. 
At  Gifford,  Iowa,  a  number  of  farmers 
and  business  men  have  organized  a  coopera- 
tive company  known  as  the  Gifford  Coopera- 
tive Company.  The  enterprise  is  capi- 
talized at  $20,000  and  will  do  a  general  retail 
business. 


Oo-operation  Means  Prosperity. 
The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  H.  T.  Sandergaard,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  experience  of  the 
different  localities  having  cooperative  cream- 
eries is  that  wherever  they  are  maintained 
the  farmers  are  much  more  prosperous  than 
under  other  conditions. 


Allison,  Iowa. 
The  Fabmebs'  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany of  Allison  shows  a  net  gain  of  $2,191.45 
for  the  past  year. 
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Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers* 
Cooperative  Elevator  Company  of  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  shows  a  net  earning  of  $2,064 
from  August  1,  1906,  to  June  1st.  The 
company  has  handled  about  160,000  bushels 
of  grain. 


Orystal  Falls,  MicUgan. 
The  members  of  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
Merchants'  CoSperative  Association  of  Crjrstal 


FaUs,  Michigan,  have  issued  a  contract  for  a 
$18,000  brick  store-building  to  be  used  in 
carrying  on  their  business. 

Two  Minnesota  Villages. 
A  farmers'  cooperative  creamery  has  been 
organized    at    Milaca,    Minnesota,    and    the 
farmers    of    Fairmount    are    planning    the 
building  of  a  cooperative  elevator. 

Ralph  Albertson. 
Boston,  Mass. 


BCX>KS    OF    THE    DAY.* 


By  Right  Divine.  By  William  Sage.  Cloth. 
Pp.  870.  Price,  $1.60.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

THIS  novel  is  worthy  of  special  attention 
at  the  hands  of  thinking  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  fiction.  It  is  a  strong  and 
intensely  interesting  love  romance  dealing 
with  present-day  life.  It  reaches  the  heart 
because  of  its  compelling  human  interest  and 
the  natural  and  convincing  manner  in  which 
the  story  is  told.  It  abounds  in  stirring  sit- 
uations and  there  are  some  Tery  dramatic 
passages.  Though  the  element  of  improb- 
ability is  at  times  present,  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  very  true  to  life,  and  as  a  present-day 
political  study  it  ranks  with  the  best  romances 
of  recent  years.  Indeed,  quite  apart  from  its 
interest  as  a  novel,  its  value  as  a  vivid,  faithful 
and  thought-arresting  pen-picture  of  the 
battle  between  the  corrupt  influences  of  com- 
mercial politics  or  politics  for  personal  en- 
richment and  power,  and  good  government 
or  the  ideal  of  a  noble  free  commonwealth,  is 
so  great  that  it  is  a  work  which  all  friends  of 
free  institutions,  of  fundamental  democracy 
and  clean  and  honest  government  should 
widely  circulate.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make 
for  a  better  day. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  Senator  For- 
dyce,  a  multi-miUionaire  United  States  Sena- 
tor strongly  allied  with  the  interests,  not  only 
for  the  power  he  derives  from  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth,  but  also  because  he  is 
more   or   less    openly   financially   connected 

*Boo]u  intended  for  review  in  Tn  Abbka  should  be 
Addreaeed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Ths 
Arxsa,  Boston,  Maes. 


with  various  commercial  enterprises  from 
which  he  is  reaping  a  princely  revenue. 
Senator  Fordyce's  beautiful  daughter,  Ruth, 
the  heroine  of  the  romance,  is  the  one  being 
in  the  world  who  is  really  and  deeply  loved  by 
the  father, — the  one  person  to  whom  he  loves 
to  turn  from  his  insane  absorption  in  the 
game  of  politics  and  gold.  Ruth  returns  her 
father's  love  with  all  the  intensity  of  an 
idealistic  nature  endowed  with  strong  affec- 
tion, but  she  loves  him  because  he  is  to  her 
the  personification  of  nobility,  honesty,  and 
civic  rectitude.  His  public  addresses,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  are  filled  with  moral 
platitudes,  glittering  generalities  and  lofty 
patriotic  utterances,  and  apparently  issue 
from  a  mind  instinct  with  moral  idealism. 
So  in  his  home,  the  Senator  is  very  careful 
not  to  allow  his  daughter  to  gaiq  an  inkling 
of  his  many  shady  political  transactions. 
He  has  long  been  the  absolute  boss  of  his 
state;  as  much  so  as  were  Quay,  Hanna, 
Gorman  or  Piatt  the  rulers  or  bosses  of  the 
respective  commonwealths  they  so  long  mis- 
ruled and  misrepresented;  as  absolutely  the 
master  of  the  machine  of  the  dominant  party 
as  is  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  the  boss  or  master 
of  the  Republican  machine  of  Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately  for  Fordyce,  his  health 
compels  him  to  leave  America  before  a  con- 
vention was  held  to  nominate  a  state  ticket 
The  corrupt  practices  that  had  long  marked 
the  machine-rule  of  the  state,  and  the  reac- 
tionary and  autocratic  acts  of  the  politicians, 
had  aroused  such  general  discontent  that 
there  was  serious  danger  of  losing  the  state 
to  the  party,  and  the  oppositicm  after  the 
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departure  of  Senator  Fordyce  became  so 
giant-like  that  the  boss's  slate  could  not  be 
pushed  through  in  his  absence.  The  clamor 
for  a  certain  brave,  aggressive  and  high- 
minded  young  statesman  of  the  La  Follette 
stripe  to  lead  the  ticket  was  so  great  the 
convention  got  bejond  the  management  of 
the  masters  of  the  machine,  and  the  popular 
•  joung  leader,  one  Francis  Thayer,  was 
chosen  for  governor. 

Thayer  is  a  man  of  inherited  wealth,  of 
broad  culture  and  upright  character;  but 
beyond  this,  he  is  a  passionate  lover  of  justice 
and  the  fundamental  principles  that  are  the 
life  of  free  government.  Naturally  enough, 
the  genial  but  corrupt  practical  political 
boss.  Senator  Fordyce,  and  the  aggressive 
and  upright  Governor  Thayer  clash,  and 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  governor  has  deter- 
mined to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people 
instead  of  betraying  the  people  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged  few,  a  bitter  war  is 
declared  between  these  two  leaders. 

But  during  a  patched-up  truce  or  lull  in 
the  storm  that  is  to  follow,  the  young  Gov- 
ernor and  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Senator  fall  deeply  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  struggle  between  duty  and  love  that 
ensues  forms  the  master  theme  of  the  ro- 
mance while  affording  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  antithesis  government  for 
the  classes  throu^  the  boss  and  the  machine, 
and  government  for  the  people, — an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  effectively  improved;  for  here 
the  author  lifts  the  curtain  and  takes  the 
reader  behind  the  scenes  where  the  plutocracy 
and  the  minions  of  privilege  conspire  to  de- 
ceive and  despoil  the  people. 

The  chapters  describing  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  the  Governor,  when 
the  latter  refuses  to  appoint  a  corrupt  judge 
to  a  hi^iier  place  on  the  bench  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Sienator,  and  the  vivid  description 
of  the  masters  of  privilege  and  politics  map- 
ping out  their  campaign  for  the  destruction 
of  Grovemor  Thayer  and  the  recapture  of  the 
state  by  means  of  a  lying  platform,  the  es- 
taUishment  of  a  tainted-news  bureau  and  a' 
powerful  opposition  daily,  their  preparation 
for  foredosing  the  mortgage  on  a  church 
where  the  minister  is  sustaining  the  Governor, 
and  other  detaib  of  the  campaign,  are  so 
photographic  and  true  in  character  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  real  value  to  the 
friends  of  good  government  in  the  great 
battle  now  bang  waged  between  the  upholders 


of  class-rule  and  privileged  interests  and  the 
defenders  of  a  democratic  republic. 

This  is  a  book  that  our  readers  should  possess 
and  which,  after  reading,  they  should  start  out 
on  missionary  duty;  for  as  a  story  it  is  so 
strong  that  any  person  who  reads  at  all  will 
enjoy  it,  while  no  one  can  peruse  it  without 
having  certain  truths  vital  to  free  government 
forced  upon  his  consciousness. 


Hundredth  Century  Philosophy.  By  Charles 
Kirkland  Wheeler,  M.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  171 . 
Price,  $1.00.  Boston:  Press  of  James  H. 
West  Company. 

In  reviewing  Dr.  Wheeler's  former  work, 
we  called  attention  to  4he  fact  that  the  author 
was  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking reasoner;  but  we  ventured  the  pre- 
diction that  his  thought  and  conclusions  would 
not  be  readily  understood  or  accepted  by 
present-day  r^ulers. 

His  new  work.  Hundredth  Century  Phil- 
osophy,  confirms  us  in  the  conviction  that 
comparatively  few  readers  in  this  age  of  rush 
and  feverish  excitement  would  take  the  time 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  author  in  his  search 
for  an  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  creation 
and  the  meaning  of  man.  The  very  nature 
of  the  investigation  is  such  as  to  lure  minds 
that  incline  to  speculative  philosophy,  but  in 
th  s  work  all  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  the 
ages  is  discarded,  and  by  more  or  less  abstract 
reasoning  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that 
matter  is  at  the  root  of  all.  The  Absolute 
Reality,  which  he  regards  as  entirely  inscru- 
table, is  not  soul  or  spirit.  He  holds  that 
consciousness  or  mind  is  a  resultant  of  matter, 
or  is  not  primary;  that  matter  is  the  spring  of 
consciousness.  Man  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Wheeler  as  a  by-product  or  by-end. 

The  work,  it  will  be  noted,  is  an  argument 
for  the  materialistic  hypothesis,  but  the 
author,  in  common  with  many  philosophers 
who  essay  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Sphinx  of  Creation,  employs  so  many  vague 
terms  or  terms  which  are  vague  in  meaning 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  that  he  is  difficult  to 
follow.  His  construction  is  also  often  in- 
volved, and  the  confusion  is  at  times  increased 
by  redundancy  in  expression.  To  illustrate 
what  we  have  in  mind  we  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  author's  chapter  on  ''Mind 
or  Consciousness  not  Primary": 


c< 


Now  to  hark  back,  «ka  ^e  V^  ^a^^ « Vs^ 
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moment  to  evolution  proper  again.  Why 
must  we  not  further  in  the  light  of  that 
doctrine  think  consciousness  not  primary 
when  it  is  an  axioniof  it  that  only  that  primarily 
obtains  which,  only  a$  it  ahoidd  primarily^ 
can  at  all;  and  when  consciousness  would 
seem  from  the  condition  of  the  event  of  it 
within  our  observation  of  them  to  be  no  mch 
thing  that,  to  obtain  at  all  it  mtat  aboriginally 
obtainf" 

The  volume  is  written  in  Socratic  form, 
the  Inquirer  questioning  the  Oracle.  The 
following  opening  paragraphs  from  the  first 
chapter  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
author's  style: 

*' Inquirer,  Consciousness,  as  we  know  it, 
would  seem  associated  only  with  matter, 
matter  as  brain,  and  as  dependent  on  it;  so 
that  matter,  which  is  the  foundation,  proxi- 
mate or  ultimate,  of  everything  else,  would 
seem  even  the  foimdation  of  everything 
altogether, — but  is  it  ? 

**Orade.  Yes  and  no;  matter,  as  such,  is 
not  that  foundation;  but  matter,  cv  domethdng, 
is. 

**Inff.  What  do  you  mean  by  matter,  a# 
such,  in  contradistinction  from  matter  as 
something? 

'*0r.  WeU,  take  a  billiaid  ball  (or  a  solid 
cube,  which  would  be  to  the  same  effect),  tie 
a  string  to  it,  and  whirl  it  around  as  rapidly 
as  you  can;  it  will  then  look  to  be  a  ring. 
But  the  billiard  ball  is  not  a  ring,  it  is  a  sphere. 
The  ring,  then,  as  a  ring,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ring,  as  such,  is  the  sphere  as  it  appears; 
and  we  say  that  that,  what  it  appears,  is  not 
what  the  billiard  baU  is  in  itsdf,  or  in  reality, 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  sphere.  But  still  the 
ring  is  something,  something  absolute;  as 
whatsoever  could  be  nothing  save  only  as 
from  which  everything  withdrawn  nothing 
would  be;  and  everything  of  the  ring  with- 
drawn and  the  billiard  baU  would  be,  which 
itself  at  least  something,  not  everything 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  ring  and  nothing 
be.  The  ring,  therefore,  cannot  be  nothing; 
in  other  words,  must  be  something.  But,  as 
something,  it  is  what  the  billiard  ball  is, 
which  itself,  as  I  have  said,  is  at  least  some- 
thing, whatever  more  it  is.  The  ring,  then, 
as  such,  is  not  what  the  billiard  ball  is;  but 
as  something^  it  is. 


«< 


Matter  then,  as  such,  is  not,  but  matter 


as  verily  something,  is  indeed  the  Absolute 
Reality  and  foundation  of  aU  things,  even  of 
consciousness  itself." 

Matter  as  something,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
author  holds  to  be  the  foundation  of  Absolute 
Reality.  Again  reverting  to  the  ring  to  il- 
lustrate his  idea  of  Absolute  Reality,  the 
author  says: 

"Even  though  the  ring  persists  any  moment 
where,  for  that  moment,  the  ball  is  not,  and 
persists  only  by  reason  of  the  eye  and  mind, 
yet  even  then  it  does  so  only  by  reason  of  the 
billiard  ball  first  or  last  still,  since  it  onfy 
obtains  at  all  to  be  anything  to  persist  because 
of  the  billiard  ball. 

"So,  matter  itself,  even  though  a  group  of 
qualities  having  no  existence  independent  of 
the  mind,  has  still,  too,  none  even  with  the 
mind,  but  for  the  Absolute  Reality  and  foun- 
dation of  all  things  beyond,  only  for  which 
once  ever  obtains  our  impression  of  matter  at 
all;  and  so  only  for  which,  once  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  conceivable  contingency  of  the 
momentary  absence  of  the  Absolute  Reality, 
ever  persisting." 

The  author,  after  a  long  discussion  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  man  is  only 
a  by-product,  passes  to  a  consideration  of 
the  main  end  of  creation  or  the  creative  act, 
which  is  treated  as  foUows: 

"But  if  a  man  is  only  a  by-product  or  by- 
end,  what,  then,  is  the  main  product  or  end 
of  the  creative  act  or  activity  ? 

"Why,  the  creative  act  or  activity  itsdf, 
itself  as  realized;  that  act  or  activity  itself  for 
its  own  sake  the  prime  motive  at  the  heart  of 
things;  that  the  infinite  passion;  thai  the 
genius  of  the  universe;  thai  the  mam  product 
or  end,  and  nothing  beyond — or  nothing 
unless  this  perhaps  were  to  include  an  accom- 
paniment or  aftermath  of  ecstasy  of  that  act 
or  activity  as  it  was  to  be  supposed  conscious; 
— everything  else  whatsoever,  even  man, 
even  human  consciousness,  but  incidental 
and  by-product  or  by-end." 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  he  arriTes 
at  a  natural  conclusion  from  the  reasoning 
that  precedes  it, — ^that  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  individual  is  extinction.  On  tfaia  point 
he  says: 

"But  if  .  .  .  you  shall  mean  what  is  the 
fate  at  last  of  the  individual  man,  then  it 
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might  be  answered  that  what  is  the  fate  of 
any  particTilar  wave  of  the  sea,  or  of  any 
particular  blood-corpuscle  of  man's  life- 
current,  namely,  extinction  and  supersedure 
by  others, — ^that  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fate 
of  one  and  another  particular  man,  still  that 
men,  or  roan,  like  waves  and  like  blood-cor- 
puscles, should  go  on  forever  and  ever." 

Notwithstanding  this  lame  and  impotent 
oondusion,  which  we  confess,  from  what  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  of  the  author's 


reasoning,  does  not  impress  us  as  by  any 
means  convincing,  the  author  holds  that  the 
crowning  occupation  of  the  individual  should 
be  the  piursuit  of  truth.  On  this  point  he 
says,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "And  now, 
what,  at  last,  the  crowning  occupation  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  individual  life  ?  " : 

**It  is  this:  when  not  the  passionate  pursuit 
of  truth,  then  the  alternating  experience  in 
consciousness  implied  in — 'I  am  God  in 
Nature,  I  am  a  weed  by  the  wall.'" 


NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 


rpHE  CABLE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  OF 
1  THE  WORLD:  The  July  Arena  contained 
a  paper  on  the  Cable  Ring,  written  in  a  popular 
fl^^  by  the  Hon.  J.  Hknnikeb  Heaton,  M.P.,  the 
diilingiiiahed  English  statesman  who  for  years  has 
led  the  fi^t  for  cneaper  postage  and  a  more  eflScient 
postal  syitem.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Heaton  treats 
ue  subject  of  the  worid's  tdegraph  cables  in  a 
mote  serious  nuumer.  Indeed,  the  discussion  this 
month  will  prove  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  articles  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
this  important  subject  Every  thoughtful  American 
ihouki  carefuUy  read  this  masterly  exposition  of 
llie  manner  in  which  the  great  and  potentially 
beneficent  cables  are  kept  m>m  the  use  of  the 
people  in  order  eoormously  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  a  small  handful  of  men. 


A  SkUetman  FaUhftd  to  the  People's  Trud: 
Every  month  the  line  is  being  drawn  more  and 
more  sharply  betv^een  statesmen  who  are  loyal  to 
llie  pec^e  and  faithful  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  deniocratic  government,  and  the  betrayers  of 
the  people  who  serve  the  feudalism  of  pnvileged 
interests  while  pretending  to  be  loyal  to  popmar 
govenmient.  Tne  indus&ial  autocracy  which  is 
mdermining  free  institutions  and  advancing  to  the 
position  of  mastery  of  the  peoide  and  their  govern- 
ment, through  the  aid  of  Ine  mon^-controlled 
madunes,  the  bosses  and  the  traitors  whom  they 
succeed  in  placing  in  positions  of  vantage,  is  ever 
loyal  to  ilB  own.  TVue^  often  some  part  of  the 
autocracy  will  offer  hostility  to  certun  of  their  men 
in  order  to  deceive  the  people  and  give  the  recreant 
public  servant  influence  and  power  which  he 
could  not  possess  if  the  people  knew  him  as  the 
feudaliam  ci  privileged  interests  knows  him.  But 
when  yon  see  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  unitedly 
opposmg  stutfnfi^  like  Robebt  M.  La  Follette, 
WiLLUM  J.  Bbtan,  Joseph  W.  Folk,  and  Tom 
L.  JoHiiBOir»  you  may  know  at  once  that  there  is  a 
ff  snn,  that  they  nave  been  tried  and  found 
lueotruplible;  thai  they  have  refused  to  sacrifice 


the  pec^e,  to  compromise  in  a  vital  way  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  or  to  betray  the  ideals  of 
free  sovemment  for  the  bribe  of  (nnoe,  power  or 
wealm.  Such  men  are  the  hope  of  the  Republic 
in  the  present  crucial  hour;  and  as  the  masters  of 
the  corrupt  money-controlled  machine  are  loyal 
to  their  own,  so  it  behooves  the  people  to  ndly  as 
one  man  to  the  support  of  statesmen  who  embody 
the  s{Mrit  of  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
— statesmen  who  have  been  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  and  whose  mariced  ability  no  less  than 
their  rugged  micgnt^  makes  them  worthy  of  ^e 
support  of  the  milhons  of  wealth-producers  and 
consumers.  In  this  issue  of  The  Arena  Professor 
William  Kittle  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  gives  a 
very  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  puUic  steward- 
ship of  Senator  La  Follette,  which  we  commend 
to  all  our  readers. 


Hon,  Thomaa  Speed  Moeby  on  Capital  Punieh' 
ment  Like  war,  capital  punishment  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism  that  shames  modem  Christian  dviliia- 
tion.  For  generations  philosopher  and  humani- 
tarians have  pleaded  for  its  abolition,  and  recently 
statesmen  on  various  occasions  have  sounded  the 
note  of  ethical  progress  in  demanding  that  the 
state  shall  set  the  example  of  regarding  the  life  of 
her  children  as  something  samd;  mat  society 
should  be  protected  from  crime,  but  protected 
without  taking  life.  In  this  issue  we  present  an 
admirable  paper  on  this  subject  from  the  able  pen 
of  Thomas  Speed  Mobbt,  Pardon  Attorney  of 
Missouri. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Invaeion  of  European 
SodaUem:  Second  only  in  importance  to  Mr. 
James  MacKate'b  extremely  valuable  paper  on 
Demoeraey  and  Socudum^  that  was  a  feature  of 
the  June  Arena,  is  the  brilliant  and  masteriy 
paper  by  Henbt  Frank  on^  The  Meaning  of  the 
invaeion  of  Eunpean  Sodaiitm,  Mr.  Frank  has 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  question.  He  is  ^ 
student  of  Spengbi,  but  he  Aam%  sAii  iS&Rni% ' 
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oondunvely  that  it  is  impoflsible  to  oonoeive  how 
any  one  can  escape  his  deductions,  that  the  exact 
form  of  slavery  tnat  Spenceb  described  as  a  re- 
sultant of  Sooalism,  actually  obtains  under  the 
present  oligarchicBl  oommeraal  feudalism,  and 
that  it  is  the  despotism  of  concentrated  wealth  or 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  interests  that  has  fostered 
the  rapid  growth  of  democratic  socialism  in  America. 
The  ^nerican  people  are  determined  to  escape 
what  Lincoln  Steffenb  once  so  aptly  described  as 
**a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  rascals,  for 
the  rich,**  bv  reinstating  a  TOvemment  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  tor  the  people"  and 
extending  the  functions  of  government  so  that  at 
least  the  public  utilities  whicS  are  vitally  connected 
with  the  comfort,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  people  shall  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  all  instead  of  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  privileged  few.  This  paper,  is  a 
contribution  that  no  thinking  American  should  fafl 
to  read. 


DanieTs  Vision:  In  this  issue  we  publish  the 
first  part  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  GsoBiSE  Millen 
Jabvis,  a  serious  student  of  ancient  history  and  the 
Old  Testament.  Mr.  Jabvis  is  the  author  of  a 
thouehtPul  work  entitled  The  Bible  Allegories, 
whicnwas  some  time  since  reviewed  in  The  Arena. 
in  it  he  discusses  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment whose  meaninjgs  have  b^en  a  puazie  to  com- 
mentators. He  beheves  that  with  tne  hey  he  has 
given  in  his  work,  the  true  significance  becomes  at 
once  apparent. 

A  Well-Known  Maseachueette  Clergyman  on  the 
Divorce  Problem:  This  is  a  brief  but  well-consid- 
ered article  on  the  divorce  prpblem,  by  the  Rev. 
Roland  D.  Sawyer,  a  well-known  Congregational 
clec;(;yman  of  Massachusetts  and  Secretary  of  the 
Ano-JProfanity  League.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  more  fun- 
dfunental  than  most  clergymen  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  He  sees  root  causes  and  faces  them 
in  an  earnest  and  thought-suggesting  manner. 


Mr.  Linton  Sattebthwait  in  this  number.  He 
shows  how  baseless  are  all  the  shallow  and  men- 
dacious objecticms  that  are  being  advanced  bv  the 
agents  of  the  corpwations  and  the  tools  cl  the 
money-controlled  machine  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  public.  Happily  the  people  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  no  one  can  do  that  and 
fail  to  see  the  pitiful  character  of  the  sophistry  ad- 
vanced by  the  servants  of  privileged  mterests  to 
prevent  the  people  from  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
oenefits  of  aemocratic  or  &ee  government. 


Mr.  Satterthwaifs  Judicial  Charaderizaiion  of 
Direct-LegislaUon:  All  friends  of  Direct-Lesisla- 
tion  will  read  with  pleasure  the  calm  and  judicial 
discussion  of  this  great  and  overshadowing  issue  by 


The  Arena  the  Hxmd-Book  of  Progressive 
Democracy  and  Civic  Reform:  We  nave  received 
a  number  of  strong  words  of  praise  from  our  sub- 
scribers rdating  to  the  Editorial  departments  of 
The  Arena  as  conducted  at  the  present  time. 
One  friend  insists  that  these  departments  are  alone 
worth  far  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
magazine  to  all  persons  interested  in  hve  political 
issues,  and  especiallv  in  the  preservation  of  free 
government.  The  Mirror  of  Ae  Present,"  he  says, 
'^is  a  monthly  mtmsdne  of  ammum'tion  for  friends 
of  the  Repubuc  of  me  fathers,  while  the  departments 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson  ana  Robert 
Tybon  dealing  with  the  news  of  the  day  as  it  relates 
to  PuUic-Ownership,  Direct-Legislation,  Coopera- 
tion and  Proportional  Representation,  make  The 
Abena  a  complete  hand-b(x>k  of  progressive  govern- 
ment and  civic  progress  that  is  not  approached  in 
value  by  anv  other  puUication  in  America  or 
Europe.'*  This  writer  seems  to  express  the  views 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  readers,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  readers  to  the  superb  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Albertson  m  compiling  and  digesting  the 
vital  news  as  it  relates  to  the  great  questions  of 
Direct-Legislation,  Public-Ownenhip  and  Codpera- 
tion,  and  also  to  the  monthly  digest  of  Proportional 
Representation  news  of  the  world,  which  is  being 
camully  prepared  each  month  by  Mr.  Robert 
Tyson,  Secretanr  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League.  They  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  age  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  rq^rd  to  the  great  movements  that 
touc£  free  eovemment  and  lire  so  vitally,  and  Tha 
Abbna  is  t&e  only  magaime  published  tlut  giy«  « 
comprehensive  news  summary  of  progress  m  these 
fields. 


T.    S.    C.    LOWE. 
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We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  possessed  by  them  ; 
They  master  us  and  force  \u  into  the  arena^ 
Where^  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them. — Heine. 
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SENATORIAL  ELECTION  IN  COLORADO. 


By  Ellis  Meredith. 


SUCCESS  in  pditics  is  sometimes 
accidental;  often  it  is  ''the  long 
result  of  time/'  This  is  preeminently 
the  case  in  the  dection  of  Simon  Guggen- 
heim to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
For  nine  years  Simon  Guggenheim  has 
been  a  political  possibility;  at  first  he 
was  sonMthing  of  a  joke;  a  man  who 
was  **easy/*  from  the  politician's  point- 
of^Tiew.  He  bdieved  what  was  told 
him,  spent  money  lavishly,  did  n't  know 
''the  game'*  and  was  considered  avail- 
able whenever  he  might  be  wanted. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  Guggenheim 
campaign  has  been  no  joke,  but  even 
thoae  iSho  regarded  it  as  a  menace,  were 
inclined  to  think  of  the  persistent  little 
man  as  a  kind  of  Lilliputian  Black 
Douglas  who  would  never  be  able  to 
make  good  his  threat  to  secure  the  highest 
oflBce  Bxxy  state  has  to  give. 

Once  upon  a  time  Simon  Guggenheim 
mig^t  have  been  made  senator  by  pop- 
ular vote. .  Once  in  hb  life  he  rose  to  a 
great  occasion  and  did  a  great  thing 
without  fanfaronade  or  blare  of  trumpets. 
Once  in  his  life  he  was  a  popular  possi- 
bility, but  he  had  neither  the  imagination, 
file  breadth  of  vision,  the  experience  or 


the  traditions  to  make  him  realize  his 
opportunity.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
live  up  to  that  ideal  of  duty  and  wait 
until  he  was  old  enough  and  he  might 
have  been  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor. If  he  has  found  it  easier  to  purchase 
success  than  to  steadOy  deserve  it,  he  is 
not  the  first  man  who  has  had  that 
experience. 

It  is  worth  whQe  to  recall  that  historic 
moment,  for  there  are  other  things  to  be 
said  of  this  young  man  that  are  not  so 
'  pleasant.  It  was  during  the  year  1893, 
a  date  that  wQl  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  citizen  of  Colorado.  Chicago  had 
her  fire  and  San  Francisco  her  earth- 
quake, but  Denver  had  '93  when  one 
bank  after  another  shut  its  doors;  when 
one  mine  after  another  in  the  state  shut 
down  and  the  men  flocked  to  Denver, 
and  the  Coxey  Army  inarched  on  Wash- 
ington, and  want  and  despair  were  on 
every  hand  and  men's  hearts  failed  them, 
and  winter  was  coming. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotd,  by  the  mining  men,  the 
operators  and  the  smdter  magnates  of 
the  state,  and  thither  went  Simon  Guggen- 
heim, representing  his  own  interests. 
Probably  he  was  the  youngest  man.  >si 
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the  room,  for  he  was  but  twenty-five, 
and  the  older  men  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  close  the  smelters  and  after 
a  long  discussion  they  decided  that  this 
action  should  be  taken  at  once.  It 
meant  throwing  three  thousand  men  out 
of  employment,  and  leaving  them*  and 
their  families  destitute.  The  young  fel- 
low heed  said  nothing  up  to  this  point, 
when  someone  turned  to  him  and  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  Then  Simon 
Guggenheim  stood  up  and  said  simply, 
"Gentlemen,  the  rest  of  you  can  do  as 
you  like.  Our  smelters  will  not  close 
down,"  and  the  smelters  did  not  close 
down.  If  the  operators  cursed  this 
obstinate  young  man  the  people  blessed 
him. 

Someone  who  knows  it  better  should 
write  the  story  of  the  smelting  industry, 
and  describe  the  growth  of  the  trust  that 
has  ruined'  this  conmiunity  and  built 
that  one,  that  has  made  one  mine  pay 
while  another  exactly  similar  in  location 
and  output  has  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  story  of  the  trusts  is  pretty  well 
known,  however,  and  the  story  of  one  is 
but  a  variation  on  the  history  of  the 
others.  The  smelter  trust  is  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  known  to  the  people  of 
the  West  and  the  Guggenheims  are  its 
head  and  front.  In  1893  Guggenheim 
did  not  care  whether  the  other  smelters 
closed  or  not;  later  he  did  care,  and  he 
closed  them. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  when 
the  political  bee  commenced  buzzing 
about  the  ears  of  Simon  Guggenheim, 
but  nine  years  ago  last  summer,  having 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  he  wished  to 
become  Governor  of  Colorado.  To  un- 
derstand the  situation  at  all  one  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  silver 
question  was  stfll  the  only  issue  talked 
about  in  the  Centennial  State  at  that 
time.  There  were  Bryan  Democrats 
and  Cleveland  Democrats — sometimes 
called  "White- Wings";  there  were  Mc- 
Kinley  Republicans  and  Silver  Repub- 
licans; Senator  Teller  being  the  leader 
of  the  latter  and  the  late  Senator  Wolcott 


of  the  former;  there  were  Populists  and 
"^  Middle-of-the-Road  Populists,"  Senator 
Patterson  being  the  leader  of  the  "  regu- 
lar" organization  while  the  late  Governor 
Waite  was  the  chief  of  the  little  band  of 
"Middle-of-the  Roadere." 

Guggenheim,  who  had  supported  Bryan 
loyally,  with  his  money  at  least,  was 
allied  with  the  Silver  Republicans,  and 
wished  to  secure  the  nomination  of  that 
convention  for  the  governorship.  The 
chairman  of  the  Silver  Republican  State 
Central  Cbmmittee  was  Richard  Broad, 
of  Jefferson  county,  and  he  was  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  Guggenheim  desires. 
So  was  one  D.  C.  Webber,  private  secre- 
taiy  to  Guggenheim.  But  both  of  these 
men  had  been  friends  of  Wolcott 's  long 
before  Guggenheim  had  ever  come  to 
Colorado,  and  Wolcott 's  one  object*  was 
to  prevent  a  fusion  of  the  silver  forces, 
and  secure  control  of  the  Silver  Repub- 
lican organization  as  well  as  of  the 
"straight"  Republicans.  Wolcott's  per- 
sonal interest  was  in  securing  the  election 
of  hold-over  senators  favorable  to  him 
in  \he  senatorial  election  by  the  l^isla- 
ture  meeting  in  1901.  This  was  im- 
possible unless  he  could  prevent  the 
alliance  of  the  other  parties.  It  was 
well  understood  that  Teller  desired  it, 
and  that  Patterson  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  would  favor  a  tripartite  organixa* 
tion  that  would  make  victoiy  certain. 

How  much  of  all  this  was  clear  to 
Guggenheim  no  one  can  tell.  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  many  conferences 
betwe^  his  lieutenants  and  those  of 
Wolcott,  so  many,  that  Teller's  friends 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  party  was 
about  to  be  betrayed.  At  a  conference 
held  in  Denver  in  July,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  SQver-Republican  convention 
in  Colorado  Springs  early  in  September, 
and  Charles  S.  Sprague,  a  newspaper 
m^n  of  that  city  immediately  telegraphed 
the  manager  of  the  opera  house  there, 
Mr.  S.  N.  Nye,  engaging  the  theater  for 
this  occasion.  A  little  later,  when  the 
alliance  between  Guggenheim,  Broad 
and  Wolcott  had  been  perfected  the  two 
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former  went  to  Colqrado  Springs  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Sprague,  called  on  Mr. 
Nye  and  secured  a  receipt  for  $100  paid 
on  the  rent  of  the  opera  house.  The 
jdan  was  to  get  possession  of  the  meeting 
{dace,  pack  the  hall  with  Wolcott  dele- 
gates, nominate  Guggenheim,  and  refuse 
any  fusion  with  the  Populists  or  Demo- 
crats. 

When  Sprague  returned  he  told  Nye 
he  had  been  tricked,  and  Nye  returned 
Broad's  check,  while  Sprague  paid  him 
$225  for  the  lease  of  Uie  building  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb,  acting  for  the  local 
conunittee,  hired  the  building  for  the 
county  convention,  so  that  it  was  let  to 
the  Teller  people  for  September  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth.  In  the  mean- 
time, wherever  it  was  possible  to  secure 
ddegates  favorable  to  the  Wolcott  al- 
liance at  the  various  county  conventions 
this  was  done,  and  with  such  effect  that 
when  the  El  Paso  (Colorado  Springs) 
county  convention  was  held,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  now  a  member  of  the  Rq>ub- 
lican  National  Central  Committee  for 
Colorado,  warned  the  convention  that 
unless  they  guarded  the  hall  they  would 
find  it  occupied  the  next  day  by  delegates 
unfriendly  to  the  principles  of  the  Silver 
Republican  party. 

By  this  time  the  understanding  be- 
tween Gruggenheim^  and  Wolcott  was 
complete.  Guggenheim  was  to  be  nom- 
inatedy  fusion  was  to  be  prevented,  and 
later,  when  the  McKinley  Republican 
convention  met  in  Denver,  it  was  to 
nominate  Guggenheim  as  its  leader. 
On  the  eve  of  the  convention  Mr.  I.  N. 
Stevens  of  Denver  and  District  Attorney 
McAllister  of  Colorado  Springs  advised 
the  McKinleyites  that  '"possession  was 
nine  points  of  the  law,"  Sheriff  Boynton 
cl  El  Paso  county  was  called  in  con- 
ference,  a  train-load  of  gun  men  came 
down  from  Denver,  and  the  opera  house 
was  attacked  from  the  front  and  also  at 
the  side  door.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
first  shots  came  from  the  attacking 
party,  shattering  windows  and  piercing 
doofs,  but  those  who  were  within  re- 


turned the  fire  and  a  man  named  Harris, 
one  of  the  attacking  party,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  Broad  men  remained 
in  possession  of  the  building. 

Both  parties  went  to  the  courts,  and 
held  their  conventions  elsewhere. 

Then  Guggenheim  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  what  is  known  as  "  the  double 
cross."  To  be  sure,  he  had  given  it  to 
Teller  and  the  Silver  Republicans,  who 
had  relied  on  his  good  faith,  but  he  was 
to  receive  it,  and  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  He  found  that  Wolcott  was  not 
for  him,  but  for  an  ex-sheriff  of  Arapahoe 
(Denver)  county.  The  ex-sheriff  'came 
and  told  him  all  about  it,  and  promised 
to  let  him  be  lieutenant-governor,  but 
Guggenheim  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
The  other  leaders  came  and  said  the 
same  thing.  Finally  Wolcott  himself 
appealed  to  Guggenheim  to  get  out  of 
the  way  and  let  the  procession  go  on, 
whereupon  Guggenheim  made  this  speech 
which  sounds  veTy*  like  some  he  has 
recently  repudiated: 

"  I  want  you  men  who  are  opposing  me 
to  understand  that  you  are  down  here  on 
my  money.  I  am  supporting  you,  pay- 
ing your  board,  paying  you  cash.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  must  be 
nominated  for, governor.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  have  preserved  a 
list  showing  the  name  of  every  person 
to  whom  I  have  paid  a  dollar,  and  what 
it  was  paid  for.  If  I  am  not  nominated 
I  will  publish  the  list.  And  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  if  you  nominate 
another  man  that  I  will  spend  $300,000 
to  defeat  him." 

This  interview,  published  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Guggenheim  did  not  deny.  The  fact 
that  the  men  whom  he  addressed  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  an  idle  threat  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  duly  nominated,  and  Senator  Henry 
M.  Teller  came  out  and  said  over  his 
own  signature,  **  I  charge,  as  I  did  in  the 
Republican  convention,  that  he  was  by 
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the  free  and  improper  use  of  money 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  possession  of 
the  high  office  of  governor  of  the  state." 
And  he  did  not  deny  the  charge.  He 
had  bought  and  paid  for  the  office  and 
expected  the  goods  to  be  delivered. 

The  friends  of  Wolcott  would  probably 
claim  that  he  was  never  party  to  any 
understanding  that  Guggenheim  should 
have  the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  whatever 
his  lieutenants  may  have  said.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  and  his  brother,  who 
was  president  of  the  Denver  Club,  had 
not  permitted  Guggenheim  to  become  a 
member  of  that  exclusive  institution. 
In  any  event,  when  the  McKinley  Re- 
publican convention  was  held  in  Denver 
Henry  Wolcott  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor, and  Guggenheim  was  left  facing 
certain  defeat. 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  cast 
about  him  to  see  what  other  alliances  he 
could  make,  and  effected  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  ex-Governor  Waite  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Middle-of-the 
Road  Populists.  They  held  a  behind- 
closed-doors  convention,  to  which  no- 
body was  admitted  without  the  sign  and 
the  pass-word,  and  Waite  nominated 
t^e  smelter  man,  telling  the  story  with 
which  I  have  begun  this  narrative,  and 
concluding  in  these  •  words:  "Mr. 
Guggenheim  said  to  the  Grant  smelter, 
'Simon  says  thumbs  up!'  and  the  Grant 
smelter  put  up  its  thumbs,  and  they 
did  n't  stop  the  smelters  and  the  laboring 
men  and  the  miners  did  not  lose  their 
jobs.  I  believe  that,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  he  is  the  one  man  in  this  state 
whom  we  can  elect  against  aristocracy, 
against  monopoly,  and  standing  upon 
our  principles  as  Populists." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  that  con- 
vention declare  "That  we  as  a  true  body 
of  the  National  People's  party,  accept 
the  declaration  of  the  Honorable  Simon 
Gruggenheim  as  good  doctrine,  especially 
his  position  on  direct-l^blation,  which' 
we  recognize  as  the  most  vital  reform 
that  is  now  before  the  people." 

Simon  Guggenheim  as  the  choice  of 


the  Bloody-Bridled  Waite  should  need  no 
further  conmiendation  in  congress. 

There  was  yet  one  other  possible 
chance  of  support,  and  he  attempted  to  . 
secure  it.  In  Colorado  the  women  vote, 
and  there  was  in  Denver  at  that  time  a 
strong  non-partisan  organization  of 
women,  known  as  "The  Civic  Federa- 
tion," of  which  Mrs.  Sue  H[all  was  the 
president.  Mr.  Guggenheim's  brother, 
William,  waited  upon  some  of  the 
members  •  of  that  organization,  while 
other  friends  of  his  saw  Mrs.  Hall,  and 
offered  to  meet  all  expenses  if  the  women 
would  nominate  a  local  ticket,  which 
would  be  filed  with  the  Guggenheim 
state  candidates  at  its  head.  There 
were  reasons  why  Mr.  Guggenheim 
could  not  be  an  acceptable  candidate  to 
women,  even  had  these  women  been  less 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  silver  than  th^ 
were,  and  they  declined  any  alliance. 

Things  were  not  going  to  the  smelter 
man's  taste.  He  found  it  easier  to  buy 
a  nomination  than  to  buy  any  chance  of 
election,  and  went  East,  foigetting  to 
file  his  acceptance  of  his  nomination. 
Later,  when  all  hope  of  success  was 
gone,  while  he  might  have  still  had  his 
name  placed  on  the  ballots  by  petition, 
he  withdrew.  In  his  letter  of  October 
7,  1898,  withdrawing  his  name,  he  gives 
his  reasons  as  regard  first  for  his  business 
interests,  and  then  to  the  "cause"  of 
the  "Silver  Republican  party." 

But  there  is  another  story.  The 
straight  Republicans  were  determined 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way;  otherwise, 
success  against  the  fusion  ticket,  with 
Chaiies  S.  Thomas  running  for  governor, 
was  impossible.  They  learned  that  Mr. 
*Guggenheim  had  brought  a  suit  in  the 
Federal  Court,  allying  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  same 
time  they  found  a  record  of  his  vote 
locally.  They  pointed  out  to  him  the 
advantage  of  not  having  the  two  facts 
played  up  in  the  newspapexs  as  a  deadly 
pandlel,  and  he  was  aUe  to  grasp  the 
situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  experiment  in 
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politics  cost  Mr.  Guggenheim  $70,000» 
but  probably  it  was  worth  it,  for  without 
it  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  deals  which  have  finally 
put  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
For  this  is  not  a  meie  triumph  of  ma- 
chine politics,  nor  is  it  the  ordinary  story 
of  the  corrupting  of  a  legislature  by  the 
buying  of  votes,  which  is  so  sadly  familiar 
to  us.  Guggenheim  did  not  put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,  nor  rely  upon  one 
campaign  to  give  him  the  necessary 
backing.  He  intended  to  have  the  ma- 
chine, but  he  intended  also  to  have 
**  the  god  of  the  machine" — ^the  Warwicks 
who  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor,  having  been  beaten 
at  the  polls,  a  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  the  Warwicks  to  contest  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  governor, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  something  over 
10,000  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  It  is 
nsdess  to  go  into  the  ramifications  of 
tfiat  dark  and  lawless  piece  of  business. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  expensive.  It 
cost  the  state  some  $128,000  which  the 
taxpayers  have  had  to  meet,  but  it  cost 
the  Warwicks  $50,000  more,  and  they 
did  not  fed  disposed  to  part  with  this 
amount  of  ready  money.  What  hap- 
pened was  UAd  in  this  language  to  the 
members  of  the  seiiate  of  Colorado  last 
Januaiy,  by  Senator  TuUy  Scott: 

''I  am  advised  that  pending  the  so- 
called  contest  for  the  governorship  two 
years  ago,  and  when  the  corporation 
managers  were  in  some  distress,  Mr. 
Gruggenheim  was  called  into  a  room  in 
this  iAtj  to  meet  twelve  others  who 
proposed  that  in  consideration  of  the 
immediate  payment  of  $50,000  by  Mr! 
Guggenheim,  to  cany  on  the  contest, 
that  these  twdve  would  pledge  him  their 
support  for  the  senatorslup,  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  he  could  not 
doubt  the  certain^  of  his  election  with 
fliat  support;  that  after  securing  the 
individual  pledge  of  each  in  the  presence 
of  die   others,   Mr.    Guggenheim   con- 


sented and  paid  the  initial  payment  on 
his  purchase  in  advance." 

Mr.  Guggenheim's  manager  was  the 
same  gentlemen  who  was  at  the  head  of 
his  campaign  nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Richard 
Broad,  of  Golden,  a  quiet,  shrewd 
politician  who  is  accused  of  growing 
wealthy  in  the  Guggenheim  service, 
though  there  are  no  startling  evidences 
of  it.  Perhaps  he  has  suggested  certain 
benefactions  from  time  to  time;  perhaps 
they  have  been  the  outcome  of  resX 
generosity.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim has  given  large  sums  to  several 
causes,  more  especially  to  the  State 
School  of  Mines,  located  at  Golden,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Broad,  the  home  of  the 
recent  secretary  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  Mr.  John  H.  Vivian, 
who  is  now  state  chairman,  and  inci- 
dentally, the  site  of  the  Golden  smelter. 
It  is  also  the  home  of  Morton  Alexander, 
hold-over  senator,  who  refused  to  go 
into  the  caucus  called  by  the  state 
chairman,  and  would  not  cast  his  vote 
for  Guggenheim.  Every  possible  argu- 
ment was  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  his 
party  leaders.  One  of  them  pointed  to 
the  fine  buUding  erected  for  ttie  School 
of  Mines  by  Guggenheim.  **Can  you 
need  any  better  argument  than  that?" 
he  asked  triumphantly.  '^  Is  n't  that 
reason  enough  to  vote  for  this  man?" 

Alexander  is  a  tall,  slender,  dark- 
haired,  dark-eyed  man,  in  fraU  health. 
He  looked  at  his  interlocutor  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  the  other 
way,  and  looking  up  the  valley  pointed 
to  the  silent  Golden  smelter,  closed  by 
order  of  the  trust.  *^Look  at  those 
smokeless  chimneys, "  he  answered.  **  Do 
you  think  the  gift  of  $100,000  makes  up 
for  the  injury  done  this  valley  ?  He  can 
well  afford  to  give;  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  what  he  has  taken  away,*'  and  the 
tempter  was  sUent. 

Having  secured  the  Warwicks,  and  the 
central  machine,  it  would  have  seemed 
that  success  was  certain,  but  Gruggen- 
heim had  had  experience  with  that  or- 
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ganization  before,  and  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  turn  his  fate  and  his  barrel  over 
to  state  headquarters.  Indeed,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  barrel  campaign  was 
a  mistake;  better  fifty-nine  kegs,  one  in 
each  county  in  the  state.  Politics  is  a 
tremendously  expensive  game,  even  when 
no  ill^itimate  expenses  are  incurred. 
Every  county  chairman  is  apt  to  call 
upon  his  state  chairman  for  funds,  in 
addition  to  literature  and  speakers.  When 
the  calls  came  in  Chairman  Vivian  re- 
spo reded  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
theie  was  no  money;  sometimes  he 
asked  how  the  l^islative  candidates 
stood ;  sometimes  he  waited  a  ^ay  or  so, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  wise  he  put  the 
county  chairman  who  needed  funds  in 
communication  with  the  man  who  had 
them,  and  the  relief  was  sent  out  forth- 
with, in  the  shape  of  a  personal  check 
from  Guggenheim.  Once  more  he  was 
in  a  position  to,  say,  "I  want  you  to 
undertsand  that  I  have  preserved  a  list 
showing  the  name  of  every  person  to 
whom  I  have  paid  a  dollar,  and  what  it 
was  paid  for.  If  I  am  not  nominated  I 
will  publish  the  list."  The  legislative 
candidates  may  have  never  seen  a  dollar 
of  the  money;  it  is  not  charged  that  he 
bought  them  personally,  but  hb  keg 
was  in  the  local  headquarters,  and  they 
knew  it,  for  everybody  in  the  state  knew 
it;  every  Democratic  paper  charged  it, 
and  no  Republican  paper  denied  it.  The 
Democratic  platform  stated  specifically: 

"We  directly  charge  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  entered  into  a  compact 
under  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator  is  del^ated  to  the  execu- 
tixe  committee  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company." 

And  no  Republican  orator  denied  it 
on  the  stump. 

The  campaign  was  a  hard-fought  one, 
and  but  that  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  saw 
fit  to  inject  himself  into  it,  running  as 
an  independent  candidate,  and  vilifying 


and  decrying  Alva  Adams,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  whom  he  had  himself 
declared  the  only  logical  candidate,  the 
result  would  very  likely  have  been  the 
other  way;  Lindsey  polled  over  18,000 
votes  and  Hajrwood  over  17,000,  and 
most  of  them  were  a  Democratic  loss, 
while  Buchtel,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  ran  20,000  votes  behind 
the  vote  cast  for  Peabody  two  years 
before.  The  Republican  victory  was 
much  greater  than  even  the  Republicans 
expected,  and  when  the  entire  vote  was 
in  it  showed  that  the  Republicans  had 
seventy  out  of  the  huhdred  members  of 
the  legislature.  Guggenheim's  work  in 
the  counties  had  been  (done  well,  but  he 
left  nothing  to  chance — such  a  chance, 
for  example,  as  a  caucus  called  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature  themselves  for 
a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  various 
matters  to  come  before  them.  A  caucus 
was  called  by  Chairman  John  F.  Vivian 
for  two  o'clock,  December  31,  1906,  and 
all  the  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature  were  there,  and  all  of  them 
were  obedient  to  the  lash  of  the  party 
whip,  save  two.  Senator  Morton  Alex- 
ander, who  cast  his  vote  for  (Jovemor 
MacDonald,  and  Representative  Meile 
D.  Vincent. 

The  resemblance  -between  the  two 
men  is  singular;  a  description  of  one 
fits  the  other  exactly,  save  that  Alexander 
b  a  sick  man,  so  sick  that  the  importuni- 
ties of  hb  friends,  and  both  Broad  and 
Vivian  are  life-long  friends,  worried  him 
into  a  serious  illness.  He  was  stUl  con- 
fined to  his  house  when  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  was  held,  January 
15th. 

But  Vincent  is  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  anyone  needs  to  be,  apparently,  and 
threats  and  cajolings  had  no  more  effect 
with  him  than  they  had  with  Alexander. 
If  anything,  they  but  served  to  make  him 
set  hb  firm  lower  jaw  a  little  more  firmly, 
and  the  steely  glint  of  hb  eyes  grew  a 
little  colder.  He  was  right,  and  hb 
people  were  with  him.  They  had  no 
power  over  him,  and  they  found  it  out 
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BKs  was  the  one  voice  raised  by  any 
member  of  the  majority  against  the 
crime  they  were  about  to  commit.  The 
minority  members  in  the  senate  and 
house  spoke  well.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  more  scathing  speech  was  ever  made 
there  than  that  of  Senator  TuUy  Scott 
from  Teller  who  placed  Honorable 
Charies  S.  Thomas  in  nomination,  and 
in  doing  so  took  occasion  to  review  the 
Guggenheim  campaign  up  to  the  crown- 
ing infamy  when  the  goods  long  since 
paid  for,  were  delivered. 

In  the  house,  Bernard  J.  O'Connell, 
member  from  Qear  Creek,  spoke  elo- 
quently, with  all  the  fire  and  feeling  of 
his  race,  but  after  all  this  was  to  be 
expected.  The  speech  of  Vincent  was 
expected  also,  but  it  was  listened  to  with 
uneasiness  as  well  as  attention.  The 
galled  jade  winced  over  nearly  every 
well-rounded  sentence,  whUe  calm  and 
collected,  Vincent  stood  in  the  aisle,  or 
occasionally  took  a^few  nervous  steps 
that  betrayed  the  strain  he  was  under, 
and  grilled  the  majority  for  an  action 
that  placed  Colorado  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Delaware  and  Montana. 

"  No  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  bolt 
the  promises  and  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  I  know  that  if 
thqr  do  they  can  not  carry  me  with  them, 
if  tfiere  b  not  one  man  left,"  he  said. 
"You  and  I  went  out  before  the  people 
of  Cdorado  and  said,  'We  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  governing  the 
raflway  commerce  of  this  state  along  the 
lines  of  the  National  Rate  I^w.'  What 
did  we  mean  by  it?  Do  you  think  the 
man  you  have  nominated  would  support 
an  extension  of  the  poweis  of  the  National 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  as 
recommended  in  the  last  message  of 
President  Roosevelt?  Let  me  say  to 
you  that  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Clark,  sitting  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  Pueblo,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
American  Smdting  Refining  Company, 
of  which  this  man  is  the  head, 
was  enjbjring  preferential  rates  granted 


upon  a  secret  letter  written  by  the  freight 
and  general  traffic  agent  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  railroad,  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  public  tariff  that  other 
shippers  have  to  pay.  And  yet  you 
expect  this  man  to  support  an  enlarge- 
ment of  those  powers.  The  idea  is 
preposterous. 

"You  cannot  elect  him  without  bolt- 
ing your  platform;  you  cannot  elect  him 
without  repudiating  it  in  spirit  and 
letter.  You  cannot  elect  him  without 
hurling  it  into  the  face  of  the  people  who 
voted  for  you  and  for  me, — ^  We  got  this 
up  to  get  votes,  that  is  all.'  And  who  is 
it  wants  this  man's  election  ?  Is  it  you  ? 
Is  it  the  people  of  Colorado  ?  I  tell  you 
that  five  men,  purporting  to  act  for  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee 
have  bargained  the  election  to  this  man 
in  return  for  contributions  to  the  party, 
and  they  ask  you  to  ratify  it. 

"Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  greatest 
evil  in  this  age  is  the  indifference  to  and 
disregard  of  law  manifested  by  individuals 
and  by  big  business  interests.  Men 
have  become  intoxicated  with  material 
prosperity  and  have  grown  indifferent, 
to  honest  methods — ^the  square  deal  that 
you  and  I  boast  of  to  our  people.  They 
have  conducted  and  operated  their  busi- 
ness in  defiance  of  law,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  to  send  a  man  representing  that 
class  to  the  United  States  Senate  is 
equivalent  to  serving  notice  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  we  care 
nothing  for  him  nor  what  he  represents. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  him,  'You 
will  carry  out  your  enforcement  of  law 
without  our  aid.  We  are  going  to  send 
to  you  a  man  who  is  the  most  conspicuous 
evader  of  law  that  lives  in  Colorado.' 

"  I  hAve  heard  what  Simon  Guggenheim 
represents  in  business.  I  am  opposed 
to  class  representation.  I  would  oppose 
a  representative  of  the  laboring  classes 
]ust  as  quickly  as  I  would  oppose  this 
man.  A  man  who  is  not  a  representa- 
tive of  all  classes  and  of  all  business,  of 
laborer,  farmer,  merchant,  miner,  smelter 
man,  is   not  fit   to   be   the   representa- 
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The  roll  was  called  and  sixty-eight 
votes  were  cast  for  Simon  Guggenheim. 
The  next  day,  in  joint  session,  the  deal 
was  completed,  and  the  little  Hebrew 
was  invested  with  the  toga  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  that  was  more  than  half  of  it 
grim  and  silent.  William  G.  Evass, 
the  great  Republican  "boss"  of  the 
state,  high  in  the  Methodist  church,  D. 
B.  Fairley,  ex-state  Chairman,  and  John 
F.  Vivian,  present  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
Richard  Broad,  Guggenheim's  manager. 
Congressman-elect  Cook  and  a  few  others 
prominently  identified  with  Republican 
politics  were  on  hand  to  see  that  their 
plans  were  consummated.  The  certifi- 
cate was  handed  him,  the  people  filed  by, 
as  they  do  when  the  officiating  under- 
taker bids  them  "'view  the  remains," 
and  it  was  all  over.  Colorado  will  be 
represented  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  six  years  by  a  man  who  could  not 
have  carried  any  single  precinct  in  the 
state  by  popular  vote. 

Guggenheim  made  a  nice  little  speech, 
stilted  and  platitudinous,  and  smiled  a 


pleasant,  rather  unctuous  smile,  and  the 
people  drifted  away. 

Eiefore  the  election  Senator  John  Q. 
Crowley  made  two  attempts  to  have  the 
charges  against  Guggenheim  investigated, 
but  the  rules  were  suspended  and  his 
resolution  expunged  from  the  minutes 
on  the  motion  of  Senator  Milton  L. 
Anfenger,  who,  a  Jew  himself,  was 
perhaps  the  one  really  loyal  and  ardent 
supporter  that  Guggenheim  possessed 
in  either  house. 

Possibly  some  of  these  men  received 
money,  but  this  is  not  charged.  The 
charge  that  is  made  against  them  is  that 
like  "dumb  driven  cattle''  they  per* 
mitted  their  party  leaders  to  barter  away 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  and 
then  made  good  the  bill  of  sale.  Th^ 
permitted  a  handful  of  men  to  betray 
the  party  honor,  and  then  betrayed  ttieir 
own.  They  did  at  the  behest  of  party 
leaders  what  they  well  knew  their  con- 
stituents did  not  d^ire,  and  at  a  time 
when  loyalty  to  principles  has  done  much 
to  supplant  the  mere  party  shibboleth^ 
they  have  bowed  down  to  the  god  of  the 
machine.     Vale!       Ellis  Meredith. 

Denver^  Colorado. 


CfflNATOWN  AND  THE  CURSE  THAT  MAKES  IT  A 

PLAGUE-SPOT  IN  THE  NATION. 

By  Elinor  H,  Stot. 


PREVIOUS  to  the  18th  of  April 
(1906)  the  number  of  Chinese 
living  in  Oakland  was  comparatively 
small;  a  few  blocks  reaUy  comprised 
what  was  known  as  Chinatown.  But 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire  in  San 
Francisco  changed  conditions  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  in  the  mad 
flight  to  a  place  of  safety,  the  Chinese 
came  here  in  droves;  here  they  have 
dected  to  stay.  Jack's  beanstalk  has 
found  a  parallel  in  the  rapidity  of  the 


growth  of  the  new  Chinatown  in  our 
midst.  This  new  section  now  includes 
a  much  larger  area  than  that  formediy 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  quarter  in  old 
San  Francisco,  though  it  can  never  be 
so  picturesque.  The  streets  here  are 
wide  and  levd;  whereas,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco they  were  narrow,  hilly  and  Ori- 
entaUy  dirty,  but  they  were  attractive 
and  interesting  to  artist  and  tourist  the 
world  over,  with  their  l^gh-balconied 
houses,  gay  with  Chinese  lanterns,  bunt- 
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fang  and  many-hued  potted  flowers;  their 
.hum  of  many  voices  in  varying  keys  of 
Chinese  jargon;  their  shuffle  of  many 
feet;  their  hints  of  dark,  winding  pas- 
sage ways.  The  Chinese  love  secrecy 
and  they  found  it  in  old  San  Francisco; 
in  mysterious  underground  cellars  con- 
cealuag  opiutn  dens  and  hiding  places 
for  criminals,  fleeing  from  the  clutch  of 
fhe  law.  There  were  warring  tongs 
whose  appetites  for  feuds  led  to  their 
shooting  up  the  town,  with  the  same 
spirit  and  handiness  which  characterizes 
a  Kentuckian  in  manipulating  a  pistol,  or 
<lrawing  a  cork,  where  jealous  rivals 
killed  each  other — or  one  ran  off  with 
the  almond-eyed  maid  in  dispute.  All 
these  were  features  of  the  old  Chinatown 
in  ^The  Citj  that  was,"  and  all  these 
came  to  Oakland  in  the  days  of  the 
hegura  from  over  the  Bay.  Already  the 
tongs  "have  been  at  it  again,"  six  or 
cij^t  men  have  been  shot  and  killed  in  a 
street  fight  between  the  Hop  Sings  and 
the  Bing  Gongs  over  the  possession  of  a 
slave  girl,  who  had  been  given  by  one 
man  to  another  as  security  for  a  debt  of 
two  thousand  dollars. 

Tlie  Chinese^  men,  women  and  children, 
a  human  tide,  poured  into  Oakland  dur- 
ing those  memorable  three  days  of  the 
fire  in  San  Francisco,  bringing  with  them 
evetything — or  nothings  I  recall  one  of 
a  terror  stricken  group  bidding  the  lady 
for  whom  he  had  worked  a  hasty  adieu, 
saying,  **  Missy  Bennet,  I  so  soUy  for  you 
beclaus  you  so  sick,  I  so  soUy  for  me 
bedaus  I  so  scared,  I  hully  up  to  China- 
town," and  he  too  found  refuge  in  Oak- 
land. Tlius  our  Chinese  population  has 
grown  in  less  than  twelve  months  into 
thousands. 

Tlie  Chinaman  likes  to  live  to  himself, 
and  this  privfl^e  is  accorded  him. 
Talk  about  race  prejudice  against  the 
negio  in  the  South!  It  is  mild  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  race  feeling 
manifested  toward  the  yellow  man  on 
this  coast. 

Tlie  houses  on  the  streets  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese  in  Oakland  were 


mostly  small  and  old,  and  were  of  but  little 
value,  before  the  influx  of  the  Chinese, 
but  have  risen  enormously  in  price. 
The  Chinaman,  however,  has  a  long 
head  and  ''ways  that  are  peculiar" 
when  it  comes  to  business.  His  method 
has  been  to  go  to  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
property  in  the  neighborhood  and  buy  it 
at  any  price  asked ;  this  would  condemn 
the  whole  block,  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  then  buy  at  their  own  price. 

The  old  dwellings  have  been  trans- 
formed by  raising  them  two  or  three 
stories,  making  stores  and  shops  on  the 
ground-floor  and  surrounding  them  with 
alleys  and  wide  awnings.  New  houses 
have  been  hastily  run  up,  in  some  of 
which  are  located  the  club  houses, 
chop  suey  restaurants,  tong  headquarters^ 
gambling  dens,  opium  joints  and  brothels. 
The  en^mble  and  the  atmosphere  give 
the  effect  of  a  strange,  far-off  country. 
These  people  do  not  love  the  white  man; 
the  white  man  does  not  love  them;  but 
they  are  bound  together  by  one  common 
bond — ^money-getting. 

The  quarters  are  small,  and  what  strikes 
one  especially,  is  the  number  of  narrow 
passage-ways  out  of  wide  entrances  with 
wicket  doors  at  the  side.  At  each 
brightly  painted  and  lighted  entrance 
where  these  peculiar  little  wickets  are 
found,  sits,  night  and  day,  on  a  high 
stool,  a  sentinel,  silent,  watchful.  The 
atmosphere  reeks  with  mystery,  secrecy, 
and  suggests  that  behind  those  closed 
doors  are  many  things  that  will  not  bear 
inspection.  Huge  lanterns  swing  gaily 
from  wide  wooden  awnings  and  bal- 
conies, peacock  feathers  wave  above 
signs  over  windows,  and  flags  flutter  in 
the  breeze,  giving  to  the  surroundings  a 
pleasing  medley  of  color. 

A  short  time  since  we  went  into  one  of 
the  gaudily  painted  Chinese  houses^ 
bright  with  flowers  and  flags,  and  bear- 
in  the  sign,  "Chop  Suey,"  to  find  out 
what  that  might  be.  It  is  a  Chinese 
dish  made  of  chicken,  mushrooms,  and — 
I  dare  not  even  guess  what  else.  A 
Chinese   band   was   making  a   horrible 
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din,  the  gongs  were  being  pounded  at  a 
mad  rate,  the  fiddlers  were  fiddling, 
other  unnamable  instruments  were 
squeaking.  It  was  impossible  to  hear 
one's  own  voice.  We  made  a  short  stay 
for  Chinese  music  has  this  quality,  the 
more  you  hear  of  it  the  less  you  are 
reconciled  to  it. 

The  Chinese  are  great  fowl  eaters. 
We  walked  through  feathers  almost 
ankle-deep  on  one  street.  We  saw 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese  dried  and 
mummified,  hanging  by  their  necks,  and 
the  odor  gave  strength  to  the  belief  that 
they  had  been  a  long  fime  "dead." 

A  glance  into  windows  and  through 
open  doorways  showed  many  things 
curious  as  to  shape  and  size,  and  as  to 
smells — unspeakable. 

The  import  trade  is  very  large  and 
Oakland  Is  a  distributing  center.  Heav- 
ily loaded  trucks  file  along  the  streets; 
huge  hales  done  up  in  straw  matting, 
long  coffin-shaped  boxes  neady  bound 
with  bamboo,  boxes  with  bright  covers 
and  queer  lettering  line  the  sidewalks, 
showing  the  volume  of  business  being 
done,  and  explaining  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  why  Chinatown  is  tolerated 
in  Oakland. 

Streams  of  Chinese  ebb  and  flow 
through  the  streets,  chaflFer  and  chatter, 
crouch  on  the  comers  with  small  kits  of 
tools,  busily  at  work,  or  wander  aim- 
lessly about,  some  dirty  and  ragged,  with 
haggard  old  faces,  as  hideous  as  death's 
heads,  smoking  long-stemmed  pipes  and 
dreaming  pipe  dreams — presumably. 
Others  are  smiling,  pleasant  looking  and 
apparently  self-satisfied.  The  long 
queues  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
men  wear  the  same  canoe-shaped  shoes 
and  same  cut  of  garment  as  those  worn 
by  the  women,  and  all  have  that  shuf- 
fling, stealthy  tread,  which  gives  one  a 
sort  of  "beware  behind,"  feeling. 

Crowds  stand  before  the  posters  plas- 
tered on  the  fronts  and  sides  of  houses, 
printed  on  great  sheets  of  bright-hued 
paper.  The  passion  for  color  predomi- 
nates  everywhere.     These  are  bulletins 


and  embrace  all  the  news  of  the  day, 
important  business  meetings,  calls  of 
the  tongs,  etc.  In  addition  to  this 
means  of  publishing  news,  there  are 
three  newspapers  published  in  China- 
town*— progessive  and  liberal — ^with  a 
large  circulation. 

The  Chinaman  who  has  a  family  and 
home  life  is  said  to  be  a  model  husband 
and  father,  out  married  men  are  the 
exception!  A  vast  number  are  unfet- 
tered by  family  ties;  hence  the  slave- 
girl  trade.  Home  making  is  not  a  coolie 
occupation.  The  immigrants  who  cross 
the  Atlantic  usually  bring  their  families 
with  them  and  in  time  amalgamate. 
Not  so  with  the  class  who  cross  the 
Pacific.  From  everlasting  to  everlasting 
he  is — "Chinee."  Since  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  have  come  into  our  posses- 
sion the  slave  trade  has  grown  enor- 
mously. 

The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers 
and  have  all  manner  of  superstitions 
regarding  chance. 

The  women  are  always  an  interesting 
study.  Some  are  wrinkled  and  bald- 
headed,  old  and  haggish;  others  are  fat 
and  gross ;  others  are  slight  and  delicate, 
with  clear-cut  features  and  very  pretty 
and  graceful,  even  though  disguised  and 
handicapped  by  the  ugly  costume  of 
their  native  dre^.  Loose  black  coats 
reach  to  their  knees,  floppy  pantaloons, 
and  feet  encased  in  canoe-shaped  shoes, 
with  whitest  of  white  stockings  "peep 
gayly  in  and  out." 

There  are  class  distinctions  in  dress, 
indicated  by  the  material  of  which  the 
gtirment  is  made — a  sort  of  Chinatown 
"Four  hundred"  distinction;  the  mer- 
chants' wives  wearing  silk  or  satiii 
beautifully  embroidered.  The  head  is 
always  bare,  the  hair  glistening  and 
smooth  with  some  kind  of  glue,  and  is 
dressed  only  once  a  month!  Artificial 
flowers,  jade  hair-pins  and  gold  orna- 
ments stuck  through  these  queer  horn- 
like rolls  make  a  most  fearful  and 
wonderful  coiffure.  They  go  about  in 
groups,  laughing,  chatting  and  shopping 
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with  all  the  freedom  and  zest  of  their 
white  sisters — ^"the  eternal  feminine.** 

The  little  children  are  bright  and 
cunning,  playing  happily  about  the  streets, 
or  fighting  and  crying.  They  are  always 
dressed  in  brilliant  colors  and  as  they 
dart  about  suggest  a  swarm  of  butterflies. 
The  babies  wear  little  trousers  and  little 
aprons  in  gjeen,  red,  pink  and  royal 
purple  and  wear  the  most  curious  skull 
caps  on  their  heads,  with  bands  of  gilt 
around  them,  set  with  imitation  jewels 
and  with  funny  little  ears  lined  with  fur 
sticking  up  at  the  sides,  so  that  viewed 
from  the  rear,  the  child's  head  resembles 
that  of  a  kitten.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  little  girls  of  seven  and  eight 
years,  carrying,  strapped  on  their  backs, 
fat  Chinese  babies  too  young  to  walk 
alone.  These  are  slave-girls.  Going 
into  the  shops  one  may  see  them  standing 
all  day  at  work,  with  the  fat  babies 
still  strapped  on  their  backs.  Think  of 
the  weariness  of  to-day — the  dreary 
future  of  many  to-monows,  stretching 
out  before  them — ^waiting  till  old  enough 
to  be  placed  in  houses  of  prostitution! 
For  it  b  a  well-known  fact  that  girls  are 
kidnapped  or  sold  while  yet  babies — in 
China  and  Japan — and  are  all  their 
lives  familiarized  with  vice.  From  in- 
fancy they  are  trained  to  the  life  of  a 
prostitute. 

In  the  city  schools  the  Chinese  children 
learn  rapidly  and  are  invariably  polite 
and  well-bdiiaved.  In  these  latter  re- 
spects they  are  superior  to  the  American 
^juldren.  That  Chinese  are  not  unob- 
servant is  well  illustrated  by  the  China- 
man, who,  correcting  his  child  for  some 
breach  of  mannerB,  said,  '"  You  all  same 
bad,  likee  Melican  child." 

And  now  I  come  to  that  which  interests 
me  most;  horrifies  me  most;  makes  me 
most  indignant — ^the  slave  trade  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  girls,  right  here 
in  California!  A  business  of  no  small 
pfopottion,  wh^  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  million 
dollars  b  invested  in  it!  and  Oak- 
land' is  doing  its  share.     Furthermore, 


it  is  a  matter  of  common  talk  in  China- 
town that  there  is  a  syndicate  of  white 
men  carrying  on  this  trad^. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  said  recently 
that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
Japanese  women  held  in  slavery  in  this 
State!  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  except  that 
the  number  of  women  held  in  this  vile 
bondage  is  underestimated.  Owing  to 
the  scarcitv  of  Oriental  women  in  the 
.United  States,  Japanese  men  place  their 
women  at  the  dlspasal  of  Chinese  men. 
Famine  and  the  hard  times  following  the 
war  with  Russia  have  been  factors  in 
the  increase  of  the  slave  trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and 
fire  in  San  Francisco  the  soldiers  rescued 
from  the  ^lave  pens  in  Chinatown  about 
three  hundred  Japanese  girls,  many  of 
them  mere  children.  The  soldiers  said 
these  girls  did  not  know  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  were  living!  It  is  true 
there  are  women  held  in  slavery  in  other 
towns  in  the  State,  and  along  the  coast, 
but  we  ought  to  be  sweeping  before  our 
own  doors,  for  quite  recently  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Japanese  prostitutes  have 
been  brought  to  Oakland  and  another 
cargo  was  expected.  In  Oakland,  where 
churches  throw  the  shadow  of  their  tall 
spires  across  this  iniquity  in  the  heart  of 
the  town  and  only  four  blocks  east  of 
Broadway,  the  principal  thoroughfare — 
almost  under  the  eaves  of  the  Court 
House — there  flourishes  in  Little  China 
this  hideous  vice-culture  that  ought  to 
thrill  and  stir  in  indignation  the  woman- 
hood of  city,  state  and  nation.  This 
indescribably  horrible  plague-spot  is  only 
a  little  way  from  the  State  University, 
the  Schools,  the  Churches,  the  Court 
House  and  the  Health  Office!  Sources 
of  educational,  religious,  social,  civic 
and  germ  culture.  Chinatown  is  inocu- 
lating the  community  with  its  virus  and 
dragging  humanity  downward;  and  we 
are  so  blinded  by  money  madness  that 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  evil  whose  very 
toleration  is  morally  disintegrating  to 
society  at  large. 
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The  owners  of  property  met  the  Chinese 
with  open  arms.  There  was  "  big  money 
in  it."  Old  hpuses  were  remodeled  and 
new  ones  builded  in  hot  haste.  Two 
are  especially  noticeable.  The  ground  is 
leased  and  the  buildings  owned  by  two 
physicians  in  good  standing,  a  man  who 
is  in  the  building  supply  trade,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education! 
The  larger  building  is  three  stories  high 
and  is  said  to  contain  600  rooms.  These 
vary  in  size  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
They  are  arranged  in  groups  off  a  central 
passage,  eight  in  a  group,  reached  by 
narrow  hallways  less  than  three  feet 
wide.  These  rooms  and  passages  are 
locked.  On  the  ground  floor  are  shops 
and  on  the  top  floor  a  theater.  There 
is  no  secret  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
these  houses  are  used. 

Entrance  is  denied  white  people.  A 
sign  on  the  door  to  one  of  these  passage- 
ways says  significantly,  "Not  allow  any 
white  person,  only  Chinese,"  but  a  de- 
termination to  aee^  got  a  party  into  the 
middle  court  and  on  every  side  to  the 
height  of  three  stories  Japanese  and 
Chinese  girls  could  be  seen  in  their  little 
rooms.  Some  had  men  visitors,  some 
were  alone.  This  building  is  a  fire  trap, 
and  only  officials  who  are  blind,  but  with 
the  sense  of  ** touch"  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, would  have  permitted  its  erec- 
tion. The  outside  rooms  had  windows; 
the  inner  rooms  were  windowless.  The 
stench  was  horrible. 

The  other  building  is  long  and  narrow. 
It  has  shops  on  the  ground  floor  and  is 
approached  through  an  alley  left  at  each 
end  by  an  outside  stairway.  Here  girls 
can  be  imprisoned  indefinitely,  for  here 
also  only  tlie  initiated  find  their  way  in. 
A  passage  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  led 
to  these  cell  rooms,  seven  by  nine  feet. 
Each  cell  door  had  its  wicket  of  wire 
netting.  Behind  these  bars  were  seen 
the  painted,  pathetic  faces  of  slaves, 
who  shrank  back  as  the  party  ap- 
proached. 

Here  they  live  in  solitary  confinement; 
day  in,  day  out.     Your  sisters  and  mine! 


(Even  the  men  who  visit  them  do  not 
speak  the  same  language).  With  no 
share  in  the  sunny  outside  woild;  no 
sight  of  the  sparkle  of  the  sea;  the 
freedom  of  the  birds;  the  dancing  of  the 
leaves  on  the  trees ;  no  sweet  air  of  heaven 
to  breathe  its  balm  of  healing.  Only 
days  and  nights  of  black  despair  in  the 
bitterness  of  bondage,  under  the  crueltj 
and  bestiality  of  the  Chinele  men,  vdio 
go  in  and  out,  a  steady  stream,  increasing 
in  numbers  as  night  comes  on.  Hie 
outside  windows  are  barred,  but  we 
saw  women's  faces  peering  through  them 
as  we  stood  on  the  street  beneath,  looking 
up  at  them,  with  aching  hearts,  impotent 
to  give  them  aid.  They  sometimes  take 
their  own  lives ;  the  only  way  out  of  their 
misery.  A  women  who  had  dragged 
out  her  life  of  slavery  was  found  just  the 
other  day  hopelessly  insane  from  the 
brutal  treatment  accorded  her  by  her 
owners.  She  was  about  forty  years  old, 
but  looked  twice  that  age. 

While  yet  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
lay  in  desolation  and  ruins,  upon  tfie 
ashes  of  old  Chinatown  men  were  em- 
ployed rebuilding  houses  to  be  used  as 
brothels  and  slave  pens,  and  the  slave 
traders  were  as  actively  engaged  in  their 
sordid  and  shameless  business  as  beioBUi 
The  daily  papers  are  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  graft  trials  now  in 
progress  include  the  charges  of  traffic  in 
slave-girls,  and  state  that  a  Fedend 
investigation  is  going  on  in  r^ard  to  the 
sale  of  human  beings,  who  are  taken 
from  the  auction  block,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  slave  pens;  dens  of  inmiorality  tliat 
even  now  fiourish  in  Baker  Court  and 
Sullivan  Alley.  The  charge  is  made 
that  landing  permits  have  been  issued 
by  white  lawyers  and  notaries  public 
and  that  large  sums  of  money  have  passed 
hands  for  attorneys'  fees  and  ^inci* 
dentals"  connected  with  the  landing  of 
these  women,  who  are  sold  for  $3,000 
and  more;  these  ^incidentals"  alone 
ranging  from  $500  to  $700. 

A  vigorous  protest  has  gone,  also,  from 
Seattle,  to  the  government  at  Washington* 
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against  what  is  asserted  to  be  an  organ- 
ized traffic  in  Japanese  women,  who  are 
being  brought  into  this  country  for  im- 
moral purposes.  In  connection  with 
this  traffic  there  are  said  to  exist  or- 
ganized blackmailers,  who  live  on  the 

hush  money"  collected  from  the  slave- 
giils.  Hundreds  of  these  women  are 
scattered  in  the  logging  and  mining 
camps  and  are  gradually  drifting  into 
the  cities.  Japanese  slaves  are  in  every 
port.  They  seem  especially  adapted  to 
the  trade. 

Slave-girls  are  worth  from  fifty  to 
one  thousand  dollars  in  their  own  coun- 
try! Even  the  most  iU-favored  sell  in 
this  country  for  from  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  dollars!  The  slave  busi- 
ness pays.  There  are  enormous  profits 
in  rentals.  All  that  many  a  man  hath, 
of  sdf-respect  and  humanity,  will  he 
give  for  gold  and  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence, the  Occident  and  the  Orient  meet 
together  and  worship  one  God — ^Money! 

We  need  a  new  "Abolition  Party** 
made  up  of  American  women,  demand- 
ing not  more  restrictive  laws,  but  laws  so 
constructed  and  backed  by  public  opinion 
diat  this  **  covenant  with  death  and 
league  with  hdl**  (to  use  the  old  shib- 
boleth) shall  be  annulled — ^for  the  shame 
of  H!  the  shame  of  it!  is  that  American 
men  are  in  this  infamous  business  be- 
cttoae  ''there  is  big  money  in  it"! — this 
crafle  which  possesses  neariy  all  classes  of 
society;  this  grand  mistake  that  because 
^  a  little  money  is  a  good  thing,  unlimited 
means  is  the  sum  of  all  good" — no 
matter  l}ow  acquired. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  many 
dub  women  ^o  have  said  they  are 
longiiig  to  throw  ihemsdves  into  some 
work  wliich  will   enthuse  and   vitalize 


them,  for  something  to  which  they  can 
give  all  of  themselves.  Why  not  turn 
their  attention  and  energy  to  this  "sum 
of  all  villainies,"  and  to  the  third  partner 
in  this  infamous  compact  to  this  wrong 
done  to  all  womanhood;  this  shame 
which  is  the  shame  of  all  women  ? 

I  listened  to  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
last  year,  in  which  a  minister  said,  in  a 
burst  of  patriotism,  "The  flag  no  longer 
floats  over  slavery."  Within  a  gun-shot 
of  his  own  church  were  the  slave  pens 
and  brothels  of  Chinatown,  and  all  over 
the  land  " The  bitter  cry  of  the  children*' 
— ^Ihe  white  slaves  of  labor!  The  flag 
still  floats  over  slavery.  American  money 
and  American  men  traffic  in  human 
chattels  in  the  market  places,  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Whitman  said  he  "Sometimes  won- 
dered if  he  were  alone  in  something  that 
urged  him  to  serve  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  glory  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, for  die  service  of  humanity." 
When  these  hideous  facts  are  set  before 
them,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  will 
be  a  quick  response.  This  same  "urge" 
18  in  the  hearts  of  our  women;  this  call 
of  true  patriotism,  which  shall,  "in  the 
service  of  humanity"  destroy  forever 
this  league  with  heU.  There  is  a  soli- 
darity among  men,  when  shall  there  be  a 
solidarity  among  women  ? 

That  the  America  we  love  may  be 
truly  the  hope  of  the  forlorn  and  disin- 
herited in  every  land,  for  whom  a  hope 
remains,  and  that  we  shall  yet  sing 
together  our  great  national  hymn,  the 
womens'  voices  leading,  loud,  clear,  sweet 
and  strong,  "  My  Country, 't  is  far  Thee," 
is  my  prayer. 

Elinob  H.  Stot. 

Oakland,  CaL 
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THE  STUDENT  of  human  progress 
who  accepts  the  evolutionary  phil- 
osophy and  sees  in  the  story  of  man  the 
steady  unfoldment — ^the  slow  but  on  the 
whole  onward  and  upward  march  of 
being  to  fuller  expression  and  nobler 
ideals,  will  be  struck  with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ideals  that  are 
the  dynamic  power  of  civilization.  Mail 
is  rising,  but  that  rise  is  not  unlike  the 
incoming  tide,  which  advances  but  to 
retreat,  though  every  onward  sweep 
registers  a  higher  advance  than  that 
marked  before;  and  during  this  eternal 
ebb  and  flow  we  see  nations  born, 
flourish  and  die,  and  civilizations  rise 
and  fall. 

It  is  not  the  phenomenon  that  so  im- 
presses the  philosophical  observer,  how- 
ever, as  the  cause  of  this  rise  and  fall, 
for  in  this  we'  see  the  secret  of  life  and 
death  for  nations  and  civilizations.  Life 
rises  only  under  the  impulsion  of  moral 
idealism.  So  long  as  the  eternal  ethical 
verities  of  love  and  justice,  faith  and 
nobility,  honor  and  int^rity,  and  con- 
secration to  noble  ends,  or,  in  a  word, 
the  spirit  embraced  in  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  all- 
encompassing  love  taught  by  the  Great 
Nazarene,  are  the  overmastering  spirit 
with  a  people  or  a  civilization,  it  moves 
upward  and  onward.  The  compulsion 
of  moral  idealism  or  the  placing  of  the 
spiritual  verities  above  material  consid- 
erations alone  can  ensure  perennial  youth 
to  peoples  or  civilizations.  Under  its 
influence  alone  are  enduring  or  real 
advances  made. 

But  these  periods  of  growth  and  true 
greatness  are  ever  followed  by  reac- 
tionary periods,  when  high  ideals  more 


and  more  give  way  to  material  concepts. 
It  is  no  longer  the  soul  or  spirit,  but  the 
body  and  raiment  that  engross  popular 
attention;  no  longer  the  ideal  of  justice 
and  right,  but  the  desire  for  power, 
pomp  and  luxury  that  forms  the  key- 
note of  the  age;  no  lon^r  character, 
but  reputation  which  receives  first  con- 
sideration; no  longer  what  one  is,  but 
what  he  appears  to  be  to  others;  no 
longer  right  but  might,  or  material 
power,  that  is  the  end  and  aim  of  man. 
These  are  the  days  when  the  high,  fine 
idealism  that  is  the  vital  breath  of  en- 
during progress  gives  place  to  the  de- 
mands of  sordid  materialism  and  ^oism; 
when  nation  and  civilization  flame  forth 
in  the  splendor  of  death,  the  glory  of 
autumn,  a  glory  that  is  almost  always 
mistaken  for  life,  vitality  and  the  per- 
fection of  health. 

When  Rome  was  smitten  in  her  vitals 
and  was  reeling  forward  to  her  doom, 
she  flamed  for&i  in  material  splendor 
and  the  outward  show  of  power  and 
prosperity  that  long  deceived  all  but  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  Empire 
in  the  early  days  of  her  decline.  Men 
saw  not  the  hectic  flush  of  death  in  the 
red  cheeks  and  dreamed  not  of  the 
corruption  eating  her  vitals  under  the 
rich  and  gorgeous  raiment  that  swathed 
her  form.  The  Rome  pf  the^  Caesars 
was  a  Rome  of  materialistic  splendor, 
but  it  was  a  visionless  Rome,  and  there- 
fore a  Rome  smitten  with  mortal  malady. 
There  is  no  more  profound  truth  in  the 
wonderful  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  the  declaration  that  **  Where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

It  is  the  ages  of  material  prosperity, 
of  large  armies  and  the  insistence  on 
centering  the  public  imagination  on 
physical  forces  instead  of  the  compul- 
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sion  of  moral  idealism,  the  ages  of  the 
[Hling  up  of  vast  fortunes  and  the  gradual 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
an  ever-narrowing  circle,  accompanied 
by  the  concentration  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  acquirement  of  power,  wealth  and 
material  acquisitions,  that  mark  the 
destruction  of  nations  and  civilizations; 
and  in  these  periods  men  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  fleeting  things  of  sense 
than  with  the  moral  ideals  that  alone 
can  give  happiness  or  afford  growth  to 
men,  nations  or  civilizations.  As  the 
materialistic  tide  rises,  man  thinks  less  of 
the  appiobation  of  his  soul  than  of  the 
plaudits  of  a  public  trained  to  mistake 
sound  for  sense,  the  transitory  for  the 
enduring,  the  superficial  for  the  funda- 
mental. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  when 
Jesus  trod  the  sands  of  Galilee,  as  is 
shown  by  his  startling  characterization 
of  the  representative  pillars  of  society 
in  His  time. 

The  France  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
dazzled  all  Europe,  but  it  was  a  period 
that  made  the  French  Revolution  in- 
evitable. It  too  was  a  day  wanting  in 
all  high  visions — a  day  when  materialism 
was  the  dominant  note  of  life;  a  time 
when  churchianity  was  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  Christianity  was  absent  from 
the  hearts  of  king,  court  and  aristocracy; 
a  time  when  the  state  church  was  guarded, 
protected  and  sustained,  and  freedom  of 
thou^t  was  exiled  from  the  land. 

Since  the  clqse  of  our  Civil  War  our 
Republic  has  been  steadily  moving  along 
the  lines  of  egoistic,  materialistic  op- 
portunism. The  same  promoting  causes 
that  sounded  the  knell  of  Roman  great- 
ness became  startlingly  apparent  during 
the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  the  past  half -century 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  vast 
fortunes  acquired  largely  by  indirection, 
by  special  privil^e  and  by  farming  the 
puUic  through  monopoly  rights  and  the 
possession  of  power  that  placed  the 
people  at  the  mercy  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing strength  of  an  industrial  feudalism  or 


autocracy  based  on  political  mastership 
and  monopdy  rights,  or  on  corruption 
and  privil^e.  Gradually,  but  quite 
noticeably  to  the  student  of  history,  there 
has  been  a  steady  surrender  of  the  ideals 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  fatal  class-rule  ideals  that  preceded 
the  democi^^tic  epoch  and  that  have 
been  evidenced  in  imperialistic  aggres- 
sion and  the  theory  of  the  right  of  forcible 
subjugation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
And  there  has  been  a  persistent  attempt 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
belief  that  a  nation's  greatness  is  depen- 
dent on  its  military  power,  and  a  corre- 
sponding attempt  ft)  destroy  the  tap-root 
that  differentiates  democratic  govern- 
ment from  class-rule, — an  attempt  to  so 
change  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  republic 
or  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  to  that  of  an 
imperial  republic,  in  which  the  supposed 
servants  of  the  people  become  for  the 
term  of  their  office  the  absolute  masters 
of  the  people.  All  these  signs  of  that 
materialistic  advance  that  speaks  of 
national  and  indivi^al  decay  have  been 
mo^  and  more  in  evidence  until  the 
past  few  years. 

Happily  for  the  great  Republic  and 
for  civilization  at  large,  there  are  to-day 
everywhere  signs  of  a  change;  every- 
where evidences  of  the  gathering  to- 
gether or  union  of  the  forces  of  moral 
idealism;  everywhere  signs  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  old  democratic  spirit  that 
was  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Among  the  positive  factors  that  are 
making  for  a  moral  renaissance  are  our 
singers  whose  brains  have  peen  touched 
by  the  fire  from  the  spiritual  altars. 
One  by  one  they  are  sounding  the  higher 
notes,  embracing  the  nobler  ideals  and 
seeking  to  awaken  the  gold-drugged 
conscience  of  a  great  people.  These 
workers  are  the  true  heralds  of  the 
morning.  Every  one  is  hastening  the 
day.  The  seed-thoughts  thus  scattered 
abroad  cannot  fail  in  a  large  way  to 
neutralize  the  false  ideals,  the  militarism. 
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materialism  and  commercialism,  that  go 
hand  in  hand  and  that  make  for  moral 
death. 


II. 


Among  the  younger  of  these  singers  of 
advancing  civilization,  these  priests  and 
priestesses  of  moral  idealisn^  of  democ- 
racy, of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity, 
is  Margaret  Ridgely  Partridge.  In  her 
most  recent  poem,  "The  Call  of  the 
Lyre,"  published  in  Harper*a  Magazine 
for  August  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Partridge 
voices  the  master  ideal  or  thought  that 
must  fire  the  true  poet  of  progress.  In 
speaking  recently  of  this  beautiful  little 
creation,  the  poet  expressed  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  strong  conviction  that  urges 
her  pen  and  gives  color  to  her  verse; 
and  inasmuch  as  her  words  lift  the  veil 
as  it  were  and  give  us  an  intimate  and 
informing  glimps^  of  the  thought  and 
ideals  which  are  to  many  of  her  poems 
what  the  potter's  wheel  is  to  the  clay,  we 
give  them  to  the  reader: 

"•The  CaU  of  the  Lyre,"'  said  Mrs. 
Partridge,  "is  a  direct>peal  to  the 
ideal  against  the  material — a  summons 
to  Poetry  to  regain  her  almost  lost  posi- 
tion of  power  and  influence  in  the  actua} 
life  of  to-day.  I  feel  strongly  concerning 
this  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  ennobling 
and  directly  inspired  of  all  the  arts,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  Poetry  should  not  be 
as  prominent  and  subtle  a  factor  in 
modern  life  as  music,  art,  or  prose  litera- 
ture. To  express  in  lyric  form,  the  great 
idea  of  relating  poetry  to  modern  con- 
ditions, in  such  a  manner  that  by  finding 
beauty,  truth,  God,  in  all  things,  the 
appeal  must  in  the  end  be  universal. 
*Tlie  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,* 
though  the  human  heart  may  be  unre- 
sponsive to  its  music;  but  it  is  there 
that  the  great  revival  of  poetry  must 
take  place.  When  we  come  to  the 
understanding  of  the  message  of  poetry, 
its  beneficent  power  and  uplifting  charm 
and  influence,  then  will  it  become  as 
spiritual  and  actual  a  need  in  every-day 
lite  as  music,  color  or  form." 


How  well  the  poet  has  succeeded  in 
her  high  purpose  is  seen  from  the  poem, 
which  we  give  below:* 

• 

"In  a  worid  ^here  all  voices  are  praying. 
For  the  things  that  a  day  disavows. 
For  the  chaplets  of  rose  that  decaying 

Will  not  leave  a  stray  leaf  on  mit  dtowb — 
O  daughters  and  sons  of  the  Lyre! 

A  loftier  message  is  yours. 
Immortal  with  lyncal  fire 

And  Love  that  endures. 

"As  of  old  when  the  hosts  of  the  nation 
Were  led  forth  to  the  thuiklers  of  war. 
By  your  torch  were  they  stirred  to  elationt 

Aiad  their  Light  was  outpoured  fnnn  your.  Star! 
Overthrow  the  false  creeds  that  assail  you. 

Reestablish  your  truth  among  men. 
Till  they  need  you,  and  love'  you,  and  .hafl  mi* 

And  crown  you,  as  msnl   ' 

"In  the  G>urts  that  are  song^ess  thou|^  golden 
With  the  greeds  and  the  eains  of  the  tlirong^ 
F^m  whose  eyes  your  ^re  licht  is  wiflihoMbaj 

Recreate  your  white  TempM  of  Song! '     ' 
By  the  side  of  the  statue. of  Mammon 
In  his  garments  and  tissues  of  gold. 
Interwoven  with  jewels  that  summon 

The  world  to  beholdl—     • 

"Refashion  jrour  statue  of  Beauty, 

Rose-white  and  lithe-4imbed  as  a  boy. 
And  consign  to  the  pale  UpB  the  du^ 

Of  song  from  the  wdhpings  of  josjl 
In  his  hand  the  unperishmg  j^re, 
In  his  heart  immemorial  youth. 
And  his  eyes  shall  be  stellate  with  fire — 

Resplendant  with  TMbI 


"And  his  voice  shall  be  golden  and  . 
Full  of  thunder,  iHt)phetic,  his  wQrds» 
Soaring  skyward,  unfettered  and  feaitas 

As  tne  lyrical  music  of  birds. 
He  shall  visit  Uie  lowly  with  fire. 

He  shall  sandal  with  wings  the  unihod,- 
He  shall  comfort,  interpret,  inspire — 

A  priest  and  a  god. 

• 

"O  daughters  and  sons  of  the  Lyre! 
Foregather,  exult,  and  rqoice 
In  the  strength  of  your  mystical  quire, 
In  the  luminous  star  of  your  cnoioe! 
Wake  the  heart  of  the  people  with  rapture, 

Voice  their  sonow,  tnetr  lau^ter,  their  wrongt 
And  vnth  faith,  reinstate  and  recapture 

The  Kingdoms  of  Songl** 

In  a  poem  called  ^The  Message" 
Mrs.  Pitrtridge  gives  voice  to  a  great 
truth  that  all  poets,  artists  and  men  and 
women  of  true  insight,  of  genius  and 
imagination,  must,  we  think,  often  have 
fdt  when  enjoying  the  master  works  of 

*From  Haroer^M  Magaxme,    CcfgjiifjdU   1M7, 
by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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Greece,  of  Italy  and  of  other  lands. 
There  is  present  almost  perfection  in 
form  and  grace,  marvdous  outpicturing 
of  all  that  marks  man,  save  that  subtle, 
elusive  spiritual  quality  which  we  call 
the  soul.  To  picture  Uiis  is  the  august 
mission  of  the  twentieth  century  sculpture 
and  artist,  and  this,  we  think,  is  being 
done  to-day  in  a  larger  degree  than  at 
any  other  period.  Never,  we  believe, 
has  sculpture  brought  out  the  character 
or  conveyed  the  idea  that  makes  a  human 
being  more  than  something  beautiful — 
the  divine  light,  as  it  were — as  to-day. 
And  as  man  climbs  the  spiritual  Alps,  as 
his  perception  of  the  great  eternal 
verities  becomes  clearer,  this  master 
message  of  the  artist  will  find  fuller  and 
fuller  expression.  The  true  poet  is  ever 
a  prophet,  and  these  stanzas  from  **  The 
Message"  reveal  the  true  prophetic  in- 
sight: 

"Earth  still  awaits  the  artist  hand 
Tliat  shall  reveal  on  stone  or  scroll 
The  deqs  unuttered  moods  that  sweep 
Their  subtle  fires  through  the  soul. 

"We  see  upon  the  human  face 

Shadows  of  things  bcr^nd  our  ken, — 
StiU  unportrayed  tneir  silent  grace. 
Their  message  still  untold  to  men. 


M 


«« 


Artists  with  god4ike  sldU  ha^e  wrou^t 
The  pageants,  passions,  deeds  of  life, 

Infonned  the  Panan  stone  with  thoujriit, 
Minted  the  hues  of  peace  and  strue. 

But  who,  as  yet,  behind  the  veil 
Of  human  flesh  has  wrought  so  long 

That  al  his  master  touch  the  Soul 
Becomes  the  key-board  for  his  song? 

'Whose  fingers  to  his  chosen  art 

TVanamute  the  things  his  insight  know»^ 
The  tapestiy  of  mind  and  heart. 

Where  fancy  blooms  and  impulse  grow»— 

'To  sudi  peffection  that  the  form 
Seems  out  a  mould  of  tissues  frail, 

Tliroiu^  wfaidi  the  spirit  shines  alone 
Al  ttiou^  the  chaiioe  shone  the  GraiL 

'The  future  holds  this  artist-priest. 

Who  waits  tin  his  divining  tod 
Shall  bioasotp  in  the  soul  oiinan 

And  maniiM  the  truths  of  God."* 


In  ""Hie  CSifldren  of  the  Mind''  we 
bave  a   fine   po^ic   concept   freighted 


with  suggestive  thoughts  exquisitely  ex- 
pressed: 


44 


« 


K 


« 


<C 


4< 


The  children  of  the  Mind!    Their  steps  resound 

Alonff  the  silent  corridors  of  dream; 
Their  shining  brows  wiUi  laurel  wreaths  are  bound. 

Their  eyes  with  visions  beam. 

We  speed  them  to  the  waiting  world — each  heart 
FuU-freighted  with  its  theme  of  prose  or  rhyme; 
They  sedc  their  destined  place  in  every  art. 

In  every  land  and  dime. 

They  flash  their  life  upon  the  storied  page. 
Fulfilling  ill  or  well  their  glowing  tasks; 
They  animate  withjoy  or  tragic  rage 

The  drama's  hollow  masks. 

LiApiired  with  sparks  of  bri^t  IVomethean  fire 

Thejr  wake  to  life  the  marUe*s  death-like  sleq). 
Or  strike  to  sai^hic  strains  the  lyric  lyre 

l^th  music  sweet  and  deq>. 

Heroic  ones  there  be  whose  enterprise 

Takes  form  in  deeds  renowned  from  pole  to  pole. 
While  others  bear  in  consecrated  guise 

Their  message  to  the  soul. 

Children  of  Thought  and  Love,  immortal  twain  I 

Fair  offspring  of  the  soul's  prof oundest 
Who  gave  ye  birth  has  known  the  sacred  pain 

And  joy  of  motherhood. 


"Mid-Course**  is  the  title  of  a  poem 
that  is  a  sermon  in  itsdf,  carrying  as  it 
does  a  lesson  of  profound  significance — 
a  lesson  that  we  wish  could  be  burned 
into  the  consciousness  of  every  young 
man  and  women  in  America  to-day. 
Ufe*s  pathway  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of 
lives  diat  promised  great  success  and 
which,  if  they  had  pursued  some  fine 
ideal  with  faiUi  and  steadfast  purpose  to 
attain,  would  have  achieved  victory. 

"Midwaj,  of  times,  acroas  life's  ocean  faring. 
The  wmd  that  filled  our  ship's  brave  sails  seems 

The  heart  al  anchor  lacks  its  wonted  daring. 
The  hands  that  steer  forget  their  high  intent 

*'Star-bom  adventure,  wrecked  in  indedsioni 
When  ships,  however  noble,  are  tiie  sport 
Of  every  storm  that  modes  in  wild  derision 
The  hewmman  seddng  an  undu^ted  VoxX. 

"O  faltering  marinerl  whose  mt  beclouded 
May  not  bdiold  the  harbor  tnrou|^  the  ni^t. 
In  mists  of  doubt,  in  shades  of  tempests  shrouded^ 
Still  gaard  your  early  vision  of  its  tightl 

'^Through  dark  mid-ocean  terrors,  specter  haunted, 
Towara  triiAtaoever  land  yon  hokf  most  fair. 
Believe— with  luth  in  God  and  ship  undaunttd— 
The  Compass  in  your  soul  can  guide  you  thonl** 
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Another  fine  waif  containing  an  ethical 
fact  ol  deep  import  is  found  in  these 
lines  entitled  **The  Perfect  Life'*: 

"Ye  who  would  lead  the  Perfect  Life  should  pause 
And  measure  well  its  meed  of  joy  and  pain,  ^ 
Light  loves  renounced  for  true  love's  deeper  gain. 
Self-sacrifice  that  scorns  the  world's  applause, 
Tlie  Mystic  Way  once  taken,  that  withdraws 
The  soul  from  things  unlovely  or  profane. 
Against  the  scented  garlands  that  would  diain 
A  spmt  captive  to  their  flowery  laws. 

"And  yet,  as  ye  bdiold  the  dark  diagraoe 
Of  sordid  souls,  and  their  unblessed  estate, 
Then  turning,  see  some  pure  uplifted  face, 
And  on  those  Eastward-frontmg  brows  date, 
That  bright,  imperishable  beauty  trace. 
Unborn  of  Earth — how  can  ye  hesitate?" 

The  true  poet-heart  goes  out  to  all  in 
need  of  the  strong  arm  or  the  loving 
heart, — all  who  are  groping  for  the  light 
or  are  calling  for  balm  for  wounds  of  the 
soul,  with  a  wealth  of  feeling  that  carries 
help  to  all  who  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  thought  expressed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  to  the  night  we  have  one 
of  these  heart  cries  of  the  poet  nature 
which  are  present  like  threads  of  gold  in 
the  messages  of  all  the  finest  lives,  from 
before  and  since  the  days  of  the  peerless 
Nazarene: 


f« 


« 


Not  for  myself.  Oh  ebon  skies!  this  night 
My  voice  would  rise  beyond  thy  f artist  star. 

Noquest  or  hymn  of  praise  hath  urged  the  flight 
Ot  my  deep  prayer  to  thy  vast  depths  afar. 

But  for  the  head,  bound  like  Christ's  with  thorn. 
For  hands  that  dasp  the  cross  and  bear  no  crown. 

For  those  who  lose  the  world  and  know  its  soom. 
The  bahn  of  thy  still  heights  I  would  odl  down. 

For  souls  that  waver  betwixt  thou^t  and  deed. 
And  stand  inert  amid  dim  ways  that  cross, 

For  Hps  bereft  by  doubt  of  prayer  and  creed. 
For  tears  that  tell  some  unfoigotten  loss. 

Bend  over  these,  deq>-bosomed  Mother,  Ni^^tl 
The  weak  who  falter,  and  the  strong  ^o 

From  thy  deep  silences  of  starry  Uaoi 
Bestow  thy  peace  upon  their  trouUed  sleq>. 


Mrs.  Partridge  is  very  versatile.  Her 
poems  deal  with  many  themes;  with 
human  aspirations  and  emotions;  with 
life  in  its  varied  aspects  and  the  dream 
that  haunts  the  imagination  and  floats 
before  us,  guiding  to  tibe  spiritual  Canaan 
^  in  olden  time  the  shining  doud  led 


« 


Israel  from  the  bondage  and  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land. 
At  times  she  gives  us  fine  pictures  of  the 
country  or  suggestive  contrasting  scenes, 
in  which  the  spirit  that  pervades  country 
and  city  is  vividly  outlined  in  a  few  strong 
lines.  Here  are  two  poems.  The  first 
is  entitled  ''Berkshire,"  and  in  it  we 
have  a  charming  pen-picture  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  haunts  in  fair 
New  England: 

"I  know  not  if  when  bridal  mists  of  day 
O'erhang  the  leafy  forehead  of  thy  hills, 
1 13ce  thee  best,  O  place  of  flowers  and  may— 

Or  if  when  night  fulfils 

"The  whiroered  promise  of  her  twilight  dreams 
And  folds  thee  sleq>ing  to  her  darkened  side, 
When  stars,  like  fallen  comets  in  thy  streams. 

Shine  through  the  misty  tide — 

"Or  if  when  throu^  thy  sylvan  solitude 
Runs  rioting  the  scnx^ry  of  spring. 
When  song  is  given  to  every  thnish^  mood 

And  life  to  every  wing. 

"Thv  lands  are  fairer — or  when  crowned  with  ^d. 
And  scariet  robed,  the  harvest  wealth  attained. 
Thy  woodland  ways  of  flyins;  flame  unfold, 

flaunting  the  glory  gained. 

"But  whether  blooming  or  deflowered  hills. 
The  hauntinff  ima^  of  thy  gracious  face 
Hei^tens  the  Eiudhmg  hours  of  joy  and  fills 

The  nours  of  pain  with  grace. 

"Beneath  the  benison  of  alien  skies. 

In  lands  whose  beauty  would  our  love  estrange. 
Thy  charm  still  holds  the  fancy  and  defies 

The  subtlety  of  change. 

'A  vision  of  the  loveliness  of  things 

To  carry  through  the  city's  crowded  mart; 
A  fadeless  memory  that  blooms  and  singi 

Deep  cloistered  in  ^  neart*' 

The  companion  poem  is  entitled  **  Near- 
ing  the  City."  In  the  first  section  we  see 
the  poet's  power  as  a  descriptive  artist 
Indeed,  so  vivid  in  description,  so  rich  in 
clear-cut  imagery  are  the  lines  that  the 
reader  actually  sees  and  feds  the  fading 
away  of  the  charm,  glory  and  witchery 
of  the  country  as  the  train  rushes  into  the 
bustling  suburbs  of  the  mighty  modem 
mebtrom  we  call  the  city.  The  last 
section  admirably  complements  the  lines 
that  have  gone  before  and  leave  a  fine 
feding  widi  the  reader.  The  country 
imd  the  dty  alike  have  their  purpose  for 
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hose  who  have  the  seeing  eye,  the  strength 
o  become  masters  rather  dian  to  be  mas- 
credy  and  to  reflect  the  best  that  is  resi- 
ient  in  the  soul : 

''The  quiet  hills  stretched  far  behind. 
The  swift  train  cut  the  broad;  green^  plain 
like  some  mad  stream  of  impube  blmd. 
That  rushes  headlong  towara  the  main. 
The  peace  of  apple  trees  in  bloom 
No  longer  wooed  the  soul  to  dream. 
While  songs  of  hillside  brooks  made  room 
For  harsher  sounds  of  brass  and  steam. 
The  keen  electric  thrill  of  life 
Rose  vibrant  through  the  smoke-vefled  air; 
Already  tra£Bc's  noisy  strife 
Foffeboded  the  unrest  of  care. 
Not  ey'n  the  memory  of  the  thrush 
Outpouring  lyrics  o'er  the  fold,  ' 

Could  drown  the  cries  or  still  the  rush 
Of  those  who  bartered  health  for  gokL 

*'Yel  in  this  maze  of  complex  ways. 
Where  time  is  all  too  brief  for  dreams. 
With  heart  still  stirred  perchance  by  days 
Spent  long  ago  near  wulowed  streuns — 
Ijie  Chila  named  Thought,  who  hither  came 
From  guardian  faJU,  from  cradling  mead. 
And  Mmed  through  God  or  lure  of  fame 
To  master  Life— became  a  Deed." 

The  following  poem  entitled  ''The 
Dream-Child/*  which  was  first  published 
in  Harper\  has  been  widely  copied  and 
\b  said  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of 
ICiB.  Partridge's  little  poems  :^ 

"^^dun  cncirdin(j  arms  he  lies. 

That  shdter  lum  fnnn  all  sa^e  lore, 
U^ifting  dream-inspired  eyes 

ui  wondenncnt  to  smiles  aboTe; 
The  warm  floki  curls  are  closely  pressed 
Against  ead  lonely  mother^s  breast 

*TIm^  touch  the  curis,  th^  see  the  smile, 
Taegr  feel  the  arms  that  diluting,  bless— 
These  wistful  mothers,  whoL  the  whfle 
In  Joy,  their  phantom  babes  caress; 
Ai  Mary,  by  the  ChristrChild's  side, 
Eacli  keqps  eternal  Christmas-tide. 

"It  maj  be  thj^  shall  never  know 

SftTe  in  hh  dreams  this  child  embrace, 

Tliat  tiieir  full  love  must  ever  flow 
In  fancy  round  a  sUent  ^Moe — 

Tlieir  Vsgm  bestow  their  treasure  where 

The  biased  vision  fades  to  airl 

"Yel  cradled  aoainst  Age  and  Death 

Eadi  holds  ner  dream-diild  sweet  and  warm; 
TEme  cannot  still  the  slumbering  breath. 

No  mie  shall  change  the  roundec*  ' 
Deep  qoialged  In  the  mother  heart, 
mmX  Vile  can  breast  and  dream-diild  parti" 

•ftomfljwai^  MagoMM.    Copyist;   1900, 


Here  is  a  little  heart-song  thatjl^will 
appeal  to  almost  all  readers : 


**Salt  whistling  wind  for  the  home^umed  sail. 
The  siren  song  for  the  sea. 
The  nightingale  for  the  lotus  vale, — 
But  me  voice  of  my  love  for  me! 

''The  lighthouse  flame  tot  the  angiy  deq>. 
The  star  for  the  twili^t  tree. 
The  flashing  dream  through  the  mists  of  sleq>. 
But  the  eyes  of  my  love  tor  met 

''The  buried  pearl  tar  the  ocean  bed. 
The  egg  for  the  tree-swung  nest. 
Rare  gems  and  gM  for  the  crowned  head — 
But  the  heart  of  my  love  is  besti 


« 


Oh  heart  of  mv  lovel  Oh  voice.  Oh  eyesi 

All  gifti  of  the  world  to  me 
Are  as  ropes  of  sand,  since  I  've  found  life's  prize 

And  its  star  and  its  song  in  Thee!" 


Mrs.  Partridge  has  many  ancestors 
whose  lives  have  been  and  are  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration,  teaching  lessons  of 
loyalty  to  ideals  and  the  patriot's  high 
duty,  constancy  to  friends  in  time  of 
peril,  and  other  lessons  which  render 
precious  those  who  journey  with  us  on 
life's  road.  Her  great-great-great-grand- 
father was  Chancellor  Livingstone,  who 
held  the  Bible  by  which  Greorge  Wash- 
ington was  sworn  into  office.  Her  great- 
grandfather was  Commodore  Ridgely  of 
Baltimore.  Another  ancestor  hx>m 
whom  she  is  directly  descended  was 
Katherine  Douglass,  or  the  Kate  Barlass 
of  Bossetti's  poem,  the  lady-in-waiting 
to  James  the  Second's  Queen,  who  by 
making  her  arm  serve  as  a  bolt  through 
the  iron  bars  of  the  door  saved  the  King's 
life,  giving  him  time  to  escape  from  his 
enemies. 

But  our  poet  is  a  true  American.  She 
holds  with  Bulwer  that 

"  Not  to  the  ^ast,  but  to  the  future  looks  true  nobility. 
And  reads  its  Uason  in  posterity." 

She  is  a  woman  of  modesty,  refinement 
and  culture.  She  has  travded  exten- 
sively and  being  a  student  and  lover  of 
art  has  utilized  her  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  wealtii  of  the  ^oAA!^  «s\.  cix^fib- 
tions  that  are  acceBaVVAe  to  ^Qafc  Vxk^Asx 
in  the  great  cenUra  ci  «^^  O^^  ^cAA., 
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even  extending  her  quest  for  the  beautiful 
from  the  world-famed  ancient  art  centers 
to.  the  galleries  of  Russia,  Scandinavia 
and  Finland.  This  education  has  nat- 
urally broadened  and  enriched  her  im- 
aginative vision. 

From  early  childhood  she  evinced  a 
passion  for  poetry.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion we  recently  asked,  she  said: 

• 

"  Poetry  I  have  always  read  and  loved, 
I  might  say  from  the  time  when  I  was  but 
four  years  old  and  could  repeat  almost 
half  of  *Locksley  Hall.'  My  first  poem, 
*The  Battle  of  Trenton,*  of  seventy-four 
lines,  was  published  when  I  was  fourteen, 
in  the  Mail  and  ExpreaSt  having  won  a 
prize  in  that  paper.  During  the  ensuing 
years  I  wrote  when  the  ciJl  came,  fre- 
quently publishing  in  the  minor  maga- 
zines, but  without  any  serious  or  definite 
aim.  It  has  been  only  during  these 
last  few  years  that  I  have  been  conscious 
of  the  message  of  my  poetry  and  of  a 
sacred  duty  to  fulfil  in  giving  my  gift, 
however  small,  to  the  world.  This 
purpose  and  determination  are  growing 
daily  with  my  growth,  as  is  also  the  con- 
viction that  poetry  must  more  and  more 
reflect  the  perfect^  the  joyous,  the  hopeful 
and  inspirational  moods  of  life  and 
character,  and  cut  out  the  suggestions  of 
sorrow,  melancholy,  and  the  subtle 
shadows  of  the  soul's  moods,  if  the  poets 
of  to-day  would  be  oomtrvcHve^  uplifting 
and  a  true  inspiration  to  their  times.*' 

Her  recent  poems  have  appeared  in 
leading  and  popular  magazines,  chiefly 
in  Harper%  The  Century  and  Scrilmer*s. 
Some  have  appeared  in  LippincM^s  and 
Muneey^s, 


There  is  noticeable  in  her  work  a 
steady  growth,  not  only  in  literary  ex- 
cellence but  in  the  thought  and  purpose 
underlying  the  creations.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  steady  unfoldment  of 
character,  the  constant  awakening  to 
the  graver  and  grander  meaning  of  life; 
and  we  imagine  the  congenial  com- 
panionship which  she  enjoys  with  her 
husband,  the  famous  sculptor,  WiUiam 
Ordway  Partridge,  is  also  a  never- 
failing  source  of  inspiration,  for  Mr. 
Partridge  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
gifted  sculptors  of  America,  but  he  is 
also  a  true  poet,  a  man  of  imagination 
and  of  heart,  whose  fine  humanitarian 
feeling  is  only  equalled  by  his  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  We 
close  this  little  sketch  with  a  magnificent 
tribute  of  pure  love  which  we  imagine 
was  inspired  by  the  poet's  artist-lover* 
who  is  also  husband,  councillor  and 
sympathetic  critic,  whose  judgment  is 
most  highly  prized  by  the  devoted  wife. 
The  stanzas  are  entitled  ''  I  Take  Thee 
As  Thou  Art." 

"I  take  thee  as  thou  art,  O  j^eftt  of  aoul! 
A  friend  that  Life's  deep  ndes  ha^e  drawn  to  mflb 
Nor,  envious,  seek  to  know  the  joy  or  dole 

That  shaped  thee  to  such  wondrous  sjmmeliy; 
By  what  lone  ways  thy  spirit  reached  thoae  httg^ 

Where  all  the  neat  of  soul  forever  are. 
What  love  uphela,what  sorrow  vexed  thy  i^ght*— 
It  is  enough  to  fed  thee  there — a  star! 

"Life  turned  thee  on  his  circlinff  ^ed  of  Tiiim^ 

TiU  forth  thou  earnest  from  the  dreams,  the  fltnte 
Ai  scHne  creation  of  a  thou^t  sublime 

That  ever  haunts  an  artist,  wakes  to  life 
The  senseless  marUe,  and  nud  hopes  and  laan^ 

Stands  oift.  a  Truth  against  the  dinging  cJod 
So  I  bdudd  thee,  graven  from  the  yeara» 

IVeed  from  their  bondage  by  the  hand  of  God.** 


B.  O.  Flowkr. 


Boston^  Mens, 


WILL  PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  INCREASE  OR 
DIMINISH  POLITICAL  CORRUPTION. 

By  CiiARENCB  Ahthur  Rotse. 


THAT  our  political  and  business 
world  is  pregnant  with  far-reach- 
ing and  fundamental  reforms,  that  dem- 
ocracy is  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle 
with  plutocracy,  requires  no  argument. 
Our  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
filled  wi&  evidences  of  a  moral  awaken- 
ing, investigation  follows  investigation 
disclosing  the  extent  to  which  monopoly 
has  grown  and  &e  imperative  need  of 
action  if  we  would  escape  a  condition  of 
induBtrial  feudalism.  It  is  generally  agreed 
diat  the  eighteenth  century  doctrine  of 
Ibmms  faire^  the  notion  that  that  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least,  must  be 
definitdy  abandoned.  That  doctrine  de- 
veloped from  an  industrial  system  of 
individual,  unorganized  effort  and  a 
conception  of  government  as  a  thing 
imposed  on  the  people  by  a  superior, 
privfl^ged  class.  The  conception  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  organized  co5peration  of 
llic  whole  people  is  &e  achievement  of  the 
nin^eenth  century,  but  it  is  a  conception 
iriiich  now  generally  prevails;  and  the 
perfection  of  the  democratic  principle 
as  wdl  as  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  the  individual,  are  now  threatened, 
not  by  a  political  aristocracy  but  by  an 
industoial  oligarchy.  Competition  has 
ended  in  combination;  the  opportunity 
of  the  great  majority  and  the  vast  and 
growing  wealA  of  the  nation  are  being 
absorbed  by  a  diminishing  group  com- 
posed of  tfie  owners  of  privilege  and 
monopoly.  How  to  avert  this  move- 
ment is  the  problem  that  confronts  the 
twoitieth  century. 

No  one,  except  the  hired  defenders  of 
privflq;e,  now  suggest  that  we  can  safely 
trust  any  longer  to  the  simple  right  erf 
private  contract  and  to  the  benevolence 
and  sense  of  fairness  of  men  who  possess 
a  monopoly  contnd  of  our  great  systoaos 


of  transportation,  of  the  necessary  means 
of  urban  life,  and  the  great  natural 
sources  of  our  national  w^th.  Every- 
where the  principle  of  control  by  the 
people,  acting  through  the  law,  is  applied. 
More  and  more  experience  is  demon- 
strating that  mere  r^ulation  of  monop- 
olies is  not  effectual.  The  combinations 
of  wealth  and  power  become  too  great 
They  corrupt  and  seize  our  government, 
they  control  and  direct  our  organs  of 
public  opinion,  they  drug  our  moral 
sense  by  their  huge  philanthropies.  We 
pass  through  a  tremendous  agitation 
and  with  a  great  effort  and  under  the 
leadership  of  some  powerful  personality 
we  achieve  a  law  that  can  be  character- 
ized only  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
and  then  a  ''joker"  is  discovered  that 
undoes  the  work,  or  a  court  is  found  to 
set  it  aside,  or  a  weak  or  corrupt  official 
fails  to  execute  the  law;  and  when  we 
wake  up  to  the  true  situation  the  monop- 
oly has  grown  like  the  fabled  bean-stalk. 

By  repeated  failures  in  our  effort  to 
r^ulate  trusts  and  monopolies,  we  are 
driven  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  public- 
ownership.  As  yet  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
public-ownership  and  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  idea  makes  its 
way  slowly.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an 
innovation  that  is  dangerous.  The  great 
business  interests,  intent  on  retaining 
their  powers  and  privileges,  systemati- 
cally conduct  a  campaign  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  corrupt  the  public  press,  and 
of  the  common  people  themselves,  many 
regard  it  as  a  measure  of  last  resort, 
and  others  honestly  believe  that  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

When  William  J.  Bryan  returned 
from  Europe  and  fresh  from  a  study  of 
conditions  there,  ventured  the  very  mfld 
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opinion  that  if  railway  r^ulation  should 
prove  ineflPective  to  correct  railway  abuses 
then  it  would  be  well  to  resort  to  public- 
ownership,  his  statement  called  forth 
dissent  from  almost  the  entire  press  of 
the  country.  The  only  objection  urged 
against  his  suggestion  that  is  worthy  of 
attention  and  the  objection  that  is  always 
repeated  by  those  who  oppose  public- 
ownership,  was  the  objection  of  our 
political  corruption  and  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. That  is  supposed  to  be  an  un- 
anr^werable  argument,  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  the  obvious  and  self-evident 
reason  why  public-ownership  b  bound 
to  be  a  failure  in  this  country,  whatever 
the  experience  of  other  countries  may  be. 
When  overwhelming  evidence  is  fur- 
nished of  the  great  success  of  public- 
ownership  in  England,  Grermany,  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere,  the  answer  always 
is  that  the  conditions  in  this  country  are 
so  different  that  fordgn  examples  are 
worthless  and  the  difference  lies  in  our 
corrupt  politics. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  the 
American  people  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  corrupt  and  that  little  or  no 
improvement  can  be  expected,  whereas 
the  people  of  England  are  honest  and 
public-spirited.  Further  it  is  assumed 
that  corruption,  the  spoils  system,  the 
partisan  machine  run  by  the  boss  are 
somehow  the  natural  outgrowth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  that  these  constitute 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  and  that  Europe  succeeds 
in  public-ownership  because  she  is  com- 
mitted to  the  monarchical  system. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  basis  for  these  assumptions  should 
be  examined  with  care  and  to  that  end 
it  b  necessary  to  consider  the  experience 
of  England  as  to  corruption  and  the 
spoils  system  at  former  periods  of  her 
history  and  at  the  present  time,  to  ascer- 
tain if  possible  the  reasons  for  her 
present  superiority,  and  to  compare  the 
history  of  England  with  the  history  of 
America  in  this  respect. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 


1688  the  King,  assisted  by  his  courtiers 
who  enjoyed  the  royal  favor,  ruled  the 
land  for  thdr  own  profit.  The  theory 
was  that  &e  government  belonged  to  the 
king,  it  was  his  by  divine  right  and  he 
was  responsible  to  no  earthly  power. 
For  many  ages  the  king  was  the  state,  the 
land  and  the  people  were  his,  he  threw 
to  his  favorites  honors,  manors,  pensions, 
monopolies,  according  to  his  pleasure 
and  by  the  same  token  he  revoked  them. 
The  history  of  those  ages  is  occupied 
with  quarrels  among  the  nobles  for  the 
privil^e  of  plundering  the  people.  Jus- 
tice, economy  of  administration,  the 
personal  worth  of  the  citizen  were  nothing. 
After  the  government  was  differentiated 
into  departments,  the  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  king  alone  and  he 
disposed  of  the  revenues,  of  sentences, 
pardons,  offices,  monopolies  and  estates 
in  the  wanton  exercise  of  authority,  for 
money,  or  so  as  to  strengthen  and  fortify 
his  power  or  that  of  his  friends.  There 
was  practically  no  change  in  this  respect 
until  the  time  of  William  E[I.,  althou^ 
protests  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
Watt  Tyler  led  a  rebellion  in  1377  and 
this  was  followed  in  the  next  century  by 
an  outbreak  under  Jack  Cade  but  tiiese 
revolts  of  the  people  were  quickly  sup- 
pressed. From  time  to  time  disaffected 
nobles  extorted  a  share  of  power  and 
occasionally  statutes  were  passed  to 
forbid  abuses,  but  the  abuses  continued. 
However  the  statutes  reveal  the  character 
of  the  corruption  that  was  common  at 
the  time  and  disclose  the  fact  that  all 
our  modern  abuses  were  well  known 
many  centuries  ago.  As  pariiament 
gradually  acquired  importance  the  king 
used  honors,  pensions  and  the  patronage 
of  office  to  control  parliament. 

In  our  own  day  we  can  stiU  observe  in 
the  Russian  empire  the  spoils  system 
carried  to  its  extreme  developm^it,  all 
the  powers  of  government  exercised 
without  responsibility  for  the  advantage 
ci  the  soverdgn  and  the  privileged  class. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton  in  his  history  ci  the 
Enj^ish  civil-service  wdl  says,  speaking 
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of  corruption  in  tlie  United  States,  that 
"our  spoils  system  is  only  a  faint  repro- 
duction in  an  uncongenial  age  and 
government  of  vicious  methods,  of  which 
the  coarse  and  more  corrupt  originals 
are  to  be  found  in  the  most  despotic 
periods  of  English  history.  It  is  in  fact 
that  part  of  medieval  despotism,  in- 
herited by  us,  which  we  have  allowed  to 
aurvive. "  {CivU  Service  in  Great  Britain^ 
by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  p.  41.) 

Tlie  extent  to  which  corruption  was 
carried  by  the  Stuarts  and  the  steady 
employing  of  every  influence  by  James 
n.  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion  ended 
in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Henceforth 
parliament  held  the  nation's  purse-strings, 
the  worst  abuses  of  the  royxd  prerogative 
were  cut  oflF  and  the  patronage  tiiat  was 
taken  from  the  king  passed  to  the  domi- 
nant party  in  parliament.  From  the 
leign  of  Anne  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
England  was  governed  by  the  powerful 
aristocratic  families  and  the  means 
steadily  employed  to  secure  and  retain 
their  power  was  the  influence  of  bribery. 
Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
owned  outright  by  great  lords  and  were 
fiDed  with  their  nominees  or  were  sold  in 
the  market;  where  the  borough  was  not 
owned  absolutely  the  election  was  carried 
by  bribery,  intimidation  and  fraud; 
members  of  parliament  when  seated 
were  influenced  to  support  the  ministry 
or  the  king  by  patronage,  pensions, 
honors,  and  direct  bribes  of  money; 
every  office  in  the  civil  service,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  church  and  the 
ocdonial  service,  was  treated  as  spoils  to 
be  dispoised  by  favor  or  for  a  considera- 
tion and  for  the  private  advantage  of 
diose  in  authority. 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  this  period  of 
Tgngjigh  constitutional  development  tells 
us  that  in  some  towns  the  right  of  elec- 
tion was  vested  in  a  bailiff  and  twelve 
fauxgesses  as  at  Buckinj^iam  and  Bewdley, 
tibat  at  Bath  election  was  by  the  mayor, 
ten  aldermen  and  twenty-four  council- 
mco^  at  SaUsbuxy  by  a  mayor  and  cor- 


poration of  56  persons.  In  other  bor- 
ou^is  the  franchise  was  more  liberal 
but  there  were  few  inhabitants;  for 
instance  in  Gatton  and  St.  Michael 
there  were  seven  electors  and  in  Tavis- 
tock ten.  "Seventy  members  were  re- 
turned by  thirty-five  places  with  scarcdy 
any  dectors;  ninety  members  by  forty- 
six  places  with  less  than  fifty  electors; 
and  thirty-seven  members  were  returned 
by  nineteen  places  with  not  more  than 
one  hundred  electors.  Such  places  were 
returning  members  while  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  were  unrepre- 
sented; and  the  members  whom  tiiey 
sent  to  pariiament  were  the  nominees  of 
peers  and  other  wealthy  patrons.  The 
Duke  of  Norfcdk  was  represented  by 
eleven  members;  Lord  Lonsdale  by 
nine;  Lord  Darlington  by  seven;  the 
Duke  of  Rutiand,  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lord  Carrington,  each  by 
six.  Seats  were  held  in  both  houses 
alike  by  hereditary  right."  (May's 
C<m8t.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  267.) 

Only  a  few  instances  can  be  men- 
tioned of  the  bribery  and  corruption 
which  were  the  universal  and  recognized 
practice  of  the  day.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  landed  gentry 
complained  bitteriy  of  the  entry  into 
parliament  of  ''nabobs"  who  had 
amassed  great  fortunes  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  who  had  the  effrontery 
to  buy  seats  that  of  right  belonged  to  the 
landed  aristocracy.  Speaking  of  them 
Lord  Chatham  said:  "Without  connec- 
tions, without  any  natural  interest  in 
the  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold 
have  forced  their  way  into  parliament 
by  such  a  torrent  of  corruption  as  no 
private  hereditary  fortune  could  resist/* 
(May,  Vol.  I.,  p.  269.)  In  1762  pecuni- 
ary penalties  for  bribery  were  &st  en- 
forced but  the  object  appears  to  have 
been  not  to  purify  dections  but  to 
preserve  the  boroughs  for  their  owners, 
and  of  course  the  law  was  ineffectual  to 
stop  tiie  practice.  Sudbury,  long  in- 
famous for  its  corruption,  puUidy  ad- 
vertised itself  for  sale  and  Ohcford  in  the 
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dection  of  1768  o£Fered  to  reelect  its  two 
rqnresentatives  on  payment  of  the  bonded 
debt  amounting  to  $28,850.  The  mem- 
bers refused  and  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men were  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in 
Newgate  and  while  in  prison  completed 
a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  their  city  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon.  ''Meanwhile/'  says  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  May»  ''the  town  derk 
carried  oB  the  books  of  the  corporation 
which  contained  the  evidence  of  the 
bargain;  and  the  business  was  laughed 
at  and  forgotten."  (May,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
£71.)  Lugdershall  was  sold  by  its  owner 
for  $45,000  and  the  general  price  of 
boroughs  was  raised  from  $12,500  to 
$20,000  and  $80,000  by  the  competition 
of  the  nabobs.  There  were  contests 
between  the  great  lords  for  boroughs 
that  cost  vast  sums.  Lord  Spencer 
spent  $850,000  contesting  his  borough 
and  for  his  election  contest.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  diary  of  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly,  writing  in  1807,  wdl 
illustrates  the  situation:  "Tiemey,  who 
manages  this  business  for  the  friends  of 
the  late  administration,  assures  me  that 
he  can  hear  of  no  seat  to  be  disposed  of. 
He  has  o£Fered  $50,000  for  the  two  seats 
of  Westbury,  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Abingdon  and  which  are  to  be 
made  the  most  of  by  the  trustees  for 
creditors  and  has  met  with  a  refusal. 
The  truth  is  that  the  new  ministers  have 
bought  up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be 
disposed  of  and  at  any  prices.  Amongst 
others.  Sir  C.  H.,  the  great  dealer  in 
boroughs,  has  sold  all  he  had  to  the 
ministers.  With  what  money  all  this  is 
done  I  know  not,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  king,  who  has  greatly  at  heart  to 
preserve  this  new  administration,  has 
advanced  a  very  large  sum  out  of  hb 
privy  purse.  This  buying  of  seats  is 
det^table;  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  only 
way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  who 
is  resolved  to  be  an  independent  man, 
can  get  into  parliament.  To  come  in 
bjr  popvUar  election,  in  the  present  state 
of  representation  is  quite  impossible;  to 


be  placed  there  by  some  great  lord  and 
to  vote  as  he  shall  direct  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  dependence;  and 
nothing  hardly  remains  but  to  owe  a 
seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's 
fortune."  (Life  of  Sir  S.  RomiUy^  Vol. 
2,  p.  200.)  This  man,  who  was  in  fact 
a  pure  and  patriotic  statesman,  after- 
wards bought  his  seat  for  $10,000  in 
order  to  preserve  his  independence. 

In  Scotland  the  farce  of  elections  was 
even  more  monstrous  and  the  following 
grotesque  case  was  related  in  parliament 
in  1881  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  Li  the 
County  of  Bute  with  14,000  inhabitants 
there  were  twenty-one  electors  of  whom 
only  one  resided  in  the  county.  At  the 
dection  thb  one  elector  attended,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  called  the  roll  and 
answered  present,  dected  himself  chair^ 
man,  moved  and  seconded  his  own  nomin- 
ation and  was  unanimously  returned. 
(May,  Vol.  L,  p.  286.) 

Such  being  the  condition  of  parlia^ 
mentary  elections,  the  members  naturally 
made  full  use  of  their  positions  to  re- 
imburse themselves  and  to  gorge  them- 
sdves  at  the  public  expense  and  the 
king  and  ministers  habitually  used 
money,  places,  government  contracts, 
lotteries,  loans — every  species  of  corrupt 
influence  to  gain  their  ends.  The  evil 
of  placemen  holding  seats  in  parliament 
was  so  threatening  that  laws  were  re- 
peatedly enacted  exduding  customs  of- 
ficers, government  contractors,  pensioners 
and  judges  from  parliament.  The  names 
of  Walpole,  Newcastle,  Bute  and  North 
are  synonymous  with  the  ideas  of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  reduced  to  a  system, 
a  theory  of  government.  Horace  Wal- 
pole rdates  that  in  December,  1762,  Mr. 
Fox,  the  lieutenant  of  Lord  Bute,  opened 
a  shop  in  the  Pay  Office  whither  the 
members  flocked  and  received  the  wages 
of  their  venality  in  bank  bills  even  to  so 
low  a  sum  as  $1,000  for  their  votes  on  the 
treaty.  $125,000  was  spent  in  one 
morning,  and  the  truth  of  this  story  is 
corroborated  by  other  testimony.  (May, 
Vol.  L,  p.  802.)    The  seeretpservice  fuiftd 
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was  used  in  vast  sums  without  any 
accounting  and  most  of  it  went  for  the 
coTTuption  of  parliament. 

Government  loans  were  issued  to 
favored  persons  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  at  once  rose  to  a  premium. 
Of  such  a  loan  Sir  Thomas  May  says, 
''The  participation  of  many  memb^^  in 
the  profits  of  this  iniquitous  loan  could 
not  be  concealed;  and  little  pains  were 
taken  to  deny  it.  Stock-jobbing  became 
the  fashion  and  many  members  of 
parliament  were  notoriously  concerned 
in  iV*  (May,  Vol.  I.,  p.  S05.)  In  1781 
Lord  North  issued  a  loan  of  $60,000,000 
for  the  American  war,  which  at  once 
commanded  a  premium  of  11  per  cent. 
It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Fox  that  a 
inofit  of  $4,500,000  was  derived  from 
the  loan  and  by  others  that  half  the 
loan  was  subscribed  for  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Rock- 
ing^iam  said  ''  the  loan  was  made  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  pariiament 
to  support  a  wicked,  impolitic  and 
ruinous  war."    (May,  Vol.  I.,  p.  S06.) 

A  perusal  of  these  historical  records 
mig^t  lead  one  to  suppose  that  reform 
vras  hopeless  and  that  there  was  no  way 
to  overthrow  a  corrupt  machine  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  power.  Nevertheless^ 
during  all  this  time,  the  forces  of  reform 
and  the  wfll  of  the  people  were  not 
entirely  dead.  Public  opinion  from  time 
to  time  did  make  itself  heard,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  after  a  long  struggle 
achieved,  parliamentary  debates  were 
finaUy  made  public  and  the  principle  of 
responsibility  to  the  people  was  gradu- 
ally established.  James  II.,  witih  the 
advantage  of  every  corrupt  influence, 
could  not  resist  an  outraged  people 
when  they  were  finally  aroused;  again 
Walpole,  the  great  master  of  corrupt 
parliamentary  methods,  was  driven  at 
last  from  power;  and  again  Lord  Bute 
and  later  Lord  North,  €»ch  the  boss  of 
what  seemed  a  perfect  political  machine, 
had  to  yield  to  an  indignant  and  long 
suffering  peojde.    Through  the  perplex- 


ing changes  of  ministry  during  the  long 
reign  of  George  III.  is  perceived  a  graduid 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  political  justice 
and  the  dawning  of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  so 
thoroughly  transformed  the  English  peo- 
ple and  their  government.  The  growing 
demands  for  reform  voiced  by  Rocking- 
ham, Burke,  Fox,  Wilkes  and  their 
contemporaries  were  sflenced  for  a  gen- 
eration by  the  insane  fear  of  revolution 
inspired  by  the  events  in  France.  Then 
followed  the  long  Napoleonic  wars. 
When  the  country  was  again  at  peace 
the  corrupt  conditions  in  the  govern- 
ment cried  aloud  for  redress.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  was  in  full  progress, 
the  old  days  of  hand  labor  and  rural 
life  were  gone  forever,  steam  and  ma- 
chinery were  well  started  on  their  tri- 
umphant progress  that  was  to  astonish 
the  world,  the  great  manufacturing  cities 
were  growing  at  a  marvelous  rate,  wealth 
was  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio; 
but  the  condition  of  ^e  laboring  classes 
reached  its  lowest  depths.  Poverty  grew 
more  intense,  the  cities  unprepared  for 
their  sudden  growth  could  oiJy  crowd* 
the  people  into  vile  slums,  the  death-rate 
and  the  poor-rates  suddenly  rose,  misery 
was  everywhere,  all  the  horrors  that 
preceded  the  era  of  reform  were  driving 
the  people  to  revolt.  The  first  reform 
on  which  aU  others  depended  was 
parliamentary  reform  and  at  last,  after 
the  greatest  internal  struggle  England 
has  ever  known,  after  riots  and  the 
angry  demands  of  the  people  had  brought 
the  nation  to  the  brink  of  revolution,  the 
privileged  aristocracy  was  forced  to 
yield  and  the  great  reform  biU  was 
passed.  The  direct  bribery  of  members 
of  parliament  with  cash  had  ceased  with 
the  ministry  of  the  younger  Pitt  and  the 
reform  bill  did  away  with  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs  but  political  corruption 
was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  Bribery 
at  elections  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment in  spite  of  laws  passed  to  restrain 
it  for  more  than  a^haU-e^ctoxr]  ^"^l^  ^^ 
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spoils  system  of  appointment  to  office 
continued  to  flourish  until  within  the 
present  generation. 

The  disastrous  Crimean  war  and  the 
scandals    it   brought   to   light,   and   the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  which 
exercised    such    a    powerful    influence 
throughout  Europe,  compelled  a  reform 
in    the    government    departments    and 
Lord  John  Russell  appointed  a  commis- 
sion in  1849  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the     civil     service.      This     commission 
headed   by  Sir   Charles  Trevelyan  and 
Sir    Stafford    Northcote,    made   an    ex- 
haustive   investigation    extending    over 
five  years  and  submitted  an  able  and 
elaborate  report  which  is  a  land-mark  in 
English    history.    The    report    showed 
that  the  service  was  filled  with  the  lazy 
and    incompetent;    that   political   favor 
and   seniority  were  the  only   qualifica- 
tions for  office;    in  short  it  showed  a 
spoils  system  worse  than  was  ever  tol- 
erated  in   the   United   States.    An   ex- 
ecutive order  in  council  was  adopted  in 
1855  creating  a  civil-service  commission 
and  providing  for  examinations,  but  the 
heads  of  departments  still  could  deter- 
mine how  far  the  rules  should  be  ex- 
tended and  the  examinations  were  not 
by  open  competition,  but  three  candi- 
dates   were    appointed    to    the    exami- 
nations   for    each    office.     Nevertheless, 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  gradually 
brought  more  of  the  civil  service  under 
the  rules  and  at  last  in   1870  another 
order  in  council  established  open  com- 
petition, the  civil-service  rules  were  made 
to  cover  practically  the  entire  govern- 
ment service  and  the  merit  system  was 
finally  and  permanently  adopted.    The 
same  principle  is   in  full   operation  in 
India,    Canada    and    all    the   colonies. 
The  spoils  system  is  absent  in  England 
not  because  the  En^ish  people  were  not 
familiar  with  it,  nor  because  it  did  not 
naturally    belong    to    the    monarchical 
system,  nor  because  our  En^ish  cousins 
are  more  moral  and  patriotic  than  we. 
It  has  been  superseded  because  the  vast 
growth  of  the  fuactioDS  of  the  state  in 


this  modem  era,  the  great  extent,  com 
plexity  and  importance  of  government 
operations  as  compared  with  former 
periods,  are  incompatible  with  the  old 
corrupt  method  ,  and  because  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  the  people,  the  general 
advance  of  popular  rights  and  the 
principle  of  governmental  responsibility 
to  the  people,  the  spirit  of  modern  democ- 
racy has  forced  the  adoption  of  honest 
and  efficient  administrative  methods. 

Bribery  at  elections,  intimidation  and 
coercion  by  landlords,  priests  and  em- 
ployers persisted  even  longer.  In  1854 
a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  passed 
defining  election  crimes  and  providing 
penalties.  In  1872  the  Ballot  law  was 
passed  establishing  the  Australian  ballot 
system  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
would  correct  the  abuses,  but  the  English 
politicians  were  no  more  scrupulous  in 
obeying  the  law  than  their  brothers  in 
America,  and  the  law  was  not  enforced. 
There  was  no  efficient  way  to  secure 
evidence,  there  were  many  ways  to 
avoid  the  penalties,  and  if  one  only 
secured  the  election  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  a  possible  prosecution. 
Nevertheless,  the  modem  spirit  among 
the  people  would  not  tolerate  permanently 
a  situation  where  the  results  of  a  great 
campaign,  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  could  be  set  aside  by  corruption 
at  the  polls.  With  the  election  of  1880 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister 
and  the  attorney-general  in  his  cabinet 
was  Sir  Henry  James.  He  prepared 
and  introduced  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
which  became  a  law  in  1882  and  which 
has  actually  banished  corruption  in 
every  form  from  parliamentary  elections. 
The  objects  of  the  biU,  as  explained  by 
Sir  Henry  James  {Forum^  Apr.,  1808, 
Vol.  15,  p.  120),  were  to  consolidate  the 
laws  against  corrupt  practices,  to  check 
corruption  by  punishing  offenders,  to 
render  detection  certain  and  easy,  to 
abolish  or  reduce  paid  agency  and  to 
limit  expenditures.  The  law  is  very 
elaborate  and  comjdete.  It  defines  in 
tilie  most  comprdiensive  way  the  four 
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principle  o£Fenses  of  bribery,  treating, 
undue  influence  and  personation.  Every 
possible  guise  under  which  the  law  might 
be  evaded  is  carefully  provided  against. 
The  law  provides  just  how  much  may 
be  spent  for  election  expenses,  that  it 
must  all  be  spent  by  the  candidate  or  his 
duly  appointed  agent,  the  exact  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  spent  and  for  a 
full  accounting  under  oath  with  vouchers 
for  every  disbursement.  The  number  of 
halls  and  committee  rooms  that  may  be 
rented  is  limited,  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  advertising  is  prescribed,  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  for  conveyance 
of  voters  to  the  polls  is  forbidden,  and  all 
election  agents  are  disfranchbed.  The 
law  provides  full  penalties,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  for  every  violation  but 
the  feature  of  the  law  which  abolished 
corruption  and  made  the  law  effective 
was  the  provision  that  a  violation  of  the 
law»  shown  either  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
or  a  contest  for  the  office  on  an  election 
petition,  should  forfeit  the  election  and 
give  the  seat  to  the  opposing  candidate. 
TUs  result  follows  even  though  the 
corrupt  practice  is  committed  by  an 
agent  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
candidate.  Bribery  or  personation  by 
a  candidate  or  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent  further  forever  disqualifies  the 
candidate  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions as  to  expenditures,  called  an 
''illegal  practice,*'  by  a  candidate  renders 
him  ineligible  for  seven  years  and  hb 
election  void.  Further,  if  the  illegal 
expenditure  is  made  by  an  agent  the 
election  b  void  and  the  candidate  in- 
eligible for  that  parliament.  The  law 
at  once  made  each  side,  zealous  to  dis- 
cover and  prove  a  violation  by  the  oppo- 
sition and  caused  each  party  manager 
to  be  eager  to  instruct  all  party  workers 
as  to  the  law  and  to  warn  them  against 
any  violation  even  if  unintentional.  At 
once  corrupt  practices  ceased  to  exbt  in 
most  localities  and  vastly  diminbhed 
everywhere.  It  b  to  the  interest  now  of 
die  candidate  to  keep  down  expenditures. 


If  one  side  does  not  spend  the  other  does 
not  have  to.  Occasionally  an  over- 
zealous  politician  will  still  take  a  chance 
and  overstep  the  law  but  he  b  usually 
detected  and  the  risk  is  so  great  that  such 
a  course  is  everywhere  discouraged  and, 
practically  speaking,  corruption  in  elec- 
tions has  ceased.  As  said  by  the  author 
of  the  law,  "popularity  now  receives  its 
true  reward  and  cannot  be  counteracted 
by  the  effect  of  money  expenditure," 
and  further,  "a  corrupt  class  has  been 
banished  from  the  scenes  of  political 
contests  and  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
bands  of  assbtants  substituted  for  it.** 
{Forum,  Apr.,  189S.)  This  result  b 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  belittle  legislation  and  declare  we 
have  law  enough  if  it  only  were  enforced. 
There  are  two  elements  in  reform;  first, 
a  public  opinion  that  b  educated  and 
aroused,  and  second,  and  quite  as  es- 
sential, is  a  piece  of  legal  machinery  that 
is  efficient  to  express  and  execute  the 
public  will.  Public  opinion  is  impotent 
until  it  issues  in  the  enactment  of  an 
adequate  law  as  comprehensive  and 
complete  as  the  evil  to  which  it  is  directed. 
The  hbtory  of  municipal  corruption 
and  reform  in  England  discloses  a  strik- 
ing parallel  to  parliamentary  conditions. 
Municipalities  in  England  grew  in  a 
haphazard  way  in  the  midst  of  rural 
conmiunities.  The  vestry  in  each  parish 
exercbed  certain  local  governmental 
functions  and  with  the  growth  of  trade- 
guilds  and  merchant-guilds  municipal 
control  was  vested  in  them.  In  ancient 
times  aU  the  inhabitants  paying  taxes 
had  a  voice  but  the  guilds  or  city  com- 
panies became  self-perpetuating  dose 
corporations  and  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential gradually  assumed  all  power  and 
by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  thb 
usurpation  was  complete.  After  the 
time  of  Henry  VH.,  the  king,  in  order  to 
secure  hb  revenue  and  strengthen  hb 
power,  granted  charters  of  incorporation 
to  the  towns,  the  power  being  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  aldensien^  %:^'^\T!\.^  m  'iwi 
first  inaftaix^  by  Vbfc  ctosm  ^^^  'Saa^. 
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self-dected.  The  organization  and  the 
powers  granted  di£Fered  in  the  various 
towns.  Occasionally  some  noble  in  local 
central  did  give  a  fairly  benevolent 
government  but  the  prevailing  type  of 
local  government  is  described  by  May 
as  follows:  ** Neglecting  their  proper 
functions,  the  superintendence  of  police, 
the  management  of  jails,  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  streets  and  supply  of  water, 
they  thought  only  of  the  personal  in- 
terests attached  to  office.  They  grasped 
all  patronage,  lay  and  ecclesiastical  for 
their  relatives,  friends  and  political  par- 
tisans, and  wasted  the  corporate  funds  in 
greasy  and  vulgar  revelry.  Many  towns 
were  absolutely  insolvent.  Charities 
were  despoiled  and  public  trusts  neg- 
lected and  mbapplied;  jobbery  and 
corruption  in  every  form  were  fostered." 
Speaking  of  Scotch  tovms,  where  the 
same  conditions  prevailed,  he  says: 
"The  property  was  corruptly  alienated 
and  despoiled;  sold  to  nobles  and 
favored  persons  at  inadequate  prices; 
leased  at  nominal  rents  to  members  of 
the  council  and  improvidently  charged 
with  debts.  The  revenues  were  wasted 
in  extravagant  salaries,  jobbing  contracts, 
public  works  executed  at  an  exorbitant 
cost,  and  in  civic  entertainments.  In- 
competent persons  and  even  boys  were 
appointed  to  offices  of  trust.  At  Torfar, 
an  idiot  performed  for  twenty  years  the 
responsible  duties  of  town  clerk.  '*  (May, 
Vol.  2,  p.  471.)  The  following  is  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  his 
well-known  book  on  English  municipal 
government:  **The  municipalities  be- 
came in  large  part  a  vested  interest,  held 
in  a  few  hands  and  used  corruptly  and 
wickedly  to  demoralize  politics  and  mis- 
govern the  nation.  The  mortality 
became  a  fearful  thing.  Epidemic  dis- 
eases could  not  be  controlled  and  clean- 
liness was  a  physical  impossibility.  The 
streets  were  abominable.  Efficient  serv- 
ices of 'water,  drainage  and  illumination 
were  of  course  wholly  lacking.  There 
were  no  schools  wordi  mentioning,  no 
''hmries,   almost  do  civilizing  agencies 


whatever.'*    (Municipal  Ghvemment  in 
Great  Britain,  pp.  23-25.) 

After  the  reform  of  Pailiament  in  18S2 
the  reformation  of  the  municipalities  was 
at  once  taken  up.  A  conmiission  con- 
ducted an  investigation  and  in  1835  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed 
which  provided  a  municipal  charter  for 
178  boroughs  and  since  then  125  others 
have  been  created.  After  a  half-century 
of  experience  the  law  with  its  various 
amendments  was  codified  in  1882,  but 
the  general  plan  of  organization  remained 
the  same,  and  this  law  is  still  in  force. 
The  voters,  including  practically  all 
adults  who  have  a  fixed  abode,  including 
women  who  pay  taxes  but  excluding 
paupers,  elect  the  members  of  the 
common  council  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  the  number  varying  with  the  size 
of  the  town;  the  councillors  add  to  their 
number  one-half  as  many  aldermen 
elected  for  six  years  and  both  classes  sit 
and  act  as  one  body.  If  a  councilman 
is  made  an  alderman  a  successor  in  the 
council  is  elected.  The  aldermen  and 
councilmen  together  dect  the  mayor  for 
one  year,  usually  but  not  necessarily 
from  their  own  number.  The  mayor  b 
usually  a  man  who  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  council  for 
many  years,  his  position  being  one  of 
great  honor  and  ii^uence  but  little  inde- 
pendent power.  The  mayor  has  no 
appointing  power  and  no  veto.  The 
council  appoints  its  own  committees, 
who  take  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, appoint  the  heads  of  departments 
and  carry  on  the  executive  work  of  the 
city,  reporting  to  the  entire  council,  and 
the  mayor  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  every 
conmiittee.  The  law  includes  the  same 
safeguards  for  elections  as  are  provided 
for  parliamentary  elections.  As  to  this 
Dr.  Shaw  remarks:  ''It  is  enough,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  these  bristling  regula- 
tions, which  hedge  about  the  election  of 
town  councillors  with  as  formidable 
defenses  as  those  that  guard  parliamen- 
tary elections  are  absolutely  efficacious.** 
(Shaw's  Mumeiffol  Oovemmmt  in  Qrmt 
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Britain,  p.  34.)  Mention  should  be 
made  also  of  the  method  of  nominating 
candidates  both  for  the  town  council 
and  pariiament.  No  conventions  and 
no  primary  elections  are  held,  but  anyone 
may  be  placed  on  the  official  ballot  by 
filing  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  a 
proposer  and  seconder  and  eight  other 
voters.  This  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  national  parties  out  of  local  politics, 
it  is  an  effective  safeguard  against 
machine-rule  and  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Australian  ballot  isystem. 

The  universal  testimony  is  that  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  favoritism,  and  graft 
are  to-day  non-existent  in  English  munic- 
ipalities. Evidence  on  this  subject  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  most  severe  critics 
of  public-ownership  admit  that  En^and 
is  free  from  these  abuses  and  allege  that 
fact  as  the  very  reason  why  we  cannot 
follow  her  example  in  the  matter  of 
public-ownership.  The  best  talent  in 
the  cities  is  enlisted  in  the  municipal 
service,  public  office  carries  with  it  great 
honor  and  the  vast  business  of  the  cities 
is  carried  on  by  men  from  all  grades  of 
society  and  with  economy,  intelligence, 
hones^  and  a  local  pride  in  municipal 
achievements. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  are  not  difficult  to 
discover.  It  will  be  observed  that  cor- 
ruption flourished  in  the  old  days  when 
the  government  governed  least,  when 
neariy  everything  was  left  to  private 
initiative.  There  was  a  time  when  even 
war  was  a  private  business,  when  the 
cdl^ction  of  taxes  was  let  out  to  farmers- 
general,  when  the  administration  of 
justice  was  a  private  franchise,  and  then 
privfl^e  and  despotism  were  supreme. 
Tlie  course  of  history  from  one  point-of- 
view  consistB  of  the  gradual  enlugement 
d  the  functions  of  government  and  each 
step  in  ibis  direction  has  enlarged  the 
liber^  and  oppoituni^  of  the  individual. 
In  this  modem  era  botili  the  national  and 
local  govemxnents  perform  a  thousand 
new  fendioiis  made  necessarj  by  our 
nddem  dviKwticm,  tilie  individual  has  a 


constant  and  intimate  relation  with  the 
work  of  public  officials  and  the  situation 
itself  demands  strict  responsibility,  ef- 
ficiency and  honesty.  The  other  great 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  corruption  is 
the  spirit  of  modern  democracy,  the  idea 
that  the  government  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  people  and  to  secure  to  them  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  spoils  system  is  as  out  of  harmony 
with  die  modem  world  as  the  ancient 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  for  their  private  advantage 
which  gave  it  birth. 

That  bribery  and  graft  flourish  in  the 
United  States  is  apparent  although  the 
worst  abuses  of  PhQaddphia,  New  York, 
Cincinnatti  and  St.  Louis  appear  mild 
when  compared  with  the  practice  that 
was  formerly  universal  in  England.  No 
extended  account  of  American  political 
corruption  is  necessary  for  it  is  admitted 
by  every  one  and  the  details  are  available 
in  every  magazine  and  newspaper.  Not 
every  charge  of  corrupt  dealing  of  course 
is  made  in  good  faith  and  supported  by 
facts.  The  sensational  and  reckless 
newspaper  reporter  is  abroad ;  and  more- 
over a  favorite  method,  used  by  guilty 
men  to  distract  attention  from  themselves 
and  confuse  the  public  mind,  is  to  make 
false  charges  against  the  innocent.  Every 
faithful  officer  should  be  protected  by 
public  opinion  quite  as  zealously  as  the 
unfaithful  should  be  exposed  and  held 
to  account.  Every  case  of  wrong-doing 
must  stand  on  its  own  evidence  and 
further,  the  evil  complained  of  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  personal  wrong-doing 
as  of  maintaining  a  vicious  system,  by 
which  disloyalty  is  made  easy  and 
profitable.  But  the  fact  that  false 
charges  are  sometimes  made  b  no 
reason  why  real  wrong-doing  should  not 
be  exposed.  The  fact  that  the  real 
thief  raises  the  false  cry  of  ^stop  thief!** 
should  not  secure  the  guil^  person  from 
arrest  and  punishment.  In  each  case 
due  dilig^M^  and  caution  should  be 
oombined,  that  la  tSiiL.  i^\iii^\&  «^ 
umdeiuatike   endflocA   dsMs^ 
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statement,  not  that  our  politicians  and 
business  men  are  all  corrupt,  but  that 
political  and  business  corruption  are 
painfully  and  dangerously  conmion  and 
that  the  power  of  privilege  in  private 
hands  has  in  large  measure  transformed 
our  democracy,  representative  of  the 
people,  and  rendered  necessary  what 
Mr.  Steffens  calls  a  new  struggle  to  re- 
store self-government. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  small  and 
fairly  wdl  distributed,  the  government 
was  a  small  concern  and  the  public 
employ&  were  few.  The  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  aU,  special  privileges  to 
none,  on  which  our  nation  was  founded, 
for  a  time  served  to  keep  us  in  the  main 
above  the  spoils  system  although  Ham- 
ilton succeeded  in  planting  the  seeds  of 
privilege  and  setting  the  example  of 
legislation  by  and  for  the  rich  and 
favored  classes  of  society,  which  seed  has 
borne  abundant  fruit.  Under  Jackson 
the  spoils  system  of  appointing  federal 
office-holders  was  established  and  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  country  brought 
a  steady  increase  of  abuses,  but  corrup- 
tion and  the  spoils  system  did  not  reach 
their  full  development  until  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War.  That  was  a 
period  of  expansion  and  speculation  and 
of  rapid  industrial  devdopment  and  it 
was  the  period  also  of  Star  Route  scandals, 
of  Whiskey  Ring  scandab,  of  imperial 
grants  of  land  to  railways,  of  the  Tweed 
rigime  in  New  York,  of  the  real  begin- 
ning of  our  political  machines  in  the 
various  states  and  the  foundation  of  our 
great  private  fortunes.  At  the  same 
time  when  England  was  devdoping  her 
system  of  administrative  efficiency,  over- 
throwing her  age-old  practice  of  bribery 
and  corruption  and  bringing  in  the 
modern  era  of  democracy,  America  was 
permitting  her  original  democracy  to  be 
replaced  by  corruption  and  privilege. 
We  have  been  so  proud  of  our  industrial 
achievements,  that  we  have  showered 
our  captains  at  industry  with  franchises, 
powers  and  privileges  and  loaded  them 
f^'tb  wealth  and  tailed  to  see  that  they 


were  working  a  revolution  in  our  gov- 
ernment. We  have  praised  the  business 
man  and  have  blamed  the  politician. 
When  brought  face  to  face  with  corrupt 
conditions,  we  have  deplored  the  apathy 
of  the  good  citizens  and  have  put  the 
responsibility  on  the  politician  and  his 
miserable  allies  the  saloon  keeper  and 
gambler.  To-day  a  great  awakening  to 
the  true  cause  of  our  trouble  is  taking 
place.  Our  reporters  and  social  inves- 
tigators have  laid  bare  the  shame  of  the 
cities  and  placed  the  blame  where  it 
belongs  and  have  shown  that  our  real 
task  is  not  to  put  out  of  business  the 
vulgar  law-breaker  but  to  restore  self- 
government.  In  the  city,  in  the  state 
and  in  the  nation  the  true  source  of 
political  corruption  is  seen  to  be  the  big 
business  man,  the  man  of  whom  we  have 
been  so  proud,  the  prominent  and  re- 
spected citizen.  The  great  source  of 
wealth  is  privflege  and  to  obtain  and 
protect  privileges  and  franchises,  the 
machine,  the  boss  and  the  legislative 
agent  are  maintained  and  supported, 
aUiances  are  made  with  vulgar  thieves 
and  gamblers,  lobbies  are  kept  about 
our  l^islative  halls,  governors  and  sen- 
ators are  made  and  unmade,  the  press 
is  purchased  and  the  church  and  collie 
subsidized. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  says  that  when 
he  began  to  write  his  articles  on  the 
Shame  of  the  Cities  he  meant  to  show  how 
the  people  were  betrayed  and  deceived 
by  the  politician,  but  that  in  hb  first 
study  of  St.  Louis  the  startling  truth  lay 
bare  that  corruption  was  not  merely 
political,  it  was  financial,  commercial 
and  social,  its  ramifications  were  comjdex 
and  far-reaching.  In  St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis  and  Philadelphia,  wherever 
a  reform  movement  has  taken  place  the 
most  significant  fact  was  the  high  class 
of  citizens  who  openly  or  secr^y  de- 
fended and  supported  the  boodler,  the 
briber  and  the  blackmailer. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  graft  in  our 

cities   and    each   is   supported    by   tilie 

other.    One  kind  may  be  called  police 

gnit,  »ii^  V!b^\tmAa  tvoftdsmiL  among  the 
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dregs  of  society,  it  is  vulgar  and  shocking* 
and»  without  support  from  the  men 
higher  up»  it  could  not  long  stand  against 
public  opinion.  Reform  of  this  kind  of 
graft  is  called  achieving  good  govern- 
ment. The  other  kind  of  graft  is  finan- 
cial»  it  leads  one  up  to  our  leading 
business  men»  our  respectable  bankers, 
lawyers  and  corporation  officials,  the 
pillars  of  society  and  the  church,  and 
from  them  to  their  employes  their  friends 
and  associates,  all  who  are  connected 
with  them  or  dependent  upon  them  for 
employment,  for  business  or  for  assistance 
in  favorite  philanthropies.  Reform  of 
this  kind  of  graft  is  called  restoring 
sdf-govemment. 

The  chief  source  of  corruption  then  b 
business  graft,  the  tremendous  stake  of 
the  promoter  and  the  financier  in  ob- 
taining private  privfleges  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Obviously  the  method  of  re- 
form is  to  destroy  tiie  source  of  corrup- 
tion, the  private-ownership  of  monopo- 
lies and  franchise  privileges.  R^ula- 
tion  has  been  tried,  and  of  course  the 
fullest  possible  rdief  from  regulation 
must  be  insisted  on  until  a  more  complete 
justice  is  possible,  but  regulation  leaves 
at  work  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The 
imvate  monopolbt  still  has  the^^same 
interest  and  a  stronger  interest  the  more 
strict  the  control,  in  preserving  his 
franchises,  in  combating  the  public  and 
in  entering  and  corrupting  politics  to 
control  governmental  agencies.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  public-owner- 
ship with  private  operation  under  leases. 
The  ^interests'*  have  the  same  induce- 
ment to  obtain  favorable  leases  and  tb 
escape  the  fulfilment  of  onerous  condi- 
tions as  they  have  to  obtain  favorable 
franchises. 

The  fear  of  increasing  the  number  of 
public  employ^,  of  corrupting  our  poli- 
tics and  strengthening  the  spoils  system 
need  alarm  no  one.  It  is  true  there  b 
a  possibility  that  the  civil  service  may  be 
filled  by  favor  and  not  by  merit  and 
efficieDcy,  and  that  extravagance  and 
inoconpeteoce  may  mark  public  adminb- 
tmlioii  and  Aai  one  source  of  corrup- 


tion, the  salaries  of  public  officiab,  . 
would  still  remain.  Public-ownership  is 
no  panacea  for  all  the  iUs  of  government. 
It  b  not  a  trick  device  which  can  be 
adopted  and  which  will  run  itself  and 
wiU  exclude  the  possibility  of  further 
trouble.  Each  generation  wiU  continue 
to  face  its  own  problemis.  Nevertheless, 
public-ownership  would  do  one  thing 
among  others.  It  would  eliminate  the 
chief  source  of  corruption  and  would 
open  the  way  for  the  correction  of  the 
spoils  system,  for  the  suppression  of 
police  graft,  for  the  development  of 
municipal  experts.  It  would  certainly 
not  introduce  the  public  utilities  into 
politics.  They  are  unfortunately  already 
there.  It  would  not  increase  corruption 
and  the  spoib  system  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  our  most  influential  and 
capable  citizens  would  no  lotiger  have 
thb  tremendous  stake  in  corrupt  and 
dbloyal  public  servants,  the  antagonbm 
betwe^  the  private  welfare  of  the  most 
influential  class  in  the  community  and 
the  public  welfare  would  no  longer 
exbt;  and  second,  because  public-own- 
ership would  bring  with  it  and  make  ' 
easy  the  means  of  correcting  its  own 
particular  possibilities  of  evil.  Public 
opinion  would  have  a  free  chance  to 
compel  not  merely  common  honesty  but 
eSBci^Dcy  and  skill.  'Mie  increased  stake 
of  the  people  in  governmental  action, 
the  intiniate  dependence  of  each  citizen 
on  the  public  utilities  taken  over,  the 
direct  connections  between  each  man's 
pocketbook  and  the  conduct  of  public 
officiab  and  the  honest  pride  that  the 
people  take' in  their  own  property  and 
the  development  of  their  own  business, 
wHl  result  in  a  civil  service  based  on  the 
merit  system.  No  one  proposes  public- 
ownership  to  be  run  without  restraint  or 
accounting  by  an  irresponsible  political 
machine.  Even  that,  as  shown  by  actual 
experience  in  the  St.  Loub  and  Phila- 
delphia water-works  and  in  many  other 
cases  results  in  a  vast  saving  to  the  ^^eo^^ 
as  compared  ml3^  '^^N^te-or^rv^^sSc^* 
But  the  TeEoTm  sagg|e&\»aL  Va  ^5w\J^R.-«^i^- 
crship  acGompaDied  Y^7  «fcie  m«f*.  %i^«5o^ 
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by  the  most  approved  methods  of  ac- 
counting, and  a  full  responsibility  to  the 
people;  and  the  assertion  is  made»  based 
on  abundant  experience,  that  public- 
ownership  naturally  brings  with  it  a 
progressive  development  of  these  safe- 
guards. Our  legal  notions  of  property 
rights  produce  this  result.  We  always 
admit  that  the  private-owner  of  a  public 
utility  who  has  his  money  invested  in  it 
is  rightfully  entitled  to  all  the  profit  and 
private  advantage  he  can  secure  so  long 
as  he  keeps  within  the  letter  of  his  legal 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
public  utility  becomes  the  property  of 
the  people,  the  people  are  rightfully  en- 
titled to  all  the  profit  and  the  full  benefit 
of  their  own  property  and  they  cannot 
be  deprived  of  it  without  an  actual  and 
positive  malfeasance  in  office.  Those 
who  oppose  public-ownership  say  reform 
the  civil  service  and  banish  corruption, 
if  you  can,  fiirst,  and  then  consider 
public-ownership.  This  means  that  we 
are  to  preserve  the  chief  cause  of  corrup- 
tion until  we  have  banished  its  natuiul 
fruits.  It  is  like  the  mother's  advice  to 
her  son  to  learn  to  swim  before  going 
into  the  water.  The  truth  is  that  the 
\  same  public  opinion,  the  same  awakened 
I  civic  conscience,  which  will  rebel  against 
I  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  and  de- 
I  mand  public-ownership,  will  also  demand 
lefficient  and  honest  service  from  public 
'servants.  The  necessary  conclusion  from 
a  study  of  corruption  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States  is  that  expanded 
government  functions  and  the  principle 
of  government  responsibility  devdop  to- 
gether. In  this  country  as  in  England 
the  spoils  syst^  of  making  federal 
appointments  became  intolerable  as  the 
importance  and  complexity  of  govern- 
ment business  increased  and  the  civil 
service  was  accordingly  reformed.  The 
condition  of  the  service  is  not  perfect  but 
public  opinion  requires  and  produces 
continual  improvement  and  to-day  more 
than  half  of  the  300,000  federal  em- 
ploy^ are  in  the  dassified  service,  many 
Cities  have  adopted  a  similar  syBtm 


and  the  spoils  system  is  everywhere  in 
disfavor  and  is  slowly  but  steadily  yield- 
ing to  an  enlightened  public  conscience. 
The  significant  thing  in  our  politics  is  not 
the  point  to  which  democracy  has 
arrived  but  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
marching;  not  the  democracy  of  to-day 
but  the  democracy  of  to-morrow. 

This  sketch  of  political  corruptipn  in 
England  does  not  imply  by  any  means 
that  England  is  free  from  privilege  and 
all  forms  of  graft,  fa  ira — it  will  go — 
that  is  all.  She  still  has  her  house  of 
lords,  her  land  and  great  industrial 
wealth  is  still  owned  by  a  small  and 
powerul  class,  the  private  beneficiaries 
of  franchises  and  tax  exemptions  and 
land  monopoly  still  absorb  the  fruits  of 
her  industiy  in  undue  measure,  but  the 
way  is  open  for  the  future  and  the  future 
jbelongs  to  the  people.  England  hoi 
reformed  her  civil  service,  she  hoi 
secured  honest  elections,  she  has  admin- 
istered her  various  municipal  enterprises 
with  economy  and  skill  and  strict  in- 
t^rity,  to  the  great  and  manifest  advan- 
tage of  her  people.  A  very  little  historical 
information  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
is  true  not  because  the  Englbh  are  more 
moral  than  we,  certainly  not  because  she 
was  unfamiliar  with  corruption,  nor 
because  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
form  of  government  does  not  breed  sel- 
fishness and  the  abuse  of  power.  The 
exact  opposite  is  the  obvious  and  unde- 
niable fact.  Privil^e,  monopoly  and 
the  spoils  system  are  the  inherited  lem- 
nant  of  a  despotism  that  must  wholly 
yield  to  the  triumphant  advance  of  democ- 
racy. The  example  of  En^and  in  the 
expansion  of  governmental  functions,  so 
far  from  being  inapplicable  to  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States  pmnts 
the  path  along  which  lie,  not  only  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  of  puUic- 
ownership,  but  also  the  restoration  of 
self-government  and  the  overthrow  of 
pcJitical  corruption. 

ClJkBENCB  AbTHITB  BoTBB. 

Terre  HqmU,  Indiana. 


SAINT  GAUDENS:    AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SCULPTOR. 


By  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 


rHERE  is  on  the  wall  of  the  hemi-  before  he  proceeded  to  the  finer  detail, 
cycle,  in  the  famous  College  of  The  writer  remembers  how  long  he 
Fine  Arts  (Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts)  at  struggled  with  the  Shaw  Memorial,  to 
Paris,  Prance,  a  great  painting  by  Paul  )^kM^  all  its  great  masses  well  arranged 
Ddaroche.  ^  |  |    JJP^  ^^  ^^  'j[nnti^Joul  of  the  thing  great  before  he 

In   the  center   of  brtiis   wonderful   art  A^iSsned    the   detail    that   makes    this    a 
production  is  a  wide  throne  on  which  are    masterpiece. 


seated  three  of  the  master  minds  of 
Greece.  The  two  on  either  side  are  of 
the  same  type  of  face  as  our  lamented 
and  only  great  American  sculptor;  and 
as  these  powerful  minds  are  represented 
enthroned  amid  a  galaxy  of  world- 
renowned  men  of  artistic  genius,  typify- 
ing their  true  positions,  so  we  must  i 
justice  accord  to  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens 
high  a  place  among  the  artistic  genius 
of  the  world. 


The  little  men  who  have  tried  to 
occupy  his  place  cannot  do  this;  their 
nervous  haste  to  rob  their  patron  and 
get  rid  of  him  for  new  work  prevents 
them  from  realizing  the  splendor  of  the 
atmosphere  of  sincerity  in  which  this 
great  mind  moved  until  his  last  hour. 

Rodin  is  satisfied  with  the  great 
masses  alone,  but  here  are  two  tempera- 
ments equally  great  in  their  own  ideals, 
and   the  public  appreciates  them   both. 


One  or  two  cold  and  cunning  minds rThe  only  difference  between  them  is  the 
who  follow  the  business  of  manufacturing  I  quality  of  nobility  of  thought,  and  in  this 
statues,  with  nothing  to  commend  them  ]  respect  Mr.  Saint  Gaud^  was  far  above 
but  arms  and  legs,  and  whose  zeal  in  ^ny  other  living  sculptor, 
business  has  led  them  to  look  with  It  is  not  strange  to  tnb  thinking  mind 
disfavor  on  the  work  of  so  great  a  soul,     that   the  forces   which   are  life,  should 


have  said  that  he  was  a  much  overrated 
man. 

Facts  do  not  bear  out  this  envious 
statement. 

Not,  I  think,  since  the  time  of  the 
illustrious  Greeks  has  the  world  pro- 
duced so  remarkable  a  genius  in  the 
noble  art  of  sculpture,  and  had  he 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  the 
making  of  the  Shaw  Memorial  and  the 
heroic  statue  of  Lincoln,  his  place  in 
history  would  still  be  the  foremost 
among  the  sculptors  o^  the  world  to-day. 

There  was  nothings'  frigid,  wooden  or 
cold  about  his  work,  iBLnd  he  never  made 
the  mistake^f  the  drafty  commercialist 
in  putting  (his  deccpitive  detail  on  a 
poor  undemeatBl  He  worked  for  the 
soul  of  the  thif^  first;  sought  out  its 
great  masses  and  put  them  'n  their  place 


select  with  unerring  exactness  a  mind 
so  simple  and  strong  as  this  Master  for 
the  work  he  did  in  lifting  our  professional 
life  out  of  the  comrnonplace. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens 
entered  the  field  of  sculpture  in  America, 
it  was  under  the  cloud  of  the  Greek 
imitative  effort  of  a  group  of  men  who 
almost  never  had  a  sincere  artistic  feeling. 
Whatever  they  did  was  from  established 
canon  and  in  an  almost  mechanical  way. 
A  great  impulse  never  stirred  them 
beyond  convention  and  we  have  in  our 
museums  quantities  of  stuff  that  is  as 
uninteresting  as  it  is  useless  as  indicating 
our  artistic  ability  as  a  nation. 

The  intellectual  processes  of  these 
men  were  similar  and  their  result  the 
same  in  almost  every  case. 

The  man  hlobX.  adTDAteA.  ^V  ^^V  ^osafc 


'^^     i-Tl'^       <drt\l  W  -1301^ 
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conceived  a  bitter  dislike  for  this  new 
fresh  genius  who  thought  his  own  thoughts 
and  was  grand  enough  in  spirit  to  ignore 
the  horde  of  imitators  and  push  them 
entirely  out  of  his  artistic  atmosphere, 
so  that  they  would  not  hinder  the  natural 
flow  of  that  sublime  quality  in  art, — 
sincere  individuality.  But  this  great  man 
was  gifted  with  two  rare  qualities,  besides 
his  genius, — silence  and  determination. 
Here  indeed  was  a  fine  starting  point  for 
the  new  era  in  our  professional  life,  a 
nature  so  strong  and  gentle  that  nothing 
could  swerve  it  from  the  direct  and 
simple  path  to  great  sculpture, — ^that 
through  honest  individual  feeling  ex- 
pressed with  strength  and  power. 

The  silence  of  the  man  was  a  terrific 
power  in  itself  and  he  silenced  his  ene- 
mies in  this  way  many  times.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  that  he  ever  hated 
any  one,  he  simply  put  them  out  of  his 
mind  and  went  on  with  his  work. 

First  of  all  there  was  a  stalwart  no- 
bility in  the  character  of  Mr.  Saint 
Gaudens  that  is  entirely  lacking  in  those 
who  have  assumed  to  occupy  his  place.  ^ 

The  reason  that  his  work  was  so  full' 
and  strong,  breathing  of  nobility  and 
truth,  was  because  these  qualities  in-' 
hered  in  the  man.  He  could  not  express 
anything  in  a  cold,  soulless  way.  What- 
ever his  little  outward  faults  were,  if  he 
had  any,  they  never  went  deeper  than 
the  surface,  and  there  always  remained 
that  well-spring  of  the  sublime  mystery 
of  his  own  nature. 

When  he  was  angry  at  the  mean  tricks 
resorted  to  by  his  brother  sculptors,  it 
was  because  of  a  fine  sense  of  the  injustice 
to  his  profession.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
it  and  tiierefore  condemned  with  merciless 
speech  those  w^ho  degraded  art  for  their 
own  ends. 

This  combination  of  sweetness  and 
strength  and  these  great  impulses  drove 
home  into  the  clay  a  vigor  and  refine- 
ment which  is  not  possible  with  a  cold, 
cunning  and  calculating  mind.  In  the 
hour  of  the  writer's  own  suffering,  this 


towering  genius  did  not  hesitate  to 
express,  in  a  letter,  his  hearty  sympathy 
and  good-will  for  the  man  who  despite 
all  remained  honest  in  a  nest  of  dis- 
honorable men,  whose  cunning  and 
sycophancy  had  been  kept  at  bay  by 
one  of  the  grandest  minds,  in  art  matters, 
this  country  has  ever  known  and  who 
said  of  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens,  "  He  is  a  very 
great  man." 

When  this  quiet,  reserved  and  dignified 
nature  was  willing  to  lift  the  honorable 
man  back  again  on  his  feet,  he  did  what 
he  has  always  done  in  his  sculpture,  he 
let  the  nobler  impulse  guide  him  first, 
and  then  he  thought  of  his  own  interests 
later. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  of  his  ''later 
works,"  but  in  truth  there  are  no  later 
works.  He  labored  so  sincerely  to  the 
end  that  the  first  was  as  good  as  the  last, 
and  his  long  training  in  the  Ecdle  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  in  Europe  made  of  him 
a  master  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of 

is  pro-    ^ 

The  writer  cannot  pass  (Ihe  Shaw 
Memorial,  in  Boston,  without  instinctivdj 
lifting  his  ha|«  not  for  pose  or  effect  on 
the  passerbyjbut  out  of  reverenpe  for  fli«^ . 
presence  of  tiiose  silently  marching  slaves.  . 
in  whose  faces  is  that  wonderful  e3q>res- 
sion  and  human  cry  .for  freedoni^'fi 
justice  and  for  lifeJ    ^\/?  ^^tl^L^P^ilHM 

Ine    sculptor    is    forgotten,    wit    his ' 
ideal  dominates  tl^e  mind  of  the  spectatm. 
Truly,  this  Ls  great  sculpture. 

Not  far  away  from  this  masterpiece  is 
another  work,  cold  and  meamng^ess, 
just  legs  and  arms  of  animal  and  man. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  these  two  woriDi 
in  close  proximity  to  discover  on  the 
instant  what  a  vast  difference  there  is 
between  sculpture  developed  from  char- 
acter and  that  manufactured  with- 
out it. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  this  differ- 
ence at  this  time,  when  we  are  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  dbtressing 
periods  of  commercialism  in  our  art  life 


his  work  in  |he  active  field  of 
fe^ion.        r)»^    ^^^^   \^ 
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and  for  the  public  to  go  and  worship  at 
the  Shaw  Memorial  and  then  turn  about 
and  feel  how  chilling  is  sculpture  that 
has  no  soul. 

Mr.  Saint  Gaudens  made  great 
sculpture  possible  in  America  because 
he  made  it  himself.  He  set  an  example 
of  industry  and  sincerity  that  will  last 
through  all  our  history,  and  the  feeble 
intellects  who  assume  to  occupy  his 
place  will  find  that  they  can  not  destroy 
and  tear  down  to  their  own  level  for 
jealous  reasons,  but  if  they  live  at  all 
they  must  live  up  to  his  high  ideals  and 
honorably  seek  to  surpass  them. 

The  Shaw  Memorial  cost  the  sculptor 
nearly  twice  what  he  received  for  it  in 


money;  yet  so  brightly  burned  the  fire 
of  true  genius  that  the  group  went  on  to 
place  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  greatest 
work  in  sculpture  of  modern  times. 

How  much  it  cbst  of  time  and  sacrifice 
no  one  may  know,  but  the  result  stands 

M;o-day  as  a  living  example  of  the  splendid 

\^  individuality  of  the  man.^ 

He  knew  full  well  that  if  he  was  true 
to  his  own  ideals  he  would  be  true  to  his 
own  race  and  time 

Frank  Edwin  Elwell, 

In  grateful  memory  of  a 
true  friend,  who  wa«  not 
afraid  to  be  a  friend  in 
adversity 

Weehawken,  N.  J.  ' 


THADDEUS  S.   C.   LOWE:    ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  INVENTIVE  GENIUSES  AND 

BENEFACTORS. 

By  George  Wharton  James. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  was 
born  at  Jefferson  Mills,  now  known 
as  Riverton,  New  Hampshire,  a  boy 
whose  future  life  was  little  dreamed  of  by 
those  who  heard  his  first  baby  cry. 
There  were  other  children  in  the  family 
and  the  parents  were  poor,  yet  the 
mother  found  time  to  read  something  of 
the  better  literature  of  the  time,  and  she 
had  been  thrilled  with  Jane  Porter's 
interesting  novel,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw^ 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  her  boy. 
Who  knows  what  dreams  the  sensitive 
mother  heart  had  for  her  unborn  child  't 
WTio  knows  what  ambitions  stirred  within 
her  as  she  asked  herself  what  her  child 
should  be?  And  with  a  mother's  pride 
and  a  mother's  ambition  she  daringly 
gave  to  the  tiny  creature  of  pink  flesh 
that  had  so  recently  come  to  her  arms 
the  high-sounding  name  of  Thaddeus 
Sohieski  Coulincourt.  Two  were  great 
patriots  and  great  military  heroes.    How 


foolish  her  neighbors  must  have  thought 
her!  "  How  absurd  the  triple  and  heavy 
name  with  which  she  has  weighted 
down  her  son,"  the  more  learned  doubt- 
less exclaimed;  and  yet  it  is  no  figment 
of  the  imagination  to  assert  that  Thad- 
deus Sobieski  Coulincourt  Lowe  grew  up 
to  benefit  and  bless  more  people  by  far 
than  did  both  of  the  historic  heroes 
whose  names  he  bears. 

WTien  quite  a  lad,  Lowe's  father  died. 
As  the  family  was  large  the  mother  was 
required  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to 
do  what  was  quite  common  in  those 
days,  viz.y  sell  out  the  services  of  her  son 
for  a  certain  period  to  whoever  would 
care  for  him.  The  man  who  bought 
Thaddeus'  services  was  rough  and 
rude,  and  he  treated  the  lad  so  harshly 
that  he  determined  to  run  away.  Not 
far  from  where  the  noted  Waumbek 
hotel  now  stands  is  the  cottage  from 
which  he  fled   and  outside  was  a  pile  of 
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stones  upon  which  he 
sat  with  his  bosom 
finend,  Nathan  Per- 
kins— one  of  New 
Hampshire's  most 
distinguished  sons — 
and  declared  his  in- 
tention. How  the 
two  lads  clung  to 
each  other.  What  a 
desperate  and  dar- 
ing undertaking  it 
seemed.  Yet  in  the 
night  it  wofl  dune, 
and  the  poor  lad,  with 
but  a  few  cents  in 
his  pocket,  trudged 
through  the  clearing, 
out  onto  the  Portland 
road,  determined  to 
make  his  own  fortune. 
It  was  not  long  before 
it  came.  Studious  as  a 
c^ild,  he  had  watched 
the  clouds  play  about 
Mt.  Washington  and 
the  other  peaks  of  the 
Presidential  range.  He 
had  felt  thedifferences 
of  the  breezes  of  sum- 
merand  winter,  heh&d 
experienced  the  mug- 
gy heat  of  one  day,  f ol  - 
lowed  by  the  cool,  de- 
licious breezes  of  the 
next.  The  why  and 
wherefore  of  these 
things  bothered  him. 
He  was  a  born  inter- 
rogation point — a 
searcher  for  the  truth — and  he  was 
bom  with  the  tireless  energy  of  Thad- 
deus of  Warsaw,  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  Sobieski,  and  the  cool,  logical 
brain  of  a  Roman  conqueror.  So  he 
set  to  work  to  find  out.  But  how 
could  he  tell  ot  the  movements  of  the 
air-currents  if  he  remained  on  the  ground? 
Tien  he  would  ascend!     But  how  ?    In 


blossomed  out  into  an  aeronaut.  One  of 
his  first  friends  and  helpers  was  Tilly 
Haynes,  the  well-known  hotel  man,  who 
then  lived  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  who  said :  "  Come  to  Springfield 
and  give  us  an  ascension  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  we  'II  pay  you  well." 

On   the  strength   of  the  pronuses   of 
friends   he   went   ahead,    constnicled  ^ 


a  balloon.     Whence  could  he  secure  the     fine  balloon  and  ^le^TeA  \<«  ft\fc  *sk.«.w- 
funds  ?    By  balloon  asce/isions.     So  he     sion,    wWcK    was    «.    conv-^tX-fe  ?,>s.«wa». 
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Others  followed  in  rapid  succession.  He 
was  making  a  name  for  his  daring  and 
his  ability;  but  he  cared  nothing  for  that. 
He  was  learning.  His  ascensions  were 
not  made  for  glory;  they  were  for  study. 
Long  before  the  applause  of  the  giddy 
and  excited  crowds  below  had  left  his 
ears  he  was  taking  careful  note  of  the 
air-currents  through  which  he  passed, 
and  the  direction  other  currents  were 
flowing. 

Scientists  soon  began  to  learn  what  he 
was  after.  His  ideas  were  new  and 
novel.  He  scouted  the  thought  that  we 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  weather  until  it  came.  He  ven- 
tured the  bold  assertion  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  government  of  an 
enlightened  country  like  the  United 
States  would  soon  inform  the  people  of 
the  respective  sections  what  kind  of 
weather  they  might  reasonably  expect 
for  the  following  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  was  laughed  at,  of 
course,  as  a  visionary,  but  other  and 
wiser  men  further  questioned  the  studious 
youth  with  the  far-seeing  eyes,  and 
listened  in  amazement  as  he  outlined  the 
possibilities  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  duties  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard.  And  in  later  years,  when  his 
ideas  were  taken  in  toto  and  out  of  them 
was  formulated  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  then  the  scoffers  began 
to  realize  as  scoffers  have  always  realized 
when  too  late — that  any  fool  can  scoff, 
but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  listen  and 
heed. 

Among  the  wise  men  who  heeded 
Lowe's  ideas  was  Joseph  Henry,  the 
greatest  American  scientist  of  his  day, 
and  then  Secretary  of  the  Smitlisonian 
Institution.  Lowe  was  certain  that  at  a 
certain  distance  above  the  earth  an  air- 
current  would  be  found  that  invariably 
flowed  eastward,  no  matter  how  the 
surface  currents  were  blowing.  To 
thoroughly  test  this  he  built  the  largest 
aerostat  ever  constructed.  It  was  150 
feet    perpendicular    diameter,     by     104 


transverse  diameter,  the  upper  portion 
being  spherical.  When  fully  inflated 
with  hydrogen,  its  atmospheric  displace- 
ment amounted  to  a  lifting  force  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  tons.  For  its 
outfit  were  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
car,  all  the  necessary  scientific  instru* 
ments  and  a  Francis  metallic  life-boat, 
schooner-rigged,  so  that  all  reasonaUe 
precautions  would  be  taken  against 
accident.  The  gas  envelope  weighed 
over  two  tons,  and  the  net-work  and 
cordage  added  another  ton  and  a  half, 
while  the  extra  outfit  and  passengeis 
brought  the  total  weight  up  to  over  eig^t 
tons. 

A  practical  purpose  for  the  use  of  this 
balloon  was  the  bringing  of  speedy  news 
of  the  markets  of  Europe  to  this  country, 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Atlantic 
cable,  though  laid  in  1857,  was  practically 
useless  until  1866. 

Professor  Henry,  however,  was  not 
willing  to  allow  Professor  Lowe  to  risk 
his  life  on  this  trans-Atlantic  trip  until 
he  had  first  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  eastern  air-current.  He  practic&lly 
said:  "'Why  can  't  you  build  a  smaller 
balloon,  and  when  all  the  surface  currents 
are  blowing  westward  make  an  ascension  ? 
Then  if  you  come  eastward  for  any  long 
distance,  we  shall  be  reasonably  certain 
that  this  eastern  current  exists,  and  I 
will'then  further  your  plans  aU  I  possibly 
can.'* 

No  sooner  suggested  than  done.  F^ 
fessor  Lowe  built  a  balloon,  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  waited  for  telegraphic 
reports  that  should  tell  when  all  die 
surface  winds  were  blowing  westward* 
When  the  news  finally  came,  he  was  at  a 
banquet,  in  full  dress  clothes,  and  witilia 
high  silk  hat.  Yet  such  was  h;s  enthus- 
iasm and  delight  at  being  able  to  go  that 
he  would  not  wait  to  change  his  dotfaes, 
but  dressed  as  he  was,  made  the  ascent. 
Murat  Halstead,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  Cincinnati's  leading  newspaper, 
wrapped  up  a  jug  of  hot  coffee  for  him 
in  a  blanket,  and  amid  the  shouts  of  his 
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friends,  the  balloon,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  readiness, 
was  cast  loose  and  rose  into  the  heavens. 
All  the  news{>apers  chronicled  the  event 
and  laughingly  stated  that  when  this 
balloon,  which  had  made  the  ascent  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  perpetual  eastern  air-current, 
was  last  seen,  it  was  rapidly  moving 
westward.  Yet,  had  the  humorists 
looked  a  little  longer  and  seen  the  bal- 
loon ascend  higher,  they  would  soon 
have  witnessed  a  change.  It  was  not 
long  before — ^as  Professor  Lowe  was 
assured — the  balloon  struck  the  eastern 
current  and  he  began  to  travel  rapidly 
towards  the  Altantic.  What  a  journey 
that  was.  Over  a  mile  in  the  blue  of 
the  heavens,  the  silence  erf  night  sur- 
rounding him,  and,  though  traveling  at 
so  great  a  rate  of  speed,  the  motion  of  the 
balloon  and  of  the  air  was  so  harmonious 
that  he  was  able  to  read  with  an  uncov- 
ered candle  in  his  hand.  In  eight  hours 
he  had  crossed  the  Alleghenies,  and, 
seeing  the  ocean  in  the  distance  he  landed 
in  South  Carolina.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  tell  of  the  peculiar  and  thrilling 
experiences  Professor  Lowe  passed 
through  at  this  time.  The  war  of  the 
rebellion  had  begun.  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  fired  upon ;  and  he  was  taken  for  a 
spy,  captured  and  guarded  as  a  prisoner. 
He  came  near  being  hanged  without 
ceremony.  At  last  he  persuaded  his 
captors  to  take  him  to  Columbia,  where 
he  was  known  as  a  scientist  and  duly 
released.  Hence  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  he  was  the  first  prisoner  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Now  President  Lincoln  sent  for  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  organized  the 
United  States  Balloon  Corps  and  was 
making  daily  and  hourly  ascensions  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  below.  He  invented 
methods  of  making  gas  so  that  he  could 
speedily  fill  his  balloon  when  movements 
in  the  field  were  required.  He  invented 
and  put  into  constant  operation  a  means 
of  tel^raphing  from  the  balloon  when  in 


the  air,  to  the  headquarters  of  his  general, 
and  also  to  Washington.  The  good 
service  he  rendered  the  government 
during  the  war  has  been  nobly  recognized 
and  it  was  owing  to  that  service  that  the 
Loyal  Legion  elected  him  an  honorary 
member  of  its  distinguished  fellow- 
ship. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  im- 
petus he  gave  to  the  use  of  the  balloon,  and 
the  practical  methods  of  its  application 
that  he  invented  and  set  in  operation,  that 
has  led  to  the  great  advancement  in  the 
airship,  the  one  being  the  natural  fore- 
runner of  the  other. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  ill  health, 
caused  by  exposure,  compelled  Pro- 
fessor Lowe  to  resign  his  work  and  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  subordinates  he  had 
trained.  For  a  while  he  retired  to^  a 
farm  in  Pennsylvania,  but  his  acttve 
mind  allowed  him  to  take  no  mental 
rest.  During  his  period  of  recuperation 
he  invented  and  patented  a  machine  for 
making  artificial  ice  by  compression  of 
gases.  As  soon  as  possible  the  plant  . 
was  in  operation.  Everything  worked 
perfectly  and  it  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to 
his  mechanical  skill  and  foresight  that 
the  first  machine  thus  made,  with  several 
others  manufactured  at  the  same  time^ 
are  still  in  active  operation,  turning  out 
their  daily  quota  of  ice. 

This  invention  led  to  the  sister  one  of 
an  artificial  refrigerating  plant,  and  them 
to  the  equipment  of  a  refrigerated  steamer 
for  the  transportation  of  perishable  meats,.  . 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  Galveston  to 
New  York.  I  have  before  me  now  as  I 
write  one  of  the  certificates  of  stock  of 
this  new  company,  launching  a  new 
business  which  was  to  have  so  important 
a  bearing  upon  the  food  supply  of  the 
world.  It  is  dated  December  21,  1868. 
And  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  at  that  time  I  quote  the 
following : 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  practical 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  obtain 
abundant  and  cheap  supplies   of  fresh 
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an  article  which  ranks  second  in 
tance  only  to  bread,  in  our  cities 
ii^  towns.  The  forestallers  and 
nnen  have  such  a  control  upon  the 
markets,  that  the  most  exorbitant 

are  exacted  from  consumers,  even 
the  supply  from  the  West  is  large, 
tate  of  affairs  has  directed  attention 
e  immense  supplies  of  cattle  in 
,  and  to  scientific  methods  of  sup- 
Northern  markets  from  that 
;.  Experiments  with  refrigerator 
ere,  to  which  we  have  before  directed 
ion,  have  recently  been  made  be- 

a  Texas  port  and  New  Orleans 
mtire  success.  A  lot  of  thirty  head 
lie  arrived  at  New  Orleaas,  on  the 
nst.,  in  the  steamer  'Agnes,'  which 
jeen  fitted  up  witli  refrigerating 
fttus  for  the  purpose,  and  came  out 
rfect  order,  looking  as  if  freshly 
ito^,  though  killed  five  days  be- 


fore. The  means  used  for  preserving 
the  beef  is  so  effectual,  that  it  may  be 
shipped  for  long  distances — to  Northern 
as  well  as  Southern  ports.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  sending  large  quanti- 
ties to  Mobile  and  Havana.  As  before 
remarked,  Texas  abounds  in  beef  cattle, 
thousands  of  which  are  slaughtered  for 
their  hides  and  tallow  alone,  and  if  this 
new  process  proves  to  be  as  successful  as 
it  now  seems  likely  to,  it  will  be  a  great 
step  toward  cheap  beef. 

"  A  very  extensive  beef-packing  estab- 
lishment has  also  been  completed  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  by  the  gentle- 
man who  built  the  Communipaw  ab- 
attoir across  our  harbor  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  The  plants,  to  slaughter 
and  pack  the  Texas  beef  at  the  time  when 
it  is  in  the  best  condition  for  market;  to 
employ  the  newly-mNwA^A  "t«;VtYjje».\»T 
steamships,  lo  V>T\nst,  \Xve\>««5  \T«iV  \.o  ww 
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markets.  Nearly  the  whole  of  each  of 
these  vessels  is  an  immense  refrigerator, 
kept  cool  by  ice,  made  by  the  use  of 
carbonic  acid.  Texas  beef  can  be  bought 
on  the  spot  for  about  two  cents  a  pound; 
and  the  hides,  horns  and  tallow,  it  is 
estimated,  will  pay  for  slaughtering  and 
transporting.  We  conclude  that  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  an  increased  supply 
of  fresh  beef  at  materially  lower  prices 
than  those  now  current  here,  which 
range  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound  to  the  consumer." 

But  both  these  inventions  were  far 
ahead  of  their  time.  The  world  was  not 
ready  for  them,  and  the  inventor  not  only 
failed  to  realize  his  financial  hopes  from 
them,  but  was  actually  placed  many 
sccwes  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  debt 
thereby.  To  most  men  this  would  have 
been  a  staggering  blow,  preventing  fur- 
ther inventive  activities.  But  not  so  to 
this  sturdy  son  bom  and  bred  on  the 
granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  With 
energy  and  vigor  all  the  keener  because 
of  the  drawbacks  and  obstacles,  he  set 
to  work  to  give  the  world  an  invention 
for  which  it  was  not  only  ready  but 
waiting.  For  sixty-five  years,  since  its 
first  introduction,  there  had  been  no 
improvement  upon  the  old,  clumsy, 
wasteful  and  barbarous  retort  methods 
of  making  illuminating  gas.  Professor 
Lowe  invented  a  process  by  means  of 
which,  by  superheating  the  retort,  water 
ejected  therein  was  reduced  to  its  gas- 
eous condition.  In  this  state  the  hy- 
drogen was  separated  and  properly 
treated  so  as  to  make  a  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  illuminant.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  was  reduced  wonderfully, 
the  labor  of  handling  the  plant  was  also 
reduced,  and  a  far  better  product  sup- 
plied to  consumers.  The  invention  im- 
mediately began  to  revolutionize  the  gas 
industry,  and  I  was  personally  present 
at  a  banquet  given  to  Professor  Lowe  in 
Philadelphia,  and  another  in  New  York, 
where  it  was  openly  stated  that  he  had 
made  the  fortunes  of  more  men  in  the  gas 


industry  than  had  been  made  by  any 
other  man  in  any  profession  then  living 
But  while  this  Is  undoubtedly  true,  it  is 
equally  true — even  more  so — that  the 
primary  object  of  Professor  Lowe's  in- 
vention from  the  financial  side  has  not 
been — as  too  often  is  the  case — to  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  capitalist.  He  has 
always  strenuously  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  By  means  of  his  gas  in- 
ventions hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  are  using  gas  for  fuel,  for  cooking 
and  heating,  who  without  them  could 
never  have  afforded  to  do  so.  Think  of 
the  saving  of  labor  by  the  use  of  gas. 
Fires  do  not  have  to  be  made,  kindlings 
and  wood  split,  the  ashes,  etc.,  removed. 
A  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  striking  of  a 
match,  and  all  is  ready,  either  for  cook- 
ing the  morning's  m^  or  heating  any 
room  in  the  house.  (Jas  to-day  costs 
less  than  one-fourth  what  it  did  when 
Professor  Lowe's  first  invention  was 
given  to  the  world. 

Feeling  the  need  of  recuperation  after 
his  busy  and  arduous  Itfe,  Professor 
Lowe  now  removed  to  California.  Here 
the  great  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range 
allured  and  attracted  him,  reminding 
him  daily  of  the  wonderful  White  Moun- 
tains of  his  boyhood  home.  He  had 
visited  them  again  and  again  in  his 
manhood;  had  ridden  up  the  wonderful 
Mt.  Washington  railway,  and  with  these 
remembrances  in  his  mind,  he  determined 
to  make  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madres 
as  accessible  as  were  the  slopes  and 
sumimit  of  Mt.  Washington.  Accord- 
ingly he  built  the  Mt.  Lowe  railway,  the 
first  and  only  all  electric  mountain 
railway  in  existence.  The  great  cable 
incline  is  3,000  feet  long  and  in  some 
places  has  a  grade  of  62  per  cent., — ^that 
is,  it  rises  62  feet  in  elevation  to  every 
100  feet  it  goes  forward.  A  hundred 
thousand  people  during  the  last  few 
years  have  enjoyed  the  marvelous  scenery 
it  discloses.  Four  hotels  were  built  on 
this  railway  for  the  enjoyment  of  travelers 
and  others;  one  at  Rubio  at  2,200  feet 
elevation,    two   on    Echo   Mountain   at 
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S,500  feet  elevation, 
and  the  fourth,  Alp- 
ine Tavern,  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mt. 
I/'owe,  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Just  above  Echo 
Mountain  he  eslab- 
lished.*ttt  his  own 
expense  the  Lowe 
Ojbserv'atory  and 
equipped  it  with  an 
Alvin  Clark- refract- 
ing telescope,  16  in- 
ches in  diameter.  Dr. 
Licwis  Swift,  the 
eminent  astronomer 
of'*RochesteT,  New 
York,  was  in  chai^ 
for  many  years  and 
is  now  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Mgar  Larkin 
who  is  abo  well- 
known  for  his  scien- 
ti&c  attainments. 

Readers  of  The 
Abena  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  here, 
on  Echo  Mountain, 
that  the  belove'd 
James  G.  Clarke,  our 
poet  of  the  peojJe, 
wrote  several  of  his 
most    beautiful    de- 

soiptive  poems.  He  was  one  of  many  be  made  each  day,  as  a  mere  by-product 
poetic  and  literary  friends  of  Professor  that  coals  nothing:  and  the  coke  that 
Ijowe,    all    o"    whom    were   entertained     comes  from  this  new  oven,  made  by  the 
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with  generous  hospitality   in   the  hotek 
on  this  beautiful  mountain. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  Professor 
Lowe  has  been  devoting  all  his  time  and 
enei^y  to  the  last  and  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  bis  life.  It  is  most  successfully 
accomplished,  and  that  which  it  does  is 
as  marvdous  as  were  the  stories  of  the 
telephone,  graphophone,  wireless  tel- 
egraphy, radium,   etc.,   before  they   be- 


new  process,  is  so  purely  anthracite  and 
so  hard  that  it  burns  without  a  particle  of 
smoke,  is  consumed  entirely,  and  for 
metallurgical  purposes  such  as  the  smelt- 
ing of  ores,  i.s  capable  of  bearing  twice 
the  weight  of  ore  as  is  the  ordinary  coal 
coke. 

The  metallurgist  will  readily  recognize' 
the  great  advantage  this  coke  affords 
over    the    old    coke.     The    one    cry    in 


came  common.     By  means  of  his   new  smelting  ores  is  for  acoke  that  will  "  hold 

invention,  which  is  a  combined  coke  and  up"  the  weight  of  ore  that   necessarily 

gas  oven,  a  million  or  more  feet  of  gas  must   be   placed  M^tv  W  viVAft  w  "Cafc 

(according  to^the  size  of  the  plan!)  may  furnace.     TVas  ""ViO-we  a.w'^vta.tWe 
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has  an  upholding  strength  that  is  mar- 
velous, and  the  most  refractory  ores, 
requiring  the  greatest  heat,  can  be  easily 
and  successfully  reduced  in  a  furnace 
fed  by  it. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  his  new 
invention.  By  a  careful  and  studious 
arrangement — in  which  work  Professor 
Lowe's  peculiar  genius  manifests  itself — 
a  plant  is  secured  which,  under  one  roof 
and  one  management,  and  at  scarcely 
more  than  the  cost  of  operation  of  an 
ordinary  gas  plant,  and  at  little  more 
than  the  original  cost  of  a  fair-sized  gas 
or  electric-light  plant,  produces  the  fol- 
lowing: coke,  which  supplies  all  the 
hard  fuel  of  the  community;  gas,  for 
lighting,  cooking  and  heating;  artificial 
ice  and  refrigeration;  with  steam  and 
electric  power  for  sale  for  all  manufac 
turing  purposes,  or  even  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  electric  railway.  Think  what 
such  a  plant  would  mean  to  a  small 
community!  By  its  means  these  luxuries 
of  the  highest  civilization,  which  liave 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  larger 
cities,  arc  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest,   for  the  cost   is  so  materiaWv 


reduced  that  the  common  laborer  can 
well  afford  to  use  gas  for  cooking  and 
electric  light  in  his  humble  cottage, 
while  ice  from  the  same  plant  keeps  the 
milk,  meat  and  vegetable  supply  of  the 
family  sweet  and  pure. 

There  need  be  no  wonder,  then,  that 
with  such  a  long  and  successful  life  of 
useful  and  helpful  invention  behind  him, 
the  people  of  his  native  village  in  New 
Hampshire  showed  desire  to  do  him 
especial  honor  on  his  seventy-6fth  birth- 
day,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of 
August  last.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  in 
1832,  the  place  was  called  Jefferson 
Mills,  but  as  there  were  several  "Jeffer- 
sons"  near  by,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  change  the  name  to  Riverton.  It  is 
now  on  the  line  of  the  Maine  Central. 
A  fine  flag-pole  was  secured  from  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  surmounted 
with  a  golden  ball,  painted  and  erected, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  over  a  thousand 
people  asemblcd  from  all  the  r^on 
round  al>out  in  carriages,  bu^es,  tal- 
lyhos,  phaetons,  straw  wagons,  auto- 
mobiles and  by  railway  train,  to  witness 
\iie  Tawing,  of  a  mooster  20  by  30  feet 
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United  States  flag,  especially  presented 
to  his  townsmen  bv  Professor  Lowe. 
Ex-Governor  Chester  B.  Jordan  of  New 
Hampshire  presided  and  in  most  happy 
vein  related  incidents  connected  witli 
the  Lowe  family  of  seventy-five  and  more 
years  ago.  He  extolled  the  spirit  of 
this  poor,  barefooted  lad  who  went  out 
into  the  world  to  benefit  and  bless  his 
fellows,  educating  himself  and  placing 
his  name  high  on  the  mountain  of  fame 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Two  local 
poets  read  or  sang  odes  in  honor  of  their 
townsman,  and  the  great  audience  joined 
in  the  song  heartily  and  cheered  lustily 
when  another  speaker  gave  a  brief 
account  of  Professor  Lowe's  inventions 
and  achievements.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Logue, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  loved  of  the 
ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  made  a 
tdling  speech  and  fairly  electrified  the 
audience,  when  he  dedicated  the  chapel 
(before  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
and  which  was  built  on  the  site  o?  the 
old  Lowe  homestead)  as  the  Lowe 
Memorial  Union  Chapel.  A  beautiful 
black   and   gold    tablet   has   since   been 


placed  over  the  doorway  of  the  chapel, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Lowe  Memorial  Union  Chapel 

Dedicated  to  the  Glory  of  God 

and  the  benefit  of  humanity  on 

the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of 

Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe 

August  20.  1007. 

A  battery  of  cannon  fired  a  salute  of 
seventy-five  guns  and  solid  and  liquid 
refreshments  were  served  with  generous 
liberality  to  all  who  were  present. 

It  was  throughout  a  most  enjoyable 
affair,  because  of  the  marked  spontaneity 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  who  had 
gladly  assembled  to  give  honor  to  Pro- 
fessor Lowe,  and  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  {ill  the  observers  was  that  as  a  genuine 
outpouring  of  popular  feeling  and  as  a 
tribute  of  high  esteem  its  spirit  and  ob- 
servance was  perfect.  A  fitting  conclu- 
sion is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
have  now  set  on  foot  a  movement  to 
again  and  finally  change  the  name  of 
their  town,  this  time  giving  it  the  name 
they  all  delight  to  honor, — ^that  of  their 
distinguished  citizen,  Lowe. 

George  Wharton  James 

Pasadena,  California, 


IDEALISM:    A  SKETCH.     PART  I.    PLATO,  AND 
KANT'S  DELIMITATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

By  Judge  L.  H.  Jones. 


THAT  the  services  which  philosophy 
has  been  able  to  render  the  cause 
of  religion,  while  of  great  and  acknowl- 
edged value,  are  yet  of  a  purely  negative 
chaiactery  is  vouched  for  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  great  Immanuel  Kant 
in^the  following  language :  "  The  greatest 
aiul  perhaps  the  sole  use  of  all  philosophy 
of  pure  reason  is,  after  all,  merely  nega- 
tive, since  it  serves,  not  as  an  organon  for 
the  enlargement  [of  knowledge],  but  as  a 
dtscifdine  for  its  delimitation;  and  in- 
stead of  discovering  truth,  has  only  the 


modest  merit  of  preventing  error.*'  Nev- 
ertheless, the  history  of  philosophy  is 
undoubtedly  the  history  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect; 
and  "the  modest  merit  of  preventing 
error"  is  second  only  to  the  supreme 
merit  of  discovering  truth. 

Among  no  people,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  philosophy  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
development  than  among  the  ancient 
Greeks;  for  no  people  have  reached  a 
higher  state  of  mft\i\a.\  ArnAoyk^^'^^  ^"^ 
erfiibited  grealet  c».^pa^\Vj  ^«^  ^\\sXswvaR^ 
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discursive  thought,  or  greater  subtlety  of 
discrimination,  or  profounder  insight  into 
purely  philosophic  problems.  Greek 
philosophy  meant  Greek  culture;  and, 
for  several  centuries  both  before  and  after 
the  Christian  era,  that  meant,  practically, 
the  culture,  education,  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world.  Furthermore,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  constituted 
their  religion,  as  distinctly  as  Hebrew 
sacred  literature  expressed  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  Greeks,  like  their 
great  forbears,  the  Egyptians,  were  an 
exceedingly  reverent  people,  exceedingly 
religious,  whose  ideas  of  God  and  the 
worship  due  Him  surpassed  in  import|int 
respects  any  nation  of  their  time,  not 
excepting  the  Hebrews.  While  the  Jews 
were  offering  to  God  the  blood  of  goats 
and  rams  and  were  thinking  of  Him  in 
anthropomorphic  images — as  a  conquer- 
ing and  terrible  Jehovah  who  would 
appear  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
Jewish  nation  by  slaughtering  and  sub- 
duing other  nations — ^Plato  was  teaching 
the  Greeks  that  God  is  Mind,  Wisdom, 
the  supreme  Good,  and  that  the  summum 
bonum  of  individual  man  is  union  with 
God  by  assimilation  to  Him  in  character. 
This  was  really  Plato's  idea  of  the  atone- 
ment. The  soul  had  lost  its  primitive 
purity  and  oneness  with  God  and  be- 
come immeshed  in  sensuous  elements  of 
which  the  corporeal  body  is  the  grossest 
expression  and  most  hindering  incum- 
brance in  man's  struggle  to  regain  his 
primitive  estate  of  blessedness.  "Phil- 
osophy is  with  Plato  as  with  Socrates, 
not  something  purely  theoretical,  but 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  true  nature, 
a  spiritual  regeneration  in  which  the 
soul  regains  its  lost  knowledge  of  the 
ideal  world,  and  thus  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  higher  origin,  of  its  original 
superiority  to  the  sensuous  world.  In 
phUosophy  the  mind  purifies  itself  from 
all  admixture  of  sense;  it  comes  to 
itself  and  re-obtains  that  freedom  and  rest 
of  which  its  immersion  in  the  ma- 
teiial  had  deprived  it."  (Schwegler's 
ZTz:^.  PkH.,  p.   117.) 


Plato's  conception  of  creation  is  not 
inferior  to  any  but  that  of  the  Bible,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  in  practical  accord  with 
that  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Man 
and  the  universe  that  God  created  consist 
of  ideas  of  pure  reason^  which  are  perfect 
and  eternal,  and  exist  together  in  perfect 
harmony  and  oneness — as  the  many  in 
one — in  God,  as  archetypes,  after  which 
an  inferior  deity  called  a  Demiurge 
patterned,  with  more  or  less  faithful 
imitation,  the  sensuous  or  material  uni- 
verse. Plato  evidently  considered  that 
God  is  "of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil"  (Habakkuk,  1: 13),  and  so  he  as- 
signed the  work  of  fashioning  a  material 
world  to  an  inferior  deity.  "  With  Plato 
Greek  philosophy  reached  the  highest 
point  of  its  development.  The  Platonic 
system  is  the  first  complete  construction 
of  the  entire  natural  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse in  accordance  with  one  sin^e 
philosophical  principle;  it  is  the  tj^  of 
all  higher  speculation,  of  all  metaphysical 
as  well  as  ethical  idealism."  (Schweg., 
Hist.  Phil.,  l^4i.)  Aristotle  says :  "Plato 
came  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas  because  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Hera- 
clitic  view  which  regarded  the  sensible 
world  as  a  ceaseless  flowing  and  chang- 
ing. His  conclusion  from  this  was, 
that  if  there  be  a  science  of  any  thing 
there  must  be,  besides  the  sensible,  other 
substances  which  havje  permanence,  for 
there  can  be  no  science  of  the  fleeting.** 
From  Parmenides  I  quote  what  Socrates 
is  made  to  say  of  these  Ideas:  "The 
more  probable  view,  Parmenides,  of 
these  ideas  is,  that  they  are  patterns  fixed 
in  nature,  and  that  otiier  things  are  like 
them,  and  resemblances  of  them;  and 
that  what  is  meant  by  the  participation 
of  other  things  in  the  ideas,  is  really 
assimilation  to  them."  (Jowett's  PhUo^ 
Vol.  m.,  249.)  Plato  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  ideas  of  pure  reason  aa 
having  objective  existence  as  real  living 
entities;  and  the  first  to  realize  that 
neither  knowledge,  nor  science,  nor 
being,  is  possible  on  any  other  basis. 
His  separation  between  the  real  spiritual 
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universe  of  Ideas  and  its  sensuous  unreal 
imitation  was  radical  and  complete. 
Aristotle,  his  illustrious  disciple,  was  the 
first  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  and  so  became  the  father  of  modern 
materialism,  and  the  Rsau  of  philosophy. 
For,  philosophy  has  had  its  Esaus  as 
truly  as  religion.  Men  who  failed  to 
estimate  spiritual  values  at  their  proper 
worth ;  who  do  not  belong  to  the  spiritual 
succession.  It  was  so  with  Plato;  it 
was  so  with  his  illustrious  and  only 
worthy  successor,  Immanuel  Kant.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Kant  there  have  been 
philosophers,  the  Esaus  of  the  decadence, 
ready  to  explain  how  Kant  missed  his 
way,  and  failed  to  bridge  the  impassable 
gulf  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sen- 
suous, which  neither  he  nor  father 
Abraham  could  see  a  way  to  bridge. 

Schopenhauer,  one  of  Kant's  greatest 
interpreters,  says  of  him:  "Kant's 
greatest  merit  is  the  distinction  of  the 
phenomenon  from  the  thing  in  itself,  based 
upon  the  proof  that  between  things  and 
us  there  stiU  always  stands  the  intellect, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  known  as  they 
may  be  in  themselves.  .  .  . 

*'Now  as  Kant's  separation  of  the 
phenomenon  from  the  thing  in  itself,  ar- 
rived at  in  the  manner  explained  above, 
far  surpassed  all  that  preceded  it  in  the 
depth  and  thoughtfulness  of  its  concep- 
tion, it  was  also  exceedingly  important 
in  its  results.  For  in  it  he  propounded, 
quite  originally,  in  a  perfectly  new  way, 
found  from  a  new  side  and  on  a  new 
path,  the  same  truth  which  Plato  never 
wearies  of  repeating,  and  in  his  language 
generally  expresses  thus:  This  world 
which  appears  to  the  senses  has  no  true 
being,  but  only  a  ceaseless  becoming; 
it  is,  and  it  is  not,  and  its  comprehension 
b  not  so  much  knowledge  as  illusion.  .  .  . 

**The  same  truth,  again  quite  differ- 
ently presented,  is  also  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas.  .  .  .  But 
Kant  not  only  expressed  the  same  doc- 
trine in  a  completely  new  and  original 
way,  but  raised  it  to  the  position  of 
proved  and  indisputable  truth  by  means 


of  the  calmest  and  most  temperate  ex- 
position; while  both  Plato  and  the 
Indian  philosophers  had  founded  their 
assertions  merely  upon  a  general  per- 
ception of  the  world,  had  advanced  them 
as  the  direct  utterances  of  their  conscious- 
ness, and  presented  them  rather  myth- 
ically and  poetically  than  philosophically 
and  distinctly.  Such  distinct  knowledge 
and  calm,  thoughtful  exposition  of  this 
dream-like  nature  of  the  whole  world  is 
really  the  basis  of  the  whole  Kantian 
philosophy;  it  is  its  soul  and  its  greatest 
merit.  He  accomplished  this  by  taking 
to  pieces  the  whole  machinery  of  our 
intellect  by  means  of  which  die  phan- 
tasmagoria of  the  objective  world  is 
brought  about,  and  presenting  it  in 
detail  with  marvelous  insight  and  ability." 
(World  as  Will  and  Idea,  II.,  6-9.) 

We  are,  accordingly,  not  surprised  to 
find  Professor  Heinze  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  KanCs  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 
quoting  in  support  of  this  view  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
(German  edition): 

"One  may  use  as  a  weapon  against 
materialism  the  argument  that  the  sep- 
aration from  the  body  is  the  end  of  our 
sense  knowledge  and  the  beginning  of 
our  intellectual  knowledge.  The  body 
helps  the  sensual  and  animal  part,  but 
hinders  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature. 
And  against  other  criticisms  of  the 
doctrine  of  Immortality  one  may  adduce 
the  transcendental  hypothesis:  'All  life 
is  essentially  only  intellectual  and  not 
subject  to  time  changes,  neither  begin- 
ning with  birth  nor  ending  with  death. 
This  world's  life  is  only  an  appearance, 
a  sensuous  image  of  the  pure  spiritual 
life,  and  the  whole  world  of  sense  only  a 
picture  swimming  before  our  present 
knowing  faculty  like  a  dream,  and 
having  no  reality  in  itself.  For  if  we 
should  see  things  and  ourselves  as  they 
are  we  would  see  ourselves  in  a  world  of 
spiritual  natures  with  which  our  entire 
real  relation  neither  bei^ii  «X.  \ivs?^  ^ass^ 
ended  witti  the  Vjod^^  deaficL*  ** 
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Kant  criticizes  Plato's  division  of  the 
world  into  the  mundus  sensibilis  or 
world  of  sense  appearance,  and  the 
mundiis  inteUigibilis  or  world  of  Ideas  of 
the  pure  reason,  calls  Plato  "  the  sublime 
philosopher,"  and  says:  "In  this  dis- 
tinction, Plato  is  quite  right.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  all  sound  philosophy  to 
recognize  that  bodies  are  not  absolutely 
real,  but  only  mere  appearances.  But 
he  is  wrong  in  holding  that  the  mundus 
inteUigibilis  is  the  real  object  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  understanding.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  mundus  sensibilis 
to  which  the  human  understanding  is 
adapted.  Its  concepts  have  value  for 
knowledge  only  as  functions  for  the 
construction  of  phenomena."  (Paulsen's 
Kanty  p.  200.) 

Paulsen  speaks  of  Kant's  "  doctrine  of 
the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason"  as 
"the  coping  stone  of  the  Kantian  phil- 
osophy;" and  adds:  "It  is  a  protest 
against  attcahing  too  much  importance 
to  [phj^ical]  science,  and  estimating  too 
highly  its  importance  for  life,  as  had 
been  the  fashion  since  the  days  of  the 
revival  of  learning.  ...  So  long  as  one 
believes  that  through  science  and  phil- 
osophy it  was  possible  to  obtain  abso- 
lute insight  into  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  being  of  God,  these  things  ap- 
peared to  have  some  part  in  constituting 
the  dignity  of  man.  Now  Kant  declares 
that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  absolutely 
impossible,  and  in  its  place  he  sets  prac- 
tical faith  [i.  e,y  practical  reason],  which 
rests  solely  on  the  good  will,  not  on 
knowledge  and  demonstration.  And 
this  faith  is  the  only  way  of  approach  to 
the  super-sensible  world,  which  through 
it  stands  open  to  all  alike,  to  all,  that  is, 
of  good  will.  lycarning  of  the  schools, 
theology,  and  metaphysics  are  of  no 
advantage  here."  {Ibid,,  pp.  341-2.) 
In  other  words,  since  "It  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Kantian  idealism  that 
objects  are  not  there  till  they  are  thought" 
(see  Caird's  Kant);  that  is,  since  the 
human  or  mortal  or  carnal  mind  is  the 
creator  of  the  sense-world,  so  its  knowl- 


edge— ^all  the  knowing  of  which  it  is  in 
any  wise  capable — ^is  confined  to  the 
objects  of  its  own  creating,  that  is  to  its 
own  ideas,  or  the  so-called  physical 
phenomena;  "for  the  natural  man" 
can  not  know  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God"  (1  Cor.,  2: 14),  which  are  the  ideas 
of  the  pure,,  or  practical  reason.  Plato 
and  the  schoolmen  thought  different, 
and  it  was  Kant's  great  work  to  destroy 
this  illusion.  It  was  a  treacherous  claim 
to  knowledge  which  Kant,  under  the 
awakening  touch  of  Hume,  realized  was 
fraught  with  dire  calamity  to  religion, 
and  which  he  accordingly  undertook  to 
destroy.  This  he  accomplished  through 
his  "delimitation"  of  human  knowledge, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  explain.     Kant 


sham]  knowledge 
rational]    faith. 


says :  "  I  had  to  destroy 
to    make    room    for 
{Critique,  2d  ed.,  Pref.) 

In  this  distinction  which  Kant  rec- 
ognized between  the  human  understand- 
ing and  the  divine  understanding  or 
practical  reason — ^Kant  meaning  by  prac- 
tical reason  the  divine  Reason,  i.  e.,  God, 
the  source  of  all  reality  and  all  real 
knowing — consists,  doubtless,  the  great- 
est service  he  was  able  to  render  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  By  it  he  administers 
a  rebuke  to  the  foolish  pretentions  of 
human  wisdom  scarcely  less  severe  than 
Paul  administers  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  It 
is  clearly  the  distinction  which  our 
Saviour  recognized  when  He  blessed 
Simon's  confession  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  "  for  flesh  and  blood  [t.  6.,  human 
understanding]  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  [i.  c,  divine  Mind] 
which  is  in  heaven."  Others  had  made 
this  confession  before,  doubtless  Simon 
Peter  had,  certainly  Nathanael  had; 
and  even  the  devils  knew  that  He  was 
the  Christ.  (Luke,  4:41.)  But  they 
provoked  no  such  remarkable  statement 
from  Jesus.  Not  until  the  Master  recog- 
nized Peter's  spiritual  growth  and  that 
he  had  his  knowledge  as  a  communication 
from  the  one  Mind  does  he  r^;ard  it  as 
a  confession  on  which  to  buQd  his  duirch. 
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This  kind  of  truth-knowing  loans,  truth 
known  in  this  spiritual  manner,  triz.,  by 
God's  communication  of  Himself  as 
Mind,  in  the  form  of  illumining  intelli- 
gence, Christ  Jesus  recognized  as  the 
only  real  knowing  upon  which  he  could 
safely  buQd  his  church.  In  this  he  clearly 
recognizes  that  there  is  but  the  one 
source  of  all  real  knowing,  the  knowing 
of  the  one  Mind,  which  is  spiritual 
knowing  or  spiritual  discernment.  This 
is  the  'delimitation"  of  knowledge  to 
which  Kant  so  modestly  alludes  in  the 
quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
It  is  the  most  sweeping,  far-reaching 
prindide  for  which  his  entire  system 
stands;  indeed,  from  which  everything 
dse  in  his  philosophy  appears  to  flow. 
It  (Kant's  philosophy)  makes  funda- 
mental and  absolute  his  separation  be- 
tween the  worid  of  ideas  of  pure  reason 
as  the  only  real  world,  and  the  world  of 
sense-experience  as  a  sensuous  appear- 
ance widiout  any  true  reality.  It  divests 
materialism  of  every  support,  and  from 
that  good  day  (his)  to  this  (ours)  there 
has  not  peen  a  moment  when  materialism, 
whedier  in  philosophy  or  religion,  had 


the  least  chance  of  long  withstanding  the 
leaven  of  this  divine  principle.  It  con- 
tains the  rationale  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween religion  of  authority  and  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  announcing  it  as  a 
fundamental  and  essential  principle  of 
any  true  philosophy  Kant  placed  IVotest- 
antism  on  its  rational  basis  and  sealed 
forever  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

This  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  only  real  Mind  and  the  false  human 
or  mortal  mind  is  not  more  clearly  recog- 
nized nor  more  strenuously  insisted  upon 
than  in  Christian  Science.  It  is  the 
shibboleth  on  the  border  land  between 
the  false  and  the  true,  between  human 
speculation  and  divine  revelation.  As 
Schopenhauer  says  of  Kant,  Mrs.  Eddy 
approached  the  problem  ''from  a  new 
side  and  on  a  new  path,"  guided  by  the 
Christ  light  or  divine  Reason  she  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  but  in  a  way  that 
transfigured  the  arid  abstractions  of 
philosophy  into  life-giving  truth  and  this 
Christ  truth  again  becomes  incarnate  in 
the  consciousness  of  men. 

Judge  L.  H.  Jones. 

LouUvUUy  Ky. 


THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION  AND  ITS  NEW 

REPORT  ON  PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP. 

Bt  Profbbsob  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


THE  NATIONAL  Civic  Federation 
Conmiission  on  Public-Owner- 
jdbip  has  completed  its  investigation  and 
made  a  rqport  which  will  probably  be 
ready  for  issue  by  the  time  this  article  is 
poblidied.  The  rqport  is  in  three  vol- 
umes and  contains  by  &r  the  most 
Aofoug^-going  statement  of  facts  re- 
lating to  puUic  and  private  operation 
of  municipal  monopolies  that  has  ever 
been  pietented  to  the  public. 

The  commiMion  employed  expert  en- 
gineen  and  accountants  in  pairs;    one 


of  each  pair  representing  municipal 
interests  and  the  other  private  interests. 
These  couples  examined  each  of  the 
water,  gas,  electric  light  and  street-raQway 
systems  sdected  by  the  commission  for 
special  investigation,  and  reported  the 
results  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the 
questions  in  printed  ^schedules"  which 
weie  framed  by  the  commission  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  experts  as  the 
basis  of  their  work.  These  schedules 
contained  hundreds  of  cfiftaMoTA  "^^^^^ 
ing  to  the  foat  d«Qex\in«DL\a  Veto    ^  *  ^ 
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the  subject  was  divided,  viz.^  (1)  Histoiy; 
(2)  Labor  and  Politics;  (S)  The  Plant 
and  Its  Value  and  the  Service  Rendered 
by  it;   (4)  Finance. 

In  addition  to  the  expert  schedules 
and  special  reports,  the  conunission 
visited  the  various  plants  and  made  a 
personal  examination  of  them.  Water, 
gas  and  electric  light  were  studied  in  this 
country,  and  gas,  electric  light  and 
tramways  in  Great  Britain.  In  each 
country  three  or  four  public  plants  and 
as  many  private  planl^  were  chosen  in 
each  industry  for  special  investigation 
and  visitation;  and  in  addition  to  these 
a  pair  of  experts  were  employed  to  report 
on  sixteen  electric  lighting  systems  in 
Massachusetts,  eight  public  and  eight 
private.  Full  comparisons,  however, 
were  only  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  for 
the  private  companies  in  this  country 
would  not  permit  the  appraisal  of  their 
properties  and  the  investigation  of  costs, 
which  are  essential  to  complete  com- 
parisons of  the  two  systems.  In  Great 
Britain  only  one  company,  a  street-rail- 
way company,  refused  to  allow  full 
investigation  by  the  commission  and  its 
experts.  All  the  other  plants  inves- 
tigated, both  public  and  private,  were 
valued  by  our  engineers,  and  those  valu- 
ations furnish  a  basis  for  accurate  com- 

^TliiB  oominiBsion  included  mich  men  as  M.  E. 
IngaUSf  C3iainnan  and  ez-IVesident  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad;  Samuel  Gompen,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  John  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw^  author  of  Municipal  Govern" 
merU  in  Oreal  Britain  and  Editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews;  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wru^ht,  President  of 
Clark  Uniyeraity  and  ez-Unitea  States  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Labor;  George  Harvey,  Editor  of  the 
North  American  Review;  August  Belmont,  I^^- 
dent  of  the  National  Civic  Feaeration  and  a  con- 
trolling owner  of  street-railway  interests  in  New 
York  City;  Walton  Clark,  General  Manam  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  rhila- 
delphia  and  a  director  of  the  Public  Service  Corponr 
tion  of  New  Jersey;  Ph>fessor  John  Graham 
Brooks,  author  of  Social  Unreet  and  President  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association;  Walter 
L,  Fisher,  who  was  Secretaiy  of  the  Municipal 

'  Voters'  Leaj^e  of  Chica^,  and  afterwards  oounsd 
for  the  city  m  its  negotiations  with  the  street-railwaj 
companies;    £.   £.   OsA,  Grand   Cidti  of  the 

Brotherhood  oi  Railway  Conductors;  WiOiam  J. 

Clar4:,  Foreign  Mtumger  of  the  Gencnl  Ekctric 
CamjMUiy;  Ju-  B.  FT  MaeFarUmd.  VtmAfsX  6t 


parison  and  calculation  of  actual  costs, 
depreciation,  fair  capitalization,  etc.,  such 
as  no  other  investigation  has  supplied. 

The  prime  credit  for  this  important 
piece  of  work  is  due  to  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Easley,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
His  tirdess  energy,  superb  initiative  and 
remarkable  abOity  to  get  men  of  different 
views  and  interests  to  work  together  for 
a  common  purpose,  have  enabled  \him 
to  accomplish  marvelous  results  in  flie 
way  of  organization  for  social  and 
economic  service  of  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  sort  Witness  this  puUic- 
ownership  investigation,  the  inunigra- 
tion  investigation  now  on  foot,  the  trust 
conference  in  Chicago  this  fall,  and  the 
National  Civic  Federation  itself,  with  its 
great  union  of  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  its  departments  of  concQia- 
tion  and  arbitration  and  welfare  work. 

About  two  years  ago,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  operation  of  street- 
raUways  was  at  white  heat  in  Chicago,  the 
Civic  Federation  invited  a  hundred  lead- 
ing men  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  form  a  Public-Owniership  Com- 
mission and  investigate  the  merits  bf 
public  and  private  operation  of  public 
utilities  in  such  manner  as  they  might 
deem   best.'*'    The  commission   met  in 


the  Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia: 
Professor  E,  W,  Bemis,  editA'^uithor  of  Mvmei^ 
Monopolies,  etc.,  and  now  Suoerintendent  of  a^ 
water-works,  Qereland;  Chanes  L,  Edgar ^  Frea- 
dent  of  the  Edison  Electric  Lighting  Ccaoupaiiy  of 
Boston;  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  Wisoomin 
University;  Jliomas  Lowiy,  President  of  the  Twin 
City  Transit  Company  of  Minneapolis;  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  sociological  author;  Oscar  S.  Stnuias  of 
New  York,  merchant  and  publicist,  now  a  member 
of  Rooseydt's  cabinet;  Dr.  MHo  R.  MaWne^  for- 
merly editor  of  Mtmieipal  Affairs  and  now  a  mem' 
bcr  of  the  New  York  Public  Utilities  Ck>mmiaBioD 
recently  appointed  by  GoTemor  Htu^es;  Ftank 
A.  Vandenip,  Vioe-Piesident  of  the  Natioaial  City 
Bank  of  New  York;  Professor  Frank  Parmms^ 
author  of  The  City  for  the  People,  Railways,  Trusts 
and  the  People,  etc.,  and  Presidoit  of  the  NatioDal 
Public-Ownentbip  League;  Cornelius  N.  B^iss, 
New  York  cwitalist  and  ez-Seoetaxy  ol  tiie  In- 
terior; Timomy  Healy,  International  "Bnmdad  of 
Stationary  Fironen;  Professor  John  H.  Qray  of 
Northwestern  UniTcnity,  now  of  the  Univcrvly  of 
Minnesota;  Harvey  S.  Chase^  public  aooountaiit, 
BosUm:  roioitt  IFA&mi;  editor  of  the  Philiidripliia 
Pmt;  YtafSMc  I.  W.  Jenks  of  Cotiidl  Uaifcnily 
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Eail  Hall,  Columbia  University,  October 
5  1905,  President  Grompers  presiding. 
M.  E.  Ingalls  was  chosen  permanent 
chairman,  John  Mitchell  vice-chairman, 
E.  A.  Moffett  secretaiy,  and  Comelius 
N.  Bliss  treasurer.  A  committee  or 
sub-commission  composed  of  the  twenty- 
one  men  whose  names  are  printed  in 
italics  in  the  list  in  the  foot-note,  was 
chosen  to  investigate  municipal  monop- 
olies here  and  abroad,  and  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  raise  funds. 

President  Belmont  told  the  committee 
.of  Us  hearty  interest  in  the  investigation. 
He  said  he  thought  that  if  the  facts  were 
fully  brought  out  they  would  prove  to  be 
favorable  to  private  enterprise,  but  he 
wanted  the  facts,  whichever  way  they 
pointed,  and  he  assured  the  committee 
that  the  funds  would  be  forthcoming  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  work.  The 
writer  is  far  from  approving  some 
things  Mr.  Belmont's  companies  have 
done — inflations  of  stock,  etc.,  but  the 
Civic  Federation  and  its  President  have 
certainly  shown  an  admirable  spirit  of 
fiaimess  and  impartiality  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

M.  E.  Ingalls  of  the  Big  Four  Raibx>ad 
was  made  diairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Investigation,  and  a  most  admirable 
chairman  he  proved  to  be.    His  great 


IVcrfcMoi  Edwin  R.  Sdigman  of  G>lumbia  Uni* 
Ycmlv;  Imc N.  Sdunum,  banker;  F.  /. MeNvUy. 
VtmaaA  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
ElecCrical  Worken;  Fwfe99or  Loo  S.  Rowe^  of 
tiie  Unheraity  of  Penns^vania;  Alexander  C. 
Hunmhrey,  President  of  Stevens  Institute;  Greoige 
F.  McCuDoch,  President  of  Indiana  Traction 
Cdmpanyjiidianaiylis ;  Profutor  Frank  J.  OoodnoWf 
Cnhimhia  UniTersitY;  DaiM  J,  Keefe^  IVesident 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
Detroit;  Albert  E.  Wtnchester.  General  Super- 
mtcodcnt  of  the  Munidjial  Electric  Lighting  Plant, 
Sondi  Norwalk,  Ccmnecticut;  Lawrence  F.  Abbott, 
editor  of  The  OvUook;  James  Duncan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Louis 

D.  BnuMieis,  lawTor  and  publicist,  of  Boston; 
Boland  P1iiUi|^  iS^r  of  Uarpef^s  WeeUy:  Ph>- 
leaor  Hcnxy  W.  Fsmam  of  Yale;  John  F.  Tobin, 
General  President  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union;  Hcnxy  C.  Watson,  editor  DuiCe  Review; 
W.  D.  Mohan.  P^»dent  of  the  Amalnmated 
Awnriatinn  of  Street-Railwaj  E^mploy^,  I)etroit; 

E.  A.  Moffett,  Secretaiy  of  the  Conunission,  fro- 
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executive  abOity,  intellectua]  grasp,  open- 
mindedness,  genial  v^it,  and  love  of  fair 
play,  combined  vrith  a  large  and  hand- 
some physique,  frank  and  kindly  manners 
and  a  rare  tact,  stamp  him  as  one  of 
nature's  noblemen  and  one  of  the  ablest 
and  fairest  of  our  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry.   His  interests  and  his  training 
incline  him  to  think  that  private-owner- 
ship is  best  if  the  companies  can  be 
thoroughly    regulated    and    kept    from 
corrupting   politics   or  entertaining  de- 
moralizing relations  with  state  and  city 
governments.    The   writer   agrees    with 
the  English  people,  that  in  die  case  of 
public-service  monopolies  public-owner- 
ship under  good  conditions  is  superior 
even  to  honest  and  well  regulated  private- 
ownership,  as  tending  to  secure  a  better 
di£Fusion  of  wealth  and  power,  shorter 
hours   and   higher   wages   for   common 
labor,  direct  and  continuous  public  con- 
trol of  the  streets  and  all  monopoly  uses 
of  ihem,  development  of  civic  virtue  and 
intelligence  through  the  v^idening  of  the 
sphere  for  their  exercise  and  intensifying 
the  demand  for  them,  transfer  to  the 
side  of  good  government  of  the  financial 
interests  of  wealthy  and  influential  men 
who  as  holders  of  stock  in  public-service 
companies  find  their  financial  interests 
in  laige  degree  opposed  to  good  govem- 

author  of  Difed-LegidatUm  by  the  People  and  editor 
Clothing  Trades  BtJletin,  New  York;   Alexander 
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Atlanta,    Georgia;     Phvfessor    John    A.    Fairlie,  J 
Michimn  University;  Hamilton  Hdt,  editor  New 
York  Independent;   Phifessw  J.  H.  HoUender  of 
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ment,  finer  relationships  among  men, 
and  a  higher  type  of  character.  But 
this  difference  of  opinion  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  recognizing  in  our  chairman 
a  man  of  the  highest  ability,  absolute 
honesty  and  most  admirable  character. 
From  start  to  finish  he  stood  for  fair  play 
and  the  open  door.  He  wanted  all  the 
facts,  no  matter  which  way  they  pointed. 
He  was  hearty  in  his  approval  of  good 
management  and  efficient  service  wher- 
ever we  found  it,  whether  in  public  or 
private  undertakings.  And  it  is  due  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man 
that  we  have  a  record  which  is  probably 
as  impartial  as  such  a  record  can  be  made. 
The  country  and  the  cause  of  truth  owe 
more  to  him  than  is  ever  likely  to  be 
known,  for  the  influence  he  exerted 
cannot  be  represented  in  words. 

Nine  of  the  committee  of  twenty-one 
were  known  i6  have  expressed  opinions 
favorable  to  municipal-ownership,  and 
five  were  classed  as  liberals,  inclined 
toward  private-ownership  on  the  whole, 
but  open-minded  and  free  from  interests 
or  prejudices  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  facts  and  a 
judgment  according  to  the  evidence. 
The  other  seven  members  were  bdieved 
to  be  firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  private  management  of  lighting  and 
street-raQway  systems.  Three  of  the 
seven  are  financially  interested  in  some 
of  the  greatest  public-service  companies 
that  operate  in  our  eastern  cities. 

When  the  committee  was  organized 
the  writer  predicted  that  the  nine  pub- 
licists and  five  liberals  would  be  apt  to 
vote  together  on  most  propositions,  since 
neither  of  these  groups  had  any  interest, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  except  to  bring 
out  the  facts  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible;  and  that  some  at  least  of  the 
privatists  would,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  facts,  be  very  apt  to  vote  with  the 
other  groups.  This  prediction  came 
true.  For  example,  when  one  of  the 
corporation  men,  the  Greneral  Manager 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
ptuijr,  moved  that  the  expert  valuations 


of  company  plants  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  suppressed  because  they  showed 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  companies 
was  in  many  cases  largely  in  excess  of 
tangible  assets,  wherefore  the  publica- 
tion of  the  valuations  might  injure  the 
companies,  he  thought,  and  also  injure 
company  interests  in  America  which  had 
been  assured,  he  said,  when  they  sub- 
scribed funds  for  the  investigation,  that 
no  such  injurious  facts  would  be  pub- 
lished,— ^when  this  motion  was  made  the 
chairman  entered  an  indignant  protest 
and  immediately  declared  that  if  the* 
conmiission  sustained  any  such  view  of 
the  matter  they  could  have  his  resigna- 
tion in  five  minutes.  The  coumussion 
did  not  sustain  any  such  view;  the 
proposed  suppression  was  overwhelm- 
ingly disapproved,  and  the  valuations 
were  put  in  the  report  for  publication. 
They  constitute  in  fact  the  most  vital 
and  interesting  part  of  the  record. 

So  again,  when  we  came,  June  10, 1907, 
to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  representing 
the  final  conclusions  of  the  commission, 
the  report  drawn  up  by  Chairman 
Ingalls  (with  some  modifications  pro- 
posed by  various  members  and  assented 
to  by  the  Chairman  and  other  members) 
was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote — only  Walton  Qark  of  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  dissenting. 
President  Edgar  of  the  Boston  Edison, 
and  W.  J.  Clark  of  the  General  Electric 
filed  exceptions  on  a  few  points,  but 
voted  with  the  rest  of  the  commission  for 
the  resolutions  as  a  whole.  A  fair 
d^ree  of  unanimity  had  been  expected 
by  many  of  us,  but  no  one  except  the 
chairmn  foresaw  the  almost  perfect 
unison  that  was  in  fact  attained;  he 
predicted  while  in  England  precisely 
what  took  place  a  year  later  in  America. 

It  could  not  be  expected  of  course  that 
such  a  commission,  in  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions intended  to  express  its  unities, 
would  take  any  position  oi\  the  broad 
question  of  the  general  expediency  or 
inherent  superiority  of  ^ther  public  or 
private-ownership.    But  the  specific  oon- 
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dusions  and  special  recommendations 
on  which  we  were  able  to  unite  are  veiy 
favorable  to  municipal-ownership  under 
good  political  conditions,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  the  resolutions  clearly  show : 

'*We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public 
utility  which  concerns  the  health  of  the 
citizens  should  not  be  left  to  individuab, 
where  the  temptation  of  profit  might 
produce  disastrous  results,  and  therefore 
it  is  our  judgment  that  undertakings  in 
which  the  sanitary  motive  largely  enters 
should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

**  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
municipal-ownership  of  public  utilities 
should  not  be  extended  to  revenue-pro- 
ducing industries  which  do  not  involve 
tfie  public  health,  the  public  safety, 
puUic  transportation,  or  die  permanent 
occupation  of  public  streets  or  grounds, 
and  tfiat  municipal  operation  should  not 
be  undertaken  solely  for  profit. 

''We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all 
future  grants  to  private  companies  for 
fhe  construction  and  operation  of  public 
utilities  should  be  terminable  after  a 
certain  fixed  period,  and  that  meanwhile 
cities  should  have  the  right  to  purchase 
the  property  for  operation,  lease  or  sale, 
paying  its  fair  value. 

**  To  carry  out  these  recommendations 
effectivdy  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people,  we  recommend  that  the 
various  states  should  give  to  their  munici- 
palities the  authority,  upon  popular  vote, 
under  reasonable  regulations,  to  build 
and  operate  public  utilities,  or  to  build 
and  lease  the  same,  or  to  take  over  works 
already  constructed.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  people  be  put  upon  a  fair  trading 
basis  and  obtain  from  the  individual 
companies  such  rights  as  they  ought  to 
have.  We  believe  that  this  provision 
will  tend  to  make  it  to  the  enlightened 
sdf-interest  of  the  public  utility  com- 
panies to  furnish  adequate  service  upon 
fair  terms  and  to  this  extent  will  tend  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  the  public  to 
take  over  the  existing  utilities  or  to  ac- 
quire new  ones. 

''In  case  the  numagemeDt  of  public 


utilities  is  left  wiHk  private  companies, 
the  public  should  retain  in  all  cases  an 
interest  in  the  growth  and  profits  of  the 
future,  either  by  a  share  of  the  profit  or 
a  'reduction  of  the  charges,  the  latter 
being  preferable  as  it  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  use  the  utilities,  while  a 
share  of  the  profits  benefits  the  taxpayers. 

"Our  investigations  teach  us  that  no 
municipal  operation  is  likely  to  be  highly 
successful  that  does  not  provide  for: 

"First — An  executive  manager  ¥rfth 
full  responsibQity,  holding  his  position 
during  good  behavior. 

"Second — ^Exclusion    of    political    in- 
fluence and  personal  favoritism  from  the  * 
management  of  the  undertaking. 

"T^ird — Separation  of  the  finances  of 
the  undertakii:^  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  city. 

"Fourth — ^Exemption  from  the  debt 
limit  of  the  necessary  bond  issues  for 
revenue-producing  utilities,  which  shall 
be  a  first  chaige  upon  the  property  and 
revenues  of  sudi  undertaking. 

"We  found  in  England  and  Scotland 
a  high  type  of  municipal  government, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
struggle  and  improvement.  Business 
men  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  serving  as 
city  councUors  or  aldermen,  and  the 
government  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  others 
includes  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
city.  These  conditions  are  distinctly 
favorable  to  municipal  operation. 

"In  the  United  States,  as  is  well 
known,  there  are  many  cities  not  in  such 
a  favorable  condition.  It  is  charged 
that  the  pojitical  activity  of  public-service 
corporations  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
responsible  for  the  un^^ingness  or  in- 
ability of  American  cities  to  secure  a 
higher  type  of  public-service.  This 
charge  we  believe  to  be  true.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  many 
people  that  the  mere  taking  by  the  ci^ 
of  all  its  public  utilities  for  municipal 
operation  will  at  onefc  T^asviXX.  Ns^  \^«^ 
municipal  govesniTaftTiX.  VSkiwi^  ^^  ^«c^ 
necessity  oi  ^\AT^t  \iOTiRa\.  %»^  cqj«sw^ 
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tent  citizens  in  chaige.  While  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  importance  of 
municipal  functions  may  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  men  of  a  higher  type  to  become 
public  officials,  we  do  not  bdiere  tibat 
this  of  itsdf  will  accomplish  municipal 
reform.  We  are  unable  to  reconmiend 
municipal-ownership  as  a  political  pan- 


acea. 


^To  sum  up»  certain  of  die  more  im- 
portant of  our  conculsions  are: 

"First — ^Public  utilities,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  hands,  are  best  con- 
ducted under  a  system  of  legalized  and 
regulated  monopdy. 

**  Second — ^Public  utilities  in  which  the 
sanitaiy  motive  largely  enters  should  be 
operated  by  the  public. 

**  Third — Hie  success  of  municipal 
operation  of  public  utilities  depends 
upon  the  existence  in  the  city  of  a  high 
capacity  for  municipal  government 

**  Fourth — ^Franchise  grants  to  private 
corporations  should  be  terminable  after 
a  fixed  period  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

**  Fiftii — ^Municipalities  should  have 
power  to  enter  the  fidd  of  municipal- 
ownership  upon  popular  vote  under 
reasonable  regulation. 

**  Sixth — ^Private  companies  operating 
public  utilities  should  be  subject  to 
public  regulation  and  examination  under 
a  system  of  uniform  records  and  accounts 
and  of  full  publicity. 

**  Seventh — ^The  Committee  takes  no 
position  on  the  question  of  the  general 
expediency  of  eitiier  private  or  public- 
ownership.  The  question  must  be  solved 
by  each  municipality  in  the  light  of  local 
conditions.  What  may  be  possible  in 
one  locality  may  not  be  in  another." 


In  his  dissenting  opinion  Mr.  Walton 
Claik  fails  to  recognize  the  success  of 
municipal-ownership,  even  in  the  best 
public  plants  of  Great  Britain.  He 
states  his  belief  that  *'the  condition  of 
the  British  people,  individually  and 
coUect/veljr,  has  not  been  improved  by 


the  municipalization  of  the  industries  we 
have  investigated."  With  all  due  le- 
respect  to  our  genial  coDeague  we  ask: 
Is  it  not  strange  tibat  the  British  pec^e 
do  not  know  of  this  faflure  of  municipal- 
ownership  to  improve  their  condition? 
Tliey  think  tiieir  condition  has  been 
greatiy  improved  by  municipalizaticm  of 
public  utilities,  and  in  consequence  dicj 
keep  on  municipalizmg  just  as  if  they 
were  bring  benefited  by  it.  They  have 
lived  right  there  in  Great  Britain  under 
former  company  managements,  and  under 
the  succeeding  municipal  managemaits» 
but  tiiey  have  not  discovered  tiiis  most 
important  fact  which  our  colleague  was 
able  to  discover  during  our  brief  vbit. 

There  are  some  of  course  in  Great 
Britain  who  oppose  municipal-ownership; 
some  of  them  hold  a  theory  tiiat  tiie  gov- 
ernment should  be  only  a  policeman, 
and  they  are  consbtentiy  opposed  to 
public-sdioob,  parks,  fire  departments, 
water-works,  post-office,  etc.  Some  are 
socialists  of  the  kind  who  object  to 
municipal  operation  of  public  utilities 
because  they  want  a  revolution,  and 
desire  to  have  things  remain  as  bad  as 
possible  in  order  tibat  tiie  people  may 
be  finally  driven  to  desperation,  and 
sweep  away  tiie  whole  pf  the  existiog 
industrial  system  at  a  stroke.  Some 
are  persons  opposed  to  socialism,  who 
confuse  municipal-ownership  with  it, 
failing  to  distinguish  tiie  public-owner- 
ship of  public-service  monopolies  from 
the  demand  for  government-ownership 
of  all  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Some  are  men  who  are  connected 
with  existing  companies,  or  hdd  stock  in 
the  former  companies  displaced  by  pub- 
lic-ownership. It  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
who  holds  stock  in  a  public-service 
company  to  see  the  benefits  of  municipal- 
ownership,  at  least  in  the  fidd  of  service 
to  which  his  company  bdongs.  We 
found  some  owners  and  managers  of 
private  lighting  systems  in  Great  Britain 
who  did  not  believe  in  municipal  opera- 
tion of  gas  and  dectric  li^t  plants,  but 
saw  no  objection  to  municipal  operation 
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of  tramways,  and  we  found  some  high 
officials  of  private  tramways  who  saw  no 
reason  why  municipalities  should  not 
operate  lighting  systons,  but  were  firmly 
convinced  that  municipal  operation  of 
street-railways  was  a  great  mistake. 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  ordinary 
stockless  man  who  rides  in  a  better  car 
on  half  die  fare  he  used  to  pay  die 
company,  or  the  employe  who  works  54 
to  60  hours  a  week  instead  of  77,  84  or 
01  under  company  control,  and  gets 
more  pay  besides,  and  a  share  in  electing 
tiie  City  CouncO  which  manages  die 
toad — it  is  much  easier  for  such  people 
to  realize  die  benefits  of  municijMd- 
ownership  than  for  those  who  are  direcdy 
or  indirecdy  interested  in  public-service 
corporations. 

The  e£Fect  of  the  visit  to  Great  Britain 
was  to  very  greatly  strengthen  public- 
ownership  opinin  in  the  commission. 
Mr.  Clark  in  one  of  his  statements  has 
referred  to  ''the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  remain  municipalizers,"  im- 
plying that  die  investigation  has  dimin- 
ished the  public-ownership  sentiment 
among  the  members.  This  is  an  error. 
Tlie  reverse  is  true.  Without  exception, 
diose  who  were  ''municipalizers"  before 
tfa^  went  to  Great  Britain  came  back 
still  Diore  dioroughly  convinced  of  the 
lvalue  of  municipal-ownership,  by  reason 
of  the  dear  and  massive  demonstration 
of  its  success  in  British  cities;  and  some 
members  who  were  not  favorable  to 
municipal-ownership  have  become  so 
during  this  investigation.  Speaking  of 
one  of  these  cases  to  a  private-ownership 
man  who  did  not  go  to  England,  I  said, 
"He  's  very  favorable  now  to  public- 
ownership,  diough  not  exacdy  a  munic- 
pal-ownmhip  advocate  as  yet."  ''He  's 
a  darned  sight  nearer  to  it  than  when  he 
went  away,''  replied  die  private-owner- 
ship man. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  commission 
a  steerhig  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  details,  employ  and  super- 
inteiKi  die  engineers  and  other  experts, 
etc.    This  sub-committee  was  composed 


of  Professors  Goodnow  and  Bemis,  Mr. 
Walton  Clark,  Dr.  Maltbie,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan.  Professor  Commons  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  were  selected  to  report  on  labor 
conditions;  Gray  on  politics,  Maltbie  on 
taxation,  Goodnow  and  Fisher  on  British 
and  American  municipalities,  etc.,  and 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
correllate  the  data  gadiered  by  the 
experts.  The  functions  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  reasons  for  it  are  thus 
stated  in  the  report: 

"It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the 
principal  facts  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  gathered  in  concise  and 
simple  statements,  and  the  leading  inter- 
pretations of  the  data  collected  by  the 
Commission  and  its  experts  be  made 
available  to  all  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort,  and  freed  so  far 
as  possible  from  all  technicalities  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the 
time  or  technical  knowledge  enabling 
them  to  interpret  for  themsdves  schedules 
and  odier  sources  of  information  upon 
which  this  report  is  based.  And  in 
order  that  such  statements  might  be 
made  from  various  points  of  view,  the 
Commission  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Four  with  power  to  write  collectively  or 
individually  according  to  any  plan  the 
members  might  deem  best.  This  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Prof.  £.  W.  Bemb, 
Superintendent  of  Water-Works,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  for 
many  years  a  lecturer  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  a  writer  on  law 
and  economics;  Mr.  Walton  Qark, 
Third  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  i^ich  co» 
trob  die  gas  works  in  about  fifty  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
Director  also  of  the  Public-Service  Cor- 
poration of  New  Jersey,  which  owns 
nearly  all  the  street-railways  and  gas  and 
dectric  companies  in  diat  State,  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Edgar,  President  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Lifting  Company  of 
Boston. 

•'Clark  and  ¥%xwia  tcommm^  Asts»&. 
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for  several  weeks  after  the  Commission 
as  a  whole  completed  its  investigation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  spent  much  time  in 
the  collection  of  additional  data,  the 
latter  devoting  special  study  to  tramways 
and  electric  light;  for  tramways  in 
Great  Britain  and  electric  light  in  the 
United  States  were  the  topics  on  which 
he  was  to  write  according  to  the  original 
division  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Four. 

'"  According  to  the  plan  of  work  finally 
adopted  the  Conmiittee  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  making  a  statement  covering 
the  investigation.  The  first  statement  is 
by  Bemis  and  Parsons,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Maltbie,  and  the  second  statement 
is  by  Qark  and  £dgar,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  W.  J.  Clark  of  die  Greneral  Electric 
Company." 

These  statements  from  the  Conmiittee 
of  Four  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  report,  which  is  intended  as  a 


popular  exposition,  at  one  dollar  in  paper 
or  two  dollars  in  dodi.  The  second  and 
third  volumes  contain  the  schedules  and 
technical  reports  and  cost  four  ddlars 
each. 

Press  abstracts  from  advance  sheets  of 
the  statements  by  Commons  and  Sulli- 
van and  the  Committee  of  Four,  have 
given  the  public  too  strong  an  impression 
of  inharmony.  In  their  presentation 
and  interpretation  of  the  facts  die  special 
statement  just  referred  to  differ  con- 
siderably, but  the  report  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  important  data  in  respect 
to  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  every 
reader  can  interpret  die  facts  for  himself 
in  the  li^t  of  his  own  intelligence  alone, 
if  his  experience  justifies  him  in  relying 
on  that  source  of  illumination  for  de- 
veloping and  fixing  his  conclusions. 


Frank  Pabsonb. 


Boston^  Mass. 


THE  SEVEN  ALLEGED   DELUSIONS   OF  THE   FOUNDER 

OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  EXAMINED  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT-DAY  RESEARCH. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.    NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  REMARKABLE  RELIGIO-LEGAL  CASE 

SINCE  THE  SALEM  WITCHCRAFT  TRIALS. 


WHEN,  on  August  the  21st,  the 
senior  counsel  for  the  so-called 
"next  friends"  in  the  action  brought  to 
deprive  the  founder  of  Christian  Science 
of  the  custody  of  her  fortune,  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  the  suit,  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  most  remarkable  legal  case 
involving  religious  beliefs  in  the  history 
of  New  England  since  the  days  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers. 

When  the  suit  was  brought,  the  in- 
stigators and  chief  actors  against  Mis. 
JSMjr  claimed  that  there  was  no  inten- 


tion of  attacking  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tian Science  or  the  religious  tenets  of  its 
distinguished  founder,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  almost  immediately  the  claims  and 
teachings  of  Mrs.  Eddy  were  made  the 
subjects  of  attack  in  the  long,  aggressive 
and  vigorous  campaign  conducted  on 
ex  parte  lines  by  these  parties  in  die  daily 
press.  Thus  their  protestations  weie 
bdied  by  their  actions,  and  die  claim  of 
Christian  Scientists,  that  the  attack  was 
aimed  at  their  religious  bdiefe,  appealed 
to  thoughtful  people  as  being  probably 
true. 
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It  remained,  however,  for  ex-Senator 
William  £.  Chandler,  the  senior  counsel 
for  the  so-called  "'next  friends,"  to  place 
the  question  beyond  all  controversy, 
clearly  establishing  the  claim  that  the 
rdigious  philosophy  or  views  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  and  her  claim  for  her  message, 
were  the  master  objects  of  attack,  or  at 
least,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  prosecution 
in  the  attempt  to  wrest  the  fortune  from 
the  venerable  head  of  the  Christian 
Science  church. 

Mr.  Chandler  demanded  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  be  deprived  of  the  custody  or  direc- 
tion of  her  fortune,  alleging  as  a  master 
reason  that  she  had  been  for  years  die 
victim  of  seven  clearly-defined  delusions, 
all  seven  of  which  related  to  her  religious 
tfiachings  or  her  belief  in  r^ard  to  the 
diaiacter  and  influence  of  those  teachings. 
With  this  declaration  from  the  chief 
spokesman  of  those  bringing  the  suit,  the 
case  ceased  to  be  merely  a  legal  contest 
betweeh  a  venerable  woman  and  fortune- 
hunting  relatives,  and  became  at  once  a 
case  of  nation-wide  interest  and  of 
profound  concern  not  only  to  all  friends 
of  rdigious  freedom,  but  also*  to  the 
people  in  general,  as  it  vitally  involved 
the  fundamental  rights  of  free  citizens. 
For  obviously,  if  a  person  has,  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  life-time  marked  by 
industry  and  good  citizenship,  entertained 
and  promulgated  religious  views  that  run 
counter  to  those  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  then  is  to  be 
suddenly  denied  die  right  of  the  disposal 
of  the  property  that  he  has  earned  during 
the  years  while  he  cherished  these  be- 
lie£s,  on  the  ground  that  his  theological 
opinions  and  teachings  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  are  delusions,  the  ground  will 
be  laid  for  the  despoiling  of  tens  of 
tiiousands  of  citizens  who  might  easily 
find  themselves  the  victims  of  fortune- 
hunting  rdatives  whose  passion  for  un- 
fSamed  gold  b  greater  than  their  regard 
for  human  rights,  reverence  for  age  or 
considemtiDns  of  the  ties  of  blood, 
espedaUy  when  wealthy  outside  indi- 
▼iduab,   who    have    ulterior    or   secret 


motives,  are  ready  to  gamble  on  the 
result  or  to  furnish  money  to  employ 
shrewd,  determined  and  resourceful 
counsel  and  to  otherwise  finance  the 
cases  instituted  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  ^ 
results  of  a  life-time  of  toil,  for  the  en- 
richment of  those  who  have  never  con- 
tributed one  cent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  covet. 

Frequently  in  families  are  found  per- 
sons who  are  shiftless,  idle  or  incompetent 
to  make  a  living  for  diemsdves  and  who 
regard  with  jealous  and  covetous  eyes* 
the  honestly  earned  wealth  of  those 
about  them,  and  when  such  persons 
have  blunted  moral  perceptions,  how 
easily  they  might  become  the  tools  of 
unscrupulous  parties  in  attempts  to 
wre9t  property  from  its  rightful  owners, 
if  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen 
should  be  invaded  as  Mr.  Chandler 
sought  to  invade  them  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  when  he  cited  cardinal  tenets  of 
her  rdigious  teachings  and  her  convic- 
tion as  to  the  character  and  influence  of 
her  message  as  insane  delusions  that 
''had  led,  or  would  lead,  to  Senile 
DemerUia.** 

The  far-reaching  and  sinister  char- 
acter of  die  question  here  raised  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  to  appeal  to  all  thinking 
people,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell 
furUier  on  this  phase  of  the  case,  but 
rather  to  examine  in  the  light  of  history 
and  modem  research  these  seven  alleged 
delttsionsy  as  here  will  be  found  a  subject 
that  is  as  suggestive  and  thought-stimu- 
lating as  it  is  timely  and  interesting,  and 
the  facts  brought  to  light  will  be  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  never  considered 
the  mighty  philosophical  concepts  of  the 
ages,  the  life-stories  of  the  great  religious 
leaders,  or  the  recent  discoveries  and 
theories  in  the  domain  of  psychology; 
and  it  will  be  shown  as  our  investigation 
proceeds,  that  if  Mr.  Chandler's  criterion 
is  to  be  accepted,  many  of  earth's  pro- 
foundest  philosophers,  many  of  those 
intellectual  giants,  whose  thought  falls 
athwart  the  intellcx:!^^  ^^Odw^  ^\  xaa». 
with  sun-\Vke  Tadvancfc,  xmoaXX^  ^^^^^^^ 
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mentally  incompetent  because  they  have 
fostered  delusions  that  foreshadow 
Senile  Dementia.  Furthermore,  we  shall 
see  that  from  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity many  of  the  master  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  religious  history  of  Western 
civilization,  if  judged  by  the  standards 
insisted  upon  by  the  senior  counsel  for 
the  '*  next  friends/'  would  also  be  found 
insane    or    cherishing    delusions;     and. 


finally,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  Mr. 
Chandler  be  right  in  regard  to  his  con- 
tention as  it  relates  to  (tie  last  or  third 
group  of  alleged  delusions,  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientists, — ^men  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William  Crookes» 
Li^beault  and  others  fully  as  eminent, 
could  not  hope  to  be  fortunate  enouj^ 
to  escape  the  proposed  insanity  drag- 
net. 


n.    THE  SEVEN  ALLEGED  DELUSIONS  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE. 


In  addressing  the  masters  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  mental  competency 
of  Mrs.  Eddy,  Mr.  Chandler  advanced, 
as  the  master  reason  why  the  founder  of 
Christian  Science  should  not  be  permitted 
to  manage  her  estate  or  indicate  who 
should  manage  it,  the  claim  that  she  was 
possessed  by  seven  fixed  delusions  "  which 
had  influenced  her  whole  life  and  which 
has  resulted,  or  will  result,  in  Senile 
Dementia.**  These  alleged  delusions  he 
enumerated  as  follows : 

**  1.  Fundamental  delusion  of  the 
non-existence  and  non-reality  of  the 
physical  universe. 

'*^.  Delusion  of  the  supernatural 
nature  of  the  science  which  she  calls  her 
own,  and  of  its  supernatural  revelation 
to  her. 

"S.  Delusions  conferring  upon  the 
diseases  of  mankind  their  cure  and  pre- 
vention. 

''4.    Ddusions  as  to  the  relation  of  the 


science  she  calls  hers  to  philosophy  and 
to  Christianity. 

**5.  Delusion  as  to  the  nature  and 
existence  of  malicious  animal  magnetism. 

*'  6.  Delusion  as  to  the  alleged  opera- 
tion of  this  malicious^  animal  magnetism 
in  the  causing  and  curing  of  disease. 

**7.  Delusion  as  to  die  alleged  opera- 
tion of  diis  malicious  animal  magnetism 
in  the  perpetration  of  crime." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  seven 
allied  delusions  fall  into  three  divisi<»i8 
which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  Metaphysical  Concept  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  universe. 

2.  Remarkable  and  unusual  personal 
experiences  and  belief  in  regard  to  die 
nature  and  influence  of  her  message. 

3.  Belief  in  regard  to  the  potential 
power  for  good  or  evO,  and  especially 
for  evil,  of  suggestion  or  thou^t-trans- 
ference,  termed  animal  magnetism,  hyp- 
notism, etc. 


m.    THE  METAPHYSICAL  CONCEPT  OF  TEIE  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE. 


The  delusion^which  in  his  list  is  given 
primacy,  is  Mrs.  Eddy's  religious  or 
philosophical  concept  relating  to  the 
physical  universe, — ^the  non-reality  of 
matter.  One  would  almost  imagine  from 
Mr.  Chandler's  address  that  this  concept 
(which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  die  list  of 
alleged  delusions  that  incapacitated  Mrs. 
Eddy  for  the  management  of  the  property 
she  has  earned  wlule  holding  the  belief) 
19  a  new  idea,  a  childish  vagery  of  a  dis- 
ordered  mind;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


this  concept  is  neither  strange  nor  new. 
Throughout  the  ages,  some  of  the  most 
profound  and  subfle  thinkers  have  hdd 
bdiefe  that  are  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  concept  on  which  Mr.  Chandler 
bases  this  claim  of  insanity,  and  which  he 
characterizes  as  the  **  non-existence  and 
non-reality  of  the  physical  universe.*' 
To  the  metaphysical  philosopher, .  that 
which  is  eternal  and  immutable  is  the 
real.  That  which  is  fleeting,  tenpoial, 
cShai4^n|^>  ^^enahini^  and   unsubateotial 
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partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  shadow 
rather  tiban  of  reality.  Tlie  world  of 
which  the  physical  senses  take^cognizance 
is  a  changing,  fleeting  and  insubstantial 
worid  compared  with  the  world  of  ideas. 
Tbaos  to  tfie  metaphysical  philosopher^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  ma- 
terialistic reasoner,  that  which  b  seen  is 
tonporal,  fleeting  and  less  real  than  that 
which  is  unseen;  or,  as  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Grentfles  puts  it:  "Tlie  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."* 

CONCEPT  OF  THE  ANCIENV  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHEB8. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  ancient  cradle  of 
civflization  and  philosophy  we  shall  find 
that  those  deep»  subtle  and  introspective 
thinkers  of  the  Far  East,  whose  pro- 
found thought  has  justly  challenged  the 
admiration  of  men  like  Max  MiiUer  and 
our  own  Emerson,  held  ideas  that 
partook  far  more  of  the  metaphysical 
than  the  materialistic  concept  in  regard 
to  man  and  the  physical  universe.  To 
them  Deity  was  Absolute  Intelligence, — 
tfie  Mind  of  the  Universe.  Professor  M. 
N.  D*vivedi,  a  profound  Eastern  savant, 
in  explaining  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  Chicago,  said:  '"The  All  is  self-il- 
lumined. All  Thought,  the  very  Being 
of  the  Universe.  Being  implies  Thought, 
and  the  All  may,  in  tihe  Vadanate  phil- 
osophy, be  aptly  described  as  the  essence 
(rf  Thought  and  Being,  "f  By  thought 
he  further  explained  he  meant  ''Abso- 
hite  Intelligence,  Absolute  Mind  as  op- 
posed to  matter. ''§ 

The  great  Hindoo  or  Brahmin  phil- 
osophers held  to  the  illusionaiy  character 
of  this  world  of  phenomena  and  of  the 
dream-life  lived  by  what  they  called  the 
habitual  sdf ,  in  counter-distinction  to  die 
real  self,  which  was  eternal,  immutable 

^Second  GorintliiaiM :  4 :  la. 
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and  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Sdf  or 
Deity.  They  hdd  that  man  was  passing 
through  successive  dream  lives,  immeshed 
in  the  illusion  of  sense-perception,  seeking 
satisfaction  in  the  transient,  changing 
and  unreal  phenomena  of  the  sense- 
world,  and  that  not  until  through  suc- 
cessive faQures  the  habitual  sdf  per- 
mitted the  real  sdf  to  gain  supremacy 
could  the  soul  know  such  a  diing  as 
happiness  or  realize  the  felicity  of  the 
Child  of  Infinite  Life  and  Truth.  They 
identified  the  real  soul  of  the  individual 
with  the  All  or  Supreme  Sdf,  thus  ar- 
riving ''at  the  most  intensdy  idealistic 
system  ever  constructed  by  man."  The 
Brahmin  philosophers  bdieved  that  the 
future  of  the  soul  depended  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  higher  sdf  with  the  Supreme  Sdf  or 
Deity.  They  hdd  resolutdy  to  the  idea 
that  the  habitual  self  was  not  the  real 
sdf;  that  the  world  of  sense-perception 
was  merdy  a  "  pictorial  world  appealing 
to  us  and  approaching  us  from  bdow." 
They  hdd  that  under  aU  this  changing 
flow  of  things  there  is  the  unchanging 
reality,  the  higher  sdf  in  us,  which  is 
lasting,  immemorial,  eternal.*  Our  out- 
ward appetites,  they  believed,  bdonged 
to  the  "mirror  world,"  "the  world  of 
dreams."  The  things  which  the  eye  of 
sense  took  cognizance  of  were  ever 
changing,  undergoing  transformation, 
passing  from  view,  and  thus  they  re- 
garded them  as  illusionary  or  temporal. 
And  life,  that  was  persistently  fixed  on 
these  things,  that  wandered  hither  and 
thither  seeking  peace,  happiness  or  sat- 
isfaction while  fastening  its  eyes  and 
desires  on  these  illusionary,  unreal  or 
temporal  things,  they  called  dream-life; 
while  the  All,  the  Absolute  Intelligence, 
or  the  Mind  and  the  higher  sdf  of  the 
individual,  or  the  soul,  that  is  in  quest 
of  its  own,  that  is  seeking  to  come  into 
perfect  rapport  with  the  Supreme  Sdf, 
they  hdd  to  be  the  great  Realities  of  the 
Universe.    This   idea  of  the  difference 
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between  what  the  metaphysical  call  the 
unreal  and  the  real,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  in  accord  with  the  Bible  concept 
as  enunciated  by  St.  Paul.  The  higher 
self,  like  Deity,  they  held  to  be  "self- 
existent,  self-subsistent,  self-poised,  self- 
based,  above  time,  free  from  space, 
absolutely  independent  of  mutation."* 
We  deliberately,  they  further  held,  con- 
jure to  ourselves  a  self  of  appetites  and 
a  self  of  dreams.  This  bondage  will  not 
cease  until  the  soul  realizes  its  oneness 
with  Deity.  Then  it  will  know  the  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding,  and  in- 
finite felicity.  Then  it  will  enjoy  eternal 
life.  Jesus  taught  this  same  idea  in 
simpler  and  more  intelligable  words 
when  he  declared  that  to  know  God  was 
Life  Eternal. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  PLATO  IN  REGARD  TO 

THE  WORLD  OF  SIGHT 

AND   SENSE. 

Coming  down  to  Plato,  we  find  that 
this  greatest  of  all  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophers, observing  that  in  the  physical 
worid  all  which  the  senses  took  cog- 
nizance of  was  subject  to  change  and 
death,  all  either  **  becoming  or  perishing," 
came  to  regard  the  physical  world,  or  the 
world  of  sight,  as  a  shadow  world,  and 
the  world  of  ideas  as  the  real  world.  In 
Books  Six  and  Seven  of  The  Republic, 
these  views  are  amplified.  The  great 
Grecian  philosopher  tried  to  explain  his 
views  in  an  intelligible  manner  to  his 
disciples,  employing  various  illustrations. 
The  physical  eye,  in  Book  Six,  he  com- 
pares to  the  soul  or  mind, — "  the  real  self 
of  man."  The  sun,  which  he  terms 
"the  child  of  Good,"  was  to  the  world  of 
sense  perception  what  "the  Good"  or 
"the  author  of  science  and  truth,"  was 
to  the  soul.  The  eye,  he  points  out, 
could  not  fully  behold  the  full  splendor 
of  the  objective  world  without  the  light 
of  the  sun.  When  the  light  that  was 
essential  to  vision  was  from  the  reflected 
Ji^ht  of  the  moon  or  stars,  the  eye  failed 
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to  see  the  color,  tone  or  full  splendor  of 
the  objective  world,  and  he  cc^icludes, 
"The  soul  b  like  the  eye  when  resting 
upon  that  on  which  truth  and  being 
shine;  the  soul  perceives  and  under- 
stands and  is  radiant  with  intelligence: 
but  when  turned  towards  the  twilight  of 
the  coming  and  perishing  (the  shadow 
world  of  sense  perception),  then  she  has 
opinion  only,  and  goes  blinking  about  "f 
To  clearly  impress  his  idea  as  to  the 
unreality  of  the  world  visible  to  the 
physical  eye  or  to  the  sense  perceptions 
in  comparison  to  the  world  of  reality,  of 
permancy,  of  truth,  Plato  employed  a 
striking  allegory.§  In  this  allegory,  he 
pictures  a  number  of  men  whom  he 
represents  as  being  chained  in  a  den 
under  ground  "which  has  a  mouth  open 
toward  the  light  and  reaching  along  the 
den."  They  are  fastened  so  tiiiey  cannot 
even  turn  their  heads,  but  must  look 
straight  ahead  of  them.  Behind  at 
some  distance  a  great  fire  is  burning, 
and  between  them  and  the  fire  on  a 
rabed  platform  men  are  going  to  and  fro 
bearing  all  manner  of  artides.  Thdr 
shadows  fall  on  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
chained  men.  They  talk  with  one  an- 
other, and  the  cave  is  so  constructed  that 
the  echoes  of  their  voices  seem  to  come 
from  the  shadows.  The  prisoners  in  the 
den,  it  will  be  remembered,  see  nothing 
but  the  shadows,  and  hear  nothing  but 
the  echoes.  They  have  been  thus  from 
childhood.  Now  Plato  supposes  one  of 
the  prisoners  to  be  released,  and  he  says, 
"At  first,  when  any  of  them  is  released 
and  compelled  to  suddenly  stand  up  and 
turn  his  neck  around  and  walk  and  look 
toward  the  light,  he  will  suffer  sharp  pains. 
The  glare  will  dbtress  him.  He  wQl  be 
unable  to  see  die  realities  of  change;  in 
hb  former  state  he  had  seen  the  shadows. 
Then  conceive  someone  saying  to  him 
that  what  he  saw  before  was  an  illusicm, 
but  that  now,  when  he  was  approaching 

trAtf />ia2GNnfef  0/ Piato,  traDsUted  I7  B.  Joive^ 
MA.,Vol.m.    rA«  leepuUie,  Book  Six,  page  too. 

{Book  Seven  of  TKb  RspubUe^  pp.  €14  to  S18  of 
above  work. 
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nearer  to  being  and  his  eyes  turn  towards 
real  existence,  he  has  clearer  vision. 
What  will  be  his  reply?  Will  he  not 
fancy  that  the  shadows  which  he  formerly 
saw  are  truer  than  the  objects  which  are 
now  shown  to  him  ?" 

Again:  '"Suppose  once  more,"  says 
die  philosopher,  '"that  he  is  reluctantiy 
draped  up  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent 
and  held  fast  until  he  is  forced  into  the 
presence  of  the  sun  himself,  is  he  not 
liable  to  be  pained  and  irritated  ?  When 
he  approaches  the  light,  his  eyes  will  be 
dazzled  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  see 
anything  at  all  of  what  are  now  called 
realities."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how 
the  man  will  have  to  become  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  real  things.  He  will 
see  them  first  mirrored  in  water,  in  the 
moonli^t,  in  the  starli^t.  Later  his 
eyes  will  be  able  to  see  them  in  their  true 
beauty  in  the  sunlight;  and  that  which 
before  was  vague,  shadowy  or  unreal  to 
him  will  then  become  truth  or  reality,  and 
he  will  see  and  understand  that  all  those 
things  which  he  thought  were  realities 
when  chained  below,  were  merely  shad- 
ows and  echoes.  Flato  then  concludes: 
''The  prison-house  is  the  world  of  sight. 
The  li^t  of  the  fire  is  the  sun,  and  you 
will  not  misapprehend  me  if  you  interpret 
the  journey  upwards  to  the  ascent  of  the 
soul." 

Here  '^e  see  Flato  clearly  illustrating 
his  concepts  that  the  world  of  sense  is 
more  a  shadow  worid  than  the  things  of 
reason  or  that  which  intelligence  and  the 
soul  takes  cognizance  of.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  metaphysician's  declaration  of 
the  non-reality  or  the  shadow-character 
of  the  physical  world  perceived  by  the 
physical  senses.  Plato  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  Supreme  Good  creating  the 
imperfect,  insubstantial  and  perishing. 
Hence  he  inclined  to  bdieve  in  two 
powers,  one  the  Supreme  Grood,  which 
took  cognizance  of  the  things  of  the  soul 
or  the  intdlectual  or  spiritual  world,  the 
otfier  die  ruler  of  or  the  Deity  for  the 
Shadow-would  of  sij^t  and  sense.* 

*Tk§  EtpMie,  Book  Six,  pp.  SIO  to  UL 


KANT  S  CONCEPT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
MATERIAL  UNIVERSE. 

Emmanuel  Kant,  the  most  profound 
of  all  the  Grerman  transcendental  phil- 
osophers and  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  modem  civilization,  not  only  held  to 
the  metaphysical  concept,  but  boldly 
advanced  beyond  the  positions  that  had 
been  taken  by  many  of  his  metaphysical 
predecessors,  in  that  he  held  that  the 
phenomenal  worid,  or  the  world  of  sight 
and  sense  was  the  result  not  of  Grod's 
creation,  but  of  human  understanding  or 
sense-perception.  He  held  that  ''the 
corporeal  world  is  nothing  but  phe- 
nomenal, and  sense  perceptions  are  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  built. "f 
Kant  held  that  the  philosopher  in  con- 
sidering the  phenomena  of  life  was 
confronted  by  sense  perceptions,  under- 
standing and  reason.  He  affirmed  that 
animals  possess  sense-perception;  that 
man  possesses  sense-perception,  under- 
standing and  reason;  and  God,  the 
Absolute,  took  cognizance  only  of  reason. 

"The  corporeal  world  of  phenomena" 
"does  not  exist  at  all  for  Him."§  It  will 
be  observed  that  Kant  advanced  beyond 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Hindoo 
philosophers  who,  though  regarding  the 
sense-worid  as  fleeting,  illusionary  and 
unreal  in  comparison  with  the  Absolute 
Reality,  Mind  and  Its  ideas;  yet  they 
did  not  divorce  the  phenomenal  world 
from  the  consciousness  of  Deity.  Even 
Plato  b  distanced  by  Kant  in  the  radical 
stand  taken  by  the  great  modern  phil- 
osopher, for  as  we  have  seen,  Plato  held 
that  the  Good,  the  Absolute,  the  Real, 
could  not  be  the  Father  or  the  Lord  of 
the  fleeting,  the  temporal,  the  changing, 
the  evil,  or  the  unreal,  and  so  advanced 
the  idea  of  two  lords,  one  the  Grood,  the 
Ruler  of  the  real,  the  unchanging  uni- 
verse of  ideas ;  the  other  the  lord  of  the 

tSee  Fkulaen's  Kant,  pp.  249-848. 

{See  Faulien*8  Kant,  pp.  202-^. 

The  teachingB  of  Kant  will  be  loniinoiialy  pre- 
aenied  in  the  November  Arena  hj  Judse  L.  H. 
Jones  in  a  masterfc^  paper  entitled,  ''ICanl*%vy«iacvsffk 
Hiat  the  Hi]maikM^ial^<^^C;mX0c  wA"^^ 
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phenomenal  or  shadow  world  of  sight 
and  sense.  But  Kant  boldly  holds  that 
the  world  of  sense-perception  is  not  even 
created  by  God  but  that  it  is  the  product 
of  sense-perception  and  understanding, 
and  that  God  takes  no  cognizance  of  it. 
As  one  great  German  professor  has  ob- 
served, '^Kant  was  the  first  who  dared  to 
say,  'It  may  sound  exaggerated  and 
absurd  to  say  the  undertsanding  is  the 
source  of  both  of  the  laws  and  the  unity 
of  nature.  It  is  correct,  nevertheless, 
and  accords  with  experience.'" 

It  will  be  observ^  that  the  teachings 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  on  this  same  subject 
present  in  a  simple  manner  the  same 
ideas  advanced  by  the  great  Grerman 
philosopher.  The  author  of  Science  and 
Health  states  that  her  concepts  came  as 
the  result  or  outcome  of  years  of  deep 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the 
life,  deeds  and  words  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  His  apostles,  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  a  phQ- 
osophy  so  nearly  akin  in  many  points  to 
the  conclusion  of  many  of  the  profoundest 
philosophers  of  ancient  India,  in  such 
substantial  accord,  in  regard  to  the  world 
of  ''sight  and  sense,"  with  Plato,  the 
master  idealistic  philosopher  of  all  ages, 
and  in  such  perfect  agreement  with  the 


concept  of  Emmanuel  Kant,  the  most 
profound  transcendental  philosopher  <rf 
Germany,  to  be  adjudged  in  the  twentieth 
centuiy  as  an  evidence  of  insanity?  Is 
one  who  thus  believes  and  teaches  to  be 
r^arded  as  possessed  by  "ddusions" 
that  favor  Senile  Dementia  ?  If  so,  it 
were  well  for  Plato  and  Kant  that  thqr 
did  not  live,  think  and  proclaim  dieir 
thoughts  in  the  twentieth  century  America 
of  William  E.  Chandler. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  accept 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  in  order  to 
respect  the  thought  which  this  school  has 
given  the  world.  One,  for  example, 
may  find  in  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
the  development  of  life  a  more  convinc- 
ing hypothesis  than  die  metaphysical 
explanation  of  "the  becoming  and  per- 
ishing" phenomenal  world,  that  con- 
fronts the  meditative  mind,  but  if  he  be 
broad-visioned  or  intellectually  hospit- 
able, he  will  accord  to  the  other  thinkeni 
the  same  right  he  asks  for  himsdf,  and 
he  will  hold  in  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  he  knows  to  have  been 
among  the  most  profound  diinkers  the 
world  of  philosophy  has  known,  when 
they  give  to  mankind  the  mature  ccm- 
dusions  of  long  years  of  deep  meditatiim 
and  research,  as  they  relate  to  ihe 
master  problem  of  the  ages. 


IV.     THE  ALLEGED  DELUSION  CONCERNING  THE  UNUSUAL  PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCES  AND  THE  CONVICTION  REGARDING  THE 

CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF 

THE  MESSAGE. 


We  now  come  to  examine  the  second 
group  of  alleged  delusions.  These  re- 
late to  the  unusual  personal  experiences 
and  the  conviction  of  the  founder  of 
Christian  Science  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  practical  value  of  her  message. 

To  the  student  of  theological  histoiy 
the  unusual  experiences  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
will  not  occasion  surprise  for  he  knows 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting facts  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
rdigious  leaders  is  their  extraordinary 


religious  experiences,  which  impressed 
them,  in  many  instances,  with  the  con^ 
viction  that  they  were,  in  a  peculiar 
sense  instruments  of  the  Divine  Mind 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  special  work  in 
leading  men  to  righteousness  and  to  a 
fuller  apprehension  of  the  eternal  spiritual 
verities.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  pale  of  historic  Christianity 
for  illustrations  of  this  character. 

Here  two   things  will  impress  us  at 
every  turn.    The  great  teachen   were 
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usually  assailed  and  denounced  as  insane, 
as  possessed  by  devils,  and  as  question- 
able characters,  whether  considered  men- 
tally or  morally.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  tibat  these  leaders  were  filled  with 
moral  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, over-mastered,  as  it  were,  by  their 
message,  and  consecrated  to  their  work, 
and  tib^t  their  lives  were  attended  or 
marked  by  many  strange  and  unusual 
experiences. 

Even  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  on  two  occasions  charged  by  the 
Jews  with  having  a  devil*  (a  term  ap- 
plied in  those  days  to  persons  who  would, 
in  our  time,  be  called  insane).  He  was 
also  charged,  according  to  His  own 
testimony,  with  being  a  "wine-bibber** 
and  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  society — die  publicans  and 
sinners.  So  general  and  pronounced 
was  the  prejudice  in  conventional  circles 
against  the  great  Nazarene, — so  positive 
was  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  sane, 
wdl-balanced  or  a  respectable  character, 
that  persons  wishing  to  retain  social 
station  and  who  also  desired  to  see 
Jesus,  found  it  wise  and  expedient  to 
seek  Him  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 
The  case  of  Nicodemus  is  an  illustration 
of  this  fact. 

TVhen  the  Apostle  Paul  appeared 
before  the  Roman  ruler,  Festus,  and 
King  Agrippa,  and  proclaimed  his  own 
strange  experiences  and  the  story  of  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  tale  was  so  incredible  to  the  material- 
istic, sensual  and  pleasure-seeking  Roman 
ruler  that  we  are  told  "he  cried  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thysdf ! 
Much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad!**t 
Moreover,  Paul's  experiences  were  of  so 
unusual  a  character  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Chandler's  theory,  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Grentiles  must  surely  have  been  the 
victim  of  delusions  tibat  threatened  Senile 
Dementia;  for  where  in  history  do  we 
find  more  remarkable  experiences  than 
his  from  the  time  when,  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  he  was  overpowered  by  the 


light,  falling  "into  the  truth,  to  rise  a 
just  man,"  till  he  reached  Rome,  there 
to  preach  the  gospel  under  the  shadow 
of  ihe  Csesars*  throne  ?  All  through  his 
wonderful  career  we  find  him  constantly 
the  recipient  of  extraordinary  experiences. 
He  believed  he  was  visited  by  spiritual 
messengers, §  who  informed  him  as  to 
coming  events.  We  are  told  he  was  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  snake  but  suffered  no 
hurt,  and  in  numbers  of  other  instances 
he  was  recipient  of  experiences  quite 
unknown  to  ordinary  people. 

The  remarkable  experiences  narrated 
in  the  history  of  the  diurch  fathers  and 
saints  are  too  voluminous  to  dwell  upon. 
But  coming  down  to  the  Renaissance,  we 
find  the  great  Italian  monk  and  re- 
ligious reformer,  Savonarola,  beholding 
visions,  hearing  voices,  and  uttering 
prophecies  which  are  fulfilled  with  start- 
ling precision. 

Martin  Luther,  the  master  mind  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  affirmed 
that  the  devO  appeared  before  him  and 
he  held  controversy  with  him.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  throw  his  ink  stand  at 
his  Satanic  majesty,  who  instantly  van- 
bhed,  but  the  ink  stain  t>n  the  wall  has 
been  shown  to  the  curious  visitor  for 
generations.  Luther  also  claimed  on 
one  occasion,  at  least,  to  have  restored 
the  dying  to  health.  The  sick,  in  this 
instance,  was  Luther's  great  friend  and 
co-rdigious  reformer,  Philip  Mdanothon. 
Leckendoye  thus  describes  this  notable 
instance  of  heaUng: 

"Luther  arrived  and  found  Philip 
about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  His  eyes 
were  set,  his  understanding  was  almost 
gone,  his  speech  had  failed,  and  also  his 
hearing;  his  face  had  fallen,  he  knew 
no  one,  and  had  ceased  to  take  either 
solids  or  liquids. '  At  this  spectacle 
Luther  is  filled  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. Turning  way  towards  the  window 
he  called  most  devoutly  upon  Grod. 
After  this,  taking  the  hand  of  Philip  and 
well  knowing  what  was  the  anxiety  of 

{Ads,  27.  :«8 
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his  keart  and  conscience,  he  said,  *  Be  of 
good  courage,  Philip;  thou  shalt  not 
die.'  While  he  utters  these  things 
Philip  begins,  as  it  were,  to  revive 
and  to  breathe,  and  gradually  recov- 
ering his  strength,  is  at  last  restored 
to  health." 

Next  we  come  to  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  one  of  the  most 
commanding  and  masterful  spirits  in 
the  religious  history  of  Christendom,  a 
man  who  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  and  whose  genius  for  organization 
no  less  than  his  force  of  character,  moral 
enthusiasm  and  profound  faith,  made 
Methodism  before  his  death  a  great 
religious  power  in  England.  Yet,  a- 
cording  to  Mr.  Chandler's  theory,  this 
great  man,  whose  followers  to-day  num- 
ber many  millions  in  England  and 
America,  was  also  the  victim  of  insane 
delusions;  for  the  hbtorian  Green  in 
speaking  of  Wesley  says: 

**  He  lived  in  a  world  of  wonders  and 
divine  interpositions.  It  was  a  miracle 
if  the  rain  stopped  and  allowed  him  to 
set  forward  on  a  journey.  It  was  a 
judgment  of  heaven  if  a  hailstorm  burst 
over  a  town  which  had  been  deaf  to  his 
preaching.  One  day,  he  tells  us,  when 
he  was  tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  'I 
thought  cannot  God  heal  either  man  or 
beast  by  any  means  or  without  any? — 
inunediately  my  headache  ceased  and 
my  horse's  lameness  in  the  same  instant.' 
With  a  still  more  childish  fanaticbm  he 
guided  his  conduct,  whether  in  ordinary 
events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life, 
by  drawing  lots  or  watching  the  partic- 
ular texts  at  which  his  Bible  opened."^ 

Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley^  says: 
"He  believed  in  the  ministry  of  both 
good  and  evQ  spirits,  'Certainly,'  said 
he,  '  it  is  as  easy  for  a  spirit  to  speak  to 
our  hearts  as  a  man  to  speak  to  our 

ears."'t 

Wesley  furthermore  held  that  many  of 
the  accidents  of  life  and  bodily  hurt  were 
the  result  of  evil  spirits.    "*When  fliey 

*HiMory  of  Endamd^  by  John  Ricliaid  Gieen, 
:yqI.rv.,p.J4fi.    Am.  Ed. 


are  not  permitted,'"  Southey  quotes 
Wesley  as  saying,  ***to  take  away  life, 
they  may  inflict  various  diseases,  and 
many  of  these  which  we  may  judge  to  be 
natural  are  undoubtedly  diabolical.'  "§ 
He  believed  this  was  frequently  the  case 
with  lunatics. 

Here  we  find  a  man,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Mr.  Chandler's  claim,  beset  by  delusions 
that  would  naturally  point  towards 
Senile  Dementia^  that  would  render  him 
incompetent  to  administer  business  af- 
fairs. Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Chandler, 
the  facts  in  this  remarkable  instance  are» 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  all  against  the 
attorney's  contention.  John  Wesley  not 
only  administered  his  own  a£Pairs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  sound  mentality, 
but  he  also  directed  the  organization  and 
movement  of  his  church  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prove  him  endowed  with  superior 
mental  capacity  as  an  organizer  and 
executive.  Moreover,  he  lived  to  an 
exceptional  age.  Of  his  capacity  and 
his  life  work  I  quote  again  from  Gie^i: 

"In  power  as  a  preacher  he  stood 
next  to  Whitfield;  as  a  hymn-writer  he 
stood  second  to  his  brother  Charies. 
But  while  combining  in  some  degree  the 
excellences  of  either,  he  possessed  quali- 
ties in  which  both  were  utteriy  deficient; 
an  indefatigable  industry,  a  cool  judg- 
ment, a  command  over  others,  a  faculty 
of  organization,  a  singular  union  of 
patience  and  moderation  with  an  im- 
perious ambition,  which  marked  him  as 
a  ruler  of  men.  He  had  besides  a  learn- 
ing and  a  skill  in  writing  which  no  oth^ 
of  the  Methodists  possessed;  he  was 
older  than  any  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
start  of  the  movement,  and  he  outlived 
them  all.  His  life  indeed  almost  coven 
the  century.  He  was  born  in  1703  and 
lived  on  till  1791,  and  die  Methodbt 
body  had  passed  throu^  every  phase  of 
its  history  before  he  sank  into  the  grave 
at  the  age  of  eij^ty-ei^t/** 

Next   we   come   to    Swedenboig.    H 

{See  SouA^s  LSfe  of  W9d$9.  YoL  IL,p.  iBi. 
Note  14. 
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any  man  ccmld  be  claimed  to  be  incom- 
petent to  administer  his  business  affairs 
or  pass  on  worldly  things,  because  of 
remarkable  rdigious  experiences  and 
amazing  belief  in  r^ard  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  his  message  or  revda- 
tion,  it  was  Emmanuel  Swedenborg. 
The  eminent  scientific  standing  and 
social  position  of  this  savant  make  the 
case  somewhat  unique.  He  was  bom  in 
1688  and  lived  to  1772.  His  father  was 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Upsala  and 
Bishop  of  Skara.  At  college  Emmanuel 
excelled  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  in 
maihematics,  but  he  disappointed  his 
father  because  he  had  no  taste  whatever 
for  theology.  He  finished  his  university 
course  at  Upsala  in  1710,  after  which  he 
tiavded  in  France,  Germany,  Holland 
and  England,  making  a  special  study  of 
natural  phQosophy.  In  1715,  he  re- 
turned to  Upsala,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  natural  science  and  technical  research. 
He  soon  gained  an  eminent  position  as  a 
careful  investigator  in  the  domain  of 
sdeiice.  As  the  yean  passed  his  fame 
greatly  increased  and  his  voluminous 
works  on  science  secured  him  a  hi^ 
place  among  the  most  eminent  scientists 
of  Europe.  Ejng  Charies  the  XTT.  of 
Sweden  made  him  assayer  in  the  Swedish 
Coflcge  of  Mines,  and  on  the  death  of 
Ihe  King,  Queen  Ulrica  ennobled  the 
famfly. 

In  1744,  when  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
life  and  in  the  meridian  period  of  his 
researches,  his  wonderful  psychic  ex- 
periences began  to  take  place.  He  char- 
acterizes them  as  the  opening  of  his 
spiritual  sij^t,  and  declared  that  his 
long  work  in  the  domain  of  natural 
acience  was  intended  by  Grod  to  prepare 
him  for  the  great  revdation  he  was  to 
receive.  Swedenborg,  himsdf,  declared 
that  CSirist  appeared  to  him,  saying:  ^I 
am  the  Lord,  God,  the  Christ  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  I  have  chosen 
thee  to  unfdd  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 


Hdy  Scripture.  I  wiU  Myself  declare 
to  thee  what  thou  shalt  write.'' 

In  1747,  he  determined  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  revdations  which  he 
believed  were  coming  to  him.  His  high 
position  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  social 
world,  and  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to 
win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him,  prevented  him  from  becom- 
ing the  victim  of  calumnies,  slander  and 
mbrepresentations,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  most  religious  leaders.  True,  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  Spain  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  in  the  Geneva  of  John  Calvin,  he 
most  probably  would  have  been  burned 
to  death,  and  had  he  lived  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  United  States,  in  1907, 
he  probably  would  have  been  denounced 
as  insane  and  incompetent  to  manage 
his  own  property.  But  the  Swedish 
government,  instead  of  taking  away  the 
right  to  manage  his  own  property  from 
this  man  who  made  such  amazing  claims, 
pensioned  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  spiritual  researches,  un- 
hampered by  poverty.  He  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-four,  and  during 
the  last  half  of  h^  eventful  life  produced 
a  veritable  library  of  rdigious  works. 

Space  prevents  our  noticing  the  strange 
and  extraordinary  experiences  of  George 
Fox,  the  great  leader  of  the  Quakers,  and 
of  other  rdigious  leaders,  but  in  all  the 
cases  cited,  and  many  that  might  be  in- 
troduced, the  extraoidinary  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  great  rdigious  leaders, 
and  dieir  profound  conviction  as  to  the 
special  character  of  their  message,  were 
so  out  of  the  ordinary  that,  judged  by 
Mr.  Chandler's  criterion,  each  must  be 
adjudged  as  harboring  ddusions  which 
pointed  toward  Senile  Dementia.  Tlie 
only  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  in- 
sanity theory  is  that  these  personft 
usually  exercised  excellent  judgment  and 
practical  common  sense,  and  in  no  case 
did  Senile  Dementia  supervene. 
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V.    THE  ALLEGED  DELUSION  IN  REGARD  TO  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

SUGGESTION,  OR  HYPNOTISM. 


We  now  come  to  notice  the  third  group 
in  this  list  of  alleged  delusions, — the  one 
which  relates  to  the  action  of  one  mind 
over  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  compass 
special  results  that  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  the  subject  been  left  to 
himself,  unfettered  by  another  mind  or 
will,  and  especially  the  exercise  of  a 
subtle  influence  when  the  mental  fac- 
ulties of  the  subject  are  either  off  guard 
or  in  the  power  of  the  operator.  This 
power  or  influence  has  been  variously 
termed  animal  magnetism,  mesmerismiand 
suggestion.  If  exerted  with  an  evil  pur- 
pose, it  has  been  characterized  malicious 
animal  magnetism.  When  die  subject 
brought  under  control  has  first  been  thrown 
into  a  sleep  and  then  made  the  subject 
of  suggestion,  it  is  termed  hypnotism. 

Before  attempting  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Christian  Science  teachings  in  re- 
gard to  animal  magnetism  or  suggestion 
have  valid  foundation  in  experience, 
and  whether  the  modem  research  of 
trained  physicians  and  scientists — ^men 
accepted  as  authoritative  in  the  world  of 
psydiic  science  and  psychology — ^tend  to 
support  the  theory  of  the  Christian 
Scientists,  we  wish  to  remind  the  reader 
that  in  no  domain  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  it  so  dangerous  to  dogmatize  as  in 
the  fidd  of  psychology.  All  intelligent 
persons,  who  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  recent  discoveries,  experiments  and 
assured  results  in  the  domain  of  psychic 
science  or  psychology,  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  guarded  and  cautious 
in  advancing  conclusions  relating  to  the 
action  of  mind  on  mind,  or  of  assuming 
to  rule  out  of  court  unusual  experiences, 
simply  because  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  explanation  by  the  old  rules  of  psy- 
chology. The  fact  that^during  the  past 
centUTy  there  has  been  a  complete  revo- 
MfttimJo^tke  scientiSc  world  in  lenid  \o 


mesmerism,  suggestion  or  hypnotism  and 
allied  phenomena,  is  not  open  to  question, 
and  tlus  alone  renders  dogmatic  assump- 
tions an  evidence  of  ignorance  or  an 
unscientific  attitude  of  mind.  To  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  this  fact  and 
its  implications,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  the  history  of  mesmerism  or 
hypnotism  since  1784,  when  the  French 
government  appointed  a  commission 
known  as  ''The  Bailey  Committee"  to 
investigate  mesmerism,  which  was  then 
popularly  known  as  animal  magnetism. 
Among  ihe  distinguished  men  who  served 
on  this  committee  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. In  the  report  of  the  committee  die 
claims  of  mesmeric  or  magnetic  power 
put  forth  by  Mesmer  were  denounced  as 
false  and  without  foundation,  in  fact,  and 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bailey:  **  Mag- 
netism is  one  fact  more  in  the  histoiy  of 
human  error,  and  a  great  proof  of  the 
power  of  die  imagination." 

In  1841,  the  eminent  En^ish  surgeon, 
James  Braid,  determined  to  expose  mes- 
merism, which  he,  in  common  with  his 
scientific  brethren,  believed  to  be  an 
unmitigated  fraud.  Dr.  Braid  soon  came 
to  realize  that  mesmerism  was  far  from 
being  an  unadulterated  fraud.  Accord- 
ingly, he  entered  upon  the  laborious  task 
of  demonstrating  and  critically  noting 
facts  connected  with  his  experiments. 
In  1842,  he  published  his  notable  woric, 
entitled  Neurypnology.  Immediately  he 
encountered  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism. 
Nevertheless  his  dear  utterances  and  the 
methods  employed  gained  for  him  ihe 
thou^tful  consideration  of  several  emi- 
nent continental  thinkers,  who  were  less 
fettered  by  conservatism  than  his  En^ish 
brethren,  and  a  score  of  years  later, 
hypnotism  (the  name  coined  by  Dr. 
Braid  to  take  the  place  of  mesmerism) 
^waa  attracting  mudi  attentioD  among 
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leading  physicians  and  other  scientific 
investigatois  in  France  and  other  con- 
tinenttd  nations.  To-day  no  intelligent 
scientist  or  physician  questions  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Braid's  facts  and  conclusions, 
which  were  so  universally  sco£Ped  at 
when  they  were  first  given  to  the  public. 
And  more  than  this,  a  vast  volume  of 
evidence  has  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments of  leading  physicians  and  savants 
— master  scientific  investigators  in  the 
realm  of  psychology — which  prove  that 
persons  may  be  rendered  absolutely  in- 
sensible by  hypnotic  suggestion,  so  that 
capital  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed wi&out  patients  being  conscious 
that  anything  is  taking  place.  On  this 
point,  I  quote  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor William  James  of  Harvard,  the 
most  eminent  psychologist  in  America. 
''L^  and  breasts  may  be  amputated, 
chOdren  bom,  teeth  extracted,  in  short, 
the  most  painful  experiences  undergone,' 
with  no  other  anesthetic  than  the  hyp- 
notizer's  assurance  that  no  pain  shall  be 
felt.  Similarly,  morbid  pains  may  be 
annihilated,  neuralgias,  toothaches,  rheu- 
matisms cured.  The  sensation  of  hunger 
has  thus  been  abolished,  so  that  a  patient 
took  no  nourishment  for  fourteen  days."* 

Again,  the  potency  of  suggestion  has 
been  shown  in  numerous  instances  where 
applications,  entirely  inert  in  themselves, 
when  accompanied  by  suggestions  that 
Ihej  are  irritant  poisons, — a  fly  blister, 
for  example, — exhibit  aU  the  symptoms 
of  die  poison  which  the  suggestor  claimed 
had  been  applied.  Space  renders  it  only 
possible  to  cite  one  of  many  well  authen- 
ticated cases  that  might  be  given  to  illus- 
trate   this    profouncUy   significant    fact. 

The  experiment  which  we  sdect  is  of 
special  value  because  it  was  witnessed 
by  a  number  of  eminent  scientists  under 
strictly  test  condition.  Tlie  subject  in 
tfie  case  was  a  giri — ^Elise  F. — who  had 
pfoved  veiy  susceptible  to  hypnotic  sug- 
geBtion  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 

»IViwi»Wwfl/Pi»dbayogtf,  by  William  JMn«,PhH 
iBHor  ol  Fl^dialogj  hi  Hsrfiid  UmTcnity.  Vol. 
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scientist.  Professor  Beaunis.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  before  such  noted 
scientists  as  Liebeault,  Bemheim,  Liegeois 
and  Beaunis.  The  account  of  this  re- 
markable case  is  taken  from  Dr.  Freder- 
ick Bjomstrom's  standard  work  on  hyp- 
notism, and  is  as  follows: 

* 

''Elise    was    hypnotized    towards    11 
A.  M.    On  her  back,  at  a  point  which 
the  girl  could  not  possibly  reach  with 
her    hand,    a    strip    of    eight    gummed 
stamps  was  fastened,  after  a  strip  of  the 
same  kind  had  for  eighteen  hours  been 
applied  to  the  arm  of  another  person, 
without  causing  the  slightest  e£Fect.     Over 
the  stamps   an   ordinary  bandage  was 
fixed,   so  as   to   simulate  a   plaster  of 
Spanish  flies,  and  she  was  three  times 
given  to  understand  that  Spanish  flies 
had    been    applied    to    her.    She    was 
closely  watched  during  the  day  and  was 
locked  up  alone  in  her  chamber  over 
night,  after  she  had  been  put  in  hypnotic 
sleep  with  the  assertion  that  she  was  not 
going  to  awake  until  seven  o'clock  on  the 
following   morning,— which    took    place 
punctually.    An  hour  later,  F.  removed 
the  bandage  in  the  presence  of  Bemheim, 
Liegeois,  Liebeault,  Beaunis,  etc.    It  was 
first  ascertained  that  the  stamps  had  not 
been    disturbed.    They    were    removed 
and  the  underlying  surface  of  the  skin 
now  showed  the  following  changes:   on 
a  space  of  four  or  five  centimeters  the 
epidermis  was  thicker,  yellowish  white, 
and  infiamed,  but  as  yet  not  raised  into 
blisters;    the  surrounding  skin  showed 
intense    redness    and    swelling    to    the 
extent  of  half  a  centimeter.    The  spot 
was  covered  with  a  dry  compress,   in 
order  to  be  further  investigated  later  on; 
three  hours  after,  the  spot  had  the  same 
appearance.    At  4  P.  M.  the  spot  was 
photographed,  and  it  now  showed  four 
or  five  blisters,  which  also  plainly  ap- 
peared in  the  photograph.    These  blisters 
gradually  increased  and  secreted  a  thick, 
millqr  serum.    On  the  28th  day  of  May 
— fourteen    days    Wtet — "3afc   ^^rX*   "^^^ 
still  in  fidi  TO^f^rami^XL?^ 
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Many  remarkable  cures  of  functional 
diseases  have  been  reported  by  leading 
American  and  European  physicians  by 
means  of  hjrpnotic  suggestion  after  ma- 
terial remedies  had  proved  ineffective. 
Indeed,  a  volume  might  easily  be  filled 
with  such  citations,  but  the  length  of 
this  paper  renders  it  impossible  to  intro- 
duce even  tjrpical  cases  at  this  time. 

Physicians  who  are  successful  as  hyp- 
notizers  recognize  the  fact  that  fi^ 
quently  diseases  can  be  cured  or  the 
tiiought  and  conduct  of  the  individual 
changed  by  positive  suggestion,  even 
though  not  accompanied  by  hjrpnotic 
trance.  Dr.  Hamilton  Osgood,  one  of 
Boston's  most  eminent  pl\ysicians,  re- 
lated to  us  a  number  of  striking  cases  of 
this  character,  and  some  very  notable 
cases  have  come  under  our  personal 
observation. 

Now,  if  tiie  mmd  can  exert  such  an 
influence  as  to  make  one  insensible  to 
the  knife;  make  a  postage  stamp  act  as 
a  fly  blister;  cure  in  cases  where  material 
remedies  have  failed, — ^is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  those  who  assert  that  such  power  is 
being  exerted  in  greater  d^ree  than  men 
imagine  are  the  victims  of  delusions, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  three 
generations  ago,  any  one  who  would 
have  declared  possible  the  things  that 
later  Liebeault,  Beaunis,  Charcot,  and 
scores  of  others  have  proved  beyond  all 
cavil,  would  have  b^n  denounced  by 
the  scientific  world  as  either  chailatans 
or  as  victims  of  insane  delusions  ?  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  power  of  mind  is  so 
potential  in  the  service  of  surgery  or  in 
tiie  cure  of  disease,  or  in  making  inert 
substances  act  as  powerful  poisons,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  suggestions 
exerted  by  evilly  disposed  persons  might 
work  evO?  Indeed,  may  it  not  be 
potential  for  crime;  may  not  immorality 
and  wrong  be  fostered  by  suggestion? 
We  know  on  this  point  scientists  and 
specialists  competent  to  express  opinion 
are  divided,  many  holding  that  if  a 
suggestion  is  r^ulsive  to  one's  moral 
f^ibSiiieai  it  is  powerless;  but  if  sudi 


is  the  case,  how  can  we  account  for  ttie 
supremely  tragic  phenomenon  that  is  so 
frequentiy  observed  at  the  present  time^ 
in  which  a  young  woman  fsJls  under  the 
psychological  spdl  of  a  rouS  ?  She  may 
have  be^  enturdy  uninfluenced  by  men 
she  has  met  and  associated  witii  for 
years;  temptations  that  mi^t  have 
proved  too  great  for  many  other  girls  in 
simflar  positions  have  been  resisted  witti 
apparentiy  no  special  effort  on  her  part 
^e  is  in  no  sense  a  pervert,  and  all  her 
impulses,  judging  from  previous  and 
subsequent  actions,  show  that  the  wrong- 
doing was  against  the  dictates  of  her 
reason,  conscience  and  natural  inclina- 
tions ;  yet  under  the  spell  of  the  rtmi  how 
often  she  becomes  as  clay  in  the  potter's 
hands,  or  as  a  leaf  on  a  swift  current. 

We  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was 
far  from  gifted  witii  good  looks.  His 
head  retreated  from  his  chin;  his  com- 
plexion was  poor;  his  hair  was  thin  and 
sandy  in  color;  his  eyes  were  a  wj 
light  gray  and  not  expressive;  and  yet» 
he  played  havoc  with  women.  On  one 
occasion,  he  boasted  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  woman  who  could  resist  him 
if  he  was  able  to  associate  with  her  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  and  without 
anyone  prejudicing  the  party  against 
him.  Tliough  his  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  do  evfl  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
aggerated, his  power  over  women  was 
positive  and  baleful  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  was  not  due  either  to  personal  appear- 
ance or  power  to  convince  by  reason,  but 
rather  by  that  strange,  subtte  power 
exerted  by  the  modem  Sv^igalis  who 
walk  our  streets  but  do  not  have  to 
throw  their  subjects  into  a  trance  in  order 
to  bring  them  under  their  baleful  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  many  distinguished 
hypnotists  and  scientists  have  hdd  to 
the  possibility  of  crime  being  produced 
by  suggestion,  and  the  experiments  of 
such  preSminoit  scientists  as  Doctors 
Liebeault,  Liegeois  and  others  tend 
strongly  to  substantiate  this  poaitioau 
Certainly,  ttie  evidence  and  oondusioni 
ai^  OT  should  be,  sufficient  to  show  ham 
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absurd  is  the  claim  that  a  person  holding 
to  the  bdief  that  evil  influence  can  result 
from  a  malicious  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  suggestor»  is  the  victim  of  a  fixed 
ddusion.  As  bearing  on  this  phase  of 
the  discussion,  we  desire  to  quote  the 
following  from  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers* 
monumental  work  on  Human  Personality 
and  lU  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  Mr. 
Myers  did  not  himself  hold  to  the  belief 
that  crime  could  be  produced  by  hyp- 
notism, if  the  propensity  for  crime  was 
not  already  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
subject,  but  he  gives  the  following 
rdative  to  this  question  from  the  experi- 
ences ai  two  of  the  greatest  authorities 
of  Europe. 

**Tlie  question  of  *  hypnotic  crimes* 
was  thoroughly  discusseid  by  Dr.  Lie- 
beault  in  his  book,  Du  SommeU  et  dee 
EUUe  Analoguee  (1886).  Later,  Dr. 
li^eois,  whose  speciality  is  medical 
jurisprudence,  made  many  experiments 
with  Dr.  Liebeault*s  patients  to  test  the 
practicability  of  criminal  suggestion.  He 
suggested  to  them  fictitious  crimes,  such 
as  murder,  theft,  perjury,  etc.,  and  made 
them  give  him  receipts  for  money  which 
he  had  never  really  lent  them.  One 
subject  was  induced  to  fire  a  revolver, 
whuh  she  was  told  was  loaded,  at  a 
magistrate;  another  at  her  own  mother; 
the  latter  subject  was  also  made  to 
accuse  hersdf  before  a  magistrate  ai 
having  committed  a  murder.  A  young 
man  dissolved  in  water  a  powder  which 
he  was  told  was  arsenic,  and  gave  it  to 
his  aunt  to  drink;  afterwards  he  com- 
pletdy  forgot  the  act.  These  experiments 
were  published  in  1884  in  a  memoir 
entitled  La  Suggeetion  Hypnotique  dans 
wee  Rapporte  avec  le  Droit  Civil  et  le 
Droit  Criminely  which  was  expanded  in 
1899  into  a  book,  De  la  Suggeetion  et  du 
SomnambuUeme  dane  leure  Rapporte  avec 
la  Jurieprudence  et  la  Medecine  Ligale. 

Dr.  von  Schrenck-Notzing,  in  Die 
gericktKeh  medidnieche  Bedentung  der 
Suggeetion  (published  in  Arehiv  filr 
Krimbud'Antkropologie  und  Kriminal' 
ietik^  LeipjEig,  1900),  distinguishes  three 


classes  of  crimes  which  might  be  aided 
by  suggestion:  (1)  crimes  against  a  hyp- 
notized person,  at  which  a  few  instances 
have  been  known  to  occur;  (2)  crimes 
committed  by  means  of  hypnotized  per- 
sons; and  (8)  crimes  incited  by  sugges- 
tion in  the  waking  state.  About  the 
possibility  of  the  second  class,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion;  some  au- 
thors, as  Fuchs  and  Benedikt,  denying 
it  completely,  while  others,  as  Liebeault 
and  Leigeois,  think  it  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  taken  account  of  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  Bemheim  and 
Ford,  again,  take  an  intermediate  view. 
Liebeault,  as  quoted  by  Schrenck-Notz- 
ing, instances  a  boy  who  had  often  been 
made  to  conmiit  small  thefts  by  way  ai 
experiment,  and  who  afterwards  devel- 
oped kleptomania. 

"Under  the  head  of  crimes  caused  by 
suggestion  in  the  waking  state,  Schrenck- 
Notzing  quotes  the  Sauter  case  (1899)  in 
which  a  woman  was  accused  of  attempts 
to  commit  several  murders  by  unla^^ul 
means  (black  magic).  The  evidence 
showed  that  she  had  been  incited  to  these 
attempts  by  a  fortune-teller  playing  on 
her  superstitious  and  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. Falsification  of  evidence  by  sug- 
gestion comes  under  the  same  head,  e,  g.^ 
in  the  trial  of  Berchtold  for  murder  at 
Munich  in  1896,  newspaper  reports  of 
the  trial  excited  the  public  mind,  and 
produced  a  crop  of  false  witnesses,  who 
made  on  oath  a  number  of  contradictory 
statements,  all  apparently  in  good  faith."* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mental 
attitude  and  concept  of  the  orthodox, 
medical  and  psychological  scientific  world 
has  been  revolutionized  in  regard  to  the 
potential  power  ai  mind  over  mind  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years,  and  that  some 
very  eminent  authorities  among  the 
representatives  of  orthodox,  medical  and 
scientific  thought  hold  to  the  possibility 
of  criminal  suggestion,  clearly  we  are  not 
warranted  in  making  dogmatic  assump- 
tions even  when  such  assumptions  are 

^Human  PermmaMty  and  lU  Sunmnl  o(  BMb% 
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general  in  character  and  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  sacred  rights  of  an 
individual:  How  much  more  unwarranted 
is  any  attempt  to  secure  legal  sanction  for 
the  siezing  of  another's  property  on  the 
ground  that  the  opinions  of  that  indi- 
vidual run  counter  to  public  opinion  in  a 
realm  of  thought  where  conflicting  the- 
ories are  rife,  even  among  the  greatest 
orthodox  scientific  minds.  The  fact  is» 
and  every  student  of  psychology  and 
psychic  science  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  discoveries  of  recent  decades  to 
hv.  competent  to  render  an  intelligent 
opinion,  knows,  that  as  yet  we  have  only 
explored  the  bordei^-the  very  outer 
fringe,  of  the  dark  continent  of  psy- 
chology. One  hundred  years  ago,  the 
advancing  of  a  claim  such  as  Mr. 
Chandler  urged  would  not  have  been 
surprising,  but  in  the  light  of  the  advance 
of  the  past  century  in  the  realm  of 
psychology,  it  seems  almost  incredible, 
for  to-day  we  find  the  master  minds  no 
longer  questioning  the  fact  of  suggestion. 
Many  of  the  world's  greatest  tinkers 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  there  can  be 
and  is  thought  transference  quite  apart 
from  the  hjrpnotic  trance  and  accom- 
panied by  methods  which  we  know 
practically  nothing  about.  On  this  sub- 
ject, let  us  quote  from  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Hiysics  in  the  University 
CoUege  of  Liverpool,  and  at  present 
at  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham.  This  distinguished  sci- 
entist, author  and  lecturer  justly  stands 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  tirdess  scien- 
tific investigators  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  his  presidential  address  ddivered 
when  President  of  the  Section  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sciaice, 
he  said :  ^  It  is  possible  that  an  idfSL  can 
be  transferred  from  <Mie  person  to  an- 
other by  a  process  sudi  as  we  have  not 
yet  grown  accustomed  to,  and  know 
practically  nothing  about     In  this  case 


I  have  evidence.  I  assert  that  I  have 
seen  it  done,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  fact  Many  others  are  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  it,  too.  Why  must  we  speak 
of  it  with  bated  breath,  as  of  a  thing  of 
which  we  are  ashamed?  What  iij^t 
have  we  to  be  ashamed  of  the  truth  ?** 

Are  men  like  Liebeault,  Bemheim, 
Li^eois,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  and  scores  of  others  who  hold 
to  the  idea  of  thou^t  transference,  or 
who  have  proved  the  power  oi  mind  over 
mind,  and  mind  over  body,  by  practical 
experiments  in  hypnotism,  to  be  ad- 
judged victims  of  fixed  delusions  that 
tend  to  Senile  Dementia  ?  Surdy,  sudi 
condusions  would  not  be  unreasonable 
in  view  of  their  declarations  and  ex- 
periences, if  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
Chandler  in  his  effort  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Eddy  from  directing  the  disposal  of  her 
property  should  be  accepted. 

If  this  case  had  been  merdy  a  contest 
between  an  aged  woman  and  her  greedy 
relatives,  it  would  not  have  called  for 
special  notice,  but  since  it  has  been  made 
an  attack  on  rdigious  convictions,  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  rdigious  pene- 
cution,  and  is  also  an  assault  on  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  dtizens,  diat 
is  as  subversive  of  human  ri^ts  as  it  is 
far-reaching  and  sinister  in  its  implica- 
tions. For  this  reason,  we  have  fdt 
that  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  individual  demanded  that  il 
be  examined  at  length,  for  in  a  period  of 
reaction  where  dass  interests  and  oM- 
time  autocratic  ideals  are  evety  where 
struggling  for  masteiy,  against  the  broad 
and  fundamental  prindples  of  genuine 
democracy,  it  is  supremdy  important 
that  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  of  opinion 
be  guarded  against  the  numerous  sublk 
influences  that  are  at  war  against  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  whidi  free- 
dom, progress  and  dviliation  wait 


B.  O.  Fu>i 


Boston^  Mass. 


SOME  UNIQUE  FEATURES  OF  THE  SOCIAUST 

PARTY. 

Bt  Elub  O.  JONIS. 


To  THOSE  who  are  accustomed  to 
iihe  methods  of  political  parties 
in  this  and  other  countries  as  we  have 
known  them  in  the  last  few  decades,  the 
Socialist  party  possesses  a  number  of 
features  that  are  altogether  unique. 

In  the  first  place,  ti^e  Socialist  party  is 
not  so  much  a  party  militant  as  an  or-- 
ganization  for  the  study  of  political 
economy  and  the  teaching  of  a  true  polit- 
ical economy  to  the  masses.  It  is  a  party 
of  interpretotion.  It  is  first  and  fore- 
most, expository.  The  Socialist  party 
b  not  endeavoring  to  establish  classes 
but  to  abolish  them.  Recognizing  that 
dass  lines  do  exist  under  our  present 
system,  it  sets  about  to  analyze  the 
conditions  that  draw  these  lines  and  to 
discover  what  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
conditions  will  be.  Recognizing  that 
sodetj  is  constantiy  undergoing  change, 
it  endeavors  to  trace  these  changes,  ac- 
coiding  to  established  natural  law. 
Tlicre  was  a  practical  as  well  as  a  sen- 
timental side  to  Lincoln's  program  for 
the  abolishment  of  chattd  slavery.  Be- 
side the  ethical  phase  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered  that  Lincoln 
said,  **No  people  can  survive  half  slave 
and  half  free.**  Thus  it  was  also  a 
cpiestion  of  the  survival  of  the  nation. 
Tlie  Socialist  party  perceives  most  of 
us  are  now  slaves  <A  economic  conditions 
and,  as  such,  cannot  survive. 

There  was  still  another  side,  the  purdy 
economic.  Chattd  slavery  had  outiived 
its  economic  usefulness.  In  short,  it 
was  no  longer  profitable  to  own  work- 
men. It  was  more  profitable  to  pay 
wages.  The  Socialist  recognizes  this 
fact  and  claims  that  just  as  chattd 
slavery  outlived  its  economic  usefulness 
the  wage  system  of  slavery  has  now  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  is  ready  to  be 


replaced  by  another  system;  the  cooper- 
ative commonwealth,  that  is,  collective 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution. 

Accordin^y  the  Socialist  party  takes 
an  entirdy  different  view  of  the  trust 
from  that  of  any  other  party.  It  'claims 
that  in  the  evolution  of  industry,  the 
trust  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  thing. 
It  recognizes  with  the  most  ardent  trust 
apologist  that  by  great  organizations  of 
capital,  immense  saving  is  possible,  but 
it  differs  from  them  in  that  it  believes 
these  great  collective  toob  of  industry 
should  be  owned  collectively  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  all  alike. 
It  sees  that  these  great  organizations 
under  private-ownership  necessarily  ben- 
efit only  a  few.  It  sees  therefore  abo 
that,  with  the  rich  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer,  there  soon  must  come  a 
revolution  in  the  political  organization 
of  society,  forced  by  the  inexorable  law 
of  material  things. 

The  intelligent  Socialbt  does  not  blame 
the  capitalist  for  what  is  going  on  in  the 
industrial  world  to-day.  It  does  not 
take  them  to  task.  On  the  contrary, 
it  bdieves  that  they  are  incapable  of 
doing  much  differentiy;  that  they  are 
largdy  victims  of  the  system.  A  short 
time  ago  a  prominent  artide  in  the 
organ  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  labor 
unions,  pointed  to  New  Zealand's  de- 
vdopment  as  an  evidence  of  something 
worse  from  hb  standpoint  than  labor 
unions,  that  would  follow  the  dbruption 
of  the  present  industrial  unions;  mz., 
Socialbm.  He  was  right  in  hb  condu- 
sions,  but  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
matter  can  be  controlled  by  the  capitalbt 
dass.  The  Socialbts  do  not  bdieve  that 
ihey  are  bru^^x^^  oX^craX  ^<fe  fioo'^wwSojH^ 
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state.  They  bdieve  that  the  cooperatiye 
commonwealth  would  come  without  their 
efforts,  just  as  surely,  if  perhaps  more 
slowly  and  with  more  friction,  and  the 
capitalist  class  is  unable  to  stop  it. 

Socialism  is  a  faith,  a  belief,  an  inter- 
pretation. It  is  the  conclusion  of  intel- 
ligent men  who  have  carefully  examined 
history  and  who  have  synthesized  their 
conclusions  into  a  scheme  of  political 
economy.  It  is  not  only  practical,  but 
inevitable.  They  have  formed  a  school 
of  political  economy  that  is  just  now 
clamoring  for  recognition  from  the  acade- 
mic political  economists. 

Socialism  comes  coincident  with  the 
breaking  down  of  many  of  the  long 
established  superstitions  of  the  past. 
Superstition  is  the  absence  of  knowledge, 
the  lord  of  stagnation.  It  has  opposed 
progress  from  time  immemorial.  So- 
cialism sees  the  establishment  of  a 
rational  basis  of  politics.  Both  the 
church  and  state  as  we  know  it  must 
disappear,  not  because  the  Socialist 
wishes  it,  but  because  the  natural  law 
demands  it. 

Socialists  have  heard  many  men  of 
many  minds  and  cults  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  brotherhood  as  a 
desirable  thing,  but  they  have  heard 
none  tell  of  a  way  to  bring  about  the 
universal  brotherhood.  Men  have 
dreamed  of  the  universal  brotherhood, 
but  it  remains  for  the  socialist  society  to 
make  these  dreams  come  true.  So- 
cialists have  been  called  dreamers. 
Rather  are  they  those  who  are  awake, 
who  have  their  lamps  trimmed  and 
fiUed.  If  Socialists  are  dreamers,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  numberless  people 
since  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era 
who  have  talked  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood, *'  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men"  without  telling  how  it  could  be 
brought  about?  We  have  been  told 
that  the  universal  brotherhood  is  possible, 
but,  when  the  Socialist  says  it  is  possible 
and  shows  how,  he  is  accused  of  dream- 
ing. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 


Socialism  is  a  church  than  to  say  it  is 
against  the  church.  Socialism  has  a 
doctrine,  a  creed,  if  you  like,  of  its  own 
than  which  no  creed  is  more  moral.  It 
is  no  more  against  the  church  than  the 
denomination  of  one  church  is  against 
the  denomination  of  another  church. 
In  other  words  Socialism  interferes  with 
no  man's  belief  unless,  of  course,  that 
belief  disagrees  with  the  theory  of 
economic  determinism.  Holding  to  the 
theory  of  economic  determinism,  of 
course,  one  could  not  bdieve  that  a 
hierarchy  was  the  source  of  power.  It 
could  not  bdieve  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  opposes  not  the  church  but  is 
prepared  to  defend  its  faith  against  any 
man,  whether  of  the  dergy  or  the  laity. 

The  Socialist  has  long  heard  oihen 
speak  of  ''government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people/*  and 
thought  them  in  earnest.  It  too  bdieves 
in  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people, 
and  stands  ready  to  demonstrate  that  it 
has  the  enabling  act  of  this  democratic 
dream.  It  offers  to  every  one  who 
bdieves  in  this  Jeffersonian  epigram  the 
proof  that  it  will  be  realized  and  in  what 
way. 

The  Socialist  has  long  heard  orators 
speak  time  and  again  of  ''measures,  not 
men,'*  and  bdieving,  concerned  himsdf 
thenceforth  ezdusivdy  with  measures. 
The  Socialist  is  intensdy  optimistic  but 
is  in  no  sense  Utopian.  Utopia  is  arti- 
ficial. Socialism  is  invcduntary  evolu- 
tion. He  bdieves  that  the  forces  cl 
nature  are  evolving  sodety  along  the 
right  lines  for  the  good  of  niankind.  He 
is  pulling  with  the  current  rather  than 
against  it.  He  is  perfectly  com[dacent 
He  is  not  worried  about  the  advent  of 
Socialism.  He  is  only  worried  whether 
the  people  will  be  ready  for  it  when  the 
time  comes. 

While  the  capitalists  and  the  pc^ticians 
are  worried  about  the  growth  of  Social- 
ism, the  Socialist  is  almost  compdled  to 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  futility  of  any 
proposed  effort  to  forestall  it.  The 
Socialist  is  not  in  a  hurry.    He  caosiden 
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tibe  ranilts  of  occasional  elections  of  but 
lilde  importance.  On  the  contraiy^  he 
does  not  want  the  arbitrary  establish- 
ment of  Socialism.  He  does  not  want 
Socialists  dected  to  office  on  a  sentimental 
TOte.  He  ayers  that  Socialism  should 
only  come  when  a  majority  of  people  see 
and  understand,  the  laws  that  make 
Socialism  inevitable.  He  knows  also 
fhat,  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
to  think,  whether  because  of  ignorance 
or  lack  of  time,  the  people  will  not  see 
and  undeistand  these  laws  until  the  class 
lines  have  been  drawn  so  sharply  and 
the  reserve  industrial  army  has  become 
80  large  that  no  other  int^retation  can 
be  possible,  without  possible  disastrous 
results.  The  Socialist  is  seeking  to 
a^oid  social  disaster. 

Tie  sflver  question  will  never  be 
demonstrated  because  it  does  not  stand 
alone,  and  because  it  is  not  comprehen- 
sive. Free  silver  may,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  be  better  for  the  whole  class 
of  people  than  the  single  gold  standard. 
Bat  as  a  popular  issue  it  was  entirdy 
sentimental.  It  was  not  even  under- 
stood by  most  of  its  advocates  in  its  true 
rdation  to  the  whole  scheme  of  economics 
and  consequently  it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  that  it  was  understood  by  the 
masses.  Accordin^y,  the  vote  it  re- 
ceived was  purdy  sentimental.  Social- 
ism is  rational,  comprehensive.  It  pro- 
poses to  injure  no  man  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  It  does  not  propose  to  con- 
sider particular  men  or  particular  classes 
of  men  at  all.  It  proposes  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  the  only  rational 
organization  of  society  that  our  present 
devdopment  will  permit. 

It  is  not  working  so  much  to  get  men 
into  Congress  or  the  Senate  or  other 
official  place.  It  is  working  primarily 
to  get  men  to  understand  that  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  social  toob  of 
industry  is  the  only  practicable  plan 
upon  which  society  can  be  organized. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Other  political 
parties  offer  platforms  which  are  but 
eonfased  jumUes  of  catch-phrases  and 


jittering   generalities.  ''Four   more 

years  of  Uie  full  dinner-pail"  sounds 
good  for  people  who  always  expect  to 
carry  dinner-pails.  But  even  then,  how 
was  it  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
highly  laudable  aim?  Simply  by  leav- 
ing it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Republican 
politicians.  Right  or  wrong,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  offering  of  the  So- 
cialists is  concrete  and  unequivocal. 

The  Socialist  bdieves  in  and  advocates 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  as  a 
proof  of  its  sincerity  organized  his  party 
on  that  basis.  As  a  result,  the  par^ 
bdongs  to  its  membership  and  not  to 
bosses  and  office-holders.  A  Socialist 
dected  to  office  agrees  to  resign  at  the 
wish  of  the  party,  such  wish  being  ex- 
pressed through  a  referendum  vote.  If 
you  are  opposed  to  bosses  join  the 
Socialists. 

Any  man  can  belong  to  the  party  who 
severs  his  connection  with  other  parties 
and  pays  his  dues  r^ularly,  twenty-five 
cents  per  month.  This  is  a  unique 
feature,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
party  is  supported  from  within  rather 
than  from  without.  Large  subscriptions 
from  corporations  and  others  desiring 
spedal  government  privileges  are  un- 
known to  the  Socialist  party.  Thus  it  is 
kept  pure  and  sweet  Never  was  a 
party  of  importance  in  this  country  or- 
ganized on  that  basis. 

The  Socialist  party  does  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sexes.  It  bdieves  that 
woman  is  as  much  entitled  as  man  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  state.  In 
this  again,  it  is  unique.  In  local  matters 
the  other  parties  have  occasionally  ad- 
vocated woman's  suffrage,  but  the  So- 
cialist party  is  the  only  one  in  which 
this  principle  is  ever-present. 

The  Socialist  party  is  unique  in  that  one 
can  tdl  the  substance  of  its  pohtical  plat- 
forms as  wdl  before  as  after  they  are 
adopted.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other 
party.  In  other  parties,  it  depends  upon 
which  particular  faction  or  group  of  pol- 
iticians secures  control  of  the  conventions. 

There  are  thus  d\i 
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ocrats  and  different  kinds  of  Republicans. 
There  b  only  one  kind  of  Socialism. 
Many  candidates  of  the  other  parties 
have  two  sets  of  principles,  one  for 
before  election  and  the  other  for  after 
dection.  The  only  way  to  find  out  what 
a  Democrat  or  Republican  really  thinks 
is  to  elect  him  to  office.  If  a  man  is  a 
Socialist,  you  know  that  he  believes  in 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  social 
tools  of  production,  no  i£s  or  ands  or 
buts  or  howevers  about  it. 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  only  inter- 
national party  that  either  now  exists  or 
ever  has  existed.  Its  representatives  are 
found  in  every  civilized  country  of  the 
globe.     It  respects  mankind  above  ar- 


bitrary political  boundaries, 
necessarily  so  because  the  natural  law 
of  economic  evolution  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  arbitrary  political  divisions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Socialist  par^  may 
be  said  to  be  unique  in  that  no  other 
party  can  compare  with  it  in  rate  of 
increase.  The  other  parties  have  re- 
mained nearly  stationaiy  for  years,  while 
the  Socialist  party  in  this  country  has 
increased  on  the  average  at  the  rate  cl 
about  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  this 
continues  and^  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  the  merest  child  can  make  a 
dose  guess  as  to  the  date  of  its  triumj^ 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

Columbus,  O. 
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GENIUS  is  the  capacity  for  getting  at 
the  soul  of  things;  the  power,  insight 
and  imagination  that  enable  one  to  enter  the 
holiest  of  holies  and  to  see,  feel  and  know 
what  others  have  seen,  fdt  and  known, —  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  nature  and  to  so 
feel  her  witchery  as  to  translate  her  message 
to  the  soul  of  man;  the  power  to  touch  the 
dosed  door,  and  lo!  it  flies  open  and  the 
guarded  and  age-long  secret  stands  revealed; 
the  power  to  feel  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  humanity  as  it  gropes  after  the  li^t. 

The  geniuses  have  been  and  must  ever  be 
the  master  teachers  of  the  ages.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  the  poet,  the  great  com- 
poser, the  artist,  the  sculptor,  or  the  prophet; 
wherever  genius  is  found,  there  also  is  a 
message  for  the  awakened  soul — a  lesson  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

How  great  is  the  chasm  between  the  copyist 
or  imitator  and  the  genius  and  interpreter  of 
hidden  things  is  apparent  to  the  thoughtful 
person  whose  soul  is  in  any  degree  awakened 
to  the  deeper  meaning  of  things.  Take, 
for  example,  the  painter.  Here  is  an  artist 
who  has  given  great  attention  to  technique. 


color,  form, — the  grammar  of  art.  Veij 
important  and  necessary  things,  but  by  no 
means  the  all.  He  revcds  in  gorgeous  effects 
and  goes  forth  to  the  mountains  in  the  au- 
tunm,  when  the  frost  has  whispered  to  the 
leaves  and  the  wandering  breese  that  seemed 
to  vibrate  with  joy  and  prophecy  in  the 
springtime,  and  which  later  became  the 
regal  anthem  of  summer — ^the  song  of  nature 
crowned  and  glorified — is  now  changed  to  a 
requiem  pitched  in  a  minor  key;  or  shall  we 
rather  say,  now  become  a  crooning  lullaby 
by  which  the  Great  Mother  rocks  her  chil- 
dren asleep  ?  Our  artist  is  dazzled  with  the 
outward  splendor  of  the  scene.  His  imagi- 
nation is  dominated  by  the  gorgeous  ooloiing 
that  defies  imitation  at  the  hand  of  man;  and 
forthwith  he  paints  a  picture  which,  like  the 
scene,  is  rich  in  color  and  in  which  the  sur- 
face aspects  are  faithfully  rq>roduced.  This 
picture  is  a  marvd  in  ridi  effects  and  is  voj 
true  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  art.  TV> 
the  superfidal  observer — he  who  sees  only 
the  shdl  of  things — it  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
he  will  confidently  dedaie  it  to  be  distinctly 
a  great  painting.    And  yet  to  the  seeii^  tjt 
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the  canTBs  bean  the  same  relation  to  a  reaUj 
great  painting  that  interprets  nature  in  th^ 
^orious  mood,  that  the  beautiful  corpse 
bears  to  the  living  ere  the  soul  has  fled.  It 
lacks  the  soul. 

Now,  coming  to  the  same  spot  we  find  the 
painter  who  is  also  a  man  of  genius.  Long 
he  broods  over  the  wonder  and  the  witchery 
of  the  scene,  beholding  nature  in  one  of  her 
captivating  moods.  Night  is  approaching; 
the  curfew  is  sounding  for  forest  and  mead; 
the  trees  and  the  fields  must  for  a  time  bid 
farewell  to  their  children  who  have  decked 
them  with  jewds  and  mantled  them  with 
royal  garments,  while  yielding  matchless 
incense  and  dowering  them  with  wealth  of 
fruit  and  seed  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a 
solemn  hour,  true;  but  nature,  the  artist 
observes,  robes  and  mantles  herself  with 
splendor  as  she  takes  her  exit.  At  his 
feet  the  grass  is  withering  and  the  hand  of 
death  is  on  the  meadow.-land;  but  these 
little  children  of  the  earth  that  so  lately 
dothed  the  sod  with  a  velvet-like  garment 
of  emerald  are  now  regally  attended  by  the 
goldenrod,  the  purple  aster  and  numerous- 
other  autumn  flowers,  while  the  forests  flame 
into  a  splendor  that  beggars  all  description. 
The  master  artist  comes  under  the  thrall  of 
nature,  or  rather,  before  him  the  Great 
Mother  lifts  her  veil  and  he  feels  her  magic 
and  sees  far  more  than  the  eye  of  sense  takes 
cognizance  of.  He  hears  fax  more  than  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze  and  the  strident  notes 
of  certain  loud-voiced  birds.  To  him  a 
symphony  of  melody,  of  color  and  of  form 
attends  nature  in  this  hour  of  transformation. 
He  sees  and  knows  the  mystery  of  life  in  an 
august  mood,  and  he  paints  a  picture  into 
wluch  is  woven  the  spirit  that  is  brooding 
over  forest,  field  and  mountain-side. 

What  is  true  of  the  painter  and  the  poet  is 
equally  true  of  the  sculptor  or  the  artist  who 
paints  a  noble  portrait.  The  sculptor  for 
instance,  if  he  be  a  man  of  genius,  has  the 
penetration,  the  imagination,  which  enables 
him  to  enter  the  holiest  of  holies  of  his  subject. 
For  the  time  being  he  is  the.  man  he  would 
portray.  He  is  dominated  by  his  ideals, 
ambitions,  desires.  He  feels  his  thrill  of 
joy,  his  ecstasy  and  hope,  his  fears,  and  the 
yearnings  of  his  heart.  He  stands  before 
the  formless  clay,  lost  in  contemplation.  He 
feds,  he  thinks,  he  lives,  as  does  or  did  the 
man  whose  image  will  soon  emerge  from  the 


day.  Sometimes,  where  the  subject  has 
aspired  to  great  things,  the  sculptor,  like  the 
master  poet,  catches  the  genius  whom  he 
seeks  to  embody,  when  he  is  upon  the  very 
spiritual  Alps  of  hb  being.  Then  he  makes 
him  a  fitting  embodiment  of  some  great 
ideal  that  has  dominated  his  life.  In  such 
cases,  where  genius  meets  genius,  the  world 
recdves  a  masterpiece  in  which  the  soul  looks 
forth  from  the  clay,  and  later  from  the  bronze. 

The  little  man,  the  imitator,  may  essay  the 
same  task,  but  he  represents  only  the  outward 
features,  the  form,  and  the  clothing;  the 
soul  of  the  subject  escapes  him.  He  fails  to 
fed;  he  lacks  the  spiritual  perception  that 
constitutes  the  seeing  eye.  Tlie  work  of  the 
imitator  or  of  the  man  devoid  of  imagination 
has  no  vital  message.  Not  so  with  the  crea- 
tions of  a  real  master — ^the  man  of  genius. 
The  statue  speaks  to  all  whose  interior  per- 
ceptions have  been  quickened  in  a  compd- 
ling  way.  They  fed  the  lesson  that  it  im- 
presses and  are  subtly  but  strongly  influenced. 
Something  of  the  exaltation  of  the  master 
enters  their  soul.  Take,  for  example,  that 
splendid  work — Saint  Gaudens'  "Lincoln," 
which  adorns  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  How 
many  thousands  of  people  have  fdt  the  power 
and  witehery  of  this  miasterpiece;  how  many 
young  men  while  contemplating  it  have  been 
thrilled  with  high  and  noble  resolves  that 
will  ever  after  influence  their  lives;  while 
to  the  poet  and  the  man  of  acute  imagination 
its  influence  is  so  overmastering  that  hence- 
forth he  is  urged  to  speak  the  noble  or  true 
word,  that  it  in  turn  may  reach  others  and 
hdpfully  influence  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  David  Graham  Phillips, 
standing  before  this  monument,  comes  so 
under  its  spdl  that  it  becomes  the  text  for  a 
strong  and  purposeful  message.  So  fine, 
indeed,  is  Mr.  Phillips'  characterization  of 
this  work,  and  so  true  his  interpretation  of 
the  master  ideal  of  the  sculptor  and  his 
original,  that  we  reproduce  his  words  as 
bdng  a  worthy  tribute  to  our  greatest  sculptor 
who  has  so  recently  left  us,  and  also  because 
they  carry  with  them  inspiring  thoughts  that 
should  be  graven  on  the  heart  of  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  America  to-day. 

"In  Chicago,  in  Lincoln  Park,  there  is  a 
wonderful  statue.  A  big,  slouching  form, 
loose  yet  powerful;  ungraceful,  yet  splendid 
because  it  seems  to  be  able  to  bear  upon  its 
Atlantean  shoulders  the  burdens  of  a  mighty 
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people.  The  big  hands,  the  big  feet,  the 
great,  stooped  shoulders  tdl  the  same  story 
of  oommonness  and  strength. 

''Then  you  look  at  the  face.  You  find  it 
difBcult  to  keep  your  hat  upon  your  head. 

"What  a  countenance!  How  homely,  yet 
how  beautiful;  how  stem,  yet  how  gentle; 
how  inflexible,  yet  how  infinitely  merciful; 
how  powerful,  yet  how  tender;  how  common, 
yet  how  sublime! 

''Search  the  world  through  and  you  will 
find  no  greater  statue  than  this — the  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  St.  Gaudens.  It 
is  Lincoln;  but  it  is  also  a  great  deal  more. 
It  is  the  glorification  of  the  Common  Man — 
the  apotheosis  of  Democracy. 

"As  you  look  at  that  face  and  that  figure 
you  fed  the  history  of  the  human  race,  the 
long,  bloody,  the  agonized  strug^e  of  the 
masses  of  mankind  for  freedom  and  light. 
You  see  the  whole  history  of  your  own  country, 
founded  by  common  men  for  the  common 
people,  founded  upon  freedom  and  equality 
and  justice. 

"Here  is  no  Tain  haughtiness,  no  arrogance, 
no  supercilious  looking  down,  no  cringing 
looking  upward,  nothing  that  suggests  dass 
or  rank  or  aristocracy.  Here  is  Democracy, 
the  Conmion  Man  omlted  in  the  dignity  of 
his  own  rights,  in  the  splendor  of  the  recog- 
nition of  tihie  equal  rights  of  all  others;  the 
Common  Man,  free  imd  enlightened,  strong 
and  just* 


"The  statue  is  in  the  attitude  of  preparation 
to  speak.  What  is  that  brain  formulating 
for  ^ose  lips  to  utter? 

"The  expression  of  brow  and  ^es  and 
lips  leayes  no  doubt.  It  is  some  thoug^it  of 
freedom  and  justice,  some  one  of  those 
many  mighty  democratic  thoughts  which 
will  echo  forerer  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men. 

"Let  us  recall  three  of  those  thoughts: 

"'The  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence meant  it  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
those  who  in  after  times  might  seek  to  turn  a 
free  people  back  into  the  hateful  paths  of 
despotism.' 

"'That  this  nation  under  Grod  shall  bare 
a  new  birth  in  freedom  and  that  gOTemment 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  hx>m  the  earth.' 

"'I  say  that  no  man  is  good  enou^  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other  man's 
consent.  I  say  that  this  is  the  leading  prin- 
dple,  the  sheet-anchor.' 

"These  were  the  ideas  that  found 
country  a  few  ragged  settlements 
between  a  hostile  sea  and  a  hostile  wilderness 
and  built  it  up  to  its  present  estate  of  demo- 
cratic grandeur.  Not  tyranny,  not  murder 
disguised  as  war,  not  robbery  disguised  as 
*b«EieTolent  guidance,'  not  any  of  the  false 
and  foolish  ideas  of  imperialism  and  aris- 
tocracy. But  ideas  of  peace,  of  equal  ri| 
lor  all,  of  sdf-gOTemmenl.'' 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  THE  STOltM  CENTER  IN  THE  BATTLE 

FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Titanie  Struggle  and  What  it  IetoItm. 

THE  AMERICAN  people  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  immense  significance  of 
certain  graye  facts  that  are  pressing  for  con- 
aderation  and  which  Titallj  affect  free  goT- 
cmment.  Thej  are  at  last  coming  to  see 
that  government  may  conform  to  the  demo- 
cratic theory,  being  in  form  a  gorernment  *'of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
and  yet  be  in  practice  a  corrupt  despotism,  as 
imresponsiTe  to  the  known  wishes  and  needs 
of  the  community  as  a  bureaucracy  or  a  mon- 
archal despotism.  They  are  coming  to  un- 
dentand  diat  the  official  world  or  the  goT- 
cmment  will  sooner  or  later  always  become 
imjpoamwt  and  obedient  to  its  real  creators 
or  masters;  that  officials  may  in  theory  rep- 
iwent  the  people,  and  yet  be  the  actual 
npresentatiTes  of  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

The  founders  of  our  gorernment  realised 
not  onl^  the  danger  of  a  f orogn  foe,  but  also 
the  danger  of  a  despotism  through  a  per- 
manent goreming  dass, — a  dass  enthroned 
in  office  and  using  its  position  to  oppress  the 
peqile,  but  they  failed  to  concdye  of  a  dass 
arising  outside  of  political  officialdom  idiich 
■hould  become  a  dominant  power  in  con- 
troQing  government  from  without, — an  ir- 
responaiUe  yet  all^)owerful  influence  exer^ 
daing  a  sway  destructiTe  to  dvic  morality 
and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people;  a 
power  like  that  whidi  the  di  Medid  family 
of  andent  Florence  widded,  though  holding 
no  office  and  outwardly  sustaining  no  rdation 
to  the  State  more  intimate  than  that  of  the 
humUest  voting  dtizen.  Not  dreaming  of 
the  rise  of  the  industrial  autocracy  or  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  interests,  the  fathers 
failed  properly  to  safq^uard  democracy — ^to 
safeguard  it  so  as  to  make  it^ways  and 
under  all  conditions  responsive  to  the  popular 
win,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign  power  in  a  dem- 
ocratic government.  For  the  fact  cannot  be 
too  often  staled  thai  one  of  the  chief  points 
that  difiierenliales  a  democratic  rq>ublic  or  a 
popular  gownmenl  from  any  form  ot  rlam 


rule,  is  ^und  in  the  rdation  of  the  people 
to  the  lilw-making,  executive  and  judidal 
classes.  The  offidab  in  a  democratic  re- 
public are  merdy  the  servants  of  the  people, 
their  rq>resentatives,  while  in  a  monarchy, 
an  aristocracy  or  a  despotic  bureaucratic 
government,  the  governing  dasses  are  the 
masters  and  not  the  servants. 

In  theory  our  offidab  are  merdy  the  pop- 
ular r^resentatives,  supposed  at  all  times 
to  be  ready  to  reflect  the  known  wishes  of 
their  masters  or  those  who  have  sent  them  as 
their  r^resentatives  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion; but  since  the  rise  of  the  corrupt  political 
boss  and  the  money-controlled  machine 
acting  in  the  interests  of  predatory  wealth, 
whose  sdfish  desires  and  greed  are  inimin^l 
and  antagonistic  to  the  popular  interests,  the 
so-called  servants  of  the  people  have  become 
dther  the  servants  of  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine, or  of  privilq;ed  interests  whose  money 
makes  the  machine  effective  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  politicians  who  betray  the 
people  in  the  interests  of  the  real  ruling 
power,  —  the  industrial  autocracy  acting 
through  the  money-controlled  madiine  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  political  boss. 

This,  then,  is  the  supreme  conffict  that  is 
being  waged,  a  battle  that  involves  the  life  of 
democratic  government. 

Hew  The  Oity  From  an  Ontpost  of  Dem- 

•craey  Became  the  Stronghold  of 

Oormpt,  Irresponsible  and 

Despotic  Bnle. 

It  was  in  the  dty  that  the  feudalism  of 
privilege,  and  espedaUy  the  criminal  dasses 
at  the  senith  and  the  nadir  of  sodety,  throu^ 
combining,  overthrew  democratic  or  truly 
representative  government,  making  the  great 
centers  of  population  veritable  political  plague- 
spots,  generating  moral  contagion  that  rap- 
idly spread  through  state  and  nation. 

Boss    Tweed    perfected    a    machine    for 
plunder  that  was  as  responsive  to  the  ^imiJI^«^ 
of  the  criminal  iidi  aa  iX.^'w^a  ^<(a&.  \s^  ^^^^ 
demands  <A  dviR  nwnJcftjf'^w  ^<b\is^«wfc3k  A 
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the  people.  The  great  exposures  that  led  to 
the  undoing  of  Tweed  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  ring  furnished  one  of  the  eariiest  if  not 
indeed  the  first  illustration  of  the  union  of 
the  pillars  of  society, — ^the  safe  and  sane, 
highly  respectable,  powerful  and  rich  members 
of  society, — ^with  the  criminal  politicians,  for 
mutual  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
or  its  inhabitants.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  did  the  master  spirits  in 
the  high  finance  circle  of  Wall  street,  like 
Jay  Grould,  and  Jim  Fisk,  work  hand  in 
hand  with  Tweed  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  and  their  own  enrichment,  but  men 
like  John  Jacob  Astor,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall 
O.  Roberts,  and  other  veritable  pillars  in  the 
commercial  structure  of  New  York  society, 
consented  to  act  as  a  committee  to  bring 
confusion  on  the  muck-rakers  or  those  un- 
desirable citizens  like  Thomas  Nast,  the 
Harpers,  George  Jones  and  Louis  J.  Jennings 
of  the  Times;  and  these  men,  a  committee 
composed  to  New  York's  wealthiest,  most 
influential  and  respected  citizens,  actually 
gave  Tweed  and  his  f  eUow  thieves  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct,  declaring  in  so  many  words 
that: 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
certify,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city, 
under  the  charge  of  the  controller,  are  ad- 
ministered in  a  correct  and  faithful  manner." 

The  secret  of  this  whitewashing  report  was 
found  to  be,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  in  his  admirable  Life  of  NaHf 
in  the  remission  of  taxes  for  the  noillionaires. 

What  was  thus  in  evidence  at  this  early 
day, — ^the  union  of  the  men  who  in  society, 
in  education,  in  the  church  and  in  the  busi- 
ness world  took  a  prominent  and  influential 
part,  with  the  corrupt  dement,  for  personal 
gain, — ^has  been  invariably  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  riot  of  corruption  in  the 
American  cities  of  our  time.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  master  reason  why  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed and  spread,  why  the  efforts  of  sincere 
reformers,  of  the  reedly  moral  element  of 
society,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  exploited 
people,  have  been  futile  to  permanently 
overthrow  the  boss  and  the  money-controlled 
machine.  The  business  intefests  that  pose 
as  the  ultra-respectable  and  conservative 
dement  of  society,  with  their  tremendous 
influence  in  press  and  church  as  well  as  in 
the  conmiercial  affairs  of  life,  have  rendered 
possible  the  continuance  of  political  oomip- 
doB  ID  American  cities. 


of  the  Present. 

The  Spread  of  Monieipal  Oorraption  Uadv 

The  Dual  Alliance  of  Politicians 

and  Privileged  Interests. 

The  success  of  the  Tweed  ring  and  the 
fact  that  its  complete  undoing  was  so  largely 
accidental  or  due  to  cardessness  on  the  part 
of  the  thieves,  led  other  daring  and  moraDy 
depraved  individuab  to  enter  politics  in  the 
great  cities  for  personal  revenue.  They  saw 
a  field  of  almost  limitless  possibilities  (or 
wealth,  if  they  could  organize  a  poweifiil 
political  machine  and  then  place  it  at  the 
service  of  great  privilege-seeking  corporati<Mis 
that  wished  to  plunder  the  people  and  deprive 
the  city's  treasury  of  ever-increasing  streams 
of  wealth  which  would  flow  into  it  from  the 
operation  of  the  public  utilities  or  natoial 
monopolies  of  the  community.  The  criminal 
rich  who  pose  as  the  high  priests  of  respecta- 
bility were  eager  to  enter  this  alliance  offered 
by  the  corrupt  boss  and  his  oonsciencdesa 
aids.  They  were  glad  to  furnish  libeni 
contributions  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign and  richly  reimburse  the  politicians,  if 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  place  on  the 
ticket  men  whom  they  would  name,  or  if  ss- 
surances  could  be  given  them  that  the  people's 
property, — ^the  fabulously  rich  franchises  for 
public  utilities,  would  be  handed  over  to  them. 

Success  in  one  city  was  followed  by  similar 
alliances  and  success  in  other  cities.  Some- 
times it  was  the  representative  of  the  feudalism 
of  privilq;ed  wealth  seeking  enormously  valu- 
able franchises,  who  took  initial  steps;  some- 
times it  was  the  political  boss,  with  his  trusted 
lieutenants;  but  in  every  instance  this  unholy 
alliance  was  to  be  found,  and  naturally 
enough,  whenever  formed  the  city  became 
the  breeding  place  of  political  oorruptkMi» 
civic  debauch^,  bad  government,  ami  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people.  And  what  was 
equally  tragic,  moral  idealism  in  the  indi- 
vidual naturally  became  infected  by  the 
absence  of  high  ideals  in  government  and  the 
great  quasi-public  business  enterprises  that 
furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  politidans 
and  which  controUed  the  dominant  pcditical 


Furthermore,  from  the  city  the  poison  of 
corruption,  of  reaction  and  of  dass-nile 
spread  to  state  and  national  government. 
The  revelations  of  recent  years  made  by 
many  of  the  best  thinkers  and  workers  in  the 
fidd  of  social,  economic  and  political  life» 
and  eipecially  the  inestimaUiy  valuable  wcrik 
of   Mr.    Lincoln   Sleffcns,   have   served  to 
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awaken  our  people  from  their  profound 
moral  apathy;  while  official  exposures  of  the 
unholy  and  oomipt  alliance,  brought  to  light 
by  fearless  officials — men  like  Joseph  W. 
Folk,  who  broke  up  the  corrupt  reign  of  the 
public-service  companies  and  the  Butler 
Democratic  ring  in  St.  Louis,  and  F.  J. 
Hen^,  who  so  effectiyely  ran  down  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  the  Ruef  Republican  ring  in 
San  Francisco, — ^further  aroused  our  people, 
and  a  nation-wide  agitation  began  looking 
toward  emancipating  the  cities  from  the 
grafters,  great  and  small,  from  the  oppression 
of  the  criminal  rich  and  the  corruption  of 
the  political  machine. 

Several  plans  were  proposed,  but  in  many 
instances  wdl-meaning  patriots  displayed  a 
striking  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental weakness  that  led  to  the  destruction 
alike  of  a  truly  democratic  government  and 
dean  and  efficient  rule  in  our  cities.  In 
many  places  high-minded  and  earnest  people 
wandered  in  the  dark  seeking  the  light,  but 
apparently  without  any  path  to  guide  their 
steps.  Tliey  did  not  think  deeply;  they  did 
not  look  at  the  problem  in  a  fundamental 
way;  they  had  allowed  the  vicious  corpora- 
tion-owned press  to  create  in  their  minds 
distrust  of  popular  rule  which  blinded  them 
to  the  one  supreme  and  vital  fact  that  every 
instance  of  failure  of  democracy  in  American 
cities  was  due  to  the  fact  that  really  demo- 
cratic government  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  privflege-seeking  classes  ruling  the  city 
throu^  the  boss  and  the  money-controlled 
machine  and  with  the  hdp  of  a  large  part  of 
the  daSty  press.  Not  till  the  government 
ceased  to  be  truly  representative  or  demo- 
cratic did  it  become  corrupt,  venal,  inefficient 
and  false  to  the  people's  interests.  Here 
was  another  illustration  of  De  Tocqueville's 
famous  and  absolutely  true  observation,  that 
''the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy." 

The  officials  will  always  sooner  or  later 
respond  to  their  masters  and  do  their  bidding 
or  work  for  the  advantage  and  advancement 
of  those  they  recognize  as  their  principals. 
If  their  principals  are  the  people  in  fact,  and 
not  matky  in  theory,  the  interests  and  wdfare 
of  the  people  wiD  be  their  first  concern.  If 
their  principals  are  the  machine  politicians 
or  the  powerful  privilege-seeking  oorpora- 
tkms,  or  both  of  these,  the  people  will  always 
■ooner  or  later  be  betrayed  and  their  interests 
•Btrified  to  the  real  masters.    This  is  the 
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supreme  lesson  of  the  failure  of  democratic 
government  wherever  the  political  machine 
and  corporations  have  dominated  our  cities. 

Unguarded  Oommission  GoTernment. 

Galveston,  Texas,  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  break  away  from  the  corrupt  and 
inefficient  rule  of  professional  politicians. 
Her  commission  government  has  been  fully 
and  sympathetically  described  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Arena  by  Mr.  George  Wharton 
James,  so  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  point 
out  its  serious  weakness.  So  long  as  Galves- 
ton possesses  a  commission  composed  only  of 
honorable,  upright,  competent  and  con- 
scientious officials,  the  city  will  have  good 
government;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
autocratic  government  of  various  rulers  of 
the  past — men  like  Marcus  Aurdius  and 
King  Alfred,  for  example.  But  all  history 
shows  conclusively  that  in  proportion  as 
officials  feel  themselves  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  certain  dass,  whether  an  autocracy, 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  or  the  people,  they 
will  become  responsive  to  those  who  are  able 
to  make  or  unmake  them.  And  furthermore, 
the  only  way  for  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
to  be  conserved  is  for  the  people  at  all  times 
to  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  or  rejecting 
the  action  of  their  representatives.  When 
there  are  practical  provisions  for  this,  a  gov- 
ernment or  the  representatives  will  always  be 
truly  representative  of  the  people.  Without 
this,  as  we  have  learned  to  our  bitter  cost, 
nothing  is  easier  than  the  interposition  of 
other  interests  between  the  people  and  their 
so-called  representatives.  And  what  has  been 
true  owing  to  the  failure  to  safeguard  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  past,  will  be 
true  in  the  future,  unless  this  flaw  is  wisely 
remedied. 

Now  this  is  the  fact  which  unfortunately 
the  citizens  of  Galveston  have  overlooked. 
The  city  is  splendidly  ruled  to-day,  just  as 
Glasgow  is  splendidly  ruled  under  the  old 
English  rq>resentative  system,  and  just  as 
American  cities  were  as  a  rule  well  governed 
before  the  rise  of  the  privflege-seeking  corpora- 
tions and  the  money-controlled  machine. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  bdieve  that  the 
city  of  Galveston,  Houston,  or  any  other 
cities  which  have  adopted  the  Galveston  plan, 
will  not  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have 
autocratic  conmiissions  which  wfll  res^ndL 
not  to  the  peopk'a  niSSi^  ViraX  \a  ^dbab  ^^scei^n^ 
ie^ng  bo^m  m  ofMric  fail  xDmo^^  T«4p^^ 
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In  a  word,  the  old  order  of  corruption  and 
graft,  of  betrayal  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people,  maj  easily  appear  just  as  it 
has  appeared  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities 
where  representatiye  government  was  not  so 
safeguarded  as  to  make  it  truly  rq>resenta- 
tive  in  character, — that  is,  where  the  vital 
principle  of  democracy  was  not  wisely  bul- 
warked. In  other  words,  the  unguarded 
conmiission  government  is  an  honest  attempt 
to  secure  better  rule  which  unhappily  ignores 
the  fundamental  demand  of  democratic 
government — an  attempt  more  reactionary 
and  autocratic  in  character  than  democratic 
in  spirit.  It  has  many  excellent  features  and 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  better  conditions,  and 
it  will  in  most  instances  work  wdl  at  first, 
but  it  is  fatally  weak  where  it  should  be 
doubly  strong. 

FroTisions  For  Making  Oity  Gk>Temment 
Tmly  BepresentiTe. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  was 
the  pioneer  municipality  of  considerable 
population  to  apply  fundamental  and  prac- 
tiod  democratic  measures  to  destroy  the 
corrupt  and  despotic  rule  of  the  dual  grafters, 
— the  machine  politicians  and  the  privQege- 
seddng  interests.  It  provides  for  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  right  of  recall,  and  has 
thus  given  to  her  citizens  the  power  to  secure 
just  what  they  want  and  to  oompd  public 
servants  to  rq>resent  their  constituency  by 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  citizens.  Other- 
wise they  can  be  compelled  to  retire  from 
office.  As  the  democratic  provisions  of  this 
city's  government  will  be  described  at  length 
by  one  of  our  contributors  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Arena,  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  on 
Los  Angeles  and  her  ideal  of  democratic 
government  at  the  present  time. 

The  Das  Moines  Plan:  A  Model  of  Gnarded 
Oommission  Municipal  GoTemment. 

There  are  many  features  of  conmiission 
government  that  are  highly  desirable.  In 
fact,  with  proper  democratic  safeguards,  it 
promises,  we  think,  the  best  possible  results. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  primarily  through  the 
energetic  efforts  of  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Des  Moines,  is  the  first  oonmionwealth  to 
embody  in  statutory  form  a  definite  plan  of 
city  government  by  commission  idiich  at  all 
times  shall  be  responsive  to  the  people  throu|^ 
democmtic  cbecka  and  popular  protective 


measures.  So  vitally  important  to  the  cause 
of  civic  purity  and  free  government  is  the 
comprehensive  statute  passed  by  the  Iowa 
legislature  last  January,  that  it  calls  for 
special  notice.  This  law,  known  as  the  Des 
Moines  plan,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  guarded  commission  government  in  cities 
of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants,  when  the 
citizens  desire  such  government.  According 
to  the  enabling  act,  when  25  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  the  city  in  question  petition  for  the 
adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government, 
the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  dee- 
torate. 

The  law  contains  twenty-three  sections,  of 
which  the  following  are  of  special  interest  to 
persons  concerned  in  a  modd  democratic 
conmiission  government: 

(1)  Under  its  provisions  a  mayor  and  four 
aldermen  or  councillors  shall  be  dected  and 
shall  constitute  the  commission  for  the  gov^- 
ment  of  the  dty. 

(ft)  The  candidates  must  be  nominated  at 
a  non-partisan  primary  dection. 

(S)  The  commission  dected  shall  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  city  under  five  depart- 
ments, as  follows,  each  commissioner  being 
at  the  head  of  one  department: 

(a) — Dq>artment  of  Public  Affairs. 

(b) — ^Department  of  Accounts  and  Finances 

(c) — ^D^artment  of  Public  Safety. 

(d) — ^Department  of  Streets  and  Public 
Improvem^its. 

(e) — Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property. 

(4)  All  franchises  to  public-service  cor- 
porations must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  for  approval. 

(5)  Provision  is  made  for  the  initiative  if 
the  commission  refuses  to  pass  an  ordinance 
desired  by  the  people,  (hi  the  petition  of 
25  per  cent  of  Uie  voters,  the  doctorate  can 
compd  a  popular  vote  on  the  ordinance. 

(6)  The  protective  referendum  is  also  pro- 
vided for.  If  an  order  is  passed  that  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  they  can  compd  a 
feferendum  and  veto  it* 

At  the  dose  of  a  valuable  little  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  city  of  Des  Moines  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  voters  and  containing  the 
law  in  full,  we  find  the  fdlowing  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Des  Moines  plan  oi 
dty  govenmient: 

**The  Des  Mknnes  [dan  of  city  government 
k  die  best  and  most  advanced  system  jet 
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devised.  It  is  the  most  representative,  since 
it  places  the  entire  power  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Lincoln  said,  'Ours 
is  a  government  of  the  people/  and  in  the 
Des  Moines  plan  that  idea  is  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent  as  is  illustrated  by  the  refer- 
endum, the  initiative  and  the  power  of  recall. 
In  the  past  the  politician  rtded,  under  the 
new  plan  the  people  retain  the  balance  of 
power. 

"No  franchise  or  other  valuable  right  can 
be  given  away  by  the  city  council  until  the 
people  vote  in  favor  of  it.  The  people  can 
compel  or  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  or 
ordinance.  Under  the  Des  Moines  plan  the 
city  official  is  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

"Under  this  new  plan  all  aldermen  are 
dected  from  at  large.  Each  citizen  votes 
for  all  candidates,  instead  of  voting  for  only 
two  out  of  the  nine  aldermen  as  under  the 
present  system.  These  councilmen  having 
to  depend  upon  votes  from  all  portions  of  the 
city,  will  consider  the  needs  of  the  whole 
cily,  rather  than  the  needs  of  a  particular 
section  which  they  desire  to  benefit  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  political  support  as  a 
means  of  keeping  theniselves  in  office. 

"The  Des  Moines  plan  fixes  responsibility 
by  placing  one  member  of  the  city  council  at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  five  departments, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  confusion  and 
irresponsibility  which  exists  under  the  present 
system. 

"The  aldermen  receive  such  a  salary  that 
men  of  ability  and  honesty  will  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  They 
can  not  while  serving  be  interested  cUrectly  or 
indirectly,  in  'any  contract  with  the  city  or 
with  any  public-service  corporation,  sudi  as 
water,  telephone  or  street-car  companies. 
This  last  provision  insures  due  consideration 
lor  the  rights  of  the  people  and  prevents  cor- 
porations from  obtaining  by  any  indirect 
method  an  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
city  council. 

"  Civil  service  is  made  a  prominent  feature 
of  this  law,  honesty  and  ability  will  be  the 
qualifications  demanded  of  employ^.  The 
question  of  their  political  strength  will  not  be 
considered. 

"This  new  plan  provides  that  all  candidates 
for  office  shaU  be  selected  at  a  non-partisan 
primary,  and  also  a  simple  method  by  which 
a  citizen  may  become  a  candidate. 

"The  Des  Moines  plan  prescribes  a  severe 
puniahment  lor  atteinpting  to  form  a  political 


combination,  or  for  Using,  directly  or  in- 
directly, political  influence  in  the  interest  of 
any  person  or  measure.  This  makes  machine 
politics  impossible. 

"All  officials  must,  after  election,  publish  a 
sworn  itemized  statement  of  their  campaign 
expenses. 

"All  persons  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
any  money  or  other  compensations  for  services 
rendered  the  candidate. 

"This  is  a  very  brief  statement  of  a  number 
of  the  important  features  of  this  law  and  the 
reader  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  advantages  of  this  system  of  government 
should  carefully  read  the  law  itself." 

The  Story  of  Des  Moines'  Battle  Witk 
Tke  Dual  Alliance,  and  Her  Victory. 

No  more  inspiring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  municipalities  can  be  found  than 
that  presented  by  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
outlook  until  recently  seemed  so  utterly 
hopeless  and  the  circumstances  that  obtained 
were  so  favorable  to  the  indefinite  reign  of 
corruption  and  the  perpetual  enslavement  of 
the  people  to  the  seemingly  all-powerful 
public-service  corporations,  that  he  was  indeed 
a  man  of  faith  who  could  maintain  a  stout 
heart  in  the  battle  led  by  James  G.  Berryhill, 
H.  Ingham  and  a  few  other  chosen  spirits 
who  were  animated  by  the  old-time  civic 
ideals  and  exalted  patriotism. 

The  history  of  Des  Moines'  municipal 
government  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years  has  been  the  story  of  shame,  a  record 
of  corruption  and  civic  inefficiency  marked 
by  continual  scandals  of  the  most  humiliating 
character  to  all  self-respecting  citizens.  In 
vain  did  reformers  seek  to  purify  the  Augean 
stable.  Here  as  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco  and  all  cities  where  democratic 
government  had  broken  down  before  the  all- 
powerful  combination  in  which  the  corrupt 
politicians  operated  the  money-controlled 
machine  in  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth 
and  grafting  office-holders,  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  politicians  and  the  privilege-seeking 
public-service  companies  was  perfect.  To- 
gether they  stood,  together  they  worked  for 
mutual  enrichment  and  advancement  at  the 
expense  of  the  people's  pockets,  the  city's 
tr^sury,  and  civic  integrity  and  efficiency. 
Here,  precisely  as  elsewhere,  behind  the 
corrupt  political  ring,  the  dominant  party 
and   its  perfectly-organized   machinfi.^  ^^s^^ 
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the  powerful  and  seemingly  inTincible  bulwark 
of  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  officials. 

But  while  the  story  of  Des  Moines  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  other  cities 
where  exposures  have  been  made,  the  situa- 
tion was  rendered  more  difficult  to  reformers 
and  decent  citizens  here  than  in  most  munici- 
palities, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  home 
capital  controlled  most  of  the  great  grasping 
public-service  corporations.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cities,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West,  Eastern  capitisd,  usually  Wall 
street  high  finance,  representing  the  wealth 
of  either  the  Standard  Oil  group  or  J.  P. 
Morgan's  interests,  controls  the  exhaustless 
mines  of  ever-increasing  riches  that  we  call 
the  natural  monopolies  or  public  utilities. 
Not  so  with  Des  Moines.  Here  the  greatest 
fortunes  of  the  city  were  amassed  by  the 
shrewd,  masterful  and  practical  citizens  who 
understood  the  di  Medicean  art  of  making  a 
supposedly  popular  government  primanly 
responsive  to  Uie  interests  of  the  privilege- 
seddng  ones.  True,  there  was  an  exception 
in  the  Capital  City  Gas  Company,  it  being 
controlled  by  the  notorious  and  malodorous 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  public  utilities  were 
controlled  by  home  capital.  The  master 
spirits  in  the  companies  were  the  master 
financial  powers  in  the  cities  as  wdl  as  the 
bulwark  of  protection  and  the  magazine  of 
defense  for  the  political  machine.  Their 
families  were  social  leaders.  Their  influence 
in  business,  socie^,  church,  educational 
and  political  circles  was  inestimably  great. 

Every  attack  on  the  corrupt  and  inefficient 
political  ring  that  operated  the  dty  govern- 
ment came  to  nothing,  for  multitudinous 
subtle  influences  were  at  once  set  to  work  on 
the  side  of  the  comiptionists.  But  for  the 
union  of  '^phariseeism  and  privQege"  with 
the  vicious  politicians,  the  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient government  would  quickly  kave 
given  place  to  efficient  and  upright  rule. 
The  gloved  hand  of  the  ultra-respectable 
pillars  of  society  and  business  who  were 
growing  fabulously  rich  through  the  privi- 
leges which  they  were  recdving  from  the 
political  ring,  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
throttle  all  opposition.  Then,  too,  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  legislature  was  almost  as 
solicitous  for  the  interests  of  the  dual  alliaooe 
as  is  Senator  Lodge  for  the  machine  and  its 
powerful  friends  in  Massadiusetts.  Cor- 
juption  under  such  conditions  will  be 


A  Typical  Scandal  That  Helped  to  Awaktn 

Tli«  People  to  The  Peril  of  This 

Dnal  Alliance. 

Scandal  after  scandal  came  to  the  surf aoe 
in  the  enslaved  dty.  Here  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample and  one  that  also  iUustrates  the  tar- 
reaching  influence  of  the  unholy  alliance. 

In  June,  1906,  an  alderman,  J.  A.  Ham^ 
by  name,  who  had  been  elected  as  an  inde- 
pendenty  exposed  the  methods  of  the  Des 
Moines  street  railway.  On  two  occasions  he 
allowed  himself  to  accept  money  from  a 
representative  of  the  conq>any  for  '*beiog 
fair,"  to  use  the  euphonious  phrase  of  the 
corporation  comiptionists  and  grafters.  But 
Alderman  Hamey  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  have  witnesses  present, — men  of  the 
highest  character,  who  saw  the  transaction. 
These  facts  were  laid  before  the  grand  and 
petit  juries,  but  such  was  the  constitution  of 
the  juries  that  no  indictments  were  made. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  circumstantial  exposure 
however,  was  tremendous,  and  the  ^fgw^fi^^"* 
lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  juries  prob- 
ably hdped  to  fan  the  fire  of  public  wrath 
more  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  th^ 
had  acted. 

This  incident  was  one  of  several  which 
gave  great  moral  impulse  to  a  movement  that 
had  previously  been  inaugurated  by  certain 
public-spirited  and  high-minded  citizens,  most 
prominent  of  whom  were  J.  H.  Berryhill,  a 
millionaire,  and  Mr.  H.  Ingham,  the  intrepid 
editor  of  the  Regitler  and  Leader. 

A  Battle  of  (Hants. 

Through  the  splendid  fight  by  former 
Mayor  John  MacVicar  for  puUic-ownership 
of  public  utilities,  the  civic  conscience  had 
been  greatly  aroused  and  the  people  educated. 
A  fierce  and  oftentimes  apparently  hopeless 
battle  was  inau^i^urated  on  the  beds  of  Mr. 
MacVicar's  work,  by  Messrs.  Benyhill,  Ing- 
ham and  thdr  co-workers,  to  rescue  Des 
Moines  from  the  spoilers.  At  every  turn  the 
apostles  of  civic  honor,  efficiency  and  demo- 
cratic government,  however,  met  the  most 
formidable  opposition.  In  Uie  legislature  as 
in  the  dty,  the  interests  were  stron^y  en- 
trenched. Governor  Cummins  was  for  dean 
government,  it  is  true,  but  the  Governor's 
disposition  to  acquiesce  with  the  machine 
rather  than  jeopardize  his  political  future 
sharply  contrasts  with  the  course  of  Senator 
LaFollette  under  similar  circumstances  and 
marks  him  as  an  <^)portunist  rather  than  as 
an  UDGomipromising  champimi  of  the  people's 
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interests;  and  such  a  champion  was  sordy 
needed  at  that  time  to  battle  for  an  efficient 
yet  democratic  plan  of  city  government  in 
Iowa.  Goyemor  Cunmiins  characteris- 
tically straddled  at  the  crisis  by  favoring  a 
plan  of  government  similar  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Indianapolis  plan  and  which  greatly 
augmented  the  power  of  the  mayor  while 
providing  for  the  election  of  aldermen  at 
large.  It  lacked  the  vital  safeguards  that 
would  make  the  people*s  representatives  the 
servants  instead  of  the  masters  and  so  was 
fatally  defective. 

Happily  the  men  who  were  fighting  for 
dvic  progress  along  practical  and  democratic 
lines  were  genuine  leaders  and  men  of  courage 
and  determination.  A  committee  composed 
of  J.  H.  Benyhill,  I.  M.  Earle,  John  M. 
Read,  S.  B.  Allen  and  W.  H.  BaUey,  was 
diosen  to  draw  up  a  model  plan.  They  went 
into  the  work  with  single-hearted  determina- 
tion to  conserve  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  people  and  to  draw  a  plan  of  government 
that  should  be  at  once  practical  and  efficient, 
and  yet  which  should  guard  every  door  that 
mig^t  be  assailed  by  the  privilege-seeking 
enemies  of  the  people  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
popular  rule  for  the  interests  of  the  few. 
Consequently  th^  drew  up  a  proposed  biU 
for  d^  charters,  providing  for  non-partisan 
primaries  and  dections;  rigid  dvil  service; 
the  initiatiTe,  referendum  and  recall;  pub- 
licity of  campaign  expenditures;  the  abolition 
of  ihe  ward  system;  and  compulsory  sub- 
miasion  to  the  voters  of  all  proposals  for 
frandiises  to  public-service  companies.  The 
enabling  act  for  the  bill  proposed  only  passed 
the  legislature  after  a  fierce  battle,  but  when 
it  once  became  a  law  the  reformers  of  Des 
Moines  set  to  work  to  redeem  their  dty  from 
bondage,  corruption  and  shame;  to  make 
her  the  pride  of  the  state  and  an  example  for 
the  dties  of  the  nation  instead  of  a  by-word  in 
the  mouths  of  honor-loving  and  upright  dti- 
sens  throu^out  the  land. 

Elappfly  for  the  cause  of  good  government, 
puUic  sentiment  was  so  aroused  at  this  time 
that  Bir.  Ingham's  daily,  that  had  been  a 
powerful  pioneer  in  the  work,  was  rein- 
forced by  iht  DmUf  CapUal  and  the  New§. 

Tha  Taetica  of  The  Enemy  and  Tho 
YMoTj  of  Tha  People. 

But  the  affiance  of  darkness  was  not  to  be 
nniepwacnted.  A  new  paper,  the  Tribune^ 
began  a  mrugt  fi|^t  agunst  the  lefarmcfB. 


The  interests  rallied  to  its  support;  its  col- 
umns were  filled  with  the  spedous  advertise- 
ments in  the  interests  of  the  monopolistic 
exploiters  and  political  grafters  such  as  we  in 
Massachusetts  are  so  familiar  with.  The 
Tribune,  it  is  stated,  was  distributed  in  every 
home  in  the  dty  during  the  fight.  The 
saloon  interests,  fearing  the  referendum  at 
the  hands  of  the  temperance  people,  united 
against  the  new  charter.  The  gamblers  and 
the  politicians  were  also  practically  a  unit  in 
urging  the  dectorate  to  vote  No.  The  most 
absurd  and  mendadous  alarm  appeals  were 
made  to  the  Russian  Jews  and  the  Italian 
voters,  who  are  numerous  in  the  dty.  The 
children  of  the  Old  World,  howev^,  declined 
to  be  frightened  by  the  proposition  to  place 
all  power  in  the  hands  oi  the  voters.  They 
failed  to  see  in  that  proposition  anything  like 
the  hated  monarchy  or  bureaucracy  which 
the  opposition  assured  them  the  new  charter 
resembled. 

The  dual  alliance  was  as  desperate  as  it 
was  unscrupulous.  It  was  determined  that 
the  real  government  of  the  dty  should  not 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  just 
before  the  dection  a  startling  discovery  was 
made.  It  was  found  that  the  Philaddphia 
tactics  had  been  resorted  to.  The  registra- 
tion lists  had  been  padded  with  thousands  of 
names  that  had  no  right  on  them.  The 
groDtyardi  had  been  searched  for  namee  which 
repeaters  could  give  in  precincts  where  the 
ring  was  all-powerful.  The  discovery  was 
promptly  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts, 
and  the  latter  ordered  the  bogus  names 
stricken  from  the  lists.  This  was  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  allied  forces  of  corruption,  reaction 
and  irresponsible  rule,  and  at  the  dection  the 
aroused  consdence  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  proved  irresistible.  The  new  charter 
was  adopted  by  a  sweeping  majority,  and 
January  1st  of  next  year  will  witness  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  rSgime,  with  the 
official  board  that  the  people  are  to  choose. 

The  Last  Stand  of  The  Beaetionaries. 

Having  failed  in  corrupting  and  decdving 
the  dectorate  and  having  been  foiled  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  the  dection  by  having 
recourse  to  the  grave-yards  the  reactionaries 
have  attempted  to  defy  the  wiD  of  the  people 
of  the  state  and  the  dty  by  recourse  to  the 
courts,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  may  nullify 
the  law  passed  by  the  ^pQQi^ff%tn^T«M5G^afiQc«^^ 
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is  precisely  what  the  grafters,  the  would-be 
grafters  and  the  privilege-seeking  corpora- 
tions tried  to  do  in  Oregon,  after  the  people 
embedded  Direct  Legblation  in  their  state 
constitution.  But  the  Supreme  Court  unan- 
imously upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law. 

In  California,  when  the  cities  sought  to 
enjoy  the  right  siniiljar  to  that  granted  to  the 
cities  by  the  Iowa  legislature,  the  reaction- 
aries again  had  recourse  to  the  courts,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  upheld  the 
statute  providing  for  popular  government  in 
the  cities;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
what  the  Iowa  court  will  do  as  have  the  other 
courts  when  any  such  question  has  come  up 
before  them. 


In  editorially  conmienting  on  the  attempt 
of  the  reactionaries,  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  holds  that  there  is  little  danger  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Des  Moines  plan  will 
succeed  in  this  last  desperate  attempt.  "A 
local  referendum,"  it  ol^erves,  "in  which  a 
city  merely  votes  whether  or  not  to  place  itsdf 
under  an  existing  general  law,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  sustained  by  the  courts,  so  there  is  little 
reason  for  fearing  that  the  new  experiment 
will  not  be  made." 

No  event  of  the  present  year  is  more  preg- 
nant with  promise  or  more  inspiring  to  gen- 
uine reformers  who  believe  in  democratic 
republican  government  than  the  victory  won 
by  the  citizens  for  the  model  Des  Moines 
charter. 


A  MODERN  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES;    OR,  THE  OBJECT-LESSON 
FURNISHED  BY  THE  STORY  OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  DENVER. 


THE  SPECIAL-PLEADERS  employed 
by  the  public-service  companies  to 
oppose  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
long  declared  that  public-ownership  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  was  a  failure,  but  since 
the  falsity  of  this  claim  has  been  so  completely 
established,  only  the  most  reckless  and  men- 
dacious of  their  number  longer  advance  it. 
Now  a  new  plea  is  offered.  We  are  told  that 
while  public-ownership  has  proved  successful 
in  Great  Britain,  conditions  with  us  are  such 
that  here  it  would  prove  a  dire  failure.  The 
difference,  we  presume,  is  the  obvious  one 
that  since  private  corporations  have  been 
seeking  public  utilities,  they  have  debauched 
our  municipal  politics  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  most  corrupt  politicians  to  hold  sway, 
despite  the  efforts  of  decent  citizens. 

But  here  again  the  claim  of  the  agents  for 
the  corporations  is  fatally  weak,  for  the 
reason  tiiat  just  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
corrupt  public-service  corporations  which  are 
the  rock  of  protection — ^the  bulwark  and 
magazine  of  defense — ^for  the  corrupt  boss 
and  the  money-controlled  machine,  is  elimi- 
nated from  municipal  politics,  the  friends  of 
pure  government  are  able  to  quickly  rescue 
the  government  from  the  spoilers  and  in- 
augurate conditions  as  favorable  to  honest 
snd  efScient  rule  and  pure  politics  as  those 


present  in  Glasgow  and  other  cities  of  the 
Old  World. 

The  threadbare  cry  that  the  cost  under 
public-ownership  would  not  be  substantially 
reduced,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  wherever 
municipalities  have  sufficiently  destroyed  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations to  take  away  this  all-powerful 
bulwark  of  the  boss  and  the  money-oontrc^ed 
machine. 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  the  object- 
lesson  that  Duluth,  Minnesota,  offered  in 
showing  the  enormous  saving  to  the  public 
in  the  light  and  water  systems  that  has  re- 
sulted from  public-ownership.  Now  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and 
women  to  one  of  the  most  striking  compari- 
sons offered  by  two  cities  under  very  similar 
conditions,  with  these  exceptions:  one  is  a 
city  where  the  civic  conscience  has  been 
awakened  and  where  the  people  enjoy  a 
truly  democratic  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment through  the  operation  of  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  right  of  recall.  The  other  is 
a  machine-ridden  city,  absolutely  under  the 
domination  of  the  public  utility  trust  and 
other  associated  villainies  that  have  debauched 
and  are  debauching  the  government  of  one  of 
the  fairest  and  richest  commonwealths  of  the 
nation. 
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In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  people  enjoy  the 
initiatiye  and  referendum,  the  water  supply  is 
under  public-ownership.  In  Denver,  the 
capital  city  of  Colorado,  the  water  supply  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  predatory  bands 
that  are  preying  on  the  state. 

Recently  the  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News 
secured  the  services  of  the  well-known  Re- 
publican Senator,  John  A.  Rush,  of  Denver, 
to  make  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
water  situation  in  the  two  cities.  His  report 
IS  so  clear,  complete  and  illuminating  in 
character  that  we  reproduce  it,  because, 
coming  from  a  well-known  Republican  legis- 
lator, it  is  of  special  value  to  friends  of  public- 
ownership  and,  also,l)eing  so  detailed  in  its 
character  it  furnishes  an  admirable  typical 
iUustration  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all 
persons  who  place  the  public  weal  above 
considerations  of  private  wealth. 

"In  fixing  water  rates  for  Denver  the  ex- 
perience of  a  city  of  like  size  in  an  equaUy 
arid  climate  should  be  of  great  value. 

"The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  southern 
California,  is  a  city  directly  in  point. 

"Every  one  who  has  ever  visited  southern 
California  knows  that  it  is  fully  as  arid 
there  as  it  is  around  Denver. 

"In  Los  Angeles  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about 
that  of  Denver  for  the  same  period. 

"The  value  of  water  rights  and  the  expense 
of  obtaining  water  is  greater  in  Los  Angeles 
than  in  Denver.  Los  Angeles  is  now  con- 
structing a  conduit  system  at  great  expense  to 
bring  water  160  mUes  from  the  mountains. 
In  Denver  the  water  is  close  at  hand  and  is 
gotten  with  comparatively  slight  expense. 

"Water  rates,  then,  certainly  should  not 
be  any  higher  in  Denver  than  in  Los  Angeles. 

"You  undoubtedly  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  water  rates 
in  Denver  under  private  corporation  man- 
agement of  'our  philanthropbts  and  leading 
citizens,'  are  from  20  to  400  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  are  in  Los  Angeles  under  municipal- 
ownership. 

"Take  the  one  item  of  irrigation  of  lawns 
lor  six  months,  and  remember  that  in  Los 
Angeles  lots  are  150  feet  deep.  It  takes  as 
much  water  there  as  here,  but  here  are  the 


"Is  it  any  wonder  Los  Angeles  is  growing 
and  booming  and  outstripping  Denver? 
Its  citizens  are  not  being  robbed  by  a  water 
company  and  its  development  is  not  being 
retarded  by  water  rates  that  fill  the  pockets 
of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

"Take  the  two  items  of  bath  and  water 

closet,  which  are  a  necessity  in  every  house, 

and  note  how  Denver  householders  pay  more 

than  twice  as  much  as  do  the  citizens  of  Los 

Angeles. 

"Bath  and  Water  Closbt. 

Los  Angeles $3.60 

*  Denver 8.00 

"Certainly  it  wiU  not  be  contended  that 
more  water  is  used  for  such  service  in  Denver 
than  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Take  the  laboring  man's  cottage  of  four 
rooms  with  bath,  water  closet  and  six  months' 
irrigation  for  one  lot  and  note  how  Speer  and 
Moffat  and  the  Cheesman  heirs  show  their 
love  for  the  laboring  man  by  charging  him 
more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  for  water  here 
than  is  charged  in  Los  Angeles. 


*'ISBIGATIQN  OF  60-FoOT  LcT. 


<« 


4-RoQii  Cottage  Wrra  One  Lot.^ 


Los  Angeles $11.70 

Denver 17.76 

"Then  take  a  seven-room  house  with  a 
lot  and  a  half  and  note  how  this  same  extor- 
tion is  practiced,  and  then  remember  that  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  has  said  our  city 
council  (or  Evans'  and  Moffats'  city  council) 
has  the  power  to  fix  reasonable  rates  now. 

"7-RooM  Eb>UBE  Wrra  One  and  One-Half  Lots. 

LosAngdes $16.45 

Denver 23.61 

"These  'leading  citizens,'  who  thus  use 
the  methods  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  on 
the  poor  man,  also  forces  those  who  own  a 
better  class  of  homes  to  contribute  in  the 
following  fashion: 

"10-RooM  HoiTBE  Wrra  Two  Lonrs. 

LosAngdes $21.80 

Denver 27.70 

"The  well-to-do  people  do  not  escape  from 
this  annual  contribution  to  corporate  funds 
so  that  rich  men  that  die  may  buy  public 
parks  for  private  monuments.  This  is  what 
they  contribute: 


« 


18-RoOM  House  Wrra  Thkek  licrc^ 


LosAqgelei, 


$2 .  70     Los  Angdes •'^^  "^ 

11.00    Denver. '^  ^ 
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"And  the  Denver  millionaires,  who  are  not 
to  be  pitied,  since  they  ought  to  be  smart 
enough  to  protect  their  own  pocketbooks, 
have  to  walk  up  to  the  Denver  Union  Water 
company's  counter  and  submit  to  over- 
dbarges  as  foUows: 


«c 


16-RooM  House  With  Foub  Iots. 


Los  Angdes.^ $27.00 

Denver 41 .96 

"And  if  any  of  these  houses  have  an  extra 
bath  or  an  extra  water  closet  it  costs  $4  extra 
a  year  for  each  of  them,  while  in  Los  Angeles 
the  cost  is  only  $1.80. 

''Not  only  does  Los  Angeles  furnish  water 
at  these  low  rates  to  its  citizens,  but  it  also 
furnishes  free  all  water  for  the  city  hydrants 
and  to  the  city  parks,  for  which  Denver  pays 
the  Denver  Union  Water  company  more  than 


$100,000  a  year.  And  this  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Denver  taxpayers. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  Los  Angeles  is  forging 
ahead  of  Denver  as  a  residence  city  ?  There 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  are  protected. 
Here  the  city  administration  is  in  league  with 
the  corporation  freebooters,  who  mock  at 
contracts,  defy  courts  and  rob  the  people. 
There  the  city  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. Here  our  'leading  citizens*  use  the 
water-works  to  sandbag  the  people  out  of 
their  money. 

"And  remember,  that  this  comparison  is 
with  a  city  that  is  in  an  arid  country,  where 
water  is  more  expensive  to  furnish  than  in 
Denver.  And  then  tell*  me  gently  what  you 
think  of  Speer  and  his  corporation  council,  who 
fail  and  refuse  to  fix  reasonable  rates,  which 
the  Supreme  court  has  said  they  should  fix. 


SECRETARY  TAFT  IN  OHIO  AND  OKLAHOMA. 


Mr.  Taft  in  The  Bole  of  Talker  Makes 
an  Admirable  Dr.  Jekjll. 

THE  PLUTOCRATIC  vaudeville  has 
recently  furnished  some  interesting 
and  suggestive,  though  perhaps  not  very 
edifying  performances.  Among  the  star  per- 
formers on  this  stage,  with  a  nation  as  the 
theater,  no  one  miade  a  more  spectacular 
appearance  than  Secretary  Taft.  How  the 
insiders  among  the  dbieftains  of  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  must  have  laughed  be- 
hind the  curtains  when  they  read  Mi.  Taft's 
Ohio  speech,  delivered  on  August  19th  at 
Columbus,  and  how  they  must  have  shrewdly 
winked  at  the  knowing  ones  when  in  public 
they  drew  down  their  mouths  and  seriously 
shook  their  heads  when  discussing  his  utter- 
ances. How  often  has  this  farce  been  enacted ; 
how  often  have  the  people  been  deceived  and 
tricked  by  staHdng-horses  of  plutocracy. 

Who  does  not  remember  Bailey  and  his 
spread-eagle  oratory  in  denunciation  of  cor- 
porate w^th  and  railroad  aggressions,  little 
dreaming  that  the  people  were  soon  to  behold 
him  stripped  of  his  hypocritical  robings  and 
revealed  as  the  hired  man  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  railway  interests  ?  Yet  Bailey  in  his 
palmiest  days,  while  posing  as  the  people's 
champion  and  rapidly  fattening  himself  from 
the  swUl'tuha  of  the  law-breaking  and  preda- 
ioijr   cotpontioDS   by  giving  them  fulQiM 


service,  never  won  such  plaudits  from  the 
plutocracy  as  has  Secretary  Taft,  the  beloved 
of  the  "interests'*  and  of  all  those  who  are 
warring  against  union  labor. 

There  are  times  when  verbal  assault  on 
predatory  wealth  is  precisely  what  the  in- 
terests desire.  We  have  recently  quoted  the 
enthusiastic  commendation  of  Uie  Finaneial 
Chronicle  of  New  York,  which,  as  the  Spring- 
field Republi4xm,  the  most  carefuUy  edited 
daily  paper  in  America,  declares  to  be  above 
any  other  publication  "the  organ  of  the  great 
corporations."  We  have  also  recently  aUuded 
to  the  eulogy  of  Secretary  Taft  by  ex-Con- 
gressman  Samuel  Powers,  the  attorney  for 
the  New  England  Telephone  corporation 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the 
feudalism  of  corporate  wealth  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Later  John  D.  Rockefeller,  when  denounc- 
ing Roosevelt,  endorsed  Taft  for  president 
It  is  significant  that  an  attempt  was  promptly 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  interview  oif 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  which  he  eulogiied  Mr. 
Taft,  was  spurious;  but  the  New  York 
daily  that  printed  the  interesting  comments 
compelled  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  repudiate  its  dispatch  indicating 
that  the  WorUTs  interview  was  spurious. 

Evidently  some  of  the  shrewd  memben  of 
Vhe  teadBiiam  of  privileged  wealth  and  tihe 
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politicians  that  are  seeking  again  to  deceive 
the  people  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
autocracy,  became  alarmed  lest  the  un- 
guarded utterances  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  might 
tend  to  destroy  the  effect  of  Taft's  verbal 
assault  on  the  corporations,  just  as  the  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  Bailey  have  defeated  the 
cherished  plan  of  certain  reactionary  interests 
to  capitalize  Bailey's  supposed  radicalism  in 
order  to  boom  him  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency. 

Again,  it  i&  a  well-known  fact  that  the  no- 
torious Boss  Cox  and  the  brother  of  Secretary 
Taft,  who  was  so  long  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  and  co-worker  with  Cox,  are  now 
strenuously  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the 
Secretary's  presidential  nomination. 

Unless  we  very  much  mistake  the  American 
people,  we  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  American  electorate  in  regard 
to  the  man  who  is  one  of  the  best  beloved 
friends  of  plutocracy  and  the  idol  of  every 
enemy  of  union  labor  in  America. 

Mr.  Taft  in  The  Bole  of  Worker,  a  Fine 
Presentation  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

Secretary  Taft,  the  valiant  in  wordy  war 
that  is  intended  to  deceive  the  unthinking 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  man  whom 
the  most  authoritative  financial  journal  of 
the  ** interests**  in  Wall  street  praises  in  most 
unstinted  terms,  when  he  comes  to  work  is 
tme  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  reactionary 
plutocracy. 

When  he  was  judge  in  Ohio,  it  was  Mr. 
Taft  who  made  the  discovery  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  could  be  used  as  a 
dub  to  defeat  organized  labor  in  a  battle 
which  the  toilers  were  waging  against  the 
railway  lines,  and  in  his  rulings  upholding 
the  injunction,  Mr.  Taft  won  the  gratitude 
of  eveiy  aggressive  enemy  of  union  labor 
who  was  busfly  at  work  seeking  to  break 
down  the  barriers  protecting  the  workers  from 
helpless  subserviency  to  the  great  trusts, 
monopdies  and  corporation  interests. 

But  might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  Taft 
of  old  days  had  changed  ?  The  man  of  valiant 
words  in  Ohio  might  have  seen  that  the  de- 
liberate attempt  of  the  tru&ts,  monopolies 
and  predatory  wealth  operating  through 
oormpt  bosses  and  the  money-controlled 
machines,  was  destroying  republican  govern- 
ment,  just  as  the  Republic  of  Florence  was 
destroyed  by  the  di  Medici  family  and  its 


corrupt  use  of  wealth,  while  the  outward 
form  of  free  government  remained  intact. 
He  might  have  seen  the  vital  necessity  of 
adopting  practical  provisions  for  insuring  to 
the  people  their  own  government  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  be  turned  over  to  the  industrial 
autocracy  that  was  making  it  far  less  respon- 
sive to  the  public  will  than  the  limited  mon- 
archy of  England;  and  he  might  have  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  through  the  abuse  of  the 
injunction  power  on  the  part  of  many  judges 
who  ere  their  elevation  to  the  bench  had  been 
long  trained  to  serve  privileged  wealth,  an 
intolerable  form  of  tyranny,  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  inimical  to  the  genius  of  free 
government,  was  being  slowly  but  surely 
fastened  upon  the  people  through  successive 
precedents  and  aggressive  autocratic  action 
taken   by   the   judiciary. 

Now  if  the  Secretary  had  experienced  this 
change  of  heart  on  these  two  great  pionts 
which  are  vital  issues  in  the  momentous 
battle  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
against  the  people  and  the  genius  of  a  demo- 
cratic republican  government,  the  plutocracy 
must  know  the  fact.  If  he  dared  to  advocate 
provisions  for  guaranteeing  in  a  practical 
manncsr  the  rule  of  the  people  and  for  oppos- 
ing abuse  of  the  injunction  power,  that  large 
section  of  the  plutocracy  who  were  shrewd 
enough  to  advocate  his  nomination  must 
know  the  truth,  so  that  they  could  fix  upon  a 
more  "available  man.** 

It  was  therefore  to  Oklahoma  that  numbers 
of  the  privileged  dass,  eageriy  turned,  as  did 
thousands  of  American  citizens  who  wished 
to  believe  that  Taft  was  less  the  tool  of  the 
plutocracy  than  the  support  he  was  receiving 
from  various  plutocratic  influences  indicated. 
For  the  issues  in  Oklahoma  were  dear  cut. 
Two  of  the  cardinal  provisions  of  the  splendid 
constitution  that  had  been  framed  by  states- 
men dected  by  an  overwhdming  vote  of  the 
people,  voiced  the  spirit  of  democracy  on 
these  two  great  questions.  The  constitution 
makers  had  foUowed  the  splendid  example  of 
the  people  of  Oregon,  in  embedding  Direct- 
Legiidation  as  a  charter  right,  in  order  to 
mi^e  practically  effective  a  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people**; 
and  this  constitution  had  also  dedared  that 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  saf^uard  of  jury  trial 
should  not  be  abrogated  by  an  autocratic 
'and  unrepublican  nding  made  by  a  judge 
who  very  easily  mi^t  c(^^  Va&  ^lc^^Sciss^  \^ 
the  bendi  \D  \hft  liA  ^iisA  ^Qda  5ff«^  ««V«^ 
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tioDB  he  had  served  faithfully  for  years  in 
their  systematic  attempts  to  evade  and  defy 
the  laws,  had  demanded  for  him  this  place  in 
retm'n  for  their  campaign  contributions  and 
other  aid  rendered  the  boss  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  Mr.  Taft 
journeying  to  Oklahoma  was  in  itself  amaz- 
ing and  indicative  of  the  changed  order,  in 
which  a  few  men  assumed  the  right  to  say 
what  a  sovereign  people  should  or  should  not 
have  in  their  organic  constitution.  But 
aside  from  the  impudent  and  offensive  at- 
tempt to  meddle  with  something  that  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with,  the  important 
point  for  the  voters  was  to  see  on  which  side 
Mr.  Taft's  influence  would  be  thrown: 
whether  for  the  people  or  for  the  plutocracy; 
for  the  friends  of  popular  government  or  for 
the  industrial  autocracy  and  its  corrupt  and 
grafting  servants.  And  happily  for  the 
people,  Mr.  Taft  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
position.  He  has  justified  the  good  opinion 
of  the  great  Wall^street  organ  of  the  "  interests  " 
by  taking  his  stand  squarely  with  the  reac- 
tionary and  unrepubUcan  plutocracy.  He 
sneered  at  the  provisions  to  safeguard  free 
government  through  Direct-Legislation,  and 
he  attacked  the  power  to  preserve  to  the 
people  the  vital  and  inestimable  provision  of 
trial  by  jury.  In  commenting  on  this  med- 
dling on  the  part  of  Secretary  Taft,  the  New 
York  American  in  an  editorial  leader  for 
August  26th  well  said: 

"In  his  latest  speech  Secretary  Taft  ad- 
vises citizens  of  Oklahoma  what  they  shall 
do  in  their  local  affairs.  His  advice  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  shall  reject  their  proposed 
State  Constitution.  If  they  do  not,  he  puts 
out  the  veiled  threat  that  the  President  may 
do  it  for  them. 

"One  of  the  points  to  which  the  Secretary 
objects  is  a  Democratic  gerrymander  of  the 
new  State.  It  must  be  admitted  that  gerry- 
manders are  bad,  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
Oklahoma.  They  are  also  known  in  New 
York  and  in  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio. 
Yet  the  Federal  Government  does*  not  feel 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  these  States.  Why 
should  it  interfere  in  Oklahoma  ? 

"The  main  objection  the  Secretary  has  to 

the  Constitution  ihe  defeat  of  which  he  seeks, 

however,  is  that  it  provides  a  jury  trial  in 

injunction  cases.    The  people  of  Oklahoma, 

baying  seen  the  abuse  of  the  injunction  dae- 


where,  determined  that  no  court  could  ar- 
bitrarily punish  a  man  in  their  State  until  he 
is  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  race  fought  for  cen- 
turies to  obtain  just  this  right  and  supposed 
it  had  won  the  victory.  That  point  seemed 
clearly  established  when  this  nation  was 
founded.  Yet  the  courts  have  so  far  usurped 
authority  that  they  do  punish  men  without 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  This  form  of  judicial 
tyranny  the  Oklahoma  Constitution  seeks  to 
abrogate.  It  says  that  any  man  can  demand 
a  jury  trial  before  he  can  be  convicted  for 
violating  a  court  injunction.  It  thus  seeks 
to  rewrite  in  the  charter  of  liberty  a  funda- 
mental and  recognized  principle. 

"Thereupon  Secretary  Taft  travels  all  the 
way  from  Washington  to  meddle  in  Okla- 
homa concerns  and  to  denounce  the  attempt 
to  interpose  a  jury  between  the  people's 
rights  and  the  tyrannical  court  injunction. 

"To  uphold  ihe  interference  of  the  Fedoal 
judiciary  he,  a  Federal  official,  himself 
interferes  with  the  affairs  of  a  prospective 
American  State." 

In  further  commenting  on  the  abuse  of  the 
power  of  injunction,  the  new  and  powerful 
weapon  of  the  plutocracy  against  the  people, 
the  American  alludes  to  the  significant  fact 
that  this  very  instrument  is  now  being  em- 
ployed to  nullify  the  railroad  laws  enacted 
by  the  people's  representatives  in  a  number 
of  the  states  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
people  from  the  greed,  avarice  and  extortion 
of  the  great  public-service  corporations. 

"Does  Taft  travel  half  way  across  the 
continent,"  it  says,  "and  invade  the  local 
affairs  of  Oklahoma  in  order  to  fasten  this 
form  of  tyranny  on  another  state  ? 

"Taft  himself  has  been  a  Federal  judge 
and  has  employed  the  injunction.  In  one 
of  his  most  famous  decisions  he  used  it  agunst 
labor.  He  therefore  knows  its  powers  and 
its  abuses. 

"The  answer  of  the  people  to  him  and  to 
the  injunction  itself  should  be  a  campaign 
for  the  popular  election  of  all  judges.  We 
have  had  enough  railroad  attorneys  on  the 
bench  and  we  have  had  enough  judicial 
interference  with  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man." 

In  his  double  rdle  of  Dr.  Jekyll,  the  talker, 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  the  woricer,  Mr.  Taft  is  mme 
p\ctuie8C(ue  than  satisfactory. 
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FORAKER  TELLS  AN  UGLY  STORY  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WHICH 

SHOWS  HOW  LODGE  SERVED  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 

LAWBREAKERS  IN  FRAMING  THE  RATE  BILL. 


WE  HAVE  on  several  occasions  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  how 
the  machine  politicians,  the  boss  and  the 
servants  of  the  corporations  in  our  legislative 
halls  defeat  the  intended  ends  of  legislation 
hj  jugglery  with  the  phrasing  of  laws;  some- 
times by  the  insertion  of  words  that  will 
make  the  statute  unconstitutional;  sometimes 
by  the  insertion  of  words  that  afford  a  loop- 
hole for  the  escape  of  the  rich  law-breakers. 

In  an  interview  which  Senator  Foraker 
gave  out,  following  Mr.  Taft's  Columbus 
speech,  the  Ohio  Senator  gave  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  nature  when  he  told  an 
ugly  truth  out  of  school  and  pointed  out  how 
S^mtor  Lodge  had  juggled  with  the  wording 
of  the  rate  bill  so  that  it  will  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  rich  law-breakers.  Mr. 
Foraker  said: 

''The  rate  bill,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
EUdns  bill,  weakens  it.  Through  an  amend- 
ment inserted  by  Senator  Lodge,  a  friend  of 


the  administration,  the  harm  was  done,  and 
his  amendment  required  proof  that  an  offense 
was  ^knowingly*  done.  If,"  he  continued, 
"the  Standaid  Oil  rebate  offenses  had  been 
committed  after  this  amendment,  the  word 
'knowingly'  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  $29,000,000  in  fines  in  Judge  Landis' 
court." 

Senator  Foraker  is  no  saint;  as  a  guardian 
of  the  people's  interests  when  the  avarice  of 
corporate  greed  is  whetted,  he  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  shepherd  the  wolves  would  be  likely 
to  select,  but  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Foraker,  he  is  not  a  hypocrite.  One 
knows  approximately  where  he  stands,  and 
he  is  not  unfrequently  disagreeably  frank. 
In  the  present  instance  this  frankness  is 
valuable  as  giving  a  concrete  illustration  of 
how  the  political  bosses  and  tools  of  corporate 
interests  systematically  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice  in  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people. 


PEACE  THE  HANDMAID  OF  PROGRESS  AND  GUARDIAN  OF 

DEMOCRACY. 


A  FEW  years  ago  Lije  published  a  strik- 
ing cartoon  representing  Columbia  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  On  the  one  side 
was  war  and  foreign  conquest;  the  ideal  of 
the  militant  or  imperialistic  republic  domi- 
nating a  field  devastated  by  slaughter,  fire 
and  the  widespread  desolation  that  foUows 
in  the  wake  of  war.  The  other  path  led  to 
the  sunlit  heights  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
through  justice,  peace  and  brotherhood. 

These  two  concepts  are  part  of  the  con- 
trasting or  warring  ideals  that  face  the  Re- 
public to-day  and  which  must  soon  mark  the 
settled  poli<7^  of  this  nation.  The  theory  of 
a  strong  government  based  on  physical  force 
instead  of  drawing  its  strength  from  moral 
greatness,  is  a  part  of  a  brood  of  reactionary 
ideals  that  belong  to  the  theory  of  class-rule 
and  are  alien  .to  the  foundation  principles  of 


the  fathers  and  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  have  gained  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination  as  the  commercial 
feudalism,  whose  dominating  thought  has 
been  material  wealth  rather  than  moral 
greatness,  has  gained  ascendency  in  the 
nation.  But  these  concepts  are  inimical  to  a 
democratic  republic.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  no  republic  can  long  live  which  supports 
a  large'  standing  army.  Class  interests, 
personal  ambition  and  a  powerful  engine  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  two,  would  end 
the  republic  as  so  often  has  been  the  case 
with  experiments  in  free  government  in  the 
past. 

No  greater  fallacy  was  ever  advanced  than 
that  this  nation,  isolated  as  she  is  from  the 
reactionary  and  |ealo\i&  OVA.  '^o^^  y^-^^'^'* 
needs  a  gteal  fi^^4n%  loTcfc  «.\.\tfsiafc  \»  ^^w*'- 
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serve  her  greatness.  Indeed,  the  presence 
of  such  a  force  would  be  a  double  menace: 
it  would  make  the  nation  the  easy  prey  of 
conscienceless  and  intriguing  influences  that 
sought  war  for  selfish  ends,  and  it  would  be 
an  even  greater  menace  to  popular  govern- 
ment from  the  constant  threat,  as  indicated 
above,  emanating  through  the  union  of 
privileged  wealth  and  personal  ambition, 
when  the  people  strove  to  shackle  cunning 
and  jail  criminals  in  a  business-like  and 
effective  manner.  Happily  for  America  the 
day  of  moral  lethargy  seems  to  be  passing 
and  a  strong  sentiment  is  springing  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  land  which  is  aggressively 
opposed  to  the  military  ideal. 

One  of  the  recent  examples  of  this  nature 
was  seen  in  Kansas,  when  the  Spuerintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Professor  E.  T.  Fair- 
child,  took  a  pronounced  stand  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  civilization.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  recently  tried  to  have  rifle 
shooting  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Mr. 
Fairchild  had  just  returned  from  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Los  Angeles,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  request  for  the  teaching 
of  shooting.  To  a  representative  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Journal  Superintendent  Fair- 
child  said: 

"There  will  be  no  rifle  shooting  taught 
in     the     public     schools     of     Kansas     so 


long  as  I  have  anything  to  saj  about  it 
"I  received  one  communication  on  this 
subject  several  months  ago  and  did  not  look 
with  favor  upon  it  at  the  time.  It  was  talked 
of  quite  generally  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 
The  president  of  the  association  made  an 
address  on  the  subject  and  urged  that  teachcn 
of  United  States  history  should  try  to  {daoe 
less  emphasis  on  the  war  side  of  the  reoofdsv 
and  more  on  the  important  commercial  and 
social  movements.  He  showed  that  the 
schools  of  the  world,  by  their  teachings^ 
might  do  much  toward  the  promotion  ci 
universal  peace  by  teaching  less  about  the 
wars  of  nations.  Children  in  the  sdiools 
should  be  taught  that  there  is  something 
better  than  war,  and  some  heroes  greater 
than  military  heroes. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  offering 
a  course  of  rifle  shooting  to  the  boys  in  the 
public  schools.  The  idea  is  that  it  will 
encourage  the  art  of  war,  and  furnish  a  founda- 
tion for  a  future  great  army.  I  am  opposed 
to  that  sort  of  thing." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  President  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  took  a 
high  stand  for  true  civilization  and  against 
longer  fostering  the  reactionaiy  and  un- 
Chnstian  ideal  of  the  imperialistic,  militaiy 
and  anti-republican  element  in  the  nation. 

Peace  is  the  sister  of  freedom,  the  guardian 
of  democracy,  the  handmaid  of  progress. 


jUNIQUE  TAXATION  IN  FORCE  IN  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 


MR.  J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  a  valued  friend 
of  The  Arena,  who  is  making  a 
special  study  of  municipal  government  and  of 
taxation,  recently  handed  us  two  communica- 
tions he  had  received,  one  from  Mr.  D.  M. 
McMillan,  city  assessor  of  Edmonton,  and  the 
other  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Harrison,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  same  city.  The 
letters  are  in  reply  to  questions  relative  to 
the  way  Edmonton  levied  its  taxes.  The 
assessor  wrote: 

"In  answer  to  your  favor  received  this 
A.  M.,  allow  me  to  state  that  this  d\j  does 
not  tax  buildings  or  any  improvements. 
Taxes  are  levied  on  land,  businesses,  income 
and  special  franchises.  We  license  real 
eftBte,  ofBces  teed  and  salestables^  drays* 


barber  shops,  pool  rooms,  bowling  aUeys, 
etc.  The  city  receives  half  of  the  liquor 
licenses  imposed  upon  hotels  by  the  Provkice. 
Land  is  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value.  We 
assess  no  stocks,  but  instead,  we  take  the 
floor  space  of  the  buildings  and  get  the 
number  of  square  feet  and  multiply  the  same 
by  the  classification  for  the  certain  busineis 
carried  on. 

"We  charge  banks  $7.50  per  square  foot. 
Jewelry,  (5.00.  Ordinary  stores  $4.00  and 
warehouses  $1.00.  These  amounts  are  placed 
on  the  assessment  roll  and  the  same  rale 
levied  as  on  land. 

"Persons  in  receipt  of  income  outside  of 
their  business,  such  as  salaries,  interest,  etc., 
are  taxed  over  and  above  $1,000.00  per 
annum.    This  income  arrhred  at  ii  placed 
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on  roll  and  leried  upon  the  same  as  upon 
land. 

'^Tlie  rates  levied  for  1906  were:  7^  mills 
for  general  rate,  \  mills  for  debenture  rate 
and  %\  mills  for  school.  Total  10^  mills  on 
the  doUar." 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave 
some  additional  information  of  interest. 
He  also  indicates  the  way  the  farmers  of  the 
Province  adjust  their  taxation.  We  quote 
from  his  communication  the  following: 

*' Houses  and  personal  property  are  not 
taxed;  neither  are  the  improvements  on  a 
lot.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  of 
Edmonton  of  $17,000,000  refers  only  to  the 
realty  and  not  to  the  buildings  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  city  of  Edmonton  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world  so  far  as  I  know  having  this  system  of 
taxation.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Henry 
George  theory  and  one  of  our  own.  Our 
city  is  granted  a  charter  by  the  Provincial 
Government  and  under  that  charter  we  have 
our  home  rule  as  we  draw  it  up  ourselves  and 
have  amended  it  from  time  to  time. 


*' There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tax  on  farmers* 
stock  or  implements,  the  only  tax  he  pays  is 
his  school  tax  and  local  improvements  tax, 
the  amount  and  rate  of  which  is  fixed  by  him- 
sdf  at  his  local  improvement  board  meeting 
and  school  board  meeting.  The  tax  runs 
from  $5  to  $10  per  quarter  section  of  160 
acres  at  the  present  time. 

"In  this  country  the  farmers  get  together 
and  form  a  local  improvement  district  of  their 
own  and  a  local  school  district  of  their  own, 
and  consequently  are  their  own  masters  as 
far  as  taxation  is  concerned.  They  plan  the 
cost  of  road  improvements  or  school  houses 
and  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
tax  themselves  in  proportion.  There  is  no 
tax  on  implements  or  stock.  The  school 
tax  runs  about  $4.50  and  the  improvement 
tax  about  $5.50  on  each  quarter  section  as 
explained,  which  is  not  very  heavy. 

"The  city  man  pays  for  city  taxes  only; 
there  is  no  state  tax.  The  Province  gets  its 
revenue  from  the  Federal  Government  at 
Ottawa  and  from  the  railways  and  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  Province.  The 
farmer  has  the  best  of  it  in  this  country,  not 
the  worst  of  it." 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtson^ 

SMratary  of  tbo  Miiehoittto  Rclcrondiim 


The  WMhington  Oampaign. 

WE  ARE  in  recept  of  a  letter  from  a 
Washington  Republican  State  Sen- 
ator to  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  which  throws 
light  on  the  campaign  for  direct-legislation 
in  that  state  at  the  recent  legislative  session, 
and  also  upon  the  outlook  for  the  next  fight. 
After  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the 
■leasure  in  the  Senate,  he  says: 

"Recognizing  from  the  outset  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  to  carry  in  the  Senate,  we  secured  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Hon.  Glen  Rauck,  an  influential 
BepuUican  member  from  Vancouver,  Qark 
eonnty  (whidi  lies  directly  across  the  Col- 
umbia river  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
wbeve  the  Portland  Ongaman  is  the  daily 


gospel  and  has,  with  the  Oregon  experience, 
converted  the  people  into  a  recognition  of 
their  own  sovereignty). 

"Without  any  preliminary  work  or  organi- 
zation along  sjTstematic  lines,  but  with  the 
quick  and  hearty  codperation  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  State  Grange,  and 
the  leaders  of  various  other  reform  move- 
ments, the  legislature  was  fairly  deluged  with 
petitions  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  had 
never  in  my  most  optimistic  moments  dreamed 
of  so  spontaneous  and  practically  unanimous 
response — ^the  limit  of  signatures  seemed  to 
be  only  the  number  of  people  reached  by  our 
volunteers — there  were  no  dass  distinctions 
in  the  sigpiers.  The  same  mail  that  brought 
me  the  scrawling  signatures  from  a  backwoods 
logging  camp,  biovi!|^  mib  «b>oaX.  \x»x!^  ^V»^- 
ing  office  \iiu&daii%  Vn  ^«ftM^<b>  \&idL^^£a!^  ^^s^ 
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of  the  leading  professional  and  business  men 
of  our  city.  The  moral  forces  of  our  state 
were  and  are  solidly  in  line.  It  became 
speedily  apparent  that  just  two  forces  were 
opposed,  viz.,  the  special  privilege  corpora- 
tion interests  and  the  organized  liquor  traffic 
{N.  B. — Some  institutions  see  their  'finish*). 

"The  legislature  had  been  elected  on  a 
Direct  Primary  issue,  after  a  six-year  cam- 
paign for  that  reform.  It  was  a  frequent 
statement  that  a  majority  of  the  members, 
particularly  in  the  Senate,  were  at  heart 
opposed  but  dared  not  defeat  the  popular 
will.  Hence  we  secured  the  enactment  of 
that  law,  and  I  did  not  permit  any  intrusion 
or  interference  of  our  Direct-Legislation  pro- 
gram in  the  prior  political  position  of  the 
Direct  Primary,  yet  it  was  surprising — in 
result,  not  in  cause — that  the  practical  oneness 
of  the  two  propositions  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  aU.  When  the  time  came  for  a 
vote  on  Mr.  Rauck's  bill  in  the  House,  after 
an  altogether  one-sided  debate,  it  carried  by 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  and 
came  to  the  Senate.  Being  brought  to  a 
vote  it  received  the  defeat  which  was  ex- 
pected (25  to  15,  if  I  recall  vote  correctly)  but 
we  secured  a  roll-call  record  which  indicates 
the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  both  House 
and  Senate  and  paves  the  way  for  future 
successful  action.  Possibly  the  expression 
of  Senator  S.  T.  Smith — ^a  Republican  of  the 
conservative  'business  interests'  school — ^in 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  will  best  indicate  our  situation.  His 
remarks  were  something  like  this: 

***I  do  n't  know  whether  I  altogether  be- 
lieve in  this  new-fangled  proposition  or  not 
— ^I  have  n't  studied  it  enough  to  fully  under- 
stand it — ^but  I  know  that  this  proposition  is 
coming  in  this  state  and  we  '11  have  to  take  it 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  's  the  Direct 
Primary  this  year  and  it  will  be  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  two  years  from  now.  You 
might  just  as  well  vote  for  it  voluntarily  now 
as  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  two  years  from 
now.  I  know  that  the  best  people  in  my 
county  (Snohomish)  want  this  law,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  at  this  time.' 

"Since  the  legistalure  adjourned,  a  tem- 
porary organization  of  a  State  Direct-Legis- 
lation League  has  been  effected  with  W.  H. 
Kaufman  (address,  Bellingham,  Washington) 
as  secretary.  The  nK>vement  will  be  thor- 
oughly pressed  from  now  on  and  we  con- 
£deBtly  expect  success  at  the  legislative  session 


in  1909.  My  term  extends  over  that  session 
as  do  nine  others  who  voted  for  the  bill;  22 
seats  are  to  be  filled  by  election,  November. 
1908,  the  total  number  of  senators  is  42." 


The  Work  in  Missouri. 
The  Missouri  legislature,  as  the  readers 
of  The  Arena  know,  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  submitting  to  the  people  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  establishing  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum.  This  amendment 
will  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  of 
November,  1908,  and  the  Missouri  Direct- 
Legislation  League  of  which  Dr.  W.  P.  Hill 
is  the  president  is  putting  forth  a  splendid 
campaign  of  heroic  and  devoted  work  to 
secure  a  full  vote  at  that  time.  Miss  Anna 
Beard,  Dr.  Hill's  efficient  helper,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  cartoon  they  are  sending  out  to  the 
press  of  the  state.  She  says:  ''We  have 
experimented  by  sending  out  plates  of  car- 
toons and  plates  of  editorial  matter  and  have 
found  that  pictures  are  'open  books'  to  the 
country  people.  One  editor  secured  16  new 
subscriptions  in  one  week  as  the  result  of  the 
cartoon  he  printed.  The  league  has  engaged 
John  Z.  White  for  one  whole  year  to  speak 
throughout  the  state.  He  will  begin  in 
November  and  make  an  average  of  four 
addresses  a  week.  Since  he  is  the  best  man 
that  can  be  secured,  you  will  see  that  we  are 
quite  in  earnest  about  making  a  success  of 
our  fight  in  Missouri.  Mr.  S.  R.  Tyler  is 
making  a  summer  and  fall  trip  throughout 
northwest  Missouri  and  making  curbstone 
talks  and  handing  out  circulars.  A  memorial 
meeting  wiU  be  held  in  October  by  the  Single 
Tax  League  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Nake  and 
her  daughter,  two  active  members,  who  were 
drowned  in  the  recent  'Columbia'  disaster 
off  the  northern  coast  of  California.  Bigdow 
may  come  over  from  Cincinnati  and  speak 
on  that  occasion." 


Topeka,  Kansas. 
There  is  little  doubt,  says  the  Mtmicipal 
Journal^  that  Topeka  will  adopt  the  comnus- 
sion  plan  of  govem'knent.  The  petitioners 
calling  an  election  already  have  nearly  the 
required  number  of  signatures.  The  Des 
Moines,  rather  than  the  Galveston  plan,  wiU 
be  adopted.  The  Des  Moines  plan  provides 
for  the  recall  of  a  councilman  whose  conduct 
causes  dissatisfaction,  and  also  provides  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  A  petition 
bearing  signatures  numbering  25  per  cent,  of 
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the  total  vote  cast  at  the  previous  election  is 
necessaiy  to  hold  a  recall  election.  Legislation 
may  initiate  on  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of 
the  voters.  

Items. 

The  bill  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators was  killed  by  a  strictly  party  vote.  The 
11  Democrats  voted  for  it  and  the  22  Repub- 
licans voted  against  it.  Can  it  be  that  the 
Republican  members  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Great  and  General  Court  doubt  that  the 
people  whom  thej  are  supposed  to  *' repre- 
sent" so  perfectly  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lodge, 
the  great  arch-enemy  of  popular  government, 
to  "represent"  them  in  Uie  Federal  Senate? 

Three  amendments  to  the  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  city  charter  will  be  submitted 
to  referendum  vote  at  the  coming  election.  • 

The  PBOHiBrnoNisTB  of  North  Dakota 
are  on  the  war-path  again  over  the  provision 
in  the  constitutional  amendment  applying  to 
constitutional  amendments.  They  are  afraid 
of  resubmission.  Governor  Burke  has  en- 
dorsed their  position  and  says  the  initiative 
and  referendum  should  apply  only  to  statu- 
tory laws.  There  is  little  likelihood  however 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated  by  the 
people  and  so  the  only  thing  the  Prohibitionists 
can  do  is  to  try  to  prevent  its  actual  submis- 
sion, through  the  courts. 

The  Omaha  Federation  of  Improvement 
Qubs  recently  adopted  a  plan  whereby  it  is 
believed  the  operations  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  law  may  be  expedited,  the  scheme 
being  to  have  a  roster  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
persons  throu^out  the  city,  who  will  upon 
request  sign  referendum  petitions  which  bear 
the  indoresment  of  the  federation.  By  hav- 
ing these  names  divided  into  districts  it  is 
bdieved  that  the  necessary  number  of  signa- 
tures may  be  secured  on  a  petition  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Much  of  the  repairing 
which  has  been  done  this  season  on  the  pave- 
ments by  the  dty  engineer  was  condenmed  by 
the  federation,  the  charge  being  made  that 
many  of  the  repair  patches  do  not  stick  to  the 
pavements,  llie  federation  proposes  to  get 
into  the  fi^t  in  a  way  to  compel  efficiency 
and  honesty  in  public  affairs. 

Alden  Fbeeman,  Jardine  Wallace,  Ed- 
mund D.  Torpey,  and  Willis  F.  Small  East 
Orange's  Independent  candidates  for  coun- 
cQman*  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 


cation, Justice  of  Peace,  and  Constable, 
respectively,  have  conducted  the  oddest 
political  campaign  the  state  has  witnessed  in 
many  years.  All  four  are  pledged  to  the 
personal  working  out  of  the  iniative  and 
referendum  principle  if  they  are  elected  to 
office.  Before  the  close  of  the  campaign  it 
is  their  purpose  to  visit  every  house  in  their 
district  and  interview  the  men  and  women 
explaining  their  views  and  aims.  The  four 
are  armed  with  visiting  cards  in  the  shape  of 
small  leaflets,  bearing 'the  pictures  of  the 
candidates  and  a  brief  statement  of  what 
they  stand  for.  Their  plaftorm  as  stated  on 
the  circular,  is  as  follows: 

"Honest  elections,  direct  nominations,  re- 
count of  primary  ballots,  publication  of 
campaign  expenses,  separate  city  elections, 
square  deal  between  the  corporations  and  the 
people,  publicity  for  public  business,  civil 
service  examinations  for  city  employ^,  rail- 
road track  depression,  retention  of  present 
railroad  stations,  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
and  contracts,  a  non-partisan  administration 
of  the  city  government." 

The  people  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
took  a  referendum  vote  on  a  school  board 
issue  July  16th  which  resulted  in  an  affirma- 
tive majority  of  2,924  to  892. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  a  bill 
providing  that  in  the  cities  of  the  state  an 
ordinance  could  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
on  a  10  per  cent,  petition,  and  Governor 
Davidson  vetoed  it. 

Melrose,  Massachusetts,  held  a  special 
referendum  election  on  two  measures  July 
2dd,  both  of  which  were  defeated.  The  first 
was  a  bill  calling  for  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  erection  of  city  stables  on 
Tremont  street,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Aldermen  and  approved  by  Mayor 
Moore.  This  was  defeated  by  519  to  291. 
The  other  was  for  the  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  a  continuous  edgestone,  and  out  of  the 
778  votes  cast,  388  voted  for  it  and  445  against. 
A  referendum  vote  on  such  matters  is  allow- 
able by  the  city  charter  when  100  citizens 
petition. 

At  the 'primary  election  of  August  7th 
the  citizens  of  Atlanta  took  advisory  refer- 
endum votes  upon  two  proposed  amendments 
to  the  city  charter.  The  amendment  pro- 
viding for  majority  rule  in  prim&rv^  ^^t^:^ 
favored  by  ^7^^  \o  W^-  'X^^'fc  ^Tfi8ecAsa«a& 
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providing  for  the  popular  election  of  a  large 
number  of  city  officers  who  are  now  appointed 
carried  by  2,697  to  1,128.  These  votes  were 
ordered  by  the  city  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  party  merely  to  get  an  ex- 
pression from  the  people. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Oklahoma  City, 
August  24th,  Secretary  Taft  "took  a  rap  at 
the  initiative  and  referendum"  which  lays 
him  open  either  to  a  charge  of  insincerity  or 
to  the  grave  suspicion  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  popular  government.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  a  "rap."  After  complaining  about  the 
alleged  genymander  of  the  state  by  the 
Democrats,  he  said:  "This  itself  shows  what 
a  mockery  an  attempt  by  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum to  ascertain  the  true  will  of  the 
people  was,  and  how  empty  their  declaration 
'let  the  people  rule.' '*  He  advised  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution. 

Another  "to-be-bossless"  party  has  been 
organized  in  Brooklyn  by  some  energetic 
and  patriotic  citizens  who  have  struggled 
vainly  to  ally  themselves  with  various  political 
organizations  in  the  hope  of  finding  pure 
politics,  but  have  severed  connections  with 
various  so-called  reform  parties  because  of 
their  dependence  on  a  boss.  The  new 
party  platform  contains  clauses  for  the  ref- 
erendum and  initiative,  equal  suffrage,  three- 
cent  carfares  during  rush  hours,  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  challenges  the 
Democratic  opponents  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  show 
why  the  National  initiative  and  referendum 
is  so  absurd  as  represented  by  them.  This 
is  a  fair  demand.  They  know  something 
about  how  it  works  in  Oregon.  Too  many 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  editorial  critics,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  do  not  even  know  what  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  is. 

The  hullabaloo  raised  throughout  the 
country  in  criticism  of  the  referendum  on 
South  Dakota's  so-caUed  reform  divorce  law 
has  been  based  on  an  unquestioned  assump- 
tion that  the  quick  passage  of  the  law  is  of  aU 
things  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Perhaps  so. 
Perhaps  not.  It  is  at  least  pleasant  to  find  a 
saner  view  expressed  by  the  Chicago  Reoordr 
Herald,    It  sajrs: 

"The  referendum  may  prove  a  blessing  in 
Juguke,     We  bBve  had  divoite  oongresaei 


galore,  but  a  popular  expression  on  the 
question  will  be  a  novelty.  The  country 
will  know  what  the  qualified  voters  of  South 
Dakota  think  of  the  get-divorced-quick  busi- 
ness, and  the  knowledge  is  bound  to  be  uiseful.** 

The  Connecticut  Senate,  which  is  Re- 
publican by  27  to  8,  voted  to  refer  the  six  and 
a  half-million  dollar  bond  issue  to  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  citizens  at  the  next  general 
election,  but  the  House  saved  the  party  from 
such  a  "wild  and  revolutionary  action." 

The  Democratic  party  of  Alabama  made 
a  rule  that  the  persons  who  should  succeed 
Senators  Morgan  and  Pettus  should  be  chosen 
at  primary  elections  by  popular  vote  in  the 
party,  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  the 
successful  candidate.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  the'sdection  of  senators  has  been 
followed  in  other  Southern  states,  as  wdl  as 
Alabama,  and  in  the  next  Congress  there  will 
be  s^eral  senators  who  have  been  chosen 
directly  by  the  people. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  fitly  calls  at- 
tention to  two  instances  of  attempted  use  of 
the  referendum  where  the  proper  and  effective 
course  would  have  been  the  employment  of 
the  initiative.  These  were  the  atten^yts 
made  by  certain  granges  to  refer  the  Stale 
University  appropriation,  and  the  effort  of 
the  Multonoinah  County  Court  to  kill  the 
bill  by  which  the  legislature  had  very  prop- 
erly established  the  rights  of  sheriffs  and  so 
frustrated  a  game  of  spite  which  that  particular 
court  was  playing.  Both  these  refenndum 
petitions  were  declared  irregular  and  th^rown 
out,  but,  as  the  Oregonian  very  property  sajs^ 
in  these  cases  the  initiative  rather  than  the 
referendum  should  have  been  employed. 

Judge  Lindbet  points  out  that  the  Giig- 
genheims  bought  the  Colorado  legislature 
before  the  reign  of  unwritten  law  began  in  thai 
state,  "but,"  says  the  Detroit  Newa^  ''he 
omits  telling  that  they  bought  the  legislature 
to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  oonstitutioiial 
convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  initialnre 
and  referendum." 

The  coNSTrrunoN  of  Rhode  bland  sayi: 

"The  General  Assembly  shaU  have  no  power, 
hereafter,  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
people,  to  incur  state  debts  to  an  amount 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  except  in 
time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  insurrection  or 
invasion. 
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A  PETITION  was  signed  by  14,700  electors 
of  the  city  of  San  FVancisco,  calling  for  an 
amendment  of  the  dtj  charter  raising  the 
salaries  of  the  entire  police  force.  Under 
the  San  Francisco  charter  the  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Detroit  has 
been  questioning  the  candidates  for  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  G>nvention  to  be  held 
in  Detroit  and  throughout  the  state,  as  to  their 


attitude  on  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
right  of  municipalities  to  own  and  operate 
public  utilities,  and  home  rule  for  cities. 
Out  of  45  answers  received  in  August  88 
replied  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum — ^while  88  out  of  41  favor 
municipal-ownership  and  home  rule. 


Ralph  Albertson. 


Boffofi,  Mati, 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

Bt  Robkbt  Ttbon, 

SMreUry  of  the  National  Proportional  R^prooontation  Lmcuo. 


Notes. 

TEE  SECRETARY  has  prepared  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  American 
P!roportional  Representation  League  classified 
alphabetically  by  states,  etc.,  and  has  sent  a 
copj  to  each  member  of  the  League. 

The  Saint  Qoud  Union  Herald  editorially 
■oi^xirtB  Proportional  Representation,  citing 
the  Oregon  inequality  as  an  illustration. 

Readieiw  of  this  publication  who  become 
aware  of  any  news  concerning  Proportional 
Representation  or  the  movement  for  obtain- 
ing it,  or  its  use  in  voluntary  associations, 
win  confer  a  great  favor  by  communicating 
with  the  editor  of  this  department. 

Ths  Ptoportional  Representation  Society 
of  England  has  published  a  full  account  of 
its  test  election  in  a  wdl-printed  pamphlet  of 
f4  pages,  several  copies  of  which  were  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys,  the 


the  opportunity  of  advancing  the  idea  of 
Proportional  Representation  for  the  city 
elections,  together  with  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 


In  thx  Canadian  Municipal  Journal^ 
pubiished  in  Montreal,  a  series  of  articles  on 
improving  voting  methods  is  appearing  in 
kisordy  fashion,  one  every  three  or  four 
months — ^which  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
keqnng  the  subject  longer  before  the  readers. 
PtoportioDal  Representation  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  preferential  voting  for  mayors,  etc., 
is  pfomised  as  the  subject  of  the  next  artide. 

Ths  cnr  of  Everett,  Washington,  with  a 
populatkm  of  about  21,000,  is  expected  to  be 
advaooed  to  a  city  of  the  first  dass,  with  a 
dhaiter.    Sevenl  gentlemen  are  taking 


New  Rule  Books. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Plx>portional  Represen- 
tation rule  books  is  now  ready.  The  title  is 
Voting  Methods  for  AseodakonSj  SocietieSp 
Trades  Union$y  Clvbe^  etc.  Previous  to 
being  put  in  pamphlet  form,  the  matter  has 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  three  artides  pub- 
lished in  three  successive  issues  of  The  Voice^ 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  editor  of  that 
journal  is  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Puttee,  ex-member 
of  the  parliament  of  Canada  and  a  staimch 
friend  of  Direct-Legislation  and  Plx>portional 
Representation. 

The  rule  books  deal  with  the  dection  of 
sin^e  officers  by  the  preferential  method, 
and  with  the  dection  of  oonmuttees,  etc.,  on 
the  proportional  prindf^e.  Three  different 
plans  are  given  for  the  latter,  namdy,  the 
simple  Single  Vote,  the  Double  Vote,  and  the 
Hare-^pence  System. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Plx>portional  Repre- 
sentation League,  10  Harbord  street,  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  sending  him  two  or  three  postage 
stamps.  He  will  quote  prices  for  quantities 
on  apfdication. 

Missouri. 
Mb.  Sheudan  Webstbr  has  been  dected 
a  dd^gate  to  a  joint  committee  of  cbiSfi.  f»t- 
ganisationa  in  SL  lioma^  Ifissivasw^  Vit  ^ 
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purpose  of  securing  changes  in  the  charter  of 
that  dty — possibly  an  entirely  new  charter. 
Mr.  Webster  is  a  member  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  League.  He  wants  to  get 
Direct-Legislation  and  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation into  the  amended  charter.  Being 
on  the  sub-committee  to  suggest  plan  of  or- 
ganization and  work,  he  is  in  a  good  position 
to  keep  these  fundamental  reforms  to  the 
front  in  the  work  of  the  joint  civic  committee. 

Oregon. 

The  sentiment  in  Oregon  is  growing 
rapidly.  A  resolution  was  introduced  and 
strongly  supported  in  the  State  Grange,  de- 
manding Single-Member  Legislative  Districts. 
It  was  defeated  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  members  present  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  plan  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation. 

The  last  election,  in  which  fifty-nine  Re- 
publicans and  only  one  Democrat  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  done 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
the  glaring  injustice  of  our  present  system. 

Kansas. 
Judge  Ruppenthal  writes: 

"  Kansas  has  been  having  a  great  fight  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  primary  elections 
idea,  and  there  is  quite  a  strong  element  who 
favor  the  primary  law,  but  insist  upon  a 
preferential  ballot,  so  that  a  majority  can 
(and  must)  nominate.  One  paper,  the  To- 
peka  Daily  State  Journal^  stands  very  firmly 
for  this  feature. 

''I  have  done  all  I  could,  not  only  to  aid 
in  securing  a  primary  law,  but  also  to  get  a 
preferential  feature  into  the  law.  I  was  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  several  days, 
and  talked  over  the  matter  very  fully  with  all 
the  leaders  of  both  parties.  (There  are  not 
party  lines  in  the  primary  fight  here,  as  most 
Democrats  favor  it,  and  most  Republicans.) 
The  law  was  finally  defeated  by  the  anti- 
reform  element,  but  it  will  be  the  foremost 
issue  in  1908  in  state  matters. 

"All  of  this  helps  Proportional  Represen- 
tation indirectly,  and  I  am  hoping  for  Pro- 
portional Representation  (or  preferential  vot- 
ing) in  a  primary  law,  as  from  that  we  can 
easily  argue  for  preferential  voting  in  general 
elections,  and  Proportional  Representation 
next.  The  predominance  of  the  primary  fight 
has  caused  Proportional  Representation,  and 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  the  Recall, 


and  all  similar  matters  to  pass  to  the  back- 
ground."   

areat  Britain. 

LoBD  Courtnet  has  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a  measure  called  "Hie 
Municipal  Representation  Bill."  It  is  purely 
permissive  in  character.  Any  municipal  coun- 
cil may  adopt  it,  or  abandon  it  if  dissatisfied 
with  its  working.  If  it  is  adopted  no  change 
will  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  seats;  as 
at  present,  the  whole  borough,  or  the  wards 
where  the  borough  is  divided,  would  remain 
the  constituency.  But  in  the  first  place  the 
elections  will  be  triennial,  so  that  the  whole 
council  in  every  borough  will  be  elected 
simultaneously;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
elector  is  not,  as  at  present,  to  have  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  chosen,  but 
one  transferable  vote,  which  he  may  allot  to 
the  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference. 

The  biU  has  been  accorded  a  second  reading 
and  has  been  referred  to  a  select  committee 
for  examination  and  report. 


Anstralia. 

The  Anglican  Provincial  Synod  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  uses  the  full  Hare-Spence  system, 
as  also  does  the  metropolitan  diocese  ci 
Melbourne. 

The  Melbourne  Age,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  daily  newspaper  in  Australia,  gave 
strong  editorial  support  to  a  bill  in  the  0>m- 
monwealth  Parliament  which  provided  for 
preferential  voting  in  single-member  districts. 

Pbofessor  Nanbon,  of  the  Mdboume 
University,  continues  to  do  excellent  work  by 
writing  and  speaking  in  favor  of  Proportional 
Representation. 


The  English  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Plx>portional 
Representation  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  president.  Lord  Avebury,  6  St.  James 
Square,  London.  The  report  for  1906  stated 
that  the  membership  of  the  society  had  steadily 
increased  during  the  year,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  growing  demand  for  information  re- 
garding its  proposals. 

In  the  course  of  the  president's  remarks,  he 
said  that  Proportional  Representation  had 
been  in  operation  in  Denmark  for  half  a 
century  and  in  Switzerland  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  In  Belgium  it  had  been  a 
great  success,  and  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Belgian  minister  to  say  that  the  sjrstem 
worked   very  satisfttctorily.    One  drawback 
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to  our  present  sjrstem  was  that  many  excdlent 
men  on  both  sides  lost  their  seats. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  that  a  great  injury 
was  done  to  the  ^political  life  of  the  country 
generally  by  the  present  practice  of  basing 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  entirely  upon  single-member  con- 
stituencies. The  dector  in  some  constitu- 
encies found  himself  in  a  permanent  minority 
and  never  got  represented  at  all.  In  other 
constituencies  where  there  was  a  fighting 
chance  the  elector  found  that  he  was  reduced 
to  voting  either  for  the  nominee  of  one  parfy 
or  of  the  other,  with  neither  of  which  he  might 


really  agree, — for  there  were  many  gradua- 
tions in  politics, — or  of  not  voting  at  aU. 
This  system  really  gave  the  elector  no  choice. 
The  member,  too,  became  too  much  like  a 
counter  in  the  party  game  and  too  little  like 
the  free  choice  of  the  electors,  to  whom 
otherwise  he  might  reconunend  himself  in 
many  ways.  It  also  put  the  members  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  and 
enabled  the  government  to  hold  office  after 
it  had  obviously  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

Robert  Tyson. 
ToToniOf  Canada. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

of  the  Nfttioaal  Pablio-OwMnhip  LeacQ«- 


Oomeerd,  MaMaekiisetts. 

IT  IS  claimed  that  Concord  has  the  cheapest, 
most  efficient  and  best  municipal  electric 
plant  to  be  found  in  this  countiy.  A  few 
years  ago  a  promoter  appeared  before  'a 
a  special  light  committee  in  this  historic 
town  and  stated  that  an  adequate  plant 
might  be  equipped  for  $10,000.  Colond 
Richard  F.  Barrett  was  then  as  now,  chair- 
man of  the  light  board.  He  took  exceptions 
to  the  cost  stated  and  said  that  to  install  a 
plant  suitable  to  the  needs  of  Concord  would 
necessitate  an  expenditure  of  $100,000.  Col- 
onel Barrett  pointed  out  that  if  there  was  a 
profit  in  lighting,  it  was  only  common  sense 
that  Concord  should  make  it  instead  of 
outside  promoters  and  capitalists.  That  there 
was  a  profit  he  was  convinced,  for  otherwise 
there  would  not  be  such  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
charter  to  light  the  town.  Concord  then 
gave  authority  to  Colonel  Barrett  and  his 
associates  on  the  board,  to  install  a  lighting 
plant.  February  2,  1900,  the  electric  lighting 
system  was  put  in  operation  and  the  service 
both  public  and  private  was  first  class  from 
the  start.  Concord  people  were  given  light 
at  rates  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  town  or 
iaty  in  the  state  except  Danvers.  The  rate 
was  12  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the  charge 
for  street  lighting  and  electricity  for  power 
and  cooking  was  proportionately  low.  Last 
April  the  Board  gave  the  townsfolk  a  surprise 


that  was  hailed  with  acclaim,  by  voluntarily 
reducing  the  cost  of  lighting.  Now  the  light- 
ing is  cheaper  than  in  any  town  or  city  in 
Massachusetts.  Current  has  since  then  been 
charged  for  at  the  following  rates:  For  light, 
10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  for  power,  6  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour;  for  cooking  purposes,  4 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  There  is  a  minimum 
charge  of  75  cents  per  month  for  ligfit,  $1.50 
for  power  and  $2  per  month  for  cooking 
purposes  from  April  1st  to  September  30th, 
and  $1  per  month  from  October  1st  to  March 
81st.  The  Concord  charge  for  electric  light- 
ing per  kilowatt  hour  being  10  cents  is  several 
cenU  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state. 
The  cost  in  Boston  is  between  15  and  20  cents. 
How  is  it  done?  Well,  there  are  no  private 
profits  for  privileged  capitalists,  there  are  no 
politics  in  the  plant,  and  there  is  dose  and 
wise  economy.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Con- 
cord lighting  plant  has  cost  in  cash  payments 
on  construction  during  the  nine  years  since 
its  birth,  $1 14,500.  The  number  of  consumers 
supplied  in  January  of  the  current  year  was 
474.  There  were  but  50  customers  when  the 
plant  started. 

Municipal  Lighting  in  Oanada. 

TwENTT-BEVEN   per  ccut.  of  the  electric 

light   plants  in   Canada  are   municipal,   98 

being  owned  by  cities  as  against  259  i^rlv«Ai^ 

plants,  accord^  \o  Viafc  C«nXss\  ^XaJc^ssis^^^ii 
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for  March,  1907.  Hiifl  b  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  than  for  the  United  States,  the 
latter  being  at  that  time  24.9  per  cent  or  1,096 
as  against  8,805  private  electric-light  ooncemi. 
More  than  half  the  total  number  are  located 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia  coming  next  in  the  list.  Most  of  the 
cities  with  municipal  plants  have  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000  except  St.  Thomas, 
Guelph,  Glace  Bay,  Kingston,  Fort  William 
and  Valleyfield  (Quebec)  and  Victoria.  A 
gain  of  18  municipal  electric  plants  was  made 
in  the  year  since  March,  1906. 

Municipal  gas  plants  are  owned  by  the 
following  cities  and  towns:  Moncton,  Belle- 
ville, Berlin,  BrockviUe,  Guelph,  Kingston, 
London,  Owen  Sound,  St.  Thomas,  Waterloo 
and  Sorel.  Two  towns,  Newcastle  and 
Pictou,  after  acquiring  the  gas  plants  sub- 
stituted electricity  in  their  stead.  Virden, 
in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  owns  an  acety- 
lene gas  plant,  supplying  a  population  of 
about  2,500;  Morris,  Manitoba,  also  has  its 
acetylene  plant. 


Canada  OrgamlMs. 
The  Canadian  Public-Ownership  League 
was  organized  recently  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
There  were  about  fifty  del^;ates  from  the  five 
local  leagues  of  a  similar  character  in  the  city. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  foUowing 
officers  were  elected:  President,  A.  W. 
Wright;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  J.  Walter 
Cuny  and  Jesse  Wright  of  Toronto  Junction; 
Recording  Secretary,  C.  W.  Cavers;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  J.  H.  Duthrie;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  £.  H.  Adams.  Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Wilkinson,  R.  G.  Agnew,  W. 
V.  Todd,  H.  W.  Joslin,  J.  L.  Richardson,  W. 
A.  Sherwood  and  E.  M.  Dumas.  The 
objects  of  the  league  are  stated  to  be:  "To 
enlist  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  persons, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  politics,  who  approve 
the  principle  of  public-ownership  as  laid  down 
in  our  platform;  to  carry  on  an  active  propa- 
ganda for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public 
opinion  on  this  subject;  to  bring  the  principle 
of  public-ownership  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  and  to  obtain  for  the  people 
the  initiative  and  referendum  in  respect  to 
the  public-ownership  of  utilities.*' 


ttnin  the  aty  from  enforcing  an  alleged 
right  to  purchase  the  plaintiff's  water-worin. 
The  suit  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin.  The  water-worics  were 
built  under  a  grant  of  1885  and  have  fumiahed 
water  to  the  city  ever  since.  In  1900,  ia 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  city  b^an  proceedings  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  property  with  a  view  to  ex- 
ercising its  right  to  purchase.  After  the 
appraisal  was  made  the  city  refused  to  exercise 
its  right  to  purchase  the  property  and  the 
company  continued  its  ownership  and  control 
until  1902,  when  differences  arose  befween 
the  city  and  the  owners  of  the  water-works 
respecting  the  sufficiency  of  the  plant  and  the 
services  rendered.  In  the  meantime  the 
bondholders  had  had  a  receiver  appointed. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances  certain  im- 
provements of  the  plant  were  decided  upon 
and  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  $60,000.  In 
1905  the  city  notified  the  company  that  it 
desired  an  appraisal  for  the  purpose  of  pu> 
purchasing  the  works.  Arbiteators  were  ap- 
pointed— ^the  company  protesting — and  the 
appraisal  completed.  In  r^ard  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  plaintiff  that  the  city  had  do 
power  to  contiact  for  the  purchase  of  the 
water-works  and  that,  therefore,  the  parts  of 
the  ordinance  respecting  it  were  null  and  void, 
the  court  said  that  the  power  of  a  city  to 
establish,  maintain  and  operate  a  system  of 
water-works  has  been  clearly  reco^used  as 
within  the  exercise  of  powers  granted  to  it 
to  accomplish  the  usual  functions  pertaining 
to  police  regulations.  The  plaintiffs  daimed 
that  as  steps  were  taken  for  the  appointment 
of  appraisers  before  the  expiration  of  the 
five-year  period,  the  proceedings  were  there- 
fore void;  but  the  court  held  that  the  city 
was  not  bound  to  decide  whether  it  would 
purchase  until  the  appraisal  was  made,  so 
that  a  notice  to  the  water  company  to  appoint 
appraisers,  served  on  August  4,  1905, 
not  premature  when  the  five-year  period 
about  to  expire  December  15th.  Regarding 
the  company's  claim  that  the  city  was  finan- 
cially unable  to  consummate  .the  purchase, 
the  court  decided  that  the  question  could  not 
be  determined  at  that  time  and  that  its  merits 
could  not  arise  under  the  facts. 


Legal  Decisien  on  Purchase  of  Water- 

Warka. 

The  Eau  Claire  Water  Company  in  a  suit 

MgtUDBt  the  city  of  Eau  Claire  sou^^t  to  re- 


Mialnformatien. 
The   PRE8B   bureaus   maintained   by  the 
public  utility  corporations  of  this  oountiy  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  f»be  iaforma- 
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tion  on  public-ownei^hip  are  still  shamdestlj 
busy,  iiotwithfltsiiding  the  recent  exposures 
of  Uieir  nefarious  work. 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  was  "favored**  with 
several  contributions  from  one  of  these  agen- 
cies recently,  showing  the  blessings  of  private- 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies  and  the  loss 
and  disaster  that  invariably  follow  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  any  of  the  public 
utilities.  In  particular  these  "news'*  items 
attacked  the  public  light  and  water  plant  of 
Martin's  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  representing 
it  as  badly  managed  and  inefficient.  But  the 
Leader  got  the  facts  about  Martin's  Ferry  and 
promptly  disputed  the  story  as  printed  in  the 
other  papers.  The  story  went  just  the  same, 
however,  and  has  been  widely  copied  through- 
out the  country. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  methods 
and  shrewdness  of  these  professional  falsifiers 
Is  the  report  of  the  "failure**  of  "municipal- 
ownership"  in  Baltimore,  where  an  old,  in- 
efficient and  isolated  dynamo  which  has  been 
used  for  lighting  the  city  hall  was  thrown  out 
and  power  bought  of  the  private  lighting 
(corporation  whidi  has  the  franchise  for  the 
dXj*B  electric  lifting  and  is  therefore  in  a 
positk>n  to  produce  power  economically. 
Such  "newspapers*'  as  the  New  York  Timee 
reported  that  incident  in  this  way:  "Balti- 
more has  abandoned  its  municipal  lighting 
plant  because  a  private  company  offered  to 
supply  the  same  illumination  at  one-quarter 
the  city's  cost." 


Philadelphia  (his. 
The  obdinance  continuing  the  lease  of 
the  Phihidelphia  Gas  Works  to  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
upon  practically  the  same  terms  as  the  old 
l«we,  has  been  approved  by  the  city  council. 
The  loud  protests  of  the  citizens  and  civic 
bodies  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  corrupt 
council  practically  gave  the  U.  G.  I.  a  present 
of  $25,000,000  and  absolute  control  of  the 
gas  works  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
Here  is  an  example  of  that  "public-owner- 
ship without  public  operation"  of  which  we 
are  seeing  so  much  theoretical  advocacy  in'  a 
certain  dass  of  milk-and-water  joumab. 

Rio  dt  Janeiro,  The  Paris  of  Bonth 

America. 

Tke  fobuc-spibited  citizens  of  Rio  de 

JaDeilOy  haTing  decided  to  make  it  a  beautiful 

city»  went  itbont  the  necessary  improvements 


in  a  business-like  way.  The  Federal  Con- 
gress gave  to  Mayor  Passos  and  other  gentle- 
men who  were  to  have  charge  of  the  rebuilding 
ot  the  city  unusual  powers.  They  could 
condemn  property  and  establish  an  equable 
system  of  valuation.  A  municipal  opera 
house,  a  National  Library  and  a  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  have  been  built  on  the 
beautiful  central  avenue.  Whole  districts  of 
squalid  tenements  were  torn  down  and 
$600,000  expended  in  building  model  homes 
for  workingmen.  The  Light  and  Power 
Company  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  given 
many  dosely  guarded  franchise  privileges 
and  is  under  strict  control,  as  a  semi-public 
corporation,  paving  the  way  for  public-own- 
ership. It  operates  nearly  all  the  public 
utilities  of  the  city,  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  street-railway,  the  public 
lighting,  the  furnishing  of  gas,  and  also  has 
the  telephone  concession.  All  concessions  of 
this  kind  are  taxed  annually,  based  on  their 
gross  receipts,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fifty 
years  the  entire  properties  revert  to  the 
government  without  extra  compensation. 

Wisconsin's  New  Law. 
At  the  recent  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  by 
cities  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  public 
utilities,  such  certification  to  be  against  the 
public  utility  property.  The  act  places  utili- 
ties operated  by  municipalities  on  the  same 
basis,  as  regards  revenues  and  system  of 
accounting  as  utilities  operated  by  private 
companies.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
depreciation  and  taxes  in  establishing  rates. 


Postal  Beform. 
PosTifAaTER-GENERAL  Meter  has  prom- 
ised to  make  some  recommendation  to  the 
incoming  congress  for  important  reforms  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  service.  The 
establishment  of  a  parcels-post  and  a  postal 
savings-bank,  both  of  which  have  been  de- 
manded by  The  Arena  for  many  years,  are 
two  reforms  to  which  he  has  committed 
himsdf.  Mr.  Meyer  says  the  proposed 
parcels-post  system  has  not  been  worked  out 
in  detaU,  but  out  of  consideration  for  the 
express  companies,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  weight 
of  the  parcel  will  be  limited  to  eight  or  ten 
pounds.  The  need  for  a  savings-bank  de- 
partment seem  to  be  ^^ftow^^Vifc  «k^^\s^  "^sifc 
practice  man^  '     *  *   ""^  -^^ 
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men  have  of  purchasing  postal  orders  payable 
to  themseves,  which  they  can  cash  at  pleasure. 
Even  for  the  interest  they  do  not  care  to  take 
the  risk  of  putting  money  in  savings  banks. 
Out  of  consideration,  likewise,  for  the  private 
savings-bank  industry,  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual deposits  will  be  limited  to  a  small 
figure.  Of  course  the  banking  and  express 
interests  so  faithfully  represented  at  the 
Capital  will  do  yeoman  service  in  crippling 
the  efficiency  and  value  of  any  such  reforms 
if  they  cannot  again  succeed  in  preventing 
them  altogether.  Another  innovation  pro- 
posed is  the  stamp-vending  machine  to  be 
placed  in  hotels  and  public  places.  They 
are  now  in  use  in  Germany.  The  first  machines 
will  be  installed  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
The  Postmaster-General  also  will  recommend 
the  reduction  of  foreign  postage  to  two  cents, 
and  promises  an  investigation  of  the  deficit 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  the  ex- 
cessive payments  to  railroads. 

Mnnicipal  Ferry. 
The  "Bay  Ridge,"  first  of  the  new  mu- 
nicipal ierryboats  intended  for  service  on  the 
line  from  South  Ferry  to  Thirty-ninth  street. 
South  Brooklyn,  was  recently  put  into  com- 
mission. On  her  trial  trip  from  the  municipal 
Staten  Island  ferry  slip  there  were  on  board 
Mayor  McClellan,  Dock  Commissioner  Ben- 
sd  and  other  city  officials.  The  "  Bay  Ridge," 
was  built  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  boats  in  the  ferry  service, 
capable  of  giving  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  local  improvement  board  of  the  Bronx 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Board  of  Elsti- 
mate  a  resolution,  passed  unanimously,  to 
have  the  city  acquire  and  operate  the  plant  of 
the  New  York  and  College  Point  Ferry 
Company.  Local  authorities  of  the  Bronx 
and  Queens  will  carry  on  an  active  campaign 
this  fall  to  have  this  ferry  municipally  man- 
aged. A  resolution  is  now  pending  before 
the  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries 
asking  him  to  make  a  report  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  ferry  service 
between  Whitestone  and  Clason  Point  or. 
Throgg's  Neck.  Commissioner  Bensel  op- 
poses the  creation  of  such  a  service,  it  is 
understood,  believing  traffic  would  not  war- 
rant the  maintenance  of  such  a  line. 


McGuire,  chief  food  and  drug  inspector  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  New  Jcn^. 
The  local  boards  can  bring  this  about  % 
arousing  public  opinion.  The  meat  inspector 
now  appointed  by  them  is  handicapped  in  Ui 
work,  not  seeing  the  cattle  before  th^  an 
killed  and. cut  up.  The  carcass  is  drened 
and  all  signs  of  disease  obliterated.  Only  t 
bacteriological  test  will  then  reveal  the  pret- 
ence of  disease.  There  is  no  way,  he  says,  to 
solve  the  problem  but  to  establish  munkipil 
slaughter-houses  and  pass  a  law  forbidcfing 
meat  without  the  government  stamp  or  the 
municipal  slaughter-house  stamp  from  beiii| 
sold. 


Uncle  Sam's  Eailways. 
When  Congress  convenes  in  Decembcf^ 
the  government  will  be  owning  and  c^perating 
two  underground  railroads.  They  axe  not 
so  extensive  nor  model,  however,  that  tbcj 
will  solve  the  railway  problem  in  genenL 
Like  other  railways,  however,  they  will  be 
used  as  a  matter  of  convenience  by  senaton 
and  representatives.  They  will  be  run  fmn 
the  capitol  in  Washington  to  the  adjoining 
new  office  buildings.  The  distance  on  these 
subway  roads,  which  are  to  be  from  16  to  86 
feet  below  the  surface,  will  be  but  a  few 
hundred  feet,  yet  they  will  be  equipped  with 
comfortable  passenger  coaches,  operated  by 
electricity.  They  will  extend  from  the  de- 
vator  shafts  in  the  Senate  and  House,  re- 
spectively, to  the  corresponding  elevator 
shafts  in  the  Senate  and  House  office  buildings, 
enabling  senators  and  representatives  to  get 
to  their  seats  from  their  offices  without  going 
out  of  doors. 


Municipal  Slaughter-Houses. 
Municipal  slaughter-houses  will  solve  the 
problem    of    pure    meat,    says    George    W. 


The  Natianal  Domain. 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  before 
the  National  Editorial  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  remainder  of  the  coal,  oil 
and  ranch  lands  in  the  public  domain  be  re- 
tained by  the  government  for  the  common 
good  of  the  people.  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  oppressive  conditions  forced  on  the 
people  by  the  coal,  oil  and  beef  trusts.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  have 
not  awakend  to  the  fact  that  thejr  are  being 
daily  robbed  of  their  own  birth-right.  The 
public  lands  have  been  stolen  and  exploited 
most  shamefully,  and  with  a  corresponding 
shamelessness  the  officials  at  Washington 
have  been  abetting  the  game.  There  is  only 
one  body  of  men  strong  enou^  to  become  a 
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competitor  with  the  coal,  oil  and  beef  trusts 
of  to-day  and  that  is  the  goremment.  Indi- 
yiduals  having  tried  and  failed,  now  let  the 
goyemment  try  what  it  can  do.  Grovemment- 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  coal,  oil  and 
ranch  lands  which  still  remain  in  its  possession 
would  soon  bring  the  trusts  to  their  knees. 

Brooklyn's  Municipal  Asphalt  Plant. 

The  cmr  of  Brookljrn  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  municipal  paving  plant  which  will 
be  operated  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways, but  will  be  under  the  inmiediate  direc- 
tion of  an  experienced  superintendent  who 
will  supervise  the  mixing  of  materials  and 
have  general  oversight  of  the  plant,  and  a 
foreman  who  will  have  charge  of  all  labor, 
to<^  and  apparatus.  An  unanticipated  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  obtaining  laborers,  since 
these  must  pass  the  municipal  civil-service 
examination,  and  most  of  the  laborers  who 
have  had  experience  in  asphalt  paving  in 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  are  foreigners  who 
have  not  yet  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers. 
The  object  of  this  plant  is  primarily  to  main- 
tain the  million  and  a  half  square  3rards  of 
asphalt  paving  already  out  of  guarantee;  but 
incidentally  it  is  believed  that  it  will  insure 
more  prompt  repairs  by  the  contractor  of 
pavements  in  guarantee. 


Japlin,  Missouri. 
The  besui/tb  of  a  comparative  study  of 
the  quality  and  price  of  electric  light  in 
twenty-seven  cities  are  embodied  in  a  recent 
report.  The  comparison  is  distinctly  favor- 
able to  the  Joplin  plant  which  is  municipally 
owned  and  operated.  The  report  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  earnings  and  a  neat  surplus 
after  figuring  off  interest  and  depreciation. 


Town  Wharf  Oannat  be  Leased. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has 
recently  decided  that  the  powers  delegated 
to  a  municipal  corporation  by  the  legislature, 
authorizing  it  to  regulate  wharves  and  to 
charge  and  collect  wharfage  for  their  use,  are 
public  or  legislative  powers,  and  incapable 
of  delegation  or  of  surrender  by  the  munici- 


pality. A  municipality  cannot,  therefore^ 
surrender  the  powers  by  leasing  the  exdusive 
use  and  control  of  its  wharves  for  any  period 
of  time,  without  express  statutory  authority 
to  do  so. 


Newark,  New  Jarsey. 
Municipal-ownebship  of  an  electric  light- 
ing plant  for  general  street  lighting  will  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  voters  at  the  next 
general  election.  If  a  city  plant  is  favored 
there  will  be  time  to  prepare  plans  and  con- 
struct a  plant,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
operation  at  the  expiration  of  the  new  con- 
tract with  the  Public  Service  Corporation. 
The  council,  when  it  decided  to  leave  the 
question  of  a  general  plant  to  a  popular 
vote,  decided  to  appropriate  $SO,000  to  install 
a  lighting  plant  in  the  new  city  hall. 

Olay  Oanter,  Kansas. 
A  novel  and  interesting  proposition  has 
been  made  to  the  citizens  of  this  town  where 
the  lighting  plant  is  owned  by  the  people. 
The  city  council  has  adopted  a  resolution 
offering  to  furnish  free,  from  the  city  plant, 
one  incandescent  front  porch  light  to  every 
consumer  who  will  agree  to  install  and  use 
three  or  more  incandescent  lights  in  his 
house.  The  resolution  also  instructed  the 
City  Engineer  to  cease  the  work  of  erecting 
poles  and  wires  for  arc  lights  in  the  streets 
The  idea  of  the  city  council  is  that  the  streets 
will  be  sufficiently  lighted  by  the  porch  lights. 


Oolumbus,  Ohio. 

A  REPORT  of  the  new  municipal  electric 
lighting  plan(  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  10th,  compares  the  cost  of  production 
in  Columbus  with  the  cost  in  other  cities  and 
shows  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Columbus. 
The  total  operating  expense  is  given  as  $27,651 
or  $14  per  lamp.  Allowing  for  depreciation 
and  interest  the  annual  cost  per  lamp  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  six  months'  accounts  is  $48, 
which  the  report  says  is  the  lowest  price  for 
which  any  city  in  the  United  States  gets  its 
Ught. 

Ralph  Albertson. 

BotUm^  Mass. 
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NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 

Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

SeereUry  of  the  Co6per»thre  AModatioii  of  AuMrica. 


The  Southern  Oalifornia  Fruit  Exchange. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  cooperative  or- 
ganization of  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
of  California  cannot  fail  to  be  especially 
interesting  to  those  who  believe  in  a  square 
dciJ  as  well  as  the  democracy  of  industrialism, 
for  they  have  made  one  of  the  most  successful 
fights  against  railroad  extortion  and  trust 
oppression  that  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  annual  total 
shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  the  California 
field  were  scarcely  20  carloads,  and  but  ten 
years  later  the  output  had  increased  to  4,000 
carloads.  The  problem  of  marketing  this 
immense  supply  of  lemons  -and  oranges  be- 
came more  and  more  complex  and  the  small 
fruit  grower  was  rapidly  becoming  the  easy 
prey  of  the  speculator.  The  year  1892-S 
was  the  most  disastrous  to  the  fruit  growing 
industry  in  the  history  of  the  state.  In  many 
instances  growers  were  compelled  to  pay 
freight  and  packing  charges  on  fruit  for  which 
they  received  nothing.  The  failure  of  the 
speculating  shippers  to  place  the  years'  crop 
in  the  Extern  market  at  fair  prices  caused  the 
growers  to  meet  in  convention  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan 'whereby 
each  grower  might  secure  a  marketing  of  his 
fruit  under  uniform  methods,  and  might 
secure  the  full  average  price  obtainable  for 
the  entire  season.  According  to  the  plans 
decided  upon  associations  were  organized  in 
all  principal  citrus  fruit  districts,  the  packing 
being  done  by  the  associations  at  cost,  and 
the  marketing  by  an  executive  committee 
made  up  of  one  member  from  each  district. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  two  seasons, 
but  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  con- 
sequently in  1895  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  was  organized  by  the  various 
district  exchanges.  Since  that  time  the 
marketing  of  the  entire  fruit  output  controlled 
by  the  exchange  and  their  associations  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  this  central  exchange, 
except  during  a  period  of  seventeen  months, 
from  April,  1903,  to  September,  1904,  when 


the  exchange  combined  with  the  principal 
non-exchange  shipping  interests  under  the 
name  of  the  California  Fruit  Agency.  The 
results  of  this  alliance  were  not  satisfactory 
to  the  growers  and  on  September  1,  1904,  the 
exchange  resumed  the  sale  of  the  fruit  it 
controlled.  In  1905  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion was  changed  from  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  to  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  this  step  being  consid- 
ered advisable  in  order  that  the  marketing 
by  the  association  might  become  general 
throughout  the  state  rather  than  remain 
local  to  Southern  California. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  the  exchange  is 
simple  and  quite  democratic.  The  local 
association  consists  of  a  number  of  growers 
situated  near  each  other  who  unite  themsdves 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  fruit  for 
market  on  a  co5perative  basis.  They  es- 
tablish their  own  brands  and  make  such  rules 
as  they  may  agree  upon  for  grading,  packing 
and  pooling  their  fruit.  Usually  these  asso- 
ciations own  thoroughly  equipped  packing 
houses.  All  members  pick  and  deliver  fruit 
to  the  packing  house,  where  it  is  weighed  in 
and  properly  receipted  for.  Every  grower's 
fruit  is  separated  into  different  grades,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  and  usually  thereafter  it 
goes  into  the  common  pool,  and  takes  its 
percentage  of  the  returnb  according  to  grade. 
At  present  there  are  more  than  80  associa- 
tions covering  every  citrus  fruit  district  in 
California  and  packing  nearly  200  reliable 
and  guaranteed  brands  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  associations  in  a  locality  unite  to  form 
the  local  exchange,  where  questions  of  purdj 
local  interest  and  other  minor  matters  are 
disposed  of,  more  important  matters  being 
referred  to  the  general  exchange.  This 
exchange  is  composed  of  thirteen  stockhcdden 
who  are  also  directors  and  are  dected  by  the 
local  exchanges. 

The  exchange  has  established  a  system  of 
exclusive  agencies  for  the  marketing  of  their 
fruit  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country, 
employing  as  agents  active,  capable  joang 
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men  of  experience  in  the  fruit  business. 
These  agents  are  salaried,  and  have  no  other 
business  of  any  kind  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  none  of  the  exchange  representatiyes 
handle  any  other  citrus  fruits.  Over  these 
agencies  are  two  general  or  traveling  agents, 
with  authority  to  supervise  and  check  up  the 
various  offices.  These  general  agents  main- 
tain in  their  offices  at  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
a  complete  bureau  of  information,  through 
which  all  agents  receive  every  day  detailed 
information  as  to  sales  of  exchange  fruit  in 
other  markets  the  previous  day.  If  any 
agent  finds  his  market  sluggish,  and  is  unable 
to  sell  at  the  average  prices  prevailing  else- 
where, he  promptly  informs  the  head  office 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  sufficient  fruit  is  diverted 
from  his  market  to  relieve  it  and  restore 
prices  to  normal  level.  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  cooperative  marketing  the  output  of 
the  state  has  increased  from  4,100  cars  in 
1892-3  to  31,791  cars  during  the  season  of 
1904-5,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  shipments  in  the  very 
near  future. 

In  1895-6  out  of  a  total  of  2,545,^00  boxes 
of  fruit  shipped,  the  exchange  handled  32 
per  cent.  In  1905-6  from  a  total  of  9,900,000 
boxes  shipped  48  per  cent,  was  handled  by 
the  exchange  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
exchange  shipped  55  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of 
1906-7,  which  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  11,286,000  boxes.  The  total  amount  of 
business  transacted  during  the  last  three 
years  is  approximately  $30,000,000  net,  and 
during  that  time  there  has  been  a  loss  of  but 
$810  which  was  froni  failure  to  collect  or  in 
transmission  of  funds. 

The  exchange  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  cent-a-pound  duty  on  imported 
citrus  fruits,  in  reducing  the  icing  charges, 
and  in  lowering  the  lemon  rates  hom  $1.25 
to  $1.00  per  hundred  pounds,  and  orange 
rates  from  $1.25  to  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds. 

Surely  there  are  few  business  enterprises 
on  the  private-ownership  and  every-man-for- 
himself  plan  which  have  a  better  record  of 
efficiency  than  this. 

CongreM  of  The  International  Oo-opera- 

tire  Allianee. 

The  International  Cooperative  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Cremona,  on  September 
28, 24,  and  25, 1907,  was  the  Seventh  Congress 
of  the  International  CoiSperative  Alliance, 
pievioiis  congresses  having  met  in  London, 


1859;  Paris,  1896;  Delft,  1897;  Paris,  1900; 
Manchester,  1902;  and  Budapest,  1904. 

The  Congress  was  open  both  to  delegates 
and  to  visitors  and  a  program  of  entertain- 
ment was  arranged  which  included  a  social 
gathering  on  the  22d  of  September,  a  per- 
formance of  opera,  a  mandolin  concert, 
trotting  races,  aquatic  sports  on  the  River  Po, 
a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  of 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Societies  of  Italy 
at  Piacenza,  a  collective  visit  to  Milan,  and 
an  optional  visit  to  Venice.  The  sights  vis- 
ited at  Milan  included  the  magnificent  estab- 
lishments of  the  Unione  Cooperativa  with  its 
vast  cellerage,  the  buildings  of  the  Societa 
Umanitaria;  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
cooperative  stonemasons  and  bricklayers, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  cooperators. 

The   principal   subjects   under   discussion 


were: 


The  National  Organization  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation,**  by  Dr.  M.  P.  Blem,  Member 
of  the  Danish  Parliament,  Chairman  of  the 
Danish  Central  Cooperative  Committee,  and 
by  Commendatore  G.  Raineri,  Member  of 
Italian  Parliament  and  Chairman  of  the 
Italian  Agricultural  Cooperative  Union. 

"The  Importance  of  Wholesale  Coopera- 
tion,'* by  Dr.  William  Maxwell,  Chairman  of 
the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society. 

"What  Cooperation  Can  Do  to  Help  Work- 
ingmen  and  Small  Cultivators  in  Their  Daily 
Life,"  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  Member  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  and  Founder  of  the  Maison 
du  Peuple  at  Brussels  and  by  M.  G.  Garibotti 
of  Cremona,  founder  of  many  Italian  coop- 
erative societies  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Italian  Cooperative  Union. 

"Women's  Part  in  Cooperation,"  by  Mme. 
Treub-Comaz,  President  of  the  Dutch 
Women's  Cooperative  Guild. 

"A  Comparison  of  Cooperative  Legisla- 
tion in  Different  Countries,"  by  Professor 
Attilio  Cabiati,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
Cooperative  Union. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  detailed 
notice  of  which  will  be  given  later  in  The 
Arena,  have  been  printed  in  En^ish,  French, 
Grerman  and  Italian. 


Oo-operating  Italians. 
In  an  article  entitled  The  Italian  on  the 
Land:  A  Study  in  Immigration,  by  Emily 
Fogg  Meade,  which  appears  in  the  BuUetin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La.Vy^T  Vst. 
May,  ld07»  an  wscoxoA.  o\  ^^^VuaJ^swxv  ^rtC^fc- 
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ment  at  Hammonton  in  the  aouthem  part  of 
New  Jersey,  is  most  interestingly  told,  and 
the  gp>wth  and  development  of  which  the 
Italian  farmer  is  capable  industrially  are 
shown  by  the  prosperous  conditions  which 
exist  among  the  Italians  of  the  town  at  the 
present  time.  In  1867  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  a  cooperative  association,  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the 
fruit  which  its  members  controlled.  The 
Union  had  a  large  Italian  membership,  and 
there  have  been  two  other  co5perative  societies, 
including  two  exclusively  Italian  associations, 
the  most  successful  being  the  Shippers' 
Union  composed  of  Italians  and  Americans, 
and  the  Elm  Farmers'  Club.  This  latter 
society  manages  its  own  loading,  owns  its 
own  ice  houses,  and  charters  its  own  cars. 
In  1905  it  had  44  members,  64  per  cent  of 
which  were  Italians,  and  the  dividends  paid 
for  that  year  represented  2f  per  cent,  on  gross 
sales,  ranging  from  $2.95  to  $64.53  on  sales 
from  $107  to  $2,347.  A  local  telephone 
system  has  recently  been  con^)leted  and  thus 
ha  29  telephones  have  been  subscribed  for 
by  Italians. 


A  Oo-operatiTe  Barber-Shop. 

Chicago  has  a  barber-shop  run  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  by  six  men,  not  one  of  whom  in 
the  first  place  had  enough  capital  to  start  a 
shop  and  hire /the  others,  but  deciding  to 
dispense  with  a  boss,  they  pooled  their  re- 
sources and  opened  a  barber-shop  of  their 
own.  The  receipts  go  into  a  common  fund, 
a  reserve  is  kept  to  meet  rent,  light,  and  other 
expenses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  receipts 
are  divided.  Thus  far  the  cooperative  scheme 
has  been  a  success,  not  only  in  the  increased 
receipts  which  the  men  get  but  also  in  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  helpfulness 
which  pervades  the  shop,  and  they  find,  so 
they  say,  that  the  general  public  will  patronize 
them  rather  than  a  shop  controlled  by  a  boss. 


Washington,  D.  0. 

The  Department  Clerks'  Cooperative  Guild, 
organized  by  the  Government  employ^  of 
Washington,  has  opened  its  first  store,  which 
is  a  provision  store.  The  response  of  the 
clerks  to  the  canvass  for  subscriptions  is 
reported  as  entirely  satisfactory  and  the 
projectors  of  the  plan  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  outlook. 


Oo-operatiT«  Excluuiges. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor 
in  its  fifteenth  annual  convention  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  American  Society  of 
Ekjuity  and  the  delegates  were  instructed  to 
co5perate  with  the  Society  in  their  efforts  to 
oiganize  co5perative  exchanges  which  the 
farmers  as  members  of  the  Society  are  begin- 
ning to  maintain  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  trade  unionists  and  themselves. 


Orange  Oo-«peratiT«  Ice  Oompany. 
The  Cooperative  Ice  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany which  was  organized  recently  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  is  meeting  with  marked  success, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  have  already  so  many 
customers  in  the  Oranges,  Montdair,  and 
RoseviUe,  that  another  wagon,  the  fourth, 
has  been  added  to  their  equipment.  A  letter 
was  received  recently  by  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  McLean,  offering  $25,000  to 
$35,000  subscription  from  one  man.'  It  was 
promptly  rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  large  subscription  for  stock  would 
upset  the  cooperative  economy  plan  of  the 
company.  This  amount  of  money  would 
have  enabled  the  company  to  begin  at  onoe 
the  building  of  the  factory  on  the  site  thej 
bought  sometime  ago,  but  loyalty  to  the 
cooperative  principle  made  its  acceptance 
impossible. 

A  0«-«peratiTe  Kosher  Market. 
The  Jewish  residents  of  Milwaukee  have 
voted  to  open  a  cooperative  kosher  meat- 
market,  as  soon  as  $10,000  in  stock  in  shares 
'  of  $1  each  shall  be  sold.  This  action  was  in- 
duced by  the  rise  in  prices  made  by  the 
ciated  butchers  for  '* kosher"  meat. 


Oo-operatiBf  Capitalists. 
The  Citizens*  Tunnel  Committee  of  New 
York  City  is  considering  a  plan  for  a  coopera- 
tive stock  company  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  5,000  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  island .  Many  prominent  buildos, 
lumbermen,  realty  dealers,  and  contractors 
are  interested. 


Elmira,  N«w  York. 
The  Elmira  Cooperative  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  started  a  juvenile  savings 
branch  in  April,  and  in  three  months'  time 
140  children  were  enrolled,  although  there 
were  only  three  deposit  days.  This  number 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  offioen. 
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who  ordered  50  banks  at  the  outset,  thinking 
this  number  would  be  ample. 

Oo-operatiT«  Dining  Boom. 
Several  families  in  Omaha  are  trying  the 
experiment  of  a  cooperative  dining-room, 
which  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C. 
R.  Courtney,  a  leading  grocer.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  his  business,  Mr.  Courtney  is 
able  to  make  the  various  departments  sup- 


plement each  other,  and  accordingly  runs  the 
kitchen  on  a  most  economical  basis.  He 
began  his  experiment  by  serving  cold  meats 
and  salads,  then  extended  the  business  to 
hot  foods,  and  later  inaugurated  the  coopera- 
tive dining-room,  where  a  dozen  or  more 
families  have  their  own  tables,  and  furnish 
their  own  napery,  silver  and  dishes. 

Ralph  Albebtson. 
Boston,  Mobs. 


THE  WRITINGS  OP  CARL  MARX.* 


A  BooK-SruDT. 


Bt  Ernest  Untermann. 


THE  SOLUTION  of  the  puzzles  of 
political  economy  from  the  point-of- 
▼iew  of  the  modem  industrial  proletariat,  and 
the  formulation  and  practical  demonstration 
of  a  perfectly  scientific  theory  of  capitalist 
[ffoduction  and  circulation,  is  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Karl  Marx. 

He  reexamined  the  entire  economic  litera- 
ture of  the  past.  And  he  studied  it  from  a 
point-of-view  which  had  very  naturally  been 
unfamiliar  to  all  his  predecessors,  namely, 
the  evolutionary  and  inductively  scientific  one. 
What  had  long  been  the  established  method 
m  astronomy,  and  what  had  gradually  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  become  the  accepted 
method  of  research  in  natural  sciences,  was 
carried  by  Marx  into  the  study  of  history  and 
economics.  Instead  of  starting  out  from 
nreconceived  notions  and  building  a  system  of 
npeculations  on  them,  he  proceeded  critically 
■om  fact  t^  fbct,  and  gathered  a  long  un- 
inswerable  anray  of  historical  materials  which 
he  sifted  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  he 
airived  at  the  understanding  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prevented  his  predecessorss  from 
fifwling  a  solution  of  economic  problems.  In 
iact,  what  they  had  considered  as  a  solution 
and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  as  hopeless, 
now  appeared  to  him  as  the  real  problem  and 
at  the  same  time  furnished  him  with  the 
to  solve  it. 


^'Cbpital."  By  Karl  Marx.  Tranilated  by  Samuel 
Moan  and  Edward  Avelins.  Edited  by  Frederiek  En- 
CpliL  In  time  volumet.  vol.  1:  "Capitalbtio  Produo- 
Sak"    Glotii.  Fp.  870.    Chioaco:  Charlee  U.  Kerr  *  Co. 


This  solution  is  laid  down  in  a  work  of 
three  volumes,  entitled  Capital.  The  entire 
material  for  these  volumes  was  in  the  hands 
of  Marx  when  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  work  in  1867.  But  owing  to  ill  healthy 
and  to  his  habit  of  keeping  abreast  of  new 
developments  by  collecting  ever  new  material 
and  criticising  himself  as  he  went  along,  he 
died  before  he  had  been  able  to  get  volume  11. 
ready  for  publication.  His  lifelong  com- 
panion and  co-worker,  Frederick  Engels, 
completed  the  work  from  manuscripts  left  by 
the  deceased.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  first  German  edition  of  Volume  II.  did  not 
appear  until  1885,  and  the  first  German 
edition  of  Volume  III.  until  1894. 

Only  the  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been 
accessible  to  English  readers  up  to  the  present 
time.  And  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
complete  work.  Only  quite  recently  has  the 
publishing  house  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  undertaken  a  complete  edition 
of  all  three  volumes  brought  up  to  date  and 
revised  according  to  the  latest  German 
editions.  As  this  is  the  only  complete  edition 
of  Marx's  work  in  the  English  language  it 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  it  is  recommended  par- 
ticularly to  those  critics  of  Marx,  who  have 
so  far  relied  for  their  knowledge  of  his  theories 
exclusively  on  the  garbled  and  muddled 
versions  of  capitalist  professors  like  Schaeffle, 
Sombart,  Bohm-Bawerk,  Le  ^wjl^  'N^^iS^nc^s^, 
and  olhers  oi  \!be  ^aixv^  csiS^^^T . 
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And  let  it  be  said  at  this  point  that  garbled 
versions  and  misleading  critiques  of  this  work 
can  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  fads  which 
it  reveals  than  a  critique  of  Darwinism  can 
have  upon  the  working  of  natural  selection. 
One  might  as  well  expect  that  a  critique  of 
the  Copemican  system  should  stop  the  earth 
from  revolving  around  the  sun.  Let  the 
enemies  of  Marx,  and  of  the  proletariat, 
realize  that  the  work  of  Marx  responds  to  the 
historical  demands  of  the  proletariat  and  that 
these  demands  will  be  fulfilled  as  surely  as 
were  those  of  the  (capitalist  class  against 
feudal  society.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Marxian  theories  are  not  mere  abstract 
speculations  but  correct  reflections  of  actual 
processes.  Whether  the  partisans  of  the 
capitalist  class  misrepresent  and  misinterpret 
the  work  of  Marx  or  not,  the  theories  laid 
down  in  this  work  have  become  the  universally 
accepted  foundation  of  the  international 
working-class  movement.  And  this  is  the 
most  convincing  and  irrefutable  proof  of  their 
soundness,  for  no  historical  class  has  ever 
accepted  or  ever  will  accept  any  system  of 
theories  that  does  not  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  its  life  and  progress.  The 
sooner  this  is  realized  by  the  opponents  of 
Marx  in  the  capitalist  camp,  the  sooner  wiU 
they  arrive  at  the  understanding  that  the 
essential  thing  for  them  and  their  class  is  not 
to  distort  but  to  understand  Marxian  theories 
and  to  adapt  themselves  as  best  they  may  to 
his  conclusions 

The  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  surplus- 
value  had  been  admitted  even  by  the  econ- 
omists of  the  capitalist  class.  It  had  also 
been  stated  by  them  more  or  less  clearly  that 
surplus-value  was  the  value  of  the  unpaid 
products  of  labor.  But  this  was  as  far  as 
classic  economy  had  gotten.  The  classic 
economists,  even  at  their  best,  analyaed 
merely  the  proportion  in  which  the  products  of 
labor  were  divided  between  the  laborers  and 
the  capitalists. 

The  early  socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor  was  unjust,  and  hunted  for  Utopian 
means  by  which  this  injustice  could  be 
overcome. 

Neither  the  classic  economists  nor  the  early 
socialists  were  able  to  point  out  the  historical 
way  in  which  this  "injustice"  perpetuated 
itself  and  by  which  it  would  in  due  time 
create  the  conditions  of  its  own  downfall. 

Marx  laid  his  finger  upon  the  vital  problem. 


What  is  value,  what  is  8Uipltui-Tahie»  and 
what  is  the  particular  process  under  ei^iitaEflt 
production  that  produces  and  reproduces 
them  ?  What  results  from  tins  mode  of  pro- 
duction and  its  mechanism?  What  rdles 
do  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  play  in  it  ? 

In  his  quest  for  information  on  these  points 
Marx  reexamined  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
value.  He  eliminated  all  obscuring  and 
disturbing  elements  from  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry.  The  production  of  value  and  its 
realization  were  then  for  the  first  time  studied 
in  their  normal  condition,  with  all  exceptions 
and  irregularities  removed. 

The  first  decisive  step  in  the  inquiry  of 
Marx  was  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  labor 
which  was  bought  by  the  capitalist  but  labor- 
power.  The  capitalist  buys  labor-power  in 
the  competitive  market  just  as  he  buys  every 
other  commodity.  If  it  is  the  normal  custom 
for  commodities  in  this  market  to  be  sold  at 
their  value,  then  the  laborer  who  sells  his 
labor-power  must  likewise  sell  it  at  its  value. 
This  value,  according  to  Ricardo's  theory,  is 
measured  by  the  labor  incorporated  in  the 
commodities.  The  value  of  labor-power, 
then,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  necessities  of 
life  required  to  reproduce  the  same  labor- 
power.  The  laborer  receives  in  his  wages  the 
full  value  of  his  labor-power,  according  to 
the  laws  of  capitalist  exchange. 

But  labor-power  has  one  quality  which 
distinugishes  it  from  all  other  commodities. 
When  other  commodities  are  consumed  they 
disappear  and  with  them  ^disappears  their 
value.  Not  so  labor-power.  Tlie  longer  it 
is  consumed  by  the  capitalist  by  putting  it  to 
work  the  more  value  it  produces.  The 
capitalist  pays  the  social  value  of  labor- 
power  when  he  buys  it,  but  he  does  not  pay 
for  the  time  that  he  uses  it  in  the  process  of 
production  The  laborer  applies  his  labor- 
power  at  labor  and  reproduces  in  a  portion  of 
his  working  time  his  wages,  the  value  of  his 
labor-power.  Marx  calls  this  his  neoeasary 
labor  time.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
laborer's  working  day  is  devoted  to  suq^us- 
labor.  In  this  way,  surplus-value  is  pro- 
duced. Although  the  capitalist  pays  the 
laborer  only  for  his  labor-power,  but  not  for 
the  time  he  puts  it  to  work,  nor  for  the  products 
it  produces,  yet  he  is  the  owner  of  these  pro- 
ducts. 

His  product  has  then  a  greater  value  than 
he  advanced  for  it,  because  it  contains  un- 
paid portions,  surplus-values.    He  adls  his 
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products  at  thw  value  which  is  determined 
by  the  social  labor  time  necessary  for  their 
fmxiuction,  but  he  has  paid  only  for  a  part  of 
this  value  and  in  selling  gets  therefore  more 
money  than  he  paid  to  have  them  produced. 

This  was  the  first  general  basis  on  which 
Marx  went  beyond  Ricardo's  theory  of  value. 
But  now  the  question  arose,  what  kind  of 
labor  is  it  by  which  the  value  of  commodities 
IS  to  be  measured  ? 

Bfarx's  reply  was  a  further  improvement  of 
the  crude  Ricardian  idea  of  value.  Elxchange- 
value»  says  Marx,  represents  abstract  human 
labor  in  general,  regardless  of  the  craft  or 
skill  which  produced  a  certain  commodity. 
AU  kinds  of  labor  can  be  reduced  to  simple 
average  labor.  Complex  or  skilled  labor 
can  be  reduced  to  the  same  denominator  of 
simple  average  labor.  What  determines  the 
value  of  a  commodity  is  not  the  actual  amount 
of  this  simple  average  labor  put  into  it,  but 
the  amount  socially  necessary,  the  time 
socially  required,  to  turn  out  a  certain  product 
under  given  conditions  of  technical  and 
social  advance.  If  more  than  the  time  socially 
necessary  of  this  kind  of  labor  is  put  into  the 
production  of  a  commodity,  the  extra  time 
spent  on  it  is  a  loss  to  the  capitalist.  If  less 
is  spent  on  it,  the  capitalist  is  that  much 
ahead. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  this  was  the 
correct  generals  measure  of  exchange-value, 
Maix  then  analyzed  the  organic  composition 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  exploitation  of 
this  kind  of  labor.  Here  Marx  made  another 
advance  over  previous  economists  by  showing 
that  capital  is  not  a  mere  thing,  not  merely  so 
much  money,  machinery,  materials,  commod- 
ities, but  a  social  relation  between  industrial 
capitalists  and  wage  laborers.  He  shows 
that  other  forms  of  capital  than  industrial 
capital  had  preceded  the  present  form,  but 
that  all  forms  of  capital  rest  on  the  social 
fdation  between  an  exploiting  and  an  ex- 
dass. 

What  is  the  tjrpical  mark  of  the  relations 
between  industrial  capital  and  wage  labor? 
It  u  that  the  industrial  wage  laborer  belongs 
to  a  class  that  has  no  other  means  of  existence 
but  the  sale  of  labor-power  to  the  owners  of 
the  madiinery  of  production.  Since  only 
labor  produces  social  exchange-values,  the 
significant  and  productve  portion  of  the  cap- 
italist's capital  is  the  wages  capital.  The 
other  portions  of  capital  do  not  produce  any 
TahMS. 


Marx  calls  wages  capital  "variable  capital/* 
and  capital  invested  in  machinery,  raw  ma- 
teriab,  etc.,  "constant  capital." 

This  is  the  really  significant  division  of 
capital,  and  the  only  one  which  can  lay  bare 
the  mechanism  of  capitalist  production. 

Hie  capitalist  invests  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  machinery,  raw  and  subsidiary 
materials.  He  invests  another  portion  in  the 
purchase  of  labor-power.  Tlus  whole  in- 
vestment represents  a  definite  quantity  of 
exchange-values,  of  social  labor  time. 

The  capitalist  pays  the  full  social  value  for 
these  things  (at  least  this  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  inquiry,  although  it  is  understood  that 
there  are  many  irregularities  in  practice). 
Now  the  capitalist  puts  the  laborer  to  work. 
The  laborer  sets  the  machinery  in  motion 
and  works  up  the  raw  materiab  into^  finished 
products.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  subsidiary  materiab,  coal,  oil,  etc.,  is 
consumed.  The  value  of  these  things  is  not 
altered  by  the  labor-process.  It  is  merely 
transferred  to  the  new  product.  Only  the 
variable  capital  invested  in  wages  is  the 
actually  productive  capital.  It  alone  has  the 
faculty  of  varying  in  value,  because  it  is  in- 
vested in  the  commodity  labor-power,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  produce  more  value 
than  it  has  itself  on  the  market.  The  laborer 
adds  new  values  to  the  old  by  transferring 
raw  materials  into  finished  products.  A 
portion  of  these  new  values  reproduces  his 
wages,  the  other  portion  is  surplus-value, 
for  which  the  capitalist  pays  nothing. 

The  value  of  the  constant  capital  is  not 
transferred  to  the  product  in  a  uniform  way, 
nor  are  all  old  and  new  values  circulated  in 
the  same  way  on  the  market.  The  constant 
capital  represents  so  much  past  labor  in  a 
crystallized  form.  The  machinery  wean 
out  gradually,  and  its  value  is  transferred  to 
the  new  product  in  small  portions,  and  so 
circulated  and  recovered  by  the  sale  of  the 
foduct.  Marx  calls  this  the  circulation  of 
the  fixed  capital  constant.  The  raw  and 
subsidiary  materials  are  completely  consumed 
in  the  production  of  new  articles,  and  their 
whole  value  is  circulated  all  at  one  time  in 
these  articles  and  recovered  by  sale  in  the 
sphere  of  circulation.  This  is  the  circulation 
of  circulating  constant  capital.  The  circula- 
tion of  both  fixed  and  circulating  constant 
capital  recovers,  or  rq>roduces,  no  new  values. 
It  merely  recovers  old  values. 

The  new  vahMa  ^vA\L<c«i\s^  \aMKQa^  ^^^d^ 
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variable  capital  are  likewise  wholly  circulated 
like  the  circulating  constant  capital.  In  this 
way  the  capitalist  recovers  by  the  sale  of  his 
product  the  value  of  the  worn-out  machinery, 
of  the  used-up  materials  and  subsidiary 
substances,  and  of  the  laborer's  wages,  and 
besides,  he  realizes  on  the  surplus-values 
which  the  laborer  has  added  to  the  product 
over  and  above  his  wages. 

But  the  capitalist  does  not  divide  his  capital 
into  constant  and  variable  parts.  He  figures 
his  gains  on  the  total  capital  invested  by  him, 
and  calls  the  values  secured  by  him  above  his 
outlay  his  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  laborer  wants  to 
know  how  much  surplus-value  he  produces, 
he  should  calculate  it  on  the  variable  capital 
(wages)  paid  by  the  capitalist  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  profit  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  surplus-value  of  the  laborer 
represent  the  same  quantity  of  values,  but 
since  profit  is  calculated  on  the  whole  Capital 
invested,  and  surplus-value  only  on  the 
variable  capital,  it  follows  that  tiie  rate  of 
profit  appears  always  smaller  than  the  rate 
of  surplus-value. 

This  is  so  much  more  significant,  as  the 
rate  of  profit  does  not  show  the  intensity  of 
exploitation.  The  laborer's  working  day 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  a  certain  natural 
limit.  His  hours  of  labor  may  be  prolonged 
from  8  to  9  and  from  9  to  10,  and  so  on,  but 
there  is  a  certain  natural  limit,  beyond  which 
he  cannot  continue  to  work  without  collapsing. 
Surplus-value  produced  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  working  day  is  called  absolute  surplus- 
value  by  Marx. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  effective  mode  of 
exploiting  the  laborer.  The  most  productive 
way  is  to  make  him  produce  more  surplus- 
value  in  the  same,  or  in  less  time,  than  before. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  making  him  work 
harder,  or  by  giving  him  machinery  which 
moves  more  rapidly  and  compels  him  to  work 
more  intensely  than  the  old  machinery. 
This  method  is  all  the  more  effective  as  it 
enables  the  capitalist  to  produce  his  goods 
cheaper,  and  thus  imdersell  his  competitors 
and  make  more  profits. 

Surplus-value  produced  by  an  intensifica- 
tion of  exploitation  in  the  same  labor  time  is 
called  relative  surplus-value  by  Marx. 

If  the  laborer  produces  more  commodities 
in  the  same,  or  in  less,  time  than  before,  every 
commodity  will  contain  so  much  labor  less 


time,  will  have  so  much  less  exchange-vahief 
and  will,  therefore,  be  sold  so  much  more 
cheaply.  But  the  total  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties will  be  larger.  This  greater  quantity  ci 
commodities  so  produced  contains  a  larger 
total  amount  of  value  and  surplus-value,  and 
brings  a  greater  quantity  of  total  profits  than 
formerly,  although  the  rate  of  profits  de- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  productivity  of 
labor  reduces  the  value  of  the  individual 
commodities. 

The  capitalist  gets  control  of  his  surplus- 
values  in  the  sphere  of  production.  But  he 
gets  his  money  for  them  in  the  sphere  of  drca- 
lation.  He  must  sell  his  conmiodities  in  a 
competitive  market.  If  it  is  the  rule  on  thb 
market  that  only  equivalents  are  exchanged, 
in  other  words,  that  all  commodities  are  add 
at  their  values,  then  no  capitalist  can  undersdl 
his  competitors  or  sell  at  the  same  price  as 
they  and  make  a  higher  profit,  unless  he  can 
produce  his  goods  cheaper  than  they.  And 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  reduce  the  value 
of  his  goods  is  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
his  laborers,  so  that  they  will  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  in  less  time,  or  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  same  time  as  before. 
Then  each  commodity  will  contain  less  labor 
time  (necessary  and  surplus-labor),  have  a 
smaller  value,  and  consequently  sell  at  a 
lower  price. 

But  the  only  effective  method  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  labor  is  to  invest  more  and 
more  of  the  profit  in  improved  machinery, 
and  relatively  less  and  less  in  wages.  The 
capitalist  must,  therefore,  accumulate  a  re- 
serve fund  of  money  for  the  expansion  of  hb 
scale  of  reproduction.  Both  the  constant  and 
the  variable  capital  increase  continually,  but 
the  constant  grows  faster  than  the  variable. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  reproduction  is  called  the  con^ 
centraiion  of  capital.  This  has  a  two-fold 
effect.  On  the  one  hand,  it  drives  the  small 
capitalists  out  of  business,  because  it  requires 
more  and  more  capital  to  enter  the  competi- 
tive market  successfully.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  reduces  the  opportunities  for  employment 
to  the  laborers.  In  proportion  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  increases  and  the  laboring 
population  grows  in  numbers,  a  larger  and 
larger  army  of  unemployed  is  created  and 
threatens  the  whole  social  system. 

Since  profits  are  calculated  and  realized  in 
proportion  to  the  total  capital  invested  in 
production,  and  since  all  capitalists  conqwle 
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on  the  market,  the  tendency  is  to  establish  an 
average  rate  of  profit  for  all  capitals  regardless 
of  their  organic  division  into  constant  and 
variable  capital.  This  has  the  e£Pect  of  handi- 
capping those  whose  capital  is  of  lower  than 
average  composition,  and  to  favor  those  whose 
capital  is  of  higher  than  average  composition. 
In  other  words,  the  capitab  with  a  larger 
percentage  of  constant  capital  than  the  aver- 
age capitals  will  realize  a  surplus-profit,  and 
those  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  constant 
capital  than  the  average  will  not  get  the  full 
average  profit. 

This  ideal  working  out  of  the  law  of  value 
as  a  regulator  of  prices  is,  however,  disturbed 
by  supply  and  demand,  by  local  irregularities, 
and  by  the  tendency  of  all  capitalists  to  cheat 
the  buyer.  Nevertheless,  the  law  of  value 
regulates  in  the  last  analysis  even  these  irreg- 
ularities, and  the  result  is  a  fluctuation  of 
prices  around  an  average  which  in  the  long 
run  results  in  an  average  rate  of  profit  for 
all  capitab  regardless  of  composition,  so  that 
each  capitalist  reaps  profits  as  though  his 
capital  were  so  many  per  cent,  of  one  single 
social  capital. 

This  competition  between  capitalists  leads 
to  the  centridixaHon  of  money  and  means  of 
production  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and 
this  again  leads  to  a  greater  intensification  of 
the  unemployed  problem. 

The  unemployed  problem,  on  the  other 
hand,  intensifies  the  competition  of  laborers 
for  jobs.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages 
at  the  average  level  of  subsistence. 

The  mechanism  of  capitalist  production 
thus  reduces  the  relative  number  uf  capitalists 
and  increases  the  relative  number  of  proparty- 
less  proletarians.  In  other  words,  capital 
produces  by  its  own  methods  the  conditions 


which     undermine     its     own     foundation. 

While  the  capitalists  weaken  and  destroy 
one  another,  they  create  at  the  same  time  a 
relative  overproduction  of  goods,  because 
the  number  of  wage-earners  decreases  rela- 
tively as  the  productivity  of  their  labor  in- 
creases, and  because  their  wages  always  buy 
but  a  fraction  of  the  products  produced  by 
them.  This  leads  periodically  to  commercial 
crises.  In  proportion  as  capital  pauperizes 
its  best  consumers,  the  working-dass,  it  is 
compelled  to  seek  new  markets  in  foreign 
countries,  to  carry  on  wars  of  conquest,  and 
to  create  in  this  way  the  conditions  for  ever 
greater  overproduction  and  ever  larger  un- 
employed problems. 

From  these  contradictions,  which  are  in- 
herent in  its  own  nature,  capital  cannot  get 
away.  It  exists  only  in  them  and  by  them, 
and  must  ultimately  fall  through  them. 

The  economic  antagonism,  between  ex- 
ploiting capitalists  and  exploited  wage  workers 
becomes  more  and  more  intense.  It  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  economic  to  the  political  fidd. 
Organized  by  the  process  of  capitalist  devel- 
opment itself,  the  economic  and  political 
organizations  of  the  working-class  unite, 
capture  the  political  power,  and  abolish  capital, 
the  capitalist  class,  and  all  exploitation  by 
making  the  land  and  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution  social  property. 

This  social  property  is  then  used  by  all  on 
a  basis  of  economic  equality,  the  cooperatively 
produced  products  are  distributed  at  their 
social  value  in  proportion  to  the  labor  per- 
formed by  each,  and  buying  and  selling  at  a 
profit  come  to  an  end.  Socialism  takes  the 
place  of  Capitalism. 

Ernest  Untermann. 

Chicago,  III. 
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Poemt  of  Mystery.  By  W.  Y.  Sheppard. 
Decorated  and  iUustrated  by  William  M. 
Young.  Paper.  Pp.  S7.  St.  Louis:  The 
Shdly  Printing  Company. 

THIS  little  volume  of  verse  from  the  pen 
of  a   young  writer,   contains    many 
little  poetical  waifs  charming  in  their  rhythmic 

*Books  tatendad  for  review  in  Tn  Absna  ihould  bis 
to  B.  O.  Flowvr,  Editorial  Depertmont,  The 


quality  and  instinct  with  serious  thought. 
The  work  is  very  superior  to  most  present-day 
volumes  of  similar  character  and  we  think 
holds  the  prophecy  of  good  work  on  the  part 
of  the  author  in  the  future,  if  he  holds  firmly 
to  high  ideab  and  makes  his  muse  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  following  poems  will  interest  t«»j^sss:^ 
of  The  Abink  ^Y)^<b  ViaK5  ^^^  ^  ^s»&\^^a.  A 
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runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  his  little 

rhymes: 

"the  fagtobt. 

*'The  whistle  hlows;  and  ere  iti  shriek  has  died 
A  thousand  feet  re^o  on  the  stairs; 
Girlhood,  upon  whose  face  the  mother's  cares 
Retell  their  tale  of  nature's  laws  defied; 
Manliness  sapped  of  all  the  higher  man, 
A  skeleton  ot  what  might  once  have  been. 
They  minffle,  maid  and  man,  and  move  as  when 
A  cow  and  bull  are  yoked,  to  work  in  s{>an. 
And  man  and  man-made  law  would  call  it  just — 
But,  God,  what  thinkest  thou  of  human  lust?** 


'thb  mrDisi  onbb. 
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"The  goaded  grind  of  the  toiler. 
The  work  that  is  never  done. 
Hie  ceaseless  struggle  for  living, 
Bv  sweat  from  sun  to  sun; 
Tlutt  others  may  loll  in  plenty. 
In  ease  they  never  won. 
The  haggard  eye  of  a  woman. 
The  twisted  form  of  a  man. 
The  child,  veith  its  shrunken  features. 
Who  knew  not  when  childhood  bq;an-— 
And  aU  for  the  sake  of  her  raiment 
The  price  of  her  silken  fan; 
Yet  tne  papers  make  much  of  her  giving. 
And  sp«Jc  of  her  charities  rare; 
Forgetting  the  ones  she  is  feeding. 
The  ones  that  are  burdened  with  care. 
Have  given  their  lives  for  her  dainties. 
And  the  jewels  that  gleam  in  her  hair." 

••cHABmr. 

**The  burr  of  shafting  beats  upon  the  ear. 
And  back  and  forth  a  multitude  of  hands 
Supply  the  energy  that  Trade  commands,' 

Reoardless  of  the  sigh  that  saps  the  tear. 

In  finery  arrayed,  at  price  so  dear. 
Another  folk.  The  Leaders  of  the  Lands» 
Forsetf  ul  of  the  common  mortal  bands. 

Love,  laugh ;  and  give — that  other  ears  may  hear. 

"We  do  not  ask  the  crumbs  cast  to  the  hound. 
In  order  that  the  hand  that  ^ves  may  feel 
The  adulation  of  the  crinsmg  slave : 
The  bended  form,  answ'rin^  Uie  whistle's  sound, 
Has,  by  God's  law,  the  nght  to  love  and  weal. 
As  much  as  he  who  sold  the  crust  he  gave." 


'NOON. 


"And  it  is  noon.    A  hungir,  eager  throng 
Pours  forth  from  tall  pileci  hives  of  brick  and  stone 
Beneath  their  feet,  already  deeply  worn. 

Hie  pavement  shudders  as  thev  suroe  along. 

Tl^  push  and  puU,  the  best  place  ror  the  strong. 
They  mix  ana  crowd,  each  fighting  for  his  own. 
On  every  face  the  selfish  endis  shown. 

Regarding  weakness  as  the  only  wrong. 

"Lord,  whv  this  wage  of  unrenutting  war 
Of  man  against  man,  for  nothing  worth  the  while? 
The  earth  and  sea  teem  with  enough  for  all. 

And,  still,  they  rend  and  tear,  both  near  and  far. 
And,  still,  above  the  strife  your  heavens 
HMiDg  their  tecrt/t  till  the  final  call.* 


Have  you  watched  in  the  shadow  of  evening 

The  forms  go  stcmlthily  by. 
When  the  lights  from  the  lamps  refleoled 

The  hopoess  light  in  the  eye? 

"I  've  stood  on  the  comer  and  watched  tfaem. 
These  children  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
With  a  head  that  was  heavy  with  thinking. 
And  a  heart  that  was  weeping  within. 

"Onward  and  onward  th^  struggle, 
FVom  toil  to  tempter  and  tiSk; 
Prepared  as  well  for  the  ending 
Aa  even  the  devil  could  adc 

"And  it 's  make  the  maid  a  mother. 
And  it  *s  make  the  mother  a  hag; 
And  it 's  fight  for  the  wealth  of  the  natioay 
And  it 's  cheer  for  iti  floating  flag. 

"Have  vou  stopped  to  compare  the  others 
With  those  ^om  we  dare  not  name. 
When  the  bells  ring  out  from  the  diuroieSv 
Knelling  them  only  their  shame  ? 

"I  've  seen  them  pause  for  a  moment. 
Hesitating  there  on  the  street ; 
But  afraid  of  the  scornful  glanoes 
They  knew  their  eyes  would  meet 

*' Onward  and  onward  they  wander 

From  the  tenure  of  Magdaline, 

Driven  bv  creed  and  bigot 

From  tne  light  they  might  have 

"And  it 's  make  for  yourself  a  heaven. 
And  it  *s  make  it  only  for  you. 
With  a  gate  so  narrow  and  rusty 
It  can  never  open  for  two." 


Here  is  a  sweet  little  stanza  on  love  that 
gives  some  idea  of  another  nK>od  of  the  poet: 

"I  met  you  and  I  looked  into  your  eyes; 
Strange  feelings  stirred  within  my  breast: 
I  kissed  you,  and  myr  heart,  grown  wondrous 
Knew  what  of  Ufe  was  sweetest*  best.** 


Poems  of  ihe  Home,  By  T.  F.  Hildreth,  A.M., 
D.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  150.  Norwalk,  Ohio: 
The  Lansing  Company. 

Dr.  Hildreth  is  an  able  prose  writer  and 
thinker.  He  has  contributed  to  The  Arena 
and  to  many  other  prominent  periodicals,  and 
we  think  he  appears  to  best  advantage  in 
prose.  His  verse  abounds  in  fine  sentiments 
and  is  not  devoid  of  imagery,  but'ofleo  iti 
failure  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  vendfication 
destroys  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  and  maket 
the  reader  wish  the  poet  had  ck>thed  his 
thoughts  in  simple  prose.  It  b  therefore  in 
the  ideas  presented  and  the  many  diarming' 
trains  of  thought  suggested  by  the  imagery 
presented  that  one  finds  the  chief  diann  ii^ 
this  work. 
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Bdow  we  give  two  characteristic  poems 
which  well  mirror  the  thought  of  the  poet 
and  are  more  rhythmic  than  some  of  the 
otherwise  excellent  verses  that  fill  the  volume: 
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MIKD  18  PREBKNT  EVERY  WUEUE. 


"Bdiind  eadi  sweUing  bud  and  flower 
We  see  the  presence  of  a  power 
That  secretly,  in  each  has  wrought 
In  dear  outline,  some  golden  thought 
Of  truth  and  beauty,  mdch  declare 
That  Mind  is  pre§ent  everywhere. 

"As  noisdesslv  as  sunbeams  play. 
The  looms  of  life  weave  nignt  and  day; 
And  from  the  dods  and  dust  of  earth 
New  forms  of  life  spring  into  birUi; 
And  he  who  will  can  always  find 
The  work  of  a  Creative  Mind. 

"Reason  may  turn  her  scardung  eye 
And  sweq>  with  telescope  the  s^; 
Men  may  discuss  of  nature's  laws. 
Of  matter  wad  its  primal  cause; 
Yet  every  line  of  thought  will  lead 
Throu^  law  and  matter,  up  to  God." 


I  see  her  now — her  dear,  blade  eye — 
Her  calm,  smooth  brow,  her  glossy  hair. 
I  look,  and  on  her  face  I  see 
A  mother's  smile  of  love  is  there. 

Once  more  I  see  her  white-frilled  cap — 
llie  kerchief  crossed  upon  her  breast. 
I  sit  beside  her  as  I  did 
When  sometimes  she  would  stop  to  rest. 

Our  home  was  scant,  comforts  were  few. 
And  want  was  often  present  there: 
But  she  was  brave,  and  armed  with  love 
She  drove  the  specter  from  the  door. 

I  did  not  understand  her  then. 
Nor  did  I  know  her  mother  heart; 
But  now  the  long  ago  comes  back. 
And  tears  of  love,  unbidden,  start 

She  seemed  to  live  in  just  one  thought — 
That  thought,  whatever  else  might  come. 
Was  for  the  good  and  love  of  those 
About  her  in  the  backwoods  home. 

She  did  her  work,  and  did  it  well; 
Ripe  with  the  years  her  sun  went  down. 
Rich  in  the  love  of  those  she  served 
She  '11  ever  wear  love's  faddess  crown." 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


rr»HE  SENATORIAL  ELECTION  IN  COL- 
J  ORADO:  This  month  the  readers  of  The 
Arena,  with  one  of  the  most  consdentious 
and  able  journalists  of  the  West  as  a  guide,  are 
taken  behmd  the  curtain  on  the  political  theater  in 
one  of  our  greatest  Amcrkan  commonwealths  and 
permitted  to  behold  the  plutocracy  at  work.  Here 
u  seen  precisdy  how  the  industrial  autocracy  is 
filling  the  Senate  Chamber  with  its  own  rq>resenta- 
tives,  whose  interests  are  as  much  the  interests  of 
the  masses  whom  the  Senators  are  supposed  to 
lepicsent,  as  the  wolfs  interests  are  the  interests 
of  the  sheep  he  would  fain  be  left  with.  We  have 
had  ^  story  of  Pennsylvania's  shame,  with  her 
Quay,  and  tiie  almost  inconcdvable  corrupti(»i 
uid  degradation  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
role  oi  tiiat  boss,  backed  by  tiie  Pennsylvania 
p^ilwna/l  and  other  public-service  corporations, 
trusts  and  monooolies.  We  have  heard  unfolded 
in  the  Senate  Cnamber  the  story  of  Montana's 
degradation  and  corruption;  and  we  also  remember 
the  report  of  the  Ohio  Sexiate  Committee,  follow- 
ing the  dection  of  the  most  prominent  politician  in 
the  Republican  puty  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
a  report  that  claimed  that  his  dection  had  been 
secured  throu^  corrupt  practices.  And  we  have 
seen  that  state  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  coirupt 
marhnie  wtdA  tonday  again  regards  thb  notorious 
Boas  Cox  as  one  of  its  master  spirits.  We  have 
seen  the  Kfo-and-death  struggle  in  Delaware; 
between  the  notorious  Addicks  and  the  decent 
dsment  of  the  stale;  with  the  victoty  only  achieved 
tdteg  a  knff  battfe  in  which  the  result  was  fre- 
qacnQy  in  cmbt  And  now  we  behold  the  humil- 
iitko  of  a  great  stale  and  how  that  shame  was 
btooi^apoA  hff  tiuoii|^  theindnslrial  anftooncj 


and  the  personal  ambition  of  leading  members  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 

It  is  only  by  oringing  before  the  people  every 
such  shameful  triumph  of  the  corrupt  machine 
and  its  diid  source  of  support  and  director, — the 
industrial  autocracy,  that  the  people  can  be  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  this  great  Republic  is  in 
deadly  peril  Ellis  MEHEDrra,  who  has  prepared 
this  stoiy  of  Simon  Guggenheim,  is  an  author  of 
national  reputation  through  her  excellent  works. 
She  has  also  for  years  been  amonff  the  strongest 
journalists  and  editorial  writers  oT  Colorado,  and 
a  master  spirit  among  the  women  of  her  state  who 
have  fought  for  puritjr  of  the  home,  for  the  advance 
of  every  sreat  moral  cause,  and  for  the  devation 
and  ennoblement  of  the  people  through  justice  and 
dvic  righteousness.  Her  paper  therefore  should  chal- 
lenge ue  careful  attention  of  aSl  earnest  Americans. 

Thaddetu  8.  C.  Lowe:  It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  humiliating  story  of  personal  ambition 
rewarded  through  the  lavish  use  of  mon^  and  the 
aid  of  a  corrupt  political  machine,  to  the  me  of  one 
of  America's  tnie  noblemen, — a  great  sdentific 
inventor,  a  man  of  genius  and  untirinff  enervy, 
who  has  proved  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  RepubK^ 
whose  life  has  been  crowned  with  resulti  of  far- 
reaching  and  almost  inconceivable  benefit  to  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  marked  by  fidelity 
to  the  hirii  demands  imposed  by  duty,  honor, 
justkx  and  right  In  Gbobob  Whabton  Jambs' 
story  of  Professor  Lowe  we  have  one  of  the  most 
fasrmating  and  inspiring  papers  of  the  year. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


RoTBK  has  ffiveQ  the  friends  of  mimicipal-owiier- 
ship  predady  the  land  of  a  paper  that  is  most 
needed,  at  the  present  time,^a  dear  presentation 
of  facts  of  history  that  vitally  bear  on  the  one 
argument  that  employes  and  advocates  of  privately- 
owned  public  utihties  depend  upon  to  frighten  the 
uninformed  and  conservative  dement  of  sodety. 
This  paper  is  of  immense  value  to  studoits  of 
muniaDal  problems,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  is  strictly  authoritative 
m  character.  The  paper  forms  an  admirable 
introduction  to  our  extended  editorial  on  The 
American  City  the  Storm  Center  in  the  Battle  for 
Oood  Oovemment 


The  Seven  Alleged  Debmone  of  the  Founder  of 
Christian  Science  Examined  in  the  Light  of  History 
and  Present-Day  Research:  llie  fundamentiu 
issue  involved  in  the  newspimer  campaign  and  the 
legal  contest  recentlv  waged  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  founder  of  Christian  Science  from 
directing  the  expenditure  of  her  fortune,  is  so  grave 
and  far-reaching  in  diaracter,  affecting  at  once  so 
vitally  the  great  prindple  of  religious  freedom 
and  the  fundamental  right  of  every  dtizen,  that 
we  fdt  we  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  imposed 
on  a  consdentious  editor  of  a  jgreat  opinion-form- 
ing review  if  we  ignored  the  issue  raised,  and  it 
also  seemed  to  us  that  in  no  way  would  the  subject 
be  better  handled  than  by  showing  the  essential 
weakne»  of  the  charges  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  history  and  sdentific  researdi. 
The  present  discussion  greatly  exceeds  our  limit 
for  papen  of  this  character,  but  we  had  dther  to 
make  three  papers  or  to  condense  the  facts  into  a 
single  contribution,  and  the  latter  seemed  the  wiser. 

Professor  Frank  Parsons  on  the  Civic  Federation's 
MunieipaMvmership  Revort'  Fhifessor  Parsons* 
artide  lound  in  this  numoer  of  the  magazine  is  the 
first  contribution  he  has  been  able  to  give  to  the 
public  since  his  severe  iUness  of  last  spring,  as 
after  his  reoovoy  his  time  was  given  soldy  to  the 
work  of  the  Civic  Federation.  He  has  rous^t  a 
valiant  battle  for  public-ownership, — a  batSe  in 
which  some  of  the  strongest  and  shrewdest  advo- 
cates of  private-ownership  in  America  were  pitted 
against  him.  Personally,  our  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  Civic  Federation  is  far  different  from  that  of 
Professor  Pabsons,  and  while  the  part  of  the  wwk 
in  which  the  Professor  has  personally  engaged, — 
sudi  for  example,  as  the  work  of  the  committee 
sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  public-ownership  in 
the  Old  World,  has  beoi  splendidlv  done,  the 
work  conducted  in  other  directions  has  beoi,  in 
our  judgment,  far  less  satisfactory.  We  onlv 
recently  published  in  our  "Mirror  of  the  Present 
an  expose  showing  how  one  of  the  dectric-light 
plants  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  classed  as  a 
failure,  when  the  superintendent  and  those  con- 
versant with  the  status  of  things  dedared  the  report 
to  be  unfounded  and  to  abound  in  misstatements 
of  facts.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  an 
organization  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
draw  the  funds  for  its  expenses,  the  payment  of 
its  officers  and  the  publicabon  of  its  reports  largdy 
from  the  pockets  of  men  who  are  interested  in 
jMivate-ownership  and  the  feudalism  of  privilmd 
wealth,  to  gi^  to  the  nation  anything  like  as  nill, 
£ur  and  uDbiased  reports  as  would  obtain  if  an 
unprejudiced    gDveminent, — ^a    gOTenunent    Ukfi 


that  of  Switzerland  or  New  Zealand,  for  exanqile, 
should  conduct  such  investigationt. 

Margaret  Ridgelp  Partridqe:  A  Purposeful  Poet 
of  the  Higher  Life:  In  the  August  Arena  we 
presented  a  sketch  of  Miss  Rtan,  a  younff  poet 
who  is  doing  some  fine  work  for  progress.  In  tiiis 
issue  we  consider  the  life  and  work  of  Margaret 
RiDGELT  Partridge,  the  gifted  wife  of  ^e  great 
sculptor,  William  Ordwat  Partridge.  Mrs. 
Partridge,  like  her  husband,  is  dominated  by  the 
spiritual  verities,  having  come  under  the  wpeSL  of 
tne  great  moral  awakening  that  is  yet  to  redeem 
and  make  the  United  States  the  grandest  and  nxxt 
powerful  moral  leader  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 

Saint  Chudens:  America's  Oreatest  Sculptor. 
An  Appreciation:  In  the  brief  paper  by  F.  Edwin 
Elwell  we  have  the  sincere  appredation  of  one 
famous  sculptor  for  the  master  American  artist 
who  has  so  recently  left  us.  Mr.  Elwell  is 
himself  a  true  artist,  a  man  of  genius  and  imagi- 
nab'on,  whose  great  ability  was  appredatedoy 
Saint  Gaijdenb,  and  he  is  therefore  Me  to  render 
an  estimate  of  the  master  in  a  way  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  expert  opinion.  In  our  **Quiet 
Hour*'  we  call  attention  to  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces  of  Saint  Gaudenb, — ^his  "Linodn." 

Ckinatovm  and  the  Curse  that  Makes  It  a  Plague^ 
Spot  in  the  Nation:  This  month  we  give  our 
readers  another  important  contribution  mm  the 
pen  of  Elinor  H.  Spot,  a  contributor  whose  moral 
sensibilities  are  ever  keenly  alive  and  whose  heart 
beats  in  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  and  wronged 
of  every  race  and  land.  Tne  story  whidi  Uiis 
author  gives  will  appeal  to  all  Arena  readen 
and  should  help  materially  to  crystallize  public 
sentiment  against  this  master  wrong, — ^this  im- 
prisoninff  of  hdpless  womoi  in  the  most  hcwrible 
of  all  forms  of  imprisonment  and  slavery — an 
imprisonment  that  takes  from  the  hdpless  victims 
all  the  joy,  the  worth,  the  happiness  and  uplift 
that  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child  of  the 
Infinite,  and  whidi  at  the  same  time  pulls  down 
man  and  nation  in  the  moral  scale.  No  country 
can  be  co^zant  of  such  plague-spots  in  her  midrt 
and  remain  indifferent  to  them,  without  forfdting 
the  splendid  potentially  of  a  great  to-morrow. 
For  tne  emanapation  of  the  wronged  victims  and 
for  the  cause  ot  humam'ty  and  the  nation's  honor 
and  health,  all  sincere  men  and  women  should 
join  in  an  aggressive  campaign  to  abolish  this  and 
all  similar  pl^^e-spots. 

Idealism:  A  Sketch:  In  Judge  K  H.  Joneb' 
profoundly  thoughtful  paper  on  ideaHsm^  the  first 
part  of  which  is  published  in  this  month's  issue, 
will  be  found  a  luminous  presentation  of  Emmanuel 
Kant's  great  concepts,  wnich  are  of  spedal  interest 
at  the  present  time  when  transcendental  philo- 
sophical concepts  have  been  so  sweepingly  de- 
nounced by  newspapers  and  writers  who  apparently 
are  ignorant  of  the  tact  that  sudi  masters  as  FIato^ 
Plotinus,  and  Kant  ever  lived.  In  the  November 
Arena  Judge  Joneb  in  the  oonduding  part  of  his 
paper  consmers  Kant's  doctrine  that  Vttt  human 
mind  is  both  the  creator  and  the  law-f^ver  of  the 
physical  universe.    These  papen  camiot  fafl  to 
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'*  We  tlo  not  take  pttssession  of  our  ideasf^  but  are  possessed  by  tfiem ; 
They  master  us  and  force  us  itUtt  the  arena ^ 
Where,  like  gladiat4)rs,  we  must  fight  for  them. — HEINE. 
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MUNICIPAL  ART  IN   AMERICAN   CITIES:    NEW 

ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA. 

By  George  Wharton  James 


FOR  YEARS  the  South  has  been  our 
r^ion  of  romance.  Both  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War  we  of  the  North 
and  West  have  looked  to  the  South  as  a 
country  separate  and  distinct.  While 
one  with  us — part  of  the  great  Union — 
it  has  still  had  a  separateness  and  aloof- 
ness that  made  it  "different."  Yet  I 
have  always  felt  that  that  aloofness  or 
difference  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
I  was  assured  that  in  essential  spirit 
there  was  no  great  difference  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country.  Human 
life  might  manifest  itself  outwardly  in 
slightly  different  ways,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  leaders  of  the  South  was,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
North.  So  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  municipal  art  and  government  I  fully 
determine!  some  years  ago  to  study,  as 
far  as  passible,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  certain  southern  cities,  that  I 
might  show  how  they  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  demand  for  demo- 
cratic art  in  city  life,  and  nowhere  could 
this  better  be  shown  than  in  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  as  seaports,  and  Houston 
and  San  Antonio  as  inland  cities.  To 
these  four  cities,  then,  these  articles  will 


be  confined,  beginning  with  New  Orleaas. 

As  is  well  known.  New  Orleans  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  great  river,  draining  its  vast  areas, 
naturally  brings  down  an  incredible 
amount  of  mud  and  silt  in  solution  in  its 
waters.  As  these  reach  the  gulf  level 
they  flow  more  and  more  slowly,  thus 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  sediment  that 
a  rapid  stream  will  carry  along.  The 
result  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  a  vast  mud  plain,  deposited  during 
the  centuries,  and  slowly  but  surely 
pushing  itself  out  further  and  further 
into  the  Gulf.  The  city  is  built  upon  a 
portion  of  this  river-built  mud-plain 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  Gulf.  It 
is  not  absolutely  flat,  but  almost  so,  the 
level  being  from  about  a  foot  below  the 
normal  low- water  Gulf  level  to  fifteen 
feet  above.  The  average  level  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  above  Gulf  level. 

The  river  is  substantially  at  Gulf  level 
at  normal  flow  of  low  water.  It  is 
subject  to  varying  increase  from  Gulf 
level  to  fully  twenty  feet  above  it  at  high 
tide. 

These    conditions    devnaxA^    va.   '^^^ 
earliest  days   oi  ^«v?    OAeaxv^^  \vv^\»^ 
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the  creation  of  levees  to  keep  out  the 
flood  at  the  varying  stages  of  high  tide. 
The  first  settlers  raised  a  bank  on  the 
river  front  before  their  houses  and 
extended  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rude  paral- 
lelogram completely  around  that  portion 
of  their  property  they  wished  to  protect. 
This  principle  has  been  followed  ever 
since,  until  the  modem  city  and  state, 
taking  hold  of  the  problem  in  the  modem 
method  of  thoroughness,  has  constructed 
levees  for  hundreds  of  miles, — levees 
that  are  becoming  more  stable,  extensive 
and  secure  each  year.  Slowly  the  federal 
government  has  seen  that  it  was  its  duty 
to  engage  largely  in  this  work.  The 
Mississippi  River  is  the  outlet  of  the 
flood  waters  of  twenty-seven  states,  and 
it  seems  scarcely  fair  that  the  one  state 
and  city  which  happen  to  be  near  its 
mouth  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  these 
Sood  wafers  or  required  pcr/orcc  to 
protect    themsdves    from    their    devas- 


tating power.  This  levee  work  is  un- 
doubtedly federal  government  work  in 
the  truest  sense  and  should  be  under  its 
absolute  control  and  done  at  its  expense. 

At  the  boundary  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  Jefferson  parishes  (as  the 
counties  are  termed)  the  levee  is  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high  above  the 
surrounding  country. 

In  the  commercial  heart  of  the  city 
the  levees  exist  just  as  distinctly  as  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  river's  course, 
yet  tliey  are  not  so  evident,  as,  little  by 
litde,  the  streets  parallel  and  leading  to 
the  river  have  been  filled  in  to  the  level 
of  the  levee.  Trade  conditions  demanded 
this,  for  it  would  have  been  impracticable 
to  unload  vesseb  over  a  levee  down  to  a 
street  level  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  below. 

As  is  well  know  the  streets  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  New  Orieans  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow  and  inconvenient.  'Vbis  is 
\he  \e^c^  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish 
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days,  when,  for  purposes  of  safety  against  deposit),and  the  City  Park,  with  216  acres. 
the  floods  and  the  attacks  of  foes,  it  was  As  soon  as  the  visitor  begins  to  ride 
necessary  to  huddle  the  houses  together  about  New  Orleans  he  observes  a  marked 
as  closely  as  possible.  peculiarity  of  tlie  streets.     Those  streets 

But  the  visitor  who  rides  out  beyond  which  have  a  general  east  and  west 
the  business  and  poorer  portion  of  New  direction  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
Orieans  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  number  which  is  lai^ely  that  of  a  crude  dipper, 
of  wide  and  well-kept  streets  and  avenues,  The  result  is  that  these  streets  curve 
lined  on  either  side  with  beautiful  resi-  about  considerably,  to  the  manifest  con- 
deaces  embowered  in  a  wealth  of  shade  fusion  of  the  stranger.  For  instante, 
trees  that  even  southern  California  cannot  St.  Charles  Avenue  begins  at  the  upper 
surpass.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  too,  he  part  of  Ihe  river,  near  Jefferson  Parish, 
finds  Canal  street,  a  wide,  broad  business  and  runs  south-easlerly,  Ihen  gently 
street,  and  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile  curve,-;  with  the  river  to  a  slight  northerly 
there  is  a  similar  wide  street.  In  the  divergence  from  east,  then  sharply  north- 
center  of  all  these  streets  is  what  is  cnlled  east  to  a  few  blocks  beyond  I.ee  Circle, 
the  "neutral  strip," 
— a  parkway  of  grass 
and  shade  trees  in 
which  the  street-car 
tracks  are  laid,  thus 
leaving  each  side  of 
the  street  for  horse 
and  automobile 
traffic. 

Here  and  there 
these  neutral  strips 
widen  out  into  small 
parks,  squares  or 
"places,"  and  New 
Cleans  has  a  fair 
quota  of  these  civic 
lungs,  there  being  34 
squares  and  places, 
with  an  area  of  53.86 
acres,  and  86  avenue 
spaces  with  an  area 
of  40.80  acres.  In 
addition  there  are 
209  acres  of  private 
parks,  75  acres  of 
residence  parks,  and 
11  acres  of  public 
resorts  under  private 
control.  All  these, 
exclusive  of  the  two 
large  parks,  viz., 
Audubon  Park,  247 
acres  with  S3  acres 
of  batture  (or  land 
accumulated  by  river 
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where  it  is  crowde<l  out  by  the  upward 
and  inward  curve  of  the  river.  This 
avenue  extends  for  two  and  three-foiirth-s 
miles  and  is  lined  on  eaither  side  with 
fine  residenees.  The  houses  and  the 
neutral  strip  are  .shaded  with  maples, 
live  oaks,  water  oak.s,  magnolias,  palms 
of  several  varieties,  umbrella  trees,  cam- 
phors and  other  trees.  The  inliabitants 
of  St.  Cliarlcs  Avenue  have  organized  a 
local  improvement  association  for  the 
keeping  of  their  street  in  good  condition, 
ami  about  $7,000  a  year  is  contributed 
for  thai  purpose. 

On  this  avenue  are  located  two  "uni- 
rcre/Z/es " /or  colored  people,  the  Iceland     northern    method,    which,    with    all    its 


and  the  New  Orieaiu 
University,  both 
somewhat  limited  as 
to  funds.  There  are 
two  other  institutions 
for  the  education  of 
the  negroes  in  New 
Orleans. 

At     the      extreme 
upper     end     of     St. 
Charles     Avenue    is 
Tulane      Universitj-, 
once  known   an   the 
University  of  Louis- 
iana.    In    1884   Mr. 
Tulane,  a  Princeton 
man,  who  had  accu- 
mulated great  wealth 
in  New  Orleans,  do- 
nated a  million  dol- 
lars towards  it,  and 
the    grateful    people 
insisted  upon  giving 
the     institution     his 
name.  The  buildings 
already   erected    are 
modem,    substa ntial 
and      architecturally 
pleasing.  Elsewhere, 
though     connected 
with  Tulane,  is  the 
Sophie  Newcomb 
College,  the  women's 
department     of    the 
university. 
Other  public  buildings  worthy  of  note 
in  New  Orleans  are  the  City  Hall,  the 
Athcneum     (belonging    to    the    Young 
Men's    Hebrew    Association),    the    new 
Carnegie    Library    now     in    course    of 
erection,    the    new    St.    Charles    Hotd, 
the    Howanl    Library,   the    Confederate 
Museum  Building,  and  many  others. 

Several  steel-frame  sky-scrapers  are 
in  course  of  erection,  resting  on  piles 
and  beds  of  concrete.  These  will  speedily 
change  the  appearance  of  the  whole  city. 
There  is  at  present  but  one  apartment 
house  in  all  New  Orleans,  the  southern 
city    having    been    alow    to    adopt    the 
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advantages,  has  tlie  one  great  disad- 
^'antajjo  «f  liording  people  closer  together 
than  is  jumh]  for  them  or  their  children. 

Thv  stone  pa\nng  of  the  business 
streets  of  New  Orleans  lias  a  romantic 
(•onncction  with  the  sea.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  sailing  vessel,  when  luirks, 
liarki'ntines,  schooners  and  the  like  from 
all  quarters  found  their  way  here  for 
cargoes  of  Louisiana  sugar,  molasses, 
rice,  corn,  etc.,  they  invariably  brought 
luillHst  anil  much  of  this  was  in  the  shape 
of  col (ble-s tones  or  paving  slabs.  These 
were  (lumped  out  at  the  wliarves,  and 
later,  when  the  growing  city  began  to 
pave  its  street*,  these  cobble-stones  were 
seized  upon  as  a  Godsend. 

The  cemeteries  of  Xcw  Orleans  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Owing 
to  the  situation  of  the  city  below  the 
river  level  and  the  poor  drainage  of 
early  days,  it  was  found  that  graves  dug 
in  the  soil  were  half  filleil  with  water 
l>efore  the  coffin  could  be  decently  in- 


terred. It  was  natural  therefore  that 
the  highest  portion  of  the  city  should  be 
used  for  burial  purposes.  This  portion 
is  known  as  the  \Iietairie  Ridge.  In 
some  prehistoric  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Mississippi  River  it  built  up  for  itself 
a  channel  almost  directly  at^ross  the 
city,  in  a  rude  east  and  north-easterly 
direction,  and  a  little  north  of  midway 
between  the  river  and  I^ike  Ponchar- 
train.  In  due  liTne  it  abandoned  this 
channel  as  a  water  course,  but  left  the 
channel  and  its  two  banks,  which  now 
exist  at  an  elevation  of  about  five  feet 
above  mean  gulf  level.  This  ridge  is 
continuous  across  the  <-ity  save  for  one 
break,  through  which  the  Bayou  St. 
John,  used  as  an  inter-city  canal,  passes. 
A  large  portion  of  it  lias  been  preempted 
for  the  cemeteries,  and  to  entirely  over- 
come the  fear  lest  water  should  interfere 
with  their  dead  the  early  inhabitants  no 
longer  buried  under  ground,  but  en- 
tombed   their   dead    in    vaults    elevated 
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above  the  grouDt).  There  are  several  of 
these  cemeteries,  the  later  oaes  being  of 
a  most  elaborate  character.  Indeed, 
they  have  become  show-places  to  visitors. 

The  New  Orleans  method  of  govern- 
ing its  parks  is  individualistic  and  in- 
coherent. There  is  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  each  park,  square  and 
avenue,  by  the  Mayor  and  approved  by 
the  City  Council,  All  the  appointment 
are  honorary.  Audubon  and  City  Parks, 
however,  are  under  the  control  of  Com- 
missions createil  by  tlie  tate  in  1896. 
Each  is  an  incorporated  body  and  is 
provided  witli  $15,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  park.  The  act  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  the  City  Council  to 
appropriate  "as  a  first  item  in  its  budget, 
out  of  the  ra-^ervc  fund,  a  sum  of  at 
least  $30,000."  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  Coniuiissions. 

Thus  it  will  be  -seen  that  the  New 
Orleans  parks  are  governed  by  separate 
and  distinct   coinnijssiojis,   without  any 


general  head,  any  bond  of  interest, 
either  real  or  formal,  or  any  means 
afforded  for  the  regular  occasional  meet- 
ing of  all  the  commissioners  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  The  result  of 
this  plan  is  both  good  and  bad :  good  in 
tlial  it  has  resulted  in  a  decided  increase 
of  park  sentiment  tliroughout  the  whole 
city  This  in  a  city  of  New  Orleans' 
heterogeneity  is  a  most  important  thing 
to  secure. 

Each  park  or  parklet  has  its  own 
commission  of  more  or  less  interested 
persons,  who,  with  their  friends,  are 
aroused  to  do  what  tliey  can  for  their 
individual  park.  If  money  is  ncede<i  for 
some  desired  improvement  the  commis- 
sion can  unite  itself  and  its  friends  to 
bring  this  lo  pjLss,  either  by  raising  the 
needful  funds  by  subscription — public 
or  private — or  by  storming  the  City 
Council  with  its  demands.  While  this 
is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good,  as  we 
sluiU  later  see,  it  is  a  great  good  in  that 
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stage  of  a  city's  development  through 
which  New  Orleans  can  scarcely  yet  be 
said  to  have  passed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any 
central  governing  board  which  shall 
have  some  degree  of  control  or  super- 
vision over  the  whole  city  system  is 
likely  to  result  in  an  individualism  that 
is  neither  pleasing,  harmonious,  coherent, 
nor  economical. 

What  New  Orleans  should  speedily  do 
in  this  stage  of  its  park  development  is  to 
organize  a  general  park  board.  Let 
each  park  retain  its  individual  commis- 
sion if  it  is  deemed  best,  but  let  there  be 
a  central  board,  compased,  if  necessary, 
of  members  of  the  separate  boards, 
elected  n  proportion  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  their  respective  parks. 
Then  let  this  board  formulate  a  great 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  park,  boule- 
vard and  general  civic  improvement 
within  their  allotted  scope  of  operations. 


giving  due  attention  to  the  respective 
claims  of  each  district,  which  can  be 
presented  by  its  own  representative,  and 
then  each  dollar  spent  will  be  expended 
in  the  direction  of  the  development  and 
completion  of  this  comprehensive  plan 
which  it  may  require  a  century  of  effort 
to  achieve. 

The  evil  of  most  civic  endeavor  of 
to-day  is  its  utter  and  crass  shortsight- 
edness. Every  city  in  the  Union  is  a 
more  or  less  marked  example  of  this 
dense  stupidity  in  not  seeing  ahead. 

New  Orleans,  in  its  park  system, 
has  been  no  less  shortsighted  than 
other  cities.  The  commission  of  the 
City  Park  had  an  opportunity  a  few 
years  ago  to  purchase  a  most  desirable 
tract  of  park  land  just  beyond  their 
present  limits  for  some  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Instead  of  promptly  clwing 
the  deal  some  "penny  wise  pi)uad 
foolish"  memVwix  \iAA^  w^  "fee.  ilotCwmS. 
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111  "iliM'iiitn  it  "  until  till'  owiMT  raiswl 
till-  \it'ui--  'J'h'-ri  uii  uiiforturiaUr  trt^paxM 
(xr-iin-il  111  till'  hwiht'n  ciiw!*  ii|H(it  the 
(Nirk  1111(1  ill  tlic  m|iihI>IiI<-  that  ensued 
the  |)rii'('  wi-iil  u]i  H^uir)  un<l  again  the 
liiiiinl  hi-Hiliiliii  Htiil  ih;Iuye<l  until  quicker 
hikI  iiiKn-  rar-'*rciri((  men  jumpal  into 
lh<-  Mhi'xr  iirxl  f;«l>h]<-<l  up  the  w)iole 
Inul  ii>  11  n|ii-riiliiti<)n.  The  iwrk  hoard 
look  lh<-  iiiatler  into  tlie  courts,  iiut  the 
law  rcritsed  lo  give  theiii  redress  against 
llieir  (iwii  iiegligi-iit  pnicntslination,  and 
ihc  ri-xiill  is  Ihal  the  city  to-day  is  minus 
n  Niml  iiiti'ssiirv  piite  of  piirk  property, 
wliii'h   has   rn«r<'  llian  twenty  tinie-i   in- 


1-1  i 


mhie 


lliid  a  far-seeing  und  promptly  iicling 
lioiinl  of  geiienil  piirk  control  been  in 
existeriic  il  could  have  prevented  the 
hiss  Id  the  cily  of  sii<-h  a  valuable  prop- 
erty hy  vigorous  and  sjM-edy  gmsping  of 
■  lie  siliiiitioii  and  completion  of  the 
{ainliase. 

1     vi>ited    an<l    curerullv    stndie<l    the 


two  large  parks  of  New  Oriaens,  the 
City  Park  and  Audubon  Park.  There 
Is  a  vast  difference  at  onee  apparent  in 
the  direction  and  management  which 
reveals  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  individual  or  separate  park  com- 
mission system.  In  the  one  case  a 
wisely  thought  out,  large  and  compre- 
hensive plan  is  being  worke<l  upon — 
though  never  so  slowly — while  in  the 
other  it  is  evident  that  the  only  plan  is 
tiie  immediate  whim  or  notion  of  the 
present  park  board.  Let  me  make 
perfectly  clear  what  I  mean.  At  Audu- 
bon Park  the  commission,  on  taking 
charge,  called  upon  certain  well-known 
landscape  and  park  developers  to  study 
the  ground  and  submit  plan  for  its 
systematic  and  thorough  development. 
This  judicious  and  by  no  means  large 
expenditure  of  money  resulted  in  the 
obtaining  of  the  comprehensive  ideas  of 
men  of  vast  experience  in  dealing  with 
problems   of   this   nature  and    the   final 
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pun-lia.se  of  plans  submitted  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Otmstead  Brothers  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  actual 
coat  of  these  plans  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  members  of  the  Audubon 
Park  board  in  the  large  ideas  of  com- 
petent men  has  been  le.ss  than  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

What  is  the  result?  The  board,  with 
its  limited  income  for  improvement  and 
maintenance,  realizes  that  to  immediately 
carry  out  tlie  Ohnstead  plans  is  inipos- 
aible.  for  they  call  for  the  c.vpentliture  of 
many  tliousands  of  dollars;  but— and 
herf  is  tlie  great  iiCHc^V— everj-  cent  that 
they  expend  is  in  doiii};;  work  that  fur- 
thers the  larger  plan.  When  the  board 
is  ready  to  take  u|>  development  on  a 
large  scale  nothing  will  have  to  be  un- 
done. 

Audubon  Park  is  the  after  result  of 
the  World's  Cotton  Kxposilion  of  1884. 
One  lai^  building  was  alloweil  to  remain 


—the  Horticultural  Building — and  after 
putting  a  new  brick  foundation  under  it, 
it  serves  admirably  for  housing  a  large 
number  of  semi-tropical  plants,  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  of  special  interest. 

The  chief  charm  in  both  the  New 
Orleans  parks  is  found  in  the  massive 
live  oaks  which  nature  placed  there 
before  the  advent  of  man  upon  the 
scone.  There  are  no  more  majestic 
and  beautiful  trees  on  the  continent 
than  these  awe-inspiring  and  soul-uplift- 
ing monarclLs.  With  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  their  kingly  character,  the  com- 
missions have  cared  for  them  so  that  they 
stand,  individualistic  and  undisturbed  in 
their  primeval  grandeur.  Two  of  them 
are,  known  respectively  as  the  George 
and  Martha  Washington  oaks,  and  s<i- 
entists  tell  us  they  are  not  less  than  four 
hundred  years  old. 

One  of  the  principle  motives  for  tlie 
existence  of  a^j^TVSj?,  ^k&\  W.  '^*&.  ^ffi-wA 
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to  city  dwellers,  rich  and  poor  alike,  a 
rural  retreat, — a  piece  of  the  country, 
not  only  for  liealth,  but  for  pleasure, 
recreation  and  instruction.  Hence,  every 
element  tliat  reminds  one  of  the  city 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  ri{fidly 
exchided.  While  it  may  not  be  passible 
to  slmt  out  totally  from  viciv  the  build- 
ings outside  of  the  park,  they  shouki  be 
hidden  as  completely  as  tree- plan  ted 
elevations  can  accomplish  it.  This  has 
been  done  at  Audubon  Park.  The  two 
sides  are  open  upon  .streets  lined  with 
houses.  In  order  to  make  the  park  a 
place  of  retreat  and  seclusion  the  ground 
has  been  elevated  along  the  sides  and 
the  mounds  thus  created  planted  thor- 
oughly with  trees  and  slirubs.  With  a 
short-sighted  conception  as  to  the  province 
of  the  parks  and  with  a  selfish  eye  merely 
to  their  own  personal  gratification,  the 
dwellers  in  these  streets  have  protested 
against  this  action  and  hare  petitioned 
to  have  the  trees  cut  down.     In  other 


words,  they  desire  to  utilize  the  park  aa 
a  large  front  yard  for  tliemselves,  regard- 
less of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  great  mass  of 
park  goers.  That  this  spirit  is  selfish 
and  incivic  need  not  be  more  than  said. 
The  goml  of  the  wliole  mass  of  the  (wople 
is  the  first  consideration  of  n  park  com- 
mission, and  N'ew  Orleans  is  to  be  con- 
gratnlato*!  that  at  Audubon  Park  the 
commissioners  resolutely  keey»  their  minds 
fixed  upon  this  prime  duty,  regardless 
of  either  praise  or  blame. 

Wilh  an  eve  to  legitimately  increasing 
its  income  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  the 
commission  lia.s  rented  a  corner  of  the 
park  to  a  lo<'ai  golf  club,  for  31300  a  year. 
This  club  keeps  its  portion  of  the  park  in 
good  onier  and  is  under  contract  to 
vacate  at  any  time.  (Joucessions  are 
also  rented  for  refreshment  stand.*  and 
a  carousal,  or  merry-go-round,  etc.,  all 
of  which  add  somewliaf  to  the  working 
Fifty  acres   are   rented    In    the 
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Louisiana  State  Ex- 
perimental Station 
for  $500  a  year, 
where  exteasive  ex- 
periments in  sugar 
culture  and  manu- 
facture are  cons  tan  t- 
ly^being  carried  on, 
and  where  cotton  is 
grown  and  experi- 
mented with.  At 
present  there  are  IIS 
varieties  of  orange 
trees  in  the  grounds, 
being  tested  for  hard- 
ihood, fruit-bearing, 
etc. 

Some  time  ago  an 
ordinancewas  passed 
by  the  City  Council 
setting  apart  Hagan 
Avenue  as  a  parkway 
between  the  City 
Park  and  Audubon 
Park,  and  authori- 
zing the  city  engineer 
to  prepare  plans  for 
submission  to  the 
Council,  embodying 
the  suggestions  that 
led  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  ordin- 
ance. It  must  be 
noted,  however, 
that   Hagan  Avenue 

does  not  reach  either  park.  It  is  a  wide  survey  made  showing  how  the  two  ends 
avenue  extending  from  Breedlove  on  of  Hagan  Avenue  could  be  connected 
the  south-west  to  Bienville  on  the  north-     with  the  two  parks. 
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east,  but  not  quite  one-half  the  distance 
between  the  two  parks.  The  intent  of 
the  movers  of  the  ordinance  was  good, 
but  the  city  engineer,  having  more  press- 
ing and  important  duties  on  his  hands. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that,  when  a  city's 
finances  are  low,  parks  and  parkways 
necessarily  have  to  suffer.  Yet  it  is 
better  to  incur  small  debts  for  future 
generations  to  pay,  than  render  it  im- 


and  being  short  of  help,  was  unable  to  possible   for   them    to   have    parks,    by 

give  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  the  allowing  all  available  grounds  to  be  sold 

ci^  having  a  shortage  of  revenue  and  and  revising  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 

urgent  need  for  all  of  it,  this  matter  has  future. 

been  allowed  to  be  pigeon-holed,  where         Need  it  be  suggested  to  men  who  love 

it  now  remains,   though  the  committee  their  native  city,  that  far  better  than  any 

to   whom    the    ordinance    was    referred  marble  monument  in  the  cematerj  -^^^aWSi. 

spent  some  J800  to  -$900   in  having  a  be  a  doQ&lVox^  \.o  "(W  "^-^  ■s^'wsai* 
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the  one  case  personal  niiil  family  pride 
jiloiie  are  met  umi  no  one  in  the  world 
benefite<l.  In  the  other  case  the  pride 
is  made  honoralile  nnil  beautiful  in  the 
preat  iienefit  that  accrueJi  to  the  city  at 
large,  esix-eially  to  the  poor  and  neeiiy, 
who  use  the  parks  so  largely.  If  ten 
men  would  af;re<'  to  do  without  expensive 
tonihs  at  their  <ieatli  and  donate  the 
money  to  tlie  parks  of  New  Orelans,  they 
would  Ik-  public  benefactors  far  more 
Ihan  they  can  now  imagine,  for  their 
example  would  l>e  c(»iitagious  and  in  a 
<iivade  improvements  and  extensions  on 
a  large  scale  could  l>c  curried  on. 

With  an  income  of  but  *I5.(H)0  a  vear 
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each  from  the  city,  which  ls  increased  to 
about  $18,UU0  by  careful  financiering,  it 
can  be  seen  that  neither  of  the  great 
parks  of  New  Orleans  has  niucli  money 
to  squander.  Every  cent  must  be  used 
carefully  and  in  the  <litrerent  inetliods  of 
management  ami  expenditure  the  careful 
olxserver  finds  a  marked  illustration  of  the 
great  advantage  that  working  on  a 
definite  plan  has  over  haphazard  im- 
provement. 

In  conclusion  1  have  pleasure  in  say- 
ing thai  1  deem  New  Orleans  as  pro- 
gressive in  the  matter  of  parks  as  most 
northern  cities.  It  is  especially  fortunate 
in  having  a  few  men,  prominent  among 
whom  U  Mr.  Lewis 
Johnson,  who,  re- 
garriless  of  praise  or 
blame,  continue  in 
a  large-hearted,  truly 
[Hit  ri  otic  way  that 
cannot  l>e  too  highly 
apprcciateti  or  <'om- 
mended,  to  work  for 
the  pn-sciit  an<i  fu- 
ture <levelopnient  of 
the  park  system  of 
the  city. 

'l"o  these  gentle- 
men, I  l>eg  to  offer 
the  following  sug^^- 
tions.  Demand, a.sk, 
petition  lai^ly  for 
the  future.  Pledge 
the  city's  credit 
whereicr  p<)ssible  for 
park  pnn»erty.  Ex- 
]H*rience  all  over  tlie 
work!  shows  that  pro- 
perty detlicftted  to 
[Mirk  pnr(>oses  in- 
<n'ascs  the  vahie  of 
all  near-hy  property, 
and  tliereby  enlarges 
the  city's  taxrweipts. 
Parks  are  also  a  leg- 
itimate bait  for  nut- 
sideis.  They  are 
health  and  plea.sure 
producers,  and  that 
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city  is  truly  pro- 
gressive which  duly 
and  fully  considers 
the  health  and  le- 
gitimate pleasure  of 
its  citizens. 

And,  as  soon  as 
possible,  raise  a 
small  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  calling 
upon  several  well- 
known  park  archi- 
tects of  the  country, 
to  come  and  suggest 
a  large  and  far- 
sighted  plan  for  the 
future  development 
of  tlie  park  system, 
parkways  and  con- 
necting boulevards 
for  the  whole  city. 
After  due  delibera- 
tion accept  one  or 
the  other  of  these 
plans,  and  then,  as 
the  ye'ars  pass, 
intelligently  and 
faithfully  work  to 
carry  them  out. 
The  future  will  show 
the  wisdom  of  this 
suggestion.  In 
twenty  years  the 
city  that  follows 
such  a  course  will 
show  such  a  marked  advance  over 
the  city  that  follows  the  present  hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss  method,  and  at 
such    ft    large    saving  of   expense,   that 
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its  wisdom  can  never    again   be    ques- 
tioned. 

George  Whaston  Jameb. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


« 


AARON'S  ROD;"  OR,  GOVERNMENT  BY  FEDERAL 

JUDGES. 


Bt  Hon.  Walter  Ciark,  LL.D., 

Chief  JuBtiee  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  Amendment 
was  passed  solely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  then  lately  emancipated 
ccdored  people.  There  is  the  gravest 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  l^ally  adopted. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  being  used 
for  the  only  purpose  for  which  its  adop- 
tion was  avowedly  urged.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  it  has  been  seized  upon  by 
fdutocratic  and  capitalistic  combinations 
88  a  means  throu^  which  to  nullify  all 
legblative  or  congressional  action  that 
18  not  to  their  lilang.  Adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  negro,  it  has  become  the 
asylum  of  the  millionaire. 

TUs  has  been  easy  work.  The  Fed- 
eral judges  are  not  elective.  The  popular 
will  has  not  only  no  choice  in  their 
8election»  but  as  dieir  tenure  is  for  life, 
popular  sentiment,  however  just  or  strong, 
or  however  indignant  under  just  provoca- 
tion,  is  no  check  upon  their  conduct. 
Of  the  113  United  States  judges,  there 
are  very  few,  who  were  not  cor- 
poration lawyers  before  appointment. 
There  are  stffl  fewer  who  do  not  owe 
their  appointment  to  trust  or  corporation 
influences,  vigorously  exerted  in  their 
behalf.  There  is  not  one  whose  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
plutocratic  Senate,  if  confirmation  had 
been  opposed  by  the  capitalistic  combi- 
nations to  whom  a  majority  of  the 
senators  owe  their  seats. 

Thus  selected,  thus  confirmed,  and 
thus  holding,  the  Federal  judiciary  is 
the  ideal  instrument  of  government  for 
the  plutocracy.  The  powers  assumed 
(without  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  it,  and  indeed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  motion  to  insert  it  was 
four  times  voted  down  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787)  to  declare  any  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional, gave  the  judiciary  the  power, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  a 


process  of  misconstruction  has  given  the 
judges  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  made 
the  colored  people  **  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside."  It  then  adds:  ''No  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privil^es  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.''  The  coloml  people  for  the 
protection  of  whose  rights  die  amend- 
ment was  passed  have  ceased  to  be 
regarded.  •  The  words  ''citizens  of  the 
United  States"  as  now  construed  in 
practice  mean  any  "railroad  or  other 
corporation."  The  words  "due  process 
of  kiw"  have  been  construed  to  embrace 
anything  and  everything,  at  the  will  of 
the  judge. 

Given  a  judiciary  mostly  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  corporation  lawyers 
and  unable  to  put  off  the  preconceived 
opinions  and  bias  received  in  years  of 
contests  at  the  bar;  removed  from  re- 
spect for  popular  judgment  of  their  con- 
duct, however  arbitrary,  by  the  most  un- 
democratic provision  of  life  tenure;  armed 
with  the  self-assumed  power  of  setting 
aside  any  legislation,  whether  State  or 
iPederal,  as  unconstitutional  (of  which 
they  are  sole  judges);  and  of  holding,  at 
their  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure 
anything  that  displeases  them  to  be  "  not 
due  process  of  law,"  the  result  is  that 
the  Federal  judges  possess  an  irrespon- 
sible, unlimited  and  arbitrary  power 
greater  than  any  to  which  Plantagenet, 
Tudor  or  Stuart  ever  aspired. 

Under  skilful  manipulation  the  Fo\w:- 
teenth    AmeiidmetiX.  \k»a   \jfcC5saife  \^^ 
"Aaron's    BicA'      ^fioaX.    «^^wi^    ^^ 
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the  other  rods.  Under  the  construction 
of  the  Federal  Judges,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  effectually  repeals 
both  the  Tenth  Amendment  and  the 
Eleventh, — indeed,  it  reverses  and  re- 
duces to  naught  all  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  made 
that  instrument  one  of  granted  powers 
and  reserved  all  other  powers  to  the 
States  or  the  people  thereof. 

If  the  Federal  judiciary  can,  at  wiU,  hold 
any  act  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  of 
Congress,  to  be  "not  due  process  of  law" 
and  therefore  unconstitutional,  or  can, 
as  a  Federal  judge  in  North  Carolina 
has  done,  enjoin  the  people  of  the  State 
and  its  officials  from  putting  in  force  a 
statute,  which  the  judge  has  not  even 
taken  the  time  or  the  trouble  to  declare 
unconstitutional — in  short,  forbid  them 
to  even  think  about  the  matter  until  he 
shall  have  thought  it  over  and  settled  it, 
— ^then  we  have  found  the  pow  sto  of  the 
old  Greek,  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
political  power. 

Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Story  both 
favored  a  strong  central  government, 
but  they  wrote:  "The  government  of 
the  United  States  can  claim  no  powers 
which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  .  The  powers  actually 
granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly 
given  or  by  necessary  implication."* 

In  the  great  case  of  McCullough  v, 
Maryland,  4  Wheaton  405,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said:  "This  government  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumer- 
ated powers.  The  principle  that  it  can 
exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it 
would  seem  too  apparent  to  have  re- 
quired to  be  enforced  by  all  those  argu- 
ments which  its  enlightened  friends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people, 
found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That  prin- 
ciple is  now  universally  admitted." 

In  Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheaton,  187, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  also  said:  "The 
genius  and  character  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  that  its  action  is  to  be 

♦Storv,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton  326. 
Marsball,  Chief  Justice,  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  Q 
Wheaton  187. 


applied  to  all  the  external  concerns Jof 
the  nation  and  to  those  internal  concerns 
which  affect  the  States  generally;  but 
not  those  which  are  completely  within  a 
particular  State,  which  do  not  affect 
other  States,  and  with  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  some  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  government."  p[^ 

We  may  well  ask,  just  here,  in  view  of 
the  above,  whence  comes  the  power  of  a 
subordinate  Federal  judge  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  a  State  statute  operating 
solely  within  the  States  by  reducing 
railroad  fares  therein.  If  the  statute 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  remedy  is  to  plead  such 
right  in  the  State  Court,  and  if  overruled 
there,  the  remedy  is  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Under 
this  new  right  claimed  of  Government  by 
Federal  Injunction,  any  subordinate 
United  States  judge  can  at  will  and  arbi- 
trarily suspend  the  operation  of  statutes 
enacted  by  the  will  of  a  free  people 
through  their  representatives. 

The  sphere  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  and  its  limits  have  been  settled  and 
marked  out  by  Judge  Marshall  as  above 
quoted.  George  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address  thus  said:  "If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  in  the  mode 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for,  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  over-balance  in  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

And  in  his  first  message  to  Congress, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "To  maintain 
inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States  to  order 
and  control  under  the  Constitution  their 
own  affairs  by  their  own  judgment 
exclusively,  is  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  balance  of  power  on  which 
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There  may  be  some  who  think  that 
the  War  essentially  reversed  the  above 
quoted  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
but  in  Texas  vs.  White,  74  U.  S.  700, 
decided  in  1868,  not  only  after  the  war 
but  after  the  proclamation  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  had 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  held  that  this  was  an 
''indissoluble  union  of  indestructible 
States"  and  that  while  the  success  of 
the  Union  arms  had  settled  that  the 
Union  was  indissoluble,  it  had  in  no 
wise  impaired  the  rights  of  the  States  or 
changed  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  one  possessing  only 
powers  enumerated  and  conferred  by 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  far  from  the  arbitrary  and 
unlimited  powers  now  claimed  by  the 
subordinate  Federal  judges,  which  if 
allowed  will  reduce  the  States  to  be  mere 
geographical  expressions  and  annihilate 
State  l^islatures  and  courts.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  curb  the  power  of  these  self- 
appointed  custodians  of  absolute  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
Federal  courts  below  the  Supreme  Court 
are  created,  and  their  powers  are  con- 
ferred, by  Congress,  which  can  restrict 
or  withdraw  their  powers  and  even 
abolish  such  courts  and  establish  others 
at  will.  Indeed,  in  1802  Congress  did 
abolish  sixteen  circuit  courts.  And  since 
that  time  it  has  abolished  two  district 
courts.  While  the  Supreme  Court  is 
created  by  the  Constitution,  with  specified 
powers,  the  Constitution  adds,  "with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
Those  r^ulations  Congress  prescribed 
in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  which 
Congress  has  amended  often  since.  It 
has  also  increased  or  diminished  the 
number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  at  will. 

The  remedy  is  therefore  (1)  that 
Congress  should  take  from  the  subor- 
dinate Federal  judges  the  power  to 
grant  injunctions  whose  effect  will  be 
to  suspend  anj  act  of  a  State  legislature 


or  Congress.  If  any  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, let  that  be  pleaded  in  the  State 
court,  with  the  right  to  review  by  writ  of 
error  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  That  was  the  time-honored  and 
exclusive  way  till  these  later  days.  (2) 
The  number  of  Federal  District  Judges 
and  Circuit  Judges  should  be  diminished. 
New  districts  are  made  to  furnish  high 
salaries  to  politicians  who  cannot  com- 
mand popular  approval.  (3)  The  best 
remedy  is  to  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  by  a  Constitutional  amendment, 
or  by  a  Constitutional  convention,  which 
shall  make  all  Federal  judges  elective 
for  a  term  of  years, — six,  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  district  judges  could  be 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  in  the 
respective  districts.  The  circuit  judges 
could  be  chosen  in  like  manner  in  each 
circuit.  The  Union  could  be  divided 
into  nine  divisions,  for  each  of  which  a 
Supreme  Court  judge  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  nine  judges  thus  elected  could 
choose  one  of  their  number  Chief  Justice. 

At  present  the  supreme  power  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  but  in  the 
power  of  the  judges,  who  can  set  aside  at 
will  any  expression  of  the  people's  will 
made  through  an  act  of  Congress  or  a 
State  legislature.  These  judges  are  not 
chosen  by  the  people  nor  subject  to 
review  by  them.  This  is  arbitrary  power 
and  the  corporations  have  taken  poss- 
ession of  it  simply  by  naming  a 
majority  of  the  judges.  Congress  can 
curb  this  by  restricting  their  powers  and 
abolishing  some  of  the  districts.  But 
the  only  root  and  branch  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  by  amending 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  method  of 
electing  judges  and  abolishing  the  thor- 
oughly undemocratic  and  dangerous  life 
tenure. 

The  remedy  is  with  the  people  them- 
selves. I  hold  with  that  grand  old 
patriot,  James  Hunter,  who  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alamance  was  lost  declared, 
"I  believe  that  the  people  are  as  much 
master  now  as  ever." 

RoleigH,  N.  C. 
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By  a.  a.  Brown. 


THE  NEAREST  approach  to  a  per- 
fect democracy  attainable  is  a 
government  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
either  by  direct-legislation,  or  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
A  perfect  democracy  was  the  dream 
of  the  founders  of  tiiis  Republic.  A 
plutocracy  representing  vested  interests 
for  vested  interests,  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  the  whole  people,  could  not 
then  have  been  anticipated, — ^the  temper 
of  the  people  being  for  "equality  to  all, 
special  privil^es  to  none."  Now  that 
we  have  gone  adrift,  and  are  floundering 
in  the  rapids  just  above  the  great  cataract 
over  which,  if  we  go,  we  plunge  into  revo- 
lution and  bloodshed,  for  the  millions 
cannot  always  withstand  the  oppression 
of  the  few,  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to 
throw  out  the  ** life-line'*  and  use  our 
utmost  endeavor  to  save  ourselves  from 
the  impending  conflict.  We  need  not 
longer  theorize  on  methods  of  govern- 
ment that  offer  safe  anchorage.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  write  a  thesis  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  government 
I  would  plan;  but  rather  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  a  government  now  in  ex- 
istence, that  has  practically  demon- 
strated, and  is  now  demonstrating  by 
the  enforcement  of  laws  now  on  ite 
statute  books,  that  a  government  for 
the  people,  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people  is  not  only  practical,  but  that  it 
fosters  happiness,  contentment,  pros- 
perity, and  equalizes  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  eliminates  the  national  element 
of  poverty,  and  forbids  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  that  the  many  may 
suffer.  In  a  country  such  as  I  have  in 
mind,  where  the  per  capita  wealth 
represents  the  unparalleled  sum  of 
$1,510  as  against  $36  in  the  United 
States,  if  the  same  l^islative  methods 


were  employed,  there  would  be  such  an 
opportunity  for  concentration  that  a  few 
men  as  conscienceless  as  Rockefeller  or 
Morgan  or  Harriman  or  Ryan,  would 
soon  be  the  complete  masters  of  the 
dominion.  And  yet  in  New  2^1and, 
where  this  vast  wealth  exists,  there  is 
neither  a  millionaire  nor  a  pauper.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not 
great  personal  wealth,  nor  would  I 
mislead  my  readers  into  believing  that 
there  are  no  poor.  There  are  both, 
but  by  a  very  wise  system  of  a  graduated 
income  tax,  and  the  "land  for  settle- 
ments consolidation  act,"  inordinate  con- 
centration of  wealth  is  impossible,  and 
the  necessity  imposed  on  all  men  to 
labor.  There  b  in  truth  not  a  pauper 
in  the  colony,  nor  is  there  a  poorhouse. 
There  are  benevolent  institutions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  very  aged,  the 
helpless  and  the  infirm,  but  an  asylum 
for  the  harboring  of  the  able-bodied 
waster  is  unknown.  He  must  work. 
In  securing  employment  the  govern- 
ment, if  necessary,  will  lend  its  aid; 
but  he  may  not  become  a  charity  charge 
upon  the  community. 

The  test  of  all  proposed  legislation  b 
the  antithesis  of  the  American  test, — 
not  how  wiU  this  act  advance  the  in- 
terests of  a  particular  industry  and 
enable  it  to  roll  the  car  of  Juggernaut 
over  the  masses;  but  how  will  this  act 
effect  the  peoplcy  the  whole  people;  for 
the  function  of  government  is  not  to 
foster  vested  interests,  but  to  protect 
the  helpless,  the  many,  the  weak,  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  selfish,  the 
heartless,  the  strong.  I  stop  in  antici- 
pation to  answer  a  question:  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  capital  will  shun  such  a  land, 
and  either  migrate  or  refuse  to  invest  ? 

My  answer  is  another  question:  Will 
not  industry  and  capital  find  greater 
opportunity  in  a  land  where  wealth  is 
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equally  distributed »  where  every  man 
and  woman  has  a  fair  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  than  in  a  land  where 
the  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  where  the  millions  are 
patrons  of  soup  kitchens  and  charges 
upon  charitable  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations ? 

I  am  asked:  Are  there  not  a  great 
many  peo^de  in  New  2^1and  not  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  the  colony? 
Certainly;  the  great  coal  operators  of 
the  west  coast,  who  would  form  a  com- 
bine and  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
highest  possible  limit,  are  opposed  to 
the  government-ownership  of  coal  mines, 
which,  though  inoperative  now,  are  the 
people's  safety-valve,  for  upon  the  first 
move  of  the  great  private  interests  in 
the  direction  of  a  combine,  the  govern- 
ment will  immediately  open  its  mines 
and  provide  coal  to  the  people  at  cost. 

The  great  British  fire  insurance  com- 
panies are  opposed  to  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand,  for  when  they  formed  an 
association  in  New  Zealand  and  arbi- 
trarily advanced  premiums  30  per  cent, 
to  33  per  cent,  the  government  created 
by  act  of  Parliament  The  State  Fire 
Insurance  department,  wherein  the  state 
undertook  the  writing  of  fire  insurance 
at  rates  lower  than  the  rates  of  the 
British  companies  before  the  advance, 
thus  saving  more  than  j£  150,000  to  the 
peo[de  of  New  Zealand  in  premiums  per 
annum. 

The  land  monopolist  is  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  New  Zealand,  for  he  is  for- 
bidden by  act  of  Parliament  to  hold 
great  areas  to  his  individual  profit,  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings  by 
the  many.  The  government  recognizes 
the  rights  of  the  masses  over  the  vested 
right  of  the  individual. 

Shylock  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
New  2^1and,  for  the  government  will 
lend  money  to  the  settler  under  the 
"Government  advance  to  the  settlers' 
act,"  at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
'people  to  borrow  and  pay;   while  under 


Shylock's  methods  the  people  would 
borrow,  and  then  sacrifice  their  all  to 
the  mercenary  monster  who  would  de- 
mand the  last  pound  of  fiesh. 

The  private  promoter  in  public  utili- 
ties is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand,  for  the  government  holds  that 
all  these  vest  in  the  people  and  that  by 
no  possible  fiat  of  legislative  legerdemain 
can  they  be  vested  in  an  individual; 
they  belong  primarily  to  the  people^  and 
whatever  conveniences  or  benefits  they 
may  yield  by  development  or  use  must 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
Thus  the  government  owns  the  railways, 
— ^the  theory  being  that  railways  are 
"improved  highways"  and  belong  to  the 
people,  as  do  the  highways  and  turn- 
pikes. Dining  cars  are  provided,  and 
meals  are  served  at  two  shillings  or  fifty 
cents,  the  estimated  cost  of  food  and 
service,  a  public  convenience  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  government, 
operated  at  the  cost  of  maintenance  only. 
The  government  (and  by  the  govern- 
ment I  of  course  mean  the  people)  owns 
the  tel^raph  lines,  telephones,  street- 
railways  (with  one  exception),  water- 
works, gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and 
operates  them  upon  an  earning  basis 
that  will  provide  for  the  interest  on  the 
actual  cost  of  construction,  and  a  sinking 
fund  necessary  to  redeem  maturing  bonds. 
There  are  no  "watered  stocks"  nor 
high  salaried  ornamental  figure-heads  to 
provide  for;  thus  all  domestic  telegrams 
of  twelve  words  and  under  are  dispatched 
for  sixpence.  Street-car  fares,  accord- 
ing to  distance  travelled,  are  one  penny, 
two-pence  and  three-pence.  Electric 
light,  gas  and  water  rates  are  too  low  to 
be  considered  a  burden  upon  the  humblest 
family  in  the  colony.  TTiey  are  supplied 
to  the  consumer  in  compliance  with  the 
reasonable  theory  that  electricity,  gas 
and  water  are  tiie  products  of  nature 
and  are  the  common  heritage  of  the 
human  race,  to  the  use  of  which  mankind 
is  entitled  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees 
or  tolls  as  will  pay  for  installalvcvcL^ 
maintenatvee  atA  ^csrnc^. 
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New  Zealand  has  solved  the  problem 
of  industrial  disputes,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs; therefore  it  is  a  land  of  industrial 
peace.  Its  ''Industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  acts/*  were  conceived  and 
enacted  to  the  end  that  the  employer 
might  not  be  tormented  by  discontented 
labor  urged  to  unreasonable  or  captious 
demands  by  the  "walking  delegate," 
and  that  labor  might  be  secure  from  a 
lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
punish  a  real  or  imaginary  grievance 
inflicted  by  one  or  two  agitators.* 

1  here  is  one  striking  novelty  connected 
with  this  l^islation  that  would  arouse 
positive  opposition  in  any  legislature  in 
the  Unit^  States.  It  is  not  intended 
to  reflect  discredit  upon  an  honorable 
and  learned  profession,  but  it  is  intended 
to  avoid  all  l^al  technicalities  that 
operate  to  increase  costs,  confuse  issues 
or  prolong  litigation,  and  the  court  has 
so  construed  this  section  that  the  com- 
plaint, the  answer  and  all  pleading  must 

*The  following  explanatory  facts  relating  to  this 
legislation  may  Be  of  value  to  serious  students  of 
social  conditions  in  America : 

Under  the  act,  "employer"  includes  "persons, 
firms,  companies,  and  corporations  employmg  one 
or  more  workers."  "Worker"  means  any  person 
of  any  age,  of  either  sex,  employed  by  any  employer 
to  do  any  skilled  or  unskilled  manual  or  clerical 
work  for  hire  or  reward." 

"Industry"  means  "any  business,  trade,  manu- 
facture, undertaking,  caUins  or  employment  in 
which  workers  are  employed.  * 

"Industrial  dispute'  means  "any  dispute  arising 
between  one  or  more  employers  and  one  or  more 
industrial  unions  or  associations  of  workers  in  rela- 
tion to  industrial  matters." 

"Industrial  matters"  means  "all  matters  affect- 
ing or  relating  to  work  done,  or  to  be  done  by 
workers,  or  tne  privileges,  rights  and  duties  of 
employers  or  workers  in  any  industry,  not  involving 
questions  which  are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings for  an  indictable  offence:  and  without 
limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  definitions, 
includes  all  matters  relating  to — 

(a)  "The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of 
workers,  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  price 
paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of  such  employ- 
ment; 

(b)  "The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  quali- 
fication, or  status  of  workers,  and  the  mode,  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment; 

(c)  "The  employment  of  children  or  young 
persons,  or  of  any  person  or  persons,  in  any  in- 
dustry, or  the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to  employ  any 
particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 

therein; 


be  prepared  by  the  parties  interested, 
in  their  own  simple  phraseology,  free 
from  legal  verbiage.  The  object  the 
court  ]ceeps  in  view  is  to  open  die  court 
to  the  humblest  citizen  as  well  as  to  the 
most  influential  and  powerful. 

"  No  barrister  or  solicitor,  whether  act- 
ing under  a  power  of  attorney  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  allowed  to  appear  or  be 
heard  before  a  Board,  or  any  conmiittee 
thereof,  unless  all  the  parties  to  the  ref- 
erence expressly  consent  thereto.  .  .  . 

"The  court  shall  consist  of  three 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

"Of  the  three  members  of  the  court, 
one  shall  be  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tihe  industrial  unions  of 
employers,  and  one  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  industrial  unions  of  workers. 
The  third  shall  be  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  shall  be  President  of 
the  Court. 

"The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  for 

(d)  "The  daim  of  members  of  an  industrial 
union  of  employ^  to  preference  of  service  from 
unemployed  members  of  an  industrial  imion  of 
workers; 

(e)  "The  daim  of  members  of  industrial  unions 
of  workers  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  non- 
members; 

(f)  "Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any 
industry,  either  generally  or  in  the  particular 
district  affected. 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  sodety 
consisting  of  not  less  than  two  persons  in  the  case  of 
employers,  or  seven  in  the  case  of  workers,  lawfuUy 
assodated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  further- 
ing the  interests  of  employers  or  workers  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  specined  industry  or  industries 
in  New  Zealand,  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial 
union  under  this  act. 

"The  effect  of  registration  shall  be  to  render  the 
industrial  union,  and  all  persons  who  are  members 
thereof  at  the  time  of  registration,  or  who  after  such 
registration  become  members  thereof,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  this  act  given  to  a  Board  and  the 
court  respectivelv,  and  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  boimd  by 
the  rules  of  the  industrial  union  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  membership. 

"An  industrial  dispute  may  rdate  dther  to  the 
industry  in  which  the  party  by  whom  the  (Uspute 
is  referred  for  settlement  to  a  Board  or  the  court, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  is  engaged  or  concerned, 
or  to  any  industry  related  thereto. 

"Every  industnal  agreement  shall  be  for  a  term 
to  be  specified  therein,  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  making  therec^.  .  .  .  *' 
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the  settlement  and  determination  of  any 
industrial  dispute  referred  to  it  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

I  have  now  indicated  something  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  personnel  of 
the  court,  and  its  jurisdiction.  Let  me 
add  that  in  all  things  it  has  all  the  powers 
of  a  court:  to  enforce  attendance  of 
witnesses,  take  evidence  on  oath,  and 
its  findings  or  judgments  carry  all  the 
force  of  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  may  enforce  its  judgments 
in  like  manner.  Any  violation  of  its 
findings,  either  by  employer  or  employ^, 
constitutes  "contempt  of  court"  and 
may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  at  the  option  of  the 
President  of  the  Court. 

Just  one  word  more  as  to  the  benefi- 
cent results  of  this  legislation. 

The  employer  is  guaranteed  in  the 
stabQity  of  his  labor;  he  can  plan  and 
contract  for  future  deliveries  or  work 
within  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
know  positively  that  his  labor  may  not 
and  cannot  handicap  him  with  a  demand 
for  new  conditions;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  labor  is  assured  of  employment 
without  a  change  in  hours  or  wages 
within  a  term  of  three  years;  and  from 
my  personal  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  the  act,  I  can  testify  that  neither 
employer  nor  employe  would  sanction 
for  a  moment  its  ^repeal. 

New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  a  "worker"  can  buy 
his  home  from  the  government  practi- 
cally without  money,  pay  nothing  for  it, 
secure  a  title  to  it,  and  have  money  left 
when  the  fee  is  conveyed  to  him.  Let 
me  fllustrate  this  seeming  paradox  in 
financiering. 

A  "worker"  under  the  act  means 
every  person,  male  or  female,  who  is 
employed  in  work  of  any  kind  or  in 
manual  labor,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
his  application  is  not  in  receipt  of  more 
than  ope  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds 
per  annum  ($15.00  per  week).  Ordi- 
narily such  an  one  pays  the  landlord 
from   ten   to   fifteen   per   cent,    on   the 


landlord's  investment  in  some  tenement 
house  or  unsuitable  dwelling.  Now, 
the  government  holds  to  the  position 
that  this  tenant  would  be  a  better  citizen, 
would  be  more  loyal  and  contented,  if 
he  had  a  home — a  freehold.  To  this 
end  the  government  will  build  for  him 
a  "worker's"  dwelling  which  he  may 
acquire  by  a  life  insurance  policy. 

That  b:  "He  shall  pay  a  rent  which 
shall  be  payable  monthly,  and  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  capital  value  of  the  worker's 
dwelling"  (being  five  per  centum  for 
rent  and  one  per  centum  for  deprecia- 
tion) "  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  insuring 
the  dwelling  from  fire  at  its  full  insurable 
value."  This  will  leave  him  the  other 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  that  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  a  landlord,  to  be  used  in 
paying  premiums  in  the  Government 
life  insurance  department  for  the  amount 
of  the  "capital  value  of  the  worker's 
dwelling,"  this  policy  to  be  an  endow- 
ment contract  extending  over  a  period 
of  25  or  S2  years,  so  that  the  premiums 
are  very  light.  Should  the  insured  die 
after  the  payment  of  the  first  premium, 
his  death  matures  the  policy  and  the 
freehold  vests  in  the  widow.  Should 
he  die  at  any  further  period  of  the  life 
of  the  policy,  the  freehold  vests  in  the 
widow,  together  with  the  dividends 
earned  on  the  policy,  and  should  the 
insured  live  to  the  maturity  of  the  policy, 
he  receives  from  the  government  the 
dividends  earned  on  the  policy,  which 
amount  to  nearly  as  great  a  sum  as  all 
the  premiums  paid,  the  government 
taking  the  face  of  the  contract  only. 

Or:  the  "worker"  may  acquire  the 
freehold  "by  monthly  payments  over  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the 
capital  value  (being  five  per  centum  for 
rent,  one  per  centum  for  depreciation, 
and  two  per  centum  for  capital  value)." 

Or:  "By  monthly  payments  over  a 
period  of  forty-one  years,  at  the  rate  of 
six  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum, 
on   the   cap\t&.V  nAm^   ^Jc^vw^  Vss«  \«t 
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centum  for  rent,   one  per  centum  for  expressed   in  the  happy  smSes   of  the 

depreciation,  and  one  and  one-half  per  recipient  who  by  this  act  continues  to 

centum  capital  value)."  be  an  independent  citizen,  for  whom  a 

Under  the  operation  of  this  act  it  may  charitable  institution  has  no  terrors,  and 
be  readily  seen  that  it  is  an  effectual  bar  the  stigma  of  an  'Snmate"  does  not 
to  excessive  demands  from  the  landlord  attach.  By  this  act,  their  declining 
for  rents,  and  opens  the  door  for  every  years  are  tempered  with  a  just  recogni- 
" worker"  to.  provide  a  home  for  his  tion  of  a  grateful  state  so  governed  that 
widow  in  the  event  of  his  death,  or  to  want  shall  never  be  felt  by  its  deserving 
acquire  a  home  for  himself  in  the  event  wards  who  have  lived  honorable  lives, 
of  his  living  for  a  given  term.  Thus  who  have  buffeted  with  the  storms  of 
we  see  New  Zealand  developing  into  a  life's  struggle,  and  have  failed,  but  who 
land  of  home-owners;  the  '"landless"  have  done  their  share  toward  nation- 
are  disappearing;    a  landed  aristocracy  building. 

is  impossible,  and  poverty  is  practically  I  have  said  that  Shylock  was  opposed 

unknown.  to  the  laws  of  New  Zealand,  and  why 

The    first    "Act    to    provide    old-age  not?    The  government  stands  between 

pensions"  placed  upon  any  statute  book  the  "settlers"  or  farmers  and  the  usurer, 

in  the  world  declared  that:    "Whereas  Under    the    "Government    advance    to 

it   is    equitable   that   deserving   persons  settlers"  act  it  may  loan  money  to  the 

who  during  the  prime  of  life  have  helped  farmer  at  five  per  centum  per  annum, 

to  bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  colony  secured  by  mortgage,  of  course,  and  so 

by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  open  up  provided  with  saf^uards  that  the  gov- 

its  resources  by  their  labor  and  skill,  emment  may  be  thoroughly  secured  and 

should  receive  from  the  colony  a  pension  the  mortagor  relieved  from  the  despotism 

in  their  old  age,"  etc.     This  act,  however,  of    the    "money-lender."     Such    loans 

did  not  apply  to  all  persons  of  the  full  from  the  government  may  be  repaid  in 

age  of  sixty-five,  for  there  were  many  seventy-three    half-yearly    installments, 

limitations  as  to  income,  residence,  char-  but  to  encourage  thrift  and  frugality  the 

acter,  criminal  record,  value  of  ac(;umu-  government    offers    a    premium    in    the 

lated  property,  etc.    The  act  refers  to  shape  of  a  rebate  of  a  certain  portion  of 

the  aged  whose  record  through  life  is  the     interest,     and     other     concessions 

an  honorable  one,  and  whose  necessities,  measured  by  the  time  the  loan  has  been 

when  the  infirmities  of  years  have  crept  shortened  by  the  mortgagor, 

upon    them,    demand    some   assistance;  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  fees 

and  who  better  able  to  give  this  than  the  for  granting  loans,  preparing  mortgage, 

colony  to  which  they  have  contributed  perusing  title  and  roistering  the  mortgage, 

so  much  in  building^  it  up  ?    The  amount  „         ^          ,                    ,„,.,* 

J,,,                ...,,*             ,               -11  For  an  advance  of —                        The  total  fees  ar»— 

of  the  pension  is  eighteen  pounds  provided       £250  (S1.200) £0   78.  6d.  or  si.87 

per  year,  diminished  by  one  pound  for  fggls  ^fS:::::.::::::::.:  8}£:S:2J  ifs 

every  complete  pound  of  income  above  2.000^3:000... ::.::::::.:    1  ul  m!  S   q*.!? 
thirty-four    pounds.*    It    wfll    thus    be 

seen  that  the  government  provides  the  The  system  of  the  New  Zealand  gov- 

difference  between  income  and  fifty-two  emment  is,  to  carry  its  operations  so 

pounds  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  one  near  to  the  body  of  the  people  that  all 

pound  per  week,  the  conditions  applying  the    people    shall    come    into    personal 

to  husband  and  wife  alike.     Were  you  contact    with    the    machinery    of    the 

ever  opposed  to  such  a  gratuity  from  a  political  life  of  the  colony.    Thus,  the 

government  to  its  deserving  aged,  you  post-offices  are  created  government  sav- 

would    but   need    to   see   the   gratitude  ings  banks,  and  as  the  people  are  coming 

*Qne  pound  ^terliiig  is  the  equivalent  of  $4.87.  into  touch  daily  with  the  post-office,  the 
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fact  that  they  are  a  national  depository 
for  savings,,  encourages  thrift  by  the 
psychological  law  of  suggestion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  savings 
bank  accounts  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  Statistics 
show  that  every  3.31  persons  in  New 
Zealand  is  a  depositor  in  the  National 
Savings  Bank;  in  other  words,  if  it  be 
true  that  an  average  famQy  numbers 
five  persons,  we  see  tfiat  there  are  neariy 
two  savings  bank  accounts  for  each 
family  in  the  colony,  and  the  average 
account  represents  £S^y  or  $160. 

In  the  pajmient  of  taxes  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply;  they  may  be  paid  into  the 
money-order  department  of  the  local 
post-office,  thence  transmitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Taxes  at  Wellington. 
Thus,  again  the  government  is  brought 
into  close  proximity  to  the  people,  and 
they  learn  to  feel  that  they  are  the  people 
and  that  the  public  officers  are  public 
servants  performing  a  public  duty,  rather 
than  political  despots  dominating  the 
will  of  the  people. 


Again,  the  government  comes  into 
the  very  closest  possible  relationship  to 
the  people  through  the  office  of  Public 
Trustee,  who  is  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  Public  Trusts.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  estates  of  all  persons  who 
die  intestate,  and  as  executor  of  estates 
wherein  the  **  Public  Trust"  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  wiU,  this  office  serves  the 
people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
estate. 

The  uninformed  no  less  than  the 
subsidized  press  may  loudly  echo  the 
phrases  of  ike  paid  agents  of  privileged 
interests  and  clamor  against  practical 
measures  that  foster  a  genuine  democ- 
racy; but  1^  personal  experience  under 
the  beneficent  influences  of  such  a 
government  will  teach  the  open-minded 
student  of  political  economy  that  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people  is  the  richest  heritage 
bequeathed  to  a  free  and  intelligent 
people. 

A.  A.  Brown. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


IDEALISM:     A  SKETCH.     PART  II.     KANT'S  DOCTRINE 

THAT  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IS  BOTH  THE  CREATOR 

AND  LAW-GIVER  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE. 

By  Judge  L.  H.  Jones. 


ACCORDING  to  Kant,  "the  three 
stages  of  intelligence  may  be 
called  sense-perception,  understanding, 
reason.  In  man,  ihe  being  intermediate 
between  the  animal  and  Grod,  all  three 
are  to  be  found;  while  the  animal 
possesses  sense-perception  alone»  Grod 
reason  alone.  Sense-perception  is  the 
capacity  of  receiving  sensations,  the 
receptivity  for  affections.  .  .  .  The  forms 
ot  receptivity  are  space  and  time;  the 
product  of  sense-perception,  a  plurality 
ct  perceptions  in  space  and  time.  .  .  .  " 


The  understanding  ''introduces  law  and 
systematic  connection  among  individual 
perceptions.  The  product  of  sense-per- 
ception and  understanding  together  is 
the  system  of  nature,  arranged  in  space 
and  time  in  conformity  with  law  as 
[physical]  science  presents  it  to  us. 
Reason  is  the  faculty  of  passing  beyond 
the  empirical  world  to  the  supersensuous ; 
its  product  is  the  ideal  world,  the  mundus 
inteUigibilis,  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  form  of  the  divine  thou(^h.t  tb^X.  >& 
employed  m  \hft  vtk>3a\>Anii  ^\  c»&\«asifc  Na^ 
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the  form  of  ideas  immanent  in  it.  Human 
reason  is  only  a  feeble  reflection  of  the 
absolute  reason."* 

**We  may  now  appreciate  the  final 
meaning  of  the  notion  of  the  mundus 
sensihilis  and  inteUigibUis,  The  world 
is  intelligible  for  the  divine  understanding, 
the  inteUectus  archetyjmSy  and  it  is  com- 
pletely included  in  God*s  thought.  It  is 
therefore  in  itself  an  ideal  unity;  the 
mundua  noumenon  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
an  existing  system  of  ideas.  The  reality 
presented  to  the  human  intellect  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  sensible  and  phenomenal; 
the  world  of  divine  ideas  manifests  itself 
to  it  as  a  sensuous,  changing,  corporeal 
world  in  motion,  which  it  laboriously 
and  imperfectly  strives  to  master,  not  by 
means  of  pure  thought,  but  by  experi- 
ence, "f 

"These  ideas  seem  to  lead  to  a  pan- 
theistic view.  But  that  is  not  Kant's 
meaning.  .  .  .  God  is  the  unitary  prin- 
ciple that  fashions  things,  but  is  not 
merged  in  things.  The  relation  of  God 
to  things  is  perhaps  intelligible  through 
the  relation  of  the  understanding  to 
concepts.  Concepts  are  in  the  under- 
standing and  {the  understanding  is  in  the 
concepts,  but  it  is  not  identified  with 
them.  It  is  not  the  sum-total  of  them, 
but  their  presupposition,  the  principle 
by  means  of  which  they  are  posited. 
Thus  God  is  the  supraraundane  principle, 
by  means  of  which  *  the  natures  of  things,' 
existing  ideas  or  things-in-themseves, 
are  posited.  Obviously,  this  does  not 
include  bodies,  which  are  nothing  but 
the  representation  of  things  in  our  sense- 
perception.  That  which  God  creates  is 
the  intelligible  world,  the  world  of 
noumena. 

"This  differentiation  of  God  from  the 
world — not  from  the  corporeal  world  of 
phenomena,  which  does  not  exist  at  all 
for  him,  but  from  the  intelligible  world 
— is  merely  touched  upon  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason^  but  is  often  discussed  in 
the  Lectures.'^X 

*Paulsen's  Hard,  pp.  152-3. 
t/lwi„  p.  153, 
//^W.,  pp,  26^-S. 


"The  notion  of  the  world  of  appear- 
ance, of  the  mundus  sensibUis,  with 
which  the  critical  period  starts  out, 
implies  as  a  necessary  correlate  the 
notion  of  a  real  world  that  appears. 
Without  this,  the  idea  of  the  phenomenal 
would  be  meaningless.  "§ 

"In  reflecting  critically  on  its  own 
nature  and  limits,  the  understanding 
recognizes  that  there  is  an  absolute 
reality  beyond  the  world  of  sense.  And 
now  the  spirit  (which  is  something  more 
than  the  understanding)  claims,  as  a 
moral  being,  to  be  a  member  of  this 
absolute  reality,  and  defines  the  nature 
of  this  reality  through  its  own  essence." 
In  other  words,  "that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  the  spirit."  (John,  3:6.) 
"This  is  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  primacy 
of  the  practical  reason  over  the  theoret- 
ical."|| 

"  *  The  transcendental  philosophy,' 
ICant  says,  *  has  for  its  object  the  found- 
ing of  a  metaphysic  whose  purpose,  as 
the  chief  end  of  pure  reason,  is  intended 
to  lead  reason  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sensible  world  to  the  field  of  the  super- 
sensible.' And  he  repeatedly  defines 
metaphysics  as  a  science  *of  advancing 
from  knowledge  of  the  sensible  to  that  of 
the  super-sensible.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 
trans  physicam  gives  the  direction  to 
Kant's  whole  thought;  the  mundus  in- 
telligibilis  is  its  goal.  The  first  step 
towards  it  is  the  transcendental  idealism. 
By  means  of  the  principle  of  the  ideality 
of  space  and  time,  it  establishes  the 
ideality  of  matter.  The  corporeal  world 
is  nothing  hut  phenomenal^  and  sense- 
perceptions  are  the  material  out  of  which 
it  is  feiAift."1[      — 1  ^.^  -^-^^      y/ 

Kant's  position  that  the  human  mind 
produces  material  nature  and  prescribes 
its  laws  is  further  brought  out  and 
emphasized  in  Professor  Eckoff's  intro- 
duction to  the  Dissertation  of  1770,  as 
follows:  "The  reply  of  Kant  to  Hume, 
in  which  the  Konigsberg  philosopher 
makes  causality  a  ^function  of  the  under- 

ilbid.,  p.  154. 
yPaulsen,  p.  6. 
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standing  'is  of  the  profaundest  significance. 
The  proclamation  of  the  human  mind  as 
the  law-giver  of  nature  marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  whole  history  of  metaphysics. 
Kant  was  the  first  who  dared  to  say:  it 
may  sound  exaggerated  and  absurd  to  say 
that  the  understanding  is  the  source  both  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  unity  of  nature.  It  is 
correct^  nevertheless,  and  accords  with 
experience." 

Now  Jesus  proved  by  practical  appli- 
cation the  ideality  of  both  space  and 
matter,  as,  by  disappearing  suddenly 
from  those  about  him,  by  passing  bodQy 
through  closed  doors;  and,  on  the  lake, 
when  the  disciples,  because  of  adverse 
winds  had  been  rowing  all  night  and 
were  yet  a  long  way  from  the  shore, 
Jesus  coming  to  them  walking  on  the 
water  was  received  into  the  boat  and, 
John  adds,  "Immediately  the  ship  was 
at  the  land  whither  they  went."  (John, 
6: 21.)  Jesus  knew  the  ideality  of  space 
or  distance  and  the  knowing  of  this 
truth  freed  him  and  those  with  him  from 
the  limitations  which  a  mistaken  belief 
in  the  reality  of  distance  had  imposed 
upon  them.  In  the  same  way  he  over- 
came other  human  concepts,  falsely 
called  laws  of  nature,  as  by  quieting  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  by  simply  knowing 
that  such  turbulence  is  not  a  manifesta- 
tion of  real  nature  but  of  the  mortal  or 
human  mind.  Inasmuch  as  the  human 
mind  prescribes  the  laws  of  nature 
(so-called),  the  setting  aside  of  any  such 
law  by  the  divine  Mind  does  not  involve 
a  conflict  of  laws  but  merely  the  assertion 
of  real  law  as  against  unreal  law.  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles  not  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  law  but  by  the  assertion  of  real 
law,  the  law  of  reality,  of  the  real  uni- 
verse, the  mundns  intelligibilis. 

The  same  logical  necessity  which 
drove  Kant  to  the  conclusion  that  God 
did  not  create  and  does  not  know  of  the 
sensible  or  physical  universe,  compels 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to 
physical  man  and  his  material  conscious- 
ness. Grod  did  not  create  and  does  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  such  man. 


for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  no 
such  man  or  consciousness  has  real 
existence.  If  any  such  man  or  con- 
sciousness really  existed  Grod  would 
certainly  know  of  it.  But  neither  sense- 
perception  nor  the  human  understanding 
which  alone  construct  the  sensible  uni- 
verse so-called  is,  according  to  Kant, 
attributable  to  Gkxi.  God  is  the  pure 
practical  Reason;  and  man,  the  only 
real  man,  being  the  image  and  likeness, 
however  feeble,  of  this  pure  Reason,  has 
likewise  neither  sense-perception  nor 
sense-consciousness.'  There  is  no  gain- 
saying this  conclusion  as  to  man,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy;  it 
has  its  warrant  in  the  whole  Kantian 
system,  with  Plato  looming  large  above 
the  horizon  of  a  distant  past.  A  thing 
can  not  be  said  to  have  real  being  which 
is  not  known  to  Gtxl.  The  only  way  to 
have  real  being  is  to  be  known  of  God, 
to  be  an  idea  of  the  practical  Reason. 
But  the  carnal  man  or  consciousness  *'  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be"  (Rom.,  8:7);  that  is,  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  or  categories  of 
divine  knowing  and  therefore  can  neither 
know  the  ideas  of  pure  Reason  nor  be 
known  as  an  idea  of  pure  Reason,  and 
has  therefore  no  real  being. 

Thus,  as  with  other  phenomena  so 
with  man:  "Space  itself,  however,  as 
well  as  time,  and  with  them  all  phe- 
nomena, are  not  things  by  themselves, 
but  representations,  and  can  not  exist 
outside  our  mind;  and  even  the  internal 
sensuous  intuition  of  our  mind  (as  an 
object  of  consciousness)  which  is  repre- 
sented as  determined  by  the  succession 
of  diflFerent  states  in  time,  is  not  a  real 
self,  as  it  exists  by  itself,  or  what  is 
called  the  transcendental  subject,  but  a 
phenomenon  only,  given  to  the  sensibility 
of  this  to  us  unknown  being."* 

And  again:  "The  logical  nature, 
understanding  and  reason,  is  really  the 
ego-in-itself,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
time  and  space  belong  merely  to  sen- 
tiency,  to  the  sense  representatloiv  o^  ^feiR. 

*CTiJdq[UA  of  Pure  ReoMfa^  v  ^^* 
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ego,  which  as  phenomenal  can  pass 
away  (at  death).  But  there  remains  the 
ego  as  a  pure  thinking  essence,  free  from 
space  and  time,  a  spaceless  and  timeless 
pure  thinking  spirit."* 

Through  his  doctrine  of  the  correlation 
of  the  mundus  sennbilis  and  the  mundus 
intelliffibilis  and  the  unity  of  experience 
which  it  suggests,  ICant  was  naturally 
led  to  differentiate  between  the  sense 
consciousness-in-general  and  the  psycho- 
logical consciousness  or  individual  re- 
flection of  the  consciousness-in-general  in 
individual  experience.  Ernest  Bax  in 
his  preface  to  the  Prolegomena  mentions 
this  as  Kant's  greatest  service.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  the  mortal  or  human 
mind — ^the  sense-mind,  so  to  speak — 
seeks  to  counterfeit  the  unity,  or  oneness 
of  divine  Mind  or,  as  ICant  puts  it,  the 
practical  Reason;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  offers  a  helpful  theory  on  which  to 
work  out  of  our  false  sense  of  the  reality 
of  matter.  That  which  Kant  refers  to 
as  "the  unity  of  experience"  and  "the 
progressive  possibility  of  experience," 
John  Stuart  Mill  utilizes  under  the 
expression  "Permanent  Possibility  of 
Sensations"  as  his  definition  of  matter. 
"  Matter,"  he  says,  "  then,  may  be  defined 
a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation. 
If  I  am  asked  whether  I  believe  in  matter, 
I  ask  whether  the  questioner  accepts 
this  definition  of  it.  If  he  does,  I 
believe  in  matter:  and  so  do  all  Ber- 
keleians.  In  any  other  sense  than  this, 
I  do  not."t  Now,  to  reduce  a  thing  to  a 
mere  possibility,  however  permanent  the 
possibility,  certainly  robs  it  of  every 
quality  as  a  material  substance;  further- 
more, a  sensation  being  a  mental  state,  a 
possibility  of  sensations  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  possibility  of  mental  states. 
Moreover,  under  the  magic  of  Mill's 
discriminating  thought,  this  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation  is  further  re- 
solved into  merely  a  belief  of  a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation;    and  with  this 

^Paulsen's  Kant,  p.  185. 

t£a:am,  of  Sir  Wm,  Ham,  Phil,,  I..  «4S. 


belief  as  a  background  or  substratum  the 
human  mind,  according  to  Mill,  con- 
structs its  external  or  material  world. 

This  consciousness-in-general  means 
that  universal  empirical  (mortal-mind) 
consciousness,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  possibility  of  con- 
sciousness, which  embraces  in  potentiality 
all  sensations,  or  rather,  all  sense  exp^- 
ence,  which,  under  any  conceivable 
condition  of  normality,  is  possible  to  the 
human  race,  excluding  such  modifica- 
tions of  experience  as  may  be  due  to  the 
peculiar  organism  of  the  individual. 
Sense  phenomena  have  not  actuality 
except  as  they  are  perceived  in  some 
individual  consciousness;  but  althou^ 
they  may  not  be  actually  present  at  some 
particular  moment  in  the  consciousness 
of  any  individual,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tinue, not  as  phenomena,  but  as  a 
possibility  of  becoming  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  connected,  uni- 
versal, empirical  experience.  When, 
therefore.  Christian  Science  teaches  that 
the  objects  of  material  nature  exist  in 
mind  only,  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  this  or  that  individual 
subjectively  for  existence,  but  that  they 
exist,  in  belief,  as  a  continuing  poten- 
tiality in  universal  mortal  mind,  subject 
to  be  actualized  in  individual  experiooce 
whenever  a  normal  occasion  for  such 
actualization  shall  arise.  Which  means 
nothing  more  than  that  mortal  mind 
claims  to  imitate  the  processes  of  divine 
Mind. 

These  views  should  help  to  relieve  our 
thought  of  the  crude  notions  of  work- 
manship which  in  the  early  period  of  our 
development  we  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  idea  of  creation.  We  think  of  Grod 
as  making  things  like  a  human  artifica*, 
and  even  as  going  outside  of  Himsdf 
for  material  out  of  which  to  make  His 
wares.  But  as  our  minds  develop  under 
the  discipline  of  reflective  thought,  we 
begin  to  realize  that  creation  could  not 
be  a  less  excellent  act  tikan  the  Fatiiier's 
Self-realization,  the  realization  of  His 
own  Self-sufficient  nature  and  identity. 
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One  finds  rest  in  the  thought  that  crea- 
tion is  simply  the  Grood  realizing  or 
expressing  His  blessedness,  giving  ob- 
jectivity to  His  ideals  in  images,  ideas, 
or  living  forms  of  beauty.  Tlie  highest 
of  these  ideas  is  of  course  Grod's  act  of 
Self-consciousness,  Grod's  thought,  idea, 
or  consciousness  of  Himself,  which  is 
individual  in  as  much  as  it  expresses 
God's  consciousness  of  His  own  indi- 
viduality, which  is  compound  in  as  much 
as  it  embraces  all  other  ideas,  or  the 
whole  creative  thought,  and  which,  being 
the  expressed  image,  ideal  or  likeness  of 


Grod  Himself,  is,  therefore,  Man.  Thus, 
the  reflective  or  conceptual  activity  and 
identity  of  Mind  (Grod's  conception  of 
Himsdf)  is  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Hfa  originative  or  creative  activity;  *and 
Grod  is  AU-in-All,  both  noumenon  and 
phenomena.  As  Mrs.  Eddy  says  in  the 
Christian  Science  text-book.  Science  and 
Health,  vnth  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  pages 
114-10:  "In  Science,  Mind  is  one, 
including  noumenon  and  phenomena, 
Grod  and  His  thoughts." 

L.  H.  Jones. 
Lotdsville,  Ky. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  PRESENT-DAY 
CIVILIZATION:    A  CRITICISM, 

William  Jackson  Armstrong. 


POLITICAL  economy,  though  known 
in  former  times,  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  a  science  for  much  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  A  wise  man  named 
Smith  stated  its  laws  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

This  science  assumes  that  there  is 
enough  work  in  this  world  for  every  man 
and  woman;  that  they  can  always  find 
this  work  near  at  hand;  that  there  will 
always  be  enough  products  of  human 
labor — ^food,  shelter  and  clothing — ^to  go 
round — and  never  too  few  or  too  many; 
for  a  mysterious  thing  called  **  Supply 
and  Demand"  attends  to  all  that.  This 
science  assumes  that  there  will  never  be 
too  few  or  too  many  laborers  in  one  kind 
of  work;  because  if  there  are  too  few, 
the  products  of  that  work  wiU  become 
scarce  and  dear,  and  the  wages  high,  and 
other  laborers  will  come  in;  if  there  are 
too  many,  the  products  of  the  work  will 
become  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  wages 
low,  and  laborers  will  go  into  some  other 
occupation  where  there  is  greater  de- 
mand— that    another    mysterious    thing 


called  "Freedom  of  Contract"  wiU  take 
care  of  all  that. 

That  science  tells  us  that  competition 
in  each  industry,  and  between  the  various 
industries,  will  keep  the  price  of  products 
reasonable  and  the  profits  of  the  various 
industries  uniform  and  equitable,  giving 
each  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  life. 

The  scheme  of  this  beautiful  science, 
when  they  had  worked  out  all  its  mys- 
terious details, — capital,  wages,  profit, 
rent,  interest,  etc., — ^they  called  by  an 
elegant  French  name,  laissez  faire — the 
philosophy  of  "let-alone"  or  "let-go." 
They  asserted  that  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
and  that  it  was  the  only  science  that 
would  afford  liberty  and  happiness  to 
humanity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in 
this  splendid  and  elaborate  science. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  has 
not  been  entirely  escaped  by  its  mys- 
terious doctrines.  The  study  of  tisftsy^ 
doctrines  has  \>tow^\.  «u  ^gt^aX  ^^s^^  A 
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knowledge  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
insanity  into  this  world.  There  must 
always  be  some  insanity  in  anjrthing 
which  is  respectable.  This  science  is 
respectable,  but  it  is  not  fascinating. 

Political  economy  is  believed  in  im- 
plicitly by  a  great  many  English  and 
American  college  professors.  That  set- 
tles its  social  status.  Inside  of  some  of 
these  institutions  called  universities,  where 
they  teach  theology,  astronomy  and  dead 
languages,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  professors  get  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year;  the  students  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  comfortable  families,  where 
supply  and  demand  are  always  equal, 
and  laissez  faire  works  like  a  charm. 

Independently  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Smith's  theory  of  political  economy, 
invented  before  the  discovery  of  steam- 
power  and  electricity,  is  fit  to  be  the 
monument  of  the  genius  of  any  man. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  do  in  his  time. 
I  speak  of  it  reverently. 

But  this  theory  called  laissez  faire, 
placed  in  practice  on  American  soil 
consecrated  a  century  ago  to  equal 
rights,  has  created  in  that  century  a 
vast  result  of  human  inequality.  It 
has  distorted  the  just  conditions  of 
social  life.  It  has  estranged  classes  of 
citizens.  It  has  placed  the  wages  of 
toil  in  the  hands  of  idleness.  It  has 
made  Cunning  a  prince  and  Honesty  a 
pauper.  It  has  made  Industry  a  slave 
to  feed  Indolence  as  a  parasite.  It  has 
written  despair  over  the  doorways  of 
millions  of  homes.  It  has  dwarfed 
Childhood  with  premature  toil.  It  has 
filled  the  breast  of  Labor  with  discon- 
tent, and  the  streets  of  cities  with  the 
tramp  of  soldiers  in  times  of  peace.  It 
has  placed  manufacture  under  the  sur- 
veillance and  protection  of  hired  detectives 
— the  Pinkertons  and  the  police.  It  has 
laid  the  dead  hand  of  debt  on  the  plough- 
man, and  pawned  the  lands  of  the  West 
to  the  princes  of  the  East.  It  has  given 
to  millionaire  gamblers  and  railroad 
monarchs  the  power  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  the  wheat  Gelds  of  the  prairies,  and 


''with  a  stroke  of  a  pen  to  make  famine 
crouch  in  the  streets  of  our  cities."  It 
has  made  tender  women  toil  for  the 
pittance  of  beggars,  or  flee  to  prostitu- 
tion for  bread.  It  has  made  the  an- 
archist and  the  tramp.  It  has  handed 
over  to  merciless  corporations  the  gigantic 
industries  of  the  nation,  to  unseat  the 
will  and  debauch  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  itself.  It  has  enfeebled  the  sense 
of  national  honor.  It  has  made  pillage 
for  private  greed  of  the  resources  of  a 
mighty  and  generous  people.  It  has 
kidnapped  for  monopoly  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  laissez  faire  in  unrestricted 
play  on  American  soil  for  a  century!  It 
has  shown  this  nation,  which  began  in 
liberty  a  century  ago,  of  the  power  of 
volition — ^the  Delilah  to  the  American 
giant.  In  the  streets  of  our  cities,  on 
election  days,  the  vote  of  an  American 
sovereign  is  bought  for  a  barrel  of  flour, 
because  bread  has  become  more  precious 
than  the  ballot.  In  twenty  states  of 
this  Union  we  innocently  ask  which  is 
the  railroad's  candidate  for  Congress 
That  settles  the  question. 

Every  American  industry  passes  rap- 
idly into  the  hands  of  monopoly.  The 
millions  that  are  made  pass  to  the  pockets 
of  the  few,  the  Jack  Sheppards  and  Dick 
Turpins  of  American  society.  These 
are  the  gentlemen  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  sit  like  kings  at  the  head  of 
syndicates,  give  feasts  like  LucuUus, 
purchase  admiration  of  a  grateful  people 
by  flinging  back  to  them  in  charities  a 
fragment  of  the  spoils  of  which  they  have 
robbed  them,  and  lie  in  marble  mauso- 
leums costng  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  when  they  are  dead.  We  do  not 
envy  them,  living  or  dead.  They,  too, 
are  the  victims  of  the  industrial  morak 
of  their  time.  But  we  do  say  that  no 
dead  American  has  right  to  lie  under  a 
grave-stone  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  while  a  live  American 
woman  is  starving  in  a  garret. 

The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the 
quick  and  not  to  the  dead.     Civilization 
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b  not  rich^nougk  to  furnish  mausoleums 
for  dead  capitalists, — or  yachts  for  live 
ones.  Its  industries  should  be  devoted 
to  producing  the  necessities  of  life  as 
long  as  one  needy  human  being  exists. 

So  much  for  eighteenth  century  political 
economy  in  twentieth  century  civilization. 
So  mudbi  for  the  science  of  an  age  of 
dreams  in  an  age  of  steam.  So  much  for 
the  results  of  the  philosophy  of  Adam 
Smith  in  the  New  Republic. 

But  how  about  it  considered  theoreti- 
cally?  What  can  be  said  for  its  intelli- 
gence? It  has  not  been  a  success  in 
practice,  yet  it  may  be  wise  in  theory. 

But  let  us  see!  This  science  is  the 
alleged  science  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  are  told  that  tiiis  principle  will 
r^ulate  and  adjust  the  conditions  of 
human  labor.  But  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  most  remarkable  and  per- 
sistent feature  of  our  modern  industrial 
order  has  been  the  war  between  capital 
and  labor — ^between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Ugly  things  called  strikes  and 
lock-outs  cover  every  civilized  land. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  but  shops  and 
mills  close  industries  cease,  and  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workingmen  turn  to  idleness  in  the  streets 
The  sensitive  ear  of  humanity  is  assailed 
with  the  clangor  of  human  rage  and 
su£Pering.  The  man  with  the  purse  is 
teeing  the  supply  of  labor  to  purchase 
it  at  file  most  beggarly  price.  The  man 
with  a  tin  bucket  is  testing  capital  to  get 
a  larger  share  of  profit. 

The  United  States  government,  through 
its  department  of  labor,  has  looked  into 
this  matter.  It  finds  that  ten  millions 
of  days'  abor  are  lost  through  this 
conflict  to  the  productive  force  of  this 
country  in  a  single  year.  I  has  found 
that  the  loss  to  the  country  in  the  same 
time  by  this  cause  is  $300,000,000 — 
enough  to  support  the  fearful  drain  of 
another  war  at  nearly  a  million  a  day. 
This  is  scientific  economy  with  a  ven- 
geance. This  is  the  laissez  faire  of  the 
college  professors  at  full  play. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  sci- 


entific economy.  Under  it  a  man  or  a 
set  of  men  willi  a  bank  account  sets  up 
a  manufactory  of  products  o  food  or 
clothing  or  soap  or  pills  or  iron  nails. 
Other  men  and  other  companies  set  up 
other  manufactories  of  these  goods  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  These  es- 
tablishments know  nothing  accurately 
of  the  conditions  of  the  supply  or  demand 
in  these  products.  There  is  no  under- 
standing between  them.  There  cannot 
be  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  this  is 
competition.  They  know  nothing  ac- 
curately of  the  ability  or  intentions  of 
each  other  in  regard  to  production. 
So  they  manufacture  goods  at  full  steam, 
launch  them  by  all  cunning  ways  on  the 
great  unknown  sea  of  demand,  the 
market;  and  each  tries  to  steal  the  trade 
and  crush  the  business  of  his  rivals;  for 
this  is  the  Christian  principle  of  modem 
competition. 

Some  day,  early  in  the  morning,  it  is 
found  that  here  are  more  soap,  and 
starch  and  shoes  and  sugar  and  sus- 
penders and  cotton  goods,  and  iron  nails, 
than  anybody  or  everybody  will  buy. 
Pills  have  become,  so  to  speak,  a  "drug 
in  the  market."  Factories  suspend  or 
close.  Workmen  are  turned  into  the 
streets.  Without  wages  they  cannot  buy 
these  goods  or  other  goods.  They  want 
them,  but  cannot  buy  them.  This  the 
professors  of  Mr.  Smith's  political  econ- 
omy call  "Over-production."  Then 
other  manufactories  suspend.  There  is 
a  crash — ^universal  poverty  and  misery. 
But  the  professors  are  prepared  for  this 
also.  They  give  it  a  scientific  name. 
They  call  it  an  "Industrial  Depression." 
That  vindicates  their  science. 

But  this  system  without  organic  unity 
or  coordination  is  the  scientific  scheme 
of  political  economy  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  among  civilized 
peoples. 

Let  us   suppose   that  a   visitor   from 
another  world  should  come  to  this  planet 
in    one    of   these   periods    of    industrial 
depression.     He    would    ^ja&a    ^n^^   "^^ 
land  and  see  \hft  ^t«at\^  ^wSxnj^  -^T^Ssi. 
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golden  grain,  the  bams  and  bins  heaped 
full  with  accumulated  harvests,  the  pork 
fattening  in  the  valleys,  the  cattle  feeding 
on  a  thousand  hills.  He  would  see  the 
warehouses  and  shops  of  the  hamlets 
and  great  cities  filled  with  the  supplies  of 
human  want — ^with  stores  of  food  and 
clothing  and  luxuries.  He  would  see 
millions  of  strong  men  idle  and  thread- 
bare and  hungry  in  the  roads  and  streets 
— ^millions  of  sad-eyed  women  and  chil- 
dren standing  by  the  shop  windows 
looking  longingly  upon  the  piled  objects 
of  their  need — ^which  they  could  not  buy. 
He  would  see  millions  more  with  the 
fear  of  he  future  shadowing  their  faces. 
Then  he  would  ask  a  few  questions  and 
return  to  his  own  planet  and  report  to 
the  council  of  his  people.  He  would 
tell  the  strange  and  pitiful  tale  of  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  They  would 
ask  him  in  amazement  whether  he  had 
received  no  explanation  of  such  a  strange 
condition  of  diings  as  this.  He  would 
answer  that  he  had ;  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  college  professors — ^the  political 
economists;  that  they  had  made  the 
matter  quite  clear;  that  these  gentlemen 
had  assured  him  that  the  reason  why 
their  fellow-citizens  were  idle  was  be- 
cause too  much  work  had  been  done  in 
the  world;  that  the  reason  why  women 
and  ch  Idren  were  threadbare  and  ragged 
was  because  there  was  too  much  clothing ; 
the  reason  why  they  were  homeless  was 
because  there  were  too  many  houses; 
that  the  reason  why  men  were  starving 
was  because  there  was  too  much  wheat 
and  bread !  that  there  was  a  "  glut  in  the 
market ' ' — over-production — and  conse- 
quently "an  industrial  depression!" 

So  much  for  the  intelligence  of  laissez 
faire !  How  stands  its  morality  ?  In 
one  of  the  royal  libraries  of  the  world 
there  was  said  to  be  extant  a  few  cen- 
uries  ago  an  ancient  book,  entitled  A 
History  of  Snakes  in  Ireland.  That 
volume,  with  its  many  chapters,  and  its 
curious  binding  of  massive  gilt  and  gold, 
contained  but  a  single  sentence.  That 
sentence  was  as  follows:    "As  to  snakes 


in  Ireland,  there  are  none  there.''  A 
similar  vdume  would  hold  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  morality  of  lassiez  faire  politk»l 
economy — the  doctrine  of  the  modem 
competitive  system  of  labor.  There  is 
none  there. 

Professor  J.  Stanley  Jevons,  one  of  the 
high  priests  of  this  doctrine,  informs  ns 
in  one  of  his  books  that  the  first  step  in 
the  study  of  political  economy  is  to  rid 
the  mind  of  the  notion  that  there  are  any 
such  things  in  matters  of  social  industry 
as  "abstract  rights." 

That  is  the  morality  of  Wall  street — 
just  sufficient  to  keep  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary! That  is  the  morality  of  the 
Paul  Cliffords  and  Jesse  Jameses,  who 
hold  up  railroad  trains.  That  is  the 
morality  of  Rockefeller^  who  buys  up  a 
hundred  oil  fields  at  a  stroke  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  the  poor  man's  light.  These 
gendemen  are  the  apt  and  searching 
pupils  of  Mr.  Jevons.  His  politictd 
economy  furnishes  the  convenient  prin- 
ciple of  their  trade.  They  are  not  troubled 
about  abstract  rights.  They  are  pcditical 
economists ! 

A  professor  of  Yale  CoU^e,  another 
unextinct  pachyderm  of  modem  learning, 
assures  us  that  "social  classes  owe 
nothing  to  each  other."  Why  is  it  that 
when  the  schemes  of  Satan  are  to  be 
upheld  in  this  world,  the  wisdom  of  the 
university  and  pulpit  is  so  often  at  its 
call  ? — slavery,  autocracy,  robbery! 

They  prove  to  us,  with  curious  and 
labored  statistics,  that  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  of  to-day  is  better  than  that 
of  the  poor  man  of  history.  They  assail 
us  with  the  maudlin  argument  that  the 
modem  workingman  enjoys  comforts 
unknown  to  the  prince  of  a  few  centuries 
ago;  that  the  feudal  lord,  like  his  serf, 
slept  on  bulrushes,  and  the  modem  poor 
man  under  a  blanket — as  if  it  were  a 
question  of  bedclothes  rather  than  of  the 
security  of  sleep ! 

There  is  a  difference  between  abso- 
lute and  relative  poverty.  The  poverty 
of  past  centuries  was  rdative.  That  of 
to-day  is  absolute      The  blankets  and 
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bread  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
better  than  the  rushes  and  crusts  of  the 
middle  ages ;  but  humanity  in  the  middle 
ages  was  at  least  certain  of  its  crusts  and 
rushes. 

The  morality  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem, outside  of  a  book,  is  the  morality  of 
medieval  barbarism  that  made  Might 
the  basis  of  Right — ^the  savage  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  that 
strips  Humanity  naked  at  the  feet  of 
Cunning;  that  places  manhood  at  the 
mercy  of  meanness;  that  asserts  in  the 
sunrise  of  the  twentieth  century  that  man 
b  merchandise — his  heart  and  brain  to  be 
bought  and  sold  in  the  cheapest  market, 
like  a  bundel  of  old  furs ! 

Primitive  man,  the  man  of  the  woods 
and  caves,  would  not  endure  hunger  and 
want.  He  emerged  for  conquests  and 
spoils.  '"The  ravages  of  Atilla  and 
Geneseric  b^an  from  the  stomach." 
Civilized  want  is  shy  and  modest.  It 
dresses  itself,  if  it  may,  in  the  garb  of 
respectability.  It  smiles  in  the  face  of 
the  pitiless  world.  But  underneath  this 
ghastly  complacence  there  exists  to-day 
in  the  sharpened  sensibilitees  of  modem 
men  and  women  a  mass  of  acute  agonies 
such  as  never  pierced  the  heart  of  savage 
races. 

The  industrial  competition  under  which 
we  live  is  adjusted  only  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  fortunate.  Those  who  fall  in  the 
struggle  with  the  praises  of  human 
dignity  and  equality  ringing  in  their 
ears,  naturally  accuse  the  scheme  which 
has  brought  them  despair.  Victor  Hugo 
has  said,  "The  Paradise  of  the  rich  is 
the  hell  of  the  poor."  Under  the  Amer- 
icanjflag  there  should  be  no  hungry  man. 
On  American  soil  there  should  be  no 
want.  A  great  philosopher  has  said 
that  while  there  exists  an  honest  man 
without  enough  to  eat,  no  man  should 
have  more  than  enough. 

But  they  tell  us  of  the  freedom  of 
contract — ^the  siacred  freedom  of  contract 
between  wealth  and  the  workingman! 
That  is  freedom  indeed! — ^the  "iron  law 
of  wages!''    Wealth   can   wait;    wages 


starve  in  a  day.  The  freedom  of  contract 
with  Death  in  the  scales  against  the 
workingman! 

That  is  the  grim  sarcasm  of  the 
freedom  of  contract. 

Cardinal  Manning,  the  great  Catholic 
Englishman,  declares  that  the  freedom 
of  contract  on  which  political  economy 
glorifies  itself  "cannot  be  rightly  said  to 
exist."  He  appeals  to  the  great  Catholic 
Church  to  protect  the  laboring  poor  who 
have  builded  the  modem  commonwealths. 

It  was  said  of  the  Italian  Csesar 
Borgia,  that  he  was  a  soldier  evey  inch 
of  him,  but  a  villian  to  the  last  fiber. 
Csesar  Borgia  said:  "If  a  man  wishes 
for  success  he  must  not  hesitate  to  make 
stepping-stones  of  the  corpses  of  his 
neighbors." 

That  is  the  morals  of  nineteenth- 
century  Industry.  A  heart  of  flint  and 
a  conscience  as  devoid  of  moral  consid- 
eration as  an  absence  of  all  fear  can  make 
it,  are  the  chief  stock  in  trade  for  success 
in  modem  competition. 

But  the  gentlemen  of  the  colleges 
assure  us  that  the  evils  of  the  competitive 
scheme  arise  not  from  the  use  but  from 
the  abuse  of  that  system.  They  are 
right.  The  unrestricted  use  of  that 
scheme  anywhere  in  this  world  is  its 
abuse.  That  scheme  carries  within  it 
the  seeds  of  its  own  defeat.  It  insures 
combination.  Where  combination  is 
possible,  competition  is  impossible.  The 
wages  of  labor  do  not  purchase  back  the 
products  of  labor.  There  follows  stag- 
nation, depression,  wrong. 

That  is  your  beautiful  Adonis,  laissez 
fairCy  when  stripped  naked!  It  is  a 
padded  hunch-back.  It  has  neither  a 
brain  nor  a  heart. 

Man  is  not  a  commodity.  He  is  not 
a  compound  of  mathematical  quantities 
or  chemical  gases.  He  has  a  heart  and 
a  brain,  and  between  these  spring  a 
thousand  needs  and  emotions.  He  has 
the  instinct  of  love.  He  is  conquered  by 
justice.  Any  scheme  for  the  computa- 
tion of  man  which  leaves  out  justice  will 
in  this  world  be  a  faibit^. 
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But  die  toOeis  of  die  world  are  told 
that  ther  shookl  be  contenL  Thev  are 
a.>«aired  that  ther  do  not  grow  poorer — 
that  thev  receive  more  for  their  w<^ 
than  a  centurr  ago.  The  answer  ts  no 
lon^r  enoujdu  The  laborer  has  be- 
come intelligent  He  Ls  the  child  of  the 
republic  of  free  schools.  He  has  read 
the  Declaration.  He  has  heard  of  the 
doctrine  of  Equal  Rights.  He  has  taught 
it  to  his  children  untfl  it  has  become  his 
own  faith.  He  has  caught  the  echo  of 
the  words  of  Mirabeau,  **  There  are  onlT 
three  ways  of  acquiring  property,  by 
work,  by  begging,  and  by  stealth." 
Civilization  has  increased  his  needs.  He 
cannot  live  as  did  his  forefathers,  on  the 
bare  floors  of  a  cabin.  The  glitter  of  his 
centurv    would    fiU    him    with    shame. 

m 

RespectabQity  would  desert  him.  From 
hk  valley  of  poverty  he  points  to  those 
peaks  of  wealth  and  answers:  ^ Those 
splendid  heaps  I  helped  to  buQd;  they 
are  the  product  of  my  generation.  I 
have  worked  for  thirtv  vears;  mv  chfl- 
dren  are  paupers,  I  have  been  robbed." 

The  lalxirer  is  right.  He  has  a  cause. 
He  Is  logical.  He  is  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  the  republic.  If  he  is  to  be 
content  with  work  and  poverty,  he  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  Declaration.  He 
should  have  been  protected  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  only  way  to  keep 
men  satbfied  with  work  and  poverty  is 
to  keep  them  ignorant.  Free  schools 
and  industrial  pauperism  side  by  side 
are  a  mistake.  The  histor>'  of  labor 
from  the  eariiest  times  shows  that  capital 
left  to  itself  forces  wages  to  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. A  free  government  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  its  citizens  dwarfs  and 
paupers. 

The  workingman  understands  all  this. 
He  Ls  fond  of  telling  the  storj'  of  the  man 
with  the  mule  and  a  patch  of  ground. 
The  man  said  to  the  mule:  "I  will 
harness  you  to  the  plough  and  plough 
this  land,  on  which  I  will  raise  beans. 
I  will  eat  the  beans;  you  shall  have  the 
stalks."  The  mule  said  to  the  man, 
^Tbat  will  not  be  fair;    I  should  have 


some  beans."  '^  Yoo  are  unresMMMlble," 
said  die  man,  ''your  fiidier  ms  con- 
tented to  cat  thisdcs  all  hb^life.**  ''That 
is  true,"  said  the  nmle,  ''bat  my  fiitiber— 
he  was  an  at9." 

If  there  were  anv  fair  distribution  of 
the  products  of  human  labor  dieie  would 
go  out  from  all  the  h<Hnes  off  diis  land 
men  and  women  to  purchase  afauDdance 
of  the  necessities  ot  life.  There  would 
be  ncMie  of  die  "alternating  fevers  and 
chills"  of  our  present  industrial  order. 
There  would  be  no  "^ts  ot  the  market" 
— no  "industrial  dq»essions." 

Three  centuries  before  our  era,  the 
great    Chinese    sage,    Mencius;    taught 
that    uncertainty   as    to   the   means   of 
existence  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  demoralization  of  a  people.    At 
the  end  of  two  centuries  ot  unrestricted 
competition,  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  the  most  prosperous  conunonwealth 
of  the  world  are  insecure  of  the  means 
of    subsistence.    We    have    approached 
the  limit  of  the  great  speculative  oppor- 
tunities   for    wealth.     Doubt    paralyzc^^ 
the  limbs   of  industry.     Dread    pot50i» 
the  sweetness  of  the  world.     Fear  sits 
like  a  specter  at  our  bridF  banquet  o{^ 
life.     Gloom   shadows   the  ^^   of  die^ 
toiling  millions.     What,jBfKi^  a  civili- 
zation b  that  whose  fi^rt  is  Fear  ? 

Upon  the  results  of  this  scheme  of 
aggregated  and  aggregating  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations 
on  the  political  morality  of  the  nation,  I 
need  not  speak.    They  are  too  familiar. 

One-eighth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States  bdongs  to  the  monopcdy  of 
transportation,  the  railroads.  Its  use  in 
these  hands  for  oppression  and  cmrup- 
tion  is  notorious.  American  statesman- 
ship, like  American  sovereignty,  has 
retired  into  the  offices  of  the  corporations. 
The  United  States  Senate  sits  directly  or 
indirectly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
for  "vested  rights." 

We  have  heard  of  government  by  kings, 
by  oligarchies,  by  aristocrats.  We  be- 
gan a  century  ago  as  a  government  by 
the  people.    We  have  ended  by  giving 
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the  world  a  new  study  in  political  science 
— government  by  corporations.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  no  more 
business  to  transact  in  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  it  is  said  that  that  political 
body  adjourns. 

TTie  late  Mr.  Tweed,  of  New  York, 
had  an  acute  appreciation  of  American 
politics.  He  manipulated  a  city  and 
stole  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  He  re- 
corded his  vocation  on  the  prison  register 
as  that  of  a  sUUesman  / 

What  is  the  conclusion?  How  will  it 
end  ?  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  looking 
upon  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  said,  "This  will  not 
last;  it  is  unjust." 

I  am  not  endeavoring  to  picture  the 
details  of  an  ideal  commonwealth.  There 
will  come  other  days  and  there  will  be 
other  gods.  When  civilized  man  is 
less  a  barbarian,  the  glitter  of  gold,  the 
red  wampum  of  the  savage,  will  not 
intoxicate  his  senses.  He  will  cease  to 
be  drunken  with  the  lust  of  vulgar  ad- 
m^  vantage  over  his  fellow-men.  The  tri- 
•^  umphs  of  the  brain  will  measure  his 
ambition.  The  triumphs  of  justice 
^will  ease  his  heart.  The  victories  of 
-*^art,  the  splendor  of  noble  aflfections, 
will  fill  his  dreams.  That  which  is 
said  here  does  not  concern  Utopian 
fancies.  While  there  is  human  weak- 
ness there  wiU  be  human  suffering^ 
But  organized  wrong  is  curable.  It 
should  be  assailed.  There  are  ideas 
which,  intrenched  for  centuries,  stop  the 
march  of  our  race.  They  are  super- 
stitions. Human  society  has  the  right 
to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  rests^  It  has  the  obli- 
gation to  repair  or  renew  these  founda- 
tions when  they  have  become  rotten. 
■  The  power  of  human  government  is 
co-extensive  with  the  welfare  of  peoples, 
it  is  limited  by  that  welfare.  To  that 
limit  it  must  approach.  The  open  secret 
of  history  is  that  justice  and  virtue  lie 
deeper  than  institutions;  that  honesty  is 
the  preserver  of  nations.  Beyond  all 
laws,  beyond  all  government,  beyond  all 
institafions,    beyond   aU    vested    rights. 


beyond   all  sneers,  lie  the   indefeasible 
rights  of  man.  H^ 

Before  nothing  less  than  the  intrenched 
citadel  of  these  rights  in  the  organization 
of  human  states,  will  the  march  of 
humanity  pause.  They  are  demanded 
by  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Their 
security  is  the  goal  of  the  race. 

What  are  these  rights  ?  The  oldest  of 
the  economists,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
Aristotle,  treating  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  world — ^"  the  source  and  raw  mate- 
rial of  all  other  wealth" — summed  it  up 
in  a  single  descriptive  phrase,  "the 
bounty  of  nature." 

Supported  by  the  great  teachers  of  our 
kind,  I  affirm,  as  incontrovertible  propo- 
sitions commending  themselves  to  the 
instinctive  justice  of  man,  that  the 
world  belongs  to  the  living  race;  that 
the  bounty  of  nature  is  the  inheritance 
of  all;  that  the  wealth  made  by  the 
common  forces  of  any  civilization  is  the 
common  wealth.  I  affirm  that  the  human 
hand  is  as  sacred  as  the  human  brain. 
I  affirm  that  the  robbery  of  Cunning  is 
as  malignant  as  the  robbery  of  Force. 
I  affirm  that  every  problem  of  the  deal- 
ings between  men  is  a  moral  problem. 
I  affirm  that  no  economic  scheme  for 
this  world  which  ignores  abstract  rights 
is  a  science.  I  affirm  that  man's  struggle 
should  be  with  nature  and  not  with  his 
kind.  I  affirm  that  civilization  without 
justice  is  a  failure. 

If  for  the  realization  of  the  rights  here 
intimated,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the 
gateway  of  the  future  by  the  partial  or 
the  absolute  industrial  cooperation  of 
men,  it  is  History  that  has  led  us  to  this 
door.  There  is  no  longer  choice  as  to 
changing  the  route.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  present  path  has  turned  to  an  im- 
possible steep.  Struggling  humanity, 
hungry  and  ragged  in  the  presence  of 
the  riches  it  has  created,  has  grown  sick 
of  its  tyrants.  The  purpose  of  peoples 
is  greater  than  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools;  and  the  peoples  are  saying,  not 
••There  should  be/*  but,  "TV^et^  *\x«SX. 
be  a  c\iang<eV* 

The  U>W\i\a  m\!K\o\ia  o\  ^^  «jwY^V^ 
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toward  the  Great  Republic.  It  has 
given  the  world  the  spectacle  of  political 
government  based  upon  the  equality  of 
manhood.  There  is  awaited  at  its  hands 
the  spectacle  of  industry  based  on  the 
brotherhood  of  Toil.  Over  the  redoubts 
of  the  Past,  over  the  bastions  of  Wrong, 


over  the  dreams  of  the  Old,  bearing  aloft 
the  flag  of  the  Declaration  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Nazarene,  Americans  will 
be  the  first  to  scale  the  heights  and  enter 
the  citadel  of  the  New  Time. 

William  Jackson  Armstrong. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


By  Walter  J.  Bartnett. 


THE  FEDERATION  of  the  world 
— ^a  conception  so  grandiose  as 
probably  to  seem  chimerical  to  one  who 
has  not  observed  the  signs  of  the  times, 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  slowly  but 
surely  taking  form  and  substance. 

Far  in  the  past,  on  the  minds  of  the 
world-conquerors,  shone  the  ideal  of  a 
world  united.  In  the  present,  on  many 
a  mind  is  shining  this  great  ideal;  but 
now  has  the  dreamt-of  tyranny  of  the 
past  been  glorified  into  the  idea  of  a 
union  of  the  nations  in  a  voluntary 
federation. 

Like  the  growth  of  a  tree  from  a  seed, 
the  growth  of  the  modem  ideal  has  been 
of  an  inevitable  and  fateful  character; 
and  in  its  present  stage  a  discerning  eye 
can  perceive  the  outlines  of  the  grand 
consummation. 

Immediately  preceding  the  more  def- 
inite conception  of  a  world-federation 
are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  nourishing 
factors — each  adding  its  quota,  its  energy; 
as,  for  example,  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  and  to  land  transportation, 
the  extension  of  telegraph  and  telephone, 
the  industrial  inventions  which  have 
rendered  each  country  dependent  on 
others  for  vast  quantities  of  supplies,  the 
practice  of  international  loaning  of  money, 
the  growth  of  international  brotherhoods, 
the  readier  and  cheaper  production  of 
books,  the  growth  of  the  press,  the 
increase  of  general  education,  together 
with  the  potent  humanizing  activities  ot 


the  great  republic  of  letters,  and  the 
consequent  partial  eradication  of  national 
prejudices ;  each  of  these  bringing  mate- 
rial benefit  and  inculcating  ideas  of 
interdependence  and  mutual  help  on  a 
national  scale. 

Let  us  consider  now  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  sapling — ^the  young 
form  which,  out  of  the  darkness  and 
groping  of  the  life  in  the  soil,  has  risen 
to  view  and,  though  but  partly  developed, 
foreshadows  the  coming  tree. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind  de- 
pend more  upon  agriculture  than  upon 
any  other  industry.  Statistics  from  aU 
lands  on  the  production  and  consumption 
of  agricultural  products,  intelligently  dis- 
seminated, must  affect  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  people.  Official  and  reliable 
data  concerning  the  results  obtained  by 
such  men  as  Luther  Burbank,  and 
miscellaneous  information  such  as  that 
gathered  by  organizations  like  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  if 
spread  throughout  the  world  freely  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  are  interested, 
cannot  but  profoundly  influence  for  the 
better  the  agriculture  of  the  world  and 
consequently  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  If  the  advance  made  by 
the  American  farmers  in  wheat-growing 
during  the  past  ten  years  could  be  in- 
telligently presented  to  the  peasants  of 
Russia,  much  of  the  agrarian  trouble  of 
\!^\.  eo\ui\rj  ^ould  be  remedied.    If  the 
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infonnation  that  the  California  fruit 
growers  possess  could  be  transmitted  to 
the  agriculturists  in  Siberia,  fruit-grow- 
ing would  in  a  decade  be  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  a  large  portion  of  that 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  could  the 
agriculturalists  of  America  receive  ac- 
curate information  freely  and  readily 
concerning  the  products  of  field  and 
orchard  and  vineyard  of  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  their  advance  in  these 
matters  must  proceed  apace.  The  food- 
supply  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
is  now  being  brought  from  far  distant 
points;  to  cheapen  the  marketing  and 
insure  the  purity  of  this  food  must 
necessarily  enhance  the  well-being  of 
those  who  depend  upon  it.  Reliable 
information  as  to  crops  and  as  to  agri- 
cultural products  in  storage  and  in 
transit  the  world  over,  will  tend  to 
promote  a  better  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand,  promplty  and  sometimes 
with  incalculable  benefit  to  millions  of 
people,  as  in  cases  of  threatened  famine. 

The  United  States  of  America  spends 
millions  per  annum  in  securing  informa- 
tion of  this  character  pertaining  to  its 
own  territory,  but  the  benefits  derived 
are  but  partial,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
accurate  statistics  concerning  other 
countries. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is:  that 
the  welfare  of  the  world  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  suffering  from  a  want  of 
cooperation  of  the  nations  in  this  very 
vital  department  of  human  activity; 
and  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  were  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  subject 
— an  agreement  best  embodied  in  a 
permanent  form,  perhaps,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  board  of 
competent  delegates  from  each  nation, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  all  forms  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  world  irrespective  of 
nationality  or  of  personal  interests. 

To  one  man  belongs  the  honor  of 
perceiving  this  clearly  and  of  bringing  it 
about — ^Mr.  David  Lubin  of  California. 


Through  his  efforts  was  the  King  of 
Italy  converted  to  his  views.  Thereupon 
under  the  leadership  of  the  King  was 
inaugurated  a  movement  of  such  strength 
that  finally  over  forty  nations  assented  to 
the  plan  of  cooperation  proposed.  Thus 
has  been  bom  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  supported  by  funds 
from  the  treasuries  of  nearly  all  nations 
— ^Ihe  first  voluntary  world-movement  of 
all-embracing  import. 

So  interrelated  are  human  affairs  that, 
having  been  firmly  established  and  begun 
its  work,  this  institute  will  gradually 
enlarge  its  scope  and  more  and  more 
firmly  cement  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world.  And  so 
potent  is  suggestion  and  so  fecund  are 
fundamental  ideas,  that  from  this  new 
organization  and  that  older  one,  the 
International  Postal  Union,  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  inter- 
communication of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  will  spring  others  of  their  sort. 

The  movements  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
are  directed  toward  the  codification  of 
international  law  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  principles  that  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  of  every  land .  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  trouble  the  peoples  of 
many  lands  were  concerned  with  the 
question  as  to  what  articles  were  con- 
traband. The  principles  of  international 
law  as  interpreted  by  various  writers 
were  not  uniform,  the  result  being  that 
merchants  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
course  of  action  to  follow.  This  is  an 
example  of  many  that  might  be  presented 
wherein  great  benefits  will  flow  from  the 
coming  together  of  all  nations  in  an 
institution  that  will  reduce  these  matters 
to  order  and  uniformity;  the  principles 
finally  settled  upon,  to  become  active  by 
being  incorporated  in  the  various  inter- 
national treaties. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  formulation  of  definite 
laws   operative  between   the  \\3&.l\si\!is^  Ssv 
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peace  and  in  war,  there  may  well  be 
considered  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent body  of  delegates  to  regulate 
matters  of  international  commerce,  thus 
providing  for  greater  commercial  free- 
dom, minimizing  the  risks  of  commerce, 
and  affording  greater  legal  protection 
and  personal  security  to  the  people  that 
engage  in  commerce.  Through  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  able  to  correct 
some  of  the  greater  abuses  that  flow  from 
the  selfishness  of  man;  for  instance,  that 
of  the  sale  of  impure  foods,  and  that  of 
the  lack  of  sanitation  of  packing  estab- 
lishments. Such  matters  could  be 
regulated  on  a  world-wide  scale  by  an 
International  Commerce  Commission. 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing,  and 
matters  for  consideration  by  such  a 
commission,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  exchange  throughout  the  world.  We 
all  know  the  great  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  adoption  by  many 
nations  of  the  gold  standard.  Yet  the 
adoption  of  this  standard  is  but  a  part  of 
the  great  work  that  must  be  done  to 
render  stable  the  commerce  of  the  nations. 
When  all  have  adopted  the  gold  standard 
— as  they  doubtless  will — a  second  step 
will  be  required,  namely — 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  common  system 
of  exchange,  or  money  which  will  be 
good  the  world  over.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  system  of  exchange  cannot 
be  devised  that  will  be  a  common  measure 
of  value  in  all  civilized  lands. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  common 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
good  this  will  accomplish  is  obvious. 
The  use  of  the  metric  system  is  gradually 
being  extended;  in  another  decade  it 
will  probably  have  become  practically 
universal. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  universal 
language.  Such  a  language,  of  scien- 
tific construction  and  capable  of  easy 
expansion  concurrent  with  growing  needs 
of  nomenclature  due  to  new  inventions 


and  scientific  discoveries, — a  language 
which  shall,  along  with  the  mother- 
tongue,  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  all 
nations, — ^would  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  international  under- 
standing and  popular  benefit. 

Through  all  these  things  will  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  be  brought  into 
closer  and  closer  commercial  relations. 
Commerce  will  be  greatly  increased. 
In  many  ways  will  the  material  welfare 
of  all  be  advanced.  Through  the  masses 
of  the  populations  will  be  diffused  a 
greater  and  greater  knowledge;  and  the 
consequent  better  understanding  of  one 
another  will  result  in  a  further  gain —  a 
gain  inexpressible  in  terms  of  commerce. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked: 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  these  move- 
ments upon  the  destiny  of  nations  ? 

Let  us  try  to  answer  this. 

First:  The  true  function  of  govern- 
ment is  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  all  classes.  This  function  applies 
most  particularly  to  the  care  of  the  pro- 
letariat. To  advance  the  masses  morally 
and  intellectually  it  is  essential  to  ad- 
vance them  first  in  a  material  way:  it  is 
requisite  to  supply  them  with  work  and 
increase  their  productive  capacity — their 
power  of  acquiring  for  themselves  from 
soil  and  mine  and  factory  and  trade  a 
greater  income  and  thus  a  better  environ- 
ment and  more  leisure.  For  example, 
the  people  of  Russia  must  be  taught  how 
to  utilize  the  energy  of  their  vast  water- 
power,  as  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York  use  that  of  Niagara  and  the  Cali- 
fornians  that  of  the  streams  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  workers  of  the  world 
who  are  following  primitive  methods 
must  be  shown  how  to  more  fully  develop 
the  energies  of  soil  and  mine  and  stream 
through  modem  methods.  Thus  will 
be  aroused  in  them  renewed  and  more 
intelligent  industry,  with  greater  scope 
for  the  employment  of  their  minds: 
this,  seemingly  slow  though  it  may  be, 
will  inevitably  result  in  intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  political  progress. 
This  awakening  of  the  higher  nature  in 
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the  masses  will  gradually  be  brought 
about  by  the  interworking  of  many 
factors,  notably  through  free  and  com- 
pulsory education,  but  chiefly  perhaps 
through  the  wide  diffusion  by  the  indi- 
vidual governments  of  knowledge  appeal- 
ing to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  men, 
enablmg  them  to  earn  more  with  a 
given  amount  of  labor, — knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  general  information  and 
the  statistics  published  by  such  inter- 
national institutes  as  we  have  spoken  of. 

Secondly:  The  greater  enlightenment 
of  the  people  of  all  lands  means  ulti- 
mately the  greater  stability  of  govern- 
ment. As  the  people  become  more 
enlightened,  they  will  have  an  ever- 
growing voice  in  government.  As  this 
proceeds,  they  will  demand — and  some 
are  beginning  to  demand  it  now — ^free- 
dom from  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  immense 
standing  armies  and  the  great  navies. 
In  Italy  the  income  tax  alone  is  14  per 
cent,  of  incomes,  and  the  total  tax  in 
some  sections  of  that  country  amounts  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
people.  Already  in  Italy  there  is  a 
movement  of  great  proportions  opposing 
the  voting  of  further  sums  for  army  and 
navy.  The  masses  of  Hungary  are 
thinking  the  same  way,  as  also  are  a 
large  party  in  France  and  a  considerable 
party  in  Germany.  And  the  prosperity 
of  Canada  and  Australia  has  tended  to 
arouse  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  taxation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  connection  the  Russian  nation 
is  a  particularly  interesting  subject. 
The  peasants  of  Russia  are  thinking 
potently.  The  Douma,  temporarily  dis- 
countenanced, will  probably  become 
within  a  decade  a  power  little  dreamed 
of  to-day  by  many  of  the  statesmen  of 
Europe.  Russia  is  the  one  country  in 
Europe  that  can  be  called  the  United 
States  of  Europe.  The  most  despotic  of 
governments,  she  nevertheless  is  thinking 
to-day  the  thoughts  of  America  and 
studying  American   institutions,  and   in 


the  next  twenty  years  will  have  enforced 
many  of  the  distinctively  American  ideas. 
Like  the  United  States,  she  is  composed 
of  many  races.  The  Russian  terri- 
tories contain  a  population  of  140,000,000 
people,  divided  into  111  races.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  the  government  has 
been  preparing  for  the  formation  of  the 
most  democratic  state  in  all  Europe: 
unconsciously  it  has  been  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  great  constitutional 
monarchy  with  power  vested  in  the 
people.  This  has  been  partly  accom- 
plished through  the  intercommunication 
between  remote  portions  of  the  Empire 
provided  by  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  the 
world.  The  government  now  owns  about 
30,000  miles  of  railroads,  valued  at  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  When  the  history 
of  the  past  century  is  written,  the  con- 
struction of  the /gi  eat  Siberian  Railroad 
must  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  civilizing  factors  of  the  century. 
Along  the  line  of  that  railroad  millior" 
of  peasants  will  settle  in  the  next  twenty 
years.  Emigration  from  European 
Russia  into  the  Siberian  territory  will 
be  rapid.  Russia  now  has  her  outlet  on 
the  Pacific.  She  contemplates  building 
a  new  railroad,  to  run  from  Lake  Baikal 
through  Chinese  territory  to  Pekin  and 
the  port  of  Tientsin.  This  road  will 
open  to  the  people  of  Siberia,  for  their 
agricultural  products  and  their  timber, 
the  great  markets  of  China;  and  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
give  to  this  vast  country  a  world-market. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Siberia  is  as 
large  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  it  is  situated  mostly  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  that  it  is  fertile,  one  can  readily 
understand  that  here  the  Russian  peasant 
will  rapidly  advance  materially  and  com- 
mercially, and  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment he  will  ultimately  have,  will  be  a 
liberal  one  modeled  in  all  probability 
after  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  civiliza- 
tion  that  will  develop   in  1\\&  13i»s^>a5:c^ 
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territory  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  With  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  markets  that 
will  open  up  for  the  products  of  field  and 
forest  and  mine  and  factory  of  all  Russia, 
the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  farmers 
and  operatives  of  all  classes  in  the  way  of 
improved  methods  learned  through  the 
agency  of  the  international  institutes,  the 
whole  population  of  the  Empire  will 
come  in  time  to  have  the  same  incentives 
to  general  progress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have;  they  will  see  their 
opportunities  in  the  lands  they  already 
possess,  will  endeavor  to  develop  them 
to  the  utmost,  and,  like  the  peoples  of« 
other  countries,  will  mightily  oppose 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
Douma  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
standing  army. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  may  say 
that  the  principle  of  the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
is  becoming  universal,  and  that  when 
the  peoples  of  the  Eusopean  countries 
finally  express  themselves  fully,  it  will 
be  first  and  foremost  in  the  way  of 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  great  armies  and  navies.  This  will 
porbably  occur  within  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years;  it  will  be  a  bloodless 
revolution;  and  its  effects  will  be  most 
beneficial  and  far-reaching,  as  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  indicate: 

The  expenditures  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses aggregate  probably  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  per  year.  In  the  stand- 
ing armies  and  llie  navies  of  those  nations 
there  are  now  about  4,000,000  men. 
This  vast  number  of  men  constitutes 
just  so  much  energy  directed  to  other 
than  productive  ends.  What  it  costs 
to  maintain  these  men  represents,  on 
the  one  hand,  money  derived  from 
governmental  revenues  other  than  taxes, 
which  money  might  be  used  by  the 
government  for  the  public  benefit;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  money  derived  from 
taxes,  which  money,  retained  by  the 
tax-payers,  would  better  their  condition. 


Were  European  states  to  disarm  as 
against  one  another  and  retain  armies 
and  navies  for  policing  only,  there  would 
probably  be  released  say  three-quarters 
of  these  4,000,000  men,  or  3,000,000 
men  in  good  physical  condition,  among 
them  a  considerable  number  of  very 
intelligent  minds.  Assuming  that  one- 
tenth  of  these  would  emigrate  to  the  New 
World,  we  have  left  2,700,000  to  engage 
in  productive  work  in  European  coun- 
tries. Of  these  about  135,000  would  be 
oflBcers,  men  of  trained  minds.  Assum- 
ing that  these  2,700,000  men  would 
earn  on  an  average  $400  per  year  apiece, 
this  would  mean  an  increase  of  over 
$1,000,000,000  per  year  in  wages  alone. 
It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  men  would  work  for  others  and 
receive  wages  considerably  lower  than 
the  value  they  produce. 

And  further:  We  should  have  that 
part  of  the  governmental  revenues  other 
than  taxes,  and  that  part  of  the  incomes 
of  civilians  expended  by  them  as  taxes, 
at  present  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  men  and  the  equipment,  forti- 
fications, men-of-war,  etc.,  correspond- 
ing to  them — redistributed  and  turned 
into  more  beneficial  channels.  The 
money  thus  set  free  to  be  applied  to 
public  improvements,  and  that  now 
expended  by  civilians  as  taxes,  but  in 
the  event  of  disarmament  restored  to 
them,  would  amount  in  round  numbers 
to,  say,  $1,000,000,000. 

We  should  therefore  have  to  the  credit 
of  European  nations,  as  the  result  of 
disarmament,  a  yearly  increment  of 
wealth  which  we  may  conservatively 
estimate  at  $1,000,000,000,  and  a  yeariy 
addition  to  public  improvements  and 
personal  comfort  and  well-being  repre- 
sented by  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,000, 
—a  total  betterment  of  $2,000,000,000 ! 

While  the  foregoing  figures  cannot  in 
any  case  be  considered  exact,  they 
nevertheless  are  so  nearly  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  tfie  benefit  that 
would  result  from  disarmament. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
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words  from  Mr.  Vivian  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  are  to  the  point: 
**War  expenditure  lessens  the  national 
and  commercial  credit,  intensifies  the 
unemployed  problem,  reduces  the  re- 
sources available  for  social  reform,  and 
presses  with  exceptional  severity  upon 
the  industrial  classes." 

And  the  following  from  an  editorial  in 
The  Japan   Weekly   Chronicle    (Kobe): 

**  War  [and  the  writer  might  have  added 
— a  constant  readiness  for  war]  creates 
an  incubus  of  debt- which  lies  as  a  per- 
manent dead  weight  upon  a  country's 
life  and  enterprise — ^which  militates 
against  those  works  of  public  utility 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  national 
progress,  and  necessarily  imposes  a  bur- 
den of  taxation  which  is  felt  by  every 
class." 

The  following  is  also  pertinent: 
In  1905  England  spent  on  her  army  and 
navy  an  amount  exceeding  $300,000,000, 
whereas  in  the  same  year  she  appropri- 
ated to  Education,  Science  and  Art  only 
$79,000,000.  These  figures  need  no 
comment. 

As  reason,  or  the  great  common-sense 
of  mankind,  is  bound  to  triumph  in  the 
end,  we  may  predict  with  almost  abso- 
lute confidence  that — ^now  that  the  move- 
ment has  been  started — the  benefits  that 
so  obviously  will  accrue  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  international  wars,  will  eventually 
and  perhaps  in  but  a  few  years  appeal 
with  so  compelling  a  force  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe  that  the  governments  wUl 
finally  heed  their  voice  and  gradually 
disarm.  In  this  it  is  likely  that  the 
weaker  nations  will  lead.  Italy — ever 
one  of  the  first  nations  to  advance  new 
movements — ^will  vote  to  disarm,  re- 
taining but  a  moderate  standing  army 
and  a  small  navy.  France  will  follow. 
The  people  of  England  will  presently 
refuse  to  appropriate  money  for  exten- 
sions of  the  military  or  the  navy;  this 
the  precursor  of  disarmament,  which 
will  follow  in  time.      And  the  people  of 


Germany,  it  is  likely,  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  bring  about  reforms  in 
the  interests  of  reason  and  general 
well-being. 

The  nations  having  partly  disarmed, 
due  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
and  their  greater  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  appeal  to  arms  in  cases  of 
international  friction  will  indubitably 
become  less  potent  than  the  appeal  to 
peace  through  arbitration — ^with  the  con- 
sequent maintenance  of  commercial  and 
governmental  stability. 

Therefore — repeating  our  propositions : 
first,  that  the  true  function  of  government 
is  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  all 
classes;  and  secondly,  that  the  greater 
enlightenment  of  the  people  of  all  lands 
means  ultimately  the  greater  stability  of 
government:  and  setting  beside  these 
propositions  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  is  becoming  uni- 
versal, and  the  fact  that  the  nations  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  self-interest 
that  lies  in  cooperation — ^we  have  a 
warrant  unimpeachable  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us;  namely,  that  in  the  course 
of  but  a  few  years  we  shall  see  the  shaping 
of  a  true  world-movement  (for  Japan 
and  China,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  will 
join  with  the  nations  of  Europe)  toward 
the  effectuation  of  an  international  under- 
standing embodied  in  a  permanent  insti- 
tution of  universal  scope. 

We  have  now  considered  those  things 
that  correspond  to  the  hidden,  uncon- 
scious forces  which  precede  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  above  ground,  and  we 
have  considered  the  things  which  corre- 
spond to  the  early  growth  and  gradual 
shaping  of  the  tree:  let  us  now  consider 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  tree  itself, 
developed. 

In  this  permanent  institution  in  which 
all  nations  will  join,  the  full  character- 
istics of  the  world-federation  will  begin 
to  show  forth — hesitatingly  at  first,  for 
it  will  be  subjected  to  storms  of  criticism, 
blights  of  self-interest,  heats  of  ^^e.\\ji5iRft.\ 
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but,  even  so,  it  will  grow  the  hardier,  and 
more  deeply  will  it  send  its  roots  down 
into  the  heart  of  humanity  and  to  greater 
purpose  will  it  raise  aloft  its  noble  pres- 
ence in  the  pure  air  of  altruism,  of 
universal  benefit  and  good-will. 

This  permanent  institution,  this  par- 
liament of  widest  scope,  which  is  to 
embody  the  International  understanding, 
will  from  its  very  nature  eventually 
include  within  its  purview  the  more 
specialized  international  institutes.  The 
details  of  its  development  we  can  hardly 
foretell  with  definiteness,  but  we  may 
say  with  some  confidence  that  the  earliest 
action  taken  by  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  will  probably  be  the  signing  of  a 
protocol  whereby  they  will  cede  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  a  certain 
armament,  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  sailors  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  decrees  of  the  tribunal; 
thus  enabling  all  the  nations  with  safety 
to  disarm  as  against  one  another,  retain- 
ing only  such  armies  and  navies  as  they 
may  need  for  policing  purposes.  The 
protocol  will  develop  into  a  constitution 
providing  for  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative  departments,  and  embodying 
articles  which  in  time  all  nations  will 
ratify.  And  upon  this  must  follow  the 
arbitration  of  international  disputes,  the 
cessation  of  international  war. 

Strange  is  it  to  contemplate — ^and  we 
may  perhaps  see  in  it  the  working  of  the 
Reason  which  rules  the  world — that  to 
the  head  of  the  most  despotic  of  the 
great  nations  and  to  a  representative  of 
the  most  democratic  belongs  the  credit 
of  first  practically  urging  the  idea  of  the 
promotion  of  a  peace  universal:  to  the 
Czar  Nicholas  and  to  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  the  world  indebted  for  the  preliminary 
shaping  of  this  grand  conception. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  subject.  Several  years  ago  he 
pointed  out  the  great  benefits  that  must 
result  from  the  organization  of  the  nations 
into  "The  United  States  of  the  World." 
His  interest  in  the  American  Society  of 


International  Law  and  in  the  peace  con- 
ferences, and  his  construction  at  The 
Ebgue  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  where  will 
be  housed  the  International  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  also,  we  hope,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
and  all  other  international  institutes,  for 
we  believe  that  if  the  Temple  of  Peace 
be  selected  as  the  home  for  all  the  world- 
movements  the  sooner  will  be  effected 
the  union  of  all  in  a  true  International 
Parliament, — all  this  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cam^ie  will  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  this  great  movement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  increased  well-being  of 
the  peoples  of  all  lands. 

With  the  federation  of  the  nations 
under  a  constitution  ratified  by  all ;  with 
the  devotion  of  human  energies  in  this 
way  to  the  material,  intellecttial,  and 
moral  welfare  of  humanity;  with  the 
growth  of  tolerance  through  knowledge; 
with  the  perception  which  is  bound  to 
arise,  of  the  interrelation  of  all  mankind 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  other  peoples  contribute 
to  our  own  prosperity  and  happiness; — 
with  all  this  we  have  the  fullness  of 
growth  which  corresponds  to  the  de- 
veloped and  firmly  planted  tree, — a  tree 
indeed,  whose  trunk  is  humanity  itself, 
whose  greater  limbs  are  the  greater 
nations  and  whose  smaller  limbs  are  the 
smaller  nations,  whose  roots  are  the 
roots  of  humanity  in  the  Source 
of  All,  whose  sap  is  the  Spirit  of 
Life. 

Inevitable,  fateful,  not  to  be  stayed  in 
its  growth — obviously  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Plan — proceeds  this  great  idea. 
Let  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  of  all 
lands  aid  in  its  progress.  To  spread 
this  gospel  is  a  work  of  sublime  import- 
ance. Men  and  women  are  needed  for 
this,  and  men  and  women  are  needed  in 
whom  to  embody  the  delegated  powers 
of  the  nations.  In  every  nation  there  is 
at  least  one  person  eminently  fitted  to 
serve    as    its    representative.     Let    each 
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nation  search  him  out,  and  having  found 
him,  appoint  him  its  Permanent  Delegate 
to  the  International  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion; and  let  it  empower  him  unstintedly 
to  act  with  his  confreres  from  the  other 
great  nations  in  formulating  a  plan  for 
international  arbitration  and  federation 
— a  plan  elastic  enough  to  grow  with 
growing  needs,  yet  firm  enough  to  with- 
stand the  strains  of  opposing  interests. 

How  better  conclude  than  with  the 
vision  of  a  poet  whose  insights  the  world 
b  hastening  to  verify  and  confirm  to  the 
full?  Looking  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  he  noted  the  progress  of  humanity 
from  the  reign  of  physical  force  and  com- 
pulsion— the  day  of  the  brute  in  man — 
and  saw  it  culminate  in  the  regnancy  of 


moral  suasion  and  justice — the  day  of 
true  manhood,  when: 


<« 


.  .  .  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the 
battle-flafs  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parhament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 
the  world." 


And  going  farther — searching  to  the 
heart  of  things  with  the  eye  of  insight — 
he  prophesies  the  next  step,  the  elimina- 
tion of  internal,  that  is,  industrial  or 
insurrectionary,  strife  under  the  sway  of 
Reason, — ^the  outcome  of  it  all,  when: 

"...  the  conunon  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 
fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 
universal  law." 

Walter  J.  Bartnett. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HERE  was  a  man  in  the  land  of 
the  United  States  whose  name 
was  David  Ives,  who  was  perfect  and 
upright  according  to  the  standards  of 
Ihe  Chicago  boulevard  where  he  lived. 
He  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  substance  also  was  seven  millions  in 
bonds, — ^railroad,  mining  and  municipal, 
— of  conservative  character,  and  three 
millions  in  Great  Lakes  Trust  Company 
stock;  five  hundred  thousand  in  Amal- 
gamated Copper,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Steel  Common;  and  also  a  very 
great  household;  so  that  this  man  was 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  West. 

And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their 
several  mansions,  every  one  his  day; 
and  sent  their  touring-cars  and  called 
for  their  three  sisters,  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them. 

And  it  was  so,  when  the  days  of  their 
feasting  were  gone  about,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  that  their  father  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  without  hy- 


pocrisy or  parade  of  his  religious  practices, 
went  to  week-day  service  in  the  chapel  of 
his  parish  church,  and  there  offered 
prayers  according  to  the  number  of  his 
children;  for  he  said,  "It  may  be  that 
my  sons  have  sinned,  and  renounced 
God  in  their  hearts."  Thus  did  D. 
Ives  continually. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of 
Gxxl  came  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan 
"Whence  comest  thou?"  Then  Satan 
answered  and  said  "  From  going  to  and 
fro  n  America,  and  rom  walking  up 
and  down  therein."  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan,  "Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant  David  Ives,  that  there  is  none 
like  him,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man  ?'' 
Then  Satan  answered,  "Doth  David 
Ives  fear  Gtxl  for  naught?  Hast  thou 
not  mightily  prospered  his  investments 
and  built  a  hedge  about  all  that  he  hath  ? 
But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch 
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his  possessions,  and  he  will  renounce  thee 
to  Ay  face."  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  *' Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in 
thy  power;  only  upon  himself  put  not 
forth  thine  hand."  So  Satan  went  forth 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

And  there  was  a  day  when  David 
Ives'  sons  and  daughters  were  departed 
for  an  excursion  in  their  touring-cars. 
And  a  certain  banker  came  to  him  and 
said,  "Burglars  more  expert  and  bold 
than  any  hitherto  on  record  are  found  to 
have  tunneled  under  our  safe-deposit 
vaults  and  rifled  a  number  of  our  sup- 
posedly strongest  boxes ;  yours  are  among 
these  and  they  have  been  emptied  of  all 
your  bonds.  And  I  only  of  all  the 
directors  had  the  courage  to  come  and 
teU  you." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there 
came  also  another,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Trust  Company,  and 
said,  "  It  is  discovered  that  our  president 
has  been  for  a  long  time  taking  the 
company's  funds  and  loaning  them  to  a 
promoter  of  worthless  enterprises,  while 
he  deceived  the  directors  witii  a  false  list 
of  reliable  loans  which  he  never  made. 
As  a  heavy  owner  of  stock  in  the  Trust 
Company  you  will,  I  regret  to  say,  be 
assessed  probably  three-quarters  of  your 
holdings,  to  recoup  the  depositors'  losses." 

While  this  messenger  was  yet  speaking, 
another  had  rung  the  door-bell,  who 
proved  to  be  the  broker  whom  David 
Ives  oftenest  consulted  concerning  in- 
vestments. He  whispered,  "There  has 
been  such  a  break  in  Amalgamated 
Copper  that  the  market  is  in  panic,  and 
our  stock  is  worth  a  third  less  than 
yesterday,  and  Steel  Common  has  also 
suffered  severly  in  sympathy.  I  regret 
to  add  that  on  account  of  the  assessment 
for  the  ruined  Trust  Company,  you  will 
have  to  sell  all  your  outside  stocks  at 
these  panic  prices,  besides  disposing  of 
your  house,  land  and  personal  property, 
to  make  up  the  deficit  which  will  still 
stand  against  you.  I  have  learned  of 
your  unfortunate  loss  by  the  safe-deposit 
robbery,  and  I  deplore  the  fatal  coinci- 


dence whereby  all  your  disasters   have 
fallen  upon  the  same  day." 

This  messengerhad  only  just  departed 
when  the  telephone  rang,  and  this  an- 
nouncement  was  delivered  to  the  broken 
man,  "Your  sons  and  daughters  were 
racing  in  their  cars,  and  crossed,  almost 
together,  the  tracks  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  they  were  so  excited  by  their 
contest  that  they  failed  to  see  or  hear  an 
approaching  express;  their  cars  were 
both  struck  by  the  locomotive,  and  all 
were  instantly  killed." 

Then  D.  Ives  sent  orders  to  sell  his 
stocks  and  his  real  estate,  and  with  a 
hundred  dollars  remaining  to  his  wife's 
account  in  a  savings  bank,  he  went  to 
one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  the  city  and 
hired  two  rooms  in  a  tenement.  But  in 
all  this  he  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly. 

Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  Grod  presented  themselves  before  the 
Lord.  And  He  said  unto  Satan,  "Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  that  still 
holdeth  fast  his  int^rity,  altho  thou 
movedst  me  against  him?"  And  Satan 
said,  "  Skin  for  skin,  yea  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put 
forth  thy  hand  now  and  touch  his  flesh, 
and  he  will  renounce  thee."  And  the 
Lord  said,  "Behold  he  is  in  thine  hand; 
only  save  his,  life."  So  Satan  went 
forth  and  smote  D.  Ives  with  sore  boils, 
and  he  went  and  sat  all  day  long  behind 
the  little  kitchen  stove. 

Then  his  wife  bade  him  consider  how 
utterly  he  had  been  brought  low,  and 
renounce  God  and  die;  but  he  answered, 
"What,  shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  Gxxl,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?"  In  all  this  did  he  not  sin  with 
his  lips. 

Now  when  D.  Ives'  three  chief  friends 
heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was  come  upon 
him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  un- 
disturbed home  to  the  little  tenement, — 
the  Reverend  Eliphalet  Evans,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  which  D.  Ives  had  so 
liberally  supported,  Wilfred  Cannody, 
the    banker,    and    Norman    Armstiongr 
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professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University, — ^for  they  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment together  to  come  and  condole 
with  him.  And  when  they  saw  the 
wretched  street  where  their  friend  now 
lived,  and  climbed  the  dark  stairs  to  his 
lodging,  and  saw  his  bodily  affliction, 
they  scarcely  recognized  him,  and  for  an 
hour  sat  silent  with  him  in  the  tiny 
kitchen. 

After  this  David  Ives  spoke,  and  said 
to  his  friends,  "  I  thank  you  for  not  for- 
getting me  in  my  adversity,  and  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  seek  me  out  in 
my  broken  fortune,  in  this  poor  attic, 
but  it  is  more  than  you  ought  to  think  of 
ever  doing  again.  I  have  been  removed, 
by  a  decree  I  cannot  understand,  entirely 
out  of  your  world  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it,  into  one  utterly  alien.  For  you  to 
try  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  now  in- 
scrutably fixed  between  us  is  most  char- 
itable and  loyal,  but  I  not  only  do  not 
require  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
any  of  you,  in  the  name  of  past  friendship, 
but  I  absolutely  insist  that  after  you  have 
left  me  to-night  you  will  not  seek  me  out 
again,  nor  burden  your  memories  with 
the  name  of  your  former  parishioner, 
investor  and  educational  patron.  From 
me  now  there  has  been  swept  all  power 
to  aid  in  the  good  Works  and  financial 
enterprise  and  intellectual  aspiration 
which  you,  my  three  friends  of  other 
days,  so  capably  represent.  And  yet 
human  nature  pleads  in  spite  of  itself 
for  a  little  balm  of  sympathy,  and  I 
cannot  quite  yet  say  *  Good-bye.'  I 
must  not  abuse  your  patience,  but  it 
will  be  a  solace  to  tell  you  how  my 
overwhelming  adversities  have  affected 
me ;  and  if  you  can  out  of  your  store  of 
wisdom  throw  any  light  on  such  affliction, 
how  gladly  will  I  listen,  to  profit  thereby! 

"As  for  me,  my  soul  now  echoes  only 
with  the  one  piercing  cry,  *Why  was  I 
bom  at  all?'  How  much  better  not  to 
have  seen  the  light,  than  after  enjoying 
it  to  behold  it  blotted  out  by  such  utter 
gloom  as  this !  Had  I  but  died  I  should 
now    be    asleep,    untroubled    even    by 


dreams  which  this  reality  terribly  sur- 
passes. Whatever  I  now  believe  or 
disbelieve,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing- 
ness, for  out  of  it  I  came;  and  now  to  go 
into  it  again  is  my  most  eager  wish.  How 
then  can  I  but  ask  of  the  Grod  who  at 
least  permitted  my  affliction,  why  He 
continues  the  awful  gift  of  consciousness 
and  memory,  and  the  whole  keen-edged 
gamut  of  emotions  to  one  whose  way  is 
hedged  by  calamity,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  bounded  on  every  side  by  the 
wilderness  of  grief  and  pain  ? 

"Is  it  any  wonder  ihaf,  I  sigh  and 
groan, — that  I  look  with  agony  of  desire 
for  the  approach  of  merciful  death,  and 
that  more  than  men  of  the  world  covet 
riches,  I  covet  the  long  oblivion?" 

Then  the  Reverend  Eliphalet  Evans 
answered  and  said,  "I  think  you  will 
realize  that  I  am  moved  to  speak  from 
no  formal  or  professional  desire  to  dis- 
pense consolation,  but  because  I  cannot 
help  replying.  You  always  had  an  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  instructing  others,  and 
a  marked  ability  to  encourage  those  who 
faced  odds  and  troubles.  I  cannot  re- 
frain then  from  expressing  surprise  that 
when  similar  disappointments  and 
spiritual  difficulties  assail  you,  they  so 
completely  sweep  you  from  your  moorings 
into  what  I  cannot  help  saying  though 
dreading  to  hurt  you  at  such  a  time, 
seems  to  me  complete  pessimism. 

"I  r^ret  the  slight  note  of  self-con- 
fidence in  the  way  you  speak  of  your 
losses;  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  us 
should  be  pure  before  our  Maker, — ^we 
who  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  and  whose 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Rich 
and  poor  diflfer  in  much,  but  they  are 
alike  in  this  that  they  have  no  assurance 
of  uninterrupted  continuance  in  one 
condition.  My  pastoral  experience  gives 
me  full  authority  to  assure  you  that 
there  is  a  precisely  equal  chance  of  the 
poor  man  becoming  wealthy  to-morrow, 
and  of  one  blest  in  this  world's  goods  as 
you  were  yesterday  being  as  suddenly 
bereft  of  his  possessions,  by  some  decree 
inexplicable  \.o  out  ^\X.^  \sccAKRN3i.\si^«Bs^' 
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"Certainly,  my  dear  friend,  alBiction 
does  not  spimg  out  of  the  ground,  nor 
come  by  chance,  but  man  is  bom  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  The 
man  is  really  to  be  envied  whom  Grod 
correcteth;  He  woundeth  and  His  hands 
make  whole.  You  may  yet  come  to 
your  grave  in  a  full  age  like  a  shock  of 
com  in  its  season.  And  I  tmst  it  may 
be  of  some  consolation  to  you  in  your 
present  adversity  to  remember  that  you 
share  therein  a  heritage  common  to  all 
the  generations  of  men." 

But  David  Ives  answered,  "  O  that  my 
grief  could  be  reckoned  by  weight,  that 
other  eyes  might  see  its  immensity!  O 
that  God  would  let  loose  His  hand  and 
utterly  cut  me  off,  instead  of  striking  me 
part  way  toward  death,  only  to  leave  me 
there,  quivering  with  anguish! 

"My  strength  is  not  the  strength  of 
granite,  nor  my  flesh  of  the  fibre  of  steel. 
To  him  that  is  alBUcted  pity  should  be 
shown  by  his  friends,  but  forgive  me  for 
saying  in  my  misery  that  your  arguing 
proves  nothing  to  me  now.  I  look  for 
death  as  a  hireling  for  his  wages;  my 
skin  closes  up  and  then  breaks  open 
afresh.  I  loathe  myself,  and  my  days 
are  utter  vanity.  It  is  such  a  man  as 
this  you  are  speaking  to  now,  my  friends, 
and  the  old  arguments  and  consolations 
are  but  as  the  wind  in  the  naked  trees  of 
winter." 

Then  answered  Wilfred  Carmody,  the 
banker,  and  said,  "I  am  not  skilled  in 
religious  condolences,  but  I  have  studied 
a  little  the  meaning  of  that  life  that  to 
you  and  me  has  come  under  the  form  of 
business  and  finance.  And  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  your  past  and  mine 
ran  in  similar  channds,  I  may  be  able  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  this  day's  strange 
reversals. 

"I  fear  there  were  faults  that  the 
world  could  not  see,  which  had  to  be 
purged  from  your  character,  and  so  the 
Supreme  Being  chose  this  way  which  you 
are  now  so  painfully  walking,  to  accom- 
plbh  His  cleansing  process.  The  con- 
scientious  and  incormptible  transaction 


of  duties  of  high  trust  in  the  modem 
business  world  is,  I  believe,  as  truly  a 
service  of  the  Deity  as  the  offering  of 
ol^lations  upon  church  altars,  or  the 
fortifying  of  human  souls  with  spiritual 
hope  at  the  brink  of  dissolution.  Such 
a  priesthood  of  the  secular,  if  I  may  so 
designate  it,  was  conferred  upon  you, 
and  we,  your  friends,  are  sure  it  was 
honorably  and  even  illustriously  fulfilled. 
And  yet  we  see  not  with  that  trenchant 
glance  of  God,  that  doubtless  detects 
flaws  invisible  to  our  eyes,  in  the  jewds 
of  our  best  service.  You  are  then  not 
being  chastened  more  than  any  of  us 
here  deserve,  if  we  would  have  our  lives 
and  works  found  worthy  to  shine  at  the 
last  in  the  diadem  of  eternity. 

"Therefore,  my  brother,  take  heart  of 
grace  from  the  very  completeness  of  your 
affliction,  perceiving  therein  a  divine 
acceptance  of  more  than  is  deemed  worth 
refining  in  other  men.  Certainly  Grod 
will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man,  and 
will  permit  your  present  distress  only 
until  He  can  be  sure  of  your  victory  over 
all  inner  unworthiness.  Then  He  will 
fill  your  mouth  with  laughter  and  put  to 
shame  those  who  now  secretly  rejoice  at 
your  reverses." 

Then  David  Ives  answered,  "Indeed 
I  know  that  never  a  man  hardened  him* 
self  against  G<xl  and  really  prospered. 
Earthquake  and  tidal  wave,  hurricane, 
fire  and  contagious  disease,  are  as  tmly 
His  angels  with  the  golden  bowls  full  of 
His  wrath  to-day,  as  those  the  Seer 
beheld  coming  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  He  that  spreads 
out  the  heavens  and  walks  on  the  billows 
of  the  mid-Atlantic  storm.  He  formed 
the  flaming  crystal  of  Capella  and  V^a, 
the  throbbing  ruby  of  Antares,  and  the 
silver-frosted  Pleiades,  and  He  armed 
Orion  with  his  twirling  panoply.  I  have 
felt  Him  go  by  me  on  the  path  of  the 
Galaxy,  in  the  splendor  of  the  summer 
midnight,  and  have  been  tremblin^y 
aware  of  His  aproach  to  my  heart  in  the 
hour  of  prayer,  but  I  perceive  Him  not* 

"If  He  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder 
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Him?  Who  wffl  say  to  Him,  *What 
doest  thou?'  K  I  justify  myself,  my 
own  mouth  is  condemning  me  while  it 
forms  the  words.  But  ah,  what  theodicy 
will  clear  away  this  mystery  of  all  the 
ages, — that  Grod  seems  to  allow  the 
ri^teous  to  be  smitten  with  calamity, 
or  destroyed  outright,  as  readily  as  the 
evil  and  disobedient?  Grovemment  and 
power  throughout  history  have  been  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
while  prophets  and  righteous  judges  have 
been  persecuted,  rejected  and  put  to 
death. 

''I  am  not  asking  my  questions  and 
laying  bare  my  perplexities  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  all  who  have  sufiFered  or 
are  even  now  enduring  underserved  and 
preventable  distress.  My  life  must  be 
short,  but  others  will  suffer  after  me,  and 
I  cry  for  justice  and  a  little  comfort  for 
those  who  have  none,  before  I  go  whence 
I  shall  not  return." 

Then  Norman  Armstrong  spoke  and 
said,  "You  have  found  by  personal 
experience  what  remains  a  matter  of 
theory  to  the  rest  of  us.  My  study  of 
economics,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge, seems  utterly  profitless  in  face  of 
your  misfortunes.  But  at  least  I  am 
sure  of  this,  and  cannot  help  reminding 
you,  that  the  will  behind  all  natural  and 
economic  laws  is  greater  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  expressed  by  them.  The  meas- 
ure of  those  purposes  which  all  the 
phenomena  we  have  registered  reveals, 
is  no  longer  than  the  earth  and  broader 
than  the  sea.  Man  cannot  by  searching 
find  out  God,  and  human  destiny,  in- 
tellectually, is  to  live  in  suspense,  always 
if  possible  fortified  against  a  burst  of 
fresh  truth  that  may  overset  and  forcibly 
remodel  all  former  knowledge. 

"At  the  same  time  I  believe  there  is 
moral  certainty,  so  that  the  attainment 
of  virtue  by  a  good  life  is  not  in  the  same 
danger  of  being  superseded  by  later 
moral  discoveries.  Holy  once  is  always 
holy.  Moses'  righteousness  is  not  out- 
lawed by  that  of  any  modem  saint,  though 
his    knowledge    of    Nature's    processes 


beside  Charles  Darwin's  is  as  a  candle- 
flame  matched  with  an  arc-light. 

"  So  we  can  be  sure  that  it  always  was 
and  for  ever  will  be  true  that  iniquity 
means  moral  decay,  and  that  sin  in- 
wardly cherished  sooner  or  later  terribly 
publishes  itself  outwardly  even  upon  the 
body  and  the  features  of  the  face.  And 
if  you,  without  our  knowledge,  perhaps 
even  without  your  own  full  realization, 
have  transgressed  the  ever-vigilant  laws 
of  the  moral  nature,  then  you  must 
suffer  the  penalty.  I  dare  not  say  the 
calamities  you  have  just  endured  are 
sent  you  as  proportionate  punishment, 
but  there  may  be  some  occult  connection 
we  cannot  trace,  and  I  earnestly  ask  you 
to  search  the  secret  places  of  your  past, 
and  unreservedly  confess  the  worst  to 
Grod.  K  you  do  this  I  am  even  surer 
than  the  scientist  can  be  of  his  chain  of 
natural  causation,  that  you  will  then  lift  up 
your  face  without  spot,  and  your  life 
shall  be  clearer  than  the  noonday. 
You  wUl  forget  your  misery,  or  remember 
it  only  as  the  troubled  waters  that  have 
passed  by  in  a  great  river's  current." 

Then  David  Ives  answered,  "No 
doubt  you  are  the  wise  men  of  your  time, 
and  have  plucked  for  me  the  best  fruits 
of  your  wisdom,  but  I  have  traveled  your 
ways  and  am  now  terribly  pioneering  in 
realms  of  experience  you  never  even 
discerned  on  your  horizon.  It  is  not 
ingratitude  then,  but  the  conviction  of 
an  immeasurably  tortured  spirit  that 
forces  me  to  complain  that  I  find  your 
arguments  but  proverbs  of  ashes  and 
defences  of  clay.  My  highest  reach  of 
faith  now  is  to  repeat  again  and  again  to 
myself  this  desperate  ascription,  that  is 
more  like  an  inarticulate  groan  than  a 
creed,  *  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him.'  Have  pity  upon  me, 
have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends,  for 
the  hand  of  Grod  hath  touched  me!" 

Moreover  David  Ives  continued  his 
parable,  and  said,  "Surely  there  are 
veins  of  silver  and  sands  bearing  dust  of 
gold.  Iron  is  mined  from  the  earth  and 
copperfsmeLted  ixoTCk  >5afc  «t^.   T*afc  ^^jr^ 
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miner  breaks  open  his  shafts  beneath  the 
dwellings  of  men,  and  in  darkness 
harvests  the  black  grain  to  feed  the  fiery 
mills  of  the  world's  furnaces.  But  where 
shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  And  where  is 
the  place  of  understanding  ?  Man  knows 
not  the  price  of  it.  The  firmament  says, 
'It  is  not  in  my  depths,'  and  the  ocean 
declares,  *It  is  not  with  me.'  It  can- 
not be  bought  with  a  fortune  of  gold, 
nor  valued  with  onyx  or  sapphires. 
Diamonds  and  pearls  are  but  pebbles  in 
comparison,  and  the  ruby  and  topaz  but 
tinted  glass. 

"Whence  then  comes  wisdom,  seeing 
it  is  hid  from  living  eyes  ?  When  God 
weighed  the  water  and  taught  the  light- 
ning the  skill  of  its  stroke,  then  He 
established  and  declared  it,  and  unto 
man  He  said,  *To  fear  me  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.' 

"And  these  are  my  last  words:  If  I 
made  gold  my  hope,  rejoicing  because 
my  wealth  was  great  and  my  ability 
brought  me  abundance;  if  I  was  pleased 
at  another's  failure  though  he  were  my 
adversary;  if  the  men  of  my  club  and 
the  members  of  my  church  said  not, 
*Who  can  find  one  to  whom  he  has  not 
been  kind  ?* — then  let  fire  consume  even 
this  attic,  my  last  poor  foothold  in  the 
world  of  the  living,  and  let  it  not  spare 
me  also  its  broken  tenant!  The  words 
of  David  Ives  are  ended." 

So  these  three  friends  ceased  to  answer 
him.  But  a  certain  Edwin  Ramzell 
entered  the  room, — a  young  man  who 
lived  on  the  floor  below  David  Ives' 
tenement,  who  had  heard  from  what 
rich  estate  the  new-comer  had  descended. 
He  came  up  with  neighborly  impulse  to 
render  any  help  he  could  and  hearing 
the  voices  in  the  kitchen  he  waited  in 
the  other  room  till  they  had  finished. 
Then  because  he  could  no  longer  keep 
silence,  he  laid  aside  his  fear  of  being 
rebuffed  and  said  to  David  Ives*  friends, 
"I  am  young,  and  you  are  old,  so  that 
I  was  afraid  to  come  in  and  express  any 
opinion  of  mine.  I  said,  *  These  men 
ought  to  know,  they  have  had  so  much 
experience/    At  the  same  time  1  kno^ 


great  men  are  not  always  wise,  nor  the 
aged  infallible.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
say  what  has  been  gathering  in  my 
mind  while  I  listened  to  your  debate? 
And  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  I  cannot 
see  that  any  one  of  you  has  really  an- 
swered this  man's  difficulties,  or  given 
him  genuine  help  in  these  sore  straits. 
I  am  far  from  intending  rudeness,  but  I 
never  could  bring  myself  to  show  much 
respect  of  persons  or  use  flattering 
speeches." 

Turning  to  David  Ives,  who  sat  as  if 
hearing  nothing,  with  his  head  sunk  on 
his  breast,  Ramzell  said,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  drawn  no  line  whatever 
between  the  portion  of  your  calamities 
which  was  caused  by  human  fault  and 
was  therefore  avoidable,  and  that  which 
befell  you  by  no  one's  dereliction.  This 
latter  portion  alone  can  be  justly  termed 
a '  visitation,'  but  you  have  all  four  b^ged 
the  question  to  begin  with,  by  summing 
up  all  the  blows  of  this  misfortune  in  that 
one  category.  No  wonder  your  con- 
clusions are  irrelevant  and  pitifully  in- 
adequate. 

"The  robbery  of  your  bonds,  the 
failure  of  the  Trust  Company,  the  col- 
lapse of  your  stocks  on  the  market, — 
these  are  all  results  of  one  cause,  greed, 
with  its  attendant  train  of  perjury  and 
violence.  Therefore  in  all  these  things, 
human  agency,  and  not  divine,  allotted 
you  disaster.  Indeed,  even  the  death  of 
your  children  was  the  result  of  the  fever 
of  rivalry  showing  itself  in  the  furious 
sport  of  such  racing  as  they  were  engaged 
in  when  struck  by  the  locomotive.  Can 
anything  then  of  which  you  complain  at 
this  time  be  called  unavoidable  calamity 
except  your  physical  affliction  ?  To  me, 
it  seems  not. 

"Though  I  feel  as  full  of  counsel,  such 
as  is  mine  to  offer,  as  a  bottle  is  of  new 
wine,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  would 
burst  me,  I  will  stop  if  you  sign  me  to. 
Otherwise  I  will  go  on  and  find  my 
relief  in  speaking,  and  hope  my  personid 
equation  and  point-of-view  will  not  give 
offence. 

^^XoMT  ^VckVb  \koM!(ht«  my   brother,    ' 
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was  that  the  social  system  in  which  you 
were  bred  would  last  forever.  Even 
now  these  friends  of  yours  hold  the  same 
opinion,  whether  their  outlook  is  from 
pulpit,  banking-house  or  professor's  chair. 
But  I  believe  you  yourself,  because  of 
your  tremendous  reverses,  are  receptive 
to  proofs  of  the  coming  radical  change 
in  the  economic  world. 

"What  has  your  goal  of  earthly  life 
been  but  profit?  Whether  you  needed 
or  could  use  your  gains  mattered  not; 
whether  less  skilful  or  less  fortunately 
placed  men  went  to  the  wall  to  yield  you 
increase,  aflFected  you  little,  because 
your  nerves  of  sympathy  had  by  'busi- 
ness,' so-called,  been  strangely  rendered 
numb.  But  now  you  are  ready  to  look 
at  the  social  organism  with  new  eyes,  and 
have  been  prepared  by  suflfering  to  sense 
the  suflFerings  of  others,  everywhere  and 
in  all  ranks  of  your  brother-men.  You 
have  but  to  look  from  this  window  of 
your  attic  to  see  the  sordid  grist  that  the 
miUs  of  the  profit-system  ceaselessly 
grind.  You  were  told  and  you  believed 
that  these  wretchedly  housed,  ill-fed 
strugglers,  whose  toil  exhausts  heart  and 
hope  by  its  severity  and  duration,  were 
the  victims  of  their  own  sloth  or  evil 
habits  or  incorrigible  stupidity.  But 
to-day  you  know  it  is  not  so.  You  have 
yourself  tasted  the  bitterness  of  poverty 
and  social  humiliation.  Was  the  cause 
of  this  collapse  your  sloth,  evil  habits  or 
incorrigible  stupidity?  By  no  means; 
it  was  the  selfishness  and  sin  of  the 
economic  relations  of  this  time,  which 
suddenly  leaped  forth  and  thunder- 
bolted  you.  The  tree  that  stands  nearest 
the  lightning's  path  is  shattered  not 
because  it  is  of  a  certain  fibre,  or  decayed 
at  the  core,  but  because  it  was  in  that 
spot.  So  you  have  been  made  a  victim 
of  the  fierce  levin  of  the  gathering  social 
tempest,  for  no  special  cause  in  your 
character,  nor  to  punish  you  of  faults 
greater  than  your  fellows  committed. 
It  might  have  been  any  one  of  them,  but 
because  you  were  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing    retribution    that    sooner    or 


later  is  to  swejp  away  all  social  injustice, 
therefore  you  show  forth  for  all  who  will 
look,  the  portentous  thoroughness  of 
the  coming  economic  day  of  judgment. 

"Why  are  mills  and  factories  shut 
down  when  the  human  beings  you  can 
see  from  this  window  are  in  need  of  the 
very  things  those  workshops  produce 
when  in  operation  ?  Why  do  economis  ts 
declare  that  over-production  gluts  the 
market,  although  in  every  great  city 
men,  women  and  children  are  continually 
reported  as  dying  of  starvation,  or  com- 
mitting suicide  for  want  of  common 
necessities  ?  You  yourself  know  that 
their  lack  of  nourishment,  and  foul 
living-places,  and  inadequate  apparel 
render  even  those  who  survive  among 
the  'submerged*  unfit  for  life-sustaining 
industry. 

"All  this  is  chiefly, — ^I  do  not  say 
entirely,  for  the  poor  have  faults  as  well 
as  rich — ^because  profit-taking  by  the 
few  is  more  and  more  mulcting  the 
many  poor  of  their  ability  to  buy  in  those 
alleged  *  over-stocked '  markets.  When 
the  miner,  the  molder,  the  railroad  hand, 
and  the  employes  in  the  factories  of  this 
land's  thousand  industries,  receive  only 
a  fifth  or  an  eighth  of  the  value  they 
produce,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
goes  as  profit  to  increase  the  plethoric 
fortunes  of  the  owners  of  natural  oppor- 
tunities and  the  tools  of  production, 
what  else  can  the  result  be  ?  The  laborer 
simply  has  not  left  to  him,  after  the  dis- 
proportionate taxes  which  Privil^e  is 
now  allowed  to  levy,  the  means  to  buy 
the  products  which  he  and  his  fellows 
have  created  by  their  toil.  He  needs 
badly  enough  what  Privilege  has  to  sell, 
but  he  has  been  deprived  by  that  very 
profit-taking  itself  of  power  to  purchase. 
Of  course  then  'over-production'  and 
bitter  need  coexist  under  such  a  system. 
There  is  too  much  to  sell  because  so  few 
can  buy;  and  there  is  pitiful  want  be- 
cause the  profit-taxed  workers  have  no 
access  to  the  supplies  piled  up  in  the 
so-called  glutted  markets. 

"  If  this  coatviuifi^  \w  Kxftetv».  Vs^  ^-"^ 
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twenty  years  longer  at  the  present  rate 
of  development,  there  are  those  observers 
who  believe  that  the  unthinkable  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
side  by  side  with  the  deprivations  of  the 
millions,  will  generate,  like  meeting 
charges  of  negative  and  positive  elec- 
tricity, such  a  force  of  economic  lightning 
and  tempest,  that  the  strokes  which  have 
lately  fallen  upon  yourself,  David  Ives, 
unwitting  representative  of  a  false  and 
selfish  social  organization,  will  seem 
but  the  tiny  sparks  of  a  friction  match. 

"  But  we  must  believe  that  the  wisdom 
of  this  people  will  never  permit  such  a 
cataclysm.  Before  that  they  will  have 
decreed  by  ballot  a  change,  root  and 
branch.  A  revolution,  we  hope  without 
bullet  or  firebrand,  is  approaching,  and 
happy  are  they  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves now  to  cope  with  the  majestic 
crisis  of  that  day. 

"Bear  with  me  yet  a  few  moments 
only,  till  I  ask  this  question, — Will  Grod 
and  His  servants  in  this  land  permit 
much  longer  the  survival  of  a  social 
regime  which  fosters  such  conditions  for 
instance  as  ours  to-day,  when  approxi- 
mately ten  million  persons  are  in  actual 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
four  million  are  dependent  upon  public 
relief,  that  is,  in  some  degree  paupers; 
when  one  out  of  every  ten  persons  who 
die  in  New  York  City  is  buried  at  public 
expense  in  Potter's  Field,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  sacrifices  the  poor  make  to 
give  their  dead  private  burial;  when 
one  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  this  country 
hold  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  its  wealth, 
while  four-fifths  of  the  working  people 
receive  not  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece  yearly  in  wages,  and  yet 
are  in  constant  danger  of  staggering 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life? 

"No,  God  looks  on  these  His  children 
in  such  conditioas  exactly  as  He  beheld 
the  Israelites  in  bitter  bondage  long  ago, 
and  some  how,  sometime, — may  it  be 
soon.* — He  will  raise  up  deliverance  for 
them  and  lead  them  to  a  Canaan  of  social 
justice  and  blessing. " 


So  far  spoke  the  young  man,  and 
David  Ives,  looking  upon  him  with 
kindliness  answered,  "I  have  listened  to 
your  earnest  words  with  more  sympathy 
than  I  once  thought  I  could  ever  fed, 
and  these  friends  who  with  me  have 
heard  your  indictment  will  pardon  me 
if  I  say  frankly  that  they  aU  together 
have  not  given  me  the  relief  and  the 
stimulus  toward  taking  up  my  life  once 
more  that  you  have. 

"You  spoke  of  the  gathering  tempest 
above  an  unjust  social  organization, 
from  which  as  your  figure  expressed  it, 
a  premonitary  leap  of  lightning  has  shat- 
tered my  fortunes.  But,  ah  my  young 
brother,  I  hear  now  a  deeper,  more 
awful  voice  in  that  thunderous  pall  of 
cloud  than  ever  spoke  to  my  prosperity- 
encased  soul  in  the  former  days.  I 
tremble  at  its  solemn  questions,  and 
arraignment  of  my  past  blindness,  for 
now  both  from  the  world  about  me  and 
my  conscience  within,  this  voice  issues, 
and  I  know  it  for  the  utterance  of  the 
Most  High  to  a  mercifully  awakened 
spirit. 

"And  now  it  seems  to  say,  of  my  vain 
arguments  and  self -vindication,  'Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?'  I  hear  it  demand 
of  my  infinitesimal  life,  *  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  Creation's  corner- 
stone and  fitted  the  keystone  in  its 
awful  arch? — ^when  the  fbced  stars  and 
planets  sang  together,  and  the  nebulse 
and  comets  shouted  for  joy?  Or  who 
shut  up  the  sea  with  doors  of  sand,  when 
I  made  the  storm-clouds  its  raiment, 
and  the  trade-winds  the  Bedouins  of  its 
trackless  desert? 

"*By  what  way  b  the  light  parted  in 
the  X-ray  bulb,  when  the  willow-green 
fluorescence,  isolated  from  its  fellow-rays, 
discloses  to  fearful  human  gaze  the  arcana 
of  the  living  body?  Who  purged  and 
hardened  the  carbon  from  its  grime  and 
friable  weakness,  through  uncounted  ages, 
till  it  rolls  into  the  delving  hand  of  man  a 
diamond,  with  strength  beyond  tempered 
steel  and  heart  of  glittering  splendor  like 
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"'Tell  now  if  thou  canst,  for  thou  art 
wise  and  the  number  of  thy  days  is  great, 
who  hath  focussed  the  inner  heat  and 
power  of  the  earth  in  the  grains  of 
radium,  that  will  do  great  works  for  thee 
and  past  finding  out?  And  who  coiled 
in  their  stealthy  bodies  the  unmeasured 
•  fury  of  Perunite  and  gun-cotton  ?  Gravest 
thou  its  far-sounding  articulation  to  the 
telephone,  and  didst  thou  instruct  the 
tremors  of  the  wireless  telegraph  to  cross 
land  and  sea,  and  swifter  than  homing 
pigeons  to  their  cotes,  to  seek  their  re- 
ceiver and  lisp,  "Here  we  are."  By 
whose  hand  is  the  glory  kindled  between 
the  carbons  of  the  arc-lights  that  flash  in 
the  cities  of  men,  and  jewel  the  hillsides 
like  constellations  of  an  earthly  zodiac? 

"*Out  of  whose  cistern  are  the  Great 
Lakes  fiUed,  and  who  spills  the  floods  of 
Niagara?  Whose  hand  flings  on  high 
the  geysers  of  Wyoming,  and  from  whose 
bowl  brim  the  currents  of  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence  ?  Is  it  thy  chisel  that 
had  skill  to  carve  the  Canon  of  Arizona, 
and  was  strong  to  hollow  the  Mammoth 
Cave  ?  Did  they  brush  paint  the  turrets 
and  buttes  of  the  Dakota  Bad  Lands,  or 
the  eyries  of  the  Yellowstone  Grorge? 
Didst  thou  oversee  the  mason-work  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  the  graving 
of  its  snow-filled  symbol  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Holy  Cross  ?  By  whose  forestry 
were  the  redwoods  of  California  planted, 
and  the  Everglades  of  Florida  em- 
bowered ?  And  who  calls  from  the  loam 
of  their  seeds'  burial  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  com,  of  cotton  and  flax,  whereby 
the  prairies  and  valleys  do  laugh  and 
sing? 

***Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the 
cougar,  or  fiU  the  appetite  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  when  they  couch  in  their  dens  and 
abide  in  their  mountain  ambush  to  lie  in 
wait?  Who  provideth  for  the  bald 
eagle  his  food  when  his  fledglings  cry 
unto  Gxxl  ?  Knowest  thou  the  time 
when  the  mountain  sheep  bring  forth, 
or  canst  thou  mark  when  the  prairie 
wolves  do  litter?  Their  young  ones  are 
in  good  liking;  they  go  forth  and  return 
not  unto  them. 


"'Who  hath  sent  out  the  elk,  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  moose, 
whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness 
and  the  barren  land  their  dewUings  ? 
They  scorn  the  multitude  of  the  city, 
neither  regard  the  crying  of  the  driver. 
The  range  of  the  mountains  is  their 
pasture,  and  they  search  after  every 
green  thing.  Will  the  bison  be  willing 
to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib? 
Will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee? 
Wilt  thou  trust  him  because  his  strength 
is  great,  or  wilt  thou  believe  him  that  he 
will  bring  home  thy  seed  and  gather  it 
into  thy  bam  ?  Gravest  thou  his  strength 
to  the  river  salmon,  that  leapeth  like 
the  locust  and  ascendeth  the  stepless 
escalade  of  the  waterfall  ?  Or  hast  thou 
taught  the  deep-sea  cod  his  lore  and 
guided  the  shad  and  the  mackerel  in 
their  migrations  ? 

"'Didst  thou  bestow  his  swiftness 
and  discernment  upon  the  fire-engine 
horse,  and  clothe  his  neck  with  vehe- 
mence. He  paweth  in  his  stall;  at  the 
clang  of  the  alarm  he  plungeth  forth  like 
a  leopard  and  endureth  his  falling  harness. 
He  goeth  out  to  meet  the  battalions.  He 
mocketh  at  danger,  neither  turneth  he 
back  from  the  heat.  The  falling  walls 
roar  against  him,  and  above  him  whirl 
the  blinding  flame-billows  and  glittering 
sparks.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with 
eagerness  and  rage.  He  saith  among 
the  trumpets,  *Aha!'  and  he  smelleth 
the  smoke  afar  off.  He  exulteth  at  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  cries  of 
the  beholding  throngs. 

"'Was  it  by  thy  gift  that  the  loco- 
motive received  its  might?  It  swal- 
loweth fuel  as  the  tiger  its  meat.  Lo 
now,  its  strength  is  in  its  loins,  and  its 
force  in  the  muscles  of  its  thighs.  It 
moveth  its  piston-rods  like  weavers' 
beams  and  the  sinews  of  its  wheel-trucks 
are  knit  together.  Its  voice  shouteth  in 
warning  to  the  crossing-places  of  men  in 
populous  cities,  pierceth  forests  as  with 
the  wail  of  the  tempest,  and  shrieketh 
across  the  barren  lands  and  Vvz&^^s^ 
prames  \\\Le  ^«fc  ^dCkS^w^L  ^^x-^ssv^^  A 
departed  \xv\«s,    0\i^  ^onsS^  ^v^«^  '^^k^.I 
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ground  to  be  in  travail  beneath  its  tread 
when  it  rejoiceth  to  run  its  course.  The 
winter  day  is  adorned  with  its  high- 
blown plume  of  steam  that  the  sinking 
sun  dyes  amethyst  like  the  hill-side 
snows,  and  the  night  gazes  in  awe  at  the 
pillar  of  throbbing  fire  above  its  dauntless 
pilgrimage.  Behold  such  a  chief  in 
your  time  of  the  ways  of  God.  It  sucketh 
up  the  span  of  a  state  and  fainteth  not, 
and  trusteth  that  it  can  swallow  a  con- 
tinent unwearied. 

"'Canst  thou  draw  out  the  steel- 
furnace's  contents  with  a  cup?  Will 
this  leviathan  make  supplications  unto 
thee  or  speak  soft  words  with  thee? 
Wilt  thou  play  with  is  as  with  a  torch  ? 
If  thou  lay  hand  upon  it  thou  wilt 
remember  and  do  so  no  more.  I  will 
not  conceal  its  parts  nor  its  goodly 
frame.  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  its 
face,  and  who  dare  look  into  the  blaze 
of  its  molten  sea  save  through  glasses  of 
darkness  over  the  frail  vision  ?  Its  teeth 
of  fire  are  terrible  round  about,  and  its 
scales  joined  one  to  another  that  no  air 
can  come  between  them.  Out  of  its 
nostrils  issueth  flame,  and  heat  that 
meltheth  iron  and  stubborn  ore  like 
tallow  abideth  in  its  raging  bowels. 
When  it  raiseth  up  itself  the  mighty  are 
afraid;  by  reason  of  consternation  they 
are  beside  themselves.  From  its  opened 
sluices  poureth  a  cataract  of  white- 
foaming  steel  to  the  molds  beneath. 
Encompassing  darkness  becometh  as 
noon-day  with  the  glare  of  its  torrent; 
one  would  think  a  volcano  was  spewing 


forth  its  gulf  of  lava.  Upon  earth  there 
is  not  its  like,  and  it  is  king  over  all  the 
children  of  pride.'" 

And  after  this  the  soul  of  David  Ives 
answered  the  Lord  and  said,  "I  know 
that  Thou  canst  do  everything.  I  have 
uttered  that  I  understood  not, — things 
too  wonderful  for  me.  I  have  heard  of 
Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but  now 
mine  eve  seeth  Thee;  wherefore  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
David  Ives,  and  healed  his  flesh  so  that 
it  became  like  that  of  a  child.  And 
there  came  a  telegram  declaring  that  the 
reported  death  of  his  chilrden  was  only 
the  figment  of  an  unscrupulous  press, — 
that  one  of  their  touring-cars  had  been 
overturned  but  no  one  seriously  injured. 
At  the  same  time  the  director  of  the  Ttust 
Company  brought  news  that  its  losses 
had  been  made  good  by  the  President's 
relatives,  so  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
stock-holders  would  be  restored.  And 
immediately  a  messenger  came  from  the 
Detective  Bureau,  saying  that  the  robbers 
of  the  vaults  had  been  captured  and 
their  booty  of  the  bonds  recovered 

But  yet  David  Ives  was  of  a  newspirii, 
and  received  his  wealth  again  no  longer 
as  its  owner  but  as  a  steward,  until  the 
day  should  dawn  when  "charity"  should 
yield  place  to  justice,  and  the  anguish  of 
the  ages  be  turned  to  joy  that  Brother- 
hood is  bom  into  the  world. 


Eliot  White. 


Worcester^  Mas8. 


SECRETARY  TAFT  AND  SENATOR  LODGE  AS 
UPHOLDERS  OF  MACHINE-RULE. 


Bt  George  H.  Shiblet, 

President  of  the  National  Federation  for  People's  Rulew# 


THE  PEOPLE'S  rule  in  place  of 
machine  rule  has  become  a  live 
national  issue.  Secretary  Taft  and  Sen- 
ator Lodge  have  publicly  attacked  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  as  also  have 
the  Oklahoma  Republican  leaders,  and 
within  the  Democratic  party  there  is 
widespread  cooperation. 

I. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1906  the  opposition 
kept  itself  from  public  view,  fearing  dis- 
cussion. But  the  movement  had  reached 
a  point  where  it  was  carrying  everything 
before  it,  which  compelled  the  monopo- 
lists and  their  attorneys  to  publicly 
combat  the  extension  of  the  people's 
power  or  lose  their  monopoly  privileges. 
September,  1906,  Senator  Lodge  opened 
the  campaign  at  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  the 
gist  of  which  has  been  published  in  The 
Arena,  together  with  exposure  of  its 
errors.  Later  came  sweeping  successes 
for  the  people's  cause  at  the  polls,  fol- 
lowed by  battles  in  some  twenty-nine 
state  l^islatures  and  the  Oklahoma 
Constitutional  Convention.  August  20th, 
this  year,  candidate  Taft  openly  stated 
in  his  Columbus,  Ohio,  speech  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  fit  to  decide  issues  but  should  elect 
rulers.     He  said: 

"The  representative  government  that 
has  served  us  well  for  130  years  has  not 
been,  for  Mr.  Bryan,  sufficiently  expres- 
sive of  the  will  of  the  people.  Election 
of  Senators  by  the  people  is  not  enough 
for  him.  We  must  call  upon  fourteen 
million  electors  to  legislate  directly. 
Could  any  more  burdensome  or  in- 
efficient method  be  devised  than  this? 
I    believe    that    a     referendum    under 


certain  conditions  and  limitations  in  the 
subdivisions  of  a  State  on  certain  issues 
may  be  healthful  and  useful,  but  as 
applied  to  our  national  government  it  is 
entirely  impracticable. 

"If  it  is  difficult  for  the  people  to  use 
proper  judgment  in  the  concrete  question 
of  the  personality  of  the  representatives 
they  are  to  select  to  carry  on  Uieir  national 
government,  as  Mr.  Bryan's  theory  as- 
sumes, how  much  more  difficult  for  them 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  many  questions  of  policy 
and  procedure  in  complicated  statutes 
which  the  people  have  always  been 
willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  their 
representatives,  skilled  in  the  science  of 
legislation,  whose  general  views  on  the 
main  political  issues  of  the  day  are  well 
understood.  Think  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  a  vote  of  fourteen  million  of 
electors  on  the  4,000  items  of  a  tariff  bill. 
The  opportunity  to  retire  a  representative 
who  fafls  to  be  truly  representative  is  all 
that  the  people  wish  and  need  to  enforce 
their  wiU." 

A  review  of  the  above  shows  that  Mr. 
Taft  does  not  describe  the  initiative  and 
referendum  nor  tell  what  it  is  accom- 
plishing. Why  this  omission  ?  It  must 
be  that  had  he  done  so  it  would  have 
injured  his  case.  The  system  exists  in 
Oregon,  Montana  and  South  Dakota, 
as  he  well  knows,  and  is  being  adopted 
in  Maine,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Utah  and  North  Dakota, 
with  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives.  There 
certainly  is  sufficient  history  to  which  he 
might  have  referred. 

Furthermore,  he  has  mis-described  the 
existing  system  of  govememnt.  He  says 
that  it  is  "  representative  government"  wssi^ 
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that  it  "has  served  us  well  for  130  years." 

We  submit  that  the  existing  system  in 
this  country  is  not  representative  gov- 
ernment, but  machine  rule;  and  that  it 
has  not  existed  for  130  years.  History 
is  clear  on  these  points? 

Machine  rule,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
the  rule  of  the  few  through  popular 
forms.  The  people  vote  but  do  not  rule. 
The  legislative  power  is  in  the  few  men 
in  oflSce,  back  of  whom  are  the  few  who 
stand  ready  to  contribute  the  immense 
cairpaign  funds  and  usually  control  the 
situation. 

The  system  came  into  being  through 
the  debasement  of  the  convention  system 
during  the  years  1825  to  1844,  and  is 
described  in  contemporary  literature. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  his  Thirty 
Years*  View,  tells  how  it  came  about. 

To  seriously  maintain  that  machine 
rule  is  representative  government  is 
ludicrous.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that 
the  Roman  state  under  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Augustus  was  a  republic.  It 
was  merely  a  republic  in  name,  just  as 
machine  rule  in  this  country  is  represen- 
tative government. 

Representative  government  is  a  system 
in  which  the  people  rule.  Representa- 
tive government  was  established  in  this 
country  in  1776,  for  a  system  prevailed 
whereby  the  people  could  instruct  their 
representatives,  and  instructions  were 
obeyed.  Furthermore,  members  of  the 
l^islatures  were  pledged  by  districts 
and  not  by  machine-rule  state  and 
national  conventions,  as  became  the 
case  after  1825  to  1844. 

For  sixty  years  there  was  representa- 
tive govenment  in  this  coutttry  except 
when  the  autocratic  Federalists  were  in 
power — 1798-1800.  During  these  sixty 
years  of  people's  rule  there  was  greater 
and  greater  tendency  to  equal  rights. 
In  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville  who 
visited  America  about  1830: 

"The  democratic  principle  has  gained 
so  much  strength  by  time,  by  events,  and 
by  legislation,  as  to  have  become  not  only 
predominant,  but  all-powerful.     Men  are 


seen  on  a  greater  equality  of  fortune  and 
intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  more  equal 
in  their  strength  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  worid.  .  .  .  The  Anglo-Americans 
are  the  first  nation  who  have  been  allowed 
by  their  circumstances,  their  origin,  their 
intelligence,  and  especially  by  their  morals 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people." 

But  as  quickly  as  machine-rule  was 
established  the  ruling  few  granted  to 
themselves  special  privil^es,  issued  enor- 
mous amounts  of  state  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  the  railroads  started  by  the 
states  were  sold  to  privately  owned  cor- 
porations. The  growth  of  public  debts 
during  the  twelve  years  1830  to  1842  was 
from  $13,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  an 
increase  of  1,600  per  cent,  in  twelve  years. 
Paper  money  was  issued  in  huge  volumes 
through  banks  chartered  by  the  ruling 
few.  In  1839  the  inflation  bubble  burst 
and  depression  set  in,  followed  by  re- 
pudiation of  state  debts.  State  conven- 
tions met  in  commonwealth  after  com- 
monwealth and  partially  tied  the  hands 
of  the  state  machines,  restricting  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  could  be  issued 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  con- 
stitutional limitations  were  placed  upon 
the  issuance  of  paper  money.  Later  the 
railway  monopolists  charged  such  out- 
rageous prices  and  discriminated  so 
glaringly  that  it  brought  on  the  Granger 
Uprising,  1868  to  1877,  and  constitu- 
tional conventions  and  state  govern- 
ments were  forced  to  legislate  in  the 
people's  behalf.  Then  by  act  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  the  railroad 
corporations  were  released  from  the 
greater  part  of  state  control,  since  which 
time  the  monopolists  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  practically  unrestrained  until 
President  Roosevelt  began  operations# 

During  this  seventy-five  years  of  rule- 
of-the-few  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
centralized  tremendously,  whereas  under 
the  people's  rule  the  tendency  was  to 
equality.  This  change  toward  centrali-  • 
zation  is  proof  of  a  change  in  the  ruling  / 
power. 
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But  Secretay  Taft,  while  decrying  the 
presence  of  swollen  fortunes,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed,  asks 
the  people  to  leave  in  place  the  existing 
rule-of-tiie-few  system  and  vote  to  con- 
tinue the*  same  party  machine!  It  has 
not  protected  the  people's  interests;  it  is 
only  the  Chief  Executive  who  is  fighting 
some  of  the  Trusts.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  Democratic  machine  would  have 
done  no  better,  for  it  is  the  system  that 
is  wrong.  But  when  the  people  elect 
representatives  pledged  to  establish  a 
direct-vote  system  for  public  questions 
there  will  quickly  be  a  change.  Then 
practically  all  the  men  elected  to  office 
will  be  such  as  will  really  protect  the 
people's  interests,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
work  of  Oklahoma's  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

In  short,  the  issue  before  the  people  is 
the  restoration  of  representative  govern- 
ment, part  of  which  system  is  a  final 
power  in  the  voters,  otherwise  the  men 
in  office  are  not  agents  but  rulers — elected 
rulers,  it  is  true,  but  rulers  nevertheless. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  will  a  national 
referendum  vote  be  called  for,  because 
the  mere  existence  of  a  veto  power  will 
usually  be  eflFective.  Such  is  the  case, 
with  the  President's  veto  power,  and 
in  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  it  is  true  of 
the  voters*  veto  power^  But  should  a 
tarifiF  law  be  ordered  to  a  referendum 
campaign  and  vote  and  should  the  bill 
be  rejected  it  would  merely  be  its  return 
to  Congress  with  orders  to  pass  something 
better.  Undoubtedly  Congress  would 
then  get  closer  to  the  public  ideals  and 
interests. 

The  people  throughout  the  country 
are  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
facts,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  come  to 
know  about  them  they  demand  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  Five  years 
ago  in  Oregon  the  vote  for  the  system 
was  11  to  1,  and  to-day  the  sentiment  is 
much  stronger.  In  Maine  the  last  leg- 
blature,  largely  Republican,  voted  to 
submit  a  direct-legislation  amendment  to 
the  people.     Even  in  Pennsylvania  the 


last  House  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  a 
bill  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  for 
cities  and  boroughs. 

Should  Mr.  Taft  be  nominated  he  will 
be  antagonistic  not  only  to  the  voters' 
desires  for  restoration  of  self-government 
but  he  is  the  father  of  government  by 
injunction  and  is  unrepentant,  which 
would  cause  him  to  lose  not  only  the 
Republican  referendum  states  of  Oregon* 
Montana  and  South  Dakota,  but  would 
also  render  very  doubtful  his  carrying 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 
other  northern  states  where  the  labor 
vote  is  powerful.  To-day  Mr.  Taft  is 
merely  on  trial.  If  the  Republican  ma- 
chine finds  that  it  cannot  win  under  his 
leadership  it  will  select  another  candidate. 
In  casting  about  it  will  find,  doubtless, 
that  President  Roosevelt's  ideas  as  to 
government  by  injunction  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  final  power  in  Congress  and 
in  the  President  are  the  same  as  Secre- 
tary Taft's.  This  will  rule  him  out,  also, 
unless  the  machine  is  so  largely  controlled 
by  the  conservative  interests  that  it  will 
nominate  him  and  die  fighting,  as  did 
the  autocratic  Federalist  machine  and 
the  Whig  machine. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  Republican 
National  Convention  selects  Governor 
Hughes  and  if  he  is  a  majority  rulist, 
the  people's  fight  will  have  been  won, 
for  the  Democrats  will  undoubtedly 
nominate  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  people  will 
not  much  care  which  of  the  majority 
rulisis  are  in  office,  for  they  themselves 
will  have  become  the  sovereign  power. 

II. 

Senator  Lodge  in  a  speech  before  the 
Central  Labor  Union  at  Boston  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Sunday,  September  15th, 
this  year,  amplified  his  arguments  against 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  He  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  the  substance  of  what  he 
said  is  reported  in  two  and  a  half  colums 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  the  following 
day.  The  measure  he  objected  to  is  the 
Public  Opinion  bill,  copied  from  Illinois, 
where  the  system  was  installed  in  190V 
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and  by  means  of  which  six  questions  have 
been  voted  upon  throughout  the  state  and 
the  people  of  Chicago  have  settled  their 
street-railway  question. 

But  the  report  of  the  senator's  speech, 
carefully  prepared,  makes  no  reference 
to  this  history  but  speaks  as  if  the  pro- 
posed system  in  Massachusetts  is  purely 
an  experiment.  Why  this  suppression  of 
facts  ?  Furthermore,  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  widely-known  results  of  the 
more  complete  system,  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  But  an  outline  history  of 
representative  government  is  presented, 
largely  true,  and  then  are  stated  two 
great  fallacies,  the  first  being  that  the 
present-day  system  of  machine-rule  in 
Massachusetts  is  representative  govern- 
ment. 

This  will  deceive  only  a  few  voters,  for 
they  know  that  a  machine  is  in  power  and 
they  want  to  oust  it;  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  establishment  of  the  direct-vote 
system  will  do  it.  Historically  consid- 
ered the  voters  in  Massachusetts  used  to 
instruct  representatives,  and  that  is  just 
what  is  proposed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Opinion  Bill. 

The  senator  evidently  felt  that  the 
voters  would  see  this  so  he  proceeded  to 
claim  that  for  them  to  possess  an  option 
to  vote  direct  on  state  issues  would  be 
injurious.     His  words  are: 

"I  do  not  distrust  the  people  who 
make  the  laws,  but  I  distrust  methods  of 
law-making  which  would  force  good 
people  to  make  bad  laws." 

But  the  senator  refrained  from  quoting 
the  Illinois  history  or  any  other  initiative 
and  referendum  history.  To  have  so 
referred  would  have  proved  his  con- 
clusions to  be  absolutely  unwarranted. 
What  he  did  was  to  present  analogies 
and  ones  which  have  no  application,  and 
then  to  boldly  claim  that  an  option  in 
5,000  voters  to  secure  direct  voting  by 
their  fellow-citizens  on  state  questions 
would  actually  benefit  the  bosses  and 
lobbyists.  This  is  the  height  of  audacity, 
demonstrating  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  were  his  only  limitations. 


The  point  in  the  speech  most  likely  to 
mislead  is  a  claim  that  under  the  proposed 
system  "  There  would  be  but  little  chance 
for  discussion,  and  good  legislation  with- 
out the  opportunity  for  debate,  amend- 
ment and  deliberate  consideration  is  an 
impossibility." 

The  fallacy  is  in  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  can  amend  the  bill 
by  providing  for  committee  hearings  and 
for  a  system  whereby  competing  measures 
can  be  submitted,  or  the  legislature  can 
add  these  features  whenever  a  speciaUy 
important  initiative  petition  is  filed. 

This  lack  of  provision  for  committee 
hearings  and  submission  of  competing 
measures  is  not  Senator  Lodge's  real 
objection,  for  if  it  were  he  would  have 
propased  amendments  last  winter.  His 
aim  is  to  retain  the  existing  machine-rule 
system.  In  his  speech  he  says:  "I  do 
do  not  think  the  people  are  so  weak  and 
stupid  that  they  cannot  choose  men  who 
will  fittingly  represent  them." 

The  statement  is  clearly  erroneus,  for 
under  existing  machine-rule  the  nomina- 
tions are  controlled  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  machines  and  at  election 
time  the  voters  are  limited  to  a  choice 
between  these  nominees.  It  is  machine- 
rule.  What  is  needed  is  restoration  of  a 
system  in  which  the  voters  can  instruct 
their  representatives,  or,  better  still,  can 
veto  their  acts  and  legislate  direct.  Only 
by  installing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
systems  can  the  voters  again  become  the 
ruling  power. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  sophistries 
herein  exposed  the  history  of  machine- 
rule  should  become  generally  known. 
Machine-rule  was  installed  in  this  country 
during  the  years  1825  to  1844.  Just 
previous  to  that  time  the  convention 
system,  an  improved  form  of  popular 
government,  was  debased.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  elect  delegates  direct  to 
the  state  and  national  conventions,  or 
nearly  so,  the  few  in  control  of  the  state 
and  national  committees  provided  that 
delegates  should  elect  delegates,  and 
these  delegates  elect  other  delegates.     In 
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some  cases  the  delegates  were  four  times 
removed  from  the  people.  Thus  the 
people  were  unable  to  control  the  con- 
ventions thereby  losing  the  power  to 
control  nominations  and  platforms.  But 
the  people  continued  to  participate  in 
electing  delegates  and  felt  bound  by 
their  action,  which  prevented  a  return 
to  the  old-time  practice  of  instructing 
dected  representatives  at  town  meetings 
and  mass  meetings.  Furthermore,  that 
system  is  outgrown  and  a  better  one 
exists,  namely,  the  advisory  initiative  and 


advisory  referendum,  provided  for  in  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Opinion  bill.  For 
state  questions  nothing  short  of  a  state- 
wide campaign  and  vote  is  sufficient. 

Had  the  senator  admitted  these  facts 
he  would  have  lacked  a  basis  for  his 
sophistries.  Only  by  suppressing  im- 
portant facts  can  illogical  conclusions  be 
drawn.  One  who  has  no  case  is  com- 
pelled either  to  yield  or  stoop  to  falla- 
cious reasoning. 

George  H.  Shibley. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


DANIEL'S  VISION:    AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
MEANING  OF  THE  FOURTH  GREAT  BEAST. 

By  George  Millen  Jarvis, 

Author  of  "Bible  AllegorieB." 


NOT  SINCE  the  beginning  of  our 
era  has  such  a  sweeping  change 
been  made  from  the  orthodox  view  of 
Daniel's  visions.  These  new  interpre- 
tations are  startling  and  momentous. 
It  is  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact  that 
the  old  interpretations  have  given  to 
Christendom  more  comfort  during  the 
past  nineteen  hundred  years  than  any 
part  of  Scripture.  The  great  reliance 
upon  them  has  been  the  natural  out- 
growth of  a  theory  promulgated  by  the 
clergy  and  Bible  commentators  through- 
out tiie  world.  Therefore  the  church  at 
large  relies  implicitly  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  these  prophecies. 

The  author  had  always  supposed  that 
these  visions  or  prophecies,  while  won- 
derfully strange,  were  otherwise  sound 
and  invulnerable,  and  therefore  passed 
them  by.  But  after  he  had  written  The 
Bible  Allegories,  which  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses 
as  recorded  in  Gren.,  49,  and  Deut.,  33 
he  found  these  so-called  visions  to  be 
veritable  astronomical  observations.  They 
relate  mainly  to  the  seasons^of  the  year. 


Had  these  two  chapters  of  Scripture 
been  understood  by  the  world  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  published  as 
they  are  to-day,  no  such  inconsistent  or 
irrelevant  meaning  could  have  been 
given  to  the  prophet's  language,  because 
any  one  conversant  with  the  meaning  of 
these  two  great  chapters  could  have  no 
trouble  with  the  interpretation  of  Daniel's 
visions  or  those  of  St.  John  in  Revelations. 
Every  line  which  Daniel  wrote  plainly 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  was  as  familiar 
with  those  blessings  as  were  Jacob  and 
Moses  themselves.  The  heart  itself  has 
no  more  importance  to  our  physical 
system  than  the  meaning  of  these  chap- 
ters has  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Scholars  familiar  with  ancient  Oriental 
literature  need  not  be  told  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  learned  to  veil  their  mean- 
ing in  allegories,  which,  while  hidden 
from  the  ignorant,  were  thoroughly  un- 
derstandable to  the  initiated,  and  I 
think  any  student  of  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
who  will  put  aside  prejudice,  will  readily 
see  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  famous 
passages  in   Genesis  and  Deuteroaoxti.^. 
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Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  initiated 
or  astronomical  class  went  out  of  ex- 
istence between  the  time  of  Daniel  and 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  key  to  Scrip- 
ture was  then  lost. 

The  author  will  have  no  trouble  in 
demonstrating  that  Daniel  had  no  visions, 
although  he  purposely  assigned  them  as 
such.  This  he  did  in  order  to  lead 
astray  the  ignorant,  vulger  and  credulous 
class  who  knew  nothing  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  the  elementary  principles 
of  astronomy.  These  sights,  or  visions, 
were  each  and  all  astronomical  observa- 
tions. They  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  prophecy. 

Daniel  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
his  day  and  age.  For  mental  acumen, 
natural  discernment  and  eagle-eyed  pen- 
etration, he  was  without  a  peer. 

Dan.,  7:7:  "After  this  I  saw  in  the 
night  visions,  and  behold  a  fourth  beast, 
dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceed 
ingly;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth;  it 
devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it: 
and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts 
that  were  before  it;  and  it  had  ten  horns.*' 

Dan.,  7:8:  "I  considered  the  horns, 
and,  behold,  there  came  up  among  them 
another  little  horn,  before  whom  there 
were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up 
by  the  roots:  and,  behold,  in  this  horn 
were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things." 

The  four  beasts  which  the  prophet 
saw  rise  up  from  the  sea  were  Taurus 
the  Bull,  Leo  the  Lion,  Scorpio  the 
Scorpion,  and  Aquarius  the  Water-bearer. 
These  four  principal  signs  or  beasts  have 
a  sign,  beast  or  constellation  on  each 
side  of  them,  and  these  were  considered 
then  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  earth 
during  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  prophet  was  obliged  to  change 
the  appearance  of  the  fourth  beast  in 
order  to  suit  his  ingenious  dissertation 
on  the  evil  and  malevolent  character  of 
winter.  By  his  imagination  he  pro- 
duced a  m\^ical  nondescript,  the  like  of 
which  could  not  be  found  in  heaven  or 


upon  the  earth.  He  truthfully  sym- 
bolized the  destructive  ravages  of  winter, 
a  season  diverse  from  each  of  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  great  iron 
teeth  represented  the  destructive'  effect  of 
frost,  which  in  the  fourth  season  is 
everywhere  apparent.  It  might  be  called 
the  destructive  season. 

The  horns  are  mythological,  yet  they 
truthfully  represent  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  thrughout  the  year. 
The  ten  horns  of  this  beast  are  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December.  These  ten 
months  had  come  and  gone,  but  tfie 
little  horn  was  yet  to  come.  Seven  of 
these  horns  represented  the  seven  summer 
or  productive  months,  known  in  ancient 
days  as  "the  favored  seven."  The  other 
three,  which  were  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  were  the  semi-winter  months, — 
October,  November  and  December. 
Being  plucked  up  by  the  roots  means 
that  their  time  had  expired,  had  lapsed 
or  passed  by,  and  was  superseded  by 
the  little  horn. 

This  condition  or  situation  can  be 
explained  to  better  advantage  by  a 
mythological  passage  of  Scripture  found 
in  L  Sam.,  5:2:  "When  the  PhUistines 
took  the  ark  of  Grod,  they  brought  it 
into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by 
Dagon  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose 
early  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon  was 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  and  the  head  of 
Dagon  and  both  palms  of  his  hands  were 
cut  off  upon  the  threshold;  only  the 
stump  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him." 

This  signifies  that  when  January  was 
passed  and  gone,  the  part  of  the  image 
which  represented  the  head,  face  and 
rams  of  a  man  (the  Water-bearer  of  the 
zodiac)  fell  down  and  broke,  leaving 
only  the  fish  part  to  represent  the  sign 
Pisces,  the  Fishes,  which  guard  the 
earth  in  February.  Thus  the  eyes  in 
this  horn,  or  mouth,  were  those  <rf 
Aquarius. 

Dan.,    7:17:     "These    great    beasts, 
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which  are  four,  are  four  kings,  which 
shall  arise  out  of  the  earth." 

No  one  in  the  world,  no  matter  what 
his  attainments,  can  accurately  interpret 
the  words  of  this  text  without  his  being 
conversant  with  the  meaning  of  Gen.,  49 
and  Deut.,  33.  How  could  any  one 
derive  the  knowledge  that  these  four 
beasts  are  four  kings  ?  Nay,  but  they 
are  more:  they  are  four  great  celestial, 
kings!  None  but  Jacob  and  Moses, 
the  two  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
Israel,  have  ever  spoken  of  them.  Let 
us  patiently  examine  the  words  and  see 
where  they  originated. 

The  twelve  signs  or  beasts  of  the 
celestial  zodiac  were  known  anterior  to 
the  Bible.  Each  one  of  them  occupies 
a  twelfth  part  of  that  great  zone  or  belt 
of  stars.  They  are  forty-five  million 
miles  long  by  twenty-four  million  miles 
wide,  and  the  earth's  orbit  or  ecliptic 
runs  through  or  by  them. 

Jacob  and  Moses  in  their  immortal 
blessings  appointed  each  one  of  Jacob's 
t^'elve  sons  to  be  the  genius  or  spirit  of 
tlie  shining  Lord,  and  they  personify  the 
twelve  beasts  of  the  zodiac. 

Gen.,  35: 11,  gives  us  to  understand 
that  Jacob's  twelve  sons  were  all  bom 
kings.  Ephraim,  Judah,  Dan  and 
Reuben  were  appointed  by  their  father 
and  by  Moses  to  be  these  four  heavenly 
kings.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  Israel,  they  will  reign  as  kings  forever. 
These  four  great  kings  personified  the 
four  beasts,  which  were  seen  by  St. 
John  worshiping  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  and  round  about  the  throne. 

Even  though  our  space  is  limited,  we 
must  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  four  great  reigning 
monarchs. 

Ephraim  as  king  reigns  over  the  three 
constellations  of  Aries  the  Ram,  Taurus 
the  Bull,  and  Gemini  the  Twins,  while 
his  shining  Lord  is  passing  through  them, 
as  he  does  annually  in  March,  April  and 
M^y. 

Judah  as  king  presides  over  the  con- 
stellations of  Cancer  the  Crab,  Leo  the 


Lion,  and  Virgo  the  Virgin,  while  his 
Lord  is  going  through  them  on  his 
annual  journey  in  June,  July  and  August. 

Dan  as  king  rules  over  Librathe 
Scales,  Scorpio  the  Scorpion,  and  Sag- 
ittarius the  Archer,  while  the  shining 
Gtxi  of  Israel  is  passing  through  his 
dominions,  as  he  does  annually  in 
*  September,  October  and  November. 

Reuben  as  king  rules  over  the  con- 
stellations of  Capricornus  the  Goat, 
Aquarius  the  Water-bearer,  and  Pisces 
the  Fishes,  while  his  Lord  the  sun  is 
passing  through  his  dominions,  as  he 
does  yearly  in  December,  January  and 
February. 

All  this  interesting  knowledge  has  for 
the  past  two  thousand  years  been  hidden 
beneath  a  veil,  but  now  it  is  recovered, 
with  a  thousand  other  treasures.  It  all 
comes  from  that  oriental  mine — the 
immortal  blessings  of  the  Patriarch  and 
the  Law-Giver. 

Dan.,  7:18:  "But  the  saints  of  the 
most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and 
possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for 
ever  and  ever." 

The  author  desires  to  give  a  clear  and 
adequate  conception  of  these  saints  of 
the  most  High,  as  the  orthodox  view  is 
empirical  and  misleading. 

The  saints  of  the  most  High  are  the 
genii,  spirits  or  messengers  of  the  sun 
and  the  personification  of  the  beasts  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  ten  thousands  who 
are  under  them.  They  are  the  stars 
within  the  orbit  of  Saturn  or  Israel; 
the  Bene-Yesreille,  or  "Children  of  Is- 
rael." In  Numbers,  23:24,  we  find 
this  text:  "Behold,  the  people  shall  rise 
up  as  a  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a 
young  lion." 

•  The  words,  "The  people,"  here  are 
allegorical,  and  are  consequently  mis- 
leading, and  this  simple  and  seemingly 
innocent  deception  constitutes  the  veil, 
a  covering  that  has  securely  hidden  its 
meaning  for  over  three  thousand  years ! 

The  words,*  "the  people,"  signify 
"the  stars."  Then  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  observe  how  nearly  Ivi^Tak  n5k«. 
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troublesome  text  has  been.  To  illus- 
trate: Behold,  the  stars  shall  rise  up  as  a 
lion,  as^the  constellation^,  of  the  Lion 
invariably  rbes,  on  schedule  time,  in 
each  and  every  year.  And  it  is  lifted  up 
by  the  power  of  the  sun,  as  all  the  other 
constellations  are,  and  with  the  ease  that 
a  spry  young  lion  would  rise;  and, 
further,  the  text  informs  us,  "he  shall' 
not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  slain." 

Here  we  encounter  the  words  "blood" 
and  "slain."  Their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  has  been  changed  to  the  esoteric 
or  allegorical,  which  has  figuratively 
imprisoned  their  sense  for  ages.* 

The  twelve  constellations  are  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  Not  one  of  the  children 
of  Isreal  ever  Existed  upon  the  earth. 
We  can  affirm  it  with  overwhelming 
evidence. 

Deut.,  33:2:  "The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them: 
he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran." 

The  Lord  that  rises  and  shines  is  the 
sun.  He  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
celestial  zodiac  and  dwells  between  the 
cherubim.     (Ps.,  80: 1.) 

"He  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints:  from  his  right  liand  went  a  fiery 
law  (or  law  of  fire)  for  them.'* 

For  what  special  purpose  did  this 
shining  Lord  give  this  army  of  saints  a 
fiery  law,  or  law  of  fire  ?  It  was  because 
a  most  stupendous  task  confronted  him; 
a  task  which  contemplated  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  from  the  sea.  But  how 
and  in  what  way  could  the  Lonl  and  his 
saints  bring  water  from  tlio  sea  ?  There 
was  but  one  wav  bv  whidi  it  could  be 
done.  It  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  evaponition  or  distillation. 
But  would  not  these  refining  processes 
require  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
heat  ?  Yes,  it  certainly  would.  But 
when  Moses  said :  "  From  his  right  went 
a  fiery  law  for  his  saints,"  he  had  in 
contemplation  the  Lord's  indescribable 
heat.     St.  Paul  held  a  similar  idea  when 

^l^his  thought  is  elucidated  in  The  BibU  AlU- 
fforiest  pages  215-220. 


he  said:   "For  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire."     (Heb.,  12:29.) 

Thus,  then,  by  that  fiery  law  Ui 
chosen  saints  distilled  the  briny  watos 
of  the  sea.  Neptune's' realm  was  placed 
directly  under  tribute,  and  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  wafted  this  treasure  over  dii- 
tant  lands  where  it  was  needed.  These 
saints  or  spirits  of  the  most  High  dirice 
refined  the  waters  of  the  sea,  leaving  the 
saline  ingredients  behind.  These  know- 
ing confidential  saints,  as  it  were,  gua^ 
anteed  its  purity  to  meet  the  exict 
demands  of  all  organic  life.  They  sent 
it  away  piled  up  in  stories,  one  aboTe 
the  other.  It  floated  on  the  ambient 
air.  These  brimming  clouds — ^these  car^ 
riers  of  the  sky,  were  hailed  as  golden 
chariots,  or  "chariots  of  salvation.** 
They  were  gilded  with  burnished  gold. 
Their  beneficent  mission  was  to  multifdy 
the  products  of  the  soil,  and  by  saving 
millions  from  starvation  they  earned 
full  well  their  glorious  epithet.  Hab., 
3:8,  calls  them  "the  Lord's  chariots  of 
salvation." 

Dan.,  7: 19:  "Then  I  would  know  the 
truth  of  tlie  fourth  beast,  which  was 
diverse  from  all  the  others,  exceeding 
dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and 
his  nails  of  brass;  which  devoured, 
brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue 
with  his  feet." 

The  fourth  beast  is  a  faithful  symbd 
of  the  fourth  season,  or  winter.  The 
iron  teeth,  and  nails  of  brass,  assail 
everything  upon  the  earth  that  grows, 
and  truly  portray  the  malevolent  cliar- 
actcr  of  winter. 

The  allegorical  iron  signifies  the  literal 
frost.  It  congeak  or  freezes  the  ground 
it  cuts  down  and  breaks  in  pieces,  and 
figuratively  stamps  what  is  left  under  its 
feet. 

Dan.,  7:20:  "And  of  the  ten  hom-f 
that  were  in  his  head,  and  of  the  otheJ 
which  came  up,  and  before  whom  thretj 
fell;  even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things,| 
whose  look  was  more  stout  than  hisi 
fellows." 
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Most  of  this  verse  has  been  explained. 

^The  apparent  denunciation  alluded  to, 

ms  words  from  a  mouth  which  spake  very 

^  great  things,  was  the  howling,  roaring, 

loiiving  tempests   which   rave  and   rage 

for  days  and  nights  with  wild  aqd  un- 

mbated  fury.     This  boisterous  force  and 

vehemence  might  easily  be  construed  as 

vituperation   or  a   violent   discharge   of 

temper,   grossly   expressed   by   its    inco- 

berent  vocabulary. 

The  words,  "whose  look  was  more 
stout  than  his  feUows,"  mean  that  all 
animals,  as  well  as  men,  clad  in  winter 
with  heavy  coats  of  hair,  wool,  or  fur, 
which  greatly  increase  their  bulk  and 
add  to  their  appearance,  so  that  they 
look  more  stout  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

D^n.,  7:21:  "I  beheld,  and  the  same 
horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevailed  against  them." 

This  little  horn  practically  controls 
the  severest  part  of  winter.  It  rules 
in  December,  January  and  February, 
guarded  by  Aquarius  and  personified 
by  Reuben.  The  winter  rarely  closes 
with  February;  it  more  often  extends 
through  March  and  even  levies  tribute 
from  April. 

Grad,  Ephraim,  Asher,  Issacher,  Judah, 
Naphtali  and  Joseph  are  the  primitive 
saints  of  the  most  High.  They  were  the 
first  saints  ever  appointed.  They,  as 
regal  successors  in  the  months  of  the 
year,  have  a  right  to  control  every  day 
of  March  and  April;  yet  this  little  horn, 
in  the  partial  absence  of  the  most  High, 
asserts  its  power  and  makes  war  with 
the  saints  and  prevails  agaiast  them. 

Dan.,  7:22:  '*  Until  the  Ancient  of 
days  came,  and  jlidgment  was  given  to 
the  saints  of  the  most  High;  and  the 
time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom.'* 

The  Ancient  of  days  is  the  great  planet 
Saturn;  no  modem  astronomers  have 
more  correctly  described  it  than  did 
Daniel.       M|4'' !i|M 

The  reader  should  know  what  the 
prophet  said  about  this  heavenly  wonder. 


Dan.,  7:9:  "I  beheld  till  tjie  thrones 
were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days 
did  sit." 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  are  kings  that  reign  over 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  are  the 
twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  As 
these  constellations  are  governed  by 
kings,  they  are  called  kingdoms  and 
dominions.  And  kings  have  thrones. 
By  the  revolution  of  the  earth  these 
thrones,  kingdoms  or  constellations  were 
apparently  cast  down,  i.  e.,  they  were 
setting  bdbind  the  sea  or  horizon. 

"And  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit." 
This  simply  means  that  the  astronomer 
Daniel  sat  up  so  late  that  he  beheld  the 
planet  go  down. 

"Whose  garment  was  white  as  snow." 
The  garments  of  all  the  planets  are  white 
as  snow,  because  they  reflect  the  rays  of 
pure  light  directly  from  the  most  High. 

"His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame 
and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire." 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  worshiped 
this  most  wonderful  planet.  He  was 
the  outside  world  in  our  solar  system,  as 
Uranus  and  Neptune  were  undiscovered 
then.  The  diameter  of  his  orbit  is  one 
billion,  eight  hundred  million  miles, 
and  he  makes  a  journey  around  it  in 
twenty-nine  of  our  years.  The  Chal- 
deans called  him  Abram,  High  Father, 
or  Father  of  Heaven ;  the  Arabians  knew 
him' as  Remphan;  the  Greeks  as  Kronos, 
from  which  comes  our  word  chronology; 
the  Phoenicians  knew  him  as  Israel; 
and  the  prophet  Daniel  gave  him  the 
name  of  Ancient  of  Days. 

"  And  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  most  High;  and  the  time  came 
that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 

This  passing  judgment  is  purely  myth- 
ological. By  the  science  of  asbronomy 
we  learn  that  the  planet  of  Saturn  is  a 
vast  material  world,  incapable  of  being 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  mind,  and 
therefore  could  not  render  judgment  in 
any  sense  whatever. 

Dan.,  7:23:  "Thus  he  said.  The 
fourUx  beaal  sJmlVlX^  <iafc  \Qwrf^>Lji»s^^^ai. 
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upon  earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from 
all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  the  whole 
earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break 
it  in  pieces." 

This  signifies  that  the  fourth  beast, 
Aquarius,  is  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  earth  during  the  fourth  season,  or 
winter,  which  is  a  season  diverse  from 
all  the  seasons,  and  it  annually  devours 
the  whole  earth,  metaphorically  treads 
it  down  and  breaks  it  in  pieces.  The 
most  High  is  powerless  then. 

Dan.,  7:24:  "And  the  ten  horns  out 
of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shall 
anse. 

This  means  in  literal  language.  And 
the  ten  months  out  of  this  season  have 
ten  constellations  that  guard  and  protect 
them,  which  are  reigned  over  by  ten 
kings:  Gad,  Ephraim,  Asher,  Issacher, 
Judah,  Napthali,  Joseph,  Dan,  Benja- 
min, and  Zebulon.  These  ten  kings 
always  rise  with  these  constellations, 
kingdoms  or  dominions,  and  have  done 
so  for  ages. 

"And  another  shall  arise  after  them; 
and  he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first, 
and  he  shall  subdue  three  kings." 

The  king  who  shall  rise  after  them  is 
Jacob's  son  Reuben.  He  is  the  royal 
king  of  winter.  He  is  diverse  from  the 
first, — that  is,  he  is  diverse  from  the 
saints  of  the  most  High,  who  reign  while 
their  shining  Lord  is  vested  with  full 
power  and  passes  through  the  constella- 
tions which  guard  the  earth  in  summer. 

"And  he  shall  subdue  three  kings." 
The  kings  which  he  shall  subdue  are 
Dan,  Benjamin  and  Zebulon, — those 
who  guard  the  earth  during  the  semi- 
winter  months,  October,  November  and 
December.  Subduing,  in  mythology, 
does  not  mean  conquering.  The  months 
pass  by,  and  are  then  considered  slain. 
Then  it  is  averred  that  their  successor 
subdues  them.  Reuben  was  simply  their 
successor. 

Dan.,  7 :  25 :  "  And  he  shall  speak  great 
words  against  the  most  High,  and  shall 
wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most  High." 

The  most  High,  the  sun,  during  Jan- 
ary   and    February    often    makes    no 


appearance    for    many    days     togetiier, 
and  winter  holds  the  earth  in  its  embrace. 

"And  think  to  change  times  and  laws: 
and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand 
until  a  time  and  times  and  the  diyidii^ 
of  time." 

Owing  to  the  furious  character  of  the 
elements,  Reuben,  the  reigning  monardi 
of  winter,  thinks  to  change  times  and 
laws.  This  thought  undoubtedly  sprang 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  complete 
possession  and  control,  and  there  was  no 
power  to  be  seen  commensurate  to 
successfully  resist  him.  Therefore,  every- 
thing was  under  the  yoke  of  his  despotic 
administration.  He  holds  in  his  mm 
grasp  the  taut,  inelastic  reins  of  wint^ 
and  thinks  to  change  existing  statutes, 
and  for  a  time,  indeed,  they  were  given 
into  his  hand. 

Dan.,  7:  26:  "But  the  judgment  shall 
sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion, 
to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the 
end." 

This  signifies  that  time  keeps  on  in  its 
forward  march;  and  while  conditions  of 
a  local  nature  may  hinder  and  temporarily 
delay  a  season,  there  is  always  a  wdl 
defined  limit,  beyond  which  they  cannot 
go.  Then  the  ancients  said:  TTie  judg- 
ment sits,  i,  e,y  a  successor  is  installed, 
with  a  new  reign  or  policy.  Thus  the 
saints  of  the  most  High  annually  succeed 
king  Reuben,  as  certainly  as  sununer 
succeed  the  winter;  and  this  condition 
or  recurrence  is  perpetual. 

The  most  High  is  indeed  the  aU- 
commanding  force  or  power.  He  an- 
nually should  have  the  credit  for  this 
beneficent  change.  As  time  moves  on, 
he  strenuously  asserts  his  normal  power, 
until  his  burning  rajrs  thaw  the  frozen 
fields  and  destroy  and  utterly  consume 
the  stings  of  winter.  Then  his  chosen 
saints  possess  the  all^orical  kingdom, 
or  literal  season. 

Dan.,  7:27:  "And  the  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king* 
dom  under  the  whole  heaven."  This 
signifies  that  the  season  and  the  greatness 
of  the  season,  under  the  whole  heaven  or 
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the  world  and  alwajrs  covers  a  hemisphere 
for  while  we  have  the  season  of  summer 
in  our  half  of  the  world,  it  is  winter  in  the 
other,  and  vice  versa. 

The  kingdom  ''shall  be  given  to  £he 
people  of  tiie  saints  of  the  most  High" 
means  that  the  literal  season  in  all  its 
greatness,  which  is  annually  produced 
by  the  most  High,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  earth,  who  are  guarded  and 
protected,  always,  by  his  chosen  saints. 
These  saints  are  residents  of  the  constel- 
lations, where,  with  the  most  High,  they 
reign.  It  is  through  their  beneficent 
care  and  watchfulness  that  the  benign 
influences  of  heaven  extend  to  us  on 
earth,  as  there  is  not  a  day,  nay,  not  an 
hour,  of  our  lives  that  we  are  not  the 
recipients  of  them. 


The  kingdom  of  the  most  High  "  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him." 

This  sentence  shows  that  Daniel 
thought  that  the  sim — ^the  most  High — 
was  the  Ruler  of  AU.  But  in  this  his 
knowledge  was  inadequate. 

The  most  High  is  distinctively  a  local 
god,  who  dwells  between  the  cherubim 
— ^the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac. 
His  family  of  worlds  phjrsically  serve  and 
obey  him.  But  it  is  the  Infinite,  Invisible 
Deity  who  reigns  supreme  not  only  over 
the  most  High  but  over  countless  millions 
of  other  suns  and  systems  throughout 
His  inmieasurable  universe. 

He  will  reign  forever  and  forever. 

George  Millen  Jarvis. 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  SQUIRREL, 


Bt  Eijjs  O.  JomsB. 


AS  I  WANDERED  through  the 
forest,  I  spied  a  squirrel. 

"Oh  Squirrel,"  said  I,  caUing  from 
afar,  "why  do  you  run  away?" 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  Squirrel,  keeping 
the  tree  and  a  hundred  feet  between  us, 
"that  is  my  human  nature." 

**  Oh  but  I  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  I. 

"Oh  but  how  do  I  know?"  cried  the 
Squirrel.  "  Everyone  and  everything  are 
against  me.  There  are  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  and  wild  men  with  guns 
and  I  have  to  be  very  careful  indeed. 
Even  my  fellow  Squineb  try  to  get  the 
nuts  I  gather  and  I  have  to  hide  them 
with  great  care.  And,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  labor  and  no  matter  how  many 
nuts  we  gather,  sometimes  a  hard  winter 
comes  and  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
for  many  weeks,  so  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  get  to  our  store  houses  and 
many  of  us  freeze  to  death  or  starve  to 
death." 


"Oh  yes,"  said  I,  "but  you  are  now 
living  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Come 
with  me.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  live 
more  easily  and  then  you  will  cease  to 
fear.  You  will  live  in  a  state  of  brother- 
hood and  understand  the  meaning  of 
love." 

"Oh  that  is  all  very  well  in  theory," 
sneered  the  Squirrel.  "It  will  not  work 
in  practice.  We  are  already  a  Christian 
community.  We  know  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  beatitudes  and  say 
them  r^ularly,  but  of  course,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  live  them.  You  cannot  change 
our  human  nature.  We  have  been  this 
way  always  and  so  we  must  continue  to 
remain,  at  least  for  thousands  of  years." 

"Oh  but  I  know  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  park,"  I  persisted,  "with  plenty 
of  nuts  and  magnificent  squirrel  mansions 
buUt  in  the  trees,  where  there  are  no 
^dogs  and  no  wild  animals  ^.ixvi  \^»  ^^^ 
men  wV^  ^iia  wv^  NiVi«tfc\^M\^  ^«^^««». 
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come  all  winter  and  all  summer  long 
with  choice  morsels  of  food.  In  this 
beautiful  park,  the  Squirrels  are  not 
afraid.  They  do  not  run  away  when 
anyone  approaches  and  they  will  even 
eat  out  of  the  little  children's  hands." 

"Oh  but  that  cannot  possibly  be," 
maintained  the  squirrel.  "That  would 
be  Utopia.  You  are  either  a  dreamer  or 
else  the  forms  of  life  you  have  observed 
are  not  Squirrels,  for  it  is  the  human 
nature  of  Squirrels  to  be  timid  and  to 
run  away  when  man  approaches.  To 
change  it  would  require  thousands  of 
years.  Do  not  trench  on  credulity  by 
telling  me  it  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
life-time." 

"Oh  but  it  is  so,  friend  Squirrel. 
Does  not  your  human  nature  allow  you 
to  be  friendly  to  those  who  are  friendly  to 
you?" 


''Oh  but  there  are  n*t  any  sudL 
This  is  a  world  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  and  it  wouM 
take  thousands  of  years  to  change  it*' 

"  Oh  but,  if  there  were  such  a  world  as 
I  describe,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  better  than  the  miserable 
struggle  for  existence  that  now  engages 
your  whole  time  and  attention  ?** 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  said  the  Squind. 
"  If  life  were  made  any  easier,  it  would 
destroy  all  incentive  to  make  it  better. 
Gro  away!  I  have  no  time  to  lista 
to  your  subversive  doctrinal  rubbisL 
You  are  a  base  agitator,  a  self-seeking 
demagogue  and  an  enemy  of  society, 
for  you  are  striking  at  its  very  roots  aiid 
spreading  discontent." 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 


STEVENSON  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


By  Julia  Scorr  Vrooman. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  in  San  Francbco 
I  read  Robert  Ix)uis  Stevenson's 
comment  on  "the  evocation  of  that 
roaring  city  in  a  few  years  of  a  man's 
life  from  the  marshes  and  the  blowing 
sand."  I  was  impressed  at  the  time  by 
the  characteristic  difference  between  his 
old  world  point-of-view  and  our  own, 
we  taking  as  a  matter  of  course  this 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  cities,  which 
he  could  only  liken  to  "some  enchant- 
ment of  the  Arabian  Niglits.'' 

"Such  swiftness  of  increase,"  he  con- 
tinues, still  speaking  of  San  Francisco, 
"as  with  an  overgrown  youth  suggests  a 
corresponding  swiftness  of  destruction. 
We  are  in  early  geological  epochs, 
changeful  and  insecure,  and  we  feel  as 
with  a  sculptor's  model,  that  the  author 
''^y  yet  grow  weary  of  and  shatter  the 
rough  sketch." 

The  recent  destruction  of  San  Francbco 


lends  to  these  words  a  tragic  significance 
and  recalk  vividly  to  my  mind  a  morning 
spent  searching  out  Stevenson's  haunl^ 
in  the  old  mission  quarter  of  that  city. 
There,  after  the  last  act  of  the  play  was 
over,  the  lights  out  and  the  actor  long 
since  gone,  I  saw  the  stage  (even  that 
vanished  now!)  where  he  played  out  the 
grimmest  act  of  his  life's  tragedy.  As  I 
stood  before  the  dreary  working-man's 
lodging  house  there  came  to  me  a  vision 
of  the  "sick  man"  who  lived  there  "all 
alone,  on  forty-five  cents  a  day  and 
sometimes  less,  with  quantities  of  hard 
work  and  many  heavy  thoughts,  burying 
so  much  courage  and  su£Fering  in  the 
manuscript"  we  read  to-day  with  sudi 
delight;  trjdng  so  bravely  to  "fight  it 
through,"  with  "no  one  but  his  landlady 
and  restaurant  waiters  to  speak  to  for 
days  at  a  time;"  in  that  glad  Christmas 
*  season,  the  face  of  death  almost  the  only 
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friendly  face  at  hand, 
seemingly  not  unkindly 
as  he  lifts  his  own  to 
meet  it.  For"deatli  is 
no  bad  friend."  he 
■writes,  "like  the  truant 
child,  I  am  beginning 
to  grow  weary  and 
timid  in  this  big  jostling 
city  and  would  run  to 
my  nurse  even  although 
she  should  have  to 
■whip  me  before  putting 
me  to  bed." 

Walking  over  to  his 
res  tua  rant      on       Bush 
street,    the    chill   wind 
from  the  bay  beating  in 
my  face,  I  could  almost 
hear  him  say,  "  I  'm  the 
miser   in  earnest  now, 
and    Saturday  when    I 
felt  so   ill   it  seemed   strange  not  to  be     cubby-hole  for  a  score  of  years,  waiting 
able  to   afford    a   drink  I  would    have     for  me  to  arrive  on  the  scene  to  discover 
walked  half  a  mile — tired  as  I  felt — for  a     and  identify  him! 
brandy  and  soda."  I  could  luirdly  wait  until  the  man  came 

I  bfid  my  lunch  on  a  bare  table  in  the  out  of  the  kitchen  with  my  pork  pie,  to 
little  cafe  where  everything  was  marked  ask  him  all  about  "the  slender  gentle- 
five  cents,  from  the  pea  soup  to  the  cup  man  in  the  ubter,  with  the  volume  but 
custard.     But,    while    I    could     follow     toned  into  the  breast  of  it,"  whom  he 


■'  Cathsdral,  E:dinbiuvb. 


up  this  frugal  repast  by  a  dinner  at 
Marchaod'a  at  night,  he  had  nothing 
better  to  look  forward  to  after  that 
"drop  from  a  fifty  cent  to  a  twenty-five 
cent  dinner"  which  he  records  in  a 
letter,   adding   quickly:    "but   I   r^ret 


had  served  so  often  with  coffee  and  rolls. 

"Stevenson,"  I  explained,  as  he  stared 
at  me  blankly; — "  Robert  Louis, you  know; 
tell  me  all  you  can  remember  of  him." 

Alas  for  my  conjectures  and  theories! 
The  man  seemed  suddenly  stripped   of 


nothing  and  do  not  even  dislike  these  even  the  slight  Dutch  accent  that  had 

straits,   though   the   fiesh   will   rebel   on  so  stimulated  my  imagination.     He  stood 

occasion."  before    me    a    most    painfully    prosaic 

The  elderly  man  who  waited  on  me  Yankee,  as  he  explainol  politely  that  he 

had,   I  thought,  a  slight  Dutch  accent  had  been  in  San  Francisco  almost  two 

and,  with  a  woman's  intuition,  I  instantly  years,  but  had  never  seen  the  "  party  in 

recognized  in  him  that  "waiter  of  High  question."    When   I   had   succeeded   in 

Dutch  extraction,  indeed  only  partiaUy  straightening  out  his  ideas,  however,  he 

extracted"  in  Stevenson's  day, — by  this  had    the   grace   to   remember   that   one 

time   thoroughly   extracted   and   Ameri-  afternoon,  the  year  before,  some  people 


calling  themselves  "Tlie  Stevenson  Fel- 
lovrship  Society"  had  taken  possession 
of  the  cafe,  made  speeches  and  toasts 
mused.  In  my  enthusiasm  it  seemed  to  and  broken  bread  in  memory  of  Stev^o.- 
me  at  that  moment  entirely  worth  his  son.  Mlei  ftievi  &\x«.'a%e.  'Vw.'anja.'*.,  '**^'*'^ 
while  to  have  been  incarcerated  in  this     bad    afl    ^afflwA    ON«t    Vi   "^a*E.^»s»a^ 


canized    and    proud    proprietor    of    the 
little  res  tua  rant. 

"What  could  be  more  romantic!"  I 
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Square  and  planted  an  ivy  from  Scotland 
back  of  his  monument. 

For  in  this  city  which  never  knew  him 
when  he  was  in  her  midst,  there  was 
erected  a  beautiful  monument  to  **  re- 
member him"  when  he  was  gone. 

"Lonely,  ill  and  poor,  estranged  from 
his  people,  unsuccessful  rn  his  work  and 
discouraged  in  his  attempt  to  maintain 
himself,"  yet  meeting  every  fresh  wave 
of  defeat  with  the  same  indomitable 
spirit, — ^the  picture  we  have  of  Stevenson 
in  San  Francisco  is  indeed  inspiring. 

In  the  face  of  unfavorable  criticism  of 
his  work  by  his  best  friends  at  home,  he 
is  still  "not  disheartened,"  confident 
"  there  is  something  in  him  worth  saying, 
though  he  can  't  find  what  it  is  just  yet," 
and  determined  to  "fumble  for  the  new 
vein  until  he  finds  it."  He  turned  out 
an  immense  amount  of  literary  work 
during  his  four  and  a  half  months  stay  in 
San  Francisco ;  his  essays  on  Thoreau,  Yo- 
shida  Torajiro,  Benjamin  Franklin^  The 
Art  of  Virtue,  William  Penn  and  Diahgiie 
Between  Two  Puppets,  being  all  written 
and  sent  home  at  this  time.     Here  also 

■ 

he  finished  The  Amateur  Emigrant,  the 
second  part  of  ^v^ch  he  says  was  "  written 
in  a  circle  of  hell  unknown  to  Dante,  that 
of  the  penniless  and  dying  author,  for 
dying  I  was,"  he  adds.  "One  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  his  illness," 
says  Sidney  Colvin,  "was  the  fatigue  he 
underwent  in  helping  to  watch  beside 
the  sick-bed  of  a  child,  the  son  of  his 
landlady.  During  March  and  a  part  of 
April  he  lay  at  death's  door." 

Although  he  applied  for  work  on 
various  newspapers,  the  payment  oflFered 
was  too  smaU  for  one  of  his  painstaking 
literary  habits  to  consider,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  articles  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  press  of  that  city.  On 
his  marriage  in  May,  1880,  to  Fanny 
Van  de  Grift,  he  left  at  once  with  his 
wife  and  stepson  for  the  little  deserted 
mining  camp  of  Calistoga,  where  their 
life  is  described  in  Silverado  Squatters. 
The  South  Sea  Idylls  which  he  read  at 
this  time  fascinated  him  greatly,  and  it 


is  probable  strengthened  that  impiidi 
which  in  the  end  was  to  *'cast  hixn  oatm 
by  a  freshet"  upon  those  ^'ultimilQ 
islands." 

Nine  years  later,  ill  and  broken,  k 
came  once  again  to  San  Francisoo  wrhftw 
the  yacht  "Casco"  waited  to  lake  Ina 
on  his  far  journey  to  the  South  San. 
How  far  a  journey  it  was  to  be  he  fiHle 
knew;  but  I  think  he  would  haire 
barked  no  less  gladly  had  he 
very  truth  his  ship  was  sailing 
setting  sun. 

Some  thought  like  this  the  artist 
have  had  when  he  designed  his  _ 
Francisco  monument,  a  golden  sh^'iikk 
full  sail — ^fit  emblem  of  a  life  ^toiiikl 
with  tempests,  yet  comforted**  and 
forting — a  ship  that  sailed  strange 
that  breasted  many  a  wave  and  came  at 
last  into  port  with  mast  erect  and  colots 
gaily  flying. 

In  their  admiration  for  Stevenson  fiw 
writer,  some  people  are  apt  to  foiget 
that  the  life  he  lived  was  greater  than 
anything  he  wrote.  TTie  stoiy  of  his 
wanderings,  so  full  of  pathos,  herobm, 
and  vital  human  interest,  forms  a  kind 
of  nineteenth  century  Odyssey  that  has 
thrilled  our  generation  as  does  no  piece 
of  mere  literature,  ancient  or  modem. 

Of  course  the  San  Francisco  period  is 
only  one  brief  chapter  of  this  story.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  travellers  are  con- 
stantly coming  upon  Stevensons*  foot- 
prints: "Skerry  vore"  in  Scotland; 
Monterey  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  little 
Swiss  chalet  in  the  mountains  at  Davos; 
the  cottage  by  the  wood  at  Saranac 
Lake;  "La  Solitude"  at  Hyeres;  these 
and  far  away  Vailima  with  its  mountain 
grave,  all  bear  witness  to  his  ceasdess 
quest  for  that  one  good  the  gods  denied 
him,  the  gift  of  health,  without  which  all 
his  other  gifts  seemed  so  cruelly  handi- 
capped. 

And  yet  it  is  a  question  to  what  extent 
this  lack  of  physical  strength  took  from 
the  value  of  his  work  as  a  whole;  for,  if 
we  recognize  that  the  personality  of  the 
man  adds  the  finishing  touch  of  charm 
to  his  "^ritinig^  ^^e  must  remember  tibat 
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the  strengthj'ofjhis'Bpirit  was  made  perfect 
in  the  we&kness  of  his  flesh.  Indeed, 
can  we  forget  how  often  the  undaunted 
soul  of  the  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
broken  body,  while  his  persistent  will  to 
live  and  will  to  work  seemed  for  a  season 
to  conquer  even  fate  itself?  It  is  for 
this  above  all  ebe  that  men  must  love 
and  revere  him,  this  courage  which  was 
Spartan  in  its  simplicity  and  Christian 
in  its  essence,  which  had  the  appeahng 
grace  of  sweetness,  the  immortal  gift  of 
light.  His  courage  bad  also  that  rare 
quality  of  gaiety  which  enabled  him  to 
line  with  light  the  clouds  that  were 
forever  closing  in  on  his  horizon;  to 
resolve  that,  if  in  hb  comer  the  sun 
could  not  shine,  the  heavens  for  others 
should  not  be  darkened.  He  had  a 
silver  tongue,  and  there  was  music  and 
magic  in  h^  speech,  biit  I  love  him  most 
for  his  golden  silences,  for  those  times 
when  he  did  not  lift  up  his  voice  nor  cry 
out — when  his  soul  kept  dumb  faith 
with  God.  JuuA  Scott  Vhooman. 
Bloomingtoti,  III. 
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J^ale:  In  the  Fefanuiy  A&bna  weput>liahed  aa 
extended  paper  on  Photogra^kj/:  Iti  Trut  Function 
and  It)  LtmilatioTU,  in  which  we  tonk  occsaion  to 
oitidK  the  work  of  many  of  the  imprcssioniBts 
who  have  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  lunctiou  of 
photography  was  to  secure  strange,  curioui  and 
unusual  eflecta  by  manipulation  and  empirical 
treatment.  Some  of  these  phoh^aphen  appeared 
to  inuwine  that  photi^aphy  was  destined  to  super- 
sede the  work  of  the  artist  of  the  brush,  and  we 
aimed  to  show  how  different  were  the  Intimate 
■pheres  of  the  artistic  photographer  and  the  painter. 
True,  many  photogrsphera  nave  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing some  exceptionally  fine  work  that  is  essen- 
tially  impressionistic  in  character.  They  have  to 
a  certain  degree  succeeded  in  catdiing  me  atmos- 
phere in  scenes  portrayed,  •spedoliy  in  out-door 

&ueition.  What  are  your  views  in 
"^"^  r^ard  to  the  scope  and  proper 
function  of  photography,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  taking  of  photographs  ? 


photographer 


nut  these  have  usually  been  a 
Intimate  pTocesscs. 

Among   the   younger   Ameri  „    . 

who  have  aireftdy  made  a  considerable  reputation 
[or  impressionistic  work.  U  Mr.  Paul  Fournier, 
whose  interview  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
below,  together  with  typical  examples  of  some  (S 
his  recent  work.  Mr,  Foumicr  was  bom  in  Minne- 
sota and  educated  in  Minneapolis,  although  he  has 
traveled  in  Europe  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Paris.  Since  1903  his  home  has  been  in  East 
Aurora  and  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Photographic  Sodety  of  Ptulsdei^ia  and  of 
the  ^otographers'  Association  of  America. — Editor 
of  The  Arena 


Antwer.  Hundreds  of  people  can 
make  photographs  and  thousands  can 
squeeze  a  bulb  with  some  de^«K^  v&. 
success ,  \»A  \  Wt^-j  'GM!t2t  "Cms.  '>a  ^^saS*. 
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photography  means.  Photography  in  its 
true  meaning  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
A  snap-shot  fiend  is  no  photographer  any 
more  than  a  piano  player  in  a  moving- 
picture  show  is  a  musician,  or  a  lightning- 
artist  is  an  artist.  The  idea  of  a  photo- 
graph is  to  get  life  and  action  together 
with  pleasing  composition  and  correct 
lighting  and  shading  and  color  values. 
Tliat  is,  the  correct  rendition  of  light 
and  dark  and  red  and  blue. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  working  for 
surprising  results  by  experimental  or 
empirical  methods,  or  do  you  believe  in 
getting  the  best  possible  results  by  catch- 
ing nature  in  her  varying  moods  and  by 
making  studies  of  your  characters,  so  as 
to  make  the  plate  produce  the  greatest 
possible  artistic  results  without  attempts 
at  manipulation  for  surprising  results  ': 

A.  There  is  no  use  in  making  .sur- 
prising and  unusual  pictures  simply  to 
be  unusual.  The  idea  is  to  muke  a 
picture  beautiful.  If  you  can  do  it  by 
making  unusual  pictures,  tlien  all  right, 
so  much  the  better.  If  not,  then  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  nmnipuhte.     Doanythmglo 


make  a  beautiful  picture.     Photography 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

Nature  at  her  best  can  never  be  im- 
proved upon.  Therefore  if  you  have  a 
picture  which  illustrates  nature  at  her 
best,  there  can  be  no  improvement  upon 
it.  But  very  often  phott^raphy  cannot 
accomplish  this,  then  you  have  to  man- 
ipulate to  get  the  desired  picture.  In 
the  end  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  any- 
thing to  make  a  picture  look  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible. 

Q.  Will  you  illustrate  your  theory  in 
regard  to  photographic  art  by  descriptions 
of  how  you  have  proceeded  in  obtaining 
certain  photographs,  and  the  results  ? 
■A.  In  the  pictures  of  the  buildings  in 
the  distance,  the  man  at  the  fire-place, 
the  stoker,  the  snow  scene,  the  profile 
portrait,  and  the  cloud  picture,  there 
was  no  manipulation.  They  were  simply 
straight  prints  from  straight  negatives. 

In  the  portrait  of  Horace  Traubel  the 
lighting  was  made  a  little  unusual,  per- 
haps, the  light  being  behind  the  subject. 


HO*.kC.EftT  R  fcUB  E  L. 
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rhe  reason  for  my 
doing  thi.s  was  to 
accentuate  the  beau- 
tiful white  hair  and 
leave  the  light  blue 
eyes  in  tlic  shadow; 
otherwise  the  eyes 
would  have  taken 
much  too  light.  The 
ordinary  dry  plate 
is  very  apt  to  re- 
produce pale  blue  as 
nearly  white. 

It  .shoukl  always 
be  the  idea  of  the 
photographer  to  ac- 
centuate    the    goo<l 

points    and    obscure      notn.  by  paui  F(.urni« 
the  bad  ones. 

When  I  took  the  sunset  picture  there 
were  many  clouds  in  the  sky  but  very 
few  showed  in  the  negative.  I  therefore 
tried  to  work  into  the  negative  such 
clouds  as  I  had  seen,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  remember,  and  thus  I  got  what  I 
consider  a  beautiful  sky  picture. 

The  picture  of  evening  in  spring  I 
think  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of 
nature,  as  nearly  as  could  be  accom- 
plished with  a  one-color  process.  The 
landscape  had  a  very  heavy  black  cloud 
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near  the  horizon  as  Is  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  negative  failed  to  repro- 
duce this.  Therefore  I  shaded  the  sky 
until  I  got  the  desired  effect. 

The  portrait  of  a  girl  shows  a  back- 
ground   worked    in.     The    background 
originally  was  solid   black  but   1   found 
that  by  lightening  it  amund  the  face  I 
could  bring  the  figure  nearer,  as  it  were. 
Many  people  have  criticized  the  hand  in 
this   picture.     Thisjhand   was   <lropped 
into  its  position  unconsciously,  and  as  I 
found  it  would  be  an 
original  'aid     to     the 
composition  (^without 
being   affected    I    de- 
cided to  leave  it  in. 

Q-  Do  you  think 
that  the  photr^rapher 
to  Jdo  jreally  great 
work  in  photography 
must  have  the  poet's 
or  the  artist's  soul, 
besides  being  a  nias- 
ttr  of  technique,  so  as 
to  know  just  how  to 
obtain  the  best  poss- 
ible legitimate  results 
ami  to  effectively  catch 
nature  in  her  varj-ing 
moods  ?  C  •; 
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photographer  must  have  the  poet's  or 
artist's  soul,  or  rather  the  photographer's 
soul,  which  is  probably  greater  than 
any  of  the  others.  He  mutt  have  an 
idea  of  the  beautiful  and  must  try  to 
think  of  the  beautiful  and  nothing  eke. 
I  know  a  photographer  who  lives  in  a 
small  town.  He  is  master  of  technique 
but  he  ha.s  neither  artklic  ability  or  busi- 
ness ability.  After 
thirty  years  of  careful 
and  thoughtful  lalrar 
he  remains  where  hv 
b«^n.  He  has  nevi 
had  an  idea  of  what 
was  beautiful.  I  have 
also  known  many  pliO' 
tographers  who  were 
masters  of  technique 
and  had  great  busi- 
ness ability.  These 
photographers  have 
succeeded  the  best 
because  they  h.id  the 
most  perfect  i<lea  of 
what  would  please 
theTpopular  taste; 
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but  they  were  not  artisLs  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Artiste  sometimes  fall  below 
in  business  ability  but  they  are  generally 
masters  of  technique. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to 
the  present  stage  of  photographic  devel- 
opment ?  Do  you  think  that  it  will  be 
carried  much  further  than  it  has  already 
been  carried,  or  that  we  have  already 
practically  reached  the  limite  of  achieve- 
ment in  camera  work  ? 
■  A.  Photography  is  only  one  of  many 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  means  to  the  end.  Some 
people  say  it  is  only  mechanical.  As 
far  as  that  is  concerned  why  are  not 
brushes,  paint  and  canvas  mechanical 
and  why  is  not  a  piano  mechanical  ?  If 
this  were  so,  only  passes  in  the  air  would 
be  art,  and  singing  the  only  music. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Nothing  in%rt  b 
mechanical  that  accomplbhes  the  end. 
Photography  has  not  reached  a  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  growth  that  it  will 
reach.  My  photographs  are  only  ex- 
amples of  what  may  be  accomplished  at 
the  present  day.  We  will  laugh  at  these 
ten  years  from  now,  the  same  as  we  now 
laugh  at  photographs  which  were  made 
ten  years  ago,  and  photographers  who 
are  working  ten  years  behind  the  tinies. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET    HOUR. 

THE  POET  AS  AN   INTERPRETER  OF  LIFE'S  PROFOUNDEST 

TRUTHS. 


WE  HAVE  seen  that  the  true  poet  is 
sometimes  an  interrogator  and  an 
interpreter  of  nature  in  her  varying  moods; 
and  again,  he  is  a  revealer  of  life's  profound 
truths,  a  philosopher  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  problems  of  the  universe.  In  the  last 
capacity,  the  poet  becomes  one  of  the  most 
efficient  influences  that  make  for  spiritual 
awakening  and  moral  advance. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  peculiarly  materialistic  and 
utilitarian  in  its  spirit;  and  yet  the  historian 
of  the  future,  sufficiently  removed  from  our 
age  to  be  able  to  guage  things  in  their  true 
proportion,  will  see  that  few  centuries  of  the 
past  have  been  so  pregnant  with  moral 
idealism  as  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
certain  it  is  that  everywhere  the  true  poets 
were  voicing  messages  of  deepest  import  to 
man  and  nations. 

In  our  land  Emerson,  probably  the  greatest 
ethical  philosopher  America  has  given  to  the 
world,  was  nowhere  so  profound  or  meaning- 
ful as  in  his  wonderful  but  little-understood 
poems;  while  in  England  Browning,  from 
the  very  Himalayas  of  spiritual  truth,  was 
impressing  lessons  of  gravest  import.  Even 
Bulwer  Lytton,  from  the  engrossing  demands 
of  his  literary  and  political  life,  paused  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  marked  by  feverish  activity 
and  wonderful  productivity  long  enough  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  from  the  silence,  after 
which  he  devoted  much  time  during  five 
years  to  weaving  into  verse  his  King  Arthur, 
in  many  respects  a  wonderful  poem — a 
creation  whose  master  charm  and  chief 
value  lie  in  its  sheaf  of  spiritual  lessons. 

But  perhaps  it  is  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  that  we  find  the  greatest  poet-teacher 
and  mystical  philosopher  of  the  century. 
Certainly  in  the  creations  of  Richard  Wagner 
we  have  capital  ethical  lessons  presented  in 
the  clearest  and  most  comprehensible  manner 
of  any  of  the  mystics  and  philosophic  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  **The  Flying  Dutchman,"  Tann- 
hauser,"    "Parsifal,"    and    the    ^eat    Ring 


dramas  are  all  instinct  with  spiritual  truths 
that  make  for  man's  mastery  of  self  through 
that  interior  development  which,  by  bringing 
growth  and  happiness  to  the  individual,, 
makes  him  a  radiator  of  life, — ^a  spiritual 
dynamo  that  helps  man  and  nation  onward 
and  upward  toward  the  Land  of  the  Heart's 
Desire,  the  realm  of  justice,  liberty,  and 
fraternity. 

Where,  for  example,  can  we  find  in  romance 
literature  the  master  lesson  of  the  redemptive 
power  of  unselfish  love  more  vividly  impressed 
than  in  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  as  inter- 
preted in  Wagner's  opera  based  on  Heine's 
poem?    The    old    legend    was    originally    a 
myth  handed  down  from  the  infant  days  by 
the  rugged  children  of  the  Northland,  which^ 
like  all  the  great  myths  and  legends  of  every 
people    possessed    by    ideals,    lived    through 
untold   generations   because   it   impearled    a 
vital  truth, — lived  awaiting  the  poet-prophet 
or  interpreter  who  should  breathe  into  the 
sleeping  ideal  the  breath  of  life  and  trans- 
form, humanize  and  vivify  the  dimly  perceived 
truths  of  those  who  in  twilight  days  groped 
after    the    light.    Later    this    ancient    legend 
underwent  a  transformation  during  the  won- 
derful hour  of  Europe's  awakening  from  the 
sleep   of  the   Dark  Ages;     when   the    New 
Learning  and  the  Renaissance  burst  upon  the 
brain  and  imagination  of  men;  when  art  and 
science,     invention     and     discovery,     waved 
their    magic    wands  and   awakened   Angelo, 
Titian,   da    Vinci,    Correggio   and    Raphad; 
Savonarola,  Erasmus,  Colet,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Melancthon,   and   Zwingli;    Gutenberg   and 
Copernicus;     Columbus,    Vasco    da    Gama 
and  Magellan.     The  age  that  gave  to  Euro- 
pean civilization  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  awakened  not  only  the  imagination  of 
man,   but   the   lust  for  gold,   for   conquest, 
and  for  personal  power.     The  ocean  became 
the  highway  of  daring  spirits.     El  Dorados 
and  Golcondas  floated  mirage-like  before  the 
bold  rovers  of  the  sea.     The  wealth  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  and  the  wonder  tales  of  those  who 
had  reached  the  Indies  by  the  water  route. 
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excited  the  cupidity  and  selfish  ambition  of 
an  army  of  masterful  men  drunk  with  lust 
for  gold. 

The  awakened  imagination  of  the  poetic 
natures,  the  interpreters  and  minstrels  who 
were  also  mystics,  at  this  time  seized  on  the 
old  legend  and  the  story  became  externalized, 
definite  and  personal,  while  still  holding  the 
kernel  of  truth  of  the  older  myth.  Now  we 
find  a  daring  mariner  who  is  under  the  spell 
of  the  hour,  gold-crazed  and  intoxicated 
with  the  dream  of  power  and  personal  grati- 
fication bom  of  the  possession  of  material 
wealth.  He  strives  to  double  the  Cape, 
beyond  which  he  believes  is  to  be  found  an 
El  Dorado;  but  the  storms  are  contrary. 
He  is  beaten  back  time  and  again,  until  at 
length  he  swears  that  he  will  double  the 
Cape  if  it  takes  all  eternity.  Satan,  who  in 
the  powerful  imagination  of  the  time  was 
almost  as  powerful  as  God,  hears  the  oath 
and  condemns  the  reckless  seaman  to  sail  the 
main  until  the  Judgment  Day  in  a  phantom 
craft  whose  blood-red  sails  and  black  masts 
should  everywhere  be  the  herald  of  doom  to 
all  the  ill-fated  vessels  that  came  within  its 
wake. 

Suchy  in  brief,  is  the  legend  which  became 
a  popular  superstition  in  the  morning  years 
of  Modem  Times.  But  man  is  ever  rising. 
The  savage  in  his  nature,  though  very  tena- 
cious, slowly  gives  place  to  the  divine  ideals 
impearled  in  the  soul  of  every  son  of  Grod; 
and  as  the  centuries  come  and  go  these  ideals 
unfold,  and  man's  conceptions  of  Deity  and 
justice  take  on  nobler  shapes.  The  angry 
Judge  and  avenging  Jehovah  give  place  to 
the  All-Father,  Whose  name  is  Love.  Hence 
the  nineteenth  century  poets  gave  to  the 
weird  legend  the  human  touch,  and  brought 
it  more  en  rapport  with  our  conceptions  of 
eternal  justice  and  infinite  love.  The  iU- 
fated  mariner  still  wanders  the  deep,  but  now 
a  single  star  shines  in  what  was  hitherto  the 
impenetrable  darkness  of  despair.  Every 
seven  years,  according  to  the  newer  version, 
he  was  permitted  to  land  for  one  night,  and 
if  perchance  during  any  of  these  brief  respites 
he  should  find  a  woman  who  loved  him  enough 
to*  many  him,  and  who  would  be  true  to  him 
until  death,  the  curse  should  be  lifted  and  he 
^  and  his  wife  should  enjoy  eternal  felicity  in 
the  home  of  love.  If,  however,  she  fails, 
both  are  to  be  forever  lost. 

Thouffh    thoroughly     familiar    with     the 
ancient  imyth^and  old  legend,  Wagner  took 


as  the  basis  of  his  opera  the  poet  Heine's 
humanized  legend,  embodying  in  so  positive 
a  way  the  larger  truths  made  visible  by  the 
advancing  light  of  civilization  and  the  upward 
march  of  man. 

The  opera  opens  with  a  supremely  tragic 
picture, — that  of  a  lost  soul,  a  man  possessed 
of  fabulous  wealth  in  gold,  jewels,  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  but  resting  under  an  awful 
doom, — the  messenger  of  death  whenever  he 
rides  the  waves,  and  only  permitted  to  land 
one  night  in  seven  years.  We  see  him  now 
on  land,  entering  the  home  of  Senta,  a  maiden 
who  embodies  in  supreme  degree  the  divine 
feminine — the  soul  of  selfless  love.  On  the 
walls  of  her  father's  house  hangs  an  ideal 
picture  of  the  master  of  the  phantom  ship, 
and  the  fate  of  the  doomed  man  has  awakened 
a  longing  in  her  heart  to  help  the  helpless  one, 
— ^a  longing  that  has  grown  greater  than  her 
love  of  self.  On  the  entrance  of  the  ill-fated 
mariner,  Senta  instantly  recognizes  him  as  the 
lost  soul,  and  gives  him  her  love,  bent  on 
saving  him  from  the  awful  doom,  and  not 
only  him  but  the  countless  ill-starred  seamen 
who  without  such  salvation  might  be  lost  by 
coming  in  sight  of  the  death-ship. 

The  two  are  wedded,  but  before  the  bride- 
groom sails,  he  discovers  Senta  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation  with  her  former 
lover,  and  thinking  she  repents  her  choice 
and  may  prove  false  to  him — something  that 
would  involve  her  eternal  danmation — ^he 
reveals  his  identity  and,  deaf  to  her  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  fidelity,  rushes  aboard  his 
ship,  weighs  anchor,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
rising  storm  sails  forth  toward  a  high  pro- 
montory that  guards  the  harbor.  Senta, 
remembering  that  the  salvation  of  the  mariner 
is  dependent  on  the  fidelity  to  death  of  his 
bride,  rushes  to  the  beetling  cliff  and  hurls 
herself  into  the  raging  sea.  Instantly  the 
phantom  ship  vanishes,  the  storm  sub- 
sides as  by  magic,  and  in  the  western  sky, 
over  the  cliffs  from  whence  the  maiden 
threw  herself,  are  seen  the  glorified  spirits  of 
the  sea  wanderer  and  Senta  slowly  ascending, 
wrapped  in  the  glory  of  eternal  dawn. 

Here  we  have  the  damnation  motif  matched 
and  overpowered  by  the  salvation  motif; 
night  with  all  its  appalling  blackness  lost  in 
the  glory  of  day.  Here  was  man  doomed  to 
be  lashed  by  the  fury  of  the  deep  from  land 
to  land,  and  knowing  fiUl  well  that  whecev^t 
the  black  maal  wid  \mI\!^\s^  ^w^  ^^e.  ^^«fc , 
borne,  deaVk,  mvn  »xA^^«3X.TvieCYQ.^  VS^^^^^ 
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in  their  wake.  On  the  other  hand  was  a 
woman,  in  all  the  glory  of  opening  maiden- 
hood, rising  to  the  divine  heights  where  loss 
of  self  is  joy,  when  that  loss  means  the  salva- 
tion of  another.  On  the  one  hand,  man,  lost 
through  presumptuous  arrogance  and  a 
determination  to  gratify  selfish  whims  and 
desires;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lost  saved  by 
woman  as  the  embodiment  of  divine  love. 

Two  central  ideas  are  here  embodied:  the 
great  truth  that  egoism  so  pronounced  as  to 
give  dominance  to  the  passion  for  material 
acquisition  until  it  silences  the  voice  of  the 
soul,  not  only  involves  the  downward  impul- 
sion of  the  individual  but  also  causes  him  to 
be  a  blight  or  curse  to  all  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence;  while  over  against 
this  baleful  egoism  stands  the  genius  of  life, 
the  altruistic,  love-dominated  spirit  that 
gives,  and  freely  gives,  all  for  the  salvation  or 
eternal  well-being  of  another  or  of  others 
that  love  that  impearls  the  great  central  truth 
upon  which  the  rise  of  man  and  of  civilization 
depends  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  or 
dominion  of  the  spiritual  against  the  physical, 
of  the  light  against  the  darkness,  of  the  higher 
against  the  lower,  of  the  divine  against  the 
animal.  Love,  ever  rising  and  becoming 
more  impersonal,  more  selfless,  more  sub- 
limated, is  the  master  moral  lever  that  will 
lift  humanity  out  of  the  quagmire  of  mate- 
rialistic or  sense  domination,  for  this  love  is 
the  lord  of  life,  the  eye  of  day,  the  breath  of 
God. 

The  eternal  war  between  materialism  and 
idealism  for  mastership,  the  battle  for  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  against  the  sensuous, 
was  a  favorite  theme  with  Wagner,  because 
with  his  mystic  insight  he  saw  how  funda- 
mental and  all-inclusive  was  the  conflict. 
But  lust  for  gold  and  passion  for  personal 
aggrandizement  for  selfish  ends  are  by  no 
means  the  only  great  springs  of  poison  that 
exert  an  enthralling  influence  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  man.  Indeed,  the  greatest  influence, 
the  very  master  spring  of  power  in  the  sensu- 
ous world,  is  found  in  the  passions,  appetites 
and  desires  of  the  flesh.  He  who  surrenders 
the  higher  to  the  lower  by  giving  mastership 
to  passion  and  sensual  desires,  profanes  love 
and  turns  from  the  angel  of  life  that  purifies 
and  glorifies  and  uplifts,  to  embrace  an  influ- 
ence that  enthralls  the  soul,  poisons  in  life 
its  vital  springs  and  implants  the  seeds  of 
satiety,  unrest,  jealousy,  hatred,  bitterness 
SDd  hopeiesaneas  in  the  heart.    Every  step 


taken  under  the  domination  of  sense  percept 
tion  leads  away  from  the  path  of  life,  of 
happiness  and  the  health  of  the  real  self, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  retraced  amid 
sorrow  and  bitterness  of  soul,  after  he  who 
has  embraced  the  counterfeit  for  the  real  has 
partaken  of  the  wormwood  that  must  be 
drunk  before  the  eyes  of  the  wanderer  are 
opened. 

In  "Tannhauser"  we  see  one  of  the  most 
vividly  contrasted  pictures  of  the  world  of 
sense  dominion  and  the  realm  of  soul  su- 
premacy to  be  found  in  literature.  Here,  as 
that  fine  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  W.  J. 
Henderson,  well  observes,  "Wagner  has  act 
before  us  the  struggle  of  the  pure  and  the 
impure,  the  lusts  and  aspirations  of  man's 
nature.  It  is  essentially  the  tragedy  of  man. 
Tannhauser  is  typical  of  every  man,  beset  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  desire  of  the  flesh  which 
satiates  and  maddens,  and  coiurted  on  the 
other  by  the  und3dng  lovliness  of  chaste  and 
holy  love.  If  ever  a  sermon  was  preached  as 
to  the  certainty  with  which  the  sins  of  the 
flesh  will  find  a  man  out,  it  is  preached  in 
this  tremendous  tragedy,  when  the  flame  of 
old  passion  sears  the  face  of  new  happiness 
and  drives  the  errant  out  of  paradise.  Wag- 
ner, out  of  the  old  Tannhauser  myth,  fashioned 
the  tragedy  of  a  man's  soul.  Every  man 
must  bow  his  head  in  reverence  to  the  genius 
which  thus  made  quick  the  battle  of  passion 
against  purity  for  the  possession  of  man's 
soul.  Wagner  wrote  no  mightier  tragedy 
than  this." 

In  the  story  of  Tannh&user  as  presented  by 
Wagner,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  is  a  famous 
minstrel  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  has  won  the 
love  of  one  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  Gremian 
princesses.  "In  an  evil  hour"  became  under 
the  thralldom  of  sensual  desire. 

"A  sudden  madness  seemed  to  strike  his  brain 
And  he  had  sought  for  refuge  in  the  mount 
Of  Horselberg,  and  wandered  to  the  depths. 
Led  captive  in  the  lure  of  evil  love."* 

He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  northern 
Venus,  who  soon  led  him  into  a  life  of  abandon. 
All  thought  of  love  in  its  true  sense,  all  thought 
of  honor  and  purity  and  manhood  were 
drowned  in  one  mad  round  of  voluptuous 
revels,  varied  by  the  infinite  resources  of  the 
goddess  who  sought  to  hold  in  thrall  this 
last-found  favorite.  For  one  whole  year  he 
thus  sunk  his  soul  and  stifled  the  call  of 

*See  Mr.  Ohver  Hudcd'i  rendition  into  Ei^idi 
verse  of  Wagner's 
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conscience.  He  had  descended  into  the 
depths;  he  had  been  false  to  his  higher  self. 
At  length,  however,  the  time  arrived  when 
this  prodigal,  so  far  from  the  Father's  house, 
came  to  himself.  His  soul  bade  him  leave 
the  basement  of  being  and  ascend  to  the 
plane  of  noble  endeavor,  to  fling  open  the 
windows  that  look  upward  and  Godward; 
but  the  spell  of  passion,  when  long  indulged, 
is  not  easily  broken.  Venus  here  stands  for 
the  power  of  sensualism,  and  she  has  so 
anaesthetized  the  moral  energies  that  thej 
lack  the  power  of  execution  or  resolution  to 
do  that  which  is  desired.  A  subtle  spell 
rests  over  the  soul. 

The  experience  which  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  every  human  soul  that  sur- 
renders to  sensual  domination  is  thus  vividly 
pictured: 

"And  now  the  life  of  sin  palled  on  his  heart 
O  sad  satiety  of  evil  love, — 
For  sin  can  never  satisfy  the  soul 
Now  had  his  better  nature  waked  again. 
And  loneed  for  earthly  life  and  lib^ty. 
For  earthly  Ufe  with  mingled  joy  and  pain."* 

What  more  pathetic  than  the  cry  that 
comes  from  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  of 
pas.sion: 

"O  that  I  now  might  wake  *' 


he  came  to  be  her  companion  and  slave. 
She  intoxicates  him  for  a  moment,  only  to 
find  that  his  conscience  is  not  wholly  dead. 
He  refuses  to  longer  sleep,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  under  world  of  sensual  abandon  his 
resolution  thus  finds  words: 


"In  dreams  I  seemed  to  hear  the  distant  sounds 
That  have  so  long  been  strangers  to  my  ears.**! 


Tannhauser  here  represents  the  slave  in 
the  realm  of  sense  perception  who  begins  to 
awaken  from  the  dream  which  has  hdd  his 
better  self  in  thrall.  He  is  sincere,  but  he 
has  not  yet  been  so  morally  aroused  that  the 
witchery  of  appetite  can  no  longer  throw  a 
spell  over  his  resolution.  He  has  not  broken 
the  bars  that  hold  the  soul  in  the  prison  of 
sense  domination.  Thus  Tannhauser,  though 
no  longer  happy,  is  held  for  a  season  after  the 
illusion  of  the  Venus  world  has  become  ap- 
parent to  his  homesick  spirit, — ^homesick, 
that  is  the  proper  term,  for  the  soul  of  man  is 
never  at  home  in  the  cellar  of  being.  His 
spirit  can  only  grow  in  a  pure  and  exalted 
atmosphere,  and  Tannhauser  yearns  for 
home.  Venus  in  vain  strives  to  detain  him, 
resorting  to  her  manifold  wiles  and  seeking 
to  cast  a  glamor  over  his  senses  which  wiU 
make  him  forget  that  high  estate  from  which 

*See  Mr.  Huckel's  English  rendition  of  Wagner's 
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""T  is  freedom  I  must  win  or  die, — 
For  freedom  I  can  all  defy; 
To  strife  or  glory  forth  I  go. 
Come  life  or  death. 
No  more  in  bondage  will  I  sigh." 

The  moral  nature  has  spoken.  The  animal 
is  subservient  to  the  soul  so  long  as  the  soul 
keeps  its  purpose  steadfast  and  its  vision  is 
rivited  on  a  high  ideal;  but  woe  to  it  if  after 
journeying  forth  it  looks  back  and  coquettes 
with  the  powers  that  have  ensnared  it.  Venus, 
on  hearing  Tannhauser  thus  declare  his 
purpose,  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  him,  but 
she  does  not  despair  of  his  return.  He  has 
tarried  with  her  over-long.  He  has  fed  that 
which  was  low,  and  dwarfed  that  which  was 
high  in  his  nature.  He  has  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  her  witchery  to  linger  in  his  imagina- 
tion, a  haunting,  illusive,  subtle  spell. 

When  the  spell  is  broken  and  Tannhauser 
enters  again  into  the  real  world  of  being,  the 
gates  of  the  house  of  life  swing  open  before  him. 
Love,  pure,  true  love,  welcomes  him:  but 
unhappily  his  soul  has  been  drugged,  his 
imagination  poisoned  by  his  long  lingering 
in  the  world  of  sensual  desire.  Hence  when 
his  brother  minstrels  sing  of  love, — ^tha^pure, 
true  love  that  refines,  exalts  and  makes  aU 
who  come  under  its  magic  noble,  brave,  true 
and  fine  of  soul,  he  hears  no  echoing  sound 
in  his  own  heart.  Only  the  gross  passion  of 
the  Venus  world,  the  world  of  self-desire  and 
unbridled  passion,  floods  his  mind,  and  under 
the  baleful  spell  he  takes  his  harp  and  extols 
the  Venus  world  from  which  he  has  ascended, 
to  the  horror  of  all  present.  Too  late  he 
comes  to  himself,  and  but  for  the  love  of 
Elizabeth,  who  stands  as  the  opposite  of 
Venus,  the  type  of  true  love  as  the  goddess  of 
the  under  world  of  sense  domination  typifies 
the  domain  of  sensual  supremacy,  Tann- 
h&user  would  have  been  exiled  and  lost. 
Even  the  church  refuses  to  hear  the  penitent's 
cry.  But  love,  pure,  true  love»  is  steadfast 
to  the  end.  It  will  not  abandon  that  which 
it  has  loved  and  which  it  feels  may  be  saved; 
and  so  Elizabeth,  in  a  different  way  from 
Senta,  but  none  the  less  imselfishly^  ^'^^S' 
herself  for  Tam\h&a»«^i&  tw^kos^wv^  ^s^ 
the  reaWwildoTi  ol  V^bSa   ^k«wV«*.  ^tA  ^otf**^ 
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wonderful  thing  in  the  realm  of  moral  verities 
— the  love  that  loses  itself  for  the  loved — 
awakens  and  emancipates  the  soul  of  Tann- 
hauser.  Every  bond  that  has  bound  him  to 
the  Venus  world  of  sense  perception  is  snapped. 
He  too  is  saved. 

As  we  have  seen,  "Tannhauser"  presents 
the  world  of  sensual  desire  and  the  world  of 
soul  supremacy  in  bold  antithesis.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  acme  of  all  that  the  Venus 
world  can  give,  Tannhauser  being  the  favorite 
of  the  supreme  goddess  of  the  realm;  and 
yet,  with  its  powerful  appeal  to  the  physical 
eye,  ear  and  passional  nature,  does  it  satisfy  ? 
No.  A  little  time,  and  all  it  offers  palls  on 
sense  and  soul.  Satiety,  uneasiness  and 
infinite  longing  seize  upon  the  one  to  whom 
has  been  given  all  that  the  sensuous  world 
can  give.  Now  why  is  this?  Because  man 
is  a  spiritual  being,  and  as  such  his  cravings 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  things  that  are  real, 
abiding,  pure,  uplifting  and  free  from  the 
passion  that  degrades,  the  sting  that  slays. 
Now  the  world  of  sensual  delight  is  nothing 
if  not  ephemeral.  He  who  yields  to  its 
mastery  diooses  the  counterfeit  instead  of  the 
real,  the  tinsel  in  lieu  of  the  gold,  the  fleeting 
instead  of  that  which  is  perennial  and  rejuv- 
enating. Hence  Tannhauser  who  has  left, 
the  highway  of  virtue,  faith,  honor,  love — 
the  rieal  world  of  truth  and  idealism — and 
descended  to  the  Venus  world, — ^not  as 
Parsifal  into  Klingsor's  realm,  to  assail  the 
power  of  evil,  but  to  surrender  to  the  sensual 
goddess, — though  he  gains  all  the  realm  can 
give,  does  it  at  a  fearful  cost,  for  every  day 
spent  in  the  dominion  of  sensual  ideals  leaves 
its  impress  on  the  soul  life.  He  who  gives 
way  to  the  supremacy  of  animal  desire  enters 
a  land  where  illusion  becomes  reality,  where 
the  deadly  dream  becomes  the  master  of  the 
soul,  while  that  which  is  real,  true,  and  abid- 
ing becomes  more  and  more  vague  and  in- 
tangible. The  soul  thus  enthralled  to  sense 
perception  necessarily  builds  on  shifting 
sand.  So  long  as  the  fabe  dream  remains 
the  master,  life  remains  not  only  empty  of  all 
great  purpose,  vapid  and  negative  to  all  that 
is  truly  lofty  and  noble,  but  the  thralldom 
becomes  more  and  more  complete.     Such  an 


one  is  like  a  man  who  contracts  the  opium 
habit.  The  drug  day  by  day  gains  its  morally 
destructive  hold  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
whose  loss  of  will  power  is  coincident  with 
the  obliteration  of  the  moral  sense, — the  line 
of  demarcation  between  right  and  wrong, 
honor  and  dishonor,  love  that  purifies  and 
exalts  and  unbridled  passion  that  is  dominated 
by  sensual  desire. 

Now  we  see  Tannhauser  a  victim  in  the 
thrall  of  the  Venus  world.  He  soon  feds 
that  awful  soul  hunger,  that  profound  rest- 
lessness, that  nothing  in  the  world  of  illusion 
or  sense  perception  can  meet.  He  must 
leave.  The  haunting  memory  of  his  high- 
born nature  drives  all  peace  from  his  soul. 
The  breaking  of  the  spell  of  sense  perception 
is  much,  but  it  cannot  prevent  the  reaping 
that  comes  from  the  sowing. 

In  "Parsifal"  the  sin  of  thoughtlessness 
brings  its  punishment,  but  Parsifal  is  aggres- 
sive for  the  right.  He  enters  the  world  of 
sense  seduction  as  a  foe  and  not  as  a  willing 
victim;  and  though  its  seductions  dazzle  and 
its  supreme  temptation  well-nigh  leads  to 
ruin,  his  moral  attitude  saves  him,  and  the 
fact  that  his  heart  is  pure  and  his  purpose 
is  true  renders  powerless  the  weapon  of  right- 
eousness in  the  hand  of  the  evil  one;  while 
the  moment  he  bums  the  bridge  behind  him, 
as  it  were,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  to  the  Christian  civilization  symbolizes 
renunciation  of*  self  for  others  or  the  placing 
of  duty,  a  noble  cause,  or  humanity  above 
self-desire,  the  counterfeit  world  of  evO 
shrinks,  blights  and  becomes  powerless  be- 
fore him,  and  in  the  end  to  him  is  given  the 
supreme  joy  of  bringing  relief,  health,  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  afflicted,  while  his 
triumph  exalts  him  to  his  rightful  place  as 
prince  among  the  soul  victors  whose  master 
purpose  is  loving  service. 

These  are  only  little  glimpses  of  a  few  of 
the  vital  ethical  lessons  in  some  of  Wagner's 
great  music-dramas,  but  they  will  help  us  to 
see  how  truly  the  mystical  poet  is  a  mes- 
senger of  spiritual  truth,  a  teacher  of  life's 
profoundest  lessons. 

2.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass* 
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THE  VICTORY  FOR  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  IN  OKLAHOMA 

AND  ITS  POLITICAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 


Oitizenahip  aad  Statesmanship  That  Re- 
flect The  Spirit  of  1776. 

NO  PEOPLE  in  the  great  Republic  have 
of  late  so  conspicuously  evinced  the 
splendid  spirit  of  1776  as  have  the  citizens  of 
Oklahoma,  and  no  group  of  statesmen  sitting 
in  council  in  recent  decades  have  reflected 
the  wisdom,  courage  and  fidelity  to  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  a  democratic  Republic, 
which  marked  the  convention  that  framed 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  did  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  state.  They  were  first  of 
all  loyal  to  the  basic  demands  of  free  govern- 
ment and  strove  so  to  saf^uard  and  conserve 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  that  no  privileged 
class  or  law-defying  corporation  or  set  of 
capitalists  could  levy  extortion  on  a  helpless 
people  or  unite  to  plunder  the  wealth-creators 
at  will. 

Changed  Oonditions  Which  Demand  Ad- 
ditional Safeguards  to  Protect  Pop- 
ular Qovernment  From  Olaas-Bule. 

The  revolution  wrought  by  the  discovery 
and  utilization  of  steam  and  electricity  not 
only  transformed  the  civilized  world,  but  they 
revolutionized  industrial,  economic  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  open 
the  door  to  bands  of  daring,  shrewd,  unscru- 
pulous and  masterful  men  to  seize  upon 
natural  resources  that  of  right  belonged  to 
all  the  people,  and  to  obtain  special  privileges, 
through  the  double  possession  of  which  the 
few  were  soon  able  to  levy  extortionate  tribute 
on  the  many.  As  with  the  sword,  battle-axe 
and  spear — the  weapons  of  physical  force — 
the  old  feudal  chiefs  rose  to  power  and  be- 
came the  masters  of  the  many  who  sank  to 
the  ranks  of  retainers  or  serfs,  under  the  new 
order,  by  special  arguments,  by  cunning  and 
often  by  deception,  the  shrewd,  daring, 
avaricious  and  masterful  few  have  become 
chiefs  of  the  new  commercial  feudalism  or 
the  industrial  autocracy;  but  in  order  to 
succeed  they  found  it  necessary  to  first 
propitiate  the  governing  power  and  later,  by 


silent  partnership,  to  control  government  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  representative  not 
of  the  people  but  of  the  industrial  autocracy. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  became  necessary  to 
gain  control  of  the  machinery  of  government 
in  such  a  stealthy  manner  that  the  people 
should  not  see  that  they  liad  ceased  to  be  the 
ruling  or  sovereign  power  and  had  sunk  to 
the  contemptible  position  of  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  their  exploiters.  This  was  done  by 
partnership  with  political  bosses  who  for 
monetary  considerations, — often  for  large 
campaign  contributions  that  enabled  the 
unscrupulous  political  boss  to  become  the 
master  of  a  state  or  city — were  ready  to  make 
terms  with  the  corporate  or  privileged  in- 
terests that  amounted  to  a  betrayal  of  the 
people,  and  through  these  arrangements  the 
corporate  interests  or  privileged  classes  were 
able  to  obtain  guarantees  and  pledges  and 
later  were  also  able  to  designate  men  who 
must  be  placed  on  tickets  or  appointed  to 
positions  of  vantage  after  election.  The  boss 
sometimes,  like  Tweed  and  many  of  his 
successors,  made  personal  enrichment  a 
prime  consideration.  Others  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  their  own  political  advancement 
and  the  increase  in  power  which  would  make 
them  the  complete  political  masters  of  city 
and  state,  and  perhaps  arbiters  in  national 
politics.  But  usually  considerations  of  both 
wealth  and  power  have  actuated  the  boss  of 
the  money-controlled  machine.  In  all  in- 
stances the  alliance  of  privileged  classes  with 
the  political  boss  has  operated  disastrously 
for  representative  government, — that  is  to 
say,  for  government  which  represents  the 
interests  of  the  people  rather  than  the  in- 
terests of  small  classes  preying  upon  the 
people,  and  of  ambitious  individuab  who  are 
willing  to  prostitute  government  and  betray 
the  people  for  personal  advancement,  wealth 
or  power. 

The  decline  in  truly  representative  govern- 
ment has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the 
power  of  the  boss  and  the  machine^  ^gsM^s^ 
and  directed  V>^  ^e  t«8\  Ts»aXjet— ^^^  >siSs»a«- 
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trial  autocracy  or  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth,  until  to-day  we  have  come  to  the  pass 
when  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
oppose  even  giving  the  people  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  expressing  their  desires  on  important 
q  'estions  at  the  time  when  they  select  their 
representatives . 

Happily,  at  last  the  American  voter  .is 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  real  peril  of  the 
present  political  situation.  He  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  the  victim  of  trusts,  monop- 
olies and  corporations  that  are  robbing  him 
at  will, — a  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
quite  as  merciless  and  oppressive  as  that  older 
feudalism  based  on  force, — an  industrial 
autocracy,  arrogant  and  contemptuous  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  because  it  knows  it  is 
ramified  in  government  at  almost  every 
point. 

The  President's  much-advertised  campaign 
for  the  punishment  of  the  great  law-breakers 
has  been  answered  by  a  steady  increase  in 
the  price  of  almost  every  trust-controlled 
necessity  The  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
has  no  fear  so  long  as  the  party  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  power;  for  its  great  chiefs  and  bosses 
have  been  its  most  subservient  tools  and 
complacent  servants.  The  beef  trust,  during 
the  pending  legislation,  had  no  more  active 
worker  in  its  behalf  than  Speaker  Cannon. 
The  railroad  corporations  and  express  com- 
panies have  no  more  valued  allies  than 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Piatt  and  Depew 
of  New  York,  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
Lodge  and  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  Elkins 
of  West  Virginia,  Foraker  of  Ohio,  and  Fair- 
banks of  Indiana. 

More  than  this,  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
interests  and  the  highly  respectable  high 
financiers  know  they  can  always  rely  on  a 
strong  contingent  of  loyal  servants  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Men  like  Senator  Bailey 
will  reinforce  the  forces  that  are  fighting  to 
protect  class-rule  and  corporation  mastership 
of  the  people  whenever  their  services  are 
demanded. 

Statesmen  IWhose  Wisdom  and  Oonrage 

Matched  Loyalty  to  The  People's 

Interests. 

Now  the  statesmen  who  were  selected  to 
frame  the  Oklahoma  constitution,  and  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  were  not  blind  to  the  situation — 
the  grave  and  ominous  situation — that  to-day 


threatens  the  life  of  republican  institutions 
while  rendering  possible  the  impoverishment 
of  the  millions  for  the  unjust  and  inequitable 
enrichment  of  the  few  beneficiaries  of  the 
unholy  alliance.  They  clearly  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  present  calls  for  special  pro- 
visions to  safeguard  the  vital  principles  which 
were  promulgated  by  the  fathers  and  which 
must  ever  differentiate  a  genuine  republic 
from  a  class-ruled  land.  The  day  of  the 
stage-coach  and  the  mail-rider,  which  marked 
the  period  when  the  seven  young  states  that 
fringed  the  Altantic  were  slowly  being  welded 
into  a  compact  republic,  was  an  age  of  sim- 
plicity in  life,  of  comparative  equality  in 
conditions,  and  was  as  unlike  the  present  as 
the  methods  of  locomotion  and  transmis- 
sion of  news  of  that  time  are  unlike  those  of 
the  age  of  steam  and  electricity  in  which 
we  live.  With  the  penetration  of  true  states- 
manship they  realized  the  sinister  character 
of  the  danger  that  confronts  the  American 
people.  They  knew  that  while  the  people 
slept  the  age-long  enemy  of  social  justice  and 
equity,  against  which  the  fathers  fought,  had 
entered  the  Republic.  Favored  classes,  feed- 
ing on  monopoly  rights  and  special  privileges, 
had  parasite-like  fastened  on  the  people's 
sustenance.  They  saw  and  understood  from 
the  political  results  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  the  menace  of  the  union  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  political  boss  acting  through 
the  money-controlled  machine. 

One  cannot  see  the  brain  acting  when  the 
hand  moves,  but  he  may  judge  of  its  purpose 
by  what  the  hand  does.  So  the  action  of  the 
money-controlled  machine,  in  every  state 
where  the  bosses  have  gained  mastery  of  the 
government,  whether  it  be  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts  or  Colorado,  told  the 
same  story  of  public  betrayal  in  the  interests 
of  privileged  wealth.  A  misrepresentative 
government  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
once  representative  republican  rule.  The 
people  were  no  longer  the  masters  or  sover- 
eigns, but  the  slaves  of  the  boss  and  the  victims 
of  the  corporations  that  made  the  boss  a 
power. 

To  remedy  these  abuses,  fatal  alike  to  free 
government  and  the  prosperity  of  the  millions: 
to  break  the  bonds  of  this  new  oppression, 
ten  thousand  fold  more  odious  than  that  of 
England  under  the  Greorges,  the  statesmen 
who  framed  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma 
set  to  work  with  high  and  serious  purpose. 
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Oregon's  Inspiring  Example  Followed. 

The  Republican  state  of  Oregon  had  with 
fine  courage  and  a  high-minded  statesman- 
ship led  the  way  in  restoring  the  government 
to  the  people  and  making  their  servants 
representatives  of  their  will  instead  of  the 
puppets  of  bosses  and  the  tools  of  corpora- 
tions at  war  against  popular  rights  and  in- 
terests. So  in  regard  to  Direct-Legislation 
Oklahoma  followed  the  lead  of  Oregon. 

Oklahoma  Becomes  The  Virginia  of  The 

New  Revolt  Against  Oppressive  and 

Unrepublican  Olass-Bole. 

But  if  Oregon  is  the  Massachusetts  of  the 
new  democratic  republican  revolt  against  the 
rule  of  irresponsible  classes,  Oklahoma  as- 
pired to  be  the  Virginia  of  the  new  revolt, 
and  she  went  boldly  forward.  Other  abuses 
had  arisen.  The  ancient  bulwark  of  popular 
rights  and  liberty — ^trial  by  jury — ^always 
distasteful  to  despots  and  oppressors,  was 
rapidly  being  nullified  by  the  despotic  ag- 
gression of  judges,  selected  by  the  industrial 
autocracy  because  of  their  having  been  faith- 
ful tools  of  corporate  interests.  The  abuse 
of  the  injunction  power,  next  to  machine- 
rule  and  corporate  interests,  more  than  any 
one  thing  was  threatening  free  government, 
and  to  meet  this  abuse  the  Oklahoma  states- 
men prepared  effective  popular  safeguards. 
The  lawless  and  law-def3dng  corporations 
were  considered,  and  measures  framed  to 
compel  them  to  be  as  amenable  to  law  as 
was  the  individual.  In  a  word,  these  states- 
men wrote  a  charter  of  rights  for  the  people, 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  imperative 
demands  of  free  institutions  and  popular 
rights  to-day.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  every  law-defying  corporation,  every 
kept  editor  behc^den  to  these  interests,  every 
briber  and  bribe-taker,  every  grafter  and  all 


seeking  graft,  as  well  as  every  corrupt  boss 
and  manager  of  money-controlled  political 
machines,  raised  a  cry  against  this  constitu- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
no  more  distasteful  to  King  Greorge  and  the 
Tories  than  this  new  constitution  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  enemies  of  free  government, 
the  criminal  rich  and  the  corrupt  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth.  But  the  people  saw  in 
it  the  means  of  self-protection  and  measures 
that  would  render  possible  good,  clean  and 
effective  government,  and  they  determined 
to  accept  the  constitution. 

How  The  Modem  Tories  and  Beaction- 
aries  Bonght  to  Defeat  The  Demo- 
cratic Bepublican  Forces. 

The  reactionaries  in  their  alarm  looked 
for  a  faithful  servant  who  might  be  able  to 
defeat  the  popular  demand.  They  hit  upon 
the  "great  postponer,"  Secretary  Taft,  and 
he  straightway  journeyed  to  Oklahoma  to 
tell  the  people  to  reject  their  constitution. 
But  Oklahoma  resented  the  impudent  attempt 
of  Washington  authorities  to  meddle  with  her 
affairs,  and  by  the  tremendous  vote  of  100,000 
majority  she  ratified  the  ideal  constitution 
while  electing  the  whole  Democratic  ticket 
by  majorities  of  from  30,000  to  40,000. 

The  result  of  this  election  will  encourage 
every  friend  of  free  institutions  in  America. 
It  comes  as  the  news  of  Lexington  came  to 
the  patriots  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
1775.  Oklahoma  has  given  the  marching 
orders  for  the  new  democracy.  Let  there  be 
no  wavering.  Let  courage,  a  clear,  definite 
program  and  an  aggressive  warfare  for  the 
restoration  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  mark  the 
course  of  all  friends  of  free  institutions  from 
now  on.  The  day  for  temporizing  with 
privileged  wealth  and  undemocratic  reaction 
is  past. 


PROFESSOR  LOWE'S  LATEST  INVENTIVE  ACHIEVEMENT. 


A  Unique  Discovery  That  Promises  Great 
Things  for  The  People. 

IN  THE  October  Arena  George  Wharton 
James  contributed  an  interesting  article 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Professor  Thaddeus 
S.  C.  Lowe  and  his  remarkable  discoveries 
and  inventions.  In  this  paper  the  author 
touched  briefly  on  Professor  Lowe's  latest 


discoveries  and  inventive  triumphs,  by  which 
after  refining  crude  petroleum  and  making 
the  finest  quality  of  illuminating  gas,  the 
residue  of  lamp-black  and  coal-tar  is  trans- 
muted into  a  grade  of  coke  equal  to  the  best 
European  product.  Since  \SDa&  wf«a!^^  ^"^^ 
written,  exlenawe  mv\  ^cvgA  VwXa  \iaN^  XjRRsa. 
made,  \he  leawWAaem^  «.  cOTs^<ite  ^^^cdss^^sSckw- 
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lion  of  the  truth  of  all  the  inventor  claimed 
for  his  discoveries. 

The  immense  potential  value  of  this  latest 
commercial  and  economic  discovery  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  coke 
produced  from  oil  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
price  of  making  the  gas,  so  that  gas  can  be 
employed  for  power  in  generating  electricity, 
at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  enormous 
benefits  of  electricity  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  whereas  to-day  they  are  enjoyed  only 
by  the  few.*  More  than  this,  it  will  enable 
gas  to  be  Used  in  numbers  of  ways  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  at  present  on  account 
of  the  price.  Small  towns  and  municipalities, 
by  installing  one  of  these  plants,  can  generate 
sufficient  gas  for  the  use  of  the  municipality, 
sufficient  power  for  its  electrical  works,  and 
can  supply  the  gas  and  electricity  at  a  price 
so  reasonable  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
many,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  disposing  of 
the  coke,  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

By  Professor  Lowe's  method,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  low-grade  and  soft  coal  can  be  treated 
and  turned  into  coke  in  much  the  same  way 
that  oil  is  treated.  He  has  also  perfected  a 
process,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  mineral- 
izing wood  or  transmitting  it  into  coke. 

Ooke  From  By-Prodncts  of  Omde  Oil. 

The  various  Los  Angeles  papers  have 
recently  given  extended  descriptions  of  the 
experiments  carried  on  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  Pasadena  Star  gave  more 
than  a  page  to  the  subject  in  a  late  issue. 
It  thus  shows  the  steps  taken  by  the  process, 
which  it  holds  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
commerce: 

**The  oil  is  run  through  a  series  of  processes 
and  a  series  of  products  are  gained. 

"  Lighter  oils,  the  product  of  refineries. 

"Asphaltum,  the  product  of  a  Lowe  in- 
vention. 

"Gas,  the  product  of  the  Lowe  gas  gen- 
erator. 

"Tar  and  lamp-black,  the  by-products  of 
the  gas  machines. 

"Coke,  metallurgical  coke,  the  product  of 
the  Lowe  retort  for  making'  Lowe  Anthracite.' 

.       .......... 

"Not  one  ounce  of  the  raw  material  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  plant  save  in  the  shape  of 
marketable  and  valuable  products." 

The  coke  produced  is  superior  to  any  made 
in  America  and  is  equaled  to-day  only  by 
thmt    produced    in    Norway    and    Sweden. 


" Ck)mmerce,'*  says  the  Star,  "will  demand 
the  Lowe  coke,  because  it  will  enable  America 
to  produce  a  steel  such  as  only  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  producing  at  present." 

The  following  interesting  memorandum 
was  made  by  a  scientific  writer  for  the  Star 
after  personally  witnessing  two  days'  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  coke  from  the 
by-products  of  gas — ^lamp-black  and  coal-tar: 

"After  operating  the  improved  coke  ovens 
during  the  past  few  days  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  from  a  poor,  non-coking  blacksmith 
coal,  thereby  establishing  the  heats  in  the 
ovens,  a  charge  of  mixed  tar  and  lamp-black 
took  the  place  of  one  of  the  charges  of  coke 
from  coal  and  in  nineteen  hours  was  converted 
into  a  hard,  solid,  metallurgical  coke. 

"It  was  taken  from  the  oven  at  10.30  A.M. 
to-day  and  quenched  in  the  usual  way  and 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance,  the 
transformation  being  more  marked  than 
when  coal  slack  is  converted  into  coke.  Un- 
usual interest  has  been  exhibited  among 
scientists  and  practical  iron-workers  as  to  the 
outcome  of  this  new  development  as  a  basis 
for  all  kinds  of  metallurgical  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  therefore  as  soon  as  the  coke 
was  sufficiently  cool  to  be  handled  it  was 
taken  to  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  strong 
blast  applied  and  a  white  heat  almost  imme- 
diately produced. 

"A  round  iron  bar  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  was  converted  into  a  ring  and 
thoroughly  welded  within  the  space  of  five 
minutes. 

"Those  present  acquainted  with  these 
operations  expressed  great  surprise  at  not 
only  the  short  space  of  time  taken  to  do  the 
work,  but  at  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
heat  itself,  there  being  no  ash,  smoke,  cinder 
nor  sulphur  and  the  amount  of  coke  required 
was  25  per  cent,  less  than  when  ordinary  coke 
is  used  and  50  per  cent,  less  in  weight  than 
when  blacksmith's  coal  is  used,  thus  proving 
that  this  coke,  for  blacksmith  purposes 
aside  from  being  more  desirable  for  making 
the  iron  better,  is,  for  this  special  piupose 
worth  double  the  cost  of  the  best  blacksmith 
coal.  ... 

"One  gentleman  present  who  closely 
watched  the  operations  from  the  charging  of 
the  oil  product  into  the  ovens,  to  the  use  of 
the  finished  metallurgical  coke,  remarked 
that  the  tests  made  to-day  should  lead  to  the 
Increased  value  of  California  oil  products  to 
mote  V^^fijv  %\V^|!^^^)^>  «j<cv4  «&  TnUidi  mofe 
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gain  in  value  through  the  various  industries 
Uiat  will  be  established  in  consequence  of 
this  magnificent  invention." 

Of  the  second  day's  experiments  the  writer 
above  mentioned  has  this  to  say: 

"As  convincing  as  was  the  demonstration 
yesterday  of  the  great  utility  of  Professor 
Lowe's  latest  metallurgical  invention,  it  was 
marvelously  eclipsed  to-day,  when  this  same 
charge  of  coke  was  employed  for  foundry  use, 
taking  the  place  entirely  of  the  best  Connells- 
ville  coke. 

**It  was  charged  into  the  cupola  in  the 
usual  way  and  employing  the  same  weight  of 
Lowe  coke  as  used  of  other  kinds.  The 
amount  of  fuel  seemed  very  small  to  the 
foundry  men,  owing  to  the  density  and  less 
space  occupied,  but  the  usual  program  as  to 
weights  was  carried  out  and  the  blast  applied. 

"In  actually  nine  minutes  after  the  tapping- 
hole  was  closed  it  was  again  opened  and  the 
large  ladle  of  molten  metal  withdrawn  and 
poured  into  the  moulds.  From  this  time  on 
frequent  tappings  were  made,  each  time  the 
metal  getting  hotter  and  whiter,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  every  foundryman  present. 

"At  the  last  end  of  the  charge  a  large 
amount  of  very  refractory  scraps,  iron  and 
steel,  was '  introduced  into  the  cupola  and 
almost  immediately  turned  into  liquid  metal 
hotter  than  was  ever  before  noticed. 

"Professor  Lowe  and  friends  were  present 
and  waited  until  the  bottom  of  the  cupola  was 
dropped,  which  showed  that  there  was  no 
unmelted  material  left  but  there  was  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  the  oil  coke  stiU  unconsumed 
This  was  quenched,  taken  to  a  blacksmith 
forge,  where  it  quickly  reignited  and  served 
as  best  blacksmith  fuel.  Had  this  surplus 
been  ordinary  coke  from  coal  it  could  not  have 
been  reused,  but  would  have  been  consigned 
to  the  cinder  pile. 

"This  being  the  first  use  as  well  as  pro- 
duction of  metallurgical  coke  from  oil,  the 
foundryman  would  have  been  well  warranted 
in  being  skeptical,  but  his  long  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Lowe  and  his  various  inven- 
tions gave  him  the  required  confidence  and 
extensive  arrangements  were  made  as  usual 
for  the  usual  cast.  The  quality  of  the  metal 
also  showed  great  improvement  by  the  use  of 
this  pure  uncontaminated  fuel. 

"All  metallurgists  know,  that  foundry  coke 
must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  as  the 
iron  in  the  cupola  is  heavier  than  the  stock  in 
a  blast  furnace,  a  more  solid  and  harder  coke 


is  required  in  order  to  carry  the  stock  without 
crushing  the  coke. 

"In  this  respect  the  Lowe  oil  coke  excels 
all  others. 

"This  most  superior  of  all  coke  will  cost 
far  less  than  the  lowest  cost  in  any  part  of  the 
East  and  will  produce  a  metal  equal  to  the 
very  best  Swedish  and  Norwegian  iron  and 
steel. 

"It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
among  other  products  that  will  far  more  than 
pay  for  all  the  crude  oil  from,  which  this  coke 
is  produced,  that  of  gas  production  is  stiU 
more  valuable,  being  the  very  best  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  llie  gas  produced  is  supe- 
rior to  and  will  take  the  place  of  natural  gas 
not  only  for  open  hearth,  steel  and  other 
heating  furnaces  and  for  putting  into  form 
the  products  of  the  blast  furnaces,  but  wiU 
also  by  the  use  of  the  monster  modem  gas 
engines,  furnish  the  very  cheapest  and  best 
power  for  any  and  all  purposes. 

"The  blast  furnace  gases  can  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  huge  engines  of  which  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  having 
made,  by  one  establishment,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  horse-power.  These  engines 
will  be  used  for  this  very  purpose.  When 
the  users  of  large  power  wake  up  to  the 
advantages  of  this  cheapest  of  all  power  they 
will  not  consider  it  worth  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  long  transmission  lines  of  water  power.'* 

Another  very  important  feature  of  Pro- 
fessor Lowe's  invention  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
smokeless.  All  the  elements  are  utilized  and 
the  smoke  nuisance  is  entirely  done  away 
with.  In  noticing  this  fact  and  explaining 
how  the  by-products  are  all  utilized,  the 
Star  says: 

"  A  long  battery  of  coke  ovens,  terminated  at 
each  end  by  high  smoke-stacks,  or  rather  draft 
stacks,  for  no  smoke  issued  from  them, 
formed  the  specially  novel  feature  of  the 
exhibit.  Into  these  ovens  the  crude  oil  is 
injected  in  sprays  and  an  intense  heat  soon 
dissociates  the  chemical  elements  it  contains. 
The  gases  are  then  forced  through  the  washer, 
which  deposits  the  heavy  carbons  in  the  form 
of  lamp-black — a  valuable  by-product — and 
then  they  pass  through  the  scrubber,  which 
eliminates  a  tarry  substance,  from  which 
aniline  dyes  can  be  made. 

"The  gases  are  then  carried  through  the 
condenser  and  the  purifier,  depriving  them  of 
aU  remaining  impurities,  and  then  into  the 
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great  holder,  whence  the  pure  illuminating 
gas  is  pumped  under  an  even  pressure  into 
the  mains  and  distributed  through  the  city. 

"The  most  important  and  striking  feature 
of  Professor  Lowe's  works  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  turns  the  two  by-products — ^tar  and 
lamp-black — into  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
commercial  product. 

'*  These  substances  are  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  and  conveyed  by  a  tramway  to 
the  ovens,  which  are  in  a  series  and  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  connecting  flues,  and  then  the  mixture 
is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  a  charge  of  hard,  firm, 
silvery  metallurgical  coke  can  be  withdrawn. 

"The  result  is  a  surprise  to  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  fumacemen  and  metal- 
lurgists.*' 

Professor  Lowe's  Process  for  Making 
Ooke  From  Wood. 

Another  discovery  that  holds  great  poten- 
tiality for  good  to  the  race  is  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Lowe's  process  for  mineralizing  wood, 
or  making  from  wood  a  fine  grade  of  coke. 
In  speaking  of  this  the  Pasadena  Star  observes : 

"Professor  Lowe  has  been  able  to  manu- 
facture coke  from  wood.  He  has  experi- 
mented on  eucalyptus  wood  and  obtained 
coke  of  sufficient  hardness  to  convince  him 
that  it  will  hold  up  the  stock  in  a  cupola  and 
perform  wonders  in  the  blasting  industry. 
He  says  a  five  hundred  acre  strip  of  land  will 
keep  the  largest  blast  furnace  in  the  world 
going,  and  produce  by-products  which  will 
keep  hundreds  of  automobiles  chugging 
along  the  roads  and  furnish  the  market  with 
many  products  for  the  kitchen.  Cutting 
from  one  end  of  the  strip  to  the  other,  allow- 
ing the  first  cut  to  grow  up  after  the  woods- 
man had  stripped  it  the  acreage  would  per- 
petuate the  supply  necessary  to  furnish  fuel 
for  the  largest  blast  furnace,  by  Professor 
Lowe's  process.  Alcohol  is  extracted  from 
the  wood  during  the  process. 


"The  twigs  and  limbs  too  soiall  to  convert 
into  coke  are  chopped  up  and  driven  into  a 
special  heat  generator  to  furnish  heat  to  the 
coke  ovens  in  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
converted  into  what  a  scientist  recently  termed 
'mineralized  wood,'  the  Lowe  Wood  Coke. 

"The  product  is  as  hard  as  anthracite  and 
black  as  the  blackest  coal.  It  can  be  made  as 
cheap  and  shiploads  could  be  shipped  to  the 
world  ports  from  such  wooded  countries  as 
France  and  the  European  charcoal  countries. 

"From  other  of  the  by-products,  lye, 
potash  and  the  finest  soda  for  cooking  may 
be  manufactured.  All  the  by-products  to- 
gether wiU  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  coke  and  the  fuel  is  practically 
free  to  the  smelters. 

"Wood  thus  reduced  to  coke  will  last 
seven  times  as  long  as  the  original  wood  in 
the  stoves  of  the  housewives.  The  amount 
of  wood  one  bums  in  one  week  in  the  winter, 
Professor  Lowe  will  compel  to  last  him  and 
produce  the  same  heat  per  day,  for  seven 
weeks.  The  coke  brings  the  heat  to  the 
point  where  heat  is  desired  and  for  cooking 
purposes  this  concentration  is  a  great  saving. 

"When  hit  a  smart  blow  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance the  coke  manufactured  through  Pro- 
fessor Lowe's  process  from  wood  will  ring 
dear  as  a  bell.  In  handling  the  coke  one 
does  not  get  one's  hands  smutty  as  in  handling 
charcoal." 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  conceive  the  poten- 
tiality for  good  which  these  discoveries  and 
inventions  hold  for  our  people,  if  they  can  be 
utilized  on  an  honest  or  honorable  basis, — a 
basis  free  from  stock-watering  and  the  corrupt 
methods  of  Wall-street  high  finance.  With 
the  utilization  of  the  by-products  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  gas,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
immensely  important  agent  for  heat,  light 
and  power  should  not  be  supplied  to  the 
people  at  a  price  that  would  largely  revo- 
lutionize domestic  economy  and  contribute 
immensely  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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JUDGE  POLLARD'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
DRUNKARDS  EMBODIED  IN  ENGLISH  LAW. 


OUR  READERS  wiU  caU  to  mind  an 
extended  sketch  which  we  published 
in  The  Arena  for  July,  1906,  dealing  with 
the  remarkable  success  that  attended  the 
wise,  humanitarian  and  truly  statesmanlike 
plan  of  William  Jefferson  Pollard,  a  judge  of 
St.  Louis,  in  reforming  and  saving  to  the 
ranks  of  good  citizenship  the  victims  of 
drink  who  were  not  yet  confirmed  drunkards. 
This  article  was  widely  copied  in  Great 
Britain  and  Australasia.  The  greatest  tem- 
perance organization  in  Great  Britain  made 
an  abstract  of  the  article  and  circulated  it  in 
leaflet  form  throughout  the  realm.  The 
Independent  Temperance  Party  also  pub- 
lished leaflets  containing  extracts  from  this 
paper  and  quotations  from  leading  American 
journals.  As  a  result  great  general  interest 
was  awakened  throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  and  when  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  Judge  Pollard  visited  England,  he  re- 
ceived invitations  from  all  parts  of  the  land 
to  explain  his  plan  and  its  practical  workings, 
and  before  he  left  London  to  return  to  America, 
a  committee  of  members  of  Parliament  ten- 
dered him  a  reception  at  which  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Great  Britain  were 
present.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Judge,  expressing  the  appreciation  which 
the  temperance  workers  of  England  felt  for 
his  enlightened  innovation. 

The  interest  thus  awakened  steadily  grew. 
English  judges  began  to  adopt  the  plan  in  a 
tentative  way,  with  fine  results.  Later  a 
bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment embodying  in  a  slightly  modified  form 
the  plan  of  Judge  Pollard.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August  was  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  and  received  the  Royal  assent,  thus 
becoming  a  law. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
leading  English  statesmen  who  labored  in- 
cessantly for  the  success  of  the  measure. 
Another  prominent  Englishman  who  labored 
in  its  behalf  was  Walter  E^t,  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  National  Independent  Tem- 
perance Party.  The  latter  sent  Judge  Pol- 
lard the  following  telegram  on  August  2Sd, 
after  the  bill  had  become  a  law: 


"The  probation  bill  containing  your  ad- 
ditional clause,  based  on  your  plan  for  reclama- 
tion of  drunkards,  finally  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  and  received  the  Royal  assent 
yesterday.  I  am  communicating  to  every 
newspaper  in  Great  Britain  this  message  of 
hope  for  drunkards.  The  Pollard  plan 
is  now  in  the  statute  law  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  enactment  of  this  law  affords  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence that  frequently  attends  the  earnest, 
high-minded  action  of  an  individual.  When 
Judge  Pollard,  sitting  in  the  police  court  of 
St.  Louis  witnessed  day  after  day  the  misery 
attending  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulation 
punishment  for  drunkards,  without  wise  dis- 
crimination, and  decided  to  adopt  an  inno- 
vating plan  for  the  purpose  of  giving  early 
offenders  an  opportunity  to  reform,  he  not 
only  saved  to  society  scores  and  hundreds  of 
weak  and  unfortunate  first  offenders  who  if 
sent  to  the  workhouse  for  sixty  days,  there  to 
mingle  with  hardened  criminals  and  men  far 
more  degraded  than  themselves,  would  in 
most  instances  have  drifted  downward,  but 
he  also  prevented  scores  of  families  from 
being  evicted  and  becoming  the  victims  of 
hunger  and  cold  because  the  head  of  the 
family  was  in  prison  and  their  scanty  means 
of  sustenance  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Furthermore,  the  good  which  thus  seemed  to 
be  confined  to  one  large  city  soon  extended  to 
other  cities.  Since  the  successful  operation 
of  Judge  Pollard's  plan,  a  judge  in  Chicago 
has  adopted  a  similar  plan,  with  results  which 
he  reports  as  highly  satisfactory;  while  the 
temperance  workers  everywhere,  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  help  in  the  reclamation  of 
those  who  have  started  on  the  downward 
path,  have  aided  in  creating  public  sentiment 
that  will  ere  long,  we  are  confident,  lead  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Pollard  plan 
throughout  America  and  Australasia,  as  it 
already  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  Great 
Britain. 

No  man  knows  how  far  the  light  of  his 
candle  will  shed  its  beams^  if  he  lives  truly, 
thinks  truly,  and  strives  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellowmen. 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT  AND  MUNICIPAL  POLITICS. 


A  NUMBER  of  friends  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  have 
earnestly  desired  to  be  able  to  regard  him  as 
a  high-minded  statesman  who  places  civic 
morality  and  the  weal  of  city,  state  and  nation 
before  party  or  personal  considerations,  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  at  his  attempt  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  as 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  by  writing  a  letter,  to 
be  used  publicly  by  Congressman  Burton, 
indicating  that  he  regards  it  as  ''exceedingly 
desirable"  that  Mr.  Burton  should  win  the 
mayoralty  election  in  Cleveland. 

All  citizens  cognizant  of  affairs  in  Cleveland, 
who  have  proper  regard  for  truth  and  honesty, 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Johnson's  administra- 
tion has  been  clean,  honorable,  honest  and 
business-like.  His  great  fight  has  been  made 
to  reduce  street-car  fare  and  render  it  possible 
for  the  city  to  control  the  street-car  situation, 
instead  of  having  the  old  order  that  prevailed 
under  the  palmy  days  of  Hanna  restored,  in 
which  the  street-car  and  other  public-service 
corporations  controlled  and  corrupted  the 
city  government. 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress  and  the  President  admits  that  he 
is  needed  in  the  House,  but  the  great  street- 
ear  corporations  would  give  the  ransom  of  a 
prince  to  defeat  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  Repub- 
lican machine  of  Ohio  is  nothing  if  not  the 
servant  of  the  monopolies  and  public-service 
corporations  of  the  state, — never  more  so, 
indeed,  than  since  the  notorious  Boss  Cox 
has  come  out  for  Secretary  Taft  for  President. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  meddle  with 
municipal  politics,  especially  when  the  battle 
is  being  waged  between  a  high-minded  and 
conspicuously  competent  mayor,  well  versed 
in  the  executive  duties  of  a  great  municipality, 
and  a  corrupt  order  led  by  the  President's 
choice,  who  is  totally  inexperienced  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  The  only  excuse  that  could 
be  made  for  the  President's  throwing  his 
personal  influence  into  a  municipal  campaign 
would  be  in  a  case  where  the  people  were 
making   a    life-and-death    struggle   to    wrest 


their  city  government  from  some  notoriously 
corrupt  ring  that  was  debasing  politics  and 
robbing  right  and  left, — a  condition  such  as 
was  presented  in  the  tremendous  battle  which 
the  Lincoln  Republicans  and  better  citizens 
made  to  overthrow  the  notoriously   corrupt 
Boss    Durham's    ring    in    Philadcdphia.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the 
Lincoln  Republicans,  who  were  striving  to 
wrest  the  city  from  the  unspeakably  rotten 
and  dishonest   ring,   urgently  pleaded   with 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  message  of  encour- 
agement in  their  battle  for  civic  righteousness, 
good  government  and  common  honesty;   for 
such    a    message    would    have   been    worth 
thousands  of  votes  to  them.     Governor  Folk 
appreciated   the   duty   devolving   on    honest 
citizenship  in  such  a  crucial  moment,  and 
left  the  State  of  Missouri  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
and  personally  take  part  in  the  attempt  to 
save  the  city  from  the  thieves.     But  President 
Roosevelt  refused  to  speak  the  word   that 
would  have  meant  so  much  for  civic  honor  and 
dean  government.     We  are  told  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  President  to  meddle 
with  municipal  politics,  so  he  did  not  notice 
the  plea  of  the  Lincoln  Republicans.     Yet 
when   the  corrupt   street-railway  ring,   in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  man  who 
has  done  more  for  clean  and  honest  municipal 
government  in  Ohio  than  any  other  Mayor, 
looks  around  for  a  person  whose  popularity 
might  possibly  enable  them  to  wrest  the  city 
from   the  incorruptible  exectuive  chief  and 
give  it  to  the  party  of  Boss  Cox,  President 
Roosevelt  rushes  to  the  support  of  the  man 
who  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  street- 
railway    ring    and    thus    aligns    himself   on 
the   side   of  corporation   extortion   and   the 
old   order    that    prevailed    before    Tom    L. 
Johnson    cleaned    the    Augean    stables     of 
Cleveland. 

It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  which  reflects 
anything  but  credit  on  the  President,  whose 
vocal  strehuosity  in  the  presence  of  corpora- 
tion extortion  and  municipal  corruption  is 
as  pleasant-sounding  as  his  acts  are  dis- 
appointing. 
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POISONING  THE  WELLS. 


THEARENA  has  o  n  several  occasions 
called  th^  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
the  industrial  autocracy  is  poisoning  the 
wells  of  public  opinion  and  popular  govern- 
ment. Never  has  the  effect  of  this  great 
moral  crime  against  the  social  organism, 
which  deadens  the  conscience  of  millions  of 
people  who  desire  to  act  justly  and  be  true  to 
their  higher  selves,  been  so  apparent  as  of 
late,  when  educators  of  the  Day  and  Buchtel 
type  have  made  themselves  so  offensive  to 
high-minded  and  conscience-guided  men  and 
women  by  their  pitiful  rdle  of  apologists  and 
defenders  of  the  criminal  rich.  Again,  the 
moral  damage  which  is  being  sustained  by 
the  religious  world  through  the  systematic 
poisoning  of  the  churches  by  donations  to 
missionary  societies,  religious  institutions  and 
church  buildings,  is  just  now  painfully 
apparent. 

In  the  tendency  of  ministers  and  religious 
papers  to  either  ignore  and  slur  over  the 
amazing  revelations  of  moral  turpitude  which 
the  government's  investigations  have  recently 
clearly  established  in  relation  to  the  systematic 
course  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  since  it 
has  been  under  the  mastership  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  his  aides  and  associates,  or 
to  defend  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others  of  the 


great  commercial  brigands  who  have  done 
more  to  demoralize  our  political  and  business 
ideals  than  all  other  influences  combined,  is 
seen  the  death-dealing  results  which  we  have 
time  and  again  pointed  out  necessarily  follow 
the  accepting  of  money  from  persons  whose 
business  enterprises  are  known  to  have  been 
marked  by  defiance  and  evasion  of  law,  by 
oppression,  extortion  and  corrupt  practices. 

Few  things  are  more  ominous  or  sinister 
than  the  gradual  silencing  of  the  pulpits  and 
the  religious  press  by  the  use  of  a  small 
fraction  of  the  money  extorted  from  the 
American  people  by  indirection.  The  loss 
which  religion  is  sustaining  from  this  partner- 
ship with  criminal  wealth  is  beyond  compu- 
tation, for  it  is  lowering  the  church  from  her 
position  of  moral  or  spiritual  leader  in  one  of 
the  most  crucial  periodis  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic, — ^a  time  when  of  all  times  the 
church  should  be  the  great  aggressive  exponent 
of  even  handed  justice  and  th^  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Arena  Mr.  Rvan 
Walker,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
effective  of  our  popular  cartoonists,  contributes 
a  fine  original  cartoon  that  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  our  readers.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  one  of  the  gravest  evils  of  the  hour  in 
regard  to  which  all  the  people  should  be  warned , 


prominent  unrepublican  advocates  of 
misrepresentative  government. 


TWO  REACTIONARY,  unrepublican 
professional  politicians  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  party  of  special  privilege 
have  recently  made  a  humiliating  spectacle  of 
themselves  before  the  American  public,  in  a 
pitiful  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  in  regard 
to  Direct-Legislation. 

It  is  no  more  surprising  to  see  Senator 
Lodge,  long  the  absolute  boss  of  Massachu- 
setts, opposing  permitting  the  people  to  direct 
their  supposed  representatives,  or  even  allow- 
ing them  the  poor  right  of  telling  their  repre- 
sentatives what  they  desire  than  it  would  have 


been  to  find  Boss  Tweed  of  the  old  days,  or 
the  notorious  bosses.  Cox  and  Durham  of 
the  present  time  fighting  the  people.  Senator 
Lodge  has  long  been  the  autocrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  virtue  of  his  complete  control  of 
the  state  machine. 

With  Secretary  Taft,  however,  the  case  is 
slightly  different.  He  previously  has  not  been 
a  boss  and  the  reason  for  his  opposition  is 
less  obvious  to  the  superficial  observer  who 
has  read  only  the  many  pleasing  platitudes 
that  the  voluble  Secretary  has  been  so  generoua 
in  dealing  out  to  tke  '^^akiftAsi*   ^^  ^^'afc^X^ss^- 
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ewer,  who  have  foUowed  Mr.  Taft*s  political 
career,   there   is   nothing   surprising   in    his 
attitude.    He  would  not  to-dav  be  the  ac- 
c«^yted  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
grf^t   Wall-street   high   financial   organ,   the 
Financial  Chronicle,  if  his  actions  had  not 
V>«m  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  plutocracy. 
The  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  is  quite 
cfiutent  for  their  friends  to  indulge  in  general 
denunciations   of   lawless   privileged   wealth, 
and  fKise  as  preeminent  friends  of  the  people, 
provided   their  acts   are  satisfactory   to   the 
industrial  autrxrracy  in  crucial   moments  or 
at  any  time  when  they  regard  the  help  of 
public  servants  to  be  of  vital  concern  to  the 
masters    of    the    money-controUed    political 
macrhines.     Now    Secretary   Taft,    from    the 
time  when  he  occu()ied  the  bench  as  Federal 
Judge  and  won  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
gri«t  railway  corporations  by  his  pernicious 
UH<*,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  injunction  power 
and    by    his    discovery    that    the    Interstate 
Commerce   Law  could   be   used   as  a  club 
against  organized  labor,  to  the  present  hour 
has  found  time,  in  spite  of  his  almost  per[>etual 
junketing  trips  at  the  people's  expense  and 
liis  fair  speeches,  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power 
to  further  the  ilearest  desires  of  the  plutocracy 
in  regard  to  vital  issues. 

Now  the  one  thing  which  the  corrupt  bosses, 
the  grafters,  the  law-defying  and  evading 
coqK)rations,  the  bribe-takers  and  bribe- 
givers, and  the  various  upholders  of  corrupt 
and  misrepresentative  government  most  dread 
is  any  provision  that  would  make  representa- 
tive government  truly'  representative.  They 
op|>osc  Direct-Legislation,  not  because  it  is 
impractical,  but  because  it  has  proved  so 
practical  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  cor- 
niptionist,  the  exploiter  and  the  grafter  by 
mnking  the  public  servants  the  actual  instead 
of  merely  the  theoretical  representatives  of 
the    poo[)lc.     Hence    we    find    plutocracy's 


faithful  servant,  Secietmiy  Tall,  oppooi^ 
Direct-Legislation  with  Senator  Lodge.  The 
motive  is  deariy  apparent.  No  man,  we 
imagine,  understands  more  clearly  than  the 
Massachusetts  boss  who  is  so  Urved  by  die 
corporations  which  the  machine  has  served  so 
faithfully,  that  with  Direct-Legislation  his 
power  would  depart  from  him,  for  that  power 
is  derived  from  the  powerful  privfleged  in- 
terests that  prey  upon  the  puUic.  So  kxng 
as  he  can  control  the  machine  as  absolutdv 
as  he  has  of  late  years,  the  corporations  that 
are  fattening  on  the  people  have  nothing  to 
fear  and  Massachusetts  will  suffer  from 
misrepresentative  govemmmt. 

Senator  Lodge  goes  further  than  most 
reactionary  statesmen  have  the  hardihood  to 
go.  He  opposes  even  giving  the  people  the 
poor  privilege  of  telling  the  legislators  what 
they  would  like  them  to  do.  What  a  strildiig 
contrast  is  to-day  presented  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Oregon!  The  latter  is  a  com- 
monwealth enjoying  a  truly  representative 
government.  Massachusetts  is  absolutdiy  at 
the  mercy  of  grasping  corporations,  because 
Boss  Lodge  absolutely  controls  the  majority 
of  the  Legislature  through  his  political  ma- 
chine, and  the  people  are  consequently 
shamefully  misrepresented,  while  the  boss 
brazenly  tells  them  that  they  have  no  right  to 
even  express  their  desires  on  the  ballot  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature.  Could  insolent 
contempt  for  popular  government  go  far- 
ther? 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  The 
people  are  awakening  and  the  corrupt  political 
machines  and  the  despotic  bosses  will  be 
overthrown  in  spite  of  the  vast  wealth  that 
has  in  recent  years  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  machines  to  destroy  representative 
government  in  the  interests  of  privileged 
classes. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  RELIGIOUS   CONGRESS. 


ON  SKl^l^KMBER  23d  there  assembled 
in  Boston  one  of  the  most  notable 
religious  congresses  that  has  convened  since 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  met  in 
Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair  in  that  city. 
.-(The  C/ongress  has  convened  four  times,  in 
I/ondon,  Amsterdam  and  Geneva,  and  during 


the  month  of  September,  in  Boston.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  has  been  phenomenal 
and  significant  of  the  broadening  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  recent  convention  was  by  far 
the  greatest  and  the  most  notable  of  its 
gatherings.  It  is  stated  that  six  thousand 
delegates  were  present.    While  it  is  not  a 
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Unitarian  body,  the  ideal  of  Unitarianism 
summed  up  in  the  following  well-known 
and  concise  epitome  of  that  church's  views 
doubtless  comes  nearer  voicing  the  spirit  of 
the  Congress  than  any  other  declaration  of 
faith: 

"The  Fatherhood  of  God; 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Man; 

"The  Leadership  of  Jesus; 

"Salvation  by  Character; 

"The  Progress  of  Mankind  onward  and 
upward  forever." 

A  preliminary  gathering  was  held  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 22d.  An  hour  before  the  opening  of 
the  meeting  all  available  standing-room  was 
occupied,  although  Symphony  Hall  is  one  of 
the  large  auditoriums  of  the  city.  It  is 
stated  that  between  two  and  three  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  from  the  hall  for 
lack  of  room. 

The  veteran  American  poet  and  sturdy 
representative  of  the  rugged  New  England 
spirit,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  although  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age,  composed  the  following 
**Hynm  of  Praise,"  which  was  sung  by  the 
great  assembly  with  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
rarely  evinced  by  a  Boston  audience: 

**Hail!  Mount  of  God!  whereon  with  reverent  feet 
The  messengers  of  many  nations  meet; 
Diverse  in  feature,  argument  and  creed. 
One  in  their  errand,  brothers  in  their  need. 

''Not  in  unwisdom  are  the  limits  drawn 
That  give  far  lands  opposing  dusk  and  dawn; 
One  sun  makes  bright  the  aS-pervading  air; 
One  fostering  spirit  hovers  everjrwhere. 


« 


4€ 


So  with  one  breath  may  fervent  souls  aspire; 
With  one  high  purpose  wait  the  answermg  fire; 
Be  this  the  prayer  that  other  prayer  controls; 
That  light  divine  may  visit  human  souls. 


« 


« 


tt 


The  worm  that  clothes  the  monarch  spins  no  flaw; 
The  coral  builder  works  by  heavenly  law; 
Who  would  to  conscience  rear  a  temple  pure 
Must  prove  each  stone  and  seal  it,  sound  and  sure. 

Upon  one  steadfast  base  of  truth  we  stand, 
Love  lifts  her  sheltering  walls  on  either  hand; 
Arched  o'er  our  head  is  Hope*s  transcendent  dome; 
And  in  the  Father's  heart  of  hearts  our  home. 


Another  original  hynm  composed  for  this 
occasion  was  written  by  Rev.  Frederick  L. 
Hosmer  and  read  as  follows: 

"O  Pikrim  city  by  the  sea. 

In  mee  we  meet  on  kindred  ground — 
PiLzrims  toward  better  things  to  be. 
By  one  high  faith  and  purpose  bound. 

The  separating  seas  are  crossed. 
Each  heart  is  understood  of  each ; 

On  this  our  day  of  Pentecost 
Fade  out  the  lines  of  race  and  speech. 

One  heritage  alike  we  share. 
Unspeakable  and  still  more  vast — 

The  widening  thought,  the  hope,  the  prayer. 
The  nobler  life  of  all  the  past. 

And  one  the  goal  to  which  we  press 
By  toilsome  paths  as  yet  untrod — 

Earth's  longed-for  reign  of  righteousness, 
Tlie  shimng  city  of  our  G(ra. 

**0  thou  through  whom  our  fathers  wrought. 
From  age  to  age  our  trust  and  stay. 
Still  keep  us  open  to  thy  thought 
And  speed  us  on  our  pilgrim  way  *' 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  veteran  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening,  and  his  plea  for  world-peace  was 
received  with  thunderous  applause. 

At  the  Congress  were  representatives  of 
four  races  and  sixteen  nations,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  many  distinguished  ex- 
ponents of  the  highest  thought  and  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  age. 


tt 


THE   POPE'S  AMAZING   ATTEMPT  TO   RECALL  THE   DARK  AGES. 


IF  SEVEN  years  ago  any  leading  Protestant 
thinker  should  have  predicted  that  within 
ten  years  the  Pope  of  Rome,  speaking  as  the 
infallible  head  of  a  church  numbering  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  votaries,  would  order 
the  removal  from  professorships  of  great 
Catholic  scholars  in  the  church's  educational 
institutions  who  accepted  the  evolutionary 
philosophy  and  the  h^her  criticism, — would 
even  forbid  Catholics,  priests  or  laity,  to  read 


the  master  works  of  liberal  Catholic  thinkers, 
and  should  order  a  censorship  to  be  estab- 
lished in  every  diocese,  to  pass  upon  published 
works  which  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  might 
be  permitted  to  read,  that  bold  critic  would 
have  been  promptly  denounced  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  clergy 
as  an  enemy  of  Catholicism  who  was  striving 
to  alarm  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  any  Pope  in  the  twentve^k  ^iKcteax^  ^<3i^^ 
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attempt  to  establish  the  old  fourteenth  cen- 
tury order  of  things.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  has  taken  place.  Hundreds  of  nuUions  of 
people  suddenly  find  that  they  can  no  longer 
read  even  the  profound  utterances  of  many 
of  the  greatest  Catholic  thinkers  of  the  age. 
They  must  not  use  their  God-given  reason.  A 
censorship  must  be  placed  on  the  literature. 
They  can  only  read  what  this  narrow-minded 
medieval  priest,  who  happened  to  be  elected 
to  the  Papal  Chair  and  who  now  speaks  as 
an  infallible  oracle,  sees  fit  to  let  them  read. 
Cx)uld  there  be  a  more  startling  illustration 
of  the  menace  to  civilization,  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  a  church  that  persists  in 
holding  to  a  dogma  which  permits  the  judg- 
ment of  one  weak  and  narrow-visioned  man 
to  manacle  the  brains  of  millions  of  aspiring 
and  truth-loving  and  seeking  people  ? 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
has  occasioned  amazement  throughout  the 
more  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  or  that 
the  great  secular  and  Protestant  religious 
papers  are  outspoken  in  their  wonderment. 
The  Springfield  Republican ,  after  quoting 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  removal  of  modernist 
professors  and  the  establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship, pertinently  asks:  "Is  this  the  twen- 
tieth century  or  the  fourteenth  ? " 

Leading  Italian  organs  are  outspoken  in 
their  comments  on  this  attempt  to  turn  the 
dial  hand  backward.  The  great  conservative 
journal,  the  Giomale  d* Italia,  says:  "The 
Encyclical  shows  that  the  Vatican  is  incapable 
of  keeping  in  harmony  with  modern  civil 
society";  while  another  important  Roman 
journal,  the  Italia,  declares  that,  "it  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Roman  Inquisition." 

One  of  the  ablest  reviews  of  the  Encyclical 
that  has  appeared  in  America  constitutes 
the  editorial  leader  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent  for  September  26th.  It  so  admirably 
characterizes  the  sentiment  of  the  best  scholar- 
ship of  the  Protestant  world,  and  in  a  large 
way  the  ideals  of  the  profound  liberal  Catholic 
scholars  who  are  now  under  the  ban,  that  we 
quote  from  it  at  length.  The  Independent 
first  points  out  that  the  Encyclical  against 
Modernism  "is  the  most  important,  the  most 
ominous,  event  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  that  has  appeared  since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  by  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more  im- 
portant than  that.  A  law  like  this,  imposed 
on  four  hundred  million  souls,  which  absolutely 
forbids  liberty  of  thought  and  research  to  the 


teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Church,  is  s 
matter  of  tremendous  import.  The  weight 
of  it  is  not  in  the  fact  that  it  condemns  cer- 
tain views,  but  that  it  forbids  to  the  teachen 
of  the  Church  the  avenues  through  whidi 
any  new  truth  must  enter.  So  radical,  so 
drastic  a  suppression  of  thought  we  couM 
have  hardly  thought  it  possible  to  enact  in 
this  twentieth  century. 

"It  forbids  the  clergy  to  read  the  books 
that  teach  what  he  calls  Modernism.  It 
strangles  truth  at  its  birth.  It  prohibits  such 
doctrines  to  be  taught  in  any  Catholic  sem* 
inary  in  which  priests  are  taught,  or  to  be 
read  by  any  student.  It  does  not  allow  the 
knowledge  of  the  higher  criticism  to  enter  the 
seminaries,  so  as  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  young  men  fitting  for  the  priesthood. 
Any  professors  tainted  with  these  doctrines 
are  to  be  removed.  A  special  and  assigned 
set  of  studies  is  to  be  fixed  at  Rome  for  all  the 
seminaries  in  the  world.  Modernism,  which 
means  particularly  the  Higher  Criticism,  is 
absolutely  excluded.  The  bulk  of  the  Protest- 
ant scholars  hold  and  teach  that  Moses  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch;  the  Pope  has  lately 
promulgated  the  teaching  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  ho  did  not,  and  now,  in  no 
seminary  or  school  or  pulpit,  and  in  no  book 
or  journal,  can  a  Catholic  scholar  say  that  he 
did  not  write  it.  That  this  decree  niav  be 
enforced  the  bishops  are  told  that  there  must 
be  a  board  of  censors  appointed  in  eadr 
diocese  to  see  to  it  that  no  teaching  of  Mod- 
ernism sees  the  light  within  their  limits. 
Thus  the  eyes,  ears  and  mouths  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  are  closed." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  it 
is  at  all  probable  that  such  prohibition  can  be 
effectual  in  the  present  state  of  enlightenment, 
the  Independent  holds  that  such  is  Uie  sway  of 
dogma  over  the  brain  of  the  Catholic  worid 
that,  amazing  and  incredible  as  it  seems  to 
free-thinking  Protestants,  such  is  the  mental 
subser\iency  of  the  Church  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  order  will  be  generally  obeyed. 
It  observes  that: 

"The  clergy  have  been  instructed  from 
youth  that  they  must  think  just  as  far  as  ther 
are  told  to  think  and  no  further.  If  by  any 
accident  they  have  come  to  think  and  learn 
otherwise,  they  are  silenced.  If  they  go 
farther  than  pleases  their  superiors  they  «« 
removed  from  their  posts  as  teachers  and 
sent  to  work  in  the  Philippines  or  dsewheret 
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where  they  have  no  chance  to  teach  or  to 
fltudy.  If  they  resist,  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  taken  from  them,  and  that  is  usually 
effective,  for  what  else  can  a  middle-aged 
studious  priest  do  than  to  serve  in  his  office? 
Has  not  Father  Tyrrell,  left  penniless,  now 
submitted,  and  had  his  facilities,  his  ex- 
equatur, if  we  might  call  it  so,  now  restored 
to  him  by  the  Pope?  Now  he  can  eat  a 
piece  of  bread.  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
Church  can  be  put  to  work  to  enforce  the 
prohibitions,  for  not  a  bishop,  not  a  Catholic 
journal,  will  dare  to  utter  a  word  of  doubt 
or  criticism.  Every  one  is  obliged  to  approve; 
and  when  those  who  know  are  silenced,  how 
should  the  great  unthinking  many  suspect  that 
a  shocking,  a  fatal  yoke  kad  been  put  on  the 
Church  ?  " 

Among  the  great  scholars  and  men  whose 
deep  research  and  broad  education  have 
shown  them  the  errors  of  much  that  in  more 
ignorant  ages  was  accepted  as  truth,  the  few 
who  like  Pere  Loisy  are  sufficiently  well  off 
to  live  without  any  return  from  the  office  of 
priest  will  probably  be  true  to  the  eternal 
demands  of  truth  and  will  continue,  despite 
the  order  to  darken  the  brain  and  draw  the 
shades  over  the  windows  of  the  soul,  to  be 
loyal  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  priesthood  of  Rome  wiU, 
the  Independent  holds,  be  forced  by  economic 
needs  to  remain  mute. 

"Pere  Loisy,"  the  Independent  declares, 
"has  sufficient  property  of  his  own,  so  he  can, 
and  will,  declare  that  no  Pope  can  strangle 
his  free  thought.  He  wiU  dare  excommuni- 
cation. He  is  about  to  publish  not  only  a 
new  book  on  the  Gospels,  which  will  go 
further  than  anything  he  has  published 
before,  but  he  will  very  soon  issue  a  study  on 
the  Syllabus." 

He,  however,  will  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  the  able  writer,  continuing,  shows 
what  will  be  the  popular  attitude  of  the  most 
able  priests  in  the  Church — an  attitude  that 
is  admirably  expressed  by  a  scholarly  priest 
whose  utterances  are  given  at  length. 

"Others,"  says  the  Independent,  "wiD 
groan  in  silence,  or  utter  themseves  frankly 
only  in  confidence.  How  they  feel  may  be 
judged  from  portions  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
scholarly  Catholic  priest  in  full  canonical 
standing  to  a  Protestant  friend,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  shown  us,  with  liberty  to 
publish.     He  says: 

"*I  can  thoroughly  understand  your  aston- 
ishmeot  that  priests  should  submit  to  the 


stringent  code  that  now  coerces  us.  I  often 
wonder  at  it  myself.  But,  with  enlightened 
priests,  this  submission  i^  not  owing  to  vows 
and  promises  made  in  ardent  and  unthinking 
youth.  We  submit  to  a  great  deal  in  order, 
by  remaining  in  good  standing  within  the 
Church,  to  help  the  movement  for  reform 
and  change.  If  only  we  may  spread  a  little 
light,  and  open  a  few  mjea  to  see  it ,  we  are 
vnlling  to  take  the  buffding  of  ignorant  des- 
potiem.  And  then,  besides,  our  wonder  that 
more  priests  do  not  revolt  against  disgraceful 
intellectual  Ceesarism  is  considerably  modified 
when  we  discover  how  few  priests  are  in  the 
smallest  degree  aware  of  the  results  and 
tendencies  of  modern  scholarship.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  priests. 
Theology,  in  its  old  scholastic  sense,  they 
know.  But  with  regard  to  criticism  proper, 
in  the  field  of  Scripture  on  Christian  origins, 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  baptismal 
innocence.  I  doubt  whether  out  of  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  priests  in  this 
country  you  could  unearth  more  than  a 
hundred  whose  libraries  contain  Harnack, 
Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  or  even  Loisy.  You 
may  be  sure  our  seminaries  are  taking  care 
that  this  state  of  affairs  shall  continue.  Let 
the  eyes  of  earnest  and  intelligent  priests  once 
be  opened,  however,  and  there  will  be  on  this 
side  of  the  water  an  explosion  that  will  shake 
Rome's  seven  hiDs. 

"*But  as  soon  as  our  few  leaders — so 
mournfullv  few! — come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  needed  reform  is  more  than  Rome 
will  ever  allow,  they  will  cease  throwing 
away  their  lives,  cease  living  beneath  the  heel 
of  ignorant  medievalism,  and  will  step  forth 
into  the  liberty  of  a  free  conscience  and  an 
unshackled  mind.  Some  of  us,  I  think,  are 
wondering  if  that  day  of  sorrowful  duty  is 
not  dose  at  hand. 

"'Really,  the  intellectual  situation  is  very 
critical  within  the  fold  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Pius  X.  has  brought  in  an  era  of  reactionary 
repression  which  is  worse  than  an3rthing  of 
the  kind  in  the  memory*  of  living  men.  What 
wiD  be  the  outcome  for  the  Church,  and  for 
many  individual  children  of  the  Church  is  a 
question  which  we  are  now  asking  with 
anguish.  The  via  media  between  tradition 
and  modern  learning  which  Tyrrell  and 
Loisy  have  thrown  open  to  us  is  totally  re- 
jected by  authority;  and  if  we  enter  upon  the 
road,  our  traveUn%  tkoji^  Vifc  \«\Nfc  >s^  ^«^s^^ 
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summarily  disgraced.  If  Loby  dies  excom- 
municBted  I  fear  that  not  a  few  of  bb  disciples 
will  come  to  a  similar  ead." 

The  Pope,  the  Independent  holds,  "is 
guided  by  the  Jesuits."  He  is  a  good  man, 
but  not  a  wise  Pope;  "one  who  believes  that, 
as  of  old,  Juno  may  sit  cross-legged  before 
the  door  to  forbid  the  birth  of  ille^limate 
truth." 

While  all  friends  of  enlightenment,  science 
and  civilization  which  waits  on  the  truth 
seeker,  and  those  who  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  reason  is  a  priceless  gift  of  the  Cre- 


ator, to  be  used  in  the  service  of  truth  and 
human  progress,  must  r^ret  the  staod  taken 
by  the  Pope,  the  result  in  the  long  run  must 
be  disastrous  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy 
that  holds  to  the  domgtt  that  a  narrow-vis- 
ioned  old  man,  elected  after  a  bitter  contest 
to  the  office  of  Pope,  can  in  the  capacity  of 
head  of  the  church  arbitrarily  forbid  millions 
of  souls  the  right  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
individual  search  for  the  great  spiritual  truths 
of  the  universe. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Botton,  Mata, 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Kalpb  Ai3ert8on, 

ry  of  the  Natioiul  PubliivOwiHnhip  Titifiin 


Uanicipal  Llgbtlng  ia  1907. 

IN  TWO  articles  recently  published  in  the 
Municijxd  Journal  and  Engineer,  Mr. 
Ernest  S.  Bradford,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  reviews  the  growth  of  municipal 
lighting  in  this  country  and  sets  forth  the 
present  situation  of  the  movement  so  well 
that  we  quote  him  at  length.  Quoting  the 
figures  given  in  the  Central  Station  List  for 
1907  on  electric-lighting  plants  he  says: 

"In  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole,  there  are 
9,S05  private  lighting  plants  and  1,006 
municipal  electric-lighting  stations,  listed  for 
March,  1907.  The  growth  of  the  business 
and  its  present  condition  is  shown  by  the 
following  table.  It  does  not  include  power 
companies  which  do  not  furnish  light,  not 
mill  plants  lighting  only  a  local  mill  or  fac- 
tory, nor  holding  companies  owning  stock  of 
lighting  corporations.  In  the  municipal  col- 
umn are  included  five  plants  operated  by 
colleges  or  universities,  and  supplying  light 
to  outside  consumers,  and  a  few  plants  owned 
by  cities  and  leased  to  companies  for  operation. 
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137 
1,(U0 

i.opa 

S72 

Z.HO.-> 
3.078 
3,234 
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3, 

4; 
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"The  percentage  of  large  and  small  stations 
in  the  two  lists  is  nearly  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  for  1906,  which  differ  only 
slightly  from  those  for  1907,  show  thatJlS 
per  cent,  of  the  municipal  plants,  and  19  per 
cent,  of  the  private  plants  are  in  villages  of 
less  than  1,000  population,  while  77  per  cent, 
of  the  municipal  plants  and  70  per  cent,  of 
the  private  plants  are  in  places  of  1,000  to 
10,000, 


Uunio- 

Pm-     IpriyaU 
cent.    iPJanu. 

P«r 

Villun    of    ]«■   thu 

10,000  populsiion-.l       808 

'[iTpufatioQ",,,;.,.          73 

Tot.1. 1.041 

15.4  1       663 
7,0          328 

IB. 3 
70.1 
lO.e 
100.0 

"There  were  73  cities  in  1906  of  over 
10,000  population  containing  munidpal  elec- 
tric-light stations,  not  including  the  City 
Destructor  Plant  in  New  York  City.  Some 
of  the  stations,  however,  were  very  small,  as 
that  in  St.  Louis,  for  example.  Since  1906 
a  few  more  large  cities  have  voted  for  munidpal 
plants;  but  that  private-ownership  ia  the 
stronger  in  the  large  cities  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  328,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
many  cities  of  over  10,000,  have  private 
plants." 

The  above  comparison  is  modified  alao  l^ 
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sometimes  occurs  that  a  plant  that  is  listed 
but  once  lights  a  number  of  towns  while  this 
is  seldom  true  of  municipal  plants.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  sometimes  two  or  more 
private  plants  lighting  the  same  city,  each 
counting  for  one  in  the  above  table. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  geography  of 
the  movement.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  municipal  plants  by  states 
and  the  proportion  in  each  state  of  municipal 
to  private  plants. 


Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Oonnectiout 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  .  . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WeetVu-ginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Munic- 
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19 

0 

10 

13 

3 

5 

6 

0 

11 

44 

2 

95 

66 

51 

3 

22 

14 

15 

3 

6 

22 
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88 

29 

55 

1 

17 

0 

3 

7 

0 

41 

27 

7 
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6 

10 

38 

1 

14 

7 

26 

10 

6 

12 

14 

10 

6 

50 
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28 
16 
43 

116 
59 
44 
3 
1 
25 
40 
32 

277 

131 

141 
30 
67 
63 
20 
64 
26 
88 

134 
62 
37 
88 
28 
61 
8 
46 
77 
13 

257 
35 
21 

167 
15 
47 

261 
10 
28 
28 
38 

187 
20 
41 
40 
61 
41 

120 
20 


Total 

Num- 
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47 
16 
53 

129 
62 
49 
9 
1 
36 
84 
34 

372 

197 

192 
33 
89 
77 
5 
67 
32 

110 
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66 
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29 
78 
8 
49 
84 
13 
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62 
28 

267 
21 
57 

299 
11 
42 
35 
64 

197 
26 
53 
54 
71 
47 

170 
20 
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5- 
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26  + 
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24  + 
18  + 
43-*- 

4- 
19- 
20 
43- 
58+ 
44- 
38+ 

3  + 
22- 
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6+ 
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14- 
43  + 
25 
37  + 
28+ 
17  + 
13  + 

9  + 
33  + 
20 
40+ 

5+ 
23  + 
22- 
26  + 
14 
14- 
80- 


Total  in  U.  8. 


1,096       3.305       4.401        24.9 


Mr.  Bradford  arranges  the  states  in  four 
groups  and  shows  that  while  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  groups  the  proportion  of  munic- 
ipal plants  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  group  and 


the  Southern  group  it  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent., 
and  in  Minnesota  as  high  as  58  per  cent. 
"One  hundred  cities  in  Michigan  and  one 
hundred  in  Ohio  are  trying  municipal-owner- 
ship. We  ought  soon  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a  success." 

Between  1881  and  1902  according  to  the 
Census  Report  13  plants  changed  from 
municipal  to  private-ownership  and  170  from 
private  to  municipal-ownership.  Since  1902 
the  figures  are  incomplete  but  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  reported  to  have  given  up  mu  nicipal - 
ownership  and  over  one  hundred  to  have  been 
municipalize<l  during  this  period. 

The  Special  Census  Report  on  Central 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations  gives  the 
capitalization  of  the  municipal  plants  at  one- 
twentieth  of  that  of  the  private  plants  while 
the  output  of  the  municipal  plants,  measured 
by  selling  price,  is  one-eleventh  of  that  of  the 
private  plants.  Mr.  Bradford  estimates  that 
at  the  present  time  these  ratios  are  about 
one-fifteenth  and  one-eighth,  respectively. 
This  means  that  a  dollar  of  municipal  capital 
is  producing  twice  as  much  electric  current  as 
a  dollar  of  private  capital. 

There  are  no  complete  figures  for  gas  plants 
since  1900.  At  that  time  there  were  877  gas 
to  3,620  electric  stations  in  the  country,  the 
total  aggregate  cost  and  income  of  each  of 
the  two  industries  being,  singularly  enough, 
about  the  same.  Of  the  877  coal  and  water- 
gas  plants  in  1900  only  15  were  municipal. 
In  the  short  space  of  seven  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  only  about  8  per  cent,  in 
the  total  number  of  plants  and  an  increase  of 
100  |>er  cent,  in  the  number  of  those  that  are 
municipally-owned. 

INCREA8E  OF  GAS  PLANTS,  1850-1907  (Table  3) 


Total 
Plants 

Municipal 
Plants 

1850 

30 
221 
390 
No  report 
742 
877 
940 
947 

0 

1860 

2 

1870 

1880 

1890 

4 
7 
9 

1900 

1906 

15 
30 

1907 

30 

In  the  following  table  Mr.  Bradford  shows 
the  present  distribution  of  gas  plants  by 
states,  specifying  acetylene  and  gasolene 
plants  giving  public-service,  and  the  portion 
under  municipal-ownership. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GAS  PLANTS  BY  STATES. 

(Table  4)» 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . .  . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  . . . 
South  Dakota .... 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinfcton 

West  Virginia  .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Coal  and 
Water.    ' 
Gas**    I 


ACETT- 
LENB 


Gabolenx 


I 


o 


c 

9 


3 

o 


a 


5 

o 


I 

9 


10 

4 

5 

62 

10 

22 

2 

5 

11 

12 

2 

58 

3Q 

2 

40 

7 

17 

2 

9 

U 

66 

52 

18 

8 

24 

3 

11 

2 

13 

43 

2 

108 

11 

3 

41 

5 

4 

Ql 

6 

4 

6 

8 

16 

2 

10 

11 

10 

6 

32 

1 


i  ll 

2 

!     2    . 

1 

I'-g-l 

1 
3 
3 
6 

•   •   •   • 

1 

I . « . . 

. . . .  1. 

•K       ,  •   •   •  • 

1       1 

1 

i  ' 

! 1^ 

1     

of  the  municipal-ownersiiip  morement  ia 
both  gas  and  electric  lightiiig,  and  it  is  doubtfol 
that  a  subsidized  press  actiii^^  as  a  tool  of  t 
vicious  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood  about  this  brandi  of  civic  actifitj 
can  long  keep  these  facts  and  their  true  si^ 
nificance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 


1 

I' 


5 
2 


I 


3  I     1 
5  ,     2 


8 


"I 
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5  . 

l! 


10        2 

8  |.... 


52      25 


1 
14 

4 
12 

1 

6 


1 


3        18      is 


1   I 


4 
23 
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3 
1 


1 

26 

1 
1 

16 

6 
5 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 
1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1     . 

2 

1 

14 

10 

Totals 947      30      194      24      130  I  61 


*Comi)iled  from  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas 
Companies,  1907. 

**lncludes  a  few  oil-gas  plants. 

There  are  comparatively  few  municipal 
gas-works  in  the  United  States,  only  80  out 
of  947  coal  and  water-gas  plants,  or  3  per 
cent.,  being  so  owned;  while  in  the  smaller 
places  25  out  of  194  acetylene  plants — about 
one-eighth — and  61  out  of  130  gasolene 
gas-plants — nearly  one-half — are  operated  by 
municipalities. 

The  same  sections  that  have  the  most 
municipal  electric  lighting  stations — the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  South — are  the  ones  where 
municipal  gas  is  being  introduced,  and  here 
are  the  smaller  places  where  gas-plants  have 
never  been  introduced. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  very  rapid  growth 


Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
The  CITY  of  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  hu 
many  municipal  industries  which  aocordii^ 
to  "Taxpayer"  of  that  town  ''are  equal  to, 
if  not  the  best,  of  their  kind  in  the  state." 
The  first  municipal  enterprise  the  city  under- 
took was  electric  lighting,  purchasing  a  plant 
for  that  purpose  from  a  stock  company  which 
had  had  poor  returns  on  the  mon^  invested 
The  city  was  bonded  for  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  plant  in  1899.     In  1901  a  water- 
works plant  was  installed  by  the  city  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $50,000,  and  $8,000  also  a- 
pended    upon   the   electric   light    plant    In 
1903   the   telephone   exchange    was    bought 
and  enlarged  by  the  city,  which  was  bonded 
for  $31,500  to  meet  this  additional  expense. 
When  the  city  had  in  a  former  administntioii, 
granted  a  franchise  to  a  local  corporation,  it 
had   provided  that  the  city  should  have  a 
right  to  buy  the  exchange  within  a  certain 
length  of  time.     The  telephone  exchange  is 
on  a  paying  basis  and  gives  service  to  four 
hundred    residence    telephones,    over   eighty 
business  telephones  and  is  also  the  exchange 
for  long-distance  and  rural  lines,  it  getting  a 
percentage  of  the  business  for  making  con- 
nections, furnishing  assistance  and  the  like. 
In  1903,  also,  the  city  established  municipal 
heating  and  now  many  of  the  business  Uodo 
and  the  school  buildings  are  heated  from  the 
central  plant  and  as  steam  pressure  had  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  day  it  was  thou^t  best 
to  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  in  this  way  from 
the  power  plant.    At  the  present  time  the 
water-works  system  is  being  completed  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000  and  a  complete  sewer 
system  being  installed.     Of  this  latter  $15,000 
of  the  expense  is  being  met  by  an  issue  of 
bonds  and  the  remainder,  $75,000,  is  to  he 
raised  by  direct  taxation  as  provided  by  state 
law.    The  city  allows  the  water-works  fund 
a  rental  for  each  hydrant  of  $75.00  per  year. 
This  more  than  covers  the  interest  on  the 
entire    water-works    plant;     the    city    also 
allows  the  electric  light  fund  $8,000  per  year 
for  street  lighting  and  this  more  than  pays  the 
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interest  on  its  indebtedness.  The  electric 
light  and  water-works  systems  are  more  than 
self-sustaining  by  receiving  the  usual  rentals. 
The  sewerage  system  is  cared  for  by  the 
municipality  as  is  customary.  The  heating 
system  has  not  been  developed  far  enough 
to  predict  its  financial  success  but  it  has  been 
giving  great  satisfaction  to  its  users. 


Grove  Oity*  Penasylvania. 
The  people  of  Grove  City,  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  have  voted  to  install  a  municipal 
electric  light  plant.  The  town  has  owned  its 
own  water- works  plant  for  some  time,  and 
although  the  plant  cost  but  $^,000,  it  has 
been  so  successful  and  flourishing  that  there 
is  a  standing  offer  to  sell  the  plant  to  private 
corporations  for  $100,000.  By  analysis  the 
water  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  in  the 
state,  and  costs  the  average  family  of  seven 
persons  but  $5  per  year  for  an  eight-room 
house,  with  bathroom,  laundry,  and  hot  and 
cold  water  in  the  kitchen.  All  streets  in  the 
town  have  water  privileges  and  the  borough 
has  accumulated  a  sinking  fund.  The  electric 
light  plant  can  be  installed  for  about  half  of 
the  amount  it  would  cost  a  corporation,  as 
the  power  to  operate  it  is  ready,  and  also  a 
building  which  can  be  utilized.  The  city 
council  is  not  required  to  install  the  plant  at 
once,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be 
built  in  the  early  spring. 


Electric  Rates  in  Iowa. 

An  investigation  of  electric  lighting  rates 
in  Iowa  cities  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  population 
was  made  during  1906  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Minchen 
of  Carroll,  Iowa,  and  his  report  in  American 
Municipalities  brings  out  some  vivid  contrasts 
between  rates  charged  by  private  and  public 
plants. 

In  the  city  of  Atlantic  (population  4,890) 
a  private  company  lights  the  streets  with  15 
arcs  at  a  cost  of  $72  per  year  each;  while 
Webster  City  ^population  4,797)  owns  its 
own  plant  and  lights  its  streets  with  15  arcs 


under  practically  the  same  schedule  at  a 
cost  of  $4  each,  the  expend  being  covered 
by  the  profits  on  light  furnished  to  private 
consumers  by  the  city's  plant. 

Funerals  in  Paris. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1907,  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  took  upon  itself  the  operation 
of  its  own  funerals.  Previous  to  this  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
corporation  under  municipal  control.  The 
municipality  deals  directly  with  the  under- 
takers, of  which  there  are  about  forty  in  the 
city,  who  obtain  from  the  municipal  bureau 
coffins,  bearers,  transport  wagons,  carriages, 
pallbearers,  and  material  for  draping  houses 
of  mourning.  The  prices  paid  for  these 
commodities  are  fixed  by  ordinance.  There 
is  a  crematory  where  bodies  may  be  cremated 
at  from  $10  up,  with  $6  fees,  a  two-dollar 
coffin  and  an  earthenware  jar  for  $2.50. 
The  city  furnishes  all  these,  and  also  sells  a 
five-year  grave  for  $10.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  it  is  ready  for  a  new  tenant. 

Dr.  Herezeg's  View. 
Dr.  Herezeg,  special  commissioner  of  the 
royal  Hungarian  Government,  has  been  in 
this  country  several  months  investigating 
railroad  methods.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  "There  is  both  danger  and  injustice 
in  giving  over  to  any  man,  group  of  men  or 
class  the  railways  of  any  country."  Natur- 
ally, he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  government- 
ownership  of  all  transportation  facilities. 


For  Government  Telegraphs. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  session  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  recently,  created  a  fund  to  promul- 
gate the  idea  of  government-ownership  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  requested  President 
Roosevelt  and  Congress  to  make  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  cost  of  buying  up  the 
telegraph  lines  for  that  purpose. 

Ralph  Albsbtson. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

By  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  Peoples'  Rule. 


Santa  Barbara,  Oalifornia. 

A  STRONG  campaign  has  been  made  by 
the  friends  of  direct-legislation  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  adoption  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  and  recall  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter.  The  petition  to 
secure  the  placing  of  this  amendment  upon 
the  ballot  for  the  election  in  December  was 
signed  by  25  per  cent,  more  voters  than 
necessary,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Santa  Barbara  will  follow  the  other 
progressive  cities  of  California  in  ratifying  the 
amendment,  although  the  "push  politicians" 
are  making  a  strong  opposition  and  the  paper 
which  is  known  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Repub- 
lican city  machine  is  making  itself  grotesque 
in  its  efforts  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  reform. 
A  similar  effort  to  amend  the  city  charter  was 
defeated  a  few  years  ago  by  this  same  political 
ring,  but  Southern  California  has  seen  direct- 
legislation  at  work  since  that  time  and  the 
situation  is  consequently  greatly  changed  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  are  in  operation  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Fresno,  Vallejo, 
Alameda,  Eureka,  and  Sacramento,  and  in 
all  these  except  the  last  two  the  recall  is  in 
effect. 


The  Initiative  on  The  Port  of  Oolumbia. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has  ruled 
that  the  act  of  the  recent  legislature  creating 
the  Port  of  Columbia  as  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion was  unconstitutional.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  include  the  counties  of  Mul- 
tonomah,  Clatsop  and  Columbia  in  the  Port 
to  improve  the  towage  and  pilotage  service 
on  the  lower  Columbia  River.  The  suit 
was  friendly  and  merely  formal.  The  dis- 
appointed citizens  however  have  a  way  to 
get  what  they  want.  They  can  overcome 
the  constitutional  obstacle  by  having  recourse 
to  the  initiative  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
Oregon  Constitution  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  powers 
reserved  to  the  people  by  the  constitution  are 


hereby  further  reserved  to  the  legal  voters  of 
every  municipality  and  district,  as  to  all 
local,  special  and  municipal  legislation,  of 
every  (jiaracter,  in  or  for  their  respective 
municipalities  and  districts." 

The  initiative  petition  which  will  put  the 
new  act  on  the  ballot  will  contain  1,800  names. 


Oregon  Referendum  This  Year. 
The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  which  had 
declared  all  of  this  year's  referendum  petitions 
invalid,  and  the  referendums  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  coming  election.  The  measures 
in  question  are: 

1.  The  University  of  Or^on  bill,  appro- 
priating $125,000  annually. 

2.  The  compulsory  pass  bill. 

3.  The  act  giving  the  sheriff  of  Multon- 
omah  county  custody  and  control  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail. 

The  petitions  demanding  referendums  on 
these  bills  were  filed  in  May  but  were  held  up 
by  injunctions  sustained  by  the  lower  court. 
This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Comi  is  one 
more  victory  for  the  Oregon  law. 


IJ'Ben  for  Senator. 

Report  comes  from  Or^jon  that  Mr.  W. 
S.  U'Ren,  "father  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum "  in  that  state,  is  a  much  talked  of  man 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship.  No  better  selection  could  possibly  be 
made  and  every  democratic  Democrat  as  well 
as  every  democratic  Republican  in  the 
country  will  rejoice  in  the  event  that  Or^[on 
does  herself  so  great  an  honor.  When  in- 
terviewed on  the  subject  Mr.  U'Ren  said: 

"For  the  present  I  have  other  things  to 
occupy  my  attention  and  to  which  I  am 
devoting  my  spare  time.  There  are  three 
measures  that  failed  of  adoption  by  the  last 
Legislature  which  I  hope  to  see  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  election,  and 
I  am  now  working  to  get  these  ready.  They 
are  the  corrupt  practices  act,  the  proportional 
representation    amendment    and    the    recall. 
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The  corrupt  practices  act  is  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  political  campaigns. 
The  proportional  representation  measure  pro- 
vides for  expression  of  first,  second  and  third 
choices  at  elections,  so  that  a  minority  party 
can  secure  representation  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  The  recall  gives  the  people  power 
to  depose  unfaithful  public  servants.  When 
these  three  measures  have  been  adopted  I 
think  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  to  build  up  a  political  machine. 

**Of  course  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Oregon.  I  think  I  would 
enjoy  working  there  with  such  men  as  La  Fol- 
lette.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bourne  and 
myself  could  work  together  in  the  Senate  in 
harmony  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State. 

"But  whether  I  shall  be  a  candidate  at  the 
next  election  remains  to  be  determined." 


Th«  Chicago  Charter  Killed. 
The  citizens  of  Chicago  have  again  spoken 
through  the  referendum  on  the  right  side  in 
a  great  public  issue.  That  perfect  piece  of 
plutocratic  word-juggling  known  as  the  New 
Chicago  City  Charter,  prepared  by  a  ruling 
majortity  of  traction  ring  henchmen,  duly 
passed  by  a  Republican  legislature  of  the 
same  sort  of  misrepresentatives,  and  praised 
to  the  skies  by  the  'Ryjaa^Tribune  crowd  of 
school-land  grabbers  and  "financiers'*  was 
buried  by  a  majority  of  over  62,000.  One 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  these  charter  boomers 
was  to  stop  or  at  least  limit  the  use  of  the 
referendum  which  becomes  more  and  more 
obnoxious  to  them  and  their  purposes. 


Oklahoma  Oonstitation  Batifled. 
The  new  Oklahoma  Constitution  with  its 
splendid  provisions  for  direct-legislation  which 
has  been  detailed  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Arena  was  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  people  on  September  17th.  President 
Roosevelt's  "butting  in"  and  Secretary  Taft's 
plutocratic  opposition  and  semi-official  threat 
against  this  feature  of  the  constitution  did  not 
avail  either  to  terrify  the  voters  nor  to  befuddle 
them  as  to  the  nature  of  a  truly  representative 
government.  It  has  been  officially  announced 
from  Washington  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  sign  the  constitution. 


manded  a  referendum  on  the  franchise  that 
was  given  to  the  Grand  Rapids-Muskegon 
Power  Company  by  the  Common  Council  in 
July.  Among  the  signers  to  the  demand 
were  many  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  of  the  city. 


Contest  Over  Wilmington's  Law. 
The  liquor  dealers  of  Wilmington,  fearing 
the  city  will  "go  dry"  at  the  next  election,  are 
attempting  to  establish  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  referendum  on 
the  liquor  business. 

An  Oregon  Tax  Initiative. 
The  Oregon  Tax  Reform  Association,  H. 
D.  Wagnon,  pr^ident,  60S  Sixth  street,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  asks  advice  from  all  sources 
as  to  which  of  the  following  questions  to 
submit  to  popular  initiative  at  the  next 
State  election:  (1)  Local  option  in  taxation; 
(2)  exemption  from  taxation  of  manufacturing 
plants;  (3)  exemption  from  taxation  of 
household  furniture  and  all  improvements 
upon  residence  and  farm  property. 


New  York  Towns  Voting. 
In  special  elections  held  Monday  after- 
noon in  Fishkill  Landing  and  Matteawan 
the  proposition  to  combine  the  two  villages 
was  deifeated.  In  Fishkill  Landing  there 
was  a  majority  of  84  against  uniting.  Mat- 
teawan gave  a  majority  of  14  in  favor  of  con- 
solidating. For  the  proposition  to  become 
effective  it  was  necessary  that  both  villages 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  Women  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote. 


Grand  Rapids  Power  Franchise. 
The  voters  of  Grand  Rapids  have  de- 


SnlTragists  on  The  Bight  Track. 

"Members  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage 
Association,  assembled  in  convocation,  de- 
cided to-day  not  to  urge  the  insertion  of  an 
equal  suffrage  clause  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion, but  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  association  will  maintain  a  lobby  at  the 
*  con-con'  to  work  to  that  end. 

***If  we  secure  the  insertion  of  such  a 
clause,'  said  one  suffragist  to-day,  'we  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.' 

"It  was  announced  to-day  that  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw  of  Boston  will  address  the  constitutional 
convention  speaking  in  favor  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum." — ^From  the  Battle  Creeks 
Michigan,  Ewpiirtr^  S(^\esi!&Qet  St\,  V^RTX « 
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Ohio  Grangers. 
!  At  Orewell,  Ohio,  September  1 9th  the  County 
Grange  held  a  big  meeting  at  which  by  a 
unanimous  standing  vote  it  passed  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the'  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum for  governmental  affairs  and  requested 
representatives  of  the  distict  in  the  Legislature 
to  vote  for  it.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  the  resolution  to  the  state  senators 
and  representatives. 


Direct-Legislation  Speakers. 

Public  speakers  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum are  requested  to  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses,  for  publication.  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  Professor  J.  W.  Riddle,  Jr., 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  of  Ursiniu 
College,  Collegeville,  an  experienced  plat- 
form speaker,  can  be  secured. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

By  Robert  Tyson, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League. 


Oregon. 

THE  IMPORTANT  news  comes  from 
Oregon  that  an  initiative  petition  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  launched  this 
autumn,  providing  for  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation in  all  legislative  and  municipal 
elections  tliroughout  the  state,  including  the 
primaries,  also  for  preferential  voting  on  the 
absolute  majority  plan  for  the  election  of  all 
single  officers,  primaries  included. 

It  was  thought  that  the  system  chosen  ought 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  method  of  voting 
both  for  single  officers,  such  as  governor,  and 
for  representatives,  such  as  members  of  the 
legislature.  A  very  simple  system  was  also 
desired.  These  requirements  are  met  by 
the  Gove  j)lan,  which  accordingly  has  been 
chosen  as  the  one  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  provided  for  in  a  schedule.  The 
amendment  f)roper  provides  only  for  the 
principle  of  proportional  and  preferential 
voting. 

Briefly  f)nt,  the  provisions  of  the  schedule 
are  as  follows: 

Within  three  davs  after  nomination  each 
candidate  may  file  a  list  of  not  more  than 
two  other  candidates  to  whom  he  requests 
that  any  votes  be  transferred  from  him  which 
cannot  be  u.sed  for  his  own  election.  These 
two  candidates  may  be  put  second  and  third 
in  order  of  preference,  or  as  equal  second 
choices,  in  which  latter  case  the  one  having 
himself  the  larger  number  of  votes  is  pre- 
ferred. The  list  of  each  candidate  is  printed 
on  the  ballot  along  with  his  own  name  in  the 
space  allotted  to  him. 
Each  elector  has  one  vote  only. 


In  single  officer  elections,  the  votes  for  each 
candidate  are  first  counted.  If  no  candidate 
has  a  majority  on  first  count,  the  lowest  can- 
didates are  successively  eliminated,  and  their 
votes  transferred  according  to  their  lists, 
until  some  one  gets  a  majority. 

In  other  elections  a  "quota"  is  got  in  the 
simplest  way:  that  is,  dividing  the  number  of 
votes  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 
The  surplus  of  any  candidate  above  a  quota 
is  transferred  according  to  his  list.  Then  the 
lowest  candidates  are  successively  eliminated 
and  all  their  votes  similarly  transferred,  untU 
there  remain  only  enough  candidates  to  fill 
the  seats. 

Following  the  schedule  is  a  statement  of 
facts  and  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional and  preferential  voting,  concluding 
with  two  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
new  methods. 


Great  Britain. 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society 
has  printl^d  in  pamphlet  form  Lord  Courtney's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  intro- 
ducing the  bill  giving  municipalities  the 
option  of  using  Proportional  Representation 
in  their  elections. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  popular  labor 
leader,  is  a  member  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society. 

The  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  adopted  the 
Hare  system  for  the  election  of  its  four  vice- 
presidents  and  six  delegates  to  the  Council, 
and  lVv«  system  was  used  for  the  first  time 
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recently     with     full     success.    About    eight 
hundred  members  voted. 

A  Blue  Book  of  144  pages  has  been  issued 
by  Parliaments  the  title  of  which  is:  "Reports 
from  His  Majesty's  Representatives  in  For- 
eign Countries  and  in  British  Colonies 
respecting  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Proportional  Representation  to  Public  Elec- 
tions." These  Reports  were  sent  by  British 
legations  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  from 
Earl  Grey,  and  contain  much  valuable  and 
authentic  data.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Proportional  Representation  League 
(10  Harbord  street,  Toronto)  has  spare 
copies. 


Australia. 

Miss  Spence  writes: 

"I  am  getting  inquiries  for  Proportional 
Representation  literature  from  West  Australia. 
A  journal  there,  the  West  Australian,  is 
strongly  advocating  effective  voting,  and  both 
by  editorials  and  correspondence  is  keeping 
the  Proportional  Representation  question 
before  the  public.  The  West  Australian  is 
edited  by  a  man  who  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Adelaide  Advertiser,  with  Mr.  Young,  and  he 
got  well  indoctrinated  in  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  electoral  reform. 

"I  was  asked  for  literature  for  a  lecture 
and  test  election  at  a  township  in  the  district 
of  Stanley,  166  miles  north  of  Adelaide. 
The  former  member  of  parliament,  a  good 
Proportional  ist,  died  recently,  and  the  by- 
election  resulted  in  the  election  of  Kenneth 
W.  Duncan,  who  is  also  a  good  Proportionalist, 
and  a  liberal  like  his  predecessor. 

**The  labor  party  has  been  so  successful 
lately  that  Proportional  Representation  is 
not  very  popular  with  them.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  bridge  that  carries  them 
triumphantly  over  must  be  an  excellent 
bridge.  Proportional  Representation  was 
always  an  open  question  with  all  our  political 
parties,  but  the  conservatives  are  more  dis- 
posed to  favor  it  now  than  they  were." 


Finland,  Sweden,  Holland. 
The  little  state  of  Finland  has  passed 
through  a  general  election,  based,  however, 
upon  a  system  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion, with  the  result  not  merely  that  every 
party  has  received  neither  more  nor  less  than 


its  due  share  of  parliamentary  influence,  but 
that  the  bitterness  of  political  strife  has 
been  attenuated  and  its  sincerity  increased. 
As  our  Helsingfors  correspondent  pointed 
out  in  an  article  some  weeks  ago,  under  the 
old  system  of  single-member  constituencies 
the  Finnish  Parliament  would  have  been 
given  up  to  a  barren  war  of  nationalities 
instead  of  to  the  fruitful  work  of  social  re- 
form. 

There  is  every  probability  that  Sweden 
and  Holland  will  soon  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Finland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The 
Swedish  Parlianfent  is  already  engaged  in 
considering  a  comprehensive  measure  which 
includes  provisions  for  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation, while  in  Holland — which  this 
year  has  been  passing  through  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  owing  to  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  its  upper  house — an  electoral 
commission  has  reported  in  favor  of  a  like 
reform. 


Four  Election  Eeforms. 

His  Honor,  Judge  Ruppenthal,  of  Russell, 
Kansas,  a  member  of  the  American  Propor- 
tional Representation  League,  is  the  author 
of  an  article  entitled  Election  Reforms:  The 
Trend  Toward  Democracy.  It  was  first 
delivered  as  a  paper  before  the  Kansas  Bar 
Association  before  Mr.  Ruppenthal's  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench. 

The  author  refers  to  four  recent  lines  of 
advance  in  election  reforms: 

1.  Securing  the  voter  against  fraud  and 
intimidation;    2.    Extension  of  the  franchi.se. 

3.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum,  the 
Recall,    and    direct    primary     nominations. 

4.  Proportional  Representation.  The 
third  of  these  subjects,  itself  in  three  sub- 
divisions, occupies  most  space. 

In  Illinois  cumulative  voting  is  in  use  now 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state,  and  has  been 
since  1870,  three-member  districts  being  used. 

Preferential  voting  for  the  election  of  single 
officers  is  also  referred  to.  The  last  foot-note 
in  the  book  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the 
need  for  this  reform,  together  with  some 
equally  convincing  figures  showing  the  un- 
proportional results  of  elections  in  Kansas 
since  1890.  Robert  Tyson. 

Toronto,  Can, 
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COOPERATIVE  NEWS. 
Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  AaeooiAtioo  of  Amerio 


Italian  Oo-operation  in  Missouri. 

IN  THE  outskirts  of  St.  Louis  there  is  a 
settlement  of  Italians  from  Northern 
Italy  who  have  a  cooperative  provision  store, 
shoe  store,  a  club,  an  insurance  company, 
and  a  band.  The  grocery  store,  which  has 
the  ponderous  title  of  the  North  Italian 
American  Codperative  Store,  was  organized 
nearly  eleven  years  ago  by  Cesar  Oldani, 
who  persuaded  about  200  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  organize  the  store  company,  each  pay- 
ing in  a  fee  of  $3,  and  with  the  resulting  $600 
they  opened  the  cooperative  store.  The 
members,  of  which  there  are  at  present  950, 
buy  on  credit  but  are  required  to  settle  their 
accounts  twice  a  month.  They  elect  their 
own  officers  and  store  manager,  have  a  sick 
benefit,  and  share  in  the  dividends,  which 
amount  yearly  to  $12  or  $15  a  family.  From 
the  beginning  the  store  has  been  a  great 
success  and  the  average  business  is  about 
$11,000  a  month.  Thirteen  clerks  and  a 
manager,  all  of  whom  are  share-holders,  are 
kept  busy  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  The  prices  of  meats  and  vegetables 
are  much  lower  than  the  average  prevailing 
prices,  and  in  speaking  of  the  business  in- 
tegrity of  the  store  a  representative  of  a  St. 
LouivS  grocery  supply  house  said:  "I  always 
know  that  I  am  going  to  do  a  big  business 
when  I  come  to  the  cooperative  store.  They 
pay  the  house  the  day  required  and  never  in 
any  way  cause  trouble.  From  my  point-of- 
view  it  is  a  model  establishment." 

The  success  of  the  grocery  store  inspired 
the  Italians  to  further  efforts,  and  but  a  short 
time  after  the  organization  of  the  store  the 
Cooperative  Club  was  formed,  composed  of 
a  saloon  and  dancing  hall.  A  shoe  store  was 
added,  and  also  the  insurance  company, 
which  has  a  sick  benefit,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  husband  or  father  $500  is  given 
to  the  family.  The  cooperative  band,  which 
b  known  as  the  North  Italian  America 
Band,  is  an  organization  of  twenty-six  instru- 
ments. It  gives  free  concerts  Saturday 
nights   and   Sumlay   aftermx)ns,   and    makes 


many  trips  to  small  towns  around  St.  Louis. 
The  band  is  supported  by  the  colonj. 

Only  the  natives  from  Northern  Italy 
subscribe  to  the  codperative  store.  Others 
can  buy  at  the  store  and  at  the  same  price, 
but  are  required  to  pay  cash. 

The  N.  0.. Nelson  Company  Plans  a  New 
*  Oo-operative  Town. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company 
of  St.  Louis  is  planning  to  build  a  second 
city  for  the  use  of  its  employ^,  the  other 
city  at  Leclaire  being  well  known  to  interested 
cooperators.  The  venture  is  to  be  made  in 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  company 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  twenty-three  acres 
of  residence  property,  just  west  of  the  beautiful 
Delmas  Garden.  No  factory  is  to  be  built 
on  the  new  site,  nor  wiU  one  be  allowed  on 
the  grounds,  as  this  city  is  to  be  exclusively 
for  residences.  Houses  to  accommodate  the 
mechanics  and  workmen  of  ordinary  means 
will  be  built  and  sold  on  the  monthly  instal- 
ment plan,  with  practically  no  interest.  There 
is  room  on  the  tract  for  about  100  homes, 
each  on  a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  50  feet.  All 
lots  are  to  be  sold  to  the  employes,  based  on 
the  price  of  $600  per  acre,  which  was  the 
price  paid  for  the  tract  by  the  Nelson  Com- 
pany: and  this  price,  with  the  actual  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  houses,  is  all  that  the 
purchasers  will  be  required  to  pay. 


Prodacers'  and  Oonsnmers'  International 

Equity  Union  and  OooperatlTe 

Exchange. 

An  oroanization  known  as  the  Producers' 
and  Consumers  International  £k][uity  Union 
and  Cooperative  Exchange  has  been  effected 
in  Chicago,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  form  a 
large  central  association  with  which  the 
various  other  cooperative  farmers'  associa- 
tions will  affiliate.  The  Farmers*  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union,  with  2,000,000 
members,  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
with  300,000,  and  the  Granges,  with  700,000 
members,  are  exf)ected  to  cooperate  with  the 
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new  company.  It  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  in  shares  of  $1  each.  Rev. 
John  F.  Tuohy  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  connected 
with  the  American  Society  of  £k|uity,  is 
secretary  of  the  Union  and  holds  1,900  shares. 
The  president  is  George  W.  Wickline  of  St. 
Louis;  the  vice-president  and  organizer, 
John  Mulholland  of  Indianapolis;  and  the 
treasurer  is  Thomas  £mmerton  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Union  aims  to  cooperate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  subordinate 
unions  and  to  provide  representation  in  city, 
state,  national  and  international  orders  of 
organized  workmen. 


Oo-operative  Insurance  in  Minnesota. 

The  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Minnesota  Insurance  Commissioner  bears 
witness  to  the  great  growth  made  by  township 
mutual  insurance  companies  since  1878 
when  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  was 
$923,678,  with  an  average  cost  per  $100  of 
fourteen  cents,  as  against  a  total  amount  of 
$199,979,610  insurance  in  force  in  1906,  and 
a  cost  per  $100  of  seventeen  cents.  There 
are  145  of  these  companies  in  the  state, 
insuring  a  property  valuation  of  more  than 
$200,000,000.  The  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  insurance  in  mutual  companies  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  in  the  joint  companies 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  the  rate  in  the 
mutuals  being  24  cents  per  $100  and  the  rate 
in  the  other  companies  being  $1  for  each  $100. 


Co-operation  Between  Farmers  and 
Labor  Unions. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America  and  the  American  Society  of  £k|uity, 
for  industrial  cooperation  between  the  farmers 
and  the  labor  union  men,  is  finding  its  way 
into  the  Eastern  states.  The  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newburgh,  Orange  county.  New 
York,  have  organized  themselves  into  an 
association  called  the  Orange  County  Union, 
and  their  purpose  is  to  sell  direct  to  the 
consumers  and  thus  eliminate  the  middleman. 
In  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
labor  interests  the  farmers  have  asked  to 
join  the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  union 
men  of  Newburgh  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
project,  but  are  not  a  little  perplexed  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  labeling  Uie  products  of 
the  farmers*  organization. 


News  Notes. 
A  People's  Cooperative  Brewing  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $5  each.  No  sub- 
scriber may  take  more  than  two  shares. 

The  popularity  of  cooperative  apartment 
houses  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing. 
Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
the  west  side  of  New  York,  which  are  to 
rent  for  about  $2,500  per  year  on  an  average. 
The  houses  are  said  to  rival  in  architecture, 
comfort  and  finish  anything  of  similar  style 
produced  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

A  NUMBER  of  educators,  newspaper  men 
and  business  men  recently  met  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  organized  the  Cooperative 
Educational  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better 
schools  and  in  generally  promoting  the 
educational  interests  of  Tennessee.  The 
Association  has  formally  asked  all  the  county 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
throughout  Tennessee  to  aid  in  organizing  a 
branch  of  the  Cooperative  Association  in 
every  county  in  the  state. 

A  MXTTUAL  insurance  benefit  association 
has  been  formed  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  interests  of  the  government 
employ^,  which  is  known  as  the  Employ^ 
Relief  and  Cooperative  Association.  A  mem- 
bership of  8,000  is  enrolled.  A  novel  feature 
of  the  organization  is  the  bonding  of  the 
officers  in  sums  varying  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

A  co-OFERATfVE  bank  and  trust  company 
has  been  organized  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 
membership  in  which  is  limited  to  farmers' 
cooperative  societies  and  labor  unions.  It 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  subscribed 
of  $200,000  and  its  managers  claim  that  it 
will  conduct  the  business  of  100,000  farmers. 
It  is  expected  that  by  distributing  all  the 
earnings  it  will  noticeably  lessen  the  interest 
rates  to  the  stockholders. 

The  Republic  Belting  and  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  insti- 
stuted  a  co5perative  and  profit-sharing  plan, 
by  which  the  employes  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe  to  the  company's  preferred 
stock  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month,  and  in 
addition  an  annual  bonus  is  paid  to  employ^ 
based  on  the  wages  paid  and  number  of  years 
employed. 
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At  No.  444  West  23d  street.  New  York 
City,  is  a  house  known  as  the  Cooperato  for 
working  girls  earning  salaries  under  eight 
dollars.  The  girls  contribute  half  their 
wages  to  the  house,  for  room  and  board,  and 
in  addition  assist  cooperatively  in  the  work. 
The  Cooperato  was  started  fourteen  years 
ago,  with  four  girls,  the  largest  of  whose 
salaries  was  four  dollars,  and  at  present  it 
accommodates  forty  persons. 

A  NEW  company  to  be  operated  in  behalf 
of  the  striking  miners  of  the  iron  range  has 
been  organized  in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  It  is 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Company  and  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  and  Educa- 
tional Union  in  convention  in  Arkansas  fixed 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  their  cotton  and 
grain.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress 
when  farmers  learn  that  by  cooperation  they 
may*  demand  their  own  price,  and  then  do 
so. 

There  is  a  Retail  Merchants'  Association 
in  York,  Pennsylvania,  that  is  emplo3ring  a 
system  of  cooperatively  shipping  small  pack- 
ages and  thus  evading  excessive  charges  by 
the  express  companies  upon  small  individual 
packages. 

The  Brooklyn  Central  Labor  Union  is 
intending  to  follow  out  the  plan  of  the  American 
Society  of  Equity  in  bringing  farmers  and 
fishermen  in  direct  touch  with  its  members, 
and  so  bringing  the  products  to  the  consumer 
with  as  little  cost  of  transaction  as  possible. 
This  plan  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  United 
States,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 
The  f)romoters  of  the  plan  in  the  Central 
Labor  Union  are  very  desirous  of  extending 
it  further  and  instituting  cooperative  garment 
workers'  shops,  shoe  shops,  carpentering 
an<l  paint  shops  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union. 

The  Boston  Coofjerative  Building  Associa- 
tion is  managing  several  tenements  in  one  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  Boston,  on  Harrison 
avenue.  These  dwellings  have  inner  courts 
of  trees  and  grass  and  a  few  shnibs,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 


amount  of  fresh  air,  so  welcome  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  are  most  carefully  cared 
for  and  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome 
condition. 

A  UNIQUE  venture  into  the  field  of  coopera- 
tion is  being  made  in  Chicago,  where  a 
cooperative  theater  has  been  opened  at 
Twenty-second  and  Troy  streets,  by  the 
Actors'  Union  for  the  benefit  of  stranded 
players,  the  number  of  which  in  Chicago  is 
said  to  be  four  thousand.  The  enterprise  is 
such  a  great  success  that  the  Union  is  planning 
to  engage  more  halls  and  establish  a  circuit  of 
cooperative  playhouses  in  the  city. 

The  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Company 
of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  is  doing  a  very 
enterprising  business.  Their  factory*  is 
crowded  in  every  department  with  fall  orders, 
and  the  output  is  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

The  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  Codperative 
Guild  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
still  continues  to  increase,  and  the  plan  Is 
meeting  with  marked  success.  One  of  the 
pleasing  results  thus  far  reported  is  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  from  the  pre- 
vailing rate  by  local  dealers  who  have  put  in 
bids  to  supply  the  members  of  the  Guild  with 
their  winter's  supply.  The  only  paid  oflBcer 
of  the  association  is  its  auditor,  who  receives 
compensation  only  for  the  time  spent  attend- 
ing to  the  accounts.  The  profits  are  shared 
pro  rata. 

The  members  of  the  local  cigarmakers' 
union  of  Albany,  New  York,  are  planning  to 
start  a  cooperative  cigar  factory.  The  men 
have  been  on  strike  for  several  months,  and 
no  settlement  is  apparent.  The  secretary  of 
the  Union  states  that  there  are  twenty  or 
more  men  in  the  Union  who  are  ready  to 
combine  their  capital  in  starting  a  factory. 

A  co-OPERATiyE  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion has  been  organized  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Trenton 
Board  of  Trade.  The  fifty-five  shares  were 
taken  at  the  first  meeting.  The  association 
is  intended  to  be  particularly  helpful  in  pro- 
viding for  cooperative  home  building  for 
persons  of  moderate  means. 

Ralph  Albestsok 


MARK  TWAIN'S  ATTACK  ON  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  * 


A  Book  Study. 


Ry  B.  O.  Flower. 


PART   I. 

MARK  TWAIN  is  preeminent  among 
the  living  humorous  writers.  No 
mirth-provoking  author  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  genuine  pleasure  of  the  reading 
public  as  the  author  of  Innocents  Abroad^ 
Tom  Savryer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  and  A 
Connedictd  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.  He  has  also  enriched  our  literature 
not  a  little  with  serious  contributions,  chief 
among  which  is  his  really  fine  work  on  Joan 
of  Arc. 

But  in  the  realm  of  serious  literature  he 
has  labored  under  a  double  handicap.  I 
remember,    a    number   of   years    ago,    after  *  composition. 


surprising  or  picturesque  and  amusing  effects, 
our  author  has,  perhaps  naturally  enough, 
contracted  a  pernicious  habit  that  manifests 
itself  in  license  or  intemperance  in  expression, 
that  when  employed  in  other  than  humorous 
compositions  is  to  say  the  least  extremely  un- 
fortunate. His  sense  of  moral  proportion  at 
times  seems  seriously  impaired.  He  often 
lapses  into  exaggeration  and  hyperbole  that 
though  picturesque  in  effect  does  grave  in- 
justice to  earnest,  high-minded  men  and 
women  or  to  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  he  carries  into 
his  serious  or  critical  writing  some  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  his  humorous 


Mark  Twain  had  written  some  senous 
essays  on  automatic  writing  or  telepathy* 
subjects  which  at  that  time  engrossed  his 
attention,  I  was  discussing  some  favorite 
authors  with  a  well-known  young  writer, 
and  he  remarked  that  the  unrivaled  humorist 
felt  keenly  the  fact  that  the  reading-public 
was  loath  to  take  him  seriously.  The  great 
majority  of  readers  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  humor  and  tetire  in  any- 
thing that  came  from  his  pen  that  they  refused 
to  take  him  seriously  when  he  was  in  earnest. 
This  is  a  penalty  all  humorists  have  to  pay  if 
they  step  beyond  the  field  in  which  they  have 
made  their  reputation.  The  people,  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  the  ridiculous,  mistake  the 
gravity  of  the  author  for  an  assumption  of 
seriousness,  or  veiled  satire,  or  thev  turn 
from  him  as  unprofitable,  for  they  are  not 
willing  to  regard  their  witty  or  humorous 
favorite  as  an  oracle. 

To  this  drawback  must  be  added  a  fault 
on  the  author's  part  that  impairs  his  work 
with  deeply  thoughtful,  conscientious  and 
discriminating  readers  when  he  attempts 
serious  writing,  and  especially  when  he 
assumes  the  rdle  of  a  critic.  From  long 
indulgence  in  exaggeration,  hyperbole  and 
a    certain    reckless    handling   of   words    for 


•"ChruUaa  Scienee."  By  Mark  Twain.  Illiutrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  362.  Price.  $1.75.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothen. 


Professor  William  L.  Phelps  of  Yale  College, 
in  a  recent  exceedingly  laudatory  article  on 
Mark  Twain  in  the  North  American  Review^ 
points  out  leading  characteristics  of  his  sub- 
ject's writings,  among  which  are  the  following: 

"The  essence  of  Mark  Twain's  humor 
is  incongruity.  .  .  .  Exaggeration — deliberate 
enormous  hyperbole — is  another  feature.  .  .  . 
He  is  doubtless  sometimes  fiat,  sometimes 
coarse." 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  but  it  is  regret- 
table, that  all  these  faults,  inadinissible  in  a 
serious  critical  work,  should  be  glaringly 
present  in  Mark  Twain's  latest  work,  in  which 
he  discusses  Christian  Science.  This  ten- 
dency to  intellectual  lawlessness,  though  not 
particularly  objectionable  in  fiction,  written 
simply  to  amuse — im|>ersonal  matter  not 
concerned  with  actual  persons  or  with  any 
weighty  theme — becomes  little  less  than 
morally  criminal  when  the  subject  of  attack 
is  a  venerable  woman  through  whose  writings 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
claim  to  have  been  brought  from  the  lowest 
hells  of  physical  and  mental  suffering  and 
moral  degradation,  to  the  plains  of  happiness, 
peace,  contentment  and  moral  and  mental 
sanity,  or  the  religious  belief  of  a  multitude 
of  serious-minded  men  and  women.  And  it 
is  this  lack  of  discrimination,  which  is  prob- 
ably due  chiefly  to  the  infl»«asft.  ^^  Vsi«^w 
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formed  by  the  author's  long  years  devoted 
to  humorous  writing,  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  gravest  criticisms  of  his  volume  on  Chris- 
tian Science  in  which  a  sweeping  attack  is 
made  and  the  subject  is  frequently  treated  in  a 
flippant  and  humorous  manner. 

The  introductory  chapter  in  this  volume 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  well-known 
magazine,  and  at  that  time  Herbert  E. 
Cushman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Tufts  College,  in  commenting  upon  this 
attempt  to  ridicule  the  new  religious  belief, 
said: 

"The  question  naturally  arises,  after  read- 
ing such  a  caricature,  Can  not  any  thing,  any 
body,  any  doctrine,  be  caricatured  }  Is  there 
any  existing  thing  that  does  not  have  apparent 
inconsistencies?  A  caricature  is  always 
merely  negative,  and  therefore  is  not  con- 
vincing. Indeed,  if  one  is  not  on  pleasure 
bent,  but  is  seeking  serious  information  on 
any  matter,  intentional  levity,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  deep  religious  concern,  is  re- 
sented. 

*We  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  sort  other 
than  seriously; — if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause to  a  large  number  of  earnest-minded 
people  it  is  a  matter  of  religion.  For  our 
own  sakes,  indeed,  we  can  never  afford  to 
treat  any  religious  or  philosophical  belief  in 
other  than  the  mood  in  which  the  devotees 
themselves  accept  it." 

^Fhis  is  one  of  the  grave  charges  that  can  be 
justly  brought  against  tlie  work  in  question. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  this  religious  message 
has  transformed  the  world  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  weary,  heavy-laden  and  disease- 
bound  mortals;  that  it  has  brought  a  new 
and  great  hope  into  their  lives,  changing 
night  into  day,  bitterness  into  sweetness, 
despair  into  sure  and  abiding  h()[)e  and  trast. 

Of  all  works  that  have  appeart><l  in  recent 
years,  this  is,  we  think,  the  strangest  admixture 
of  levity  and  seriousness,  of  flippancy  and 
buffoonery  and  ajiparent  earnestness  and 
conviction,  of  honest  admission  and  reckless 
attempts  to  fan  into  flame  the  religious  preju- 
<lices  of  the  people.  Here  we  are  constantly 
confronted  with  amazing  and  illogical  ap|>eals 
unworthy  of  any  sound  reasoner,  but  advanced 
with  consummate  literar\'  skill,  and  with  a 
wizard's  power  in  manipulating  words  so  as 
to  make  less  apparent  the  impiricism  and 
sophistr}'  that  mark  its  pages. 


The  book  abounds  in  what  may  be  char- 
acterized as  intellectual  antitheses  irhich  are 
bewildering  in  their  influence  on  the  mind. 
Thus,  for  example,  before  an  attack  on  the 
Christian  Science  organization  and  a  frenzied 
alarmist  cry  indulged  in  for  the  palpable 
purpose  of  awakening  the  fears  and  arousiiig 
the  religious  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the 
older  churches,  Mark  Twain  admits  the 
tremendous  work  that  Christian  Science  is 
doing  in  changing  for  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
believers  the  world  in  which  they  live,  making 
them  well  in  body  and  happy  and  contented  in 
mind.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his 
deliberate  belief  that  Christian  Science  can 
banish  four-flfths  of  the  pain  and  disease  of 
the  race;'*'  that  no  other  organized  force  that 
he  knows  of  could  do  this;  and  that  to  do 
this  would  be  to  make  a  new  world — a  pleas- 
anter  one  for  the  well  people  as  well  as  for 
the  sick.  He  further  declares  that  as  a  rule 
they  (the  Christian  Scientists)  "seem  drunk 
with  health,  and  with  the  surprise  of  it,  the 
wonder  of  it."t 

Again  he  quotes  a  Baptist  clergyman  and 
comments  favorably  on  his  contrast  between 
the  ordinary  orthodox  Christian  and  the 
Christian  Scientist. 

The  Baptist  clergyman,  says  our  author, 
"gives  us  this  true  picture  of  *the  average 
orthodox  Christian' — and  he  could  have 
added  that  it  is  a  true  picture  of  the  average 
(civilized)  human  being: 

*''IIe  is  a  worried  and  fretted  and  fearful 
man;  afraid  of  himself  and  his  propensities, 
afraid  of  colds  and  fevers,  afraid  of  treading 
on  serpents  or  drinking  deadly  things.* 

"Then  he  gives  us  this  contrast: 

"'The  average  Christian  Scientist  has  put 
all  anxiety  and  fretting  under  his  feet.  He 
does  have  a  victory  over  fear  and  care  that  is 
not  achieve<l  by  the  average  orthodox  Chris- 
tian.' 

**  He  has  put  all  anxiety  and  freUing  under 
his  feet.  Wliat  prof>ortion  of  your  earnings 
or  income  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  for 
that  frame  of  mind,  year  in,  year  out?  It 
really  outvalues  any  price  that  can  be  put 
upon  it.  Where  can  you  purchase  it,  at  an? 
outlay  of  any  sort,  in  any  Church  or  out  of  it, 
except  the  Scientist's  ?  "§ 

A  little  further  on  in  his  work  we  find  the 
author   strenuously   attacking   the   C^hristian 

*See  Christian  Sdenoe,  by  Mark  Tman,  p.  ffS. 

t/Wrf.,  p.  55. 
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organization  or  the  governing  board  of  the 
Christian  Science  church,  that  is  so  success- 
fully directing  the  great  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. And  next  we  see  him  in  the  rSle  of  an 
alarmist,  conjuring  up  fearsome  bogies  and 
dangling  them  before  the  great  orthodox 
churches.  True,  the  organization  which  ac- 
cording to  Mark  Twain,  if  left  alone,  would 
rid  the  world  of  four-fifths  of  its  pain  and 
disease,  is  not  yet  formidable  enough  to 
arouse  the  ever-sensitive  fear  of  the  great 
body  of  conventional  religionists  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  fan  into  flame  religious  bigotry 
and  intolerance  and  that  unreasoning  religious 
prejudice  which  as  organized  opposition  has 
fought  every  advance  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  that  opposition  which  brought 
Jesus  to  the  cross;  that  lit  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition;  that  persecuted  and  put  to 
death  the  Quakers;  that  banished  the  Bap- 
tists from  Massachusetts  Colony;  and  that 
so  bitterly  fought  the  discoveries  of  Galileo 
and  Copernicus,  of  Newton  and  Darwin. 

Our  critic,  seeing  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  marshal  the  opposition  of  the  older  churches 
against  Christian  Science  by  confining  him- 
self to  facts  or  describing  things  as  they  are 
to-day,  indulges  in  prophecy,  and  from  the 
conclusions  based  on  this  prophecy  he  appeals 
to  the  religious  fears  and  prejudices.  The 
cloud  which  to-day  is  small  as  a  man's  hand 
he  believes  will  rapidly  spread  until  it  covers 
the  earth.  Thus  he  predicts  that  Christian 
Science  bv  1920  will  have  ten  million  ad- 
herents  in  America,  and  three  million  in 
England;  that  by  1940  the  organization  will 
dominate  the  religious  situation  in  America 
and  be  "the  governing  power  in  the  Republic, 
— to  remain  that,  permanently."* 

What  a  fearful  prospect  Mark  Twain  here 
unfolds  before  his  readers,  picturing  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  jMJwer  that  the  author  de- 
clares would  rid  the  world  of  four-fifths  of 
its  pain  and  disease,  that  would  make  the 
people  drunk  with  health,  that  would  fill 
their  hearts  with  contentment  and  happiness 
instead  of  with  bitterness  and  inharmony. 

Perhaps  our  author  felt  that  this  sketch  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  church,  which  he 
had  thus  described,  would  fail  of  its  desired 
purpose,  for  he  next  presents  a  dire  spectacle 
of  the  church  as  he  conceives  it  would  be,  as 
the  "most  insolent  and  unscrupulous  and 
tyrannical  politico-religious  master  that  has 

*Cknitian  Science^  p.  72. 


dominated  a  people  since  the  palmy  days  of 

the  Inquisition. "t 

Here  is  an  organization  whose  mission  is 
to  make  life  pure,  sweet,  happy  and  con- 
tented and  which  can,  according  to  our 
author,  take  from  the  world  four-fifths  of  its 
pain  and  disease, — ^a  church  whose  master 
appeal  to  men  is  to  live  a  just,  pure  and  loving 
life, — represented  as  being  irresponsible,  tyran- 
nical, unscrupulous,  sly,  deep  and  judicious; 
and  more  than  that,  with  all  these  evil  at- 
tributes apparent  to  as  casual  an  observer  as 
Mark  Twain,  it  will  nevertheless  sweep  the 
land  and  become  the  dominant  religious  order 
before  our  century  reaches  its  meridian. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  calmly  and 
fairly  and  also  consider  the  unique  course 
of  special  pleading  by  which  Mark  Twain 
arrives  at  his  astounding  conclusion.  If  a 
religion  is  to  make  any  great  headway  in  a 
land  of  universal  education,  or  even  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  intellectual 
activity,  it  must  possess  certain  great 
factors  or  make  powerful  appeals  to  life  on 
some  of  its  chief  motor  planes.  Tnie,  after 
a  religion  has  won  over  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  and  become  a  large  and  influential 
factor  in  national  life,  the  power  of  environ- 
ment and  deep-seated  inherited  religious 
prejudice  is  a  tremendous  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  were 
considering  the  probable  growth  of  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist  or  the  Catholic 
churches,  each  of  which  numbers  many 
millions  of  adherents  in  the  Republic  the 
question  of  environment  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  powerful  factors, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  it  would  be  the  deep- 
seated  prejudice  imbibed  from  the  cradle. 
But  in  considering  a  new  religious  organiza- 
tion and  its  appeal  to  the  public,  we  find  the 
vast  weight  of  environment  naturally  and 
inevitably  arrayed  against  it,  so  as  a  factor 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  it  must  be 
reckoned  against  and  not  for  the  new  religion. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  factors  that  must 
be  dominant  in  any  effective  appeal  made  by 
a  new  religion  to  the  intellect  and  conscience 
of  an  enlightened  people. 

(1)  It  must  appeal  to  the  spiritual  or  moral 
sides  of  life.  It  must  answer  the  hunger  of 
the  soul  by  satisfying  the  cravings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  higher  nature.  It  must  appeal  to 
the  moral  idealism,  that  mighty  fulcrum  for 
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human  upliftment.  It  must  give  peace, 
happiness,  contentment,  and  cany  a  convic- 
tion of  truth  with  it;  or  (2)  it  must  appeal 
vith  irresistible  force  to  the  rationality  of 
man  as  a  system  of  thought  dealing  with  life, 
its  development  and  laws  of  conduct  as 
probably  true  and  helpful  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  men  and  nations:  or  (3)  it  must  pow- 
erfully appeal  to  the  esthetic,  dramatic  or 
purely  emotional  sides  of  life,  as  does  the 
gorgeous  and  impressive  ritual  of  the  Roman 
church  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  did  the  message 
proclaimed  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the 
early  days  of  Methodism. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  last  factor,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  it  has  no  important  bearing 
on  Christian  Science,  for  the  latter  church 
makes  no  strong  appeal  to  the  esthetic  and 
dramatic  tastes.  Indeed,  it  does  not  even 
offer  the  attraction  of  pulpit  eloquence,  which 
is  a  strong  influence  in  most  Protestant 
denominations.  The  service  is  severely  plain, 
— next  to  the  Quakers  probably  the  plainest 
of  that  of  any  religious  organization.  It 
indulges  in  no  revival  meetings  or  appeals  to 
the  emotional  side  of  life,  so  that  the  only 
two  factors  that  can  be  legitimately  consid- 
ered as  exerting  an  overpowering  influence 
are  those  of  its  appeal  "to  the'spiritual  or  the 
ntellectual  sides  of  life. 

True,  the  healing  which  follows  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  chief  factors,  if  not  the  chief 
influence,  in  drawing  outsiders  to  the  church, 
but  this  is  a  part  of  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  church,  it  being  insisted  upon  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably declared  that  His  disciples  should  be 
known  by  the  sign  that  they  carried,  or  by 
their  power  to  heal  the  sick:  and  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  church  that 
the  promise  of  health  and  happiness  is  only 
to  those  who  incorporate  the  Christian  ideal 
of  love,  justice  and  duty  into  their  daily  lives. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Christian 
Science  is  to  make  any  masterful  strides,  it 
must  do  so  by  virtue  of  its  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  or  conscience  side  of  life,  or  to  the 
reason. 

We  think  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  Christian  Science  has  spread  because  it 
has  proved  a  present  help  to  those  bound  by 
sin,  sickness  and  misfortune,  and  in  helping 
them  it  has  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  plane  of 
sense  perception  to  that  of  spiritual  or  ethical 
idealism.  While  its  philosophic  concepts 
strongly  suggest  much  of  the  thought  of  Plato 


and  the  great  Grerman  transcendental  thinkers, 
its  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people  in 
language  that  they  could  comprehend. 

It  is  preeminently  idealistic.  Professor 
Cushman  points  out  the  fact  that  on  its  theo- 
retical side  it  has  much  in  common  with  the 
philosophical  concepts  of  St.  Paul»  Plotinus, 
Spinoza,  Thomas  A  Kempis,  Luther,  and 
even  Whitman.  "It  will  thus  be  seen,"  he 
says,  "that  Christian  Science  b  akin  to  many 
mighty  theories.'*  He  holds  that  as  a  move- 
ment, it  is  "not  only  a  reaction  against 
ecclesiasticism,  but,  as  its  name  indicates, 
against  materialism  as  well.  Ekx^lesiasticism 
and   materialsim  are   not  of  necessitv   com- 

Ik 

panions,  but  in  the  present  period  of  civiliza- 
tion they  happen  to  be  such." 

"Looked  at. from  a  social  point-of-view," 
continues  Professor  Cushman,  "the  Christian 
Science  movement  is  a  social  reform.  It 
represents  the  protest  of  the  individual.  It 
finds  its  counterpart  in  many  epochs  in  histon*, 
— ^as  in  the  revolt  of  Luther  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  revolt  of  Weslev 
from  the  English  Church,  and  in  many  other 
ecclesiastical  crises.  .  .  .  The  individual's  re- 
ligious life  has  been  starved,  and  now  we  find 
the  individual  rising  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  power.  The  central  doctrine  of  Christian 
Science,  to  wit:  that  God  is  the  real  in  the 
life  of  every  individual,  although,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  is  a  very  old  doctrine,  has  given  t'>  the 
modem  man  a  new  sense  of  his  immortalitv 
and  greatness." 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  return  to 
our  critic.  Mark  Twain  has  a  case  to  make 
out,  and  the  logical  conclusions  that  are  inev- 
itable from  the  given  premises  must  be  over- 
ridden or  his  object  will  not  be  attained. 
Hence,  while  assuming  that  the  governing 
board  of  the  church  will  become  "insolent, 
imscrupulous  and  tyrannical,"  that  it  is  "deep, 
sly  and  judicious,"  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
admit  that  the  lay  membership  is  entirely 
sincere  and  they  are  full  of  zeal.  But  what 
has  awakened  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  intelligent  people 
who  are  not  of  a  frivolous  class,  but  are  in- 
tensely sincere,  if  not  the  fact  that  in  every 
instance  the  religious  truths  or  the  message 
have  proved  helpful  to  the  needs  of  their 
minds  and  bodies, — something  that  has 
answered  the  hunger  and  yearning  of  their 
souls  and  which  the  sleeping  churches  have 
not  given  them  ?  Intelligent  men  and  women 
do  not  go  with  zeal,  consecration  and  earnest- 
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ness  into  an  unpopular  cause,  one  that  offers 
no  material  advancement,  unless  it  proves  a 
vital  help  and  appeals  to  their  reason  and 
conviction  of  truth.  Neither  do  Americans 
blindly  follow  insolent,  unscrupulous  and 
t\Tannical  officials,  such  as  Mark  Twain  in 
his  broad  and  comprehensive  ignorance  (to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  most  charitable 
possible  presumption)  represents  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  to 
be.  All  persons  of  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  members  of  this  church  know  that 
the  Christian  Scientists  are  an  intelligent 
body  of  people.  Among  their  numbers  are 
to  be  found  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  who 
are  profound  thinkers, — men  who  are  trained 
to  observe  critically  and  think  judicially,  who 
would  not  stand  for  action  that  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  teachings  of  the  church. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Mark  Twain  has  a 
case  to  make  out,  and  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  probability  of  his  assumptions  by  advanc- 
ing two  amazing  propositions,  and  by  citing 
one  historic  case  as  a  parallel. 

(1)  To  establish  his  theory  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  American  people 
are  so  hopelessly  ignorant  that  they  cannot 
reason  intelligently  on  religious  matters. 

(2)  In  environment  he  claims  to  find  the 
master  factor  that  will  make  Christian  Science 
dominant  in  the  Republic  in  less  than  a 
life-time. 

In  the  first  place,  he  holds  that  there  are 
not  more  than  ten  persons  in  five  hundred 
who  can  intelligently  or  competently  examine 
a  religious  plan.     Here  are  his  declarations: 

"In  a  church  assemblage  of  five  hundred 
persons  .  .  .  four  hundred  and  ninety  of 
them  cannot  competently  examine  either  a 
religious  plan  or  a  jiolitical  one.  A  scattering 
few  of  them  do  examine  both — that  is,  they 
think  they  do.  With  results  as  precious  as 
when  I  examine  the  nebular  theorv  and 
explain  it  to  myself."* 

Now  here  we  have  twenty  persons  in  a 
thousand  competent  to  examine  religious 
questions,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
ignoramuses  incapable  of  thinking  intelli- 
gently on  religious  problems;  so  if  Mark 
Twain  be  correct  the  advance  of  Christian 
Science  cannot  be  through  rational  methods 
or  intelligent  intellectual  and  spiritual  appre- 
hension. Hence  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  find  a  factor  that  will  be  overwhelming 
in  influence,  other  than  something  that  will 

*ChfMan  Sciencet  pp.  90  and  92. 


appeal  to  the  brain  or  the  enlightened  spiritual 
apprehension,  for  these  he  necessarily  wishes 
to  rule  out  of  court. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  does  he  do  ?  Some- 
thing that  gives  added  emphasis  to  his  frank 
contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people.     Let  us  quote  his  own  words: 

"If  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  got  their 
religion  through  their  minds,  and  by  weighed 
and  measured  detail.  Christian  Science  would 
not  be  a  scary  apparition.  But  they  do  n't; 
they  get  a  little  of  it  through  their  minds, 
more  of  it  through  their  feelings,  and  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  it  through  their  en- 
vironment. 

"Environment  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered .when  one  is  proposing  to  predict  the 
future  of  Christian  Science.  ...  A  Presby- 
terian family  does  not  produce  Catholic  fam- 
ilies or  other  religious  brands,  it  produces  its 
own  kind;  and  not  by  intellectual  processes, 
but    by   association. "t 

There  we  have  it!  Environment!  Could 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader  be  more  gratui- 
tously insulted  by  an  assertion  more  glaringly 
absurd  and  illogical  ?  We  have  already  seen 
that  with  the  Catholics,  the  Methodists  or 
the  Baptists,  or  with  any  other  denomination 
having  millions  of  adherents,  environment 
would  be  a  positive  factor,  and  we  have  also 
seen  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  Chris- 
tian Scientists  have  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  environment  arrayed  against 
them.     Mark  Twain  continues: 

"It  is  not  the  ability  to  reason  that  makes 
the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Baptist,  or  the 
Methodist,  or  the  Catholic,  or  the  Moham- 
medan, or  the  Buddhist,  or  the  Mormon;  it 
is  enmronmeni.^% 

While  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  author 
over-values  environment,  for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  grant  his  contention.  But 
what  does  it  prove  in  its  application  to  Chris- 
tian '  Science  ?  Simply  this:  that  at  every 
step  this  all-powerful  factor  is  bound  to  bar 
the  progress  of  the  new  and  unpopular 
faith.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  town  of 
one  thousand  Catholics,  twelve  hundred 
Methodists,  one  thousand  Baptists,  eight 
hundred  members  of  other  denominations, 
and  ten  Christian  Scientists,  what  has  the 
religion  of  the  ten  to  expect  from  this  factor, 
which  Mark  Twain,  presuming  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  his   readers,  would  have  us  believe 

^Chfi8tian  Sctetvoe,  v.  %%. 
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the  master  influence  that  will  make  Christian 
Science  formidable?  Here  we  have  four 
thousand  people  whose  environment,  associa- 
tions and  religious  prejudices  make  them 
hostile  to  Christian  Science,  and  ten  Christian 
Scientists.  Yet  by  advancing  this  factor  as 
the  master  influence,  he  seeks  to  justify  his 
assumption  that  Christian  Science  will  domi- 
nate America  in  1940,  and  we  are  gravely 
told  that  while  the  Christian  Science  church 
''makes  no  embarrassing  appeal  to  the 
intellect,*'*  yet  it  will  sweep  the  nation  be- 
cause of  environment.  "Environment  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  considered  when  one  is  pro- 
posing to  predict  the  future  of  Christian 
Science." 

Mark  Twain,  in  speaking  of  Science  and 
Health,  says: 

**For  of  all  the  strange  and  frantic  and 
incomprehensible  and  uninterpretable  books 
which  the  imagination  of  man  has  created, 
surely  this  one  is  the  prize  sample. "f 

We  submit  that  among  all  recorded  attempts 
to  justify  a  claim  by  advancing  conclusions 
other  than  the  logical  and  obvious  ones, 
Mark  Twain's  forced  effort  to  account  for 
the  spread  of  Christian  Science  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  environment  stands  in  proud 
preeminence,  whether  considered  as  a  gratui- 
tous insult  to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  or 
as  an  exhibition  of  absurd,  irrational  and 
illogical  conclusions  from  facts  involved. 

Mark  Twain's  attempt  to  show  that  Chris- 
tian Science  is  creating  an  environment  to 
work  in  is  pointless,  because  there  is  the 
environment  of  the  hundred  antagonistic  to 
it  where  there  is  one  family  circle  that  is 
hospitable  to  the  new  belief.  This  whole 
miserable  exhibition  of  sophistry  is  patently 
an  attempt  to  fan  into  flame  the  blind,  ir- 
rational but  deep-rooted  religious  prejudice 
that  has  in  past  ages  been  responsible  for  so 
much  misery,  torture,  persecution  and  in- 
humanity. 

But  our  author  seems  to  have  felt  that  he 
must  have  an  historic  parallel  to  help  him  out. 
His  logic  is  lame,  or  rather  his  argument  is 
innocent  of  logic,  so  he  resorts  to  the  device 
of  an  alleged  historic  parallel.  He  points  to 
Mohammedanism,  "the  cult  which  in  our 
day  is  spreading  with  the  sweep  of  a  world- 
conflagration  through  the  Orient. "§ 

*ChruHan  Science,  p.  96. 
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"The  Christian  Science  Church,"  he  assures 
us,  "like  the  Mohammedan  Church,  makes  no 
embarrassing  appeal  to  the  intellect.**^ 

And  again: 

"Christian  Science,  like  Mohanunedanism, 
is  'restricted'  to  the  'unintdligent,  the  people 
who  do  not  think.'  There  lies  the  danger. 
It  makes  Christian  Science  formidable.  It 
is  'restricted'  to  ninety-nine  one-hundredths 
of  the  human  race,  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  regular  Christianity."!  | 

Here  is  a  fair  example  of  the  recklessness 
that  marks  this  book.  Men  like  Judge 
Works,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
California,  Judge  Ewing  of  Chicago,  Judge 
L.  H.  Jones  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  ex- 
Attorney-Creneral  Buskirk  of  Indiana,  Judge 
S.  J.  Hanna,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A.M.,  the 
historian.  Professor  Joel  Mosley,  Ph.D.,  and 
hundreds  of  other  highly  intelligent  men 
whose  minds  have  been  trained  to  reason 
closely  and  look  on  all  sides  of  a  question, 
are  classed  among  the  "unintelligent  who  do 
not  think"  by  this  new  judge. 

Now  when  a  man  assumes  to  judge,  it  is 
reasonable  to  demand  that  he  be  competent 
&nd  fair.  Let  us  examine  Mark  Twain's 
comparison  in  the  light  of  the  facts  involved. 
Mohammedanism  has  spread  among  the 
ignorant  masses  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  In  some  cases  it  quickly  impresses 
the  ignorant  minds  of  the  people  groping  for 
some  religious  light  to  meet  that  universal 
soul  hunger  of  the  aspiring  human  animal. 
But  in  many  instances  the  sword  of  force  has 
marked  the  advance  of  this  militant  church. 
All  opposition  was  crushed.  The  savage 
chieftains  and  leaders  joyed  in  a  faith  that 
justifled  war  and  pillage  in  the  name  of 
religion.  The  standard  of  holy  war  was 
raised  and  wholesale  murder,  pillage  and 
rapine  followed.  How  rich  was  the  spoil  of 
cities  sacked  and  of  peoples  crushed;  how 
bountifully  did  the  fair  maidens  of  the  con- 
quered tribes  minister  to  the  lust  of  the 
leaders  and  replenish  the  harems  to  over- 
flowing. The  Mohammedan  is  taught  to 
believe  that  he  who  dies  fighting  after  the 
holy  standard  was  raised  goes  immediately 
to  Paradise.  He  also  knows  that  if  he  lives 
he  has  the  prospect  of  rich  booty  as  a  return 
for  his  service.  And  these  things  naturally 
appeal    powerfully    to    the    imagination    of 
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warlike  peoples.  The  spread  of  Moham- 
medanism has  been  due  to  the  sword  of  force 
quite  as  much  as  to  missionary  zeal  among 
the  ignorant  masses  of  Africa  and  Asia;  for 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  India 
has  long  been  a  home  of  philosophy  and  a 
cradle  of  great  religions,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  unconscious  com- 
parisons with  Western  civilization.  There 
are,  and  have  been  for  centuries  on  centuries, 
a  great  number  of  profound  introspective 
thinkers  and  philosophers  in  India,  but 
where  there  is  one  such,  there  are  thousands 
of  miserable  creatures  as  hopelessly  ignorant 
as  they  are  desperately  poor, — wretched 
human  ants  who  are  born  in  dire  poverty  and 
who  toilsomely  creep  through  life,  enveloped 
in  ignorance,  to  find  rest  only  in  the  grave. 
The  great  teeming  millions  of  India,  unlike 
our  people,  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
education.  Like  the  children  of  Northern 
Africa,  they  are  pitifully  ignorant,  and  unlike 
the  fierce  African  heathen,  they  are  bound 
and  fettered  by  the  degrading  curse  of  caste. 
They  suffer  much.  They  are  ever  struggling 
with  flood,  fever,  famine  or  pestilence.  Any 
religion  that  offers  them  a  definite  sensuous 
heaven,  like  Mohammedansim,  naturally  ap- 
peals to  them.  And  where  the  cause  has  not 
been  hastened  by  the  conqueror's  sword,  the 
missionary  has  found  the  field  fruitful  soil. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Indian 
rajahs  and  men  of  rank  and  position  have 
often  accepted  Mohammedanism.  True. 
And  why  ?  Let  us  see.  If  Mohammedanism, 
like  Christian  Science,  opposed  all  war,  even 
as  did  the  great  Nazarene,  and  held  out  no 
lure  of  plunder,  spoil,  or  fair  women  to  the 
daring  chiefs  and  warlike  leaders;  if,  like 
Christian  Science,  Mohammedanism  not  only 
refused  to  sanction  polygamy  or  wholesale 
sensual  gratification,  but  required  her  disciples 
to  live  lives  of  purity  and  fidelity  to  the  de- 
mands of  austere  morality;  if,  like  Christian 
Science,  it  taught  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  and  inculcated  altruistic  love,  justice 
and  loyalty  to  duty  and  truth,  how  many  of 
the  ruling  class  in  those  Oriental  despotic 
lands,  think  you,  would  have  embraced 
Mohammedanism?  Few,  if  any;  for  the 
great  philosophical  religions  of  India  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  sensuous,  militant 
and  materialistic  religion  of  Mohammed. 

Now  to  compare  Mohammedanism  to 
Christian  Science,  or  its  spread  in  Africa  and 
Asia  to  the  growth  of  Christian  Science  in 


enlightened  America  under  the  full  blaze  of 
popular  education,  of  scientific  research  and 
of  growing  intelligence,  is  as  absurd  and 
unfair  as  the  author*s  environment  hjrpothesis 
was  shallow  and  illogical. 

In  this  paper  we  have  only  noticed  the 
content  matter  of  the  first  section  of  Mark 
Twain's  work.  If  time  permits  we  will  in  a 
future  issue  notice  some  of  the  many  absurd 
charges  that  abound  in  the  second  division  of 
the  work.  The  chapters  we  have  noticed, 
however,  illustrate  how  reckless  and  untrust- 
worthy is  the  work. 

Mark  Twain's  claim  that  Christian  Science 
is  rapidly  spreading  is  doubtless  true,  and  he 
gives  an  example  which  he  vouches  for,  in 
the  following: 

"Four  years  ago  there  were  six  Christain 
Scientists  in  a  certain  town  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  a  year  ago  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  there;  they  have  built  a 
church,  and  its  membership  now  numbers 
four  hundred.  This  has  all  been  quietly 
done;  done  without  frenzied  revivals,  without 
uniforms,  brass  bands,  street  parades,  corner 
oratory,  or  any  of  the  other  csutomary  per- 
suasions to  a  godly  life."* 

And  yet  he  claims  that  this  religion,  which 
its  advocates  hold  is  reawakening  the  people 
to  the  vital  meaning  of  the  message  of  the 
Nazarene,  is  formidable  because  its  appeal  is 
restricted  to  the  ignorant.  Christian  Science 
has  a  definite  system  of  religious  teachings. 
That  its  ethics  are  lofty  we  think  no  one  will 
deny,  even  though  he  may  fail  to  agree  with 
its  theory  of  creation  or  its  explanation  of 
those  profound  questions  whidi  have  en- 
grossed the  most  serious  thought  of  the 
master  minds  of  every  land  and  age.  Yet 
while  one  may  not  accept  its  philosophical 
explanations,  which  are  intensely  idealistic 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  throughout  all 
the  historic  past  there  have  been  master 
thinkers  who  have  held  ideas  much  akin  to 
those  which  are  here  enunciated.  The  au- 
thor of  Ideas  That  Have  Influenced  Civiliza- 
tumy  in  speaking  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  Indians,  well  observes  that  **it 
gradually  reduced  the  many  gods  to  one, 
identified  the  world  with  that  one,  and  that 
one  and  the  whole  world  with  the  self  of  the 
individual,  thus  arriving  at  the  most  intensely 
idealistic  system  ever  constructed  by  man. 
It  believed,  too,  that  the  future  of  the  soul 
depended  upon  this  kaQwl«dj^!\ 
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This  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christian  Science, 
yet  it  is  more  akin  to  its  philosophical  concept 
than  that  of  the  dominant  materialistic 
evolutionary  theory  of  our  day  or  the  doctrine 
of  an  antlm)pomorphic  God,  who  remaining 
outside  of  his  creation,  arbitrarily  produced 
the  world  and  all  living  things.  The  philo- 
sophic concepts  of  Plato  and  of  many  other 
idealistic  philosophers,  including  Kant,  are 
more  in  accord  with  those  of  the  materialistic 
evohitionary  philosophy. 


Hence,  while  one  may  find  the  evolutionary 
theory  more  convincing  than  the  idealistic  or 
transcendental  concepts,  when  one  remembers 
how  those  concepts  have  enthralled  and 
appealed  to  so  many  of  the  mightiest  intellects 
of  the  ages,  he  will  hesitate  to  sneer  at  views 
seriously  advanced  relating  to  the  most  pro- 
found and  masterly  of  all  problems — ^that  of 
creation  and  the  development  of  life. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass, 


"THE  KINGDOM  OF  LOVE."* 


A  Book-Study. 


I. 

ONK  DAY  in  New  York,  early  in  the 
eighties,  we  bought  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  GraphWy  then  the  only  illustrated  daily 
published  in  the  world.  In  this  particular 
issue  was  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Henry 
Frank,  a  young  liberal  clergyman  who  was 
creating  quite  a  stir  in  Jamestown,  New 
York,  if  we  remember  correctly.  We  read 
the  sketch  carefully,  and  especially  the  views 
expressed  by  the  young  minister,  and  were 
impressed  at  the  time  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  man.  His  words  had  the  ring  of  truth; 
his  ideals  were  high  and  fine.  We  felt  at  the 
time  that  however  short  he  might  fall  of  com- 
passing the  labors  he  hoped  to  achieve,  his 
influence  would  be  cast  on  the  side  of  progress, 
and  that  the  world  would  be  better  for  his 
having  lived.  For  whenever  a  man  is  earnest, 
sincere,  brojid,  tolerant  and  just,  his  influence 
makes  for  human  upliftment  and  enduring 
progress.  For  many  years  we  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Frank,  but  he  was  not  forgotten,  and 
after  we  founded  TfiE  Arena  he  wjis  among 
the  army  of  earnest  men  and  women  who 
became  active  supporters  of  this  review. 
Since  then  we  have  followed  him  in  his  public 
work  with  deep  interest.  Later  he  became 
a  valued  contributor  to  The  Arena.  It  has 
been  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  note  a 
steady  development  in  his  work  toward  that 
full-orbed  excellence  that  marks  maturity  in 
thought  and  expression. 

♦'•The  Kingdom  of  Love."  By  |Henry  Frank. 
Cloth.  Pp.  246.  [Price,  $1.00.  New  York  IR.  F. 
Feaao  A  CompAuy] 


II. 


The  Kingdom  of  Love  is  the  ablest  work 
that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank.  It 
deals  with  love  from  the  view-point  of  a 
critical  scientist,  an  introspective  philosopher 
and  an  imaginative  poet,  and  is  thus,  we 
think,  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  master  dynamic  force  of  creation 
that  has  been  written. 

The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  little  poetic 
waif  entitled  "Love  is  God,"  from  which  we 
take  the  following  stanzas: 


<« 


Love  is  God — the  king  of  power. 
Soul  of  seed  and  stem  and  flower; 
Force  that  sways  the  world  as  one. 
Balancing  the  stars  and  sun. 


"Love  inspires  vernal  breath. 
Rescuing  earth  from  winter's  death; 
Shapes  the  perfect  ci^stal  form 
Of  snowy  flake  in  frigid  stonn. 

'*Love  weaves  the  leaves  and  builds  the 
Soul  is  he  of  symmetry: 
Shapes  the  vast  anatomy 
Of  cosmic  frame' with  unity. 

"Love  is  Lord  of  Heaven  and  EArth, 
Satisfving  want  and  dearth. 
He  who  fears,  has  yet  to  leam 
E'en  the  least  h^  does  not  Q>un[i.* 


»» 


The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  "The  Kingdom  of 
Love"  and  containing  six  chapters  in  which 
love  is  considered  as  "A  Cosmic  Principie,'' 
"The  Mother  Principle,"  "The  Soda!  Pri»- 
ex^le"   "The  Deific  Principle,"  and   "'fte 
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Healing  Grace."  Part  Two  is  concerned 
with  ''Contemplations  of  Life's  Ideals"  and 
contains  thirty-seven  brief  chapters,  each  rich 
in  truths  presented  in  the  short,  bright, 
epigrammatic  style  which  marks  Mr.  Frank's 
compositions.  Something  of  the  wide  range 
of  thought  embraced  in  this  division  and  the 
grave  importance  of  the  subject  matter  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  titles  of  some 
of  the  chapters:  "The  Wings  of  Hope'*; 
"Fathoming  the  Deeps  of  Self";  "The  Law 
of  Altruism";  "Social  Sympathy";  "Desire 
—The  Human  Magnet";  "The  Teachers  of 
the  Race";  "The  Power  of  the  Poet"; 
"The  False  Plaint  of  the  Pessimist";  "Near- 
ing  the  Divine";  "Where  Love  Reigns"; 
"The  Mvstic  Meaning  of  the  Resurrection"; 
"The  Call  of  Eden";  "How  to  be  Happy"; 
"Faith,  Born  of  Knowledge";  "Sunrise  in 
the  Soul";  "Ideal  Possibilities  of  Society"; 
"The  Song  of  Truth";  "The  Sin  of  Self- 
Deci»ption";  "Earth's  Crowning  Glorj-"; 
and  "The  Mystery  of  Self." 


III. 


Mr.  Frank  possesses  in  a  marked  degree 
the  modern  searching  or  scientific  spirit, 
blended  with  the  introspective  intuitional 
gift  of  the  metaphysical  philosoplier,  while 
these  qualities  are  complemented  by  the 
imaginative  spirit  of  the  true  poet.  This 
union  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasing  when  it  comes 
to  the  treatment  of  a  great  subject  like  that 
with  which  this  volume  is  concerned.  Usu- 
ally love  has  been  abandoned  to  the  senti- 
mentalists and  the  poets.  When  it  has  come 
under  the  cold  critical  analysis  of  the  f)sy- 
chologist  or  materialistic  scientist  it  has  betm 
treated  in  a  manner  far  from  satisfactory, 
because  the  most  vital  and  real  essence  eludes 
the  materialistic  philosopher  who  is  wanting 
in  the  penetrating  power  of  the  poet.  But 
here  the  subject  is  treated  in  turn  as  a  sci- 
entist would  view  it,  as  a  philosopher  appre- 
hends its  meaning,  and  as  a  poet  feels  its 
magic  and  power,  the  result  being  a  full- 
orbed  view  of  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

In  the  opening  pages  the  author  shows 
how  absurd  is  the  shallow  concept  that 
love  makes  a  man  a  weakling  or  a  cowanl. 
It  is  "Nature's  most  potent  force,"  possessing 
**an  energy  whose  possibilities  are  beyond 
imagination."  "As  a  force  it  reveals  its 
cosmic  nature." 

"As  all  the  forces  in  Nature  are  but  the 


transmutation  of  a  single  energy  so  love  is 
itself  but  the  transmutation  in  human  and 
vital  experience  of  gravitation  and  attraction 
in  the  material  worid. 

"As  gravity  establishes  the  poise  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  cosmic  spheres  so  love  maintains 
the  intergity  and  permanence  of  the  social 
spheres. 

"Love  is  a  cosmic  principle,  pervading 
the  entire  universe.  We  may  speak  of  the 
love  of  atoms,  without  the  violation  of  scien- 
tific verity.  The  cosmos  is  primarily  a  drama 
of  primitive  atomic  affections,  unconsciously 
evincing  the  supreme  force  that  sustains  the 
world. 

"In  the  theor}'  of  world-evolutions  from 
primal  nebulae,  the  dream  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  we  read  the  first  love-story  played 
upon  the  infinite  stage  of  existence.  The 
power  that  combines  is  the  mother-heart  of 
the  universe  that  inspires  and  sustains  all 
her  manifold  offspring. 

"This  is  the  principle  that  establishes  and 
coordinates  the  order  of  the  universe,  the 
logical  procession  of  events.  By  its  exercise 
alone  have  evolved  all  the  wonder  worlds  of 
space. 

"Were  not  this  principle  persistent  and 
preeminent  in  Nature,  all  substances  'would 
instantly  dissolve,  the  starry  spheres  disin- 
tegrate and  universal  ruin  follow.  It  is  the 
ridge-pole  that  holds  and  balances  tlie  entire 
structure  pinning  together  firmament  and 
foundation  in  indissoluble  unity. 

"Studied  from  the  cosmic  view-point, 
Love  is  not  mere  sentiment;  it  is  the  under- 
lying, sustaining,  supreme  principle  of  all 
existence." 

The  scientific  searcher  considers  the  great 
law  of  attraction  or  affinity  and  notes  how 
precise  and  inexorable  are  its  demands. 
Then  he  tnices  the  gradual  unfoldment  of 
this  basic  principle,  the  broadening  and  out- 
blossoming  of  love  as  life  rises  higher  and 
higher,  till  it  is  consunmiated  in  the  splendid 
bloom  of  humanitv. 

From  the  scientific  aspect  our  author  turns 
to  the  philosophical  and  idealistic  concepts. 
Here  we  find  "love  demands  no  sacrifice  not 
made  for  higher  ends  and  loftier  attainments." 
Love  demands  harmony. 

"WYioevei  \oNea  Yvva  \iTO>^«t  i\.xA  ^'i.  x»Rfc 
will  never  be  coTi\eiiV«\  \a\  V>aft  \^^V.  ^>ae3A  >a. 
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corrected  in  the  orchestration  of  the  social 
forces  that  make  the  melody  of  individual  and 
collective  life." 

He  finds  love  to  be  **the  inspiration  of  the 
poet,  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the 
courage  of  the  warrior,  the  hope  of  the  hero, 
the  devotion  of  the  mother." 

"  Love  is  the  forgiving  judge,  the  succoring 
king,  the  redeeming  saviour,  the  creating  Grod. 

"Love  indeed  is  God,  if  power,  authority, 
supremacy,  be  qualities  of  Grod.  Love  is 
God  if  ominpotence,  onmipresence,  invari- 
ableness  and  justice  are  attributes  of  divinity. 

"Not  Eros,  nor  Venus;  not  love  of  self  or 
selfish  love,  not  love  of  association  or  mating 
passions  of  the  breast;  not  these  are  God  of 
love,  though  deflected  emanations  of  his 
presence. 

"But  that  divinity  that  3rields  never  an 
inch  to  wrong  nor  dwells  one  instant  with 
disharmony,  but  spreads  the  mantle  of  mercy 
over  all  and  invites  humanity  to  peace,  plenty 
and  prosperity;  this  be  the  Deity  we  recognize 
in  love  and  beseech  for  happiness  and  help!" 

"The  fingers  of  love  everywhere  weave 
the  meshes  of  life's  fabric." 

From  a  consideration  of  love  as  the  cosmic 
principle,  Mr.  Frank  passes  to  a  deeply 
thoughtful  examination  of  "Love,  the  Mother 
Principle,"  and  from  this  to  "Love,  the  Social 
Principle."  This  chapter  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  are  battling  for  a  juster 
and  truer  economic  order,  and  our  author, 
though  strong  in  faith  as  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil,  though 
believing  that  harmony  will  follow  the  dis- 
cord of  the  present,  is  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  this  consummation  is  as  yet  far  off. 

"When  the  existing  bond  of  fellow  sym- 
pathy— the  colorless  affection  which  now 
pervades  the  race — shall  have  become  as 
strong  and  indispensible  as  the  bond  of  present 
mother  love,  society  will  evolve  to  social 
brotherhood. 

"When  the  social  love  shall  crown  the 
mother  love — or,  shall  we  say,  when  in  that 
far  off  paradise  the  mother  love  shall  be 
dissolved  in  the  universal  and  all-absorbing 
social  love, — then  will  come  the  millennium 
and  the  apotheosis  of  aspiring  humanity. 

"To  realize  how  far  removed  we  are  as 

yet  from  'that  far-off,  divine  event'  we  need 

but    review    the    social    conditions   that    are 

extant    to-day.    How    unequally    yoked    \a 

nun  with  man!    The  pauper  cVmgs  w\lYi  lYie 


grip  of  hunger  to  the  prince.  Rags  are  still 
the  emblem  of  woe  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  race;  the  gilded  purse  is  still 
the  proud  -insigna  of  the  ever-acquiring  few. 

"The  stately  homes  of  wealth  rear  side  by 
side  with  the  vermin-eaten  dees  of  the  rag- 
picker and  the  thief.  The  resplendent  man- 
sions of  our  social  princesses  are  outdazzded 
by  the  false  glare  of  the  maison  daree  of  the 
demi  numde.  The  jewelled  fingers  of  the 
princely  plutocrat  dip  his  fabulous  coupons* 
whilst  an  army  of  shivering  wretches  beg  at 
private  bakeries  for  a  coveted  loaf  of  bread! 

"In  our  great  dty — ^the  dty  of  marvels  and 
magnates,  of  buildings  rivalling  in  hei^t 
the  Tower  of  Babd,  of  mansions  whose 
possessors  a  Crcesus  might  well  envy — into 
whose  narrow  coffers  the  wealth  of  the  worid 
is  ever  pouring — ^in  this  great  world-metropolis 
— ^and  in  all  the  world-metropolises  of  all  the 
nations — ^what  travesties  of  human  hope  and 
perversions  of  earthly  ambition  we  behold! 

"Here,  as  everywhere  throughout  the 
globe,  are  still  witnessed  in  human  form  the 
ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  cunning  of  the 
fox.  Where  the  lion  cannot  claw  and  gnaw 
his  victim,  some  cunning  'Re3mani'  easily 
entices  him  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

"What  wonder  we  hear  of  sodal  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars!  Howbeit,  there  is  hope  in 
human  progress. 

"The  time  will  yet  come  when  lave  thall  he 
recognized  ae  a  social  principle:  not  as  a 
sentiment  or  a  prophecy,  but  a  prindple  and 
a  realization. 

"We  shall  sometime  learn  that  love  is  the 
one  and  only  force  that  can  finally  readjust 
the  social  discrepandes  and  reinstate  the 
status  of  harmony  for  which  all  earnest  souls 
have  ever  yemed.  So  long  as .  the  attitude 
between  capital  and  labor — employer  and 
employed — is  one  of  mutual  mistrust,  intrigue 
and  deceit — envy  on  the  one  hand  rivalling 
fear  on  the  other — so  long  will  the  existing 
social  disharmonies  continue  and  disastrous 
results  ensue." 

In  his  chapter  dealing  with  *'Love,  the 
Healing  Grace,"  the  author  does  not  hdd 
that  love  will  cure  every  ill,  or  rather,  he  holds 
that  conditions  may  be  such  that  love  fails  of 
its  high  potency,  and  the  laboratory  of  nature 
is  required  to  hdp  the  ailing  human.  StiO 
he  believes  that: 

"The  soul  is  the  realm  of  harmony.  Within 
its  abysmall  deeps  abides  an  undisturbed 
and  mt^Ikho^tv  calm. 
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action,  and  oft  of  perturbation.  Thought  is 
the  mediator  'twixt  soul  and  body.  When 
with  Love's  force  thought  sways  the  wires  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  stirs  the  body,  thrills 
each  atom,  radiates  from  its  surface,  and  like 
a  divine  energy — ^a  living  principle — compels 
the  physical  organs  to  function  in  unisdn, 
and  restore  the  normal  situation.  The 
mightier  the  flow  of  love  the  more  effective 
its  potent  presence. 

"Such  is  the  power  of  the  presence  of  love 
over  the  human  frame.  When  man  is 
oppressed  with  disease  he  absorbs  the  damp 
atmosphere  of  discouragement  and  despair. 
The  gloom  of  the  night  is  upon  him.  His 
thoughts  are  vicious;  his  breath  is  poison. 

"But  when  Love — ^like  a  golden  sun — 
warms  him  with  its  enswathing  beams,  light 
seems  to  penetrate  the  very  cells  of  his  blood, 
radiate  from  his  veins,  glow  from  his  eyes, 
gladden  his  cheeks,  and  illuminate  his  being 
with  a  splendor  whose  presence  is  peace, 
whose  power  is  overmastering. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  but  undeniable  fact 
that  even  semi*conscious  animate  natures 
respond  to  the  ministrations  of  Love.  Every 
flower,  every  grass  blade,  every  insect,  every 
bird  and  quadrupled  is  instantly  responsive 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  mystic 
minister. 

"Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  in  every 
plane  of  nature.  She  is  not  more  potent  in 
giant  than  in  insect,  in  mountain  than  in 
ant-hill,  in  a  star  than  in  a  seed;  but  in  all 
alike  her  puissance  is  assertive,  and  betimes 
supreme, — man's  chief  source  of  energy, 
conservator  of  harmony. 

"Following  love  we  enter  into  port  with 
fl3dng  colors.  As  yon  pole  star  guides  the 
mariner  across  the  pathless  deep;  as  the  far 
goal  of  victory  entices  the  runner  tiU  his  feet 
are  fleet  as  the  wind ;  so  Love  forever  guides, 
inspires  and  assures. 

"Blessed  is  he  whose  Grod  is  Love,  for  if 
he  be  faithful,  and  faint  not,  his  days  shall 
be  full,  his  blessings  plentiful,  and  his  courage 
amid  trials  indomitable." 

The  volume,  as  we  have  indicated,  deals 
with  love  scientifically,  philosophically  and 
poetically,  and  indeed  the  work  is  studded 
with  prose  poems  that  are  fraught  with  lessons 
of  helpfulness  for  aspiring  natures.  Take, 
for  example,  these  paragraphs  from  "The 
Wings  of  Hope": 

"Dull  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks,  deep  sigba 


and  pitiful  expressions,  are  not  the  symbols  of 
success. 

"He  wins  who  dares.  The  world  loves  a 
hero,  and  deplores  a  coward. 

"Go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  each  day, 
with  a  bold  breast,  a  lofty  brow,  a  heart 
metUed  for  any  fate. 

"Walk  with  firm,  clastic  tread  upon  the 
bounding  earth;  sway  the  shoulders  back- 
ward and  drink  in  long  draughts  of  freedom's 
air,  swelling  the  chest  with  resolution's  proud 
impress! 

"Fear  not.  Whatever  thou  hast  done;  abide 
therein.  If  wrong,  it  will  in  time  adjust  itself, 
if  thou  art  true.  If  right,  the  world  must  see 
it  in  the  end,  though  blind  and  stolid  now. 

"Justice  balances  the  scales  of  fate.  Time 
heals  all  wounds.  Truth  at  the  last  must 
conquer,  though  oft  beset  with  ambuscades 
of  error. 

"Far  above  the  gloom  of  suffering  and  the 
grime  of  toil,  high  in  the  heavens  of  night, 
where  not  a  cloud  bedims,  hangs  the  Star  of 
Hope,  emblazoning  the  midnight  of  our 
pilgrimage. 

"And  what  though  the  dusk  invite  thee  to 
frugal  fare  and  coarse-dothed  bed,  to  hapless 
solitude  and  uninvited  grief  ? 

"Alone,  by  resolution's  aid,  thou  canst 
arise  sdf-mastered,  and  prepare  another  day 
for  victory's  glad  advent. 

"Upon  the  wings  of  hope  ascend,  borne  in 
imagination  to  the  plains  of  triumph,  and 
undespairing  strive  on  till  the  dream  be 
realized  in  fact. 

"Commune  with  Nature;  behold,  she 
faints  not  nor  expires,  but  struggles  and 
survives. 

"Hope  wings  her  way  to  where  the  sun 
forever  shines,  and  dark  despair  ne'er  shades 
the  night  with  manUing  gloom. 

"Trust  her  awakening  inspirations,  nor 
falter  but  toil  on,  till  triumph  crown  the 
struggle,  and  peace  will  smooth  the  wrinkles 
that  care  and  age  have  carved  upon  thy 
face.  Happiness,  the  fhiit  and  just  reward 
of  faithful  effort  and  obedient  virtue,  at  last 
shall  prove  her  benediction  in  the  lustre  of 
the  eye  and  the  laughter  of  the  lips." 

Very  rich  in  suggestive  truth  is  the  chapter 
on  "The  Teachers  of  the  Race,"  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extracts: 

"To  attune  one's  life  to  the  age  ia  rnVsMBik. 
one  lives  \s  a  \gex)x^  Q«c»;!^a^ctfsl\.«   ^>2i\.  \»  't>afc 
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epochs  is  the  calling  of  the  prophet,  the  task 
of  the  hero. 

"He  who  forces  men  to  think,  becomes  the 
victim  of  the  mob.  He  who  comforts  the 
world  with  palliative  policies  and  theories  of 
smug  contentment,  wears  the  obsequious 
crown  that  flattery  bestows. 

"But  he  who  is  indifiFerent  to  the  songs  of 
praise  and  defies  the  shouts  of  condemnation, 
mindful  only  of  the  convictions  that  inspire 
him,  becomes  the  man  of  sorrows,  dishonored 
in  his  day,  howbeit  immortalized  thereafter. 

"  Earth  engenders  but  few  seers  who  pierce 
the  veil  of  time,  and  behold  the  dissolution 
of  temporal  motives  before  the  indissoluble 
ideals  of  the  race. 

"Most  men  are  cast  in  molds  of  clay  and 
have  but  stony  eyes.  In  the  lair  of  their 
hearts  still  lurk  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  be- 
neath their  skins  grovels  the  swarthy  savage. 

"Mankind  are  still  but  gross  animals 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  feeding  on  husks  of 
ignorance,  burrowing  in  bogs  of  bigotry,  and 
cowering  in  forests  of  fear. 

"Men  flee  the  hand  that  would  caress,  and 
kiss  the  hand  that  flays.  They  love  their 
masters  and  hate  their  redeemers.  They 
slay  their  prophets  and  exalt  their  despots. 
They  mistake  their  task-masters  for  their 
saviours  and  time-servants  for  their  teachers. 

"Mankind  are  slow  to  think.  Millen- 
niums are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  single 
idea.  Suffering  is  the  source  of  knowledge. 
The  heart  must  be  crucified  before  the  brain 
is  roused. 

"In  the  School  of  Human  Life  a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  a  day  when  it  is  passed,  and 
a  century  affords  but  time  for  a  single  lesson. 

"Hence  the  Great  Teachers  of  the  race  can 
be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 
From  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present 
hour  they  have  sought  to  inculcate  a  few 
simple  precepts  and  deathless  truths,  which 
ate  still  caviare  to  the  masses, — but  vain 
enigmas  and  babbling  verbosity. 

"The  Avatars  and  Christs  have  come  and 
gone  through  the  rolling  years,  each  repeating 
and  emphasizing  what  his  predecessor  taught, 
and  yet  man  has  not  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to 
hear;  for  ignorance  comforts  him  while 
knowledge  irritates  and  pains  him. 

"To  live  in  the  past  is  to  sleep.  To  live 
in  the  future  is  to  dream.  We  are  awake 
only  in  the  present. 

"He  who  learns  so  to  adapt  the  experiences 
of  the  past,  that  the  dreams  of  the  fulure 


which  they  awaken  are  somewhat  fbiestaUed 
in  the  passing  epoch,  is  the  sage  whose  wiadom 
guides  the  affairs  of  men. 

"Not  like  that  Chinese  philosopher,  Con- 
fucius, whose  mind  was  fastened  in  the  stodcs 
of  dead  customs  and  vanished  oentiiries, 
must  be  the  leader  of  our  day;  but  like  one 
whose  eyes  are  in  his  forehead,  whose  feet  are 
on  the  Highway. 

"Such  a  teacher  is  one  in  whose  lile  are 
garnered  the  fruits  of  the  world's  gardens  of 
wisdom." 

Though  from  time  to  time  the  reader  may 
question  the  author's  position  on  some  points, 
no  one  can,  we  think,  read  this  work  without 
being  materially  helped,  not  only  by  having 
his  intellect  stimulated  and  his  field  of  vision 
broadened,  but  also  by  being  encouraged, 
inspired  and  strengthened  in  all  high  and 
true  purposes.  The  volume  is  not  without 
its  faults.  At  times  one  regrets  the  employ- 
ment of  commonplace  terms  in  a  volume 
keyed  to  a  far  higher  pitch  than  the  expres- 
sions that  seem  alien  to  the  work,  though 
they  might  be  apt  in  a  book  written  in  a 
different  vein.  One  illustration  will  suffice. 
In  a  fine  description  of  the  law  of  affinity 
and  the  inexorable  precision  that'  marks  the 
coming  together  of  elements  to  make  various 
well-known  compounds,  our  author  drops 
from  a  high  and  dignified  plane  of  discourse 
to  utter  a  commonplace  truism:  *"Thus  early 
in  cosmic  experience,"  he  tells  us,  "the  law  is 
uttered:  *Two  are  company;  three  are  a 
crowd!'" 

There  are  times,  too,  when  the  use  of  the 
same  word  with  different  significations  may 
prove  confusing  to  the  reader.  Thus  we 
have  seen  how  our  author  regards  love  in  its 
broad  significance  as  the  mighty  dynamo  of 
life  and  growth, — the  moral  fulcrum  by  which 
life  is  lifted:  yet  elsewhere  he  says,  emplojdng 
love  in  a  narrower  signification: 

"Dying  hate  merges  in  love:  exhausted 
love  relapses  into  hate.  Both  are  opposite 
phases  of  the  same  emotion. 

"The  perfect  man  neither  loves  nor  hates: 
for  both  are  phases  of  selfishness.  He  abides 
in  peace,  beyond  emotion  or  desire,  and  is 
therefore  neither  selfish  nor  unselfish." 

The  faults  of  expression,  however,  arc 
merely  blemishes  in  an  exceptionally  valuable 
work, — a  book  so  full  of  food  for  mind  and 
imagination  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  re- 
frain from  extensive  quotations  But  space 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than 
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the  chapter  on   "The   Dream   of   Death'*: 

"Death  is  not,  life  only  is!  Death  b  an 
apparition,  life  is  reality !  Death  is  ephemeral, 
life  is  eternal !    Death  passes,  but  life  is  forever ! 

"The  Dreamer  never  despairs. 

"Dream  on,  O  Heart  of  hope  and  Soul  of 
Sight! 

"The  heavens  may  yet  be  cleaved,  the 
grave  traversed,  by  more  than  thy  simple 


dreams,  more  than  thy  spendthrift  fancy. 
The  soul  is  ever  herald  of  the  sense.  The 
spirit  first  Sees  what  the  flesh  but  late  discerns. 

"See  on,  O  Soul,  till  sense  is  spiritualized, 
and  flesh  yields  to  ethereal  essence. 

"Dream  on,  O  Dreamer,  thou  that  knowest 
not  despair;  thou,  that  knowest  not  death, 
live  thou  f Oliver! 

"The  Dreams*  never  despairs!" 


BOOKS    OP    THE    DAY.* 


Thoreau*s  Selected  Works.  Bijou  Edition, 
comprising  five  volumes:  Cape  Cod^  Ex- 
cursione.  The  Maine  Woods,  Walden,  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  Each  volume  bound  in  doth, 
stamped  in  gold,  with  gilt  top.  Sold  only 
in  sets.  Price,  $2.50.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell   &  Company. 

A  MONG  the  newly  issued  works  that  will 
t\  prove  a  delight  to  lovers  of  good  literature 
that  is  at  once  restful  and  yet  informing  in 
character,  are  the  selected  works  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  published  in  five  handy-sized 
volumes.  Interest  in  the  work  is  materially 
increased  by  an  admirable  pre^e  to  each 
volume,  dealing  with  the  life  or  writings  of 
Thoreau,  by  persons  eminently  fitted  to  speak 
authoritatively.  The  volume  entitled  Ex- 
cursions is  prefaced  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's biographical  sketch  of  Thoreau,  a 
classic  in  itself;  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers  is  introduced  by  a  sketch 
from  the  pen  of  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  marked 
by  keen  insight  and  a  fine  discriminating 
spirit;  Cape  Cod  and  The  Maine  Woods  are 
prefaced  by  excellent  sketches  written  by 
Annie  Russell  Marble;  while  Walden  is 
introduced  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  This 
series  of  five  essays  constitutes  in  itself  prob- 
aWy  the  best  critical  estimate  of  Thoreau 
and  his  writings  that  has  appeared. 

Thoreau  occupied  a  unique  place  in  that 
distinctly  unique  and  never  to  be  duplicated 
Concord  group  of  distinguished  Americans. 
After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  he  drifted 
to  the  woods,  was  enamored  of  nature,  and 
became  a  faithful  worshiper  at  her  shrine. 

*Book8  intended  for  review  in  The  Arena  should  be 
addressed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Turn 
Arena,  Boston,  Mass. 


He  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
philosophical  anarchist  that,  this  icountry  has 
produced.     Of  him  Emerson  says: 

''He  interrogated  every  custom,  and  wished 
to  settle  all  his  practice  on  an  ideal  foundation. 
He  was  a  protestant  a  VoiUrancey  and  few 
lives  contain  so  many  renunciations.  He 
was  bred  to  no  professions;  he  never  married: 
he  lived  alone;  he  never  went  to  church;  he 
never  voted;  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
State;  he  ate  no  flesh,  he  drank  no  wine,  he 
never  knew  the  use  of  tobacco;  and,  though 
a  naturalist,  he  used  neither  trap  nor  gun. 
He  chose,  wisely,  no  doubt,  for  himself,  to  be 
the  bachelor  of  thought  and  Nature.  He  had 
no  talent  for  wealth,  and  knew  how  to  be 
poor  without  the  least  hint  of  squalor  or 
inelegance.  Perhaps  he  fell  into  his  way  of 
living  without  forecasting  it  much,  but  ap- 
proved it  with  later  wisdom.  *I  am  often 
reminded,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  *that,  if 
I  had  bestowed  on  me  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
my  aims  must  still  be  the  same,  and  my 
means  essentially  the  same.'  He  had  no 
temptations  to  fight  against, — no  appetites, 
no  passions,  no  taste  for  elegant  trifles. 

**  He  was  a  speaker  and  actor  of  the  truth, — 
bom  such, — ^and  was  ever  running  into 
dramatic  situations  from  this  cause." 

He  was  not  an  altogether  agreeable  com- 
panion, owing  to  his  habit  of  controverting 
almost  every  observation  made.  His  war 
on  convention  and  his  contempt  for  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  society  carried  him  to 
the  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
had  little  love  for  Europe. 

"  No  truer  American  existed  than  Thoreau," 
declared    Emerson.    R\&  ^-ts^ssiwoRst   ^  >^». 
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country  and  condition  was  genuine,  and  his 
aversation  from  English  and  European  man- 
ners and  tastes  almost  reached  contempt. 
He  listened  impatiently  to  news  or  bon  moU 
gleaned  from  London  cirdes;  and  thou^ 
he  tried  to  be  civil,  these  anecdotes  fatigued 
him.  The  men  were  all  imitating  each 
other,  and  on  a  small  mould.  Why  can  they 
not  live  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  each  be 
a  man  by  himself?" 

Emerson  was  especially  attracted  to 
Thoreau's  metaphysical  ideas. 

'*I  must  add,'*  he  says,  "the  cardinal  fact 
thjit  there  was  an  excdlent  wisdom  in  him, 
prtj|>er  to  a  rare  class  of  men,  which  showed 
him  the  material  world  as  a  means  and  symbol. 
This  discovery,  which  sometimes  yields  to 
poets  a  certain  casual  and  interrupted  light, 
serving  for  the  ornament  of  their  writing,  was 
in  him  an  unsleeping  insight;  and  whatever 
faults  or  obstructions  of  temperament  might 
cloud  it,  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision." 

But  though  a  man  of  fine  brain  power,  a 
man  who  from  a  metaphysical  discourse  could 
turn  to  things  practical, — "plan  a  garden,  or 
a  house,  or  a  bam,"  who  "would  have  been 
competent  to  lead  a  'Pacific  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition,*" and  who  "could  give  judicious 
counsel  on  the  gravest  private  or  public 
affairs,**  Thoreau  was  never  so  truly  at  home 
as  when  en  rapport  with  nature  and  her 
wonder  world. 

"It  was,"  says  Emerson,  "a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  walk  with- him.  He  knew  the 
country  like  a  fox  or  a  bird,  and  passed 
through  it  as  freely  by  paths  of  his  own.  He 
knew  every  track  in  the  snow  or  on  the  ground, 
and  what  creature  had  taken  this  path  before 
him.  One  must  submit  abjectly  to  such  a 
guide,  and  the  reward  was  great.  Under  his 
arm  he  carried  an  old  music-book  to  press 
plants;  in  his  pocket,  his  diary  and  pencil,  a 
spy-glass  for  birds,  microscope,  jack-knife, 
and  twine.  He  wore  straw  hat,  stout  shoes, 
strong  gray  trousers,  to  brave  shrub-oaks 
and  smilax,  and  to  climb  a  tree  for  a  hawk's 
or  H  squirrel's  nest.  He  waded  into  the  pool 
for  the  water-plants,  and  his  strong  legs 
were  no  insignificant  part  of  his  armor.  .  .  . 
So  much  knowledge  of  Nature's  secret  and 
genius  few  others  possessed,  none  in  a  more 
large  and  religious  synthesis." 

According  to  Ch«rles  G.  D.  Roberts,  this 
child  of  the  ivoodland  was  preeminently  a 
liberator. 


"If,"  says  this  author,  "we  call  Thoreau 
the  'Liberator,*  we  remember  him  by  what 
seems  to  me  the  prime  function  of  his  genius. 
What  he  diiefly  sou^t  for  himself  was  free- 
dom«    What  hjs  life  and  writings  chiefly  do 
for  others  is  to  arouse  them,  slap  cold  water 
in   their   faces,   prod   and   husUe    them   on 
toward  freedom.    To  Thoreau  freedom  meant 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  petty  and  pinch- 
beck gods,  the  chance  to  live  life  fully,  the 
Idsure  to  think,  and  ripen,  and  enjoy.     His 
best  work  is  full  of  the  suggestion  of  escape. 
It  invites  and  urges  the  reader  forth  from  his 
thraldom.    It    makes    for    emancipation, — 
spiritual,    mental,    moral,    physical.     In    no 
other  of  his   books   is   this   liberating    and 
arousing  force  so  active  as  in  Walden,** 

The  writings  of  Thoreau  possess  a  peculiar 
charm.  They  are  richly  laden  with  informa- 
tion for  nature  lovers,  and  the  content  matter 
is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  directness 
very  pleasing,  and  a  restful  quality  that  is 
refreshing  and  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  a  naturaUy  combative  temperament. 

This  set  of  works  merits  wide  circulation 
and  should  be  numbered  among  the  few  works 
selected  by  all  persons  engaged  in  making 
libraries. 


The  Evolution  of  Modem  Liberty,     By  George 

L.  Scherger,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History, 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology.     Cloth. 

Pp.  284.     New  York:    Longmans,  Green 

&  Company. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  few  centuries 
ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  great  republic 
on  earth,  that  democracy  was  scarcely  even  a 
dream,  and  that  the  despotic  right  of  rulers 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  one 
of  the  greatest  world  powers  is  a  republic, 
and  there  are  many  others  less  powerful, 
while  the  democratic  spirit  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all 
national  calculations.  What  has  brought 
about  the  change  ?  What  has  carried  people 
on  and  up  from  the  despotism  and  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages  to  republican  North 
America  and  the  growing  democracies  of 
Europe  and  the  far  South?  Where  did  the 
idea  of  democratic  freedom  originate  and  who 
forced  it  on  the  attention  of  mankind  and 
made  it  effective? 

Those  interested  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions  should  read  Professor  Scherger's 
book.     It  is  his  declared  purpose  to  trace  the 
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genius  and  development  of  the  political 
theories  embodied  in  the  Bills  of  Rights  and 
in  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  to  show  that  these  documents  are 
the  results  of  long  development.  He  confines 
himself  to  a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  following  statements  are  extracted 
from  the  bqqk  and  used  without  quotation 
marks: 

In  the  despotisms  of  the  Orient,  personal 
liberty  was  entirely  unknown,  the  life,  actions 
and  property  of  the  individual  being  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  ruler.  The  Greeks 
possessed  political  liberty  but  lacked  personal 
freedom  in  the  modern  sense.  There  was  no 
sphere  of  life  to  which  the  interference  of  the 
government  might  not  be  extended.  The 
despotism  of  the  state  prevented  the  growth 
of  private  rights.  The  Greek  existed  for  the 
state,  not  the  state  for  him.  The  degree  of 
liberty  and  security  a  people  enjoy  will  pro- 
foundly influence  their  progress.  Degrada- 
tion has  been  the  rule  in  despotisms. 

England  led  the  way  for  all  other  countries 
of  modern  times  in  establishing  and  protect- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Magna 
Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  classic  examples  of  declara- 
tions of  popular  rights.  The  people  of  the 
American  colonies  drew  up  declarations  of 
certain  rights  to  which  they  claimed  to  be 
entitled  as  men.  While  the  political  principles 
involved  in  these  declarations  of  rights  were 
not  entirely  new  and  did  not  even  originate  on 
American  soil,  the  idea  of  embodying  them 
in  a  political  program  was  a  distinctively 
American  notion. 

This  idea  was  adopted  by  the  French 
people  during  their  great  Revolution.  In 
Germanv  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort  which 
met  in  1849  and  attempted  prematurely  to 
form  a  united  empire,  drew  up  a  similar 
declaration  of  fundamental  rights.  The  con- 
stitutions of  many  civilized  nations  now  con- 
tain similar  declarations. 

These  declarations  of  the  rights  of  man 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  humanitarian  spirit  underlies  them. 
The  conception  that  each  individual  citizen 
is  entitled  to  the  concern  of  the  state;  that 
his  personality  is  of  infinite  worth  and  is  a 
purpose  of  creation;  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  individual,  as  a  man.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  preemnently  the  cen- 
tury of  liberalism.     Perhaps  no  other  century 


witnessed  greater  and  more  numerous  re- 
forms and  a  greater  extension  of  individual 
liberty.  This  century  is  marked  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  civilized  countries, 
by  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  by 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  by  the  populari- 
zation of  government,  and  by  countless 
other  reforms. 

The  foregoing  from  the  author  gives  us  a 
starting  point.  The  history  of  the  evolution 
of  modem  liberty  is  now  taken  up  in  more 
detail  and  is  traced  to  its  philosophical  and 
spiritual  sources.  Part  first  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  natural  law; 
part  two  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people;  part  three  of  the  American  bill 
of  rights;  and  part  four  of  the  French  Declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen. 

In  a  work  so  solid,  so  full  of  facts,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  to  select  a  few  examples  of 
the  influence  of  ideas  on  the  evolution  under 
discussion.    Thus  we  find  the  author  saying: 

"Individual  liberty  never  had  a  more 
devoted  champion  than  John  Milton.  He 
advocated  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  His  principles  were  thoroughly  repub- 
lican. He  was  the  forerunner  of  American 
ideas  of  government  and  personal  freedom." 

The  Americans  did  not  import  their  ideas 
from  France,  but  thev  had  learned  them 
primarily  from  English  authors  su<-h  as 
Milton,  Locke,  Harrington  and  others,  for 
these  English  authors  had  exerted  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  such  French  writers  as  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Holbach  and  Turgot.  Another 
Englih  writer  whose  work  was  widely  read 
and  who  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  both 
Europe  and  America  was  Blackstone,  the 
celebrated  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 

But  now  comes  a  statement  which  will 
surprise 'that  class  of  readers  who  have  been 
led  by  many  insinuations  and  direct  charges 
to  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  foe  of 
liberty.  That  the  church  has  at  times  been 
used  as  the  instrument  of  tyranny  is  true, 
but  Christianity  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  internal  forces  it  has 
always  worked  itself  free  from  its  shackles. 
Its  emancipation  has  always  come  from  inside 
the  church,  never  from  the  outside. 

Professor  Scherger  fully,  realizes  the  power 
Christianity  has  exercised  in  the  interest  of 
liberty  and  states  the  facts  in  the  case  in 
strong  terms.    He  says: 
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''Christianity  plainly  teaches  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  God,  a  notion  which  has 
again  and  again  proved  to  be  a  levelling 
force  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared. 
Christianity  taught  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  that  in  His  sight  all  men  are 
equal;  that  every  individual  is  accountable 
to  a  personal  Grod  for  all  his  actions;  that 
there  is  no  human  mediator  between  God 
and  man.  Christianity  tore  down  the  bar- 
riers between  Greeks,  Romans,  barbarians, 
and  created  a  feeling  of  human  brotherhood 
which  supplanted  and  exceeded  in  strength 
the  patriotism  of  the  old  nations.  It  con- 
tain^ the  germs  of  a  new  social  and  political 
order.  Whenever  there  is  a  revival  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  a  renewal  of  the  democratic 
spirit  is  observable." 

The  form  in  which  aggressive  protestant 
Christianity  found  itself  in  the  early  days  of 
the  colonization  of  North  America  was  known 
as  Puritanism,  and,  says  the  author,  "that 
Puritanism  gave  rise  to  democratic  political 
doctrines  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
republicans  in  America  were  Puritan  min- 
isters, namely  Roger  Williams,  Thomas 
Hooker  and  John  Wise."  These  facts  should 
be  remembered  by  those  too  apt  to  mistake 
modem  church  tendencies  for  the  real  doc- 
trines of  Jesus. 

But  while  giving  due  credit  to  Christianity, 
the  author  does  not  neglect  any  of  the  forces 
that  have  made  for  liberty.  He  notes  the 
natural  love  of  freedom  peculiar  to  the 
Teutonic  races,  takes  into  account  the  work 
of  philosophers,  statesmen  and  writers  of  all 
countries, — in  fact  has  made  a  concise  yet 
exhaustive  treatise  on  a  vital  theme.  Its 
reading  will  give  courage  to  all  who  hope  for 
the  evolution  to  continue  till  freedom,  justice 
and  equality  are  established  among  all  nations. 

Robert  E.  Bisbbe. 


The  Industrial  Problem,    By  Lyman  Abbott. 
Cloth.     Pp.     196.     Philadelphia:      George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 

Tins  volume  is  made  up  of  four  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Abbott  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School  on  the  William  Levi 
Bull  foundation.  This  foundation  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  securing  lectures 
before  the  Divinity  School  on  the  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  the  "social,  indus- 
trial and  economic  problems  and  needs  of 
the    times."    The    onlv    restriction    on    the 


lecturer  is  that  he  shall  be  a  believer  in  the 
moral  teachings  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  true  solvent  of  said  problems. 

The  author  of  the  volume  under  review 
was  the  lecturer  for  the  year  1905  and  chose 
for  the  subjects  of  his  four  lectures:  TTie 
Industrial  Problem;  The  Political  Solution- 
Regulation;  The  Economic  Solution — Reor- 
ganization; The  Ethical  Soluti6n — Regenera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  not  a  socialist,  but  he  ventures 
on  socialistic  ground  more  than  once.  His 
arraignment  of  present  conditions  is  hardly 
less  severe  than  that  made  bj  leading  social- 
istic writers.  "Individual  industrialism,"  he 
says,  '*has  not  only  impoverished  man:  it  has 
degraded  him;  it  has  promoted  and  developed 
inhumanity  to  man.  It  has  set  class  against 
class  and  individual  against  indiviudal.  WhOe 
in  our  churches  we  have  been  praying  the 
good  Lord  to  deliver  us  from  envy,  hatred, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  we  have 
been  pursuing  in  our  industrial  life  a  system 
whose  tendency  it  was  to  produce  envy, 
hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness.'* 

He  further  declares  that  the  organization 
of  both  labor  and  capital  marks  a  necessary 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race;  that 
this  progress  is  scientific,  economic,  industrial 
and  ethical;  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  to 
the  individualism  of  the  past;  that  the  solu- 
tion of  our  labor  problem  lies  in  moving 
for^'ard  toward  a  larger  liberty,  because  of  a 
better  organization  of  the  industrial  forces  of 
society. 

But  Dr.  Abbott  fears  that  state  socialism 
would  result  in  despotism.  "How  far,**  he 
says,  "the  nation,  the  state,  the  city  or  the 
village  should  go  in  the  conduct  of  industries. 
it  is  certainly  difficult  and  perhaps  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  state.  The  com- 
munity should  not  assume  the  administration 
of  all  industries,  but  should  leave  to  private 
enterprise  those  industries  which  can  be 
carried  on  better  by  private  enterprises;  by 
so  doing  it  will  secure  the  benefit  of  that  initia- 
tive which  individual  competition  stimulates.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  "the  conimunity  should 
assume  the  administration  of  those  industries, 
the  organization  and  uniform  direction  of 
which  are  important,  if  not  essential  to  its 
welfare  as  a  community  whenever  experience 
indicates  that  it  can  administer  those  indus- 
tries for  its  own  benefit  better  than  they  wfll 
be  administered  by  private  enterprise.  For 
example,  a  city  cannot  live  a  prosperous  life 
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without  a  well  organized  system  of  furnishing 
water  aiijd  light,  but  it  can  live  a  prosperous 
life  without  a  well  organised  system  of  furnish- 
ing meat  and  bread." 

Capitalism  then  is  not  to  be  done  away 
with  as  the  socialist  demand?,  but  is  to  be 
limited,  democratized,  refined,  regulated  by 
wise  laws,  and  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  Golden  Rule. 

*'The  final  industrial  solution/'  according 
to  this  author,  "is  to  be  sought  for  in  such  a 
development  of  human  character,  and  such  a 
development  of  industrial  conditions  founded 
thereon,  that  the  distinction  between  tool 
owners  and  tool  users  will  disappear.  The 
tool  users  themselves  become  the  tool  owners, 
the  laborers  will  themselves  become  the  cap- 
italists, and  in  so  far  as  there  are  still  capital- 
ists who  are  not  laborers,  the  conditions  of 
individual  industrialism  will  be  reversed. 
Under  individual  industrialism  labor  was  a 
commodity  which  the  capitalists  hired;  under 
democratic  industrialism  capital  will  be  a 
commodity  which  the  laborer  will  hire." 

Dr.  Abbott  is  always  clear,  and  sometimes 
logical.    This  is  one  of  his  best  books. 

Robert  £.  Bisbbe. 


Bassism  and  Monopoly,  By  Thomas^  Carl 
Spelling.  Cloth.  Pp.  SCO.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  the 
government-ownership  of  railroads  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  book  form.  The 
great  monopoly  is  that  of  transportation. 
Others  are  great  and  oppressive,  but  this  is 
the  worst  of  all,  the  most  fraught  with  menace 
to  the  Republic.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  all  the  statutory  powers  it 
needs  but  is  helpless  against  the  ruthless  and 
insolent  combination  of  capitalists  who  con- 
trol the  railroads.  No  rate  bill  that  can  be 
devised  by  Congress  will  amount  to  an}'thing 
except  to  delay  government  ownership-while 
its  ineffectiveness  is  being  demonstrated. 
This  may  take  fifteen  years.  The  purpose  of 
monopoly  is  extortion.  It  will  always  in- 
crease the  price  while  it  renders  inferior 
service.  Regulation  and  rate  fixing  by  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  failure.  The  only  remedy 
is  government-ownership.  This  will  improve 
the  service,  dethrone  the  boss,  give  business- 
men an  equal  chance,  decrease  the  cost  of 
travel,  make  life  safer,  and  add  to  the  public 
revenue.    A  saving  of  $45,000,000  a  year  can 


be  n«de  OB  canying  the  m»il»  alone.  This 
would  pay  interest  on  a  large  part  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  roads. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  claim  of  the  author. 
The  book  is  loaded  with  statistics,  legal  facts 
and  quotations.  He  shows  why  the  law 
cannot  reach  monopoly  as  organized  to-day, 
but  with  government-ownership  of  transporta- 
tion, with  the  removal  of  rebates,  protective 
tariffs  and  other  special  privileges  competition 
would  do  the  rest  and  the  monopoly  evil 
would  soon  disappear. 

But  just  how  far  the  monopoly  evil  would 
disappear  no  one  can  in  reality  say.  The 
radical  socialist  insists  that  the  entire  capi- 
talistic system  must  be  done  away  with,  that 
while  we  have  only  a  part  we  in  reality  have 
nothing.  The  Single  Taxer  pleads  against 
private-ownership  in  land.  The  exact  truth 
must  be  ascertained  by  experience.  Mean- 
while those  who  read  Mr.  Spelling's  book 
will  be  aroused  and  informed  if  not  abso- 
lutely convinced. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Saian  Sanderson.  By  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Cloth.  Pp.  400. 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  is  incomfiarably  the  best  romance 
that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  this  author. 
It  is  cleverly  conceived  and  well  executed. 
True,  the  author  lacks  the  genius  of  the 
novelists  of  first  rank, — the  power  to  make 
her  characters  at  all  times  seem  to  be  living, 
moving  human  beings  There  are  certain 
times  when  this  power  is  present,  but  at 
other  times  the  characters  are  not  so  convinc- 
ing as  one  could  wish;  but  the  author's 
thought,  the  construction  of  the  plot,  and  the 
weaving  into  the  story  of  certain  facts  that 
have  been  proved  to  be  possibilities  by  modem 
psychological  research,  show  much  skill  and 
a  remarkable  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

In  this  story,  Jessica,  the  heroine,  develops 
into  a  really  strong  and  convincing  character, 
and  in  lesser  degree  this  is  also  true  of  Satan 
Sanderson  and  Hugh  Stires.  The  novel 
opens  with  a  scene  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
invalid  named  Stires.  Besides  the  invalid, 
there  are  present  the  lawyer  who  has  drawn 
up  the  old  man's  will;  Jessica  Holme,  a 
blind  girl  who  is  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Mr.    Stires,    a    wonderfully    ^IVsA.    ^wss^a^^ 
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woman  whose  talent  for  sculpture  amounts 
almost  to  genius;  and  the  Rev.  Harry  Sander- 
son, the  eloquent  and  popular  young  rector 
of  St.  James  church.  The  will  is  being  read, 
and  it  appears  that  the  old  man  has  disin- 
herited his  son  Hugh,  transferring  the  fortune 
to  Jessica.  The  young  woman  remonstrates 
and  appeals  to  the  old  man  not  to  commit  the 
contemplated  act,  and  from  the  invalid  she 
turns  to  the  minister,  who  seconds  her  appeal. 
He  tells  the  old  man  that  Hugh,  who  startlingly 
resembles  Harry  in  outward  appearance  as 
frequently  to  have  been  taken  for  the  latter, 
and  who  was  called  Harry's  shadow  at  college, 
had  merely  followed  the  wild  lead  of  Harry 
himself,  who  in  the  university  was  known  as 
"Satan"  Sanderson  or  the  "Abbot  of  the 
Saints,"  he  being  the  ring-leader  in  wildness 
and  dissipation  of  a  fast  set.  Hugh  had 
imitated  the  stronger  man,  and  though 
Harry  had  reformed,  Hugh  had  steadily 
gone  down.  The  old  gentleman  refrains 
from  signing  the  will  for  a  time,  and  later 
Hugh  appears  on  the  scene.  Both  the  young 
men  fall  in  love  with  Jessica,  who  finally 
recovers  her  sight.  Hugh  wins  her  and  on 
the  wedding  day  the  father  disowns  Hugh, 
having  found  that  his  son  has  forged  his 
name  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Hugh  is 
driven  from  the  home,  and  the  elder  Stires 
takes  his  adopted  daughter  and  journeys  for 
a  time  in  foreign  lands.  Hugh  returns  to 
the  city  and  appeals  to  the  clergyman  to  help 
him  to  funds.  The  clergyman  hopes  to 
reform  him,  and  in  so  doing  resorts  to  a  des- 
perate expedient  that  leads  to  the  clergyman's 
undoing.  Then  comes  a  succession  of  excit- 
ing events  during  which  Sanderson  meets 
with  a  terrible  accident,  loses  his  memory 
and  is  taken  for  Hugh  Stires.  He  is  dis- 
covered by  Jessica,  who  imagines  he  is  her 
husband  and  in  manv  wavs  aids  him.  At 
length  she  reveals  to  him  the  supposed  fact 
that  she  is  his  wife.  The  joy  of  the  two 
lovers  is  short-lived.  The  real  Hugh  returns, 
but  finds  he  is  wanted  for  a  murder  he  has 
committed  and  escapes,  while  the  supposed 
Hugh  is  arrested.  The  trial  and  the  succes- 
sion of  rather  melodramatic  events  that 
crowd  upon  each  other,  and  which  are  often 
marked  by  improbability,  make  the  strongest 
part  of  the  romance  from  the  view-point  of 
character  studies.  The  story  closes  as  readers 
want  love  stories  to  end, — with  the  light  of 
dawning  day  succeeding  the  midnight  dark- 
ness that  has  enveloped  Sanderson  and  Jessica. 


Empire  Builders.  By  Franeb  Lynde.  Illus- 
trated, Cloth.  Pp.  S78.  Prtce,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Menill  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  romances  of  the 
year.  It  is  strong,  virile  and  convincing. 
The  characters  are  real  flesh  and  blood  crea- 
tions and  the  story  has  a  swing,  snap  and  go, 
characteristic  of  the  life  with  which  it  deals. 

The  hero,  Stuart  Ford,  is  an  ambitious 
young  railroad  man  who  battles  with  almost 
every  conceivable  obstacle.  He  is  opposed 
by  his  superior  officers,  some  of  whom  are 
capitalists;  others,  men  who  have  faith  in  the 
grafting  contingent.  He  confronts  timid  cap- 
ital when  daring  and  liberality  offer  the  only 
salvation  for  the  situation.  Secret  enemies 
are  at  work  in  his  own  camp.  Corrupt 
contractors  in  league  with  the  hostile  superior 
officers  hamper  him  and  finally  seek  to  murder 
him.  And  natural  obstructions  incident  to 
an  attempt  to  do  a  record  piece  of  raUroad 
building  over  a  barren  and  rugged  stretch  of 
Rocky  Mountain  territory,  are  some  of  the 
things  that  Stuart  Ford  has  to  deal  with. 
But  during  his  trip  East  he  has  met  this  fate 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  American  girl  who 
loves  the  modem  knight  of  the  rail  as  ardently 
as  did  the  grand  ladies  of  older  days  love  the 
daring  ones  who  went  forth  to  wrest  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Turk;  and  the 
influence  of  this  girl,  the  steadying  power  of 
her  steadfast  love,  and  the  help  of  her  brother, 
ever  loyal  to  Ford,  are  ever-present  helps 
and  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  most  crucial 
moments  of  the  battle. 

The  novel  abounds  in  stirring  incidents 
and  situations.  Sometimes  the  melodramatic 
element  dominates,  as  in  the  siege  of  the 
Nadia,  but  for  the  most  part  the  credulity  of 
the  reader  is  not  unduly  taxed. 


Successful  Teaching.  Fifteen  Studies  by 
Practical  Teachers,  Prize  Winners  in  the 
National  Educational  Contest  of  1905. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  M.  Green- 
wood. Cloth.  Pp.  200.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume 
are:  personality  as  a  factor  in  teaching;  the 
value  of  psychology  in  teaching;  how  best 
to  develop  character  in  children;  how  best 
to  gain  and  keep  control  of  pupils;  the  art  of 
story-telling  and  its  uses  in  the  school-room 
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advantages  of  memory  work;  nature  studies; 
the  place  of  biograph  in  general  education; 
and  how  to  teach  children  to  think.  All 
these  subjects  are  treated  entertainingly  and 
with  common-sense.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
small  books  on  education  that  has  come  to 
our  notice. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


Modem  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching.  By 
David  G.  Downey.  Cloth.  Pp.  184. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains. 

This  little  volume  contains  brief  and 
sympathetic  studies  of  the  lives  and  the 
message,  together  with  indications  of  the 
Christian  influence,  in  the  writings  of  three 
well-known  conscience  poets  of  our  time, — 
Edwin  Markham,  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
and  Eklward  Rowland  Sill.  The  writer  is  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  and  though  he  natur- 
ally gives  special  emphasis  to  the  religious 
side  of  his  subject's  message,  the  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  his  interpretation  of  the  message, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  Uberal  quotations 
from  their  writings,  are  marked  by  breadth  of 
spirit  and  fine  insight  or  ethical  perception. 

We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Downey  does  full 
justice  to  Edwin  Markham;  not  that  he 
criticizes  his  life  or  work  unfavorably,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  essential 
greatness  of  Markham  as  a  poet  and  his 
unique  and  preeminent  position  as  the  master 
living  poet  of  democracy. 

The  sketch  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and 
especially  the  study  of  Mr.  Gilder's  verse,  is 
charming. 

We  were,  however,  especially  pleased  with 
the  consideration  given  by  the  author  to  the 
poetry  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  one  of 
America's  fine  conscience  poets  who  left  us 
all  too  soon  and  whose  work  is  too  little 
known  to  the  public. 

The  volume  is  written  in  simple  language, 
intended  as  a  message  to  Christian  people, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring. 
We  think  the  author,  especially  in  his  closing 
pages  on  "The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual," 
falls  into  an  error  which  is  common  to  many 
clergymen  and  public  teachers  and  writers, — 
that  of  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the  op- 
timistic signs  of  the  times  and  ignoring  the 
sinister  and  ominous  evils  that  strike  at  the 
heart  of  free  institutions,   pure  government 


and  Christian  civilization.  In  all  ages  the 
cry  of  easy-going  conventionalism  has  been, 
"Prophecy  to  us  smooth  things!"  and  he 
who  glosses  over  or  ignores  evils  that  strike 
at  the  heart  of  individual  rectitude  or  national 
health  has  little  to  fear  from  the  powers  that 
be.  The  forces  that  make  for  egoism  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  prophet  who  denounces 
evil  in  a  general  way  while  striving  to  make 
the  people  see  that  all  is  well  and  that  there  is 
no  need  of  earnest,  persistent  agitation  to 
correct  specific  evils  of  the  time  and  place. 
But  the  man  who,  like  Nathan,  faces  the 
sinning  Davids  in  high  places  and  says  to 
each:  "Thou  art  the  man'*;  the  man  who 
shows  just  how  injustice  is  working  the  im- 
poverishment of  bread-winners  and  the  en- 
richment of  an  ever-narrowing  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth;  the  man  who  shows  how 
the  attempt  to  centralize  power  in  irrespon- 
sible individuals  or  to  invest  office  with  a 
power  from  which  there  is  no  a[)peal,  no 
matter  how  unjust  or  despotic  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  free 
government;  the  man  who  shows  the  essen- 
tial criminality  of  war  and  the  barbarism  of 
a  social  order  that  permits  child  slavery — 
that  man  is  sure  to  be  denounced  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  assailed.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  condition  many  earnest  men  become 
timid.  They  go  so  far,  and  then  pause. 
They  strive  to  quiet  their  consciences  by  in- 
dulging in  ghttering  generalities  and  by 
placing  special  emphasis  on  the  good  that  is 
present.  Now  the  result  is  that  they  drug 
the  conscience  of  the  reader  when  it  should 
be  aroused,  and  what  is  equally  unfortunate, 
they  confuse  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
fundamentals  of  right  and  wrong,  of  democ- 
racy and  class-rule,  of  justice  and  injustice. 

We  believe  most  profoundly  that  ultimately 
the  right  will  win,  but  we  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  unless  each  man  earnestly 
agitates  and  does  the  duty  that  lies  nearest 
him,  as  did  the  olden  prophets  and  the 
Great  Nazarene,  the  night  of  reaction,  mili- 
tarism and  commercial  materialism  will  be 
prolonged  and  dark  and  terrible  da3rs  will 
come  ere  the  people  come  into  the  kingdom 
of  justice  and  equity;  while  if  we  all  unite  in 
a  determined  educational  agitation  and  daunt- 
lessly  persist  in  battling  for  the  fundamentals 
of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity,  progress 
will  be  achieved  without  the  shock  of  force 
and  at  an  early  day. 
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The  Minislry  of  Beauty.  By  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham.  Art  Boards.  Printed  on  deckel- 
edged  paper.  Pp.  180.  San  Francisco: 
Paul  Elder  &  Company. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet,  the  brain  of  an  ethical  phil- 
osopher and  a  felicity  of  expression  that 
invests  his  writing  with  peculiar  charm. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  one  thus  gifted  naturally  becomes  of  special 
interest  and  value.  The  author  is  a  tether 
who  possesses  the  seeing  eye  of  the  poet, 
which  enables  him  to  lure  the  reader,  even 
though  he  be  somewhat  careless  of  the  graver 
things  of  life,  from  page  to  page,  suggesting 
a  world  of  truth  vital  in  its  influence  on  life, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  charm  the  imagination. 
For  here  is  a  wealth  of  imagery  which  robs 
the  lessons  of  didactic  suggestion,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  reader's  eye  will  be  trained  to 
see,  his  ear  to  hear  and  his  brain  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  beauty  the  harmony,  and  the 
ever-recurring  miracle  of  nature. 

The  work  contains  thirteen  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  such  subjects  as 
"Beauty,"  "Life,"  "Religion,"  "PhUosophy," 
"The  World-Message,"  "The  Tendency  to 
Good,"  "Work,"  "Health,"  "Happiness," 
"The  Teacher,"  "The  Preacher,"  and  "The 
Poet." 

The  author  is  an  optimist, — a  sane,  prac- 
tical, normal  optimist,  and  the  wine  of  good 
cheer  and  the  inspiration  to  faith,  hope  and 
love  are  found  in  generous  measure.  It  is  a 
volume  that  will  radiate  a  helpful  influence 
while  wonderfully  adding  to  the  vital  culture 
of  the  reader  and  increasing  his  happiness 
by  making  him  see  and  appreciate  new  beauties 
and  wonders  all  around  him — beauties  and 
wonders  that  unhappily  few  persons  have  more 
than  dimly  recognized.  We  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  this  book  to  our  readers,  as  it 
is  one  that  is  worthy  a  place  in  a  well-chosen 
library  of  helpful  and  inspiring  works. 


Bieocialitm,  By  Oliver  Trowbridge.  Cloth. 
Pp.  428.  New  York:  Moody  Publishing 
Company. 

To  THE  world  have  been  offered  many 
remedies  for  the  economic  evils  of  the 
established  order.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  more  money 
was  the  only  thing  needed.  Give  the  country 
more  money  and  all  monopolies  would  be 
dissolved  and  economic  troubles  would  fade 


like  the  shadows  oi  m§^  before  the  rising 
sun.  More  mon^  came,- and  with  it  mmt 
monopoly,  more  oppression,  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  wages  and  the  eost  of  living. 
The  trouble  was  then  chai^ged  to  the  protective 
tariff  and  to  discriminations  in  tiansportatioii, 
and  the  cry  for  the  government  of  railroads 
with  free  trade  is  now  in  the  air.  That  this 
will  certainly  make  things  right  is  the  claim 
of  many  able  thinkers.  Others  demand  a 
single  tax  on  land,  with  the  abolition  of 
public  franchises,  a  kind  of  .semi-socialism. 
Meanwhile  the  omnisocialist  smiles  and  says, 
"You  may  try  all  these,  but  so  long  as  the 
profit  system  exists,  even  in  part,  it  will 
endanger  the  whole  economic  structure.  In 
the  meantime  many  thoughtful  economic 
writers  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  between  public  and  private-ownership 
and  industry.  Experience  alone  must  be 
our  guide,  and  time,  perhaps  generations, 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  points 
through  which  this  line  must  run. 

One  fact,  however,  in  this  connection  should 
be  noted.  All  writers  whose  opinion  is  worth 
anything,  that  is,  all  who  are  not  manifestly 
hired  by  the  capitalistic  powers  to  write  things 
which  they  know  are  not  true,  all  independent, 
earnest  seekers  after  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
agree  on  certain  phases  of  the  problem  and 
its  solution.  There  is  enough  in  the  work! 
for  all,  but  there  is  great  inequality  and 
injustice  in  its  distribution.  The  problem, 
then,  is  a  problem  of  state;  of,  not  merely 
more  laws,  but  of  enlarged  state  functions. 
The  solution  is  to  be  found  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  socialism.  Just  where  is  the 
question. 

At  last  we  have  an  exact  scientific  solution 
of  this  problem  in  this  book  entitled  BieocUd' 
ism.  It  is  clear,  original  and  consistent,  and 
yet  difficult.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
introduction  of  so  many  new  terms  and  defini- 
tions. In  fact,  the  very  purpose  of  the  book 
is  in  danger  of  being  defeated  thereby.  The 
world  is  impatient  with  being  forced  to  learn 
so  many  new  things  in  order  to  understand  a 
writer's  meaning.  The  author  talks  of  utility 
and  disutility,  of  the  marginal  labor-form,  of 
differential  values,  of  credit  forms  and  land 
forms,  of  the  dollar  vereus  the  dollar,  of  value 
and  disvalue,  and  many  other  things  repre- 
senting minute  shades  of  meaning,  all  of 
which  seem  correct  in  themseves,  but  which 
the  world  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  not 
taking  time  to  learn. 
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Even  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  **bisocialism'* 
is  difficult  to  grasp  as  the  author  uses  it. 
Semi^socialism  would  seem  to  fit  the  case 
better.  From  his  definition  of  omnisocialism 
he  certainly  cannot  mean  by  bisocialism  a 
double  socialism,  but  rather  a  half-socialism. 
However,  the  main  thing  is  not  in  the  term, 
but  the  thought,  and  the  author's  thought  is 
grasped  when  it  is  seen  what  this  bisocialism 
is  supposed  to  do.  Here  is  the  program; 
"It  will  destroy  all  monopoly  values;  socialize 
all  ground  values  and  all  public  utility  franchise 
values:  individualize  all  labor  values  and  all 
capital  values,  and  it  will  create  and  maintain 
an  economic  system  which  will  permit  the 
fullest  cooperation  in  industry  and  the  freest 
competition  in  exchange."  In  other  words, 
there  are  five  differential  values  of  product,  a 
labor  differential,  a  land  differential,  a  capital 
differential  a  franchise  differential,  and  a 
monopoly  differential.  These  five  differentials 
are  the  only  ones  which  it  is  possible  to  create 
or  acquire  under  any  economic  system  what- 
ever. In  the  established  order  all  these 
differentials  exist  and  all  are  left  practically 
to  private-ownership.  Omnisocialism  would 
socialize  them  all.  Bisocialism  would  destroy 
one,  socialize  two;  hence  the  name,  and  leave 
two  entirelv  to  the  individual.  This  is  the 
true,  just  and  eternal  remedy  for  all  the 
economic  evils  of  the  established  order. 
Scientifically  it  seems  correct.  The  only 
question  is,  will  it  work  ? 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


Panama^  The  Isthmus  and  Canal.  By  C.  H. 
Forbes-Lindsey.  Cloth.  Pp.  368.  Phila- 
delphia :  The  John  C.  Winston  Company, 

Mr.  Forbes-Lindsey  is  the  author  of 
India,  Past  and  Present;  The  Philippines 
Under  Spanish  and  American  Ride:  and 
America* s  Insular  Possessions.  In  this  vol- 
ume he  discusses  canals  in  general,  gives  the 
history  of  canal  construction,  sets  forth  their 
commercial  value,  and  gives  many  interesting 
facts  about  countries  which  have  been  bene- 
fited by  these  artificial  water-ways.  With 
particular  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
he  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  Isthmus 
since  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  speaks  of 
the  search  for  a  strait  across  it,  tells  of  the 
earlv  dreams  of  a  canal,  discusses  the  Nica- 
ragua  route,  and  then  adds  the  history  of  the 
attempt  to  dig  the  canal  now  under  construc- 
tion.    That  part  of  the  history  which  treats 


of  De  Lesseps  and  his  disastrous  faOure  is 
especially  interesting.  Scarcely  less  so  is 
the  history  of  the  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  the  final  adoption  of  the  Panama  route, 
the  Panama  revolution,  the  adoption  of  plans 
for  resuxning  the  work,  and  the  progress  up  to 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  book. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  opening  of  the 
new  gateway  to  the  Pacific  will  give  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  industries  of  the 
South.  Its  raw  cotton,  the  products  of  its 
mills,  its  coal  and  iron,  will  find  an  enlarged 
market  under  much  more  favorable  freight 
conditions.  It  will  also  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  our  Pacific  states  in  affording  them  in- 
creased facilities  for  shipping  lumber,  fruit 
and  fish  to  the  eastern  market.  The  book  is 
optimistic,  the  author  evidently  believing  in 
our  ability  to  dig  the  canal  and  make  it  a 
great  source  of  commercial  strength  to  our- 
selves and  a  blessing  to  mankind  in  general. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


The  Pure  Oold  of  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture. By  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Cloth. 
Pp.  40.  Price,  75  cents  net.  New  York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Company. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  misleading.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  author  in 
sweeping  the  field  of  nineteenth  century 
literature,  would  touch  upon  the  writings  of 
masters  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of 
Britain.  Especially  is  it  surprising  to  find  a 
professor  in  an  American  university  ignoring 
his  own  land  when  writing  of  a  period  that 
produced  men  like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Titles  so  misleading  are  unfortunate  for  the 
author,  as  they  are  unfair  to  the  reader,  for 
they  naturally  tend  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  writer. 

Aside  from  this  criticism,  however,  this 
little  work  merits  strong  words  of  praise. 
In  it  Professor  Phelps  has  given  brief  but  on 
the  whole  discriminating  appreciations  of 
those  whom  he  considers  to  be  the  masters  of 
nineteenth  century  literature  in  the  British 
Isles.  He  is  especially  happy  in  his  character- 
ization of  the  poets.  Here  we  have  Keast, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Byron,  Shelley  and 
Tennyson  described  in  an  admirable  manner, 
the  appreciation  of  Browning  being  particu- 
larly fine.  When  he  comes  to  consider  and 
grade  the  prose  writers  he  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory,  from  out  ^\wV-Qk\-NSe« .  '^iC^^ 
the  work  Va  on  ^e  ^\vc\^  «^^  <iT.^jfc^>C\RrKs5^ 
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fine  brief  appreciation  of  the  chief  British 
crintributors  to  the  literature  of  permanent 
value  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Morning.  A  Volume  of  Miscellaneous  Verse. 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Cloth.  Pp. 
162.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Oimpany. 

TriiH  is  a  volume  of  verse  made  up  largely 
of  [loems  written  for  special  occasions. 
Many  of  them  are  personal  in  character, 
that  on  Longfellow  being  one  of  the  best. 
The  lines  entitled  "The  Quest  of  the  Fathers," 
from  which  we  take  the  foUowing  stanzas, 
are  among  the  best  verse  in  the  work,  which 
is  marked  by  great  variety  in  its  content 
matter: 


** 


tt 


What  were  our  Forefathers  trjring  to  find 

When  thev  weighed  anchor,  that  desperate  hour 
They  tumea  from  home,  and  the  warning  wind 

&ghed  in  the  sails  of  the  old  Mayflower  ? 
What  sought  they  that  oould  compensate 

Their  hearts  for  the  loved  ones  left  behind — 
The  household  group  at  the  glowing  grate? — 

What  were  our  Forefathers  trying  to  find  ? 

Faces  pallid,  but  sternly  set. 

Lips  locked  close,  as  in  voiceless  prayer. 
And  eyes  with  never  a  teardrop  wet — 

Even  the  tenderest  woman's  there! 
But  O  the  light  from  the  soul  within. 

As  each  spake  each  with  a  flashing  mind — 
As  the  lightning  speaks  to  its  kith  and  kin 

What  were  our  Forefathers  trying  to  find  ? 


'*And  yet,  befriended  in  some  strange  wise. 

They  grcped  their  way  in  the  storm  and  stress 
Through  wnicfa — though  their  look  found  not  the 
skies — 
The  Lord's  look  found  them  nevertheless — 
Found  them,  yea,  in  their  piteous  lot. 

As  they  in  uieir  faith  from  the  first  divined — 
Found  them,  and  favored  them — too.    But  ^riuit — 
What  were  our  Forefathers  trying  to  find  ? 

"Numb  and  agasp,  with  the  frost  for  breath, 

They  came  on  a  frozen  shore,  at  last. 
As  bleak  and  drear  as  the  coasts  of  death, — 

And  yet  their  psalm  o'er  the  wintry  blast 
Banff  ^lad  as  though  't  were  the  chiming  mirth 

Of  jubilant  chiloren  landing  there — 
Until  o'er  all  of  the  icy  earth 

The  snows  seemed  warm,  as  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

"For  lo!  they  were  close  on  the  trail  they  sought: — 

In  the  sacred  soil  of  the  rights  of  men 
They  marked  where  the  Master-hand  had  wrought; 

And  there  they  garnered  and  sowed  again. — 
Their  land — then  oura^  as  to-day  it  is, 

With  its  flag  of  heaven's  own  light  designed. 
And  God's  vast  love  o'er  all.  .  .  .  And  tht8 

Is  what  our  Forefathers  were  tr3ring  to  find.' 


Under  the  heading  of  '^Imitatioiis'*  there 
are  some  dever  lines.  'Rie  PoQowiii^  ex- 
ample entitled  "El  Uncle  Remus  Please  Ter 
"Scusen  Me,**  is  espedally  good: 

'D^  wunce  wus  er  time  wUdi  I  gwinler  tell  yea 

An*  it 's  easy  ter  believe  it  sfaoly  es  it  is  ter  doubt 

it  — 
So  des  you  pick  yer  'rutbers'  wfaibe  I  teU  how  ole 

Br'er  Babbit 
Wunce  know  de  time  when  he  git  de  ^ghtin*  habit. 
Co'se  he  ain't  no  brageer,  des  anrqipin^ui*  a-rario' 
An'  aKlarin*  aD  de^eestus  an'  a-des  a-douUe- 

darin' 
Sich  ez  Mr.  Jonus  Lion,  er  Sir  Mr.  Twister  Ta«r, 
Er    Sister    Hisstopottomus,    er    A'nt    Fergmny 

Ja'gger 
Yit,  (te  de  same,  he  layin*  low  an'  know  he  got  de 

musde 
What  sho'  ter  s'prise  mos'  any  size  what  crowd  'im 

fer  a  tussle. — 
But  speshuUy  he  'spise  de  Dawg,  an'  s^t  *er  one 

des  make  im 
Fergit  hisse'f  an'  run  'em  down  an'  irrab  *em  up 

an'  shake  'em  —  ^  ^ 

An'  mo*  'n  dat,  ef  't  wuz  n't  fer  de  Dawff-law  den 

acm  It, 
He  M  des  a-kilt  off  ev'y  Dawg  dat 's  chasin*  him 
dis  minute  " 

The  work  as  a  whole,  however,  is  far 
inferior  to  most  of  Mr.  Riley's  books,  and  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  poet  publishing 
many  lines  found  in  these  pages,  which, 
however  apt  and  pleasing  for  some  special 
assemblage  that  probably  called  them  forth, 
have  no  permanent  value  and  are  not  really 
worthy  of  publication. 


The  Best  Man.  By  Harold  MacGrath.  D- 
lustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  208.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

All  of  Harold  Macgrath's  stories  may  be 
fitly  described  as  light,  bright  and  entertaining. 
For  those  who  wish  pleasantly  to  while  away 
the  time  without  being  compelled  to  think 
seriously,  his  tales  will  prove  attractive.  He 
seldom  indulges  in  serious  writing,  but  in  the 
present  volume  there  are  some  things  that 
are  calculated  to  make  one  think.  Hie 
volume  contains  three  short,  pleasing  tales 
that  deal  with  the  old,  old  story  and  all  end 
much  as  the  reader  would  desire.  We  do 
not  think  the  volume  equal  to  The  Mem  on 
the  BoXy  but  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  Enchant 
menty  Mr.  MacGrath 's  previously  published 
volume  of  short  stories. 
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Poor  Richard  Jr. ^9  Almanac, 

Good  Stories  From  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 

The    Bachelor*s    Guide    to    Matrimony.     By 
Reginald  Wright  KaufTman. 

Thro*  the  Rye.     By  Herman  Lee  Meader. 
Illuminated  boards.     Price,  50  cents  each. 
Philadelphia:   Henry  Altemus  Company. 

Of  these  little  works  the  first  two,  Poor 
Richard  Jr.*s  Almanac  and  Good  Stories  from 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  are  exceptionally 
bright,  entertaining  and  wholesome,  and  they 
are  often  helpfully  suggestive.  Of  The 
Bachelor*s  Guide  to  Matrimony  it  can  be  said 
to  be  a  clever  work,  full  of  witty  and  well- 
turned  observations,  but  it  is  distinctly  light 


and  frivolous.  The  atmosphere  is  not  morally 
stimulating;  rather  the  reverse,  from  the 
tendency  to  make  light  of  those  things  that 
should  be  ever  regarded  as  most  sacred  in 
life's  relations.  .The  fourth  volume.  Thro' 
the  Rye,  we  cannot  recommend  to  any  class 
of  readers,  for  the  reason  that  the  atmosphere 
is  distinctly  unhealthy.  It  reeks  with  the 
world  of  "wine  ,women  and  song" — the  world 
in  which  all  that  is  divine  and  noble  in  life  is 
pushed  aside  for  sensuous  gratifications  that 
press  downward  and  that  end  in  sorrow  and 
bitterness,  and  which  at  best  is  a  counterfeit 
world  where  every  so-called  pleasure  con- 
tains a  sting  and  poisons  the  soul,  and  where- 
every  joy  is  as  essentially  ephemeral  as  the 
fleeting  days. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  FEDERAL  JUDGES: 
No  more  timely  or  important  paper  has  ap- 
potfed  in  an  American  periodical  during  the 
present  year  than  the  powerful  and  statesnumlike 
contribution  by  the  Honorable  Walter  Clark, 
LL.D.,  Chief  «fustice  of  North  Carolina,  which  we 
publish  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  dealing  with 
ffovemment  by  Federal  judges.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North  Carolina  for 
manv  years.  When  the  people  demanded  that  he 
be  dected  to  this  most  important  oflSce  within  the 
fftft  of  the  state,  because  of  his  able  rulincs  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  administerea  his  hish 
trust  as  Associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Bendi, 
the  tobacco  trust  and  the  railroad  corporations, 
who  had  found  that  in  this  statesman  oi  the  old- 
time  order,  this  man  of  the  Washington  and 
Jefferson  spirit,  there  was  a  public  servant  who 
could  not  be  seduced,  sought  to  defeat  him.  Judjge 
Clark,  however,  was  elected  by  the  largest  majonty 
ever  accorded  to  a  public  servant  in  the  state.  He 
is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  South  and  a  man 
whose  ruling  have  been  marked  by  an  eminent 
degree  of  fauness  and  justice.  The  present  con- 
tribution is  bound  to  attract  general  attention  and 
occasion  much  comment.  To  the  upholders  of 
class-rule,  the  reactionaries  and  the  enemies  of  free 
institutions  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  eactremely 
distasteful,  as  it  so  clearly  exposes  the  untenable 
character  of  their  pc^tion;  while  to  the  friends  of 
a  democratic  republic  it  will  be  a  clarion  call  to 
dutv, — ^a  call  to  cast  aside  their  indifference,  dose 
ranks  and  rally  to  the  defence  of  fundamental  and 
vital  popular  rights  that  are  bcang  placed  in  deadly 
pail  DV  class  mterests  operating^  through  mon^- 
oontrolled  machines  ana  reactionary  statesmen 
Tidio  while  professing  fidelity  to  free  institutkma 


are  secretly  striving  to  foster  a  condition  that  would 
make  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth,  the  polit- 
ical boss,  the  money-controlled  machine,  ana  the 
politicians  that  serve  the  interests  the  masters  of 
American  political  institutions.  No  more  iinportant 
paper  has  appeared  this  autumn  than  Judge  Mark's 
able  contribution  to  this  issue. 


MunUdmd  Art  in  Southern  Cities:  In  this  issue 
we  publish  a  beautifuUy  illustrated  paper  on  New 
Orleans,  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Gtboroe  Whar- 
ton Jameb,  who  acting  as  special  commissioner 
for  The  Arena  recently  made  a  careful  study  of 
several  typical  southern  cities  for  the  present  series 
of  pi^jers.  This  is  the  opening  contribution  of  Mr. 
Jameb'  articles  on  municipal  art  in  southern  cities 
and  it  will  be  followed  by  other  contributions  on 
Galveston,  Houston  and  San  Antonio.  The 
series  will  be  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  the  vital  literature  rdating  to  modem  munici- 
palities. 

Politioal  Economy  and  PreserUrDay  Civilization: 
A  Criticism:  We  aesire  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  William  Jackson  Armstrong's 
brilliant  paper  on  political  economy,  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  author  of 
Heroes  of  Defeat  and  has  for  many  years  been  a 
prominent  figure  both  in  political  and  literary 
circles.  He  is  a  bold,  incisive  thinker,  a  brilliant 
orator  and  a  man  absolutely  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  the  rights  of  man.  Seldom  has  the 
essentially  vicious  cnaracter  of  the  laissez  faire 
theory  been  so  clearly  exposed  as  in  this  though- 
compelling  contribubon.  The  people  ha.^^  "^is^ 
over-lone.    Tba   cskda   <A   \«stf*2»K:^  \yM*^  \aR* 
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the  interests  of  all  the  people.  This  faihire  has 
enabled  the  shrewd,  cuxming,  unscrupulous,  dariog 
and  mast^ul  few  in  our  great  Repuolic  to  become 
as  much  the  masters  of  the  manv  as  the  Crown  and 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  are  of  the  people  in  lim- 
ited monarchies.  Popular  ^vemment  in  America 
has  in  many  instances  in  city,  state,  and  at  times 
in  the  nation,  ceased  to  be  truly  representative  of 
the  people  and  is  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
periods  of  general  exposure  and  public  indignation, 
more  responsive  to  privileged  wealth  and  monopoly 
interests  than  to  the  interests  of  the  millions.  This 
condition  can  only  be  overcome  by  practical  meas- 
ures which  will  insure  to  the  people  a  reallj^  repre- 
sentative government — ^measures  like  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  the  right  of  recall,  which  have  in 
every  instance  where  they  have  been  introduced 
resulted  in  a  truly  representative  government  in 
place  of  misrepresentative  rule. 

New  Zealand:  A  New  Democracy:  The 
Arena  is,  we  believe,  presenting  more  vitally 
constructive  papers  from  authoritative  writers 
dealing  with  popular  government  in  a  practical 
way  and  illustrated  by  experiments  that  have 
proved  successful,  than  any  other  American  review 
or  magazine.  In  this  issue  we  present  another 
contribution  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown,  dealing  with 
practical  democratic  advance  as  seen  in  the  dominion 
of  New  Zealand.  This  clear,  lucid  and  inspiring 
paper  is  not  the  theory  of  a  visionary  or  the  utter- 
ance of  some  one  who  writes  of  matters  about  which 
he  has  no  personal  knowledge;  for  the  author's 
present  contribution  is  the  fruit  of  a  personal  visit 
to  New  Zealand,  during  which  he  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  actual  woricings  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  therefore  speaks  from  knowledge  and 
his  i>aper  will  appeal  to  all  earnest  men  and  women 
who  think  for  tnemselves. 


The  Federation  of  the  World:  In  Th^  Federation 
of  the  World,  by  Walter  Bartnjttt,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  our  readers  will  find  a  broad,  statesmanlike 
paper  in  which  the  author  shows  how  mightv  forces 
are  rapidly  making  for  world  federation.  His  own 
position  is  that  of  an  enlightened  statesman  who 
nas  thought  deeply  upon  the  great  subject  which 
he  discusses.  He  holds  that  tne  true  function  of 
government  is  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
all  classes:  that  the  great  enlightenment  of  the 
people  of  all  lands  must  ultimately  result  in  the 
greater  stability  of  government;  that  the  principle 
of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  is  becoming  universal:  and  that  the 
nations  are  beginning  to  realisse  the  self-interest 
that  lies  in  co<>peration;  while  in  the  various  move- 
ments already  inaugurated  which  look  toward 
world  union  along  various  lines,  we  have  a  warrant 
for  believing  that  **in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we 
shall  see  the  shaping  of  a  true  world-movement  .  .  • 
toward  the  effectuation  of  an  international  under- 
standing emlxxlied  in  a  permanent  institution  of 
universal  scope.**  The  paper  is  one  that  should 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  humanity 
and  human  progress. 

An  Impressionist  on  the  Photogra'phic  Art:    In 
^hiq  issue  we  give  a  finely  illustrated  interview  with 
^AUL  FouRNiER  on  the  photographer's  art  aa 


conceived    by    the    impressioiustic     artist.     Mr. 
FouRNiER,  though  one  ot  the  youngest  of  the  well 
known  impressionistic  p»hotographers,  has  won  an 
enviable  place  among  his  brothers  who  seek,  in  so 
far  as  possible  to  eaten  nature  in  her  varying  moods 
and  wno,  when  they  faO  in  tiieir  efforts  to  surprise 
the  ereat  Mother,  strive  to  succeed  by  maaipulation 
of  puites  and  mechanical  efforts,  so  to  imitate  her  as 
to  achieve  their  desired  ends.    The  photograph  of 
Horace  Traubel  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of 
work  of  its  special  kind,  as  are  some  of  the  land- 
scapes. 

Stevenson  m  San  Francisco:  Our  readers  will 
enjoy  the  bright  and  interesting  sketch  of  Robert 
Louis  Stev^^son  in  San  Francisco,  by  Julia 
Scorrr  Vrooman.  There  is  a  particular  interest 
and  charm  attaching  to  almost  everything  relatinff 
to  the  life  and  thought  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mrs.  Vrooman,  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
great  English  author,  is  able  to  invest  with  special 
charm  any  pen-picture  of  this  great  man. 


iff.  Shibley*s  Paper:  We  call  special  attention 
to  the  excellent  short  paper  bv  George  H.  Shiblet, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  for  People's 
Rule,  in  which  he  so  admirably  exposes  the  shallow 
pretenses  and  thoroughly  unrepublican  attitude  of 
Secretary  Taft  and  Senator  Lodge  in  regard  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  popular  government 
and  the  necessary  and  practical  measures  which 
the  people  are  everywhere  taking  to  wrest  the  gor-  • 
emment  from  the  control  of  the  oorrupt  bosses  and  * 
money-controlled  machines,  which  have  <lefeated 
the  ends  of  popular  government  in  the  interests  of 
the  feudalism  of  privneged  wealth. 


The  Idealism  of  Kant:  Readers  of  The  Arena 
who  followed  with  interest  Judge  Joneb'  deeply 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  idealism  of  Plato  and 
Kant  in  the  October  Arena  will  find  the  paper 
which  we  publish  this  month  from  the  sdiolariy 
pen  of  Judge  Jones  even  more  striking  and  inter- 
esting than  the  fonner  contribution.  In  it  the 
author  in  a  remarkably  lucid  manner  shows  the 
extremely  radical  stand  taken  by  the  most  profound 
of  all  Grerman  transcendental  philosophers  in  regard 
to  the  creation  and  laws  governing  the  physical 


universe. 


DanieVs  Vision:  In  this  issue  we  give  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  paper  by  George  Millen 
Jarvis  on  DanieVs  Vision.  While  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  the  author 
in  his  unique  interpretation  of  this  passage,  it  will 
doubtless  serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating thought  and  inquiry.  The  author  has  spent 
many  years  of  p>atient  study  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  his  printea  works  as 
well  as  in  this  paper  he  gives  the  fruit  of  his  con- 
clusions,— what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  truth 
that  explains  passages  that  long  perplexed  him  as 
being  hidden  and  unintelligible.  And  as  progress 
waits  on  the  hospitable  attitude  of  the  human 
mind  to  any  thoughts  that  are  the  fruit  of  long 
meditation,  it  seemed  but  right  to  give  a  hearing 
to  these  conclusions  which  represent  the  fruit  of  so 
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We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  possessed  by  Uiem  ; 
They  master  ta  and  force  us  into  the  arena  ^ 
Where,  tike  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them. — Heine. 
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^ HE  OLD-TIME  truism,  that  the 
dream  of  yesterday  is  the  reality 
o-day,  was  never  so  strikingly  illus- 
ed  as  in  our  own  age.  The  nine- 
ith  century  was  the  wizard  era  of 
Telous  surprises  and  transformations. 

one  period  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
1  civilization  can  compare  with  it, 
that  was  the  wonderful  dawning 
3  of  what  we  call  Modern  times, 
n  through  Gutenberg's  invention, 
ks  were  for  the  first  time  being  printed 
1  movable  type,  tlius  ushering  in  tlie 
of  general  enlightenment;  when  Italy 

blossoming  with  the  greatest  art  the 
;  have  beheld;  when  north  of  the 
5  the  New  Learning  was  quickening 
intellectual  impulses  and  the  Reform- 
n  was  arousing  the  moral  idealism 
nen  and  nations;  w^hen  Spain  and 
tugal  were  being  intoxicated  with 
wonder  tales  of  the  ocean  pioneers; 
Columbus  returning  from  the  dis- 
;ry  of  the  New  World;  of  Vasco  da 
oa,  who  had  found  the  ocean  high- 

to  the  Indies  and  returned   laden 


with  gems,  precious  stones  and  fabrics 
of  marvelous  beauty;  and  of  the  sailors 
of  Magellan's  ships,  that  had  belted 
the  world,  returning  to  tell  of  far-away 
lands  inhabited  by  red,  brown,  black 
and  yellow  men. 

The  first  century  of  Modern  Times 
was  a  rebirth  and  a  reawakening,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  in  another  way 
was  quite  as  wonderful,  quite  as  fecund 
and  germinal  in  character  and  results. 
There  were  no  material  continents  to 
be  discovered,  but  science,  discovery 
and  invention  found  the  key  to  Nature's 
age-long  secrets, — found  and  used  the 
key  so  that  the  subtle  forces  of  the 
universe  have  been  made  the  docile 
servants  of  man,  working  transforma- 
tions and  revolutions  quite  as  great  as 
those  that  marked  the  epoch  in  which 
Copernicus  gave  to  civilization  a  new 
heaven,  Columbus  a  New  World,  and 
in  w^hich  Gutenberg  became  the  dis- 
penser of  the  light  of  knowledge  for  the 
millions. 

During  the  tvm^V^fcw^  ^^xCeax^  ^^o^^n:- 

cal  science  \ias  XxvTwe^  v^^  ^^"^"^  ^^ 
of  God^ap-**^  '^' 


A,    ^»  ^"^-v 
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the  story  of  life's  adviuice  writ  in  stone 
and  imbedded  in  strata.  It  has  scanned 
the  starry  ether,  inarvelously  extendinj; 
our  knowledge  of  the  worlds  above.  It 
has  weighed  the  spheres  and  measured 
the  distances  from  star  lo  .star,  unfolding 
a  new  world  of  knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  universe  that  surround.s  this  liny 
speck  we  call  the  world. 

Tlie  revelations  of  chemistry  have 
been  a  veritable  fairy  taie,  fascinating, 
won<lerfvil,  even  almost  incredible  in 
the  marvels  that  through  its  revelations 
have  been  given  to  the  world ;  while  the 
discovery  and  utilization  of  the  subtle 
or  hidden  forces  and  wealth  of  Nature 
have  wrought  a  transforniation  scene 
before  the  vision  of  the  age,  bringing 
remote  regions  into  liailing  distance, 
binding  continents  together  aiw\  cstab- 
lishlnir  mi;mnl<>  pplntlnn-j  nnd  'inVereowTse 


tionizing  conditions  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  advance  made  all  along  the  line 
un<Icr  the  segis  of  inventive  discovery  is 
well  illu-strated  in  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  lighting  of  cities  and 
the  homes  of  the  people.  First  the 
torch,  the  rush-light,  the  candle;  later 
petroleum  with  its  more  brilliant  light, 
followed  by  gas,  a  distinct  improve- 
ment, which  in  turn  pales  before  the 
brighter  illuminant,  electricity. 


Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  wide  field  of 
utilitarian  and  material  activity  ban 
greater  or  more  potentially  beneficent 
achievements  been  wrou^t  than  in  the 
domain  of  electricity.  We  are  all  more 
or  less   familiar  with   its   multitudinooi 
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important  factor  and 
for  the  progressive 
members  of  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  frater- 
nity its  office  appli- 
ances have  already 
served  to  materially 
reduce  drudgery  and 
otherwise  assist  the 
worker  while  giving 
him  more  time  to 
achieve  lietter  results 
than  would  otherwise 
be  passible.  In  the 
factory,  the  general 
office  and  the  home 
i\s  spheres  of  useful- 
ness have  extended  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years 
that  few  persons  not 
actively  engaged  in  its 
manu  factureareaware 
of  the  scope  and  vari- 
iety  of  service  now 
possible  of  realization 
in  these  haunts  of 
labor  and  of  life. 

The  electric  age  has 
dawned.  Its  potenti- 
alities have  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated.  All 
that  now  remains  is 
to  cheapen  its  production  so  that  it  can  be  lightened  public  spirit  the  [woplc  will 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  millions,  enjoy  in  the  liome  the  wonderful  blessings 
and  to  quicken  and  develop  the  civic  of  electricity.  Of  this  he  who  is  ac- 
and  humanitarian  spirit  in  man  and  quainted  with  the  history  of  inventions 
society  so  Uiat  they  will  be  great  and  and  discoveries  adapted  for  general  use, 
wise  enough  to  sec  that  the  blessings  of  and  who  Ls  also  a  close  student  of  history 
electricity  stall  become  the  heritage  of  since  the  democratic  epoch,  can  have 
all  instead  of  being  held  from  the  many      little  doubt. 

for  the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  In  the  first  place,  all  great  di-icoveries 
privileged  few.  This  two-fold  consum-  and  inventions  timt  involve  much  cost 
mation  so  desired  by  all  high-minded  in  production  are  expensive  while  in 
citizens  who  understand  that  the  true  their  infant  stage  of  development  and 
happiness,  development  and  well-being  before  their  general  introduction  and 
of  each  can  be  best  conserved  by  equality  use  warrant  extensive  manufacture.  But 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights  tliat  insure  as  time  passes  there  is,  under  anything 
absolute  justice  for  all,  will  soon  be  like  normal  or  reasonable  conditions,  a 
aecomplishe<l  The  hour  is  hastening  steady  reduction  in  price.  Thus,  for 
when  through  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  example,  gas  that  at  one  time  cost  the 
production  and   the  wisdom  of  an   en-     consumer   $1.50   and   $2.00   can   to-day 
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because  of  Hie  extension  in  its  use,  the 
dUcoveries  that  have  resulted  in  cheapea- 
in^  its  cost  of  production,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  by-products  once  thrown  awsr 
a.s  refuse.  Witli  a  number  of  the  finest 
intellet-Ls  in  the  world  engaged  in  efforts 
to  reduce  cost,  utilize  by-products  and 
extend  tlie  use  of  anything  for  which 
there  is  u  general  demand,  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  profit- 
ably produced  is  steady  and  marked. 
'I'lie  receitt  successful  demonstration  of 
Professor  Tliaddeus  S.  C  Lowe's  process, 
which  was  described  in  the  Xovenil>er 
Arkna,  bv  which  the  by-products  result- 
ing from  the  manufacture  of  giis  from 
crude  oil  arc  made  Into  tlic  finest  coke  in 
the  world,  has  niade  it  possible  nud 
practicable,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  for  small  municipalities  in  regions 
where  there  are  oil  wells,  to  realize 
enough  from  the  coke  produced  to  enable 
the  gas  to  be  utilized  for  generating 
electricity  at  a  ca«t  that  will  enable  the 
jxNipIo  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
electricity  in  Uie  home  at  a  price  well 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  es[x^-ially 
when  the  labor-saving  features  of  elec- 
trical appliances  are  considered.  And 
this    is    ty]>ical   of   the   discoveries    and 


be  furnished  at  half  that  price  and  still 
yield  ns  great  or  greater  profits  on  the 
money    employed    in    its    manufacture. 
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masses.  It  ia  the  practical  certainty  ot 
this  splendid  realization  awaiting  the 
millions  of  America  that  gives  to  the 
true  democrat  a  vital  interest  in  the 
conditions  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
electric  home  for  the  wealth -creators  of 
the  Republic. 

It  was  tliis  potentiality  that  led  ua 
recentiy  to  visit  the  magnificent  new 
office-building  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Uluminating  Company  of  Boston  for 
the  purpose  ot  carefully  examining  the 
practical  workings  of  scores  upon  scores 
of  inventions  that  are  now  in  use  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  and  which  wherever 
they  are  employed  are  revolutionizing 
housekeeping  and  robbing  it  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  drudgery  white  adding 
immensely  to  the  comforts  of  the  home 
life. 

Inpassingwedesiretosaya  word  about 
the  model  office-building  of  this  com- 
pany, which  is  the  home  of  a  remarkably 
interesting  permanent  electrical  exhibit. 
The  entire  structure  is  devoted  to  the 


^ 
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inventions  that  are  continually  being 
made  and  which  will  potentially  reduce 
the  cost  of  electricity  for  the  people. 

In  tlie  second  place,  no  one  who  has 
studied  the  growing  interest  of  tlie 
people  in  tlie  question  of  municipal 
government  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  splendid  results  of  municipal-own- 
ership and  operation  of  public  utilities 
in  Great  Britain,  Continental  Europe, 
and  in  America  where  the  people  have 
gained  sufficient  power  in  municipal 
government  to  break  the  control  of  the 
corrupt  and  corrupting  public -service 
corporations  that  have  been  the  master 
influence  in  debauching  American  munic- 
ipal life,  can  doubt  tJiat  the  hour  ap- 
proaches when  the  people  will  take  over 
the  great  public  utilities  and  operate 
them  so  that  they  shall  become  a  source 
of  public  enrichment  and  personal  benefit 
to  all  the  citizens,  instead  of,  as  now, 
being  the  great  gold  mines  which  are 
enormously  enriching  already  over-rich 
chiefs  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
interests  and  Wall  street  high  financiers. 
And  with  this  change  the  people — -the 
millions  of  wealth -creators — will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  blessings  of 
electricity.  Then  will  come  the  electric 
city  of  which  so  many  have  dreamed, 
and  the  electric  home  that  will  pro- 
mote' the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
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company's  biKsiiu-ss.  In  it  elcttrioity  is 
employed  in  almost  every  con<'civable 
way.  The  air  of  the  great  building  is 
forced  into  a  rhaiiilier  through  great 
canvas  filtering  tubes.  Here  it  is  warmed 
in  winter  before  being  driven  through 
the  building  by  electric  power.  At  Uic 
top  of  the  structure  is  exhaust  machinery 
that  is  all  the  time  carrying  away  the 
vitiated  air.  The  great  elevators  are 
run  by  electricity.  The  lighting  of  the 
building    iiffords     opportunity    for     the 


display  of  various  kin<ls  of  illuminating 
lamps  and  devices,  the  most  interesting 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  tlie  lino-lyle  (tubes) 
c-oncealed  in  tlie  cur\ed  recesses  aliove 
the  columns  and  extending  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  central  ceihng  panel, 
both  outside  and  inside,  of  the  club- 
room  and  library,  which  occupies  the 
third  floor  of  the  building.  This  club- 
room  is  a  model  room,  fitted  up  mag- 
nificently for  the  use  of  the  employes  of 
the  comi)any,  unit  here  is  found  a  fine 
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technical  library. 
From  basement  to  roof 
the  building  is  a 
model,  admirably 
adapted  to  illustrate 
the  various  ways  in 
which  electricity  is  now 
employed  in  general 
offices  and  public 
buildings  as  well  as 
in  the  home. 

The  inventions  for 
the  utilization  of  elect- 
ricity in  the  home  that 
we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe we  witnessed  in 
operation  during  our 
recent  tour  of  invest- 
igation to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Nor  is 
tbisall.  Spacerendcrs 
it  impossible  to  even 
briefly  notice  numbers 
of  inventions  to  wliich 
our  attention  was 
called  and  which  are 
also  now  in  practical 
use  in  the  homes  of 
many  users  of  elect- 
ricity. We  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to 
what  seemed  to  us  the 
principal  inventions 
which  greatly  increase 
the  comforts  of  home 
and  those  that  reduce 
household  drudgery  to  a  minimum,  often  of  a  young  couple  starting  in  life  and 
even  making  what  has  hitlierto  been  irk-  who  possess  fine,  sturdy  democratic 
some  and  burdensome  a  pleasant  pastime,  ideals, — ^young  people  who  have  learned 
the  joy  of  work  and  the  dignity  uf  honest 
'""  toil.     They  wish  to  get  all  the  happiness 

To  bring  before  our  readers  a  fair  possible  out  of  their  little  home.  They 
idea  of  what  the  electric  home,  as  de-  have  determined  not  to  be  forever  haunted 
veloped  up  to  the  present  time,  means,  by  the  nightmare  of  the  servant-girl 
and  what  it  will  we  believe  mean  to  the  problem,  and  yet  they  wish  to  avoid  the 
millions  within  anotlier  generation,  we  drudgery  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
will  let  our  imagination  carry  us  forward  their  home  to  the  fullest  degree, 
two  or  three  decades,  to  the  time  when  We  enter  tins  house  and  begin  our 
our  children  who  are  now  little  tots  at  pilgrimage  in  the  laundry.  Here  we 
our  firesides,  will  be  building  homes  of  find  that  the  young  housewife  has  placed 
their  own.     We  will  enter  the  domicile     her  washing   in  the  tubs  to  soak  over 
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conveoient  to  do  the  necessary  irork,  adds 
much  to  their  usefulness. 

Stepping  from  the  laundry  into  the 
basement,  Tt'e  are  shown  an  iDgeoioua 
clock  arrangement  hy  which  at  any 
desirefl  hour  the  drafts  of  the  furnace 
are  automatically  opened.  Thus,  if  set 
for  six  A.  M.,  the  drafts  will  open  at  that 
hour,  so  tliat  by  the  time  the  family  is 
ready  to  rise  the  house  will  be  Trarm. 
Here  also  our  attention  b  called  to  the 
electrical  ice-CTeam  freezer,  by  means  of 
which  ice-cream  making  is  robbed  of 
drudgerj'  and  waste  of  muscular  strfength. 

Before  entering  the  kitchen  we  are 
attracte<l  to  the  ice-making  and  re- 
frigerating macliine,  where  ice  may  be 
made  from  any  water  preferred  and 
a  pure,  dry  refrigeration  is  insured. 
Tbis  machine,  being  automatic,  can  be 
nin  by  any  one  by  simply  turning  on 
the  electric  switch.  The  macliine  equals 
in  refrigeration  250  pounds  of  ice  per 
day. 

Next  we  enter  tlie  kitchen,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  spoLs  in  the  electric 
home.      The  cooking  and   baking-table 
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night.  The  cloUies  are  now  lifted  into 
the  twentieth -centur;-  electric  washer. 
A  plug  is  inserted  and  the  electricity  is 
turned  .  on.  Instantly  the  washer,  a 
marvel  of  niechanical  simplicity  and 
efficiency,  commences  to  perform  a  labor 
that  for  generations  has  been  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  irksome  connected 
with  housekeeping.  In  a  short  time  the 
clothes  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
ready  to  be  riased  and  wrung  out.  Now 
the  wringing  out  of  clotlies  has  been 
another  exhausting  lal>or,  and  here  again 
electricity  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
housewife.  Another  plug  is  inserted  and 
the  electricity  is  again 
turned  on  and  the 
wringer  commences  to 
work.  The  clotiies  are 
quickly  run  through 
and  are  ready  to  be 
dried.  From  the  elec- 
tric washer  jmil  wring- 
er we  turn  to  the 
electric  irons,  some- 
tliing  of  sjiecial  value 
in  tlie  summer  and  a 
wonderful  promoter  of 
comfort,  as  liy  simply 
attaching  the  in>n  to 
a  wire  an  even  heat 
is  mjiiiitiiincd  llirough- 
oul  llic  cnlirc  ironing. 
The  fact  Hint  the  irons 
can  be  used  at  any 
time  wilhniit  making 
a  fire,  and  wherever 
in  the  )ioiisc  it  is  most 
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is  a  delight  to  behold.  No  ashes,  dust, 
smoke  or  odor,  such  as  come  from  gas, 
coal  or  wood.  The  cooking  in  the  oven 
and  on  the  cookers  is  uniform  and 
perfect.  The  specially  manufactured 
coffee-percolator  is  a  treasure  to  the 
coffee  lover,  insuring  a  most  delightful 
cup  of  coffee;  while  the  broiler  is  super- 
ior to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
as  besides  evenly  broiling  the  meat,  it 
conserves  all  the  juices  tliat  usually 
occasion  smoke  and  unpleasant  odors. 
These  juices  run  along  grooves  in  the 
floor  of  the  broiler  and  are  emptied  into 
a  ctfp  at  the  lower  end. 

Another  tiling  that  adds  to  tlie  comfort 
of  the  electrical  home  is  tlie  ease  with 
which  a  vessel  can  be  heated  in  any 
room  in  the  house,  by  disconnecting  a 
lamp  and  attaching  a  cord  connected 
with  the  electric  stove  or  base  of  the 
cooker.  By  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two 
excellent  baby-bottles  now  in  use  it  is 
possible  to  heat  milk  for  the  baby  in  a 
few  moments  at  night  without  the  parent 
having  to  get  up. 


From  the  kitchen  we  pass  to  the 
dining-room,  and  here  the  young  house- 
wife proudly  displays  the  electric  cha6ng- 
dish.  She  also  shows  how  she  often 
gets  breakfast  at  the  table,  on  which  the 
cofFee  ls  made  and  the  ^gs  boiled  as 
she  and  her  husband  discuss  the  morning 
papers. 

But  she  insists  that  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  bedrooms  that  the  full  value 
of  electricity  in  the  home  is  appreciated. 
En  route  to  the  chambers  she  pauses  to 
call  our  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  of  all  devices  for 
the  housekeeper, — the  electric  carpet- 
sweeper,  which  takes  up  all  dust,  dirt 
and  small  trash,  like  matches,  pieces  of 
paper,  etc.,  and  cleanses  the  carpet  until 
it  looks  almast  like  ne\v.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  used  for  cleaning  the 
walls  and  furniture. 

In  the  sewing-room  we  see  something 
that  means  more  than  most  men  realize 
to  women  who  have  considerable  work 
to  do  on  sewing-machines.  It  is  the 
electric  device  which  runs  the  macKi&e., 
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so  that  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
guide  the  fabric  and  start  or  stop  the 
machine. 

In  the  bedroom  there  is  a  number  of 
inventions  that  contribute  verv  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  sleepers.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  lamp  at  the  head  of  tlie 
bed  that  can  be  lighted  or  turned  out  by 
merely  raising  the  arm.  Below  tlie 
lamp  Is  a  key  that  connects  witli  the 
com  fort -promoting  electric  heating-pad. 
Turn  tlie  key  half  around,  and  this  pad 
throws  off  a  gentle  and  delightful  heat. 
It  can  be  placed  at  the  feet  or  wherever 
desired.  If  greater  warmth  is  desired, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  congestion 
or  for  any  other  reason,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  turn  the  key  completely  around. 
Another  key  within  easy  reach  com- 
municiates  with  an  electric  radiator. 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  this  is  turned 
on  the  room  w^ill  be  warm.  Elsewhere  is 
a  device  for  generating  a  breeze  and 
giving  comfort  during  sultry  days  in 
summer.  Indeed,  turn  in  any  direction, 
and  we  find  inventions  that  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  home- 
builders  and  which  so  reduce  the  drudgery 
and  irksome  parts  of  housework  that  it 
now  becomes  as  never  before  a  joy  to 
labor  and  make  beautiful  the  dearest 
and  most  hallowed  spot  in  all  the  world, 
the  home. 


And    all    these   things   are   coming — 
surely,  swiftly  coming.    True,   we  may 
not  all  live  to  enjoy  them,  but  if  we  are 
faithful  and  true  to  the  trust  democracy 
impases   upon   us,   our  children    or    the 
little  loved  ones  at  the  firesides  of  our 
friends  will  rejoice  in  the  fuller  life  they 
will    render    possible.     Everything    that 
contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
helps  civilization  in  its  most  vital  center. 
True,  the  first  and  most  needful  thing  is 
that  education  tliat  teaches  the  husband 
and  wife  the  holy  and  sacred  character 
of  the  home  life;   teaches  them  the  high 
meaning  of  love  and   how   much    their 
deepest  and   truest  happiness   and    that 
of  their  children  is  bound  up  in   their 
making   the   interest   and   happiness    of 
each  other  a  master  consideration.     But 
after  this  come  the  important  environing 
conditions  that  contribute  in  so  large  a 
way  to  making  the  ideal  home  of  love  a 
radiant,  happy,  comfort-diffusing  center* 
The   true   home    is    the    vital    dynamic 
center  of  civilization.     That  which  tends 
to   further  make   it   the  joy  and    ever- 
drawing  magnet  for  husband,  wife  and 
child  helps  to  bulwark  civilization  and 
develop    that    full-orbed    manhood    and 
womanhood  that  under  the  compulsion 
of  moral  idealism  is  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy. B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston f  Mass.   . 


UNREST  IN  INDIA:  ITS  GENESIS   AND  TREND,  AS  AN 

EXPATRIATED  EAST-INDIAN  SEES  IT. 


By  Saint  Nihal  Sing, 

Contributor  to  "Indian  Review,"  ''Indian  World,"  "Modern  Review,"  etc.,  India. 


IS  THERE  unrest  in  India  ?  Is  it  of 
dimensions  vast  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  thinking 
world  ?  If  so — what  is  its  genesis,  what 
its  trend  ?  These  are  pertinent  ques- 
tions which,  intelligently  answered,  doubt- 
less will  shed  light  upon  a  vital  topic  of 
the  day. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  at  a 
free  and  frank  discussion  of  these  queries. 
It  neither  is  an  animated  appreciation 
of  East-Indian  genius  from  the  pen  of  a 
strongly  biased  partisan;  nor  a  vicious 
denunciation  of  British  character  by  a 
disappointed  candidate  for  India  House 
honors.  The  writer,  by  parentage,  birth 
and  education  is  an  East-Indian.  His 
chief  claim  consists  of  the  fact :  That  he 
does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  East- 
Indian  races — the  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, which  are  said  to  have  cross- 
purposes  and  constantly  to  be  warring 
with  each  other.  Having  voluntarily 
expatriated  himself  and  chosen  another 
continent  for  future  residence,  he  is  able 
to  get  a  dispassionate  focus  on  present- 
day  affairs  in  Hindostan. 

News  narratives  of  the  unrest  in  India 
which  so  far  have  found  entree  into  the 
American  press  are  woefully  insufficient 
and  in  many  instances  one-sided  and 
conflicting.  The  enterprising  daily 
papers  in  large  American  cities  have 
printed  brief  and  somewhat  distorted 
snatches,  deplorably  shorn  of  details 
and  vaguely  suggestive  of  tense  and 
chaotic  conditions  in  Hindostan.  How 
deep  and  widespread  is  the  uneasiness 
that  prevails  in  India,  the  cable 
despatches  and  the  supplementary 
special  articles  that  hitherto  have  found 
&eir  wajr  into  American  periodicals  Viave 
failed  to  deBnitely  specify. 


Current  literature  from  across  the 
ocean  leaves  the  reader  in  a  similar 
predicament.  English  accounts  of  Indian 
unrest  are  calculated  to  impress  one  that  a 
magnitudinous  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stituted authority  of  Great  Britain  in 
India,  sometliing  on  tlie  order  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  only  on  a  much 
larger  and  fiercer  scale,  was  perilously 
imminent. 

To  study  the  details  of  this  bogey  of 
an  armed  revolt  is  interesting.  English 
newspapers  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
their  compatriots  in  India,  w^ho,  in  time, 
detected  the  conspiracy  and  sounded 
the  alarm;  and  are  profuse  in  praising 
the  farsight  and  bold  statesmanship  of 
the  Britishers  at  the  helm  of  Indian 
affairs  in  England  who,  by  a  decisive  and 
sagacious  coup — ^by  deporting  sedition- 
ists,  jailing  agitators  and  censoring  news- 
papers— nipped  the  plot  in  the  bud. 

English  statements  regarding  this  fan- 
cied insurrection  in  India  betray  a 
frenzied  fright.  British  panegyrics  on 
the  sagacity  and  intrepidity  in  dealing 
with  it  follow  these  nervous  reports  with 
a  rapidity  tliat  invests  the  whole  per- 
formance with  a  comic  interest.  It 
shows  tlie  British  officials  in  the  role  of  a 
fragile,  weak-minded  woman  suffering 
from  hysterics — ^nervous  tremors  followed 
by  convulsive  fits  of  laughter. 

Native  newspapers  in  India  blandly 
smile  over  this  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
Even  those  native  editors  and  publicists 
who  are  being  persecuted  by  panic- 
stricken  British  officials  take  tiiis  view- 
point. 

A  term  in  the  penitentiary  under  t^a 
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may    be    gathered    from    the    following 
quotation  from  an  Indian  newspaper: 

"For  the  crime  of  possessing  a  con- 
science, the  law  has  sent  Bepin  Chander 
Pal  whither  felons  go.  His  silk  chaddar, 
his  country  dhoti,  his  country  shirt  (with 
no  buttons  because  of  their  being  British) 
have  been  taken  off  his  body  and  the 
jail  striped-jacket  and  striped-pants  are 
upon  him  now.  The  head  of  the  hero 
has  been  shaved  clean,  according  to 
jail  rules,  and  one  of  f^he  greatest  patriots 
of  the  age  is  eating  hi  meals  out  of  iron 
dishes  and  tin  cups  a  ad  grinds  India's 
roughest  rice  between  his  teeth.  Such 
is  tiie  condition  Bepin  Chander  Pal  is 
reduced  to  now." 

Not  unoften  the  East-Indian  political 
prisoners,  who  usually  possess  soft,  white 
hands,  come  from  castes  which  look  upon 
manual  labor  as  being  beneath  their 
dignity  and  invariably  are  persons  who 
never  have  performed  physical  work,  are 
obliged  to  grind  corn  with  hand-mills, 
or  make  twine.  A  few  friends  went  to 
interview  Balu  Bhupendra  Nath  Dutt, 
the  editor  of  1  ..gantur,  who  now  is  con- 
fined in  the  Cai  utta  jail  on  a  charge  of 
sedition.  "  Thej  oay,"  writes  the  Lahore, 
the  Punjab,  Panjabeey  "that  young  Dutt 
has  got  boils  on  his  hands  because  he  was 
made  to  work  hard  at  the  oil-mill.  .  .  . 
With  men  accused  of  grievous  hurt,  rape 
and  robbery,  Mr.  Dutt  is  huddled  up." 

No  wonder,  the  average  East-Indian 
agitator  does  not  consider  it  much  fun  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  mad  pranks  of 
terror-stricken  aliens.  The  alarmist  re- 
ports by  frightened  English  officials  in 
Hindostan  and  the  frenzied  outpourings 
of  British  "  yellow  "  press,  touch  him  too 
vitally  to  permit  him  to  ei.joy  the  jest. 
If  by  nature  he  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  a 
lighter  vein  over  the  nervousness  shown 
by  the  British  lion,  the  severity  of  jail  life, 
the  corporal  punishment  and  flogging 
wake  it  impossible  for  him  to  relish  the 
"'oke. 
If  this  fancied   revolution    ended  m 


mere  academic  discussion,  if  it  was  just 
a  banter  gotten  up  by  good-natured 
young  folks  for  diversion,  it  would  have 
been  different.  But  as  it  is,  the  glamor 
of  this  impending  rebellion  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  British  gov- 
ernment— ^which  even  by  Englishmen  is 
characterized  in  normal  times  as  '^a 
despotism" — rule  India  with  a  high 
hand  and  pursue  a  policy  of  repression 
and  retrogression. 

Thus  we  find  that  every  native  East- 
Indian  publicist  and*  publication  openly 
and  emphatically  denies  the  rumors  of 
an  armed  revolt  against  the  English  in 
India.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
we  hear  an  Honorable  M.P.  ask  "My 
Honorable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,"  to  take  some  active  steps  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  false  tele- 
grams, that  were  causing  cruel  consterna- 
tion to  countless  Britishers,  regarding  an 
imaginary  revolution  impending  in  His 
Brittanic  Majesty's  Indian  Empire;  in 
answer  to  which  John  Morley  expresses 
his  regrets  and  inability  to  rectify  the 
evil. 

A  little  journey  to  the  Fortress  of 
Rangoon,  the  capitol  of  Burma,  is  not 
needed  to  convince  the  reader  that  Lala 
Lajpatrai,  the  Punjab  lawyer-leader, 
and  Sirdar  Ajit  Singh,  his  so-called 
accomplice  and  lieutenant,  who  are 
compelled  to  abide  there  against  their 
will,  away  from  friends  and  relatives; 
and  who,  withoiU  trial,  w^ere  kidnapped 
from  their  Province  and  smuggled  into 
another  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
distant,  do  not  look  upon  their  imprison- 
ment as  a  huge  joke.  The  father  of  one 
of  tliese  men  stoutly  refutes  the  charges 
that  his  son  was  in  any  wise  connected 
with  the  hatching  of  schemes  to  bring 
about  England's  downfall  in  India.  The 
"accomplished  lawyer,"  as  the  signer  of 
the  writ  of  deportation  once  called  Mr. 
Lajptarai  in  the  British  Parliament, 
himself  evidently  takes  a  stem  view  of 
the  entertainment  being  provided  for 
Yvvoi  aV  \!tie  e^^Tv^^  o\  ^^  ^T^>&\v-1xidia 
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Emperor  of  India  for  justice,  protesting 
his  innocence  and  bewailing  the  summary 
and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  treated.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  a  priori  ^  that  Mr.  A  jit  Singh  is  of 
the  same  mind. 

Honorable  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale, 
who  looms  large  on  the  political  horizon 
of  Hindostan,  whose  statesmanship,  pro- 
bity and  uprightness  are  enthusiastically 
admired  by  all  the  congeries  of  nation- 
alities populating  India  as  well  as  by 
the  foreign  rulers,  says  anent  the  dan- 
gerous imminence  of  this  dreadful  political 
revolution : 

"I  have  been  following  events  in  the 
Punjab   with    close   attention    for  some 
time  past.  .  .  .  Brushing  aside  the  wild 
stories  to  which  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  has  thought  fit  to  give  currency, 
viz.f  that  Lala  Lajpatrai  had  a  hundred 
thousand  desperate  men  under  him  and 
that  he  was  contemplating  an  attack  on 
the  Fort  of  Lahore  on  10th  of  May,  the 
impressions  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
are  as  follows:    (1)  That  there  has  been 
serious    and    widespread    dissatisfaction 
among   the   peasantry   owing   to   recent 
land  legislation  and  the  enhancement  of 
canal  rates;    (2)  that  this  dissatisfaction 
has  spread  to  some  Indian  troops  in  the 
Province   owing   to    their   being   drawn 
from   the  ranks   of  the  peasantry;     (3) 
that  some  thoughtless   individuals  have 
probably  endeavored  to  take  advantage 
of  this  dissatisfaction  and  have  tried  to 
tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops; 
(4)    that   the   military   authorities    grew 
anxious    in    consequence    and    probably 
Lord  Kitchener  insisted  on  strong  meas- 
ures being  adopted ;   (5)  that  the  relation 
between  the  European  community  and 
the  Indian   civil   population   have   been 
steadily  growing  worse  and   they  have 
been  further  embittered  by  the  prosecu- 
tion and   conviction   of  the   editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Panjabee;    (6)  that  a 
vague  feeling  ^of  nervous   apprehension 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
especially   among    the    European    com- 
munity; ibatoD  the  lOtb  of  May,  the  fiftieth 


anniversary  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  there 
would  be  a  fresh  outbreak  of  mutiny  in 
the  Province;  (7)  that  the  feeling  was 
strengthened  by  demonstrations  and  acts 
of  rowdyism  in  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi 
in  connection  with  the  conviction  of  the 
Panjabee  and  the  extraordinary  notice 
issued  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Rawalpindi  on  certain  leading  members 
of  the  bar;  (8)  that  the  local  Government, 
therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
an  impressive  show  of  force  before  the 
10th  of  May  so  as  to  repress  any  mutinous 
tendencies  that  might  exist,  and  they 
struck  at  Lala  Lajpatrai  simply  because 
he  was  the  most  prominent  political 
worker  in  the  Province.  .  .  .  I  think  the 
Government  have  entirely  misjudged  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  unrest 
prevalent  in  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  But  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  and  will 
continue  to  believe  that  there  never  was 
any  real  chance  of  a  second  mutiny  and 
that  Lala  Lajpatrai  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  nervous  apprehension  that  sud- 
denly seized  the  authorities." 

In  the  light  of  what  precedes  this,  a 
fair-minded  person  cannot  but  dismiss 
as  untenable  the  hypothesis  that  Britain 
stands  in  imminent  danger  of  an  armed 
insurrection. 

In  the  chase  of  this  phantom,  how- 
ever, Britain  has  created  great  unrest. 
England  started  out  to  suppress  this 
supposedly  threatened  armed  revolt. 
To-day  she  finds  that  the  **sun  of  the 
British  Empire"  is  losing  some  of  its 
warmth  and  vitality.  One  result  of  this 
pursuit  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  Ls  that 
several  scores  of  Hindus  are  being  tried 
in  Rawalpindi,  the  Punjab,  India — 
which  the  writer  of  these  lines  owns  as 
his  birth place^f or  complicity  in  a  riot 
which  took  place  in  that  city  a  few 
months  ago.  Many  districts  in  different 
parts  of  India  are  under  the  ban  of  a 
regulation  which  prohibits  the  discussion 
of  politics  in  open  assemblies.  Several 
cities  and  towns  in  Hindostan  ^^^  ^^sj^^^st 
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engaged  in  "gagging"  the  native  press. 
Native  editors  are  finding  themselves 
"persecuted,  prosecuted  and  convicted." 

The  "sun-dried  bureaucrats"  into 
whose  hands  England  has  relegated  the 
fates  of  300,000,000  East-Indians  are 
weak-sighted  and  it  is  given  to  them  only 
to  owlishly  peer  through  smoked  spec- 
tacles. They  fail  to  realize  that  150,000 
foreigners  cannot  govern  300,000,000 
East-Indians  by  British  bayonets.  The 
exertion  of  brute  force,  the  deportation 
of  East-Indian  leaders  without  trial,  and 
the  incarceration  of  native  writers  after 
farcical  inquiries,  they  refuse  to  see,  are 
impotent  to  allay  uneasiness.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  suppress  agitation  and 
sedition  by  clapping  into  jails  the  agitators 
and  seditionists — not  by  removing  the 
cause  of  the  unrest. 

The  English  officials  declare  that  they 
are  adopting  these  methods  in  order  to 
stop  disloyal  people  from  disaffecting 
the  masses.  The  so-called  agitators 
retort  that  these  merciless  measures  are 
creating  unrest  and  manufacturing  sedi- 
tionists. Which  is  right — ^which  is 
wrong — is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
chiefly  the  result  of  temperament  and 
emotion.  The  fact  that  cannot  be  gain- 
said is:  That  there  is  friction — ^between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

Count  Tolstoi  defines  revolution  as: 
**  A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  established  authority." 

Such  a  "revolution"  already  is  on  in 
India. 

Educated    East-Indians    declare    that 

India  should  be  for  the  Indians.     They 

feel  that  the  personnel  of  the  Government 

of  East-India  should  consist  of    natives. 

They  contend  that    the  affairs  of    their 

country  should  be  administered  for  the 

good    of    the    millions    that     inhabit    it; 

that  India  is  the  poorest  country  in  the 

world  and  that  England  bleeds  it  cruelly 

to  the  extent  of  over  one  hundred  million 

dollars    a    year,    for    which    India    gets 

positively  no   return;    that   the   Indian 

cultivator  of  land  groans  under  excesswe 

taxation;    that  the   Indian  woxkingman 


lives    under    the    "poverty   line'*;     that 
Indian   industries  have  been    ruined  so 
that  Indian  markets  could  be  exploited 
for   the   benefit   of   industrial    England; 
that  the  preserves  of  India   have   been 
used  for  the  fattening  of  "English  nin- 
compoops";    that    plague,    from    which 
over   5,000,000   East-Indians    have   died 
during  the  last  decade,  essentially  is  a 
disease  of  poverty  and  that  the  19,000,000 
natives  who,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  have  perished  from  famine,  died 
on   account  of   poverty  which   was   the 
direct   outcome    of    the    maladministra- 
tion  of  Hindostan;    that  either   India's 
resources  have  been  exploited  for  Eng- 
land's gain,  or  woefully  neglected;    that 
an  Arms  Act,  depriving  tlie   natives  of 
the  right  to  carry  arms,  is  emasculating 
the  nation,  making  cowards  of  even  the 
warrior    races;     that    through    lack    of 
exercise,  Indians  are  losing  their  genius  for 
administering  their  own  civic,  provincial, 
national   and   foreign   affairs;     that   the 
British  boast  that  England  has  brought 
peace  and  prosperity  to  India  is  empty; 
that  the  Indians  are  off  their  soil  in  their 
own    country    and    are    economic    and 
industrial  slaves  to  foreign  usurpers. 

Lala  Lajpatrai,  the  deported  lawyer, 
once  said:  "The  man  of  any  country 
who  pretends  that  foreign  domination  is 
for  his  good,  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool." 

Barring  the  people  whom  Mr.  Lajpat- 
rai characterizes  as  "knave  or  fool,"  all 
educated  East-Indians  have  in  their 
platform  the  above-mentioned  planks. 
Some  of  tliese  have  for  their  slogan,  an 
autonomous  India  under  British  protec- 
tion. These  are  called,  in  India,  "mod- 
erationists."  Others  there  are  who 
believe  that  Britain  has  wrought  nothing 
but  ruin  in  India,  and  have  for  their 
watchword,  "an  independent  India." 
These  are  known  in  Hindostan  as 
"extremists"  or  "home-rulers." 

Both  of  them  stand  for  revolutionizing 
the  present  form  of  Indian  government 
and,  according  to  the  definition  of  Count 
Tc\sVo\,  «lt^  ^\>Jd\w  ^iv^  meaning  of  the 
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These  East-Indians  have  the  coopera- 
tion and  sympathy  of  influential  English- 
men who  hold  similar  views.  Burke, 
Macaulay,  Bright,  Bradlaugh,  Caine, 
Cotton,  Digby,  Hyndman,  Wedderbum, 
to  mention  a  few,  have  written  more  or 
less  bitterly  against  the  exploitation  of 
Hindostan  by  Britain. 

But  the  average  English  official  in 
Hindostan  or  in  India  House,  London, 
holds  pronounced  views  of  his  own. 
His  standpoint  in  every  detail  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  the  educated 
East-Indian  and  pro-Indian  Britishers. 
He  answers  every  argument  by  calmly 
asserting  that  English  rule  is  for  India's 
good — ^that  India,  if  left  alone,  would 
perish  "within  two  weeks." 

The  natives  of  the  land  allege:  That 
'"Grit"  or  Tory,  Radical  or  Conserva- 
tive, Englishmen  treat  East-Indians  and 
East-Indian  topics  identically  the  same. 
Says  the  AmrUa  Bazar  Pairika^  Calcutta : 
^  Scratch  a  modem  Liberal  and  you  find 
him  only  a  Tory,  that  is  to  say,  a  full- 
fledged  imperialist.  Scratch  an  Indian 
magistrate  and  you  will  find  htm  only  a 
policeman."  Mr.  H.  N.  Hyndman,  him- 
self an  Englishman,  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Ruin  of  India 
Through  British  RtUe^  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  British  authority  on  East-Indian 
affairs,  trenchantly  observes:  ''Liberal 
and  Tory,  and  Tory  and  Liberal,  spell 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  different 
letters." 

East-Indians  point  out  that  England 
provided  shelter  for  the  Italian  patriot, 
Mazzini,  and  for  Prince  Kropotkin — 
that  England  is  the  best  friend  of  Russian 
refugees;  but  they  charge  up  to  Great 
Britain  that  she  claps  into  dungeons 
dark-skinned  Mazzinis.  By  way  of  spec- 
ification the  case  of  Lala  Lajpatnai  is 
mentioned.  He  translated  the  life  of 
Mazzini  and  adopted  the  Italian's  slogan: 
"My  quarrel  with  you  [meaning  the 
government  of  his  day]  is  that  you 
are  not  the  national  government." 
John  Moriey,  they  point  out,  bitterly 
iknounced  not  long  ago,  the  detention. 


without  trial,  of  an  Englishman.  Shortly 
after  that  he  signed  the  writ  deporting 
Lajpatnai.  The  action  of  Mr.  Moriey 
is  criticized  by  East-Indians  in  his  own 
language:  that  it  is  not  only  "illegal, 
unconstitutional  and  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
on  the  face  of  it  impudently  absurd  and 
preposterous.  ...  It  is  really  a  wanton 
arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  absurd  pro- 
ceeding." 

It  b  not  within  the  legitimate  domain 
of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  whether 
England  has  brought  prosperity  or  ruin 
to  India.  The  writer  will  content  him- 
self with  the  statement  that:  The  British- 
ers assert  that  they  have  evolved  cosmos 
out  of  chaos  and  benefited  India  in  many 
ways  and  the  Indians  retort  by  pointing 
out  the  havoc  wrought  in  India  by  the 
selfishness  of  Britain,  declaring  that  they 
want  not  "a  good  government,  but  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  Accordingly  there 
is  much  friction,  unrest,  agitation,  and 
sedition,  disloyalty,  resentment  The 
unrest  is  India-wide.  It  is  the  result  of 
clash  of  interests  between  the  foreigners 
and  those  East-Indians  who  want  them 
to  continue  in  power  in  India,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  East-Indians  who  are 
working  for  "India  for  the  Indians" 
under  British  suzerainty  or  without 
British  protection,  on  the  other.  Wher- 
ever in  India  these  parties  are  found, 
there  is  unrest.  The  greater  the  clash 
between  them,  the  greater  the  volume  of 
the  unrest.  It  is  acutest  in  Bengal, 
chiefly  because  the  number  of  educated 
people  is  greatest  there.  Mohanmiedans, 
Sikhs,  Gurklias  are  less  affected  by  it 
because  education  has  not  yet  touched 
their  inner  consciousness — inspired  within 
them  the  yenming  for  "  Liberty  or  death." 

At  tliis  stage  the  question  may  be 
asked :  "  Is  it  only  the  educated  minority 
that  is  in  the  grip  of  this  unrest?" 

"Society  is  an  organism,"  wrote  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Indian  society  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  dictum.  What  is  the  weal  of 
the  uneducated  is  the  weal  of  the  educated 
East-Iudiana.     kX  V«aX.  ^iafci    ^svrX.  '^s^^^ 
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leact  on  each  other.  Moreover,  the 
masses  all  over  the  world  derive  their 
principles  of  life  and  thought  from  their 
educated  leaders.  The  East-Indian 
masses  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  foreigners  are  ignorant  of  their 
language,  habits,  traditions,  history.  In 
the  last  analysis,  *' blood  is  thicker  than 
water."  The  educated  leaders  have  the 
moral  backing,  the  following  of  the 
uneducated.  British  magistrates  send 
to  captivity  Indian  leaders.  The  unedu- 
cated East-Indians  look  upon  them  as 
martyrs  for  their  cause — in  the  cause  of 
** religion" — ^for  everything  in  India  has 
a  deep  religious  significance. 

Were  this  not  so,  there  are  other  causes 
to  create  unrest  amongst  the  Indian 
masses.  The  death  of  5,000,000  Indians 
within  ten  years,  of  plague;  of  19,000,000 
East-Indians  within  25  years,  of  starva- 
tion; these  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
mortality  through  normal  causes;  and 
the  life  of  penury  and  want  in  normal 
years  that  is  the  portion  of  the  average 
East-Indian,  cannot  but  produce  unrest 
— ^uneasiness.  East-Indians  are  patient 
— ^fatalists ;  but  what  crust  of  fatalism  is 
thick  enough  to  resist  being  pierced  by 
this  abnormal  mortality  and  poverty? 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
unrest  that  holds  in  its  clutches  the  edu- 
cated and  the  one  that  enthralls  the 
uneducated.  At  the  bottom  both  are 
the  same — it  is  caused  by  the  desire  that 
East-Indians  should  get  "more"  out  of 
India  than  they  do  at  present. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of 
unrest  prevalent  in  India.  It  is  due  to 
the  strife  between  the  Hindu  and  the 
Mohammedan  communities — ^the  two 
largest  conmiunities  in  India.  Hindus 
are  four  times  as  many  as  the  Moham- 
medans. Hindus  were  in  possession  of 
India  when  the  Mohammedans  conquered 
the  country.  A  very  large  majority  of 
the  Mohammedans  are  the  descendents 
of  those  who  were  Hindu  once,  and  to-day 
the  sting  of  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
queror  is  lost,   inasmuch  as  both  the 


H[indu  and  Mohammedan  are  the  slaves 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  possess  different  religions, 
but  the  sensible  East-Indians,  through 
Western  culture,  are  being  broadened. 
Toleration  instead  of  religious  feuds,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  life  of  educated 
natives. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
writer  there  was  a  time  when  the  Hindus 
hated  the  Mohammedans  for  having  been 
tyrannical  to  the  Hindus  while  they 
were  in  power.  To-day,  Mr.  R,  C. 
Dutt  and  other  Hindu  writers  are  engaged 
in  proving  that  the  Hindus  were  better  off, 
in  many  respects,  while  under  the  Mus- 
lims, than  they  are  now.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Dadhabai  Naoroji  sums  up  the 
opinion  of  the  reaUy  educated  Hindus 
as  well  as  Mohammedans  when  he  says: 
"It  would  be  better  for  the  people  of 
India  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
'corrupt'  countrymen  than  by  the  how- 
ever angelic  European  *  leeches/  ** 

Such  is  the  growing  sentiment.  Hin- 
dus as  well  as  Mohammedans  are  realizing 
the  conmiunity  of  interest.  This  reali- 
zation is  bringing  home  to  them  the  trite 
principle:  "In  essentials.  Unity:  in  non- 
essentiab.  Liberty:  in  all  things,  Char- 
ity. 

The  mustard-oil  lamp  is  largely  used 
in  India.  When  the  oil  is  entirdy 
exhausted,  it  sheds  a  brilliant  effulgence 
of  light  just  before  it  altogether  goes  out 

Probably  the  present  tension  of  feeling 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
in  certain  parts  of  India  is  at  the  worst, 
and  may  be  considered  a  token  of  the 
abatement  of  the  storm  and  the  coming 
of  calmness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  noteworthy  fact 
b  this:  The  Bengalis  stoutly  resisted 
the  dismemberment  of  Bengal  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  meant  to  weaken  the 
Bengalis  by  "dividing"  them — ^by setting 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  by  the  ear. 
In  the  history  of  India,  no  other  move  of 
the  Grovemment  ever  created  more 
adverse  conmient,  was  offered  ^moie 
resistance.    When  the  bill  was  enacted. 
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to  show  their  resentment  the  Bengalis 
oi^nized  a  boycott  of  British  goods. 
Mr.  Bepin  Chander  Pal  went  to  the 
length  of  saying:  "We  have  not  only 
tried  to  boycott  British  goods,  but  also 
.  .  .  aU  honorary  association  with  the 
Government.  .  .  .  That  is  the  meaning 
of  boycott  which  will  move  from  point  to 
point  until  Grod  knows  where.  .  .  .  The 
thing  was  not  only  useful  economically 
but  politically  as  well."  Lawlessness 
and  disorder  prevail  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  Hindus  in  the  Province  are  charac- 
terized by  British  observers  a^  a  "hot- 
bed of  sedition."  The  Hindus  caU  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  Province  "  rowdies . " 
and  blame  them  for  the  confusion  and 
chaos  prevalent  in  the  Province.  There 
is  hardly  a  Hindu  newspaper  in  either 
of  the  Bengals  that  does  not  accuse  the 
Crovemment  of  creating  the  disturbance 
prevailing  in  parts  of  India  by  treating 
the  Mohammedans  as  "the  favorite  wife." 

Succinctly  stated,  the  causes  of  unrest 
in  India,  as  the  writer  sees  them,  are: 

I.  Penury  and  starvation,  rack-rents, 
plague  and  morbid  mortality  have  made 
uneasy  the  masses.  They  are  unlettered 
and  ignorant.  The  wolf  of  hunger  con- 
stantly stands  sentry  at  their  doors.  They 
ive  below  the  poverty  line — at  least  in 
fearful  poverty — and  the  financial  stress 
has  "got  on  their  nerves." 

n.  Between  the  educated  East-Indians 
and  the  Britishers  there  is  friction.  Each 
.  party  is  reaching  out  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  It  is  a  class-fight,  to  the  finish — 
with  aU  its  attendants — hate,  confusion, 
bickerings,  jealousy  and  corruption. 

m.  The  East-Indians  are  off  the  land 
in  their  6wn  country.  They  pay  rent 
and  taxes  to  foreigners  and  the  native 
aUies  of  those  foreigners.  Educated  East- 
Indians  cannot  help  but  feel  agrieved  to 
be  political  serfs.  The  English  people 
in  India  are  overbearingly  haughty  and 
snobbish.  Says  Sir  WiUiam  Wedder- 
bum: 

"The  Indian  people  are  like  their 
native  elef^nt,  whose  mighty  power 
may  be  controlled  and  directed  on  the 


right  path  by  moral  influences  wisely 
exercised.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
political  hooligans  who  think  it  clever 
and  patriotic  to  tie  crackers  to  the  ele- 
phant's tail — ^who  by  persistent  insults 
to  Indian  sentiment,  produce  national 
exasperation?" 

The  unrest  is  most  acute  in  certain 
parts  of  India — in  Eastern  Bengal,  the 
Punjab  and  Madras,  for  instance.  In 
other  places  the  flames  still  are  invisible, 
but  unmistakable  signs  are  present  that 
the  fire  is  smoldering. 

The  present  repressive  policy  of  the 
British  Government  may  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  natives  to  quit  discussing  political 
affairs  in  the  open  and  petitioning  the 
Government  regarding  their  grievances. 
But  they  wiU  criticize  the  actions  of  the 
Government  in  their  sanctums,  only  with 
more  bitterness  and  hostility.  What,  in 
the  open,  now  is  criticism  will  become 
"conspiracy"  when  it  takes  place  in 
secret. 

Armed  revolt  has  not  been  attempted, 
but  the  trend  of  the  unrest  unmistakably 
is  toward  revolution. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  drift  of 
this  unrest.  It  is  making  the  people  of 
India  feel  the  impotence  of  the  British 
rulers  in  India.  Repressive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  cannot 
but  impress  upon  the  people  that  Britain 
is  incapable  of  governing  India  by  an 
appeal  to  higher  sentiment.  Defiance  is 
becoming  the  keynote  of  Indian  "agi- 
tators." Not  long  ago  Mr.  B.  Tilak 
said : 

"Fifty  years  of  petitioning  [tlie  gov- 
ernment] have  produced  no  result.  The 
people  had  entered  the  strongest  pro- 
tests against  the  Grovemment  land  revenue 
policy  which  made  the  people  mere  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Absolutely  no  notice  was 
taken  by  the  Government.  Numerous 
instances  are  available  where  Govern- 
ment was  approached  for  redress  of 
grievances,  but  there  was  total  disregard 
by  Grovemment  of  public  representation. 
.  .  .  Undaunted  by  fear  of  haxtaaasassec^.^ 
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pursue  all  the  lawful  methods  of  agita- 
tion to  the  bitter  end  to  better  our  con- 
dition. I  should  even  prefer  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  nation  to  its  wretched  existence." 

Natives  of  India  have  become  so 
calloused  to  government  prosecutions 
that  they  are  growing  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  they  have  to 
tolerate  for  the  evolution  of  the  nation. 
Recently  a  so-called  Indian  agitator 
returned  from  completing  a  term  in  an 
Indian  jail,  and  on  being  presented  with 
a  laudatory  address  uttered  these  sen- 
timents : 

"As  regards  my  experience  in  tlie 
prison,  the  days  I  spent  there  were 
certainly  not  very  pleasant.  But  the 
hardihood  they  have  given  me  constitutes 
an  invaluable  asset.  The  task  to  eman- 
cipate the  mother  country  Is  not  a  soft 
one.  It  is  accompanied  by  such  diffi- 
culties as  a  jail-bird  alone  can  surmount. 
All  should  go  to  the  prison  and  learn  how 
to  subsist  on  coarse  meals  and  to  bear 
e^qposure.  Indeed,  imprisonment  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise." 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  this  unrest,  is  of  a 
very  turbulent  character.  It  is  of  the 
kind  that  repression  fails  to  suppress. 
The  editor  of  Sandhya^  in  the  statement 
he  handed  to  the  prosecuting  magistrate, 
said  in  part: 

"I  accept  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  publication,  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  newspaper,  Sandhya,  and  I 
say  that  I  am  the  writer  of  the  article  .  .  . 
forming  the  subject  matter  of  this  prose- 
cution. But  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
part  in  this  trial  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  carrying  out  my  humble  share  of 
the  God-ap|K)inted  mission  of  Swaraj 
[home  rule  for  India]  I  am  in  any  way 
accountable  to  the  alien  people  who 
happen  to  rule  over  us  and  whase  interest 
is  and  must  necessarily  be  in  the  way  of 
our  true  national  development." 

"Tit  for  tat"  seems  to  be  tlie  lode-star 
of  the  Indian  agitators.  Brute  force  is 
being  met  by  active  resistance.  The 
Government  circular  prohibiting  Indian 


students  from  taking  part  in  political 
meetings  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
university,  is  not  only  being  passivdj 
ignored  but  active  steps  are  being 
employed  to  combat  it.  Writes  The 
Englishman  in  this  connection: 

"It  would  seem,  however,  that  pres- 
ently there  will  be  no  students  for  the 
government  to  control  or  check,  for 
'national'  schools  having  no  connection 
with  the  University  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  that  the  National  Council  cf 
Education  has,  in  spite  of  prophesies  of 
failure,  managed  to  attract  to  itself  an 
extra  amount  of  support.  It  is  intended 
to  replace  the  University  and  if  matten 
continue  in  the  way  they  are,  it  may 
even  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  that  of  funds,  seems  to  have 
been  overcome." 

Bearding  the  character  of  the  studenb 
who  are  restrained  by  the  Grovemnient 
from  discussing  politics,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Urquhart,  M.A.,  remarked  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  "Student  Types — ^Bofigali, 
Scottish,  Grerman,"  at  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity Institute  HaU : 

"  Tlie  Bengali  students,  on  the  average, 
are  the  most  orderly  in  the  world;  th^ 
show  aU  the  respect  to  their  teacheis 
that  can  be  desired." 

East-Indians  are  banning  to  look 
upon  holding  Grovemment  appointments 
as  ignoble — against  the  interests  of  their 
country.     Says  the  Indian  Sodologisl: 

"  Mr.  Har  Dayal,  a  most  distinguished 
M.A.  of  the  Punjab  University,  who  was 
some  time  ago  selected  a  Grovemment  of 
India  Scholar,  and  who  is  now  a  member 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  has  just 
resigned  his  scholarship,  as  he  holds  that 
no  Indian  who  really  loves  his  country 
ought  to  compromise  his  principles  and 
barter  his  rectitude  of  conduct  for  any 
favor  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the  alien 
oppressive  rulers  of  India. 

"We  commend  Mr.  Har  Dayal 's 
example  to  the  flower  of  India,  and 
we  trust  that  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  Grovemment  of  India  Sch(daishipi» 
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which  are  offered  as  a  bait  to  our  best 
men  at  the  universities,  will  be  per- 
ceived by  all  who  wish  to  see  their 
country  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations." 

Gradually  unrest  is  strengthening  the 
spirit  of  revolt  in  India — investing  it  with 
a  religious  sacredness — ^which,  in  a  con- 
servative country  like  India,  by  no  means 
is  a  small  thing.  By  slow  but  sure 
stages  the  uneasiness  is  bringing  to  a 
focus  the  class  hatred,  aversion  to  for- 
dgn  exploitation  and  the  yearning  for 
self-expression.  In  the  Tolstoian  sense 
of  the  word — ^resistance  of  the  constituted 
authority — the  unrest  in  India  is  strongly 
heading  for  revolution. 

Every  revolution  fundamentaUy  is  psy- 
chological. The  psychological  *  state 
depends  upon  the  material  conditions 
and  necessities  of  life;  it  depends  upon 
the  man's  relations  to  his  fellow-men 
and  his  ruler.  Every  revolution  has  its 
incq>tion  in  changes  in  these  conditions. 
It  may  work  slowly,  it  may  ferment  out 
of  sight  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind; 
it  will  probably  be  unconscious  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  race;  but  just  as 
surely  as  man's  environment  and  his 
rulers  change,  the  man  will  change. 
And  this  spells  revolution. 

Ancient  India  was  a  land  of  plenty, 
peopled  by  a  gentle  and  industrious 
race,  dominated  to  an  extreme  d^ree 
by  religious  ideals.  Religion  and  caste 
system  together  with  an  unaggressive 
character,  combined  to  render  the  race 
inert,  submissive  and  docile. 

Princes  fought  for  dominion,  and 
priests  maneuvered  for  control;  but  the 
great  mass  of  people  labored  on  undis- 
turbed. They  tilled  the  soil  and  gath- 
ered their  crops,  they  wove  the  clotlis 


and  turned  the  potter's  wheel  content- 
edly; and  one  century  was  much  like 
another. 

The  Mussulman  projected  himself  into 
this  peaceful  situation  about  the  year 
1000,  and  then,  indeed,  something  very 
like  a  social  revolution  occurred.  The 
Mohammedan  introduced  new  objects  of 
contention  and  an  element  of  ferocity 
new  to  the  Hindu;  but  still,  he  was  an 
Oriental.  His  was  a  religious  enthu- 
siasm, if  his  methods  were  rough.  He 
was  a  sore  affliction,  but  an  Oriental 
one,  after  all.  In  the  main,  life  was 
pretty  much  the  same  centuries  after  his 
invasion. 

But  when  the  European  arrived,  there 
was  an  utterly  new,  an  entirely  strange 
element  in  life.  GraduaUy  and  very 
slowly  his  influence  began  to  move.  It 
is  four  centuries  since  that  time,  and  only 
now  Hindostan  has  become  conscious  of 
her  changed  personality. 

When  a  revolution  is  psychologically 
complete,  nothing  under  heaven  can 
keep  it  from  coming  into  manifestation. 
India  has  shaken  off  nirvana.  The 
Orient  is  pulsating^  new  with  a  life. 
India  has  wakened  from  her  lotus- 
dream — and  her  educated  people  are 
telling  her  she  is  bankrupt,  her  indus- 
tries  dead,  her  Princes  degraded,  her 
splendor  a  memory,  her  people  in  b^- 
gary.  And,  with  new  consciousness  has 
come  new  courage.  With  a  realization 
of  her  condition  has  come  the  deter- 
mination to  be  free;  to  regenerate  herself; 
to  claim  her  birthright. 

Such  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
trend  of  Indian  unrest. 

Saint  Nihal  Sing. 

ChicagOy  III, 
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territory  of  seventeen  other  states*  and 
krge  sections  of  at  least  eighteen!  of  the 
remaining  twenty-four. t 

3.  The  five  Prohibition  states  now 
have  a  population  in  excess  of  7,000,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  25,000,000  others 
live  in  the  local  Proliibition  territory  of 
thirty-five  other  states. 

4.  The  state  Prohibition  movement 
is  now  spreading  rapidly  in  at  least 
eleven  states,  especially  in  those  states 
where  local  option  has  already  driven 
out  the  open  dram-shop  in  large  sections. 
These  states  include  (1)  Delaware,  the 
three  political  divisions  of  which  voted 
separately  on  license  or  no-license, 
November  5th;  (2)  North  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  where  state 
Prohibition  campaigns  are  under  way 
led  or  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Grovemors 
themselves;  (3)  and  popular  movement 
for  statutory  or  constitutional  state  Pro- 
hibition in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  freely  con- 
ceded that  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  South 
Dakota,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
will  no  doubt  adopt  state  Prohibition 
policy  within  the  near  future,  the  last 
tfiree  repudiating  license  policies  which 
were  themselves  substituted  for  former 
state  Prohibition  laws  through  the  alli- 
ance of  the  liquor  traffic  and  old-party 
politicians, 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opments of  the  day  is  the  long  list  of 
Governors  now  in  office  who  within  a 
few  months  in  public  addresses  or  other- 
wise have  openly  attacked  the  saloon  or 
endorsed  the  Prohibition  reform  or  both 
more  or  less  completely.  This  list 
includes  of  course  the  governors  of  the 

^Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vii^'nia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Iowa. 

fAIabama,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Neb- 
raska, Missouri,  Colorado,  Oregon,  California, 
Washington,  South  Dakota,  Delaware,  Louisiana, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

{States  with  little  Prohibition  territory:  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New 


five  Prohibition  states,  Grovemor  Cobb 
of  Maine;  Grovemor  Hoch  of  Kansas; 
Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota ;  Gov- 
ernor Smith  of  Georgia,  and  Governor- 
Elect  Haskell  of  Oklahoma,  and  besides 
that.  Governor  Dawson  of  West  Virginia; 
Governor  Harris  of  Ohio;  Governor 
Hanly  of  Indiana;  Governor  Beckham 
of  Kentuckv;  Governor  Glenn  of  North 
Carolina;  Governor  Broward  of  Florida; 
Governor  Campbell  of  Texas ;  (Jovemor- 
Elect  Noel  of  Mississippi;  Governor 
Folk  of  Missouri,  and  Governor  Comer 
of  Alabama. 

T^E  RESUUrS  OF  PBOHIBITIGN. 

In  noting  the  foUowing  typical  facts  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  (I)  that»  although 
the  state  Prohibition  law  is  thoroug^y 
backed  and  supported  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters  in  each  case»  the  party 
machines  and  officials  whose  duty  it  has 
been  to  enforce  the  law  have  in  all  cases 
been  members  of  parties  which  stand 
nationally  for  license  and  opposed  to 
Prohibition. 

(2)  That,  however  true  to  the  law 
individual  officers  of  tfie  law  may  be» 
they  are  all  the  time  subject  to  both 
open  and  secret  pressure  from  tfie 
licensed  liquor  business  in  surrounding 
license  states,  and  that 

(3)  So  far,  intimidated  by  the  brewers' 
lobby.  Congress  has  refused  to  pass  tiie 
protective  legislation  known  as  the  Hep- 
bum-DoUiver  bill,  which  is  now 
demanded  by  every  Prohibition  section 
in  the  entire  country,  because  until  that 
becomes  a  law  aU  Prohibition  territory 
is  at  the  mercy  of  outside  brewers  and 
distillers,  who  use  the  C.  O.  D.  express 
method  of  nullifying  the  law  under  the 
present  inter-state  regulations. 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  effects  of 
Prohibition  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

WHAT   PROHIBITION   HAS  DONE  FOB 

MAINE. 

The  Prohibition  law  b  thoroughly 
enforced   in   nine-tenths   of  Maine  and 
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would  be  in  the  rest  were  it  not  for  liquor 
politicians  who  control  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  in  Portland  and 
a  few  other  cities. 

The  administration  of  Sheriff  Pearson 
in  Portland,  1900  to  1902,  the  only 
Prohibition  party  law-enforcer  Maine 
ever  had,  proved  that  Prohibition  will 
prohibit,  wherever  there  is  an  honest 
man  in  office  behind  the  law. 

General  Neal  Dow  testified  that  Maine, 
at  the  time  of  her  adoption  of  state 
Prohibition  in  1855,  "was,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "one  of  the  most  drunken 
and  poorest  of  states  in  the  Union,  there 
being  seven  distilleries  and  two  breweries 
in  Portland  alone.*' 

Ia  J855  there  were  only  five  savings 
banks  in  Maine,  with  less  than  $90,000 
deposited. 

In  1902  there  were  57  savings  banks, 
M  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
37  trust  companies  with  deposits  aggre- 
gating more  than  $118,000,000. 

Maine  has  more  savings  banks  and 
$22,000,000  more  money  deposited  in 
them  than  the  great  manufacturing 
license  state  of  Ohio  with  six  times  as 
many  people. 

In  1901  statistics  showed  that  while 
her  population  since  1850  had  increased 
only  20  per  cent.»  her  valuation  per 
capita  had  increased  252  per  cent, 
Maine  had  in  her  savings  banks  in  the 
same  year  $95.22  for  every  inhabitant; 
Illinois  $18.43;  Kentucky,  none;  Ohio, 
$10.71,  and  Pennsylvania,  $16.72. 

Turning  to  educational  figures,  Maine 
has  in  its  public  schools  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  total  population  of  all 
the  North  Altantic  states^  including  New 
York. 

Maine  has  more  school  teachers  to 
every  ten  thousand  of  her  people,  and  more 
teachers  in  proportion  to  her  school 
population  than  any  other  of  the  forty-six 
states  of  the  Union. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Printer's  Ink,  the 
well-known  publishers'  periodical,  it  was 
stated  that  Maine  newspapers  have  a 
larger  circulation  in  proportion  to  popu- 


lation, than  any  other  state.  Only  one 
of  these  permits  the  insertion  of  liquor 
advertising. 

The  figures  for  crime  in  Maine  show 
that  the  commitments  to  the  jails  and 
prisons  of  Maine  have  steadily  decreased 
from  a  total  of  6,105  in  1896  to  4,483  in 
1906,  a  shrinkage  of  more  than  25  per 
cent.;  and  that  the  total  commitments 
for  drunkenness  for  the  whole  state  in 
1896  were  3,049  while  in  1906  they  were 
only  1,980,  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conunitmenis 
for  liquor-seUing  rose  from  179  in  1896 
to  571  in  the  year  1905  and  429  in  1906, 
which  gives  an  iUuminating  proof  as  ta 
the  direct  results  of  more  and  more 
efficient  law-enforcement  during  the  past 
decade. 

Of  the  9,350  murders  and  homicides 
in  the  United  States  in  1906,  Maine 
furnished  but  three! 

Hon.  Charies  E.  Littiefield,  Con- 
gressman from  Maine,  in  a  detailed 
comparison  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,, 
published  June  13,  1907,  gives  pointed 
refutation  of  the  common  slur  of  the 
liquor  advertising  daily  press  that  men 
get  drunk  as  often  in  Maine  (under 
state  Prohibition)  as  they  do  in  Massa- 
chusetts (under  well-enforced  license  and 
local  option),  and  that  "  if  the  prosperity 
of  a  state  is  rightly  measured  by  its 
increase  in  wealth  and  population  then 
Maine  ranks  as  one  of  the  least  pros- 
perous of  aU  the  states.*'  ^ 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  is 
four  times  that  of  Maine.  The  figures 
quoted  are  either  from  the  United  States 
census  or  other  authoritative  sources: 

From   1880  to  1902  Maine  decreased 
her  indebtedness  eitacUy  $10  per  capita 
while   Massachusetts   increased  hers   by 
the  same  amount,  per  capita. 

From  1880  to  1900  Maine  increased  by 
$124  the  average  amount  paid  her  wage- 
earners,  while  Massachusetts  made  an 
increase  of  only  $87. 

The  average  percentage  of  families 
that  have  free  and  unencumbered  homes 
in  the  north   AtlarLlvc  ^\s4.\r&  ^w^  ^'^ 
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York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
£3.3  per  cent.  Maine  has  49  per  cent., 
Massachusetts  only  18  per  cent. 

Exactly  69.2  per  cent.,  of  the  farm 
families  of  Maine  own  their  farms  unen- 
cumbered. In  Massachusetts  but  53.8 
per  cent.  do. 

In  1903  Maine  had  885  insane  in  her^ 
hospitals,  125.3  for  every  100,000  people. 
Massachusetts   had   8,679  or  288.5  per 
every  100,000. 

^In  Maine  almshouses,  December  31, 
1903,  there  were  1,152  paupers,  or 
163.1  per  100,000,  while  Massachusetts 
had  5,934  or  197.3  per  100,000. 

There  were  512  prisoners  in  Maine, 
June  1,  1890,  or  77.4  per  100,000;  in 
Massachusetts,  5,227  or  232. 5  per  100,000, 
three  times  as  many  as  Maine. 
:;  June  30,  1904,  there  were  in  Maine 
120  prisoners  who  had  been  committed 
for  drunkenness,  while  Massachusetts 
had  at  the  same  time  2,110  a  proportion 
of  more  than  10  to  1,  when  if  parallel 
it  should  be  but  4  to  1. 

Hon.  F.  L.  Dingley,  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  Journal,  in  a  letter  written  this 
year  (1907)  to  the  Georgian  of  Atlanta, 
said: 

"There  is  but  one  city  in  Maine 
where  the  saloon  is  tolerated  and  there 
the  saloon  is  not  an  open  bar  in  the 
sense  in  which  bars  prevail  in  license 
states. 

"There  is  less  drunkenness  on  public 
occasions  in  Maine  than  in  any  part  of 
the  world  in  which  I  have  traveled,  and 
I  have  knocked  about  a  little  in  the  old 
and  new  world." 

^^  United  States  Senator  from  Maine, 
Eugene  Hale,  writes  this  year: 
J^"The  policy  of  Prohibition  which  has 
been  the  rule  in  Maine  for  more  than 
forty  years  has  generally  worked  weU. 
There  are  different  statutes  under  this 
policy,  and  some  have  worked  better 
than  others,  but  the  general  principle 
has  been  good  for  the  state." 

United    States    Senator    from    Maine, 
William  Frye,  writes  August  19,  1907: 
"Our    statute  has  driven  from  all  the 


country  portions  of  the  state  the  sale  and 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  the  cities 
enforcement  is  more  difficult,  but  in 
those  where  popular  sentiment  is  behind 
it,  violations  are  infrequent.  In  mj 
opinion  a  good  majority  of  our  people 
stands  pat  for  the  law." 

Congressman  Llewellyn  Powers,  who 
admits  that  he  is  personally  so  con- 
servative on  the  Prohibition  issue  that 
he  has  frequently  been  opposed  by 
strong  elements  in  hfa  own  party,  writes, 
(1907): 

"The  selling  and  the  public  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  decidedly  under 
the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  the  law 
has  prevented  absolutely  any  selling  in 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  towns  of 
Maine  and  it  has  taken  away  very  much 
of  the  temptation  for  young  men  to 
indulge  in  alcoholic  drinks.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Maine  will  ever  permit  the  licensing  of 
the  saloon  in  their  midst  again." 

HOW  PROHIBmON  WORKS  IN 
KANSAS. 

What  about  Kansas  ?  Governor  Hoch 
says:  "A  quarter  of  a  million  people 
have  been  bom  in  the  state  who  have 
never  seen  a  saloon  or  a  joint  and  have 
grown  up  to  believe  as  a  part  of  their 
creed  that  it  is  an  unmixed  evil." 

Of  the  105  counties  in  the  state  only 
21  have  any  paupers. 

Only  25  have  poorhouses. 

Thirty-five  have  their  jails  absolutely 
empty. 

Thirty-seven  have  no  criminal  cases 
on  their  dockets. 

Kansas  has  the  smallest  number  of 
paupers  of  any  state  in  proportion  to  its 
population. 

It  spends  more  money  for  education 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any 
other  state. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  newspapers 
are  printed  in  the  state  only  twenty  of 
which  ever  print  any  liquor  advertise- 
ments and  four  of  these  twenty  arc 
printed  in  the  German  language. 
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After  a  short  struggle  in  May  and 
June,  1907,  the  joint  property  owned  by 
ten  outside  breweries,  worth  more  than 
$250,000  was  confiscated  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court  and  the  brewers  impli- 
cated surrendered  and  left  the  state. 
It  was  conclusively  proved  that  these 
millionaire  outside  brewers  were  the 
hackers  and  owners  of  practically  every 
notorious  joint  of  the  state^ 

In  his  annual  official  message  to  the 
legislature  for  1907,  Grovemor  Hoch 
detailed  the  following  significant  com- 
parison : 

"The  absurd  contention  that  more 
liquor  is  sold  in  Prohibition  Kansas 
than  in  license  states  should  deceive  no 
one.  It  is  made  chiefly  by  those  who 
would  be  entirely  content  with  the 
Prohibition  policy  if  their  statements 
were  true,  but  official  figures  abundantly 
refute  the  ridiculous  statement.  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  pretty  good  book-keeper  and  a 
pretty  good  collector.  Compare  Pro- 
hibition Kansas  with  our  neighbor,  license 
Nebraska,  for  instance.  Nebraska  has 
about  one-third  less  population  than 
Kansas,  but  Uncle  Sam  has  collected 
about  $2,000,000  a  year  liquor  tax  from 
the  people  of  Nebraska,  while  he  has 
been  able  to  get  only  about  $100,000 
from  Kansas.  The  amount  of  fermented 
liquor  sold  in  Kansas  is  from  6,000  to 
10,000  barrels  a  year,  in  Nebraska  from 
t00,000  to  300,000  barrels,  and  in 
Missouri  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
barrels." 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Home 
Defender,  Chicago,  August  20,  1907, 
Governor  Hoch  sajrs : 

"I  believe  there  are  not  1,600,000 
people  an3rwhere  eke  on  earth  freer  from 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  than  are  the 
people  of  this  state,  and  it  is  a  plain  fact 
that  the  thing  works  financially  as  well 
as  morally. 

*'A  poorh'ouse  is  a  joke  in  Kansas. 
Our  Bank  Commissioner  reports  about 
$100  per  capita  in  the  banks.  Pro- 
hibition is  a  great  success  in  iCansas  in 
every  way." 


Congressman  Charles  F.  Scott  of 
Kansas,  in  correspondence  dated  August 
17,  1907,  says: 

"It  can  be  said  with  absolute  truth- 
fulness that  the  prohibitory  law  is  as 
completely  enforced  in  Kansas  to-day 
as  any  other  criminal  statute. 

"TTie  morning  papers  to-day  [August 
17,  1907]  bring  the  information  that 
during  the  past  year  fifty  counties  in 
Kansas  did  not  furnish  the  state  peni- 
tentiary a  single  criminal. 

"The  experience  of  Kansas,  and  tkat 
of  Missouri,  lying  side  by  side,  clearly 
demonstrates  tliat  it  is  just  as  difficult  to 
enforce  a  lenient  liquor  law  as  it  is  to 
enforce  a  drastic  one.  Kansas  has  no 
more  trouble  enforcing  Prohibition  than 
Missouri  has  enforcing  Sunday  closing. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  wager  that 
the  license  in  Missouri  is  violated  in  a 
hundred  cases  where  the  prohibitory 
law  in  Kansas  is  violated  once." 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  KANSAS  CnT, 

KANSAS. 

One  of  the  most  notable  battles  for 
Prohibition  enforcement,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation  has  been  that  of  Kansas  City, 
iCansas,  where  up  to  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  in  that  city  of  nearly  or  quite  100,000, 
a  desperately  corrupt  machine  had  per- 
petuated the  liquor  business  in  defiance 
of  state  law  for  upwards  of  t\\^enty  years. 
Finally  the  people  rose  in  tlicir  might 
and  wiped  out  liie  liquor  despotism  that 
had  so  long  held  undisputed  sway. 
The  brewers  have  since  on  several  occa- 
sions attempted  to  misrepresent  the 
results  by  sending  out  anonymous  dis- 
patches detailing  the  alleged  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  that  enforcement  was  bring- 
ing upon  tiie  city.  But  here  is  the  latest 
word  regarding  the  situation  there  in 
special  correspondence  of  Assistant 
Attorney-General  Trickett,  the  men  who 
led  the  revolution.  On  Friday,  August 
16th,  last,  Attorney  Trickett  told  the 
Associated  ProhibUiow  ^^Na&\ 
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"  Kansas  City  has  increased  in  wealth 
and  population  at  a  rate  never  before 
known  in  its  history.  During  the  past 
year  our  population  increased  more  tiian 
13,000  and  more  new  buildings  were 
erected  in  this  city  than  in  tlie  larger 
Kansas  City  across  the  state  line. 
During  the  past  year  the  manufac- 
turing products  of  this  city  increased 
$50,000,000,  making  a  total  of  more 
than  $200,000,000. 

"During  the  past  year  the  deposits  of 
the  banks  have  increased  by  $2,000,000, 
and  almost  every  merchant  has  had  to 
employ  additional  clerks.  Recently  the 
Leavenworth  Daily  Post,  a  paper  opposed 
to  law  enforcement,  sent  a  member  of 
their  staff  to  this  city  to  interview  the 
business  men,  hoping  to  find  them  dis- 
satisfied, but  on  the  contrary  found 
them  satisfied,  and  was  honest  enough 
to  publish  their  statements,  and  in  doing 
so  quoted  the  largest  real  estate  dealer 
and  owner  in  the  city  as  sajdng  that  the 
merchants  of  this  city  would  raise  $1^,000 
in  a  day  to  keep  the  saloons  closed  as 
they  now  are. 

"The  compass  of  a  letter  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  more  into  details,  but 
in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that 
the  wildest  imagination  could  not  half 
prophesy  the  benefits,  prosperity,  les- 
sened crime  and  the  elevated  moral 
tone  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  closing  of  the  dens  of  vice." 

PROHIBmON  RESULTS  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA. 

Governor  Burke  in  a  recent  interview 
(July  6,  1907)  said:  "We  have  had 
Prohibition  so  long  in  North  Dakota 
that  in  some  counties  there  are  no  jails. 
There  is  not  much  crime  in  the  state." 

Judge  Charles  A.  Pollock  of  the  third 
judicial  district  of  North  Dakota  thus 
reports  the  results  of  Prohibition  in  that 
state,  as  sunmiarized  in  the  statements 
of  officials  of  35  out  of  39  counties  in  the 
state.  This  represents  the  exact  status 
in  September,  1906.  Since  that  time 
the    law    has    been    strengthened    and 


enforcement  sentiment  has  intensified* 
Judge  Pollock  sent  out  leading  questions* 
the  replies  to  several  of  the  most  important 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  "Is  the  law  generally  observed  in 
your  county?" 

**  From  tweniy-jPbe  counties  tlie  report 
is  thai  the  law  is  generally  well  enforced. 
In  ten  that  it  is  not,  which  with  the  four 
not  heard  from  added,  would  make  the 
count  stand,  twenty- five  to  fourteen,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  counties  is  concerned, 
in  favor  of  the  law.  In  the  twenty-five 
counties  above  referred  to  there  was  a 
population  of  319,395  while  in  the  14 
counties  there  were  117,675.  The  ratio 
as  figured  by  number  of  counties  would 
be  a  little  less  than  two  to  one;  while 
counted  from  the  standpoint  of  popula- 
Hon  it  would  be  nearly  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  law." 

(2)  "Has  there  been  during  recent 
years  a  tendency  toward  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  law?" 

"Twenty-nine  counties  answer  *ye«/ 
six  answer  'no/  to  which  may  be  added 
tfie  four  not  reported  thus  making  the 
ratio  stand  29  to  10,  almost  three  to  one, 
the  same  as  the  showing  by  population. '* 

A  most  important  question  was: 
"What  effect  if  any  does  the  law  seem 
to  have  on  the  increase  or  decrease  oi 
crime?" 

"Three  reported  'Unable  to  say*; 
8  gave  no  opinion;  5  thought  crime 
increases;  23  claim  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  crime.  This  is  especially 
true  in  counties  where  the  law  has  been 
well  enforced. 

"As  one  states  attorney  says:  'A 
steady  decrease  of  crime  has  followed 
the  strict  enforcement  of  tlie  prohibitory 
law,  so  that  of  late  years  we  have  rarely 
a  criminal  case  in  the  county,  save  an 
occasional  bootlegger.  I  wish  to  say 
also  in  the  district  over  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  preside,  made  up  of  the 
counties  of  Cass,  Traill  and  Steele, 
twice  during  recent  years  there  was  not 
a  human  being  in  jail  in  the  entire 
district.'" 
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Judge  Pollock,  in  a  personal  letter 
-written  to  Hon.  I.  C.  Wade,  of  Cornelia, 
Georgia,  just  prior  to  the  legislative 
enactment  of  state  Prohibition  there, 
August  5,  1907,  says: 

"Speaking  from  personal  experience 
I  will  say  tliat  from  1885  to  1889  I  was 
states  attorney.  At  that  time  Fargo 
had  some  5,000  inhabitants  and  over 
forty  licensed  saloons.  Now  we  have 
some  17,000  people  and  no  saloons.  I 
may  also  add  that  practically  we  are  free 
from  'blind  pigs.*   .  .  . 

"Our  business  men  in  Fargo  do  not 
want  the  saloons  to  return.  They  at 
first  feared  Prohibition  would  hurt  the 
city.  The  contrary  has  been  shown. 
We  do  not  have  any  vacant  stores. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
excellent  hotel  acconmiodations,  there 
will  be  built  this  year  a  new  hotel  to 
cost  $150,000.  Our  hoteb  are  run  witfi- 
out  bars,  and  they  make  no  money  out 
of  the  sale  of  liquor. 

"I  could  go  on  and  recount  instance 
after  instance  showing  the  benefits  of 
the  Prohibition  sjrstem.  At  the  last 
legislature  a  bill  looking  toward  resub- 
mission was  presented  to  the  house  and 
defeated  two  to  one.** 

United  States  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Henry  C.  Hansbrough,  in  a 
letter  written  just  before  the  Oklahoma 
election  (September  17,  1907),  says: 

"The  Prohibition  law  in  North  Dakota 
has  been  so  thoroughly  enforced  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  open  saloon 
in  this  state,  and  as  fast  as  the  'blind 
tigers'  or  'blind  pigs'  are  found  the 
sponsors  for  them  are  arrested  and  many 
of  them  find  their  way  to  jail.  In  a 
large  part  of  the  state  even  the  'blind 
pig'  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

"The  moral  effect  of  the  law  here  is 
good,  and  where  once  the  open  saloon 
was  regarded  with  favor,  now  it  is  so 
thoroughly  under  the  ban  that  it  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The 
cause  of  temperance  as  a  result  of  our 
laws  and  the  successful  efforts  made  to 
enforce  them  has  been  greatly  advanced.*' 


United  States  Senator  P.  J.  McCumber, 
writes  under  date  of  August  19,  1907: 

"There  are  a  few  sections  where  the 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  the  law, 
where  enforcement  is  somewhat  difficult, 
but  these  sections  are  so  small  in  area 
that,  if  they  are  indicated  on  the  map  of 
tlie  state  they  would  scarcely  be  dis- 
cernible. On  tlie  whole,  I  regard  it  as 
a  great  success  in  the  state." 

Congressman  Thomas  F.  Marshall 
writes,  August  22,  1907: 

"The  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
stronger  for  Prohibition  than  ever  before. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  average  citizen, 
whether  he  is  a  staunch  Prohibitionist  or 
not,  would  willingly  see  the  constitution 
amended  and  the  law  repealed. 

"The  encouraging  sign  to  me  is  that 
the  conservative  element  of  aU  our 
people  stands  now  for  Prohibition  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  whereas,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  law  most  of  this 
sentiment  was  confined  to  the  radical 
Prohibitionists." 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  LOCAL  PBOHIBrnON. 

The  success  of  local  Prohibition  in 
the  thirty-five  other  states  mentioned 
above  is  of  course  relatively  less  than 
that  of  state  Prohibition,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently proven  in  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  local  Prohibition  territory  in 
practicaUy  every  state  noted  above  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  decade. 
In  the  Southern  states,  the  territory  has 
almost  doubled;  in  Texas  alone  it  has 
tripled,  in  ten  years,  while  at  tlie  North 
the  ratio  of  its  spread  in  many  sections 
is  even  greater.  Isolated  instances  there 
are  in  every  state  where  the  closing  of 
license  saloons  has  not  resulted  favorably, 
where  hold-over  liquor  sympathizing 
officials  have  nullified  the  law,  or  where 
outside  liquor  funds  and  political  influ- 
ence have  defeated  the  end  sought  by 
Prohibition  and  even  secured  the  relicens- 
ing  of  the  saloon  where  no-license  had 
previously  won;  but  so  overwhelming 
has  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  been  in 
praise   of   the   aiC^i&L  xwN^^sk   ^  Nsa«^ 
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Prohibition  in  both  country,  town  and 
city  that  the  liquor  men  themselves  now 
openly  admit  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
their  trade  organs  the  irresistible  current 
progress  against  their  business.  An 
illustration  is  this  significant  editorial 
comment  in  Beverages,  of  New  York, 
the  national  organ  of  the  liquor  league 
of  America,  for  August  2,  1907: 

"The  result  in  Georgia  presents  no 
pleasant  outlook  for  any  section  of  the 
business.  That  state  in  its  judgment  has 
treated  all  alike,  and  no  false  notion  that 
beer  is  a  temperance  beverage  and  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  on  has  been  enter- 
tained or  brought  forward. 

"We  dislike  to  acknowledge  it,  but 
we  really  believe  the  entire  business  aU 
over  has  overstayed  its  opportunity  to 
protect  itself  against  the  onward  march 
of  prohibition,  which  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  is  advancing  like  a  prairie 
fire  with  not  a  hand  raised  to  stop  its 
progress. 

"Five  years  ago  a  united  industry 
might  have  kept  back  the  situation  that 
now  confronts  us,  but  to-day  it  is  too 
late. 

"Might  as  well  try  to  keep  ©ut  the 
Hudson  river  with  a  whisk  broom." 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus,  we  have  in  the  briefest  possible 
compass  consistent  with  accuracy  and 
fairness  to  the  subject,  sketched  in 
merest  outline  only,  the  salient  facts 
and  progress,  and  the  direct  results  of 
this  hundred  years'  battle  with  the 
Beverage  Poison  Trust. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
study  to  trace  the  significant  and  strategic 
relation  which  the  Prohibition  Reform 
bears  to  every  other  great  moral  issue  of 
the  day,  nor  even  to  sketch  the  astonish- 
ing but  logical  steps  by  which  the  thou- 
sands of  isolated  drink  sellers  and  makers 
throughout  the  land  came  at  length  to 
unite  and  pool  their  interests  in  the  most 
compact  and  insidious  monopoly  of 
modem  times. 


Besides  being  the  indefatigable  inves- 
tigator and  persistent  pioneer  of  Uie 
reform  the  Prohibition  party  and  the 
Prohibition  press  have  patiently  ham- 
mered away  at  public  sentiment  untfl 
every  one  of  the  liquor  traffic's  basic 
factors  of  fraud  and  sham  have  become 
common  knowledge,  with  the  business 
discredited  sociaUy  and  politically  and 
ready  for  de-legalization  and  extermina- 
tion. 

In  brief  the  paramount  facts  detailed 
and  proved  by  the  Prohibition  party 
and  accepted  by  the  outside  world  are 
these: 

The  Prohibitionist  has  shown  first  ol 
all  that  the  ramifications  of  this  indus- 
trial colossus,  which  by  instinctive  coali- 
tion with  the  gambler,  the  white-slave 
dealer,  the  blackmailer  and  the  whiskey- 
oiled  old  party  machine  has  begotten  a 
gigantic  Vice  Trust  with  headquarteis 
in  every  great  city — that  these  ramifica- 
tions extend  into  every  stratum  of  society 
and  have  effected  with  the  subtie  virus 
of  indifference  every  vein  and  artery  of 
the  body  politic: 

That  were  it  to  continue  undisturbed, 
it  would  in  time  paralyze  every  sociil 
energy  and  stifle  ue  conscience  of  the 
people : 

That  its  nationaUy  developed  syston 
of  official  sanction  and  license  for  an 
annual  cash  bribe  to  the  state  itsdf  has 
been  the  parent  of  a  thousand  forms  of 
special  privil^e  granted  every  powerful 
corporation  the  land  over: 

That  the  underljdng  principle  whidi 
assumes  that  a  license  can  ever  legitimize 
or  endow  with  respectability  a  traffic 
whose  existence  under  all  conditions 
breeds  slums,  crime,  misery,  disease  and 
degeneration  as  surely  as  swamps  breed 
malaria,  is  both  vicious  and  follacious: 

That  the  theory  that  an  organized 
vice  can  be  taxed  or  "regulated'*  to 
death  is  untenable: 

That  the  absurd  political  economy 
which  proposes  to  advance  education, 
protect  the  state  and  conserve  the  highest 
interests  of  society,  by  the  imposition  of 
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a  permissive  tax  upon  a  business  that 
thrives  at  the  expense  of  and  in  the  exact 
ratio  that  it  debauches  man  and  extends 
the  tyranny  of  lust  and  appetite,  is  the 
monumental  fraud  of  modem  states- 
manship : 

That  the  Internal  Revenue  System  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  applied  to 
the  liquor  trafBc  is  a  relic  of  economic 
barbarism  and  one  of  the  supreme 
defensive  bulwarks  of  that  traffic,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  strike  the  death- 
blow to  its  pretensions  and  its  grip  upon 
our  politics: 

And  finaUy,  it  has  conclusively  proved 

that  state  and  even  national  Prohibition 

are  both  feasible  and  possible,  and  will 

nevitably  come  in  the  process   of  our 


political  evolution,  but  that  its  perman- 
ence and  success  will  evermore  depend 
upon  popular  vigilance  in  the  election'of 
officials  pledged  to  fearlessly  execute  the 
law,  and  who  are  backed  by  a  political 
party  whose  leaders  and  rank  and  file 
are  not  controlled  by  or  at  the  mercy  of 
the  liquor  "trade,"  but  sincerely  and 
heartily  united  on  the  Prohibition  policy 
as  a  dominant  issue  until  it  shall  be 
victoriously  established. 

All  signs  point  to  a  new  era  wherein 
the  victories  of  which  the  allied  liquor 
interests  robbed  the  people  in  the  eighties 
will  at  length  be  permanently  achieved. 

Charles  R.  Jones. 
WashingtoTiy  D.  C. 


A  SURVEY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE. 

Bt  Francis  Lamont  Pierce,  Ph.B. 


AMERICANS  have  never  forgiven 
Sydney  Smith  for  his  ungracious 
query:  "Who  reads  an  American  book  ?'* 
At  thd  time  he  gave  utterance  to  it  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of 
justification  for  this  contemptuous,  super- 
cilious, and  typically  British  attitude 
toward  American  letters.  To-day,  how- 
ever, cultured  Americans  look  back 
upon  such  a  judgment  only  with  a  feeling 
of  scorn  and  pity  for  the  insular  com- 
placency and  exclusiveness  betrayed  by 
it.  We  fancy  that  the  achievements  of 
our  literary  men  have  by  now  effectually 
dispelled  any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  American  mind  to  pro- 
duce work  of  genius  and  of  talent,  and 
that  in  very  substantial  quantities.  We 
point  to  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Irving,  Sidney  Lanier,  Cooper,  Bret 
Harte,  and  many  others.  As  a  con- 
clusive manifestation  of  our  inteUectual 
and  literary  activity  we  jubilantly  call 
tiie  attention  of  the  world  to  tfie  simply 


tremendous  output  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  of  books,  magazines, 
and  printed  matter  of  every  sort:  novels, 
poems,  histories,  essays,  biographies, 
memoirs,  short  stories,  scientific  works, 
and  in  fact  productions  of  every  genre. 

Yet,  when  we  escape  from  our  self- 
satisfied  provincialism  and  disregard  the 
predilections  bom  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
we  find  that  in  the  eyes  of  European 
criticism  American  literature  consists 
chiefly  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Walt.  Whitman,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 
We  find  that  in  the  opinion  of  candid, 
unprejudiced,  cultured  observers,  con- 
temporary America  has  practically  no 
real  literature  at  all:  and  from  this 
latter  judgment  there  will  probably  be 
very  few  educated  and  appreciative 
Americans  to  dissent.  So  far  as  works 
of  pure  imagination — constituting  litera- 
ture in  its  true  sense — are  concerned, 
one  might  with.  ^ta^^^fcV:^  ^wr^  %^^s^ 
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to  read  a  contemporary  American  book?' 
Wliatever  may  be  our  valuation  of  the 
American  literature  produced  in  the 
pai^t,  those  of  us  who  take  delight  in 
genuine  imaginative  composition  are  wil- 
ling enough  to  admit  the  feeblen^s, 
barrenness,  timidity,  frivolity,  and  gen- 
erally unprofitable  character  of  present- 
day  American  "literature."  Discrimi- 
nating lovers  of  poetry  and  fiction  do 
not  rest  content  witli  mere  bulk  of  pro- 
duction; tliey  recognize  that  a  slender 
collection  of  really  vital,  significant, 
and  artistic  work  is  more  to  be  cherished 
than  a  vast  mass  of  hasty,  careless, 
trashy,  ephemeral,  sensational  writings. 
Depth  of  vision,  meditation,  painstaking 
stylistic  workmanship,  and  insight  into, 
the  essential  aspects  of  life  and  character 
are  the  qualities  that  make  great  and 
enduring  literature;  and  their  absence 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  the 
lavish  abundance  of  the  books  and 
printed  matter  that  issues  from  the 
presses  of  the  country.  That  our  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  men  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  our  present  limitations 
in  the  literary  field  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  magazine  symposiums  on 
**The  Creative  Spirit  in  Literature:  Is 
it  dead  or  dormant?"  "Is  the  Taste  for 
Poetry  Disappearing?"  "The  Future  of 
Literature,"  and  kindred  topics. 

To  estimate  and  determine  something 
of  the  present  condition  of  literature  in 
America,  let  us  as  a  beginning  glance 
briefly  at  some  of  the  phases  and  ten- 
dencies which  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  recent  years.  A  number  of 
years  ago  we  were  subjected  to  a  deluge 
of  historical  romance,  attempting  to 
depict  life  in  many  ages,  but  having 
reference  principally  to  the  American 
colonies.  We  all  remember  Janice  Mere- 
dith, Richard  Carvel,  To  Have  and  to 
Hold,  Wlicn  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower^ 
Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,  The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,  There  was  about 
these  novels  a  certain  transient  charm 
that  won  them  the  favor  of  the  crowd; 
they  amused  one  acceptably  for  a  day 


or  two.  But  was  there  any  scene  or 
any  character  in  them  which  could  even 
remotely  be  compared  to  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  English  historical  fiction: 
Esmond  rebuffing  Dean  Swift  at  the 
printer's  shop;  Grcrard  escaping  from 
the  Haunted  Tower  at  Tergou;  Baldas- 
sare  clutching  Tito  Melema  on  the  steps 
of  the  Duomo;  Phillamon  interrupting 
the  lecture  of  Hypatia;  the  Lion-hearted 
Richard  tearing  down  the  banner  of 
the  Archduke  of  Austria;  Sallust  rushing 
into  the  senatorial  benches  to  save  the 
Athenian  from  the  lion,  with  Vesuvius 
thundering  above;  or  Gurth  dying  last  at 
the  standard,  and  Edith  the  Fair  finding 
the  body  of  Harold.  Can  our  brumma- 
gem American  historical  fiction  show 
such  figures  as  Rittmaster  Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  soldier  of  the  "  immortal  Gtistavus 
Adolphus";  or  James  the  First  in  the 
"Fortunes  of  Nigel'*;  or  Louis  the 
Eleventh  in  ^'Quentin  Durward*';  or 
Wildrake  or  Ravenswood  or  Macgr^r 
or  Flora  Mclvor?  Alas,  it  can  show 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  slight  value 
and  ephemeral  character  of  the  novels  in 
question  is  proven  by  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  their  tremendous  tem- 
porary popularily,  they  are  now  all  but 
forgotten. 

And  they  deserve  to  be.  To  one 
acquainted  with  the  splendid  luxuriance 
of  invention,  the  richness,  picturesque- 
ness,  and  descriptive  power  displayed  in 
the  English  historical  romance,  they 
appeared  pale,  cold,  and  tame.  In 
warmth  and  coloring  they  sustained  the 
same  relation  to  English  work  as  a 
Madonna  by  one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  does  to  an  Oriental  piece 
by  Gerome.  Compare  Beatrix  Esmond 
with  Dorothy  Manners  (the  latter  being 
obviously  an  imitation  of  the  former,) 
and  see  how  far  Winston  Churchill  falb 
below  Thackeray.  The  American  work 
is  not  convincing;  it  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  actuality;  in  reading  The 
Helmet  of  Navarre  or  Dorothy  Vernon  * 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  reedly  been 
transported  back  through  the  ages  as  we 
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do  in  reading  KenUworth  or  Old  Mortality; 
we  do  not  live  over  the  life  of  the  past, 
breathe  its  atmosphere,  admire  its 
pageantry,  discern  its  characteristic 
habits  of  thought.  An  American  his- 
torical  novel  is  not  a  restoration,  but  a 
shadowy,  tentative,  hesitant,  unsatisfy- 
ing  imiLion.  of  the  past.  We  feel  thf  t 
the  story  at  bottom  has  its  scene  in 
present-day  America;  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sort  of  factitious  glamor,  a  thin 
and  gauzy  veil  of  history  has  been 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  wan  presentments 
of  men  of  the  past  have,  by  the  clever 
manipulator  of  marionettes,  been  made 
to  strut  across  the  stage.  How  different 
with  figures  like  Claverhouse,  or  Leicester, 
or  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  They  are  as 
real  as  Roosevelt. 

American  writers  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  single  great  work  of  historical 
fiction,  and  thb  has  apparently  been 
due  to  defects  in  three  thimra:  imairina- 
tion.  knowledge,  and  tlTTn.  ^^ot 
objective  creation  possessed  by  all  the 
masters  of  romance.  The  first  and  the 
third  we  need  not  dwell  upon;  they  are 
congenital  limitations,  impossible  of  cor- 
rection. But  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  haste  to  get  into  print,  the  eagerness 
to  write  many  books  and  derive  corre- 
sponding profit  from  them,  has  prevented 
American  writers  from  acquiring  that 
exhaustive  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  success.  Reade^  while  writing  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth^  read  ^not  books, 
but  bookshelves  and  libraries.**  Scott 
was  steeped  from  his  youth  in  romance, 
medieval  tales,  border  l^ends,  and  dim 
old  chronicles;  he  actually  read  himself 
back  into  the  past.  Kingsley  was  a 
professor  of  history.  Bulwer  tells  us  in 
hb  preface  to  Harold  that  in  writing  it 
he  consulted  stacks  upon  stacks  of 
books:  original  sources,  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin  and  Old  French.  Investigations 
like  these  on  the  part  of  our  American 
romancers  might  give  their  creations  'a 
greater  semblance  of  verify. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
American    '^Bovd    of    business.**    The 


titles  are  familiar:  The  Pit,  The  Cost^ 
Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street,  Friday  the 
Thirteenth,  The  Cave  Man.  We  all 
know  the  type:  the  novel  in  which  we 
have  a  haunting  suspicion  that  the 
next  chapter  is  going  to  begin  "Yours 
received  and  contents  noted.  In  reply 
would  say  ..."  The  novel  where  we 
are  constantly  tormented  with  "puts 
and  calls,"  "on  a  margin,"  "selling 
short,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  sp^ulation.  Wall  street  is 
the  leitmotif  of  the  American  novel  at 
present.  Now  if  there  is  anything  more 
intolerable  than  the  "business  novel," 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  can  be. 
The  content  of  this  class  of  fiction  b 
surpassed  in  worthlessness  only  by  its 
bald,  prosy,  slipshod  style. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  all  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  the  contemporary 
American  novel  contrives  to  be  trashy. 
We  cannot  protest  at  any  length  against 
the  nauseating  iteration  of  calf-love  as 
the  all-engrossing  theme;  nor  against 
the  cheap  ''thriller"  of  the  Edge  of 
Haaard  and  Siamese  Cat  type;  not  the 
''high  life"  fiction  written  for  the  edi- 
fication of  those  rudimentary  intelli- 
gences who  "deariy  love  a  lord." 

Some  remarks  upon  the  stylistic  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  novel  to-day 
may,  however,  be  appropriate.  Exam- 
ination of  many  compositions  of  this 
dass  conidnces  one  that  the  style  lacks 
subtlefy,  beaufy,  and  esthetic  appeal. 
There  are  no  &ie  nuances  of  expression, 
there  is  no  literary  artbtiy.  There  b 
a  want  of  variefy  and  power,  of  flexibQify 
and  adaptabilify.  The  sfyle  does  not 
bear  the  imprint  of  temperament  and 
individualify. 

We  may  now  ask  what  b  the  cause  of 
the  acknowledged  weakness  of  the  Amer- 
ican novel.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  novelbt  b  afraid  of  life.  Hb 
work  b  irrelevant.  It  b  not  vital.  It 
b  provincial  and  bourgeob;  it  b  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  modem  thought; 
it  b  not  significant  of  modem  tendencies. 
It    minbters    onlj    tft   ^^   >M«s5^s»iw^ 
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ican  trait.  It  is  absurdly  self-satisfied, 
groundlessly  optimistic.  It  contains  no 
hint  of  the  soul-searchings,  the  restless 
strivings,  the  tormenting  doubts,  of  life 
in  the  present — of  the  jar  and  clash  of 
adaptation  to  a  new  Weltanschauung 
and  radically  different  social  ideals. 
It  does  not  manifest  insight  and  a  grasp 
of  the  essential  nature  of  modem  life. 
The  typical  modem  man  is  not  Sampson 
Rock  of  Wall  street  nor  the  stereotyped 
gentleman  in  the  dress  suit  who  pours 
out  to  the  beautiful,  white-shouldered 
young  lady  passionate  protestations  of 
undying  devotion;  no,  the  typical  modem 
man  is  Heinrich  the  bell-founder  in 
Hauptmann's  Die  Versunkene  Olocke  or 
Willie  in  The  Days  of  the  Comet — a 
muddled,  groping,  feverish  idealist;  a 
character  whose  attributes  are  spiritual 
experience  and  development  rather  than 
brawn  and  tailor-made  clothes  and  box- 
like jaws;  a  man  who  is  interesting  not 
because  he  feels  the  conmionplace  sex- 
attraction  that  every  man  has  felt  since 
the  time  of  pithecanthropus  erectus^  but 
because  he  manifests  die  depths  and 
heights  of  human  existence,  because 
there  are  incarnate  in  him  the  longings 
and  aspirations  and  mental  orientation 
of  an  age. 

European  literature  recognizes  this: 
it  is  written  for  grown  men  and  grown 
women  who  possess  the  somewhat  rare 
gift  of  being  able  to  think.  American 
literature  does  not  recognize  it:  the 
American  novel  is  written  for  the  caUow 
swain  and  the  feminine  ^  young  person,'* 
for  the  intellectually  lazy  and  the  intd- 
lectually  obtuse,  for  those  who,  by 
reason  of  mental  barrenness  and  stagna- 
tion and  ennui^  wish  to  be  amused  by 
some  "just  lovely"  story  of  the  amorous 
entanglements  of  insipid  women  and 
shallow  men.  That  is  why  Shaw  and 
Pinero  and  Sudermann  and  Ech^eray 
and  Fogazzaro  and  Anatole  France  are 
writing  literaiurey  and  why  Meredith 
Nicholson  is  not.  Mrs.  Warren  is  vitally 
significant;  her  daughter  Viwums  has 
character;  Sartorius  in  Widowers*  Houses 
and  Bey.  Morrell  in  Candida  and  CasheX 


Byton  represent  phases  of  modem  society 
which  should  not  be  ignored.  But  the 
characters  in  the  average  American 
novel  stand  for  nothing  but  their  own 
silly  selves.  Not  that  we  would  recom- 
mend deliberatedidacticism,  preachments, 
and  propaganda;  we  merely  ask  for 
relevancy,  for  intimate  association  with 
life. 

Pope  said  that  women  have  no  char- 
acter at  all,  and  if  we  based  our  judgment 
on  a  perusal  of  American  fiction  we 
would  heartily  approve  this  statement 
George  Eliot  bares  to  us  the  inmost 
soul  of  Gwendolen  Harleth;  Thackeray 
paints  Becky  Sharp  for  us  with  natural- 
istic fulness  and  pitilessness.  How  about 
Pam  or  Beverly?  Our  impression  of 
them  can  be  conveyed  in  a  word:  pretti- 
ness.  Prettiness  is  the  American  passion 
— ^prettiness  in  art,  in  poetry,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  nature,  in  everyttiing.  Our 
authors — except  Jack  London  and  Upton 
Sinclair — are  too  busy  being  pretty  to 
pay  much  attention  to  vigor  and  streogth 
and  passion.  And  in  those  instances 
where  they  do  try  to  attain  these  quali- 
ties they  only  succeed  in  being  tawdrily 
sensational. 

One  of  Jack  London's  most  recent 
stories  is  literature.  Just  Meat  is  the 
title  of  it.  It  is  not  a  story  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  of  Austrian  intrigue 
at  Atlantic  Cty:  it  is  a  story  of  two 
criminals,  one  of  them  a  murderer. 
But  it  is  told  with  such  wonderful 
realism,  such  keen  character-analysis, 
such  knowledge  of  life  in  its  less  agree- 
able aspects,  that  it  seizes  upon  the 
imagination  with  the  insistence  of  great 
literature.  London's  Sea  Wolf  apd  Sin- 
clair's Junglcy  with  all  their  faults  upon 
them,  are  literature.  And  this  because 
there  is  no  triviality  in  them,  because 
they  are  tremendously  in  earnest,  be- 
cause they  are  novds  of  convincing 
power. 

The  troth  is:  most  of  our  American 
writers  have  not  lived  enough.  They 
have  not  experienced  enou^  Their 
spiritual  life  is  not  rich  and  deep  enough. 
To  Vook  at  the  •'studies"  and  "dens" 
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of  literaiy  men  as  pictured  in  the  Book- 
man and  in  Ptdnam^s  is  to  understand  in 
lai^  measure  the  flabbiness  of  American 
literature.  These  men»  with  their  ease 
and  luxury,  do  not  know  life, — ^life  in  its 
nakedness  and  harshness  and  bitterness, 
life  the  grim  and  unfeeling  reality  of 
which  caused  Matthew  Arnold  to  cry 
out  that 

"the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  befwe  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 
So  Yarious,  so  beautiful,  so  new. 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  hdp  for  |>ain; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  AtrHmg  plain. 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  stn^le  and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  dash  by  n^t" 

The  typical  hero  of  American  fiction 
oscillates  between  the  Waldorf  and  Wall 
street;  the  typical  heroine  divides  her 
time  between  the  ball-room,  the  boudoir, 
and  the  sea-shore.  Why?  Because  the 
author  who  creates  them  spends  his  or 
her  time  in  motor  flights  through  France 
or  in  a  $50,000  residence  in  Boston;  or 
perhaps  they  pass  the  sunmier  in  Paree 
and  the  winter  on  the  Riviera. 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  literature  be- 
cause he  Uved  literature^  because  he  had 
walked  the  streets  of  London  well-nigh 
pennfless  and  had  brushed  elbows  with 
''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  as  he 
ate  his  meager  lunch  in  the  cheap  coffee- 
houses. Ki[ding  wrote  literature  about 
India  because  he  had  lived  India, 
breathed  India,  dreamed  India,  because 
he  knew  its  white,  sweltering  streets, 
its  dirty,  foul-smelling  purlieus,  its  dis- 
ease-ravaged army,  as  well  as  the 
romance,  the  lure  and  the  magic  of 
the  dim  Orient  '^east  of  Suez.''  He 
had  met  the  originals  of  Dan  Dravot 
and  Peachey  Camehan  among  the  teem- 
ing crowds  of  Bombay.  And  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  The  Man  Who  Would 
Be  King  is  the  greatest  short  story  of 
the  generation.  Poe  knew  what  it  was 
to  wake  in  the  dead  watches  of  the  night, 
when  (as  Scott  says  in  "The  Eve  of  St. 
John") 

"bad  spirits  ha^e  power,*" 


and  when  the  encircling  mantle  of  dark- 
ness fashions  itself  into  weird,  uncanny 
shapes  of  terror;  and  he  could  therefore 
write  The  TeU4ale  Heart.  We  all  re- 
member Goethe's  dictum: 


«« 


Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Thranen  ass, 

Wer  nicht  die  kummervoUen  Nachte 

Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischea  Machte." 


A  little  pondering  on  these  words  of  the 
great  German  will  help  to  explain 
American  literary  limitations. 

American  literature  to-day  reminds 
one  of  a  saying  of  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs, 
sometime  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Chicago  University.  It  was  in  relation  to 
the  university  of  the  present,  and  if  memory 
serves,  went  something  like  this:  "'The 
world  sweeps  by,  wi^  its  passion  and 
its  pain,  and  the  university  heeds  it  not; 
it  is  busy  poring  over  the  musty  pages  of 
forgotten  books,  etc."  We  may  alter 
this  and  say:  '"The  worid  sweeps 
by  with  its  passion  and  its  pain,  and 
^jnerican  literature  heeds  it  not;  it  is 
busy  telling  to  childish  intelligences  the 
pumle,  worn-out  story  of  calf-love." 

Why  do  n't  the  American  novelbts  go 
into  the  church,  into  the  pastor's  study, 
where  another  and  more  powerful  Robert 
EUmere  is  waiting  to  be  writton.  If 
they  should  want  to  ''collect  documents" 
for  such  a  subject  (as  2^1a  and  Charies 
Reade  and  the  Goncourts  did),  they 
mif^t  take  Religion  and  Politics  and 
Dr.  Crapsey's  sermons  and  addresses 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Batavia.  If  they  want  to  write 
a  story  of  real  tragedy,  why  do  n't  they 
write  a  novel  about  Chatterton  or  Harriet 
Shelley  ?  Why  do  n't  they  tell  us  about 
the  tragedy  of  social  conditions  in  our 
great  cities,  about  life  below  the  surface, 
where  the  mask  of  convention  and  affecta- 
tion is  stripped  off?  Why  do  n't  they 
paint  the  dull,  vacant  faces  in  the  cheap 
theaters,  the  exhausted  workingman 
whose  dark  and  cheerless  home  sends 
him  to  the  glaring  saloons  at  nighty 
the  weary  stru^et  -sifcsi  '^mm^  VvI^l^^  Nss. 
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the  battle  for  a  living,  whom  society  has 
crushed  down  in  its  merciless  iron 
march,  and  to  whom  the  cold  and  quiet 
river  gleams  with  deadly  invitation? 
Instead  of  tiring  us  with  narratives  of 
the  red-cheeked  maiden  who  says,  "O, 
you  silly  boy"  as  she  accepts  the  man 
who  has  made  a  success  in  manufacturing 
Simpkins'  Soothing  Soap  for  Parched 
People,  why  do  n't  they  write  about  the 
little  girl  that  the  writer  saw  on  a  raw 
night  last  December  standing  at  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  street, 
looking  with  pensive,  wistful,  appealing 
gaze  at  the  brilliant  front  of  Daly's 
tiieater  as  the  gay  throng  passed  in  to 
see  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair"?  Her 
clothes  were  shabby  and  she  did  n't 
have  money  enough  to  "see  the  show," 
but  a  true  literary  artist  could  have 
created  from  a  sight  of  that  little  girl  a 
story  that  would  have  pulled  the  heart- 
strings. New  York  city  is  one  vast 
mass  of  literary  material,  of  which  our 
writers  have  but  touched  a  fraction  of 
the  surface.  Much  of  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
neither  pleasant  nor  pretty.  Haupt- 
mann's  Rose  Bemdt,  strangling  her 
child  in  desperation  in  a  lonely  field,  is 
not  pretty,  either — but  she  is  literature. 

American  poetiy  is  best  described  by 
Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn:  ^mild,  bour- 
geois, and  proper.'*  There  is  no  passion 
in  it,  no  quivering  emotion.  It  is  anaemic, 
without  vitali^.  It  is  poetry  of  the 
intellect,  a  brain-spun  fabric  with  no 
heart  in  it.  In  its  straining  after  the 
delusion  of  '^propriety"  it  attains  to 
insipidity.  But  contemporary  American 
poetiy  is  pretty  and  obmous  and  tinkling 
and  what  the  ladies  call  "sweef  Here 
IS  an  eictract  from  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich's  "The  Bluebells  of  New  Eng- 
land": 

"To  jou,  fair  phantoms  in  the  sun. 
Whom  merry  spring  discoyers. 
With  bluebirds  for  your  laureates 
And  honey-bees  for  lovers. 

*'The  south  wind  breathes,  and  lo,  you   hrong 
This  ru^;ed  land  of  ours; 
I  think  ^e  pale  blue  clouds  of  May 
Drop  down  and  turn  to  flowers.**  ,, 


These  lines  are  delicate  and  nicely 
turned,  but  they  arouse  no  enthusiasm 
in  us.  As  the  French  say,  "they  leave 
us  cold."  We  take  down  our  Byron; 
we  open  it  at  haphazard,  and  strike  these 
lines: 

"Italia!  O  Italia!   thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  ffif t  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  Sower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame." 

We  turn  again  and  come  to  this : 

"She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  nil»  of  the  waters  and  their  powers. 
And  such  she  was : — her  dai^hters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  andthe  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showenL 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monait^  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  in- 
creased. 

We  turn  again  and  come  to  this : 


« 


The  cold  in  dime  are  odd  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  desenre  the  name. 
But  mine  was  like  the  laTa  flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame.** 


What  magnificent  energy,  what  throb- 
bing passion,  what  sweep  and  power. 
Of  course  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
sneer  at  Byron,  to  apply  to  him  tfie 
words  that  George  Eliot  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Felix  Holt:  ^Bjion  was  a 
misanthropic  debauchee,  whose  notion 
of  a  hero  was  that  he  should  disorder 
his  stomach  and  despise  mankind." 
But  it  would  be  wdl  for  American  poets 
if  they  had  something  of  the  B/ronie 
fervor  and  fire. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  American 
literature  is  trashy  b  because  so  manj 
of  the  American  peofde  like  trashj 
things.  They  prefer  The  Port  of  Mi$ring 
Men  to  The  Newoombes  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  prefer  ^'Waitin*  at  the 
Church"  to  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
and  would  rather  have  a  daub  of  a  dog's 
head  hanging  on  their  walls  than  a 
reproduction  of  Millet's  ** Gleaners"  or 
Bougerau's  "'La  Vierge  Consolatrice." 
Fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to  read 
The  Houee  of  a  Thousand  Oandlei  or 
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the  poetry  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  or 
Bliss  Carman.  We  can  still  take  out 
our  pocket  edition  of  one  of  the  Waverley 
novels  or  of  Byron  or  of  Shelley,  and 
read  "Childe  Harold"  and  "Manfred'* 
and   "Hellas'*  and   "Prometheous   Un- 


bound/' cheerfuUy  oblivious  of  whatever 
trivialities  and  banalities  may  be  pouring 
from  the  presses  of  America. 

Francis  Lamont  Pierce. 
Spencerportf  N.  Y, 


THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICIES. 


By  W.  B.  Fleming. 


THAT  good  has  come  out  of  the 
administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  evident  from  the  popular 
approval  accorded  it. 

The  public  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  accept  a  third  term,  marked  the 
beginning  of  this  approval. 

His  friendly  offices  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  made  him  a 
world  figure,  and  gave  him  more  prestige 
at  home  than  all  of  his  "big  stick''  per- 
formances in  connection  with  our  army 
and  navy. 

The  steps  taken  to  preserve  the  public 
lands  and  mmeral  wealth  from  private 
despoliation  has  met  with  universal 
praise. 

His  public  utterances  against  pluto- 
cratic domination  and  the  menace  of 
predatory  wealth  have  also  opened  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  him. 

The  official  investigations  set  on  foot 
and  consequent  exposure  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  some  of 
our  "captains  of  industry"  and  a  few  of 
our  public  men,  have  also  commended 
the  President  to  the  masses. 

The  efforts  of  the  President  to  secure 
some  sort  of  control  of  the  railways  have 
likewise  added  to  his  reputation. 

The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
not  pledged  by  the  platform  on  which 
he  was  dected  to  any  of  these  reforms 
has  made  his  course  of  conduct  a  happy 
surprise  to  the  country,  and  this  hiais 
probably    accorded    to    him    a    larger 


measure  of  praise  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  meted  out 

Considering  his  obligations  to  the 
insurance  and  other  trusts  for  campaign 
contributions,  and  the  powerful  influences 
brought  .to  bear  upon  him  in  the  interests  * 
of  the  big  corporations,  the  President 
has  done  so  much  better  than  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that  hb  star  shines 
with  the  greater  brilliancy. 

The  good  that  has  come  from  his 
speeches  and  messages  is  the  more 
far-reaching  because  of  its  source.  That 
which  in  a  Democratic  President  would 
have  been  denounced  as  anarchistic  is 
patriotic  in  a  Republican  President; 
and  much  that  has  been  sneered  at  as 
^'Biyanism"  has  thus  been  made  re- 
spectable. 

The  good  of  the  President's  policies 
has  made  his  name  a  household  word, 
and  given  him  a  hold  upon  the  cofintry 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
future,  for  the  President  will  finish 
hb  present  term  whQe  yet  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  manhood,  and  he  is  not 
without  ambition. 

And  yet  the  President's  policies  are 
by  no  means  faultiess  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  bad  in  them  does  not  out- 
weigh the  good. 

Tliat  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ^oism  has  made 
him  blind  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states,  and  oblivious  of  the  barriers  which 
the  Constitution  has  rabed  between  the 
Executive  and  the  other  branches  of 
Government)    ^   'v^'^cBRwm.  \ft    ^s'wc^ 
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thoughtful,  unprqudiced  mind.  How- 
ever well-intentioned  these  obliquities, 
the  danger  to  which  the  precedents  thus 
set  will  expose  the  Republic  in  the  future 
are  none  tiie  less  serious. 

The  course  of  the  administration  is 
marked  with  extraordinaiy  inconsis- 
tencies. How  can  the  President's  sin- 
cerity in  his  reform  declarations  be  rec- 
oncQed  with  a  number  of  his  official  acts  ? 

Why  did  he  retain  in  his  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Knox,  the  attorney  for  the  trusts,  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  at  the  instance 
of  the  trusts  ? 

Why  did  he  make  Mr.  Morton,  a 
railroad  magnate  of  malodorous  repute, 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  and  defend  this 
self-confessed  violater  of  the  rebate  law  ? 

Why  did  he  appoint,  and  why  does 
he  keep  in  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Root,  a 
notorious  attorney  of  the  veiy  trusts  the 
President  is  denouncing  ? 

Why  does  the  President  affiliate  with 
the  Addickses  and  the  Spooners  et  id 
omne  gentis^  while  he  turns  his  back  on 
men  like  Governor  Cummings  and  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette  ? 

And  why  did  he  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  ''Quay*'  Republicans,  as  against  the 
**  Lincoln"  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  the  favorite  candidate  of 
the  trust  barons  for  the  succession  is 
able  to  parade  before  the  country  the 
most  fulsome  [raises  of  himself  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt 

A  review  of  the  significant  facts  tends 
to  prove  that  the  so-called  war  of  the 
President  upon  the  predatory  corpora- 
tions is  not  intended  to  be  heroic. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
many  others  might  be  cited  which  create 
a  suspicion,  that  after  all  this  warfare  is 
largely  a  "play  to  the  galleries"  or  a 
species  of  "four-flushing"  if  not  a  sham. 

In  spite  of  his  solemn  declaration  that 
he  would  under  no  circumstances  be  a 
candidate  in  1908,  interviews  are  being 
given  out  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
will  rue  his  pledge  as  to  a  third  term  if 
he  can  break  the  solid  South  by  carrying 
one  Soutfaero  state,  and  Mr.  JdhnTeor^e 


Graves  does  not  hesitate  to  fdedge  to 
him  the  state  of  Georgia.  Doubtless 
some  other  seeker  after  notoriety  or 
public  office  will  be  equally  ready  to 
pledge  to  him  the  state  of  Texas. 

Tlie  so-called  **  merger  suit,"  so  often 
boasted  of,  seems  to  be  a  case  against 
rather  than  in  favor  of  the  administratioQ. 
The  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
case  upholds  the  criminal  as  well  as  the 
civil  dauses  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Act,  but  instead  of  following  up  the  civfl 
with  criminal  action  against  the  law- 
breakers, Attomey-Greneral  Knox 
hastened  to  Wall  street  to  assure  the 
trust  magnates  that  the  administratioo 
was  not  going  to  ^*run  amuck";  and 
thereupon  the  railroads  concerned  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  organize  another 
merger  under  a  different  name,  which 
new  trust  has  openly  continued  the  same 
violations  of  law  denounced  by  the  court 

The  President's  singular  change  of 
front  on  the  question  of  the  control  of 
rates  when  the  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  act  was  before  tiie 
Senate,  has  never  been  explained.  The 
Senate  amendment,  approved  by  the 
President,  emasculated  the  original  act 
of  what  the  President  had  previously 
insisted  was  the  vital  point  concerned; 
and  thus  the  matter  of  rates  is  by  Il- 
lative act  made  a  judicial  instead  of  an 
administrative  or  legblative  act. 

When  Mr.  Harriman  was  cau^t  by 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  CommosioD 
**  with  the  goods  on  him  "  and  the  countiy 
had  every  right  to  expect  criminal  actioii 
against  that  bold  financial  buccaneer, 
the  Associated  Press  was  quick  to  publish 
the  news  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  it  had 
been  concluded  that  no  criminal  measures 
would  be  resorted  to  in  the  case,  and  Mr. 
Harriman  has  since  boldly  proceeded 
with  his  policy  of  consolidation  and 
public  despoliation. 

It  is  true  that  civil  suits  are  being 
brought  and  that  some  of  the  trusts  are 
being  *' fined"  but  what  trust  has  been 
made  to  halt  in  its  unlawful  career,  or 
\.o  l^\  \h&  terrors  of  the  law  ? 
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The  fines  imposed  have  no  tenor  for 
the  trusts  for  the  reason  that  these  law- 
breakers,  by  raising  the  prices  of  their 
product,  and  railroad  rates,  are  able  to 
shift  the  fine*upon  the  public  which  is 
thus  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
crimes  others  commit,  and  of  which 
they  complain.  Could  there  be  a  worse 
travesty  upon  justice  than  this  ? 

Tlius  it  is  tiiat  in  spite  of  all  the  hue 
and  ciy  raised  against  the  trusts,  the 
mergers  continue,  the  consolidations  go 
on,  the  trusts  still  ply  their  nefarious 
trades,  prices  soar,  and  the  people,  in- 
stead of  finding  relief,  are  fleeced  worse 
than  ever. 

None  of  the  remedies  invoked  by  the 
Administration  have  been  effective  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  evil.  The  axe  is  not  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree. 

The  spoils  of  the  trusts  are  built  up 
by  special  privileges  of  which  the  tariff 
was  the  beginning.  By  thus  shutting 
off  foreign  competition,  the  combines  are 
able  to  charge  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  than  they  charge  for  the  same 
kind  of  goods  to  foreigners.  Yet  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  stand  with 
*'the  stand-patters*'  and  stave  off  all 
revision  of  the  robber  tariff. 

Still  more  to  blame  is  the  President  for 
his  faQure  to  execute  the  laws  required 
of  him  by  his  oath  of  office.  Under  the 
common  law  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  President's  Attorney-General  and 
district  attorn^  to  dissolve  every  trust 
engaged  in  inter-state  commerce,  and 
under  the  Inter-State  Commerce  and 
Sherman  acts  to  clothe  with  stripes  and 
put  behind  prison  bars  every  trust 
magnate.  One  example  of  this  kind 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  menace  of  predatory  wealth 
than  all  the  fines  that  could  be  heaped 
upon  the  offenders.  If  the  President  is 
really  sincere  in  his  war  upon  plu- 
tocracy, why  does  he  not  thus  enforce 
the  law? 

In  view  of  these  derelictions,  the 
question    naturally   arises,    why    b    the 


President  so  popular?  The  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  of  the  trusts 
by  the  people,  and  they  are  ready  to  haQ 
as  a  Moses  any  high  official  who  seems 
to  be  their  friend  as  against  their  enemy. 
Tliey  ill  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  which  confronts  them,  and  still 
less  do  they  comprehend  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  relief. 

Science  and  invention,  in  the  last  half- 
century,  have  worked  a  revolution  in 
transportation,  in  agriculture,  in  printing, 
in  manu&cture.  The  transition  from 
primitive  to  modem  methods,  accom- 
panied by  a  multiplication  of  man's 
labor  power  ten,  a  hundred,  and  in  some 
instances  a  thousand  fold,  has  raised 
the  per  capita  wealth  from  $807.00  in 
1850  to  $1,800.00  in  1900,  which,  if 
equally  distributed,  would  give  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  each  family  in  the  United 
States.  Ttus  has  been  done  in  spite  of 
the  vast  sums  squandered  by  our  idle 
rich  abroad,  and  over  and  above  the 
billions  destroyed  in  our  Civil  war,  and 
the  cost  of  that  war.  But  our  vast  wealth 
of  one  hundred  billions  of  dollars  b 
mostly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  It  requires  all  the  labor  of  all  the 
people  for  one  year  to  add  to  our  wealth 
the  fortune  held  by  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  at  least  one- 
fortieth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  ''Standard  Oil  Group," 
of  which  he  is  the  head  and  center,  owns 
about  one-tenth  of  that  wealth.  The 
wealth  of  this  octupus  has  increased  five 
thousand  per  cent,  while  the  total 
wealth  of  tiie  nation  has  increased  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  How 
long  wiU  it  take  five  thousand  per  cent 
to  overtake  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent?  How  long  wiU  it  be  before  the 
Rockefellers,  Ryans,  HiUs,  Harrimans, 
etc.,  own  the  United  States  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  already  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
own  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth. 

Wealth  is  power  and  sits  enthroned  ia 
our  City  Osvita^,  Yje^gSsaJoj*^  'wS^  ^^wae- 
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gressional  Halls,  and  even  in  the  Judges' 
seats.  It  makes,  interprets  and  exe- 
cutes the  laws.  The  power  to  despoil 
the  people  through  franchises  and  by 
means  of  gigantic  combinations  increases 
every  hour.  Stock  jobbing  and  stock 
watering  goes  on  with  haste,  and  rail- 
roads are  consolidated,  and  gas  and 
street-car  and  electric  franchises  are 
multiplying,  and  the  earnings  of  future 
generations  are  being  mor^ged,  and 
the  millionaires  are  made  ""  immune" 
from  punishment.  The  rich  and  pow- 
erful have  seized  not  only  upon  the 
industries  of  the  country,  but  upon  the 
government  itself. 

They  control  the  party  machinery. 
Behind  the  boss  stands  the  millionaire 
and  the  corporation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  made  to  work  in 
the  factories,  miUs  and  mines,  with  long 
hours  and  small  pay,  and  the  future 
fathers,  mothers  and  citizens  are  being 
dwarfed  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  Graft 
is  rampant  not  only  in  the  insurance 
companies  whose  wards  are  the  wid- 
ows and  the  orphans,  but  in  public 
places,    and   corruption    reigns  in  poli- 


cal     con-ventions     and    at    the     polls. 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  are  putting 
the  people  in  fear  of  the  future  and  com- 
pelling them  to  look  for  a  Moses  and 
making  them  ready  to  hail  as  a  redeemer 
the  first  President  they  have  had  in  fifty 
years  who  has  shown  any  disposition  to 
stand  by  them  as  against  their  despoilers. 

When  they  learn  how  infective 
the  President's  policies  will  prove,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  lose  some  of  his  popularity. 

The  President  has  taken  tfie  position 
that  the  water  now  extant  in  the  issues 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations 
must  be  upheld  as  "vested  rights." 
When  the  public  comprehends  that  these 
fraudulent  issues  aggr^ate  untold  bil- 
lions and  in  effect  constitute  a  mortgage 
upon  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  mortgage,  in  con- 
nection with  the  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  must  necessarily 
eventuate  in  industrial  slavery,  it  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  to 
change  his  policy  or  lose  his  popularify. 

W.  B.  Flebong. 

Chicago^  III. 


ALL  AMERICANS  OF  ROYAL  DESCENT. 


Bt  Hon.  WAi;rER  Clabx,  LL.D., 

Chief  Justiee  of  North  Caroliiuu 


"Honors  best  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers."— ^i'«  WeU,  Act  IL,  Se.  8. 

TO  ANY  who  does  not  consider  the 
vanity  inherent  in  human  nature, 
it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  of 
people,  even  in  this  country,  where  every 
man  is  a  sovereign,  who  lay  claim  to 
royal  descent.  Tlie  third  edition  of 
Americans  of  Royal  Descent  has  been 
issued,  with  900  pages  and  several 
additional  pedigrees.  Not  so  very  long 
since  a  Richmond,  Virginia,  paper  had 


several  columns  giving  in  great  and 
edifying  detail  the  pedigrees  of  divers 
and  sundry  families  in  that  state  who  ran 
back  their  genealogical  line  to  some  king 
of  England.  And  farther  north  the 
nouveaiix  riches^  overwhelmed  with  all 
the  good  things  of  the  present  and  feeling 
secure  for  the  future,  not  infrequently 
proceed  to  provide  for  the  past  also  by 
purchasing  themselves  a  comfortable 
pedigree  with  some  king  as  terminus  a 
quo.  These  genealogical  acquisitions, 
like  the  similar  traditional  claims  of  the 
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F.  F.  V/s  in  theTOld^Dominion,  are 
deemed  by  the  public  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. Tennyson  (himself  of  undoubted 
royal  ancestry)  has  said : 


ft 


From  yon  blue  sky  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  dauns  of  long  descent.'* 


While  claims  of  royal  origin  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  daimants  if  proven, 
and  certainly  could  be  of  small  credit, 
seeing  that  ttie  average  royalty  has  been 
rather  a  disreputable  character,  there  b 
another  side  to  this  question;  which  has 
been  little  considered.  And  that  is  that 
these  claims,  notwithstanding  the  public 
incredulity,  are  probably  all  true.  Let 
us  consider:  William  the  Conqueror 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  A.  D., 
1066.  Allowing  thirty-three  years  as  a 
generation,  there  have  been  twenty-six 
generations  since,  countmg  his  children 
then  living  as  the  first  generation.  Many 
people  leave  several  children.  It  is 
certainly  not  an  inmioderate  calculation 
to  average  each  descendant  as  leaving 
three  children.  For  if  each  descendant 
with  his  wife  left  only  two  children, 
the  population  would  have  stood  still; 
whereas  the  less  than  a  million  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Isles  of  that  day 
have  grown  to  be  nearly  forty  millions 
there  and  eighty  millions  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  William  the  Conqueror  had 
four  sons  and  six  daughters.  Averaging 
each  of  these  as  having  three  children, 
with  the  same  average  for  each  of  their 
descendants  down  to  the  present,  and 
the  ten  children  of  William  in  the  present 
or  twenty-fifth  generation,  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation,  would  have 
2,824,295,314,810  descendants  now  living 
in  the  British  Isles,  in  America,  in  the 
colonies  or  wherever  men  of  British 
descent  are  to  be  found.  As  this  is 
fully  25,000  times  as  many  as  there  are 
people  of  British  descent  on  the  globe, 
there  must  be  an  error  in  the  above  cal- 
culation. There  are  two.  First:  whOe 
an  average  of  two  children  to  each 
descendant    is    too    small,    since    that 


average  would  have  kept  the  population 
stationary,  an  average  of  three  is  too 
high,  as  that  is  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent,  every  thirty  years,  an  average 
which  few  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  could  show.  The  second 
error  is  that  intermarriage  among 
descendants  must  be  allowed  for.  Say 
that  owing  to  these  errors  the  result  of 
the  calculation  is  25,000  times  too  much, 
it  would  still  result  that  every  man  of 
the  English-speaking  race  is  descended 
from  the  Conqueror.  Reduce  it  as 
much  more  as  you  like  and  the  chances 
are  yet  strong  that  any  given  man  of 
your  acquaintance,  as  well  as  yourself, 
is  probably  a  descendant  of  the  victor 
of  Hastings.  Cany  the  proposUua — as 
lawyers  call  him— back  a  few  genera- 
tions further,  say  to  Alfred  the  Great 
or  Chariemagne,  and  the  chances  are 
almost  inevitable  that  any  given  indi- 
vidual is  their  descendant.  Indeed,  in 
the  light  of  arithmetic  it  may  be  doubted 
if  to-day  there  is  any  person  speaking 
French,  Grerman  or  English,  who  is  not 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne. 
It  is  at  least  a  mathematical  certainty 
that  to-day  there  is  no  one  in  any  civil- 
ized country  who  is  not  a  lineal  descendant 
of  some  king  or  other  eminent  historical 
character.  So  true  is  that  he  has  made 
''all  people  of  one  blood,"  and  so  puerile 
are  daims  of  anyone  whatever  to  supe- 
rior descent  over  his  neighbor. 

The  six  wives  of  Henry  VHI.  of 
England  came  from  three  different 
countries  and  different  ranks,  but  each, 
as  well  as  Henry  himself,  was  descended 
from  Edward  HI.  The  fact  is  com- 
memorated on  the  windows  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Hampton  Courts 
as  will  be  remembered  by  aU  who  have 
been  there.  In  London,  too,  there  b 
to-day  a  butcher  (and  many  o&ers  of 
like  rank)  who  can  give  proof  of  an 
unbroken  lineal  descent  in  a  legitimate 
line  from  a  king  of  England. 

There  is  another  view  too,  of  this 
matter.  While  taking  any  historical 
character    as    a    term\uu%   viv    qjy^ttT^^^a- 
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descendants  widen  out  in  every  genera- 
tion like  a  pyramid  from  its  apex;  yet 
taking  any  given  person*  yourself  for 
instance,  and  tracing  back  his  ancestors 
in  like  manner,  they  double  in  each 
ascending  generation,  till  in  a  few 
hundred  years  they  become  *'like  sands 
on  the  seashore  for  multitude."  The 
first  error  in  the  above  calculation  ss  to 
descendants  is  eliminated.  The  ances- 
tors in  each  ascending  generation  must 
be  exactly  double  the  number  of  those 
in  the  generation  below  it.  The  only 
error  to  be  allowed  for  is  the  duplication 
of  ancestors  by  intermarriage  of  relatives, 
till  finally,  by  the  operation  of  this  fact 
in  the  remote  past,  the  whole  human 
race  is  narrowed  to  one  pair  for  its 
origin.  But  taking  each  individual  living 
to-day  as  the  apex  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
with  his  ancestors  doubling  witib  each 
ascending  generation,  those  ancestors 
become  countless.  Putting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles  in  William  the 
Conqueror's  day  at  1,000,000,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  English-speaking  man 
breathes  to-day  who  is  not  descended, 
not  only  from  William  himself,  but 
from  each  other  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  whole  population  of  that  day. 
It  is  true  families  die  out;  but  if  they 
survive  and  increase  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  with  each  successive 
generation  decrease  greatly  of  course 
the  chances  of  all  the  branches  dying 
out.  Even  where  descendants  appar- 
ently fail  in  the  direct  line  there  always 
is  a  chance  that  descendants  exist  who 
have  become  obscure  and  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  there  may  be  descendants 
through  illegitimate  and  hence  unrecog- 
nized descendants.  Every  man  may 
safely  count  on  the  fact  that  among  his 
innumerable  ancestors  are  not  only  kings, 
and  other  historical  characters,  but  also 
as  certainly  tramps  and  criminals  of 
«very  description.  Fortunately,  criminals 
do  not,  as  aTrule,  "live  out  half  their 
days,"  and  their  line  is  more  apt  to 
become   extinct  in   the  first   or  second 


generation    succeeding,     yet     he     who 

"The  ancestral  line  would  aaoend 
Mav  find  it  waaoed  at  the  other  end 
Vfiin  tome  lineal  progenitor." — Oaze). 

True,  indeed,  it  b  that  every  man  is 
descended  not  only  from  heroes,  kings, 
princes,  poets,  but  abo  as  certainly 
from  murderers  and  thieves. 

The  doctrine  of  heredity  has  some 
force  in  it,  but  much  that  b  called 
heredity  is  simply  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment. A  man  may  be  a  thief  or  tiie 
opposite  because  his  father  was  sudi, 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  his  bent 
toward  larceny  or  good  works  is  due 
rather  to  his  surroundings  and  early 
influences  than  to  qualities  transmitted 
in  the  blood.  Inasmuch  as  the  grand- 
child is  only  one-fourth,  his  son  one- 
eighth,  his  son  oncHsixteenth,  and  hb 
son  one-thirty-second  (and  so  on  in 
geometrical  ratio)  the  possessor  of  inher- 
ited qualities  from  any  given  ancestor, 
the  effect  of  descent  speedily  minimizes. 
Nothing  b  more  absurd  and  unfounded 
than  the  claims  of  an  arbtocracy  based 
upon  the  supposed  continued  trans- 
mission of  virtues  and  talents,  as  b  tiie 
Britbh  House  of  Lords,  or  of  a  monarchy, 
all  of  which  have  be^oi  founded  by  some 
great  chieftain  of  hb  day.  But  more 
absurd  still  b  the  spectacle  of  any  one 
individual  seeking  to  attract  imputed 
honor  to  himself  by  asserting  claims  to 
descent  from  one  who  held  some  post  of 
honor  centuries  ago.  If  the  chain  of 
descent  can  be  made  out,  counfless 
others  are  equally  as  certaiidy  descended 
from  the  same  origin,  and  furtliermore 
the  claimant  b  equally  as  certainly 
descended  from  numerous  dbreputable 
characters,  whose  qualities  he  has  fbt 
same  chance  to  have  inherited  with 
those  of  hb  more  conspicuous  and 
honored  ancestors.  No  c(mception  b 
more  fabe  in  fact  than  the  current 
conceit  that  any  man  b  descended  from 
a  single  line  of  ancestors.  The  lines  of 
descent  approach  infinify.    And  nothing 
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h  more  certainly  destroTed  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  figures  than  any 
assumed  merit  based  upon  **  claims  of 
long  descenf  We  are  not  only  all 
descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but 
probably  every  Grerman^  Frenchman, 
Spaniaidy  Italian^  and  An^o-Saxon  is 
likewise  a  descendant  of  Julius  Csesar 
and  Charlemagne.  It  is  true  royal 
dynasties  have  died  out,  but  no  account 
i^  taken  of  ill^timate  descendants, 
usually  numerous,  in  such  cases. 
Besides,  luxury  and  war  decimate  dynas- 
ties, and  intennarriages  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  descending  lines.  Csesar  had  no 
1^^  heir  in  the  direct  line,  but  according 
to  what  Suetonious  and  Plutarch  tell  us 
of  him  he  doubtless  left  many  descend- 
ants. Famine  and  war  have  destroyed 
whole  populations,  but  when  after  a 
few  generations  a  man*s  descendants 
have  multipled  into  many  lines,  no 
disaster  could  within  reasonable  proba- 
bility cut  off  all  his  descendants.    The 


modem  ^Claimants"  have  no  monopcdy. 
The  bq;gar  next  door  is  probably  a 
genuine  lineal  descendant  of  Charie- 
magne.    As  Pope  says : 

**What  can  amoUe  fools  or  slaTes  or  oowards? 
Not  aU  the  Uood  of  aU  the  Howards." 

Or  as  Sancho  Panza  hath  it: 


''Every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 


»t 


Every  man  leaving  descendants  who 
survive  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  will,  in  all  probability,  in  a 
few  centuries,  be  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  every  man  of  his  nationality  then 
living  on  the  globe.  But  if  there  is  any 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  a  man's 
descendants  there  is  none  as  to  his 
ancestors.  Tlie  **  past  at  least  is  secure.  '* 
Every  man  has  necessarily  had  millions 
of  ancestors,  and  equally  of  necessity  has 
**  royal  blood  in  his  veins.'' 

Walter  Clark. 
Raleigh,  N.C.  ^{ 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  IN 

REGARD  TO  MESMERISM. 

Bt  Alfred  Farlow. 


Noie:  The  foOowinff  oontribiation  from  Mr. 
Fariow.  to  which  we  ffadlf  {pve  place,  makes  it 
perfecty  dear  that  i&  tearhing  and  pracdoe  of 
Chrwtian  Sdenee  is  not  paimlM  to  or  allied  widi 
menMsriam  or  mental  sug^Bstion;  nor  is  the  influeooe 
of  the  hmnan  mind  regarded  in  Chriilian  Sdenoe 
M»  havimr  anj  power  in  itMlf  or  apart  from  human 
bdief.— -Editar  of  Tbr  Abxna. 

AN  ARTICLE  in  the  October  num- 
b.  ber  of  Thb  Arena  may  unwit- 
tingly b^et  the  impression  that  there  is 
some  connection  or  kinship  between 
Christian  Science  and  the  use  of  mes- 
merism in  the  attempted  cure  of  dis- 
ease, and  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  however  significant  the  eflPects  of 
mesmerism  may  be  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  apparent  healing  can  be 
eflPected  without  tfie  use  of  drugs,  this 


does  not  establish  any  likeness  or  relation 
between  Christian  Science  and  such 
mesmeric  or  hypnotic  methods  of  re- 
lieving pain. 

In  her  book  entitled  Unity  of  Oood, 
page  50,  Mrs.  Eddy  declares  "Nowhere 
in  Scripture  is  evil  connected  with  good, 
the  Being  of  God,  and,  with  every  pass- 
ing hour,  it  is  losing  its  false  claim  to 
existence  or  consciousness.  If  God  is 
infinite,  all  that  can  exist  is  God  and  His 
idea*'.  **Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at 
the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?" 
Sickness  surely  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
same  consciousness  that  caused  it  or 
that  admitted  the  seeds  ot  d\a«6aK;'vB^'^^ 
fiial  VosXanQ^.    ^'^IVafe  ^^  wS*.  \aK^  ^a^^ 
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temporarily  relieved  by  any  means 
whether  mental  or  material  which  breaks 
the  human  belief  of  over-excited  nerves  or 
other  material  conditions,  such  temporary 
paralysis  manifestly  does  not  and  cannot 
demonstrate  Christian  Science,  — ^that 
rightness  of  thought  or  freedom  which 
excludes  disease. 

Paul,  as  a  follower  of  Christ  Jesus, 
was  engaged  in  a  warfare  against  sin, 
sickness  and  death,  but  he  said  ''Our 
warfare  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  principalities  and  powers, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places." 

No  other  rational  interpretation  of  this 
declaration  can  be  given  than  this,  that 
he  understood  the  foundation  of  all 
mortal  discord  to  be  mental,  and  the  sin 
of  the  world  to  be  occasioned  by  subtle 
and  highly  aggressive  mental  influence, 
which  he  designated  as  "spiritual  wicked- 
ness'',— that  is,  mental  wickedness,  the 
counterfeit  of  spiritual  good. 

Seekers  after  truth  are  not  to  be 
blamed  because  in  their  course  they 
experiment  with  those  mortal  mind 
methods  which  from  time  to  time  have 
appealed  to  them.  Nevertheless,  over- 
coming disease  through  hypnotism  is 
like  mastering  one  error  or  ill  by  accepting 
bondage  to  a  greater  ill.  What  the 
sufferer  needs  is  mental  reformation. 
It  argues  nothing  in  favor  of  the  utility 
and  sanity  of  Christian  Science  that 
eminent  philosophers  have  been  able  to 
effect  certain  results  through  mesmerism, 
since  the  basis  of  the  latter  system  is  an 
asserted  power  of  mortal  mind  while  the 
basis  of  the  former  system  is  Truth, 
Science,  that  power  of  divine  Mind, 
declared  by  Jesus  to  be  the  means  by 
which  he  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
dead,  though  it  might  be  suggested  with 
propriety  that  since  mere  speculative 
theories  may  be  and  are  entertained  by 
all  thinkers  without  even  a  fear  of  being 
considered  insane,  much  more  may  Mrs. 
Eddy's  theory,  which  is  demonstrably 
true  and  Christian,  be  entertained  with- 
out  mental  disturbance 


On  page  102  of  Science  and  Health» 
Mrs.  Eddy  declares:  ''The  mild  forms 
of  animal  magnetism  are  disappearing, 
and  its  aggressive  features  are  coming  to 
the  front.  The  looms  of  crime,  hidden 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  mortal  thought, 
are  every  hour  weaving  webs  more  com- 
plicated and  subtle.  So  secret  are  the 
present  methods  of  animal  magnetism 
that  they  ensnare  the  age  into  indolence, 
and  produce  the  very  apathy  on  the 
subject  which  the  criminal  desires." 
Respecting  this  matter  the  Boston  Herald 
has  said:  "Mesmerism  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  despotic  contrd,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  abused  by  its  possessor, 
than  otherwise  employed,  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  socie^." 

In  this  connection  Mrs.  Eddy  further 
says:  "Mankind  must  learn  that  evil  is 
not  power.  Its  so-called  despotism  is 
but  a  phase  of  nothingness", — die  unreal 
usurping  reality. 

The  day  of  tfie  comparatively  harmless 
experiments  of  Liebault  has  gone  by 
and  at  thb  time  subtle  and  malidoos 
forms  of  mental  mal-practice  are  shame- 
fully in  evidence.  Tlie  world  owes  to 
Mrs.  Eddy  everlasting  gratitude  for 
laying  bare  these  hidden,  hideous  foims 
of  e^  and  for  teaching  the  way  to 
overcome  them  through  the  understand- 
ing that  God,  good,  is  the  only  real 
power,  since  evil  has  no  power  apart 
from  mortal  belief.  No  more  striking 
example  of  the  powerlessness  of  hyp- 
notism to  dominate  men  has  ever  been 
chronicled  than  that  given  in  the  utter 
failure  of  the  recent  effort  to  l^ally 
sustain  the  charges  against  the  Leader  of 
the  Christian  Science  movement.  In 
this  prosecution  and  persecution  un- 
questionably every  known  form  of 
malicious  mental  influence  was  used 
in  the  effort  to  rob  Mrs.  Eddy  of  her 
freedom,  liberty  and  life,  and  yet  the 
elaborately  planned  attack  utteriy  cd- 
lapsed.  Tlie  discussion  of  the  teaching 
of  Christian  Science  which  resulted, 
especiaUy  that  on  the  subject  of  malicious 
mal-practice,    has    incidentally     aocom- 
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pUshed  more  for  the  Cause  of  Christiaii 
Science  than  anj  event  in  its  history* 
since  it  has  aflponled  ample  opportunity 
for  a  correct  presentation  of  those  main 
points  regarding  pernicious  evil,  mental 
influences,  whidi  have  heretofore  been 
mbunderstood  by  the  public.  The 
world  has  had  better  opportunity  to 
releam  that  there  b  in  truth  but  one 
power  and  that  b  God. 

Subsequent  to  her  discovery  of  Chris- 
tian Science  Mrs.  Eddy  has  not  believed 
that  mesmerism  can  be  used  for  good 
since  its  ill  effects  far  exceed  the  advan- 
tages of  any  imaginary  temporary  relief, 
and  she  has  taught  her  students  the 
unreality  of  its  asserted  power  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  influenced  by  it  or 
be  tempted  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
how  it  is  done.  In  **  Science  and  Health/' 
page  457,  Mrs.  Eddy  declares:  '*  Her  ob- 
ject, since  entering  thb  field  of  labor, 
has  been  to  prevent  suffering,  not  to 
produce  it."  Quoting  from  Mrs.  Eddy 
the  Ckristian  Science  Sentinel  of  Nov- 
ember 16th,  1007,  says  editorially:  ''Evil 
b  no  more  real,  because  it  seems 
to  be  real,  than  a  wicked  or  a  painful 
dream  in  sleep  is  real.  But  the 
individual  who  attempts  mentally  or 
physically  to  produce  the  belief  of  sin, 
disease,  or  deaths  b  guilty  of  the  attempt 
to  oxnmit  a  murder,  and  Mrs.  Eddy  says 
scientifically  and  prophetically  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  mental  assassin  will  be 
punished  legally  as  certainly  as  the  man 
or  woman  who  sends  a  bullet  into  a  man's 
heart.  To-day  even  the  mental  assassin 
b  punbhed  morally,  for  no  one  can  desire 
to  commit  murder  without  incurring  the 
penalty  named  in  the  Scripture,^  Ye  Imow 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding 
in  him;*  in  other  words,  that  the  criminid 
can  experience  no  harmony  unless  he 
repents  and  reforms.  In  Divine  Science 
Life  is  God,  and  God  is  infinite,  all;  but 
to  the  personal  senses  the  bdief  of 
death  is  as  real  as  the  fact  of  life,  hence 
the  belief  that  says,  *I  can  kill  a  man 
mentally  and  not  suffer  for  it,'  may  be 
father  to  the  thought  of  committing  the 


crime  of  trying  to  kill  a  man,  since  as  a 
man  *thinketh  in  hb  heart*  so  b  he.'" 

In  Science  and  Healthy  page  186,  Mrs. 
Eddy  declares:  "Evil  b  self-assertive. 
It  says  *  I  am  a  real  entity,  overmastering 
good'.  Thb  fabehood  should  strip  evil 
of  all  pretensions.  The  only  power  of 
evil  b  to  destroy  itself.  It  can  never 
destroy  one  iota  of  good."  If,  as  b 
generally  conceded,  mesmerism,  hyp- 
notism, etc.,  may  be  utilized  to  accom- 
plbh  evil  results  and  to  defraud  good,  it 
b  manifest  that  it  b  not  of  God,  but  b  a 
product  and  result  of  mortal  sinful 
bdief,  and  thb  b  the  teaching  of  Science. 

Christian  Science  demonstrates  that 
evil  needs  only  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  be  shunned;  that  sin  and 
dbease  are  not  overcome  by  human  wiU 
power.  They  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
the  realization  of  the  divine  power,  by 
viewing  evil  in  the  light  of  the  omni- 
potence, all  power  of  good  and  thus 
determining  its  impotency  and  unreality. 
There  b  less  need  for  ezercbing  human 
will  in  the  practice  of  Christian  Science 
than  there  b  for  darkness  when  we  open 
our  windows  for  light.  Hence  proofs  of 
paganbm  and  hbtorical  beliefs  in  mes- 
merism as  a  means  of  healing  are 
neither  progressive  nor  germane  to  a 
justification  of  power.  The  power  and 
justification  of  Chrbtian  Science  b  found 
alone  in  its  divine  origin  and  in  the 
blessings  it  brings  to  all  mankind. 

On  page  106  of  Science  and  Health 
Mrs.  Eddy  says  "The  press  unwittingly 
sends  forUi  many  sorrows  and  diseases 
among  the  human  family.  It  does  thb 
by  giving  names  to  diseases  and  by  print- 
ing long  descriptions  which  mirror  images 
of  dbease  dbtinctly  in  thougLi. ' 

What  Mrs.  Eddy  has  said  of  the  im- 
propriety of  advertbing  symptoms  of 
dbease  may  abo  be  said  of  the  ill  advbed 
dissertations  on  mesmerism.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparent  possibilities  of 
mesmerism,  hypnotism  or  mental  sug- 
gestion to  do  evil  when  unaccompanied 
by  the  explanation  es!ai^^Q&>3bk  Vc^  ^^^^c^^^s^a^^^ 
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but  self-asserted  lies  of  mortal  mind, 
which  can  have  no  influence  over  those 
who  are  alive  to  their  nature,  may 
build  up  a  false  fear  in  one  class  of 
thinkers,  while  with  another  class  it 
tends  to  popularize  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  evil  and   of  mortals   to    harm   their 


neighbors.  CJhristian  Science  inspires  an 
overwhdming  love  of  the  good  and  true. 
It  destroys  even  the  desire  to  commit  sin 
and  thus  reforms  both  the  practitioner 
and  patient. 

Alfred  Farlow, 
Boston^  Mass. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


By  William  Thxtm. 


IN  ORDER  to  create  a  desire  to  attend 
high  school,  all  children,  while  in 
the  elementary  grades,  should  be  gradu- 
ally and  persistently  taught  the  many 
and  priceless  advantages  of  a  thorough 
high  school  training.  One  period  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  one  term  in 
the  eighth  grade  might  be  given  to  a 
text-book  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  earnest  high  sdiool  educaticm. 
This  book  should  create  in  every  healthy 
mind,  a  desire  to  learn,  and  should  show 
that  efficiency  in  some  activity  for  self- 
support,  a  knowledge  of  the  foundations 
of  literature,  science,  music,  and  art  are 
essential  to  a  happy  after  life;  it  should 
show  that  steadQy  increasing  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  our  modem 
life,  and  that  a  high  school  training  is 
practicaUy  indispensable  as  a  means 
toward  these  exids. 

In  order  that  our  youth  may  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  high  school  training, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  boy  who  is 
physically  able,  should  earn  and  pay  his 
own  expenses  after  arriving  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  should  earn  not  only  his 
personal  expenses,  but  also  his  share  of 
the  running  expenses  of  the  school. 
Not  only  boys  of  parents  who  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  high 
school,  but  all  boys  of  over  sixteen 
would  be  benefited  by  earning  their  own 
education    after    passing    the    grammar 

grades.    This  applies  to  girls  also,  when 

conditions  make  it  possible* 


Boys  who,  either  from  necessity  or 
from  choice,  work  their  way  through 
high  school  or  collie  almost  without 
exception  stand  far  above  the  average. 
If  the  work  by  means  of  which  they 
earn  their  living  and  school  expenses  is 
within  reason,  it  harms  them  in  no  way 
but  in  many  ways  it  does  them  good. 
Some  boys  undertake  to  work  outside  of 
school  hours  and  during  vacation  and 
attend  high  school  full  time;  some  work 
half -days  and  attend  school  half -days; 
others  undertake  to  work  steadQy  three 
or  four  years  to  save  enou^  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  high  school  course.  Under 
present  conditions,  too  few  self-acipport- 
ing  boys  try  to  obtain  a  hig^  adiool 
education,  and»  for  various  reasons,  too 
lai^  a  proportion  of  those  who  do  try 
fail  to  carry  out  their  intentions;  only 
the  most  fortunate  and  strongest  succeed, 
but  fortunatdy  thousands  succeed.  The 
principal  reasons  for  faflure  are  un- 
steadiness of  employment,  and  lack  of 
associates  who  are  striving  to  accomplish 
the  same  end. 

How  much  more  surdy  and  pleatenty 
could  the  desired  result  be  accomplished 
if  the  municipalities  would  employ  am-' 
bitious  students  at  steady  and  &iriy  paid 
work.  This  work  should  }rield  not  only 
enough  to  defray  the  studentls  necessary 
expenses,  but  should,  whenever  possiUe» 
be  instructive  as  well.  This  plan  would 
also  ^ve  the  student  the  furUier  advan- 
\a^    fA    %a»^>&&icsii  ^^mSk   other    boys 
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▼oluntarQy  working  by  his  side  witk  the 
same  object  in  view.  Instead  of  making 
the  obtaining  of  an  education  a  difficult 
and  veiy  often  an  impossible  task  for  a 
self-sustaining  boy»  it  would  become  a 
decided  pleasure. 

In  general  terms,  the  plan  for  this 
school  would  eventually  provide  for  all 
boys,  and  possibly  many  girls,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  their  way  through  high 
school.  The  l^al  time  for  attendance 
in  this  school  should  extend  over  a 
period  of  eight  years,  anywhere  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-eight 
The  public  would  be  expected  to  provide 
only  grounds,  buildings,  and  initial  ex- 
penses, and  then  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  schools;  the  students 
themselves  would  be  obliged  to  earn  and 
pay  all  operating  expenses  of  the  schools, 
once  they  are  in  good  running  order. 
Later  in  this  article,  we  will  give  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  The 
plan  proposed  might  require  five,  ten,  or 
even  more  than  ten  times  the  hi^  school 
capacity  that  the  country  now  has,  but 
this  capcity  should  be  increased  without 
much,  if  any,  increase  in  taxation. 

For  many  years  industrial  work  has 
become  so  productive,  by  reason  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
manufacture,  that  almost  any  healthy 
boy  of  sixteen  years  or  over  could  pro- 
duce enou^  in  five  hours  per  day  to  pay 
die  necessary  expenses  of  a  public  worls 
hi{^  schocd  course.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  experience  in  work,  the  young 
man  could  earn  more  than  enou^  for 
Ae  necessary  expenses  and,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so,  he  could  accumulate  a  reserve 
fund  for  later  use.  Some  economists 
assure  us  that  when  our  industrial 
program  is  less  wasteful  and  the  products 
of  labor  are  distributed  in  an  approxi- 
mately equitable  manner,  the  average 
laboring  man  will  be  able  to  earn  enou^ 
in  five  hours  per  day  to  give  him  a  living 
as  good  as  he  now  ^oys.  One  of  the 
expected  results  of  our  plan  is  to  effect  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  products  of 
labor,  and  a  greater  productiveness  per 
work-hour. 


The  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labor,  and  the  need  of  more 
general  and  more  thorou^  secondary 
education,  are  the  direct  causes  of  most 
human  unhappiness,  and  the  indirect 
causes  of  quite  all  of  such  unhappiness. 
Our  elementary  education  is  now  well 
dbtributed;  it  is,  however,  hardly  more 
than  a  preparation  for  the  education 
which  our  secondary  schools  should 
offer.  If  we  are  to  have  any  further 
progress  except  in  a  slow,  laborious,  and 
wasteful  way,  every  young  person  with 
sufficient  capacity  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  secondary  edu- 
cation. Chir  plan  aims  to  give  all  those 
who  desire  thb  education  the  opportunity 
to  attend  high  school,  and  incidentally 
to  modify  the  operation  of  municipally- 
owned  utility  works  so  that  municipal- 
ownership  will  effect  the  greatest  possible 
results;  no  better  means  is  at  hand  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor  than  well  conducted  municipal 
works. 

Every  practicable  public  opportunity 
and,  for  that  matter,  every  jwacticable 
private  one  to  enable  the  boy  to  earn 
the  means  for  his  high  school  education 
should  be  opened  to  him,  and  eventually 
opened  to  every  boy  rq;ardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  can  live  on  the  support  of  his 
parents  and  friends.  It  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  average  rich  man's 
son  that  he  earn  his  own  hi^  school 
education  as  that  he  have  such  an  edu- 
cation. The  influence  of  complete  de- 
pendence upon  others  on  boys  of  sixteen 
years  and  over,  who  are  strong  enough 
to  help  themselves,  is  sometimes  ruinous, 
as  is  evidenced  by  every  supported  high 
school  boy  who  does  not  eamestiy  apply 
himself  to  his  studies. 

How  shall  we  employ  the  boys  ? 
The  public  has  municipal  work  to  do, 
and  tiie  greater  part  of  this  work  could 
be  done  by  clear-headed  boys  and  young 
men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  who  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  public  works  hi^  school.  In  order 
to  avoid  givin^^  tha  V»'^  V»  TsaMK^^^sos^ 
of    m\^acu\aT    ot   tmsclVsX  ^^^^  *^^  ^'^^^ 
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continuous  period,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  limit  one  set  of  boys  to  five  hours  of 
labor  in  the  forenoon  and  to  three 
hours  of  school  work  in  the  afternoon; 
with  the  other  set  of  boys  the  order 
would  have  to  be  reversed.  This  ar- 
rangement of  time,  with  modifications 
for  night  work  and  special  cases,  would 
permit  one-half  of  the  boys  to  takeja 
forenoon  session  and  the  other  half  an 
afternoon  session  in  the  public  works 
high  school.  Eight  years  might  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  full  high  school 
course  in  this  way,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
six  or  seven  years  of  half-day  sessions  of 
three  hours  each  would  accomplish  as 
much  as  four  years  of  full  day  sessions 
now  accomplish. 

It  is  evident  that  the  study  program 
of  the  public  works  high  school  would 
differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  mainly  in  that  each  morning 
program  of  study  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated with  the  other  set  of  students  in 
the  afternoon.  Whether,  in  case  rq^lar 
public  works  high  schools  are  established 
it  would  be  better  and  more  convenient 
to  have  the  older  and  stronger  boys  and 
young  men  work  and  study  alternately 
by  half-days  or  whole  days,  would  be  a 
matter  for  experience  to  decide. 

Thousands  of  boys  have  earned  the 
means  to  pay  their  way  through  a  full 
high  school  course  and  have  taken  it  in 
fewer  than  eight  years.  What  thousands 
of  boys  can  do  under  difficult  conditions 
in  less  time,  millions  could  do'  in  the 
eight  years  under  public  works  high 
sd^ool  conditions.  Furthermore,  we 
should  find  that  the  self-supporting 
students  of  the  public  works  high  schools, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
could,  after  once  the  proper  rules  and 
methods  were  established,  do  the  manual 
and  even  the  managerial  labor  of  many 
municipal  works  with  far  better  results 
than  the  average  works  can  show  at  the 
present  time. 

One  way  in  which  a  trial  of  the  plan 

might  be  made,  although  we  doubt  if  any 

municips}^  would  undertake  \o  try  \l 


until  its  value  has  been  proved  by  private 
experiment,  is  as  follows: 

Take  as  an  example  a  city  of  tea 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
owning  its  water-works.  Let  us  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  that  the  force  of 
men  employed  in  the  water-works  is  as 
follows : 

1.  A  superintendent  whose  duties  are 
to  act  as  secretary,  overseer  of  the  books, 
and  general  manager  of  the  office  and 
works. 

2.  An  office  clerk  whose  principal 
duties  are  to  do  the  book-keeping  and  to 
act  as  cashier. 

3.  A  meter  and  bill  man  to  read  the 
meters  and  make  out  the  monthly  water 
bills. 

4.  A  foreman  over  the  mechanks  and 
day  laborers  in  the  works  and  in  the  fidd. 

5.  A  machinist. 

6.  An  engineer  for  the  engine  and 
pump  room. 

7.  A  fireman  for  the  boiler  room. 

8.  A  janitor  to  do  the  janitor  work*  to 
act  as  messenger,  and  to  care  for  a  team. 

9.  Several  laborers  for  trench  digging 
and  pipe  laying. 

A  conunittee  composed  of  the  school 
superintendent  and  tibie  principab  of  the 
several  schools,  and  one  or  more  memben 
from  each  educational,  sodal*  and  busi- 
ness society  might  be  organisEed  to  take 
the  nuitter  in  hand;  if  it  is  found  that 
the  city  administration  and  the  voters 
will  readily  favor  the  making  of  a  puUic 
works  high  school  experiment  in  con- 
nection with  the  water-works,  the  com- 
mittee could  proceed  in  its  own  way,  or 
according  to  the  following  [dan:  C!hoose 
two  capable  boys  who  are  willing  to  do 
the  janitor  work,  one  to  work  in  the  fore- 
noon and  to  attend  high  school  in  the 
afternoon;  the  other  to  attend  school  m 
the  forenoon  and  to  work  in  the  afte^ 
noon.  It  goes  without  saying  that  good 
work  must  be  required  of  the  boys  in  the 
water-works,  abo  regular  attendance  and 
good  standing  at  the  school.  The  com- 
mittee, in  nuiking  its  choice  of  boys, 
eoMld  be  g;uided  largely  by  the  lecom- 
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mendatioDS  of  their  eighth-grade  teachers, 
and  be  reasonably  sure  of  the  character 
of  the  bojs  chosen.  Since  there  are  no 
public  works  high  schoob  in  existence 
to  which  such  bojs  can  be  sent,  the 
committee  would,  for  the  present,  be 
obliged  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
r^ular  high  school  of  the  city  to  so 
adjust  its  program  as  to  accommodate 
boys  who  wish  to  do  this  work.  It 
might  at  first  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
send  a  boy  through  one  year  of  the 
course  in  two  years,  with  attendance  only 
in  the  forenoon  during  the  first  year, 
and  the  next  year  with  attendance  only 
in  the  afternoon,  but  this  difficulty 
would  gradually  be  overcome  as  the 
teaching  force  adapted  itself  to  the  new 
condition. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  the  two  boys  chosen 
for  janitor  service  at  the  water-works 
could  work  with  the  janitor  and  take 
instructions  from  him.  When  school 
begins,  the  janitor  would  leave  and  the 
boys  would  fiill  his  place,  each  one  work- 
ing one  half-day,  as  explained  before, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  The  boys  would  have  to  work 
during  vacation  times  just  as  they  would 
during  the  school  term,  that  is,  five  hours 
each  day,  because  they  need  the  money 
for  sdf-support,  and  because  it  would 
be  too  difficult  and  impracticable  for  the 
water-works  department  to  find  and 
initiate  a  set  of  new  men  each  vacation 
time. 

How  about  the  displaced  employes  ? 
The  committee  would  of  course  be  under 
obligations  to  give  them  other  employ- 
ment at  similar  wages.  The  problem 
thus  presented  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  two  janitor  boys,  in  order  to  hold 
their  place,  must  render  as  good  service 
as  was  given  before,  and  should  receive 
about  &e  same  pay  per  hour  as  the 
original  janitor  received.  With  their 
parents,  one  of  their  teachers,  or  one  of 
the  committee  members  as  financial 
guide,  the  boys  would  soon  learn  how 
best  to  use  their  money,  and  would  learn. 


wherever  the  earnings  made  it  possible, 
to  save  a  part  of  their  wages  to  meet  pos- 
sible temporary  reverses.  Boys  who  de- 
sire to  earn  their  own  way  through  school 
would  listen  to  advice  on  personal  ex- 
penditures and  give  the  advice  thoughtful 
consideration. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  beginning 
of  the  second  school  year  of  our  experiment, 
each  one  of  the  janitor  boys  could,  in  the 
free  part  of  his  work  day,  take  instructions 
from  the  meter  reader  and  bill  man,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  meter 
readings  and  to  make  out  the  monthly 
water  bills  during  the  second  or  follow- 
ing year.  During  the  two  weeks  that 
these  boys  take  instructions  from  the 
meter  reistder,  each  could,  during  his 
work  hours,  instruct  the  second  set  of 
boys  chosen  by  the  committee  to  do  the 
janitor  work  for  the  coming  year. 
Throughout  the  second  year  of  the  ex- 
periment, therefore,  the  second  set  of 
boys  would  serve  as  janitors  and  mes- 
sengers, and  the  first  would  do  the  meter 
reading  and  make  out  the  pionthly 
water  bills. 

About  four  weeks  before  the  b^;inning 
of  the  third  school  year  of  the  experiment, 
each  one  of  our  first  set  of  boys  should, 
in  the  free  part  of  his  work  day,  take 
instructions  from  the  office  clerk  in  order 
to  become  prepared  to  keep  the  account 
books  and  to  do  the  other  duties  of  the 
clerk  during  the  following  or  third  school 
year.  Previously  to  this,  the  high  school 
should  have  prepared  our  first  set  of 
boys  by  arranging  their  studies  so  that 
both  would  have  received  a  school 
training  in  book-keeping  and  office  work. 
In  the  third  year,  therefore,  the  first  set 
of  students  (by  this  time  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  years  old)  would  do  the  work 
of  the  office  clerk;  the  second  set  of  boys 
(seventeen  to  twenty-one  years  old) 
would  do  the  work  of  meter  reader  and 
a  bill  man;  and  the  third  set  (sixteen  to 
twenty  years  old)  would  do  the  janitor 
and  messenger  work.  By  this  time  the 
janitor,  the  meter  and  biTL  \sMik>  'msl^*^^ 
office  dett  ^oxsXi^  \mk^^  >c««ol  ^>b5s^^vrs^n 
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our  first  set  of  boys  would,  at  the  start  of 
each  school  year,  have  been  initiated  in 
their  various  duties  by  the  respective 
men  originally  performing  those  duties; 
our  second  and  third  set  of  boys  would 
have  been  initiated  in  their  work  each  by 
the  preceding  set  of  boys.  Whenever 
practicable,  high  school  studies  should 
be  employed  to  help  the  boys  in  the 
duties  of  the  current  year»  and  also  to 
help  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  the 
year  to  follow.  The  courses  in  mechanics 
and  book-keeping  would  meet  practically 
every  need  that  might  arise  in  carrying 
out  this  system. 

The  program  of  procedure  as  given 
above  could  be  continued  on  similar 
lines  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  the 
full  course.  Briefly  stated,  this  pro- 
gram might  be  as  follows :  In  the  fourth 
year,  the  first  set  of  boys,  now  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-three  years  old,  might 
act  as  pipe  layers  and  supervisors  of 
street  laborers.  In  the  fifth  year,  they 
could,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
engineer,  do  the  firing  and  displace  the 
fireman,  they  now  would  be  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years  old.  In  the  sixth 
year,  with  the  high  school  preparation  in 
mechanics  together  with  the  supervision 
ot  the  foreman  and  machinist,  they  could 
perform  the  work  of  the  engineer.  In 
the  seventh  year,  with  the  technical 
high  school  training,  the  two  boys  (now 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  years  of  age) 
could  ordinarily  do  the  work  of  the 
mtudiinist  In  the  eighth  year  of  our 
experiment,  the  last  year  of  the  course, 
the  first  boys  might  possibly  be  com- 
petent to  displace  the  foreman;  if  not 
competent,  some  other  arrangement  could 
be  made  to  keep  them  employed.  From 
the  plan  as  outlined,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  each  year,  as  our  first  set  of 
boys  was  shifted  to  other  work,  the 
sh^ting  of  the  other  boys  would  natur- 
ally follow,  and  each  year  a  new  set  would 
be  introduced  as  janitors. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  school  year, 
the  first  set  of  boys  would  graduate  from 
hl^b  school  and  would  no  longer  be 
digible    to    employment    in    m^nucVpoX 


works  except  in  the  few  positions  that 
are  of  necessity  permanent.  Aside  frcnn 
employment  in  these  permanent  posi- 
tions, one  of  the  fundamental  rules  re- 
garding the  boys  in  the  municipal  works 
must  be  that  they  shall  be  en^iged  only 
while  receiving  a  public  works  hi^ 
school  education,  and  that  graduates 
and  others  shall  be  employed  in  tbe 
temporary  positions  only  when  there  is 
no  suitable  candidate  waiting  to  take 
up  the  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  education. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  boys  to  be  chosen  are  picked 
boys  who  would  do  the  work  as  well  as 
the  average  man  does  it  or  even  better. 
And  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that,  if  public  works  high  schools  are 
opened,  the  several  municipal  ent^^ 
prises  that  might  be  within  the  territory 
of  any  certain  school  would  in  a  sense 
become  a  part  of  its  curriculum,  and 
would  be  under  the  direct  scrutiny  of  the 
entireschool,  students  as  wdl  as  insbuctois. 
Of  course,  the  municipal  water-works 
here  used  as  an  illustration  is  but  an 
imaginary  affair,  much  simplified  for 
the  purpose  of  shortening  this  article. 
In  practice,  the  carrjring  out  of  the  plan 
outlined  above  would  prove  to  be  a 
much  more  complicated  matter  than  we 
have  made  it  appear  to  be,  but  once  in 
operation  according  to  this  [dan,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  success. 

Not  all  boys  would  be  capable  of  doing 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  many  variatioDs 
from  a  typical  case  might  be  required  to 
suit  varying  conditions;  but  all  such 
difficulties  can  be  overcome.  One  of 
the  critics  to  whom  this  plan  was  sub- 
mitted made  this  remark:  ''I  much 
doubt  whether  high  school  teachers 
would  be  agreeable  to  such  an  upheaval 
of  r^ular  course  studies."  Here  we 
must  remember  that  the  boys  in  question 
will  be  students  above  the  average,  and 
that  such  students  are  a  pleasure  to  the 
teachers.  This  fact  will  do  much  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  extra  work 
involved. 

^osX  Y^-^  %sio^  ^^  ^>]i|gE^  S^adc  by 
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the  time  they  are  fourteen  years  old; 
what  shall  be  done  with  them  until  six- 
teen years  of  age  ?  Those  who  are  large 
and  strong  for  ^eir  years  might,  in  special 
cases,  be  given  employment  in  the  munic- 
ipal works  and  allowed  to  attend  the 
public  works  high  school  as  though  they 
were  sixteen  years  old;  five  hours  daily 
of  moderate  labor  would  not  be  in- 
jurious to  a  healthy  boy  of  fourteen. 
The  remainder  of  the  fourteen  and  fifteen 
year  old  boys  in  families  which  cannot 
a£Ford  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
beyond  the  eighth  grade,  would  have 
to  find  such  light  half-time  employment 
outside  of  municipal  works  as  best  they 
could.  Or  these  boys  might  go  to  work 
at  the  most  suitable  full  time  employ- 
ment that  offers  until  reaching  the  age 
of  admission  to  the  high  s(£ool;  or, 
work  proving  unavailable,  they  may 
simply  be  obliged  to  wait  until  the  proper 
age.  Parents  having  a  child  graduate 
from  the  eighth  grade  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen would,  of  course,  if  they  could 
afford  to  do  so,  fully  maintain  it  and  pay 
all  expenses  of  full-time  school  attend- 
ance during  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades, 
and  then,  after  the  child  is  sixteen  years 
old,  require  it  to  earn  its  own  way 
through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
by  employment  either  in  some  public 
works  or  dsewhere.  These  two  grades 
under  half-time  attendance  in  the  public 
works  high  school  would  require  four 
years'  time. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan  for 
public  works  high  schools,  the  entire 
work  of  each  of  the  eight  half-grades  is 
given  in  the  forenoon  and  repeated  in 
Sie  afternoon  throughout  each  year  for 
the  benefit  of  both  sets  of  the  half-day 
pupils.  The  course  thus  planned  will 
cover  eight  years  for  the  half-day  pupils 
but  will  at  the  same  time  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fuU-day  pupils  to  complete 
the  course  in  four  years  as  at  present  by 
taking,  for  example,  the  first  half  of  the 
freshman  work  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
second  half  in  the  afternoon.  Since  the 
public  works  high  school  students  would 


pay  the  entire  operating  expenses  of  the 
schools,  the  fact  that  the  extending  of 
the  legal  school  age  would  be  necessitated 
would  be  immaterial  so  long  as  any  one 
individual  may  attend  the  school  only 
eight  half-years.  The  age  limit  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  years  would 
make  a  number  of  sufficiently  mature 
men  available  for  the  municipal  works, 
whereas  a  lower  age  limit  would,  for 
some  departments,  seem  not  quite  strong 
and  mature  enough. 

Under  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  public  works  high 
school,  the  city  government  of  any  city 
having  a  polytechnic  institute  could 
offer  situations  to  suitable  students  of 
the  institute  and  gradually  all  the  mu- 
nicipal works  of  the  city  would  become 
closely  connected  with  the  members  of 
the  institute.  The  student  employes 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
proper  city  authorities,"  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  under  the  care  and 
guidance  of  the  school.  The  institute 
could  make  the  study  of  the  municipal 
works  in  which  its  students  are  employed 
a  part  of  one  or  mc^  of  its  courses,  and 
in  this  way  develop  experts  and  mana- 
gers for  these  works.  In  cities  not 
having  schools  of  this  kind  from  which 
to  supply  their  own  demand,  good  em- 
ployment could  readily  be  found  for 
young  men  thus  prepaied.  Men  having 
had  eight  years  of  half-time  practical 
experience,  together  with  the  same  length 
of  time  in  the  polytechnic  institute, 
would  be  exceptionally  valuable  in  mu- 
nicipal or  other  works. 

Every  individual  who  earnestly  strives 
to  devdop  his  reasoning  power  properly 
and  to  accumulate  a  reasonable  supply 
of  knowledge  is  doing  his  first  du^  to 
the  state.  Here  we  mean  such  reasoning 
power  and  such  knowledge  as  will 
result  at  least  in  the  healthy  development 
of  both  body  and  mind.  It  b  therefore 
to  the  interest  of  every  city  to  assist  all 
eligible  persons  desiring  to  obtain  a 
high  school  education  b^  <^^3raii%  ^^^sb^ 
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This  systematic  work  both  in  and  out  of 
school  wiU  develop  the  reasonmg  power 
to  the  best  advantage.  Bj  employing 
young  persons  who  are  ready  to  work 
for  an  education,  the  city  at  once  gets 
the  strongest  moral  class  of  labor,  and 
this  raises  the  standard  of  municipal 
purity.  The  fact  that  each  student 
employe  would  be  kept  on  one  class  of 
work  but  one  year,  or  as  long  as  good 
service  to  the  municipal  works  might 
require;  the  fact  that  each  individual 
municipal  enterprise  would  be  a  subject 
of  study  in  the  public  works  high  school ; 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  students  of 
the  high  school  would  have  intimate  and 
practical  connection  with  the  municipal 
works,  would  make  fraudently  inclined 
men  shun  municipal  employment.  The 
municipal  purity  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  this  plan  would  make  municipal- 
ownership  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  municipal-ownership  would  naturally 
extend  to  many  lines  of  business  that 
cannot  now  be  undertaken  by  the  city  on 
account  of  ''graftmen,''  some  of  whom 
intrude  themselves  into  civic  positions 
and  do  moral  and  economic  damage 
beyond  calculation. 

As  public  works  high  schools  develop, 
it  would  become  feasible  to  have  munic- 
ipal telephone  systems,  water-works,  gas- 
works, electric-works,  ice-plants,  fuel- 
yards,  dairies,  laundries,  bakeries,  city 
printing,  and  street-railways.  Later,  the 
field  of  municipal  enterprise  could  be 
extended  so  that  one-half  of  the  necessities 
of  life  would  be  fumbhed  by  municipal 
works  approximately  at  cost.  When 
such  a  time  is  reached,  all  who  are  not  in 
the  higher  financial  strata,  and  all  into 
whose  lives  luxuries  do  not  enter  largely 
would  no  longer  pay  unnecessary  tribute 
to  trusts  and  monopolies. 

The  greater  the  number  of  municipal 
enterprises  the  city  has,  the  more  em- 
ployment it  can  offer  to  public  works 
high  school  students  and  the  more  rapid 
would  be  our  intellectual  growth.  Varied 
work  for  the  young  in  any  municipal 
business    would    teach    good    business 


methods  by  actual  practice,  and  good 
business  methods  are  a  most  valuaUe 
asset  in  private  life.  After  eight  years  of 
half-time  employment  in  municipal  works, 
the  young  citizen  would  be  familiar  with 
the  details  of  operation  in  these  works, 
and,  furthermore,  he  could  more  readQy 
familiarize  himself  with  other  municipid 
business.  Thus  he  would  be  trained  to 
be  a  reliable  judge  in  matters  pertaining 
to  municipal  industry,  and  when  a  laige 
majority  of  the  citizens  are  thus  trained, 
any  indifference  to  public  trust  or  any 
fraud  that  might  develop  on  the  part  of 
a  municipal  employe,  would  be  still 
more  quickly  discovered.  The  annual 
reports  of  all  municipal  industries  would 
naturally  be  freely  studied,  compared, 
and  criticized  by  the  majority  of  public 
works  high  school  graduates.  The  pub^ 
works  high  schools  could,  if  necessary 
well  afford  to  omit  some  of  the  present 
high  school  studies,  valuable  though  they 
are,  in  order  to  study  municipal  indus- 
trial business  and  thereby  aid  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  greater 
purity  in  municipal  industrial  enter- 
prises; but  regardless  of  the  above 
reason,  municipal  industrial  activity,  care- 
fully considered,  would  still  be  an  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  profitable  study 
for  the  schools. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  Uiat 
^  could  be  done  for  publicity  in  municipal 
enterprise  that  would  at  the  same  time 
be  of  value  to  the  public  works  high 
schools.  The  book-keeping  dasses  could 
be  given  complete  sets  of  copies  of  the 
correspondence,  the  vouchers,  and  the 
account  books  for  the  entire  previous 
year,  of  one  or  more  of  the  municipal 
enterprises  of  the  city,  and  during  the 
current  year  they  could  enter  and  post 
each  item  to  its  proper  account,  balanc- 
ing the  books  at  the  customary  intervals. 
The  book-keeping  course  could  just  as 
well  include  some  part  of  the  city's  actual 
book-keeping  as  to  provide  only  imaginary 
work;  some  imaginary  work  in  other 
lines  of  business  would  still  be  necessary, 
bwt  less  would  answer  in  consequence  of 
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the  practice  obtained  from  the  municipal 
book-keeping.  The  classes  would  nat- 
urally feel  a  keener  interest  in  actual 
than  in  imaginary  work,  and  the  students 
generally  would  become  familiar  with 
those  municipal  enterprises,  the  accounts 
of  which  had  been  reviewed.  Should 
the  time  come  for  some  of  these  students 
to  act  as  clerks  in  these  particular  enter- 
prises, they  would  be  especially  fitted 
for  such  service. 

Instead  of  using  copies  of  corre- 
spondence, vouchers,  and  account  books 
of  the  previous  year,  as  suggested  above, 
it  might  be  practicable  to  at  once  dupli- 
cate all  office  work  and  have  the  book- 
keeping classes  of  the  high  school  keep 
duplicate  books  at  the  same  time  that 
the  original  books  are  being  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  municipal  works.  Doing 
actual,  current  work  would,  no  doubt, 
create  a  livelier  interest  than  would  the 
reproduction  of  work  a  year  old.  If  the 
office  of  the  municipal  enterprise  and 
the  public  works  high  school  would 
work  in  harmony,  the  labors  of  book- 
keeping in  the  school  could  be  arranged 
as  to  enable  the  instructors  to  so  dis- 
tribute the  work  among  many  students  as 
to  save  much  time,  and  thus  obtain 
better  results.  It  is  probable  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  accounting  of 
municipal  works  as  outiined  above  would 
have  to  be  developed  as  a  science,  through 
practical  experience  in  the  smaller  cities, 
before  becoming  applicable  to  the  larger 
cities  where  the  book-keeping  of  the 
municipal  works  is  of  too  great  mag- 
nitude for  experimental  purposes. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  in- 
dustrial life,  tiie  public  works  high 
school  may  have  to  give  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  time  to  the  study  of 
book-keeping;  and  comprehensive  book- 
keeping, to  a  certain  point,  should  perhaps 
be  made  compulsory,  as  it  has  become  so 
vital  an  element  in  our  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  The  whole  process  of 
municipal  book-keeping  needs  to  be 
simplified  to  the  extent  that  all  cities 
adopt  the  same  system  as  nearly  as  may 


be.  The  book-keeping  department  of 
public  works  high  schools  could  make  it 
a  point  to  look  for  improved  and  more 
uniform  methods  in  municipal  account- 
ing, and  in  the  rendering  of  municipal 
reports.  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
reports  should  be  to  make  easy  and 
instructive  a  comparative  study  of  sim- 
ilar reports  from  other  cities  and  to 
enable  the  citizen  to  recognize  in  the 
report  any  dollar  of  which  he  knows  the 
history,  and  to  learn  the  history  of  any 
other  dollar  that  he  may  wish  to  learn. 
The  schools  could  cooperate  with  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  who  have  already 
accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  both  the 
cities  and  the  schools.  The  books  of 
city  auditors  could  be  handled  in  the 
same  way  as  descibed  for  the  books  of 
municipal  works.  *ii^  4t    l^t- 

A  large  number  of  persons  believe  that 
one  might  as  wdl  employ  a  lot  of  frisky 
colts  in  a  municipal  works  as  to  employ 
boys  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  and  we  wish 
to  reiterate  it,  that  a  large  majority  of 
selected  boys  of  sixteen  years  and  over, 
after  a  remarkably  littie  practice,  can 
be  taught  to  do  half  a  day's  work  of  <\ 
rather  complicated  character  fully  as 
well  as  the  average  man  can  do  this 
work,  and  sometimes  even  better.  If  we 
select  boys  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age  who  have  made  a  good 
school  record  for  themsdves  through 
the  first  eight  grades,  boys  who  have 
acted  sensibly  since  leaving  school,  and 
start  a  fresh  lot  of  them  ^Lch  year  in  a 
public  works  high  school  and  a  municipal 
works,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  when 
the  first  lot  of  boys  graduate,  we  shall 
see  a  works  operated  by  boys  and  young 
men  who  are  a  credit  to  the  schools  and 
who  are  doing  justice  to  the  city  em- 
ploying them.  After  a  municipal  works 
has  been  operated  by  public  works  high 
school  students  for  ten  years,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  average 
student  of  tweufcj  itsK»  va.  ^^V^sqssa  A^ 
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daily  labor,  would  equal  what  is  accom- 
plished in  eight  hours  or  even  more  by 
the  average  laborer  at  the  present  time. 
This  result  would  not  necessarily  be 
brought  about  through  extra  ability 
shown  by  the  student,  but  through  the 
better  systematization  of  the  works  and 
the  greaterpublicity.  This  systematization 
and  publicity  will  result  in  the  saving  of 
labor  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  true 
measure  of  work  per  hour  that  the 
average  man  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do. 

What  one  frequently  sees  healthy, 
ambitious  boys  doing  to  earn  their  own 
way  through  high  school  in  four  years, 
time,  is  sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
belief  that  the  average  boy,  being  given 
proper  and  fairly  paid  half-time  em- 
ployment, could  easily  earn  his  own 
living  expenses  as  well  as  the  monthly 
school  fees  necessary  to  cover  his  share 
of  the  running  expenses  of  the  school, 
and  get  through  with  a  complete  high 
school  course  in  eight  years  with  half- 
time  attendance.  Of  course  he  would 
have  to  practice  economy  and  live  a 
pure,  healthy,  simple  life,  spending  his 
wages  for  rij^t  things,  all  of  which 
practice  tends  towards  greater  happiness ; 
it  becomes  relatively  easy  to  live  such 
lives  when  one  is  at  work  obtaining  an 
education. 

Making  allowances  for  previous  school 
training,  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of 
self-sustaining  school  boys  as  compared 
with  those  supported  by  their  parents  or 
friends,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  convincing 
proof  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  high 
school  education  is  to  work  for  it.  It  is 
true  that  boys,  if  ambitious  and  capable, 
can  develop  their  minds  and  gain  a 
store  of  knowledge  outside  of  school  and 
without  teachers,  and  they  frequently  do 
this,  but  this  independent  development 
is  impossible  except  for  the  most  capable 
boys,  and  even  tfiese  cannot  gain  it  so 
well  and  so  quickly  as  they  could  in  an 
institution  of  learning  equipped  for  the 
purpose;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it 
so  well  as  they  could  in  company  with 


zealous  fdlow-students,  the  only  kind 
that  should  be  tolerated  in  the  public 
works  high  school. 

Taxes  could  not  become  an  obstacle 
to  the  establishing  of  public  works  high 
schools  because,  after  the  schools  are  in 
working  order,  the  students  would  be 
required  to  pay  tuition  sufficient  to 
cover  all  operatii^  expenses.  The  public 
would  construct  the  buildings,  supply 
the  first  educational  and  other  necessaiy 
appliances,  and  pay  the  deficit  in  oper- 
ating expenses  until  the  school  came  into 
fuU  operation.  If  in  time  every  boy  or 
girl  eligible  to  the  public  works  high 
school  were  to  apply  for  entry,  it  ought 
not  to  cost  the  public  more  per  capita 
gradually  to  build  and  start  the  larger 
number  of  schools  required  than  it  would 
cost  both  to  build  and  to  maintain  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  free 
high  schools  in  operation  under  the 
present  system. 

Laboring  men  and  others  now  em- 
ployed by  the  cities  in  municipal  works 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  founding  of 
public  works  high  schoob  would  be  a 
very  slow  process  at  best,  and  that  rda- 
tively  few  of  the  employes  would  be 
displaced  by  the  students.  In  any  city 
having  several  municipal  works,  there 
would  probably  be  enough  vacancies 
and  new  places  in  all  the  municipal 
works  combined  to  accommodate  all  oM 
employes  that  might  be  disjdaced  by 
students  taken  into  the  first  works  in 
which  the  public  works  high  schod 
experiment  might  be  tried.  As  the  fieki 
of  operation  of  the  school  would  extend 
by  slow  degrees  from  works  to  works,  old 
employ^  would  drop  out  by  natural 
processes,  making  ample  room  for  the 
student  employes.  Thus  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  public  works  high  school  on  the 
employes  of  municipal  works  would  be 
no  more  than  occasional  inconvenience. 

The  effect  on  the  general  labor  market 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  public 
works  high  schools  would  be  but  sli^^t, 
for   it  has   practically  the  same   effect 
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whether  boys  work  half-time  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  full  time 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  Most  boys 
who  are  not  attending  school  should  be 
at  work  full  time  when  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  addition  to  this,  some  public 
works  high  school  students  would  not 
b^n  attendance  at  school  until  twenty 
years  old  and  then  would  work  only 
half-time  until  twenty-eight  years  old, 
thus  taking  eight  years  of  half-time 
off  the  market;  the  school,  therefore, 
would  reduce  instead  of  increase  the 
supply  of  labor  on  the  general  labor 
market.  Furthermore,  these  students 
working  half-time  would  of  necessity 
spend  practically  all  of  their  earnings 
locally,  and  would  spend  them  at  once. 
For  these  reasons  the  school  could  have 
hardly  a  temporary  effect  on  even  the 
local  labor  market,  not  to  mention  the 
general  market.  Of  the  possible  effects 
on  the  labor  market  referable  to  public 
works  high  schools,  none  appear  to  be 
bad,  but  if  there  could  be  any  bad  effects, 
they  must  appear  very  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  good  that  public 
works  high  schools  would  do  laboring 
men  through  their  children.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  laboring  men 
care  less  for  their  chfldren  than  do  the 
more  wealthy.  Many  laboring  men  feel 
keenly  their  inability  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  high  school. 

If  the  public  works  high  school  should 
prove  to  be  as  valuable  as  we  believe  it 
would  be,  and  if  this  high  school  system 
should  become  general,  all  municipal 
industrial  activities  would  be  purified 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  school,  so  that 
even  private  business  would  discover  a 
good  example  in  the  management  of  the 
municipal  works  and  would  quickly 
rise  to  the  new  standard.  After  the 
public  at  large  had  had  some  experience 
in  municipal  business,  industrial  de- 
linquents in  all  fields,  whether  employers 
or  employes,  would  be  quickly  distin- 
guishable from  the  men  who  do  capably 
and    without   extortion   or   theft,    their 


share  of  the  worid's  work.  Industrial 
delinquents  would  be  obliged  to  change 
their  tactics  or  be  dropped  to  the  lower 
levels  of  society.  The  public  works  high 
school  would  eventually  raise  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  standard  of  humanity 
so  high  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  retrogression,  because  people  who 
understand  a  nobler  life  clearly  enough 
to  appreciate  it  wiU  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  noble  one. 

The  public  works  high  school  would 
remove  a  great  load  from  some  parents' 
shoulders  by  aiding  their  children  of 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  education.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  load  from  the  parents' 
shoulders,  but  it  would  be  a  joy  for  them 
to  feel  certain  that  all  their  children,  if 
fairly  healthy  and  strong,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  educa- 
tion, r^ardless  of  their  parents'  financial 
condition.  All  parents  desiring  to  send 
their  children  to  high  school,  who  cannot 
do  so,  or  who  have  a  hard  struggle  to  do 
so,  would  appreciate  the  benefit  that  the 
public  works  high  school  would  be  to 
them.  By  reason  of  the  school,  such 
parents  would  have  more  time  for  pleas- 
urable mental  improvement,  and  for 
that  reason  would  be  more  companionable 
to  their  children.  The  truer  mutual 
love  between  the  more  enlightened  parents 
and  their  more  enlightened  children 
would  raise  the  standard  of  home,  and 
every  evil  known  to  social  science  would 
be  just  so  much  nearer  correction. 

Everyone  should  earn  enough  money 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  for  recreation, 
and  for  further  development  If  a  man 
is  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
Grod's  world,  and  become  a  worthy  part 
of  it,  he  should  have  money  and  time 
for  books  and  other  aids  in  learning. 
In  order  to  develop,  a  man  must  not  only 
earn  more  money  than  the  mere  neces- 
sities of  life  cost,  but  he  must  learn  also 
to  spend  thb  surplus  money  to  good 
advantage;  he  must  earn  the  money 
during  such  hours  per  day  as  will  leave 
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a  few  hours  daily  for  development  and 
recreation.  It  is  also  essential  that  he 
know  how  to  use  this  spare  time  to  good 
advantage  in  order  to  realize  from  it 
worthy  advancement.  As  said  before, 
with  most  persons,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  tiie  start  in  learning  be  made 
while  young,  and  that  it  be  made  in  a 
school  which  offers  the  larger  part  of  the 
usual  high  school  studies.  The  public 
works  high  school  plan  would  provide  a 
course  in  which  the  student  would  learn 
how  to  study,  earn,  save,  spend,  and  live; 
it  would  make  a  living  obtainable  by  all 
with  fewer  hours  of  daily  labor  than  are 
now  required. 

While  speaking  of  leisure  time  and  the 
best  way  of  employing  it,  the  following 
plan  is  suggested  as  a  practicable  one 
for  the  summer  vacations  of  students  of 
the  public  works  high  school.  During 
this  vacation,  the  students  would  have 
one  half-day  free  every  day,  as  they 
would  be  employed  at  tfie  works  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon  only,  except  during 
the  last  weeks,  when  they  would  be 
required,  in  the  otherwise  free  part  of 
the  day,  to  take  instructions  from  the 
prior  set  of  students,  which  instruction 
would  be  for  work  to  be  done  at  the 
works  during  the  next  school  year. 
Instead  of  working  half-time  each  day, 
the  students  might  remain  at  their  work 
fall  time  for  half  their  vacation,  one  set 
during  the  first  half,  the  other  set  during 
the  second  half,  and  then  join  an  out-of- 
door  summer  class  of  forty  or  fifty  on 
camping  trips  under  the  guidance  of  a 
public  works  school  instructor  whose 
duij  it  would  be  to  teach  nature  studies. 
The  remaining  vacations  could  also  be 
turned  to  some  pleasurable  and  good 
use  in  all  cases  where  the  students' 
financial  condition  would  permit. 

Have  you  tried  to  realize  the  happiness 
lying  latent  in  this  plan?  Eventually 
nearly  every  young  person  of  the  public 
works  high  school  age  would  be  at 
work  in  some  municipal  business  five 
hours,  and  attending  the  school  three 
hours  per  day;  he  would  be  practicaUy 


self-supporting  and  at  the  same  timt 
would  be  developing  a  keen  intdligence 
he  would  be  in  good  and  happy  student 
company  for  eight  years,  and  after  d^t 
years  of  such  excellent  training,  he 
would  come  out  as  a  first-dass  citizen  to 
take  his  place  in  a  community  of  a  hig^ 
order.  Those  graduates  who  mi^t  wish 
to  enter  a  business  career  would  be 
well  prepared  to  fill  any  ordinary  position 
and  to  advance  in  this  position.  Those 
who  might  desire  a  professional  or  busi- 
ness training  in  collie  would  be  in 
excellent  mental  condition  to  begin  thb 
training.  Others  again,  who  choose  to 
become  artisans,  with  a  remarkably 
short  apprenticeship,  would  become  pro- 
ficient In  order  to  fit  such  students  for 
their  chosen  occupations,  the  eighth  or 
both  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  year  of 
the  school  course,  as  the  case  mig^t 
require,  could  be  confined  largely  to 
trade  courses  which  would  give  both 
manual  and  text-book  training.  Some 
prominent  educators  believe  that  six 
years  of  half-time  attendance  at  the 
public  works  high  school  would  be 
sufficient  to  complete  an  ordinary  hi^ 
school  course;  this  would  leave  tikt 
remaining  two  years  of  the  publk  works 
high  school  course  entirdy  for  trade  or 
coU^e  studies,  or  for  both. 

Let  us  take  the  plumber's  trade  for 
example.  The  students  choosing  it 
could  be  given  manual  training  of  modi 
practical  value,  also  lessons  from  a 
technicial  school  book  on  the  subject 
These  students  might  also  be  required  to 
read  a  trade  journal  on  plumbing.  Two 
school  hours  per  week  set  aside  for  teach- 
ing the  trade  for  a  year  or  two,  would 
prepare  the  young  man  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  would  be  sought  by  employers. 
A  boy's  education  having  induded  de- 
mentary  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  chem- 
istry, in  addition  to  the  more  geneni 
studies,  has  fitted  him  to  continue  study 
on  scientific  lines  if  he  should  fed  so 
indined,  until  he  makes  himsdf  a 
master  of  sanitation,  chembtiy  and  other 
related  sdences.    A  capable  man  oomld 
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use  all  his  ability  for  a  life-time  in  the 
endeavor  to  master  the  important  things 
there  are  to  know  about  plumbing  and 
the  sciences  that  bear  on  it;  in  inventing 
new  plumbing  devices;  or  in  discovering 
new  scientific  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  trade. 
A  journeyman  plumber,  having  a  public 
works  high  school  education  on  which 
to  build»  has  quite  as  good  opportunities 
to  make  himself  respected  and  valued 
as  he  could  have  in  any  other  position  in 
life.  Similar  aigument  could  be  made 
in  favor  of  carpentry,  house-painting 
and  decorating,  drafting,  pattern  making, 
machine  building  and  other  trades. 

Each  city  of  sufficient  size  to  have  at 
least  one  well  attended  high  school 
would,  after  the  general  introduction  of 
the  public  works  high  school,  have  a 
number  of  the  latter  institutions,  and  the 
trade  courses  could  be  so  arranged  that 
no  two  schools  would  teach  the  same 
trade.  In  this  manner,  the  students  in 
such  cities  would  be  given  the  choice  of 
a  great  number  of  occupations. 

With  the  introduction  of  public  works 
high  schools,  hi^  schools  would  not,  as 
now,  be  composed  principally  of  boys 
and  gills  of  well-toHlo  famOies.  Rela- 
tively poor  children  who  now  leave 
school  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade 
would  attend  the  public  works  hi^ 
school  in  large  numbers.  Many  children 
^o  now  leave  school  after  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  would  strive  to  continue 
at  school  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
would  then  enter  the  public  works  high 
schooL 

Now  we  come  to  the  question,  could 
the  students  do  work  of  enough  value  in 
five  hours  per  day  to  earn  their  personal 
expenses,  including  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school  ?  Many  sixteen  year  old  students 
are  now  entirely  self-supporting,  so  the 
question  may  be  consid^:ed  settled  for 
almost  all  other  students  who  are  in 
good  physical  condition.  If  parents  can 
easQy  afford  to  do  so,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  their  rendering  aid  to  make 
the  student  life  ot  their  children  moie 


effective  and  comfortable,  but  too  much 
aid  should  be  avoided.  Members  of 
well-to-do  families  will  be  likely  to  be- 
lieve that  sixteen-year-old  boys  should 
not  work;  these  members  will  object 
seriously  to  such  steady  occupation  as 
our  plan  requires.  The  public  works 
high  school  would  require  of  the  self- 
supporting  boy  that  he  work  five  hours 
per  day  six  days  of  the  week  every  week 
in  the  year,  except  the  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  vacations,  and  that  he  attend 
school  three  hours  per  day  about  forty 
weeks  of  the  year.  As  high  schools  are 
at  present  conducted,  sixteen  year  old 
boys  of  well-to-do  families  are  now  attend- 
ing school  six  hours  per  day  for  forty 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  them 
to  do  reasonable  work  for  five  hours  in 
place  of  three  of  the  hours  of  daily  school 
attendance.  During  the  forty  school 
weeks,  the  difference  in  hardships  be- 
tween attending  a  public  works  high 
school  and  the  present  hij^  school  would 
be  slight 

Now  let  us  examine  the  details  of  this 
question.  Can  the  students  earn  enough 
by  five  hours  work  a  day  to  pay  their 
entire  expenses?  In  cities  where  the 
ruling  wages  for  common  labor  in 
municipal  works  is  twenty-five  cents  per 
hour,  the  following  figures  would  approx- 
imately hold  good.  The  figures  given 
would  apply  where  the  public  works 
hi{^  school  is  of  sufficient  size  for  eco- 
nomical operation.  For  boys  away  from 
home,  cooperative  boarding  clubs  could 
furnish  suitable  meals  at  $2.50  per  week; 
many  college  boarding  dubs  are  doing 
this  now,  and  in  some  instances  they 
furnish  board  at  even  a  lower  rate.  A 
mother  who  is  a  good  manager  might 
possibly  board  her  boy  by  increasing 
her  household  expenses  only  $2.00  per 
week,  especially  if  he  did  what  he  could 
to  accomplbh  this  result;  and  she  could 
give  a  smaU,  plainly  furnished  room, 
with  heat  and  good  cheap  light  at  50- 
cents  per  week  and  do  the  laundry  work 
at  40  cents  per  week,  if  the'^bo^  ^^s^ 
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sensibly  economicial  and  would  lend  a 
helping  hand  at  times.  An  operating 
expense  of  $60.00  a  year  for  each  full- 
time  student  is  more  than  many  high 
schools  are  allowed,  and  this  amount 
permits  of  the  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  employment  of  efficient 
teachers;  therefore,  $30.00  a  year  for 
each  half-time  student  [is  what  we.  will 
allow.  A  boy  who  has  learned  how  to 
buy  and  care  for  clothes  from  shoes  to 
hat  can  clothe  himself  comfortably  and 
presentably  for  from  $65.00  to  $70.00  a 
year.  For  books  and  other  school  requi- 
sites, stationery,  toilet  articles,  car  fares, 
amusements,  church  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  we  have  figured  $50.00.  These 
figures  make  a  total  for  annual  expense 
of  $300.00  or  about  $6.00  per  week,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table. 

Estimated    Cost    of    a    Year's    Maintbnance    at 

School  fob  a  Student  Living  at  Home,  but 

Fating  His  Parents  the  Actual  Cost 

OF  Board,  Room  and  Launderdvo. 

Per  Year 

Board  at  $2.00  a  week $104.00 

Room;  with  light  aod  heat,  at  50  cents  a  week.     26.00| 

Launaninc,  at  40  eents  a  week 20. SO 

School  tuition,  for  half-time  attendance 30.00 

ClothiM 70.00 

School  books  and  other  items  enumerated  above,    50 .  00 

$300.80 

The  figures  just  given  and  those  fol- 
lowing are  based  partly  on  calculation, 
and  partly  on  reports  of  actual  experi- 
ence of  a  number  of  boys  and  young  men 
who  are  earning  their  own  way  through 
high  schools  in  California. 

All  boys  sixteen  years  old  who  might 
desire  to  attend  a  public  works  high 
school  do  not  have  homes  where  they 
can  live  in  this  way.  Room,  board  and 
laundry  would  be  likely  to  cost  such 
boys  a  little  more.  Dormitories  built  by 
the  city,  or  by  voluntary  societies  formed 
for  the  purpose,  could  provide  suitable 
rooms,  furnished  with  the  heavy  pieces 
only,  steam  heated,  of  a  size  to  accom- 
modate two  students,  at  a  rental  of  $4.50 
per  month;  this  figure  is  calculated  to 
pay  repairs  and  to  yield  a  net  income  of 
four  per  cent,  annually  if  the  property  is 
allowed  to  go  without  taxation  as  it 
should  be.  Where  economy  is  an  object, 
j^ood  and  ample  municipal  light  need  not 


cost  more  than  60  cents  per  month  per 
room.  The  student  could  get  along 
with  50  cents  per  week  and  even  less  for 
laundry,  if  the  work  were  done  at  special 
school  rates.  If  the  public  works  high 
school  should  ever  become  a  factor  in 
our  lives,  thousands  of  willing  minds 
wiU  invent  ways  to  make  the  students' 
living  less  expensive  and  better. 

EtTiMATED  Cost  or  a  Yeab's  Haimtenancb  at 

School,   fob  a  Stddemt  Lnmro  Awat 

Fbom  Home. 

Per  Tear 

Board  at  Chib,  at  $2.50  a  week $130.00 

One-half  of  room  and  heat,  at  $4.50  a  month  for 

two 27.00 

One-half  of  light,  at  60  cents  a  month  for  two  .       3.60 

Launderini^,  at  50  cents  per  week 20.00 

School  tuition,  for  half-time  attendance 30.00 

ClothiM. 70.00 

School  books  and  other  items  as  previously  enu- 
merated      50.00 


$336.60 


Thb  amounts  to  practically  $6.50  per 
week. 

The  student,  by  taking  a  smaller  room 
alone,  would  increase  his  expenses  about 
$1.00  per  month,  making  his  weekly 
expenses  amount  to  about  $6.75.  The 
figures  given  do  not  provide  for  any 
except  the  heavy  furnishing  of  the  rooms. 
Those  boys  whose  parents  could  not 
supply  the  extra  funushings  might  work 
and  save  enough  during  their  fourteoith 
and  fifteenth  years  to  buy  them.  Our 
figures  do  not  include  the  care  of  the 
rooms;  the  boys  would  have  to  care  for 
them  themselves,  but  this  could  be  dime 
easily  as  the  rooms  and  the  main  pieces 
of  furniture  would  be  built  for  easy 
cleaning.  In  order  to  cover  these  yearly 
expenses  with  sufficient  certainty*  allow- 
ing for  a  few  days  o£F  for  possible  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  imperative  reasons,  the 
student  might  have  to  earn  and  receive 
in  wages  as  much  as  $7.00  a  week  of  six 
five-hour  days;  this  amounts  to  about 
$364.00  a  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  student  should  come  with  $50.00; 
with  part  of  this  amount  he  could  buy 
his  room  furnishings,  and  the  remainder 
could  be  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
He  should  also  come  with  a  full  equip- 
ment of  clothing.  This  $50.00  apd 
enough  more  to  buy  a  supply  of  clothing. 
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the  progressive  boy  could,  if  necessary, 
earn  and  save  between  the  time  of  finish- 
ing the  eighth  grade  and  entering  the 
public  works  high  school. 

Now,  the  question  remains,  could 
selected  eighth  grade  boys  of  sixteen 
years  earn  the  $7.00  in  a  week  of  five- 
hour  days?  Investigation  shows  that 
they  could,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  with  economy  to  the  public.  Fur- 
thermore, they  could  be  given  26  cents 
per  hour  the  second  year,  30  cents  the 
third  year,  and  40  cents  per  hour  for  all 
the  remaining  years,  all  with  profit  to  the 
public  over  present  conditions.  In  local- 
ities where  living  expenses  are  lower  than 
in  our  schedules,  the  wages  would,  no 
doubt,  be  relatively  lower.  Forty  cents 
per  hour  would  give  the  older  students 
$2.00  for  each  five-hour  day,  and  of  these 
students  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
would  be  worth  their  hire.  Two  dollars 
a  day,  under  present  price  conditions, 
would  permit  of  considerable  saving. 
If  $2.00  were  paid  for  each  five-hour  day, 
beginning  widi  the  fourth  school  year, 
by  the  sixth  year,  the  wiser  users  of  money 
could  safely  undertake  marriage,  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  and  if  the  young 
woman  is  also  a  good  financier,  there 
would,  with  ordinary  good  fortune,  be  a 
sufficiency  to  live  coinfortably  while  the 
young  man  is  completing  his  school 
course. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  this  jdan 
because  the  public  works  high  scjiool 
would  not  be  an  entirely  free  school.  It 
would  be  a  free  school  as  far  as  buildings, 
equipment,  and  the  means  required  to 
put  it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  are  con- 
cerned. Some  think  it  would  be  a  step 
backwards  to  require  tuition,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  when  a  municipality 
supplies  work  to  young  people  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  which 
they  can  earn  sufficient  wages,  they 
ought,  in  justice,  to  pay  the  necessary 
tuition.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  if  only 
for  the  moral  e£Fect,  to  require  the  student 
to  pay  tuition  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
public  should  pay  the  tuition  only  when 


it  will  not  supply  the  students  with  work. 

It  is  simply  a  jdiysical  impossibility 
for  the  majority  of  parents  to  bear  the 
expense  of  maintaining  their  children 
through  a  high  school  course.  Even  the 
general  public  could  not,  without  great 
hardship,  bear  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing such  an  immense  number  of  high 
school  students ;  their  tuition  alone  would 
be  a  burden  for  many  tax-payers.  It 
is  evident  that  the  youth  must  earn  their 
own  maintenance  and  this  maintenance 
should  include  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  When  one  considers  that 
the  municipality  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  support  and  educate 
himself  and  that  the  earning  and  spend- 
ing of  his  own  money  is  valuable  school- 
ing second  to  none,  the  objection  to 
tuition  is  practically  answered. 

In  brief,  the  main  features  of  the  plan 
proposed  in  this  article  are  as  follows: 
the  esti^blishment  of  special  hi^  schools ; 
the  selections  of  the  students  as  employ^ 
in  municipal  works;  the  requiring  from 
students  five  hours  of  efficient  labor  and 
three  hours  of  satisfactory  school  attend- 
ance with  half-time  vacations  as  to  school 
attendance;  the  payment  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  schods  by  the  students; 
the  payment  to  the  students  of  wages 
such  as  will  a  little  more  than  cover  a 
fixed  rate  of  living  and  school  expenses, 
provided  the  students  will  produce 
enough,  economically,  to  equal  such 
wages. 

Two  objections  frequently  offered  to 
the  public  works  high  schools,  objections 
not  previously  refemd  to,  are  that  the 
schods  will  cause  a  scarcity  of  laborers 
to  do  the  common  work,  and  that  general 
municipal-ownership  will  cause  a 
decrease  in  individuality,  and  a  lowering 
of  character. 

Many  believe  that  a  general  dbtribu- 
tion  of  secondary  education  would  so 
reduce  the  number  of  day  laborers  that 
there  would  be  too  few  to  do  the  world's 
common  work.  They  fear  that  whenever 
there  are  rdatively  few  laborers  who  are 
capable   of   doing   no   other  ih»j^  ^c^ 
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common  work»  general  material  progress 
wiU  be  seriously  retarded.  Sudi  fears 
are  unfounded.  As  popular  intelligence 
increases  the  wages  for  common  work 
will  advance  in  relation  to  other  wages 
and  more  inventive  power  will  be  spent 
on  devices  to  perform  such  work  by 
machinery.  It  may  at  times  baffle  the 
inventive  powers  of  men  to  improve  some 
of  the  more  disagreeable  occupations  so 
as  to  make  them  agreeable;  but  a  better 
enlightened  people  will  solve  future 
problems  of  tiiis  nature  fully  as  well  as 
we  solve  those  of  the  present  time. 
Many  of  those  who  fear  a  lack  of  common 
laborers  as  the  result  of  more  general 
education  also  fear  that  the  immigration 
of  laige  numbers  of  the  less  enlightened 
of  other  races  to  do  our  common  work 
would  be  encouraged.  This  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  would  result  in 
more  serious  race  questions  than  at 
present  exist  and  would  in  the  end,  no 
doubt,  cause  much  unhappiness  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  foreign  races. 
Laige  corporations  employ  thousands  of 
laborers  from  the  Orien^  and  individual 
citizens  employ  in  the  aggregate  other 
thousands  to  do  their  common  work. 
Why  should  we  fear  that  this  condition 
wiU  grow  worse  and  not  better  when  the 
public,  as  a  whole,  becomes  more  enlight- 
ened and  therefore  more  able  to  see  a 
danger  in  its  true  h^t  ? 

The  belief  is  common  that  municipal- 
ownership  is  undesirable  even  if  honest 
and  capable  employes  are  engaged  in 
the  works.  If  municipal-ownership 
becomes  general  it  is  feared  that  it  will 
endanger  our  individuality,  weaken  our 
characters,  and  destroy  individual  effort 
and  ambition.  It  is  believed  that  the 
average  man  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained 
a  fairly  secure  position  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, develops  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
in  character  and  therefore  in  economic 
worth.  Sooner  or  later  a  tendency 
toward  graft  developes.  Sometimes  this 
graft  extends  to  cash  or  property  trans- 
actions; more  often  it  is  a  matter  oi 
misappropriating    time,    and    at    other 


times  it  is  only  an  unconscious  but 
gradual  and  continual  reduction  of  the 
energy  put  into  the  work.  This  tendencj 
in  many  men  of  the  present  time  to 
degenerate  in  civil  service  is  a  popular 
argument  against  municipal-ownership 
It  is,  however,  an  argument  which  the 
better  efficiency  resulting  from  the  public 
works  high  school  would  soon  overcome. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  that 
which  we  here  refer  to  as  degeneration 
in  character  is  not  merely  an  uncover- 
ing of  previously  formed  character. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  private 
employer  endeavors  to  keep  a  dose 
watch  over  his  employes,  whereas  the 
public  employer  is  at  present  less  vigi- 
lent  When  an  employ^  slakens  his 
energy  because  watcjifulness  has  been 
modified  or  removed,  he  does  not  d^en- 
erate  in  character,  he  merely  exposea  his 
real  character.  Character  that  impds 
to  duty  only  under  dose  watchfulness 
indicates  slavishness,  is  worthless  as 
character,  and  stands  for  a  poor  kind  <rf 
individu^ity.  The  feding  of  joint  own- 
ership in  munidpal  works  that  the 
average  emjploji  would  have,  under  a 
system  of  general  munidpal-ownership 
would  surdy  tend  toward  better  indi- 
viduality than  the  intense  watchfulness 
of  the  private  emjdoyer,  and  the  present 
feding  of  [dbtrust  between  emjdoy^  and 
employer. 

Desirable  individuality  implies  good 
character  and  ambition  and  we  shall  use 
the  word  individuality  in  this  broad  sense. 
Since  it  b  our  differing  individualities 
that  make  life  progressive  and  interest- 
ing, the  devdopment  of  individuality 
should  be  fosteral.  The  greatest  fidd 
for  developing  individuality  on  a  large 
scale  is  among  the  less  educated  workers, 
who  are  wiUing,  or  who  can  be  taught 
to  be  willing,  to  earn  a  high  school 
education.  In  order  to  make  such  an 
education  possible,  the  young  workers, 
whfle  attending  school,  must  have  steady 
work  and  just  remuneration.  Municipal- 
ownership,  property  conducted,  b  the 
only  practicable  plan  in  view  that  could 
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supi^y  the  right  kmd  of  employment  to 
these  young  working  students. 

Because  of  weakness  of  character,  the 
man  of  the  present  time  has  not  always 
given  efficient  service  in  municipal  works. 
As  at  present  conducted,  employment  in 
many  municipal  works  does  not  offer 
enough  personal  incentive;  the  business 
is  not  given  enough  publicity  and  the 
public  is  too  indifferent.  In  order  that 
municipal-ownership  may  meet  with  the 
greatest  success,  men  must  be  employed 
who  are  above  the  present  average  in 
character;  more  personal  incentive  must 
be  introduced;  the  business  must  be 
given  greater  publicity,  and  the  public 
must  grow  more  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  works. 

All  this,  we  believe,  could  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  public  works  high 
school.  The  students  would  be  young 
men  who  desire  a  high  school  education, 
young  men  who  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  it  and  who  would  be  capable 
of  maintaining  a  good  standing  in  sdiool. 
These  qualifications  would  exclude  most 
of  those  unfit  for  service  in  municipal 
works.  The  students  in  public  works 
high  schools  would  be  young  and  hopeful 
men;  they  would  have  good  records  to 
make  in  both  the  school  and  in  the 
works,  and  their  object  in  the  works 
would  not  only  be  to  earn  wages,  but  to 
learn  a  manufacturing  business  and 
general  business  methods.  Without  a 
good  record  they  would  not  be  sought 
by  employers,  public  or  private.  These 
students  would  have  no  life  position  in 
the  works;  their  position  would  be 
subject  to  good  efficiency,  and  would 
ordinarily  last  but  eight  half-years. 
Through  the  school  the  operation  of  the 
municipal  works  would  be  given  the 
greatest  possible  publicity.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
were. produced  in  municipal  works,  the 
public  would  become  so  vitally  affected 
by  the  operation  of  these  works  that  the 
keenest  interest  would  inevitably  follow. 
The  periodical  financial  reports  of  public 
works  which  would  be  made  wiUi  the 


aid  of  the  public  works  high  school  for 
the  purpose  of  comparative  study,  would 
act  as  one  means  to  prevent  stagnation 
in  these  works.  One  of  our  best  known 
political  economists  says:  "* Young  people 
have  a  keener  sense  of  right  and  justice 
and  a  sharper  scent  for  graft  or  puU  than 
have  their  elders." 

After  one  class  has  graduated  from 
the  public  works  high  school,  students, 
by  reason  of  their  moral  development, 
would  consider  it  unjust  to  shirk  a  duty. 
Although  the  laziness  of  the  few  might 
increase  the  cost  of  living  for  all  others 
only  to  a  slight  degree,  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  the  dislike  of  being  imposed 
upon  would  quickly  arouse  the  resent- 
ment of  the  manly  students  and  of  the 
educated  and  interested  public.  No 
industrial  delinquent  would  be  tolerated 
for  fear  that  the  effect  of  such  toleration 
would  endanger  the  permanency  of 
municipal-ownership,  and  the  conse- 
quent prospect  of  a  more  equitable 
dbtribution  of  wealth.  The  student 
would  understand  that  the  first  require- 
ment on  his  part  to  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  shirker  class  would  be  to 
avoid  being  a  shirker  himself.  In  short, 
the  pupils  selected  from  the  eighth  grade 
for  entrance  into  the  public  works  high 
school  would  soon  develop  such  scdf- 
respect  and  strength  of  character  that 
eventually  there  would  be  no  shirkers 
in  the  works.  These  students  would 
understand  that  every  lazy  and  unscru- 
pulous act  would  be  an  act  of  treason 
in  peace,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
treason  in  war.  The  students,  especially 
the  older  ones,  would  understand  all 
these  things  so  clearly  that  right  conduct 
on  their  part  would  be  inevitable.  That 
student  is  rare  who  will  do  a  wrong  act 
if  he  clearly  sees  what  is  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  picture  and  compare 
a  train  of  probable  consequences  of  the 
wrong  act  and  the  right  one.  This 
ability  would  be  strongly  developed  in 
most  young  men  by  a  public  works  high 
school  course. 

In  otdet  lo  ww^  ^\.  ^^  \«sN.  ^«sn^^a 
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sooner  than  could  otherwise  be  expected^ 
some  kind  of  regular  course  in  moral 
instruction  should  be  introduced  into  all 
elementary  grades.  The  plan  for  moral 
training  that  Jane  Brownlee*  has  devel- 
oped in  one  of  the  Toledo  public  schools 
is,  no  doubt,  most  valuable.  This  moral 
training  requires  a  few  minutes  daily, 
but  it  is  reported  as  saving  more  time 
than  it  requires  as  it  leads  to  more 
prompt  obedience  among  the  pupils 
and  to  greater  efficiency  in  their  work. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  all  moral 
training  in  the  schools  should  be  so 
effectual  as  to  result  in  unquestioned 
civic  honor. 

The  largest  proportion  of  selected 
eighth  grade  boys  would  stand  for 
individuality  and  ambition.  No  other 
incentive  to  do  duty  other  than  fair 
compensation  would  be  required.  Indi- 
viduality and  happiness  with  such 
students  would  not  be  based  on  how 
much  municipal  work  could  be  shirked, 
nor  on  how  much  more  than  deserved 
wages  could  be  obtained.  These  students 
would  prefer  to  be  strong,  quick  of  per- 
ception, well  informed,  highly  proficient 
and  respected  men,  rather  than  to  be 
rich  men  of  mediocre  character.  Wealth 
beyond  the  needs  of  present  usefulness 
and  comfort  with  a  modest  reserve  for 
6Ld  age  would  be  less  prized  by  such  men. 
Unnecessary  wealth  would  seem  of  less 
consequence  than  exceptional  efficiency 
in  some  field  of  activity.  This  is  the 
case  at  present  with  many  of  our  best 
professional  men.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  that  the  great  naturalist  Agassiz, 
when  offered  $10,000  for  a  course  of 
lectures,  exclaimed  in  surprise  at  the 
•  offer,  "I  have  n't  time  to  make  money." 
There  are  but  few  like  Agassiz  in  tiiis 
respect,  but  a  secondary  education,  more 
generally  distributed,  would  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  manhood  above 
that  of  mere  money-making.    The  result 

*Jane  Brownlee's  system  of  moral  training  is 

explained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled   Ths  BrownUe 

System  of  Child  Tratning,  which  can  be  obtained 

from  G.   W.  Holden,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Rke,  10  cents. 


would  be  stronger  individuality,  better 
character,  and  more  earnest  citizenship. 
Every  hour  of  industrial  activity, 
whether  directiy  for  one's  self,  or  for  a 
municipality  or  other  employer,  affects 
individuality  and  character;  every  hour 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  social 
intercourse,  or  any  other  pleasure,  does 
likewise.  In  devising  a  plan  to  promote 
individuality  and  character  all  of  these 
forms  of  activity  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. To  consider  the  effect  of 
the  industrial  part  of  any  plan  of  life 
without  taking  into  account  the  equally 
important  effects  of  other  activities  on 
individualiiy  and  character,  would  result 
in  incorrect  conclusions. 

Secondary  education,  if  thorou^ly 
assimilated,  would  tend  to  make  men 
more  nearly  of  the  same  intellectual  and 
economic  value,  a  value  higher  than  at 
present,  and  it  would  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  justiy  so,  that  there 
would  be  a  readjustment  of  individual 
earnings.  Two  persons  can  be  of 
approximately  the  same  economic  and 
social  value,  yet  be  units  of  entirely 
different  natures;  in  other  words,  they 
may  have  strikingly  different  individ- 
ualities. Knowledge  is  as  boundless  as 
Nature,  and  knowledge  is  what  largdy 
differentiates  individuality.  Those  who 
can  accumulate  knowledge  to  the  limit 
of  human  capacity  can  learn  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  all  there  is  to  Imow. 
We  start  in  the  world  unlike,  seeking 
different  knowledge,  seeking  it  in  different 
ways  and  under  differing  circumstances. 
Two  persons  would  rarely  accumulate 
even  approximately  a  like  store  of 
knowledge.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  more  we  know,  the  more  our  indi- 
vidualities are  differentiated;  the  less 
we  know,  the  nearer  alike  we  are. 

The  individuality  that  might  be  lost 
by  reason  of  municipal-ownership  con- 
tinued along  the  present  lines,  if  this 
ownership  is  as  detrimental  to  individ- 
uality as  is  maintained  by  some,  would 
be  more  than  regained  through  a  public 
"viocVl^    ^^%h.(  sdiool     education.      Bat 
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municipal-ownership  with  workers  that 
are  s^Hsupporting  students  would  be 
a  buOder  of  character  instead  of  its 
destroyer  as  is  now  maintained,  and 
strength  of  character  is  an  expression  of 
a  more  marked  individuality. 

Can  a  person  who  has  conscientiously 
educated  himself  by  eight  years  of  effort 
ever  lose  his  individuality  or  ever  stop 
its  expression?  Surely  not,  so  long  as 
he  can  supply  his  material  needs  by  five 
or  even  eight  hours  of  daily  labor,  thus 
leaving  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  free 
hours  in  which  to  exercise  his  individuality 
without  restriction.  When  our  industrial 
methods  are  less  wasteful  and  when  the 
products  of  labor  are  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed, five  fuUy  occupied  hours  of 
energetic  and  intelligent  work  in  store, 
office,  or  factory,  together  with  possible 
creative  work  at  home  for  personal  needs, 
will  furnish  ample  means.  Whatever 
increase  our  free  hours  increases  the 
opportunity  to  develop  our  individuality. 

Let  us  picture  a  possible  result  due  to 
the  effect  of  public  works  hig^  schools  in 
the  extension  of  municipal-ownership 
and  the  effect  of  such  extended  owner- 
ship on  individuality.  After  ten  years 
of  effort,  a  public  works  hi^  school 
experiment  may  prove  to  be  successful. 
If  it  does  so  prove,  a  limited  number  of 
cities  may  make  a  trial  of  the  [dan  and» 
if  these  trials  prove  successful,  the  plan 
may  spread  so  that  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  municipal-ownership  in  connection 
with  these  schools  may  become  quite 
general.  Should  municipal-ownership  so 
conducted  become  general,  it  would 
follow  that  the  students  would  no  longer 
be  numerically  sufficient  to  man  the 
works.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  students  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  works  after  graduating.* 
It  no  doubt  would  be  safe  to  extend  the 

*The  plan  for  the  puUk  works  high  school 
provides  that  no  mduaie  shall  be  emjJqyed  in 
the  municipal  works  unless  special  fitness  adapts 
him  to  one  of  the  few  positions  which  are  of  neoes- 
aitj  permanent,  or  unless  there  is  a  demand  for 
woricers  beirond  that  which  the  school  can  supply 
with  its  unocigraduates. 


field  of  municipal  industry  as  long  as 
either  students  or  graduates  of  the  public 
works  high  school  are  available  as 
employes.  If  in  the  future  fifty  per  cent 
of  all  workers  were  employed  in  municipal 
works,  would  our  individuality,  our 
character,  our  effort  and  ambition  suffer  ? 
Two  lives  as  here  briefly  pictured  may  be 
possible  under  an  era  of  general  munic- 
ipal-ownership and  public  works  high 
schools. 

We  will  suppose  that  "A"  graduates 
from  the  tenth  grade  and  "B"  from  the 
twdfth  grade  of  the  public  works  high 
school  in  the  year  1940.  There  is  at 
that  time  a  demand  for  employ^  in  the 
municipal  works  far  beyond  that  which 
the  school  can  supply,  so  both  ''A''  and 
'^B"  take  the  municipal  service  exami- 
nations. ^A"  passes  an  examination 
as  ordinary  accountant  and  this  exami- 
nation entitles  him  to  a  choice  of  a 
number  of  positions  in  industries  oper- 
ated by  the  municipalities.  **B"  passes 
as  general  expert  accountant  and  "  Master 
of  Gas-Makmg,'*  which  entitles  him  to  a 
situation  as  chief  book-keeper  in  any 
municipal  office,  or  as  manager  of  munic- 
ipal gas-works;  his  examination  also 
entitles  him  to  simpler  work,  should 
there  be  no  higher  position  available. 

Let  us  follow  "A."    He  prefers  work 

as  a  book-keeper,  so  goes  to  the  "State 

Employment  Office  "t  and  learns  that 

no  book-keeping  situation  is  available  in 

the  city  in  whidi  he  wishes  to  live,  but 

he  is  told  of  a  temporary  position  as  a 

copyist;    this   position  he  accepts,   but 

he  leaves  his  application  for  a  position 

as    book-keeper.    After    a    month    the 

tThe  "State  Employment  Office"  could  be  so 
serviceable  that  no  one.  except  in  rare  instances 
need  be  out  of  suitable  employment  more  than 
one  day  at  a  time.  This  office  could  also  under- 
take to  hdp  those  who  desire  to  change  their  occu- 
pations, some  might  wish  to  leam  the  particulars 
of  another  line  of  woA;  for  others  considerations 
of  health  or  strength  might  make  a  change  of 
employment  desirtUDle;  in  other  cases  a  mere 
f e^ng  of  restlessness  mu;ht  result  in  a  desire  for 
change.  No  one  would  be  forced  to  do  any  work 
except  as  necessity  would  demand,  but  in  the  field 
of  municipal  work  he  would  have  to  talc^^  Vo^ 
choice  out  of  such  smAaSc&it'wtsdL  %'  '*^*  5..^-^ 
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^Employment  Office*'  notifies  him  that 
a  situation  as  book-keeper  is  now  avail- 
able. He  accepts  the  position  but  after 
three  months'  tnal  by  the  chief  accountant 
''A"  is  found  unsatisfactory  and  is 
reported  to  the  "  Operating  Committee."* 
This  committee  finds  "  A*s'*  work  unsat- 
isfactory and  he  is  discharged. 

"A'*  then  visits  the  "Employment 
Office"  again  and  learns  that  he  can  at 
once  find  work  as  clerk  in  a  municipal 
dairy.  He  can  do  this  work  satisfac- 
torily, it  suits  him,  so  he  holds  the  position 
during  the  remainder  of  his  active  life. 
In  1943  the  general  manager  charges 
"A"  with  carelessness  in  his  work  and 
with  failure  to  render  a  reasonable 
amount  of  service.  The  "Operating 
Committee"  examines  the  case  and 
charges    "A"    with    neglect    of    duty. 

A"  has  a  right  to  appeal  his  case  to  the 

Appeal  Committee. "t  He  does  this, 
but  again  loses.  As  punishment,  he  b 
suspended  from  work  for  three  months. 
As  he  has  not  saved  any  money,  he  is 
compelled  to  go  from  house  to  house  to 
solicit  odd  jobs  until  hb  sentence  expires. 

In  1945  "A"  decides  to  marry  and 
finds  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
regular  work  day.  Thb  extra  workj  he 
does  in  order  to  fumbh  a  home.  He  takes 
the  examination  required  preliminary  to 
marriage  but  fails  in  some  point  of  bodily 

^The  "Operatiiig  Committee**  mider  this  sys- 
tem m^t  be  oompoaed  of  three  or  more  members. 
Every  municii>al  enterprise  mkht  be  supplied  with 
such  a  committee.  It  would  oe  the  clutj  of  this 
committee  to  pubdsh  bi-monthly  reports  of  the 
business;  to  see  that  employ^  render  reasonable 
service;  to  decide  internal  disputes  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  works;  and,  wherever  possible, 
to  cheapen  production.  The  mana^  of  the 
works  might  be  chairman  of  this  committee. 

tThe  duty  of  this  supposed  "Appeal  Committee** 
would  be  to  examine  and  to  deade  all  appealed 
cases  of  emplov^  charged  with  rendering  poor 
service.  Eadi  Appeal  Committee'*  would  nave 
jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  municipal  works 
and  would  virtually  be  a  court  and  would  rarely 
be  called  into  service.  Its  principal  use  would  be 
to  enable  any  man  who  believed  himself  mistreated 
or  misunderstood  to  vindicate  himself.  The 
knowledge  coming  from  considerable  experience 
plight  be  requirea  to  produce  a  harmonious  work- 
ing between  managers  and  both  the  "Operating** 
ana  "Appeal''  Committees,  but  final  results  would 
justify  the  existence  of  these  committees. 


development,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  principles  of  physicdogj 
and  ethics.  He  remedies  his  bodily 
defect,  informs  himself  upon  the  subjects 
of  physiology  and  ethics,  and  in  1946  he 
is  married.  He  takes  out  the  minimum 
amount  of  old  age  and  life  insurance 
required  by  law  for  a  married  man. 
Had  he  persisted  and  succeeded  in  the 
work  of  assistant  book-keeper,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  $3.50  per  day  of 
five  hours.  His  work  of  dairy  derk 
yields  him  $3.00  per  day  of  the  same 
number  of  hours.  "A'*  is  not  so  vig- 
orous as  "  B,"  so  he  requires  ten  hours  of 
sleep  each  day  while  "B"  requires  only 
seven  hours.  Here  "A"  loses  three 
hours  of  activity  daily  that  ''B"  gains. 
''A"  smokes  inveterately,  drinks  moder- 
ately, and  cannot  resist  spending  money 
frivolously.  He  saves  no  money  and  in 
1950  he  b  obliged  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  tide  his  family  over  a  time  of 
sickness;  this  debt  he  pays  during  the 
year,  by  again  doing  work  beyond  the 
customary  length  of  the  work  day. 

As  stated  before,  **B"  passes  the 
municipal  service  examination  in  1940, 
and  makes  an  exceptional  record.  After 
a  short  trial  he  is  given  a  situation  as 
chief  book-keeper  in  a  municipal  gas- 
works. In  1942  he  is  elected  manager 
of  a  new  and  larger  works  built  in  another 
city.  He  enjoys  his  work  and  keeps 
informed  on  all  changes  in  the  business; 
he  also  invents  several  useful  improve- 
ments. By  1946  ''B'"  b  well  known 
and  well  liked  by  all  the  municipal 
works  managers  of  the  state,  and  through 
their  reconmiendation  he  is  elected  to 

tThe  quesiton  of  the  legal  length  of  the  work  day 
would  be  lareely  eliminated.  There  would  no 
longer  be  that  feverish  hurrv  to  accumulate  monej 
for  future  emergencies  and  for  old  age  because 
men  would  have  the  certainty  of  emidovment,  the 
protection  of  state  life  insurance  ana  the  pooible 
self-support  of  all  chfldren  over  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  condition  would  result  in  fewer  men 
working  overtime  except  for  special  purposes  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  extra  woric  on  hand  to 
supply  sudi  cases.  The  "State  Employment 
Office*'  would  be  expected  to  see  that  everr  man 
is  given  not  only  work  for  the  usual  nmnber  of 
hours  daily,  but  for  as  many  hours  of  additiooal 
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the  "State  Public  Works  Board."*  In 
1948  he  is  dected  chairman  of  this  board. 
At  each  promotion  he  takes  the  required 
examination.  His  first  position  in  1940 
entitied  him  to  a  salary  of  $4.00  per  day; 
his  last  position  yields  him  $20.00  daily. 
In  1949  "B"  passes  the  marriage  exam- 
ination,  and  marries.  He  takes  five 
times  the  minimum  amount  of  old-age 
and  life  insurance.  By  this  time  he  has 
saved  $15,000,  with  part  of  which  he 
builds  and  furnishes  a  good  home.  By 
1955  he  has  three  children.  He  is  not 
harrassed  by  any  unreasonably  hard  and 
exhausting  business  struggle,  such  as 
was  the  common  lot  of  business  men 
when  competition  was  so  keen  that  a 
man's  time  was  entirely  engrossed  by 
his  business.  '^B''  is  an  active  member 
of  a  social  dub,  which  is  an  association 
for  sdentific  research;  he  is  also  active 
in  a  pditical  organization,  a  national 
gas  manager's  association,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  vduntary  organiza- 
tions. 

"B''  not  only  finds  time  to  continue 
his  education  but  also  to  aid  his  wife  in 
tiie  proper  traming  of  their  children. 
The  average  old-time  business  man 
lacked  ripeness  of  education  and  he 
often  lacked  the  ability  to  rear  duldren 
properly.  ''B"  is  wdl  informed  on  the 
economic  history  of  the  previous  hundred 
years  and  he  is  glad  that  old  conditions 
no  longer  exist.  Should  his  eighteen- 
year-old  son  read  a  historic  novd  the 
time  of  which  extends  from  1875  to  1900 
and  ask  his  father  to  explain  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  years  that  followed,  his 
reply  would  be  much  as  follows : 

"At  the  time  of  the  story  you  were 
reading  there  was  a  popular  saying, 
'Competition  b  the  life  of  trade.'  Com- 
petition had  been  the  life  of  trade,  but 

miifl  suppoted  "State  Public  Works  Boud*' 
could  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  govenior  of  the  state  and  ten  of  whom 
are  manaffers  of  mimicq>al  wcnrks.  The  dutjr  of 
this  boara  could  be  the  furthering  of  municipal 
works  and  the  improving  of  the  laws  affecting  suc^ 
works. 


the  facilities  for  industrial  production 
and  commerce  had  improved  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  possible  great  concen- 
tration into  large  and  financially  powerful 
business  units.  This  concentration  made 
possible  greater  individual  reward  to 
employers  for  industrial  and  commercial 
success.  Under  conditions  making  this 
great  concentration  and  excessive  indi- 
vidual reward  possible,  competition 
became  fierce  and  proved  costiy  and  even 
disastrous.  At  this  time,  competition 
always  resulted  either  in  a  combination 
of  warring  parties,  or  in  a  death  strug^e 
for  supremacy.  In  either  case,  the  prices 
of  the  products  involved  were  very  likely 
to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  exploit- 
ing the  public.  The  usual  run  of  men 
practically  lost  their  judgment  when 
competition  was  destroyed  and  unusual 
profits  were  within  reach.  The  mana- 
gers of  these  combinations,  with  some 
exceptions,  proved  to  be  avaricious.  In 
some  way  ihey  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  was  none  of  the  public's  business  how 
much  it  had  to  pay  for  freight,  passenger 
service,  water,  gas,  dectrici^,  meat, 
flour  and  other  necessities.  The  public, 
however,  thought  differentiy  and  it  made 
stringent  laws  which  in  time  resulted  in 
the  strictest  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  privatdy-owned  public  utilities. 
Public  supervision  and  control  became 
continually  more  exacting  until  it 
approximated  municipal-ownership. 

''In  granting  a  franchise,  the  public 
usually  reserved  the  right  to  purchase* 
the  privately-owned  public  utility  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  or 
at  the  end  of  every  ten-year  period  there- 
after. The  public  also  guaranteed  a 
small  profit  and  set  a  figure  for  a  maxi- 
mum profit.  All  excess  over  this  maxi- 
mum profit  was  turned  over  to  the 
*  Public  Utility  Fund. *  Contrary  to  expec- 
tation, it  became  popular  with  the 
private  corporations  to  have  a  surplus 
over  this  profit.  This  'Public  Utilities 
Fund'  was  introduced  into  many  cities 
about  1Q£0.  In  these  cities  the  public 
industries   existing  al  \3afc  >L\xafc  A  "^^ 
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starting  of  the  fund»  was  required  to 
pay  into  this  fund  annually  for  thirty- 
three  years  three  per  cent,  of  their  esti- 
mated value  after  deducting  unpaid 
bonds.  In  some  cases  the  prices  of  the 
products  had  to  be  increased  slightly  to 
meet  this  requirement.  This  plan  was 
not  unfair  to  ihe  consumer  of  the  product 
as  the  general  public  built  the  works  in 
the  first  instance,  so  it  was  not  wrong 
that  the  consumer  was  required  to  repay, 
in  small  annual  installments,  the  remain- 
ing value  of  the  works.  The  fund  was 
designed  solely  to  build  additional  public 
industries  on  a  cash  basis.  For  a  time 
much  money  had  to  be  added  to  this 
fund  by  direct  taxation;  now,  however, 
the  four  per  cent,  installments  required 
from  new  works  meet  all  demands  for 
further  construction. 

''The  public  also  reserved  the  right, 
on  due  notice,  to  alter  the  rate  of  charges, 
always,  however,  making  good  any  short- 
age bdow  the  fixed  minimum  of  profit 
The  minimum  annual  profit  was  com- 
monly fixed  at  two  per  cent,  and  the 
maximum  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  interest 
on  capital  invested  was  not  allowed.  As 
the  conditions  in  any  public  industry 
changed,  the  rate  of  charges  was  changed 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  correspond. 
The  aim  ordinarily  was  to  allow  eight 
per  cent  net  profit  for  average  ability  in 
the  operation  of  public  utility  enterprises. 
The  rule  providing  a  minimum  profit  of 
two  per  cent,  annually  was  intended  as  a 
protection  to  private  owners  against 
possible  losses  that  might  accrue  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  new  inven- 
tions which  would  throw  established 
manufacturing  plants  into  disuse.  This 
rule  of  a  minimum  profit,  together  with 
the  extensive  public  supervision  and 
control,  fairly  protected  the  public 
against  the  possibility  of  private  owners 
building  plants  which  were  uncertain  as 
to  permanency. 

"This  puiilic  supervision  of  privately- 
owned  public  utilities  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  matter  of  fixing  the 
umoant  of  profit  often  had  to  be  carried 


to  the  courts,  and  the  decision  was  fre- 
quently unfair  because  graft  still  exbted 
to  a  certain  extent  and  influenced  the 
testimony.  About  10£5  many  states 
passed  laws  requiring  that  each  publidy- 
owned  enterprise  must  establish  sudi 
prices  for  its  product  as  would  make  the 
business  entiidiy  self-supporting.  These 
laws  also  required  that  all  money  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  works  must 
in  gradually  increasing  proportion  come 
from  the  'Public  Utilities  Fund/  and 
that  all  construction  money  must  be 
returned  to  the  'Public  Utilities  Fund' 
without  interest  in  annual  installments  of 
four  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
works. 

''Opposition  to  public-ownership  gave 
way  by  degrees.  It  was  believed  by 
many  that  municipal-ownership  weak- 
ened the  character  of  the  average  man 
employed  in  the  works.  Gradually  it 
beoEune  apparent  that  those  works  id 
which  scJf-supporting  students  were 
employed,  succeeded  well.  The  works 
came  to  be  regarded  as  means  for 
instructing  these  students  in  business 
methods,  and  as  a  place  for  them  to 
establish  their  reputations  for  later  life, 
so  in  time  municipal  works  were  regarded 
as  builders  of  character. 

"  In  the  year  IMO  it  became  the  general 
practice  to  employ  only  students  in  the 
works,  except  in  the  limited  number  cf 
permanent  positions.  In  ld£5,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  munic- 
ipal works,  graduates  were  allowed  to 
fill  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in 
municipal  service  and  this  percentage 
was  increased  until  in  1940  seventy  per 
cent,  of  graduates  were  employed,  bat 
in  no  case  were  they  employed  where 
student  labor  was  available.  This 
restriction  was  deemed  as  a  wise  chedc 
to  the  too  rapid  establishing  of  municipal 
works.  A  limited  number  of  men  like 
'A'  who  had  left  the  sdiool  befine 
graduating,  but  who  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  required  municipal  service  exam- 
inations, were  employed  in  the  more 
common     positions,    whenever 
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students  nor  graduates  could  be  secured. 

''As  experience  grew,  the  munidpal 
service  examinations  became  more 
exacting  and  more  practical,  so  that  the 
standing  made  by  the  individual  was  a 
fair  index  of  his  ability  and  of  his  common 
sense.  All  graduate  employes  were  then 
as  now  considered  out  of  employment 
every  five  years  and  were  obliged  to 
take  additional  examinations.  These' 
quintennial  examinations  could  then  as 
now  be  taken  by  any  public  works 
high  school  graduate  whether  or  not  he 
had  been  employed  in  the  works  giving 
the  examination.  Those  standing 
highest  were  given  the  positions.  The 
workers  who  were  superseded  by  the 
ones  making  a  better  standing,  leadily 
found  other  work  through  the  'State 
Employment  Office.'  The  general  pub- 
lic was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  prognaa 
depended  upon  every  man's  filling  the 
place  to  which  he  was  best  suited. 

"Now,  as  you  know,  every  law  and 
every  practice  is  established  with  a 
view  to  encourage  individuality,  ambi- 
tion, and  efficiency.  The  more  equitable 
adjustment  of  wages  and  the  increased 
opportunity  for  secondary  education  have 
been  important  Victors  in  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  this  century." 

Some  may  fear,  that  under  general 
municipal-ownership  the .  majority  of 
voters  may  decide  to  fix  wages  too  nearly 
aUke  for  all,  just  as  "A's*'  and  "B's" 
wages  were  made  to  approximate  rather 
closely  considering  the  nature  of  the 
services  rendered  by  each.  If  such  a 
wage  system  for  municipal  woricers 
should  be  inaugurated,  we  could  console 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that,  with  public 
works  high  schools,  the  shirker  would 
be  quickly  discovered  and  summarily 
but  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  "Operating 
Committee."  Through  the  agency  of 
a  thorough  secondary  education,  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  worth  will  be 
more  general,  and  the  average  individual 
earnings  will  be  larger.  What  would 
perhaps    tend    toward    equalization    of 


wages  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
is  tlie  desire  of  most  men  to  do  the  work 
that  requires  all  their  training,  knowledge, 
and  leasonmg  powers.  For  instance, 
the  capable  carpenter  would  rather  do 
the  work  in  a  fine  public  structure  at 
$4.00  per  day  than  to  buOd  bams  at  the 
same  wages.  The  capable  manager 
would  prefer  to  manage  a  large  municipal 
dectric-light  plant  at  $20.00  per  day 
rather  than,  at  equal  wages,  to  spend 
all  his  working  hours  reading  the  con- 
sumer's meters.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
more  general  education  through  which  a 
larger  number  of  men  and  women  are 
trained  to  do  the  finer  and  more  difficult 
work  tends  to  lessen  the  difference 
between  the  wages  received  for  the  com- 
mon and  coarser  work  and  those  received 
for  the  finer  and  more  difficult  work. 
The  greater  desirability  of  any  certain 
employment  will  largely  ccuistitute  the 
.greater  reward.  Men  and  women  will 
choose  occupations  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  adapted,  as  there  w31  be  few 
positions  with  abnormal  wages  to  allure 
those  prompted  by  greed;  efficiency  will 
thus  be  increased. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  wages  will 
ever  be  arbitrarily  equalized,  but  even 
in  the  event  of  such  equalization,  "B," 
for  example,  would  not  be  discouraged, 
though  he  might  be  a  trifie  handicapped, 
if  he  does  not  receive  so  much  wages  as 
he  deserves  when  compared  with  the 
wages  "A"  receives  for  less  valuable 
services.  "A's"  and  "B's"  r^ular 
work  day,  as  before  stated,  would 
be  five  hours  each;  this  would 
leave  nineteen  free  hours  for  each  to  use 
as  he  sees  fit.  As  previously  stated,  "  B" 
requires  seven  hours  of  sleep  while  "A" 
requires  ten  hours.  The  remaining  hours 
eadi  could  spend  in  such  activity  as  he 
pleased,  and  out  of  these  hours  each 
would  reap  according  to  what  he  sowed, 
and  would  reap  the  entire  product. 
Because  of  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  men,  "B"  would  obtain 
many  times  more  good  out  of  his  twelve 
free    waking    hours    than   "  kf*    ^^wii^ 
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obtain  out  of  bis  nine  corresponding 
hours.  Out  of  these  free  hours  each 
man  would  receive  all  he  creates;  he 
could  use  his  individuality  without  limit, 
and  no  one,  as  a  matter  of  law  or  of 
custom,  would  receive  a  part  of  the 
reward  due  another.  What  one  could 
do  for  himself  in  each  free  hour  is  quite 
as  valuable  as  the  best  he  could  do  for 
himsdf  in  each  r^ular  work  hour,  and 
much  more  valuable  than  that  done  in 
any  work  hour  spent  in  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  unnecessary  wealth.  General 
municipal-ownership  might  possibly 
result  in  five  hours  daily  of  partial 
industrial  cooperation  and  would  leave 
the  remaining  hours  free.  If  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  fixing  of  wages 
should  become  a  public  office,  a  public 
as  intelligent  as  the  public  works  high 
school  would  make  it,  would  undoubt- 
edly fix  a  varying  renumeration  for  its 
different  classes  of  work,  and  the  remu- 
neration would  be  on  a  just  and  practical 
basis  which  would  encourage  healthy 
ambition.  Should  there  develop  a  social 
and  economic  condition  under  which  a 
most  capable  man  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  accumulate  an  abnormal  for- 
tune as  is  possible  to-day,  the  incentive 
to  accumulate  the  maximum  fortune 
that  the  economic  conditions  would 
permit  would  still  be  quite  as  effective  a 
stimulant  to  ambition  as  exists  to-day 
when  conditions  permit  of  vast  accumula- 
tion of  wealth. 

Under  general  municipal-ownership  and 
general  secondary  education,  two  lives 
of  municipal  workers  as  different  as  the 
lives  of  "A"  and  **B,"  would  be  easily 
possible.  So  great  a  difference,  how- 
ever would  be  less  common  than  at 
present  and  most  lives  would  be  nearer 
like  that  of  "  B.*'  These  differing  people 
would,  as  now,  be  living  examples  of 
what  can  be  avoided  and  what  gained  by 
the  right  kind  of  effort.  The  probable 
result  of  such  effort  would  be  incentive 
enougih  to  improve  in  character  and  to 
be  ambitious  in  the  finest   sense   quite 


r^ardless  of  the  question  of  earnings. 
We  have  even  more  extreme  examples 
before  us  now,  but  .we  are  too  deficient 
in  true  secondary  education  and  corre- 
sponding character  to  profit  adequately 
by  these  examples. 

When  privately-owned  industries  grow 
large  and  powerful  and  partake  of  the 
nature  of  monopolies,  the  responsible 
positions  are  sometimes  given  to  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  owners,  r^ardless 
of  the  fitness  of  these  persons  to  fill  such 
positions.  This  nepotism  takes  away 
from  many  better  minds  the  opportuni^ 
to  develop  individuality  in  industriiJ 
fields,  and  thus  creates  a  condition  in 
these  particular  instances  which  b  fully 
as  bad  if  not  worse  for  the  development 
of  individuality  in  both  managers  and 
laborers  than  is  claimed  to  exist  under 
municipal-ownership  at  the  present  time. 
Taking  these  several  points  into  consid- 
eration, it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
even  the  keenest  minds  in  the  field  of 
public  utilities  would  be  retarded  by  a 
gradual  introduction  of  municipal-own- 
ership. The  field  of  private  industry  will 
still  exist  for  those  who  prefer  it;  but  to 
insure  success,  private  industry  will  require 
higher  efficiency  than  at  present. 

Again  we  wish  to  say  that  with 
a  thorough  system  of  high  scho(d 
education,  the  national  character  will 
be  strengthened.  This  stronger  national 
character  will  not  lead  to  an  undersirable 
uniformity  of  thought;  on  the  contraiy 
it  will  give  freer  play  to  individual 
talents,  and  will  lead  to  a  fuller  exprwsion 
of  individuality. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century  our 
struggle  for  wealth  will  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  life  consuming  battles,  and  the 
questionable  development  which  results 
solely  from  such  battles  may  have 
largely  disappeared.  The  hard  and 
unfair  battles  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial competition  will  be  of  less  and 
less  value  as  thorough  secondary  educa- 
tion becomes  more  universal.  These 
battles  will  be  displaced  by  a  finer  but 
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no  less  difBcult  effort,  the  effort  to 
deserve  and  to  receive  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  one's  fellow  men.  Under 
these  new  conditions  we  shall  have  time 
to  give  more  attention  to  our  health; 
time  for  a  broader  and  more  even  devel- 


opment of  our  minds ;  time  for  the  better 
training  of  our  children,  and  time  to 
spare  for  the  happiness  of  others.  These 
unquestioned  gains  will  result  in  a 
stronger  individuality. 

William  Thum. 


THE   GROWTH  OF  A  SOCIAL  NERVQUS  SYSTEM. 


By  Allan  L.  Benson. 


TRUTH  has  been  defined  as  that 
which  will  fit  every  other  truth 
in  the  world.  The  tenon  of  a  lie  may 
fit  the  mortises  of  many  truths,  but  it 
will  not  fit  them  all.  So  it  is  with  the 
lie  of  innocent  ignorance  that  we  call 
error.  However  plausible  such  error 
may  be,  it  wiU  sometime  be  tried  in  a 
mortise  in  which  it  will  not  fit,  and  thus 
wiU  its  real  nature  become  known. 

It  is  just  as  certainly  true  that  all 
truth  tends  to  confirm  itself.  Geology 
tends  to  confirm  chemistry,  mathematics 
tends  to  confirm  astronomy,  and  the 
faDing  apple  proclaims  again  and  again 
that  all  bodies  have  a  mutual  attraction 
for  each  other.  When  dissimilar  asser- 
tions repeatedly  testify  in  behalf  of  each 
other,  the  best  of  reasons  b  afforded  for 
bdieving  that  all  of  the  allegations  are 
true. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Darwin  and  Marx  evolved 
radical  theories  r^arding  two  dissimilar 
subjects  of  world-wide  concern.  Darwin 
found  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  earth 
peopled  with  human  beings  who  claimed 
a  day-man  as  their  conimon  ancestor. 
He  shattered  this  man  of  mud,  and, 
when  he  left  the  world,  the  protozoa  sat 
enthroned  upon  the  remains  of  Adam. 

Marx  foimd  the  world  committed  to 
individualism.  No  man  conceived  that 
his  interest  lay  in  looking  after  anybody 
but  himself.  It  was  regarded  as  entirdy 
proper  for  one  individual  to  profit  from 


the  misfortune  of  another.  The  accepted 
method  of  improving  the  mental,  moral, 
and  material  welfare  of  the  mass  of  indi- 
viduals was  to  set  each  individual  to 
fighting  for  himself,  on  the  theory  that 
the  status  of  the  mass  could  not  fail  to 
be  satisfactory,  if  the  condition  of  each 
of  its  membera  was  the  object  of  govern- 
mental solicitude.  In  short,  the  theory 
of  social  development  took  little  cog- 
nizance of  sodety  as  a  whole,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  peiial  laws  were  concerned. 
Everywhere  it  was  taught  that  society 
should  work  together  to  punish  its  foes; 
nowhere  was  it  tauf^t  that  it  should 
work  together  for  itsdf .  Much  less  had 
it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  greatest 
permanent  welfare  of  the  individual 
could  be  brou^t  about,  not  by  aiming 
beneficent  laws  at  the  individual  himsdf , 
but  by  directing  them  at  the  great  mass 
of  human  beings  of  whom  he  was  but 
one.  It  was  the  day  of  extreme  indi^ 
vidualism.  '^Let  every  man  have  the 
greatest  op^rtunity  to  do  for  himsdf,'* 
was  the  cry.  "Each  man  for  himself — 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost,''  was  the 
echo. 

Marx  challenged  this  view — challenged 
it  as  boldly  as  Darwin  challenged  the 
bdief  that  Adam  was  our  first  ancestor, 
and  that  God  had  made  him  in  His  own 
image  out  of  mud.  Frecisdy  as  Darwin 
had  declared  that  the  j^ysical  body  is 
made  up  of  cdls,  Marx  declared  4m^ 
the  soeieX  VkA^  ^a  ^«!nc^aa«i^^\nS&«r>^M>fi^^ 
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tie  declared  that  these  individuals  are  as 
inter-dependent  as  are  the  cells  that 
compose  the  physical  body,  and,  in 
effect,  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  expect 
health  and  symmetrical  development  in 
the  social  body  by  setting  each  of  its 
individuals  to  fitting  each  other  in 
competitive  warfare  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  such  conditions  to  arise  in  the 
physical  body  by  setting  the  lungs  to 
fighting  the  liver,  the  heart  to  fighting 
the  brain,  and  the  stomach  to  fighting 
the  eyes.  If  he  had  wished  t')  use  an 
anatomical  illustration  to  show  what 
the  physical  body  would  be  if  it  were 
operated  on  the  plan  laid  down  for  the 
social  body,  he  might  have  suggested 
that  a  heart  that  chanced  to  be  stronger 
than  the  other  organs  in  the  same  body 
might,  in  the  competitive  warfare  over 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  secure 
such  an  undue  proportion  of  the  nutri- 
ment that  it  would  become  gorged  with 
fat,  and  of  monstrous  size.  And,  if  he 
had  wished  to  extend  the  illustration,  he 
might  have  said  that  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  produces  death— death  not 
only  to  all  the  other  organs,  but  death 
to  the  whole  body,  including  the  heart 
itself. 

Marx's  theory  was,  in  short,  that  the 
social  body  is  as  real  in  the  realm  of 
economics  as  is  the  physical  body  in 
the  sphere  of  fact  wi£h  which  Darwin 
dealt,  and  that  the  greatest  permanent 
welfare  of  each  of  its  ceUs — its  indi- 
viduals— can  be  subserved  only  by  aiming 
to  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  body  as  a 
whole.  And.  in  so  saying,  he  only 
marked  out  a  sociological  path  that  ran 
parallel  with  the  biological  route  that 
Darwin  blazed. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world 
knows  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  and  the 
Marxian  theory  of  social  development. 
The  Darwinian  theory  had  to  combat 
little  except  ignorance,  and,  has  already 
found  all  but  universal  acceptance.  The 
Marxian  theory  has  had  tgt  combat  both 
ignorance  and  greed.    It  has   not  yel 


found  universal  acceptance,  but  it  is 
steadily  pushing  its  way.  Already  we 
have  some  slight  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  such  phrases  as:  ^All  for  one 
aqd  one  for  all";  ^'from  each  according 
to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his 
needs." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer 
to  suggest,  if  not  to  demonstrate  in  this 
article,  that  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  and  the  Marxian  theory  of 
social  progress  have  confirmed  and  cor- 
roborated each  other  in  one  way  to  which 
attention  has  not  been  called,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  up  to  this  time.  We  all  know 
the  belief  of  Darwin  that,  in  the  b^in- 
ning,  all  life  resided  in  a  single  cell; 
that  this  cell  had  no  nervous  system  and 
was  therefore  insensible  both  to  pleasure 
and  to  pain ;  that  it  became,  by  innumerable 
sub-divisions  and  a  long  line  of  evolu- 
tionaiy  processes,  a  human  being  who 
had  a  nervous  system  and  could  feel. 
And,  having  in  mind  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  we 
can  readily  understand  how  it  came 
about  that  all  human  beings  now  have 
nerves.  Somewhere  in  the  line  between 
the  one-celled  organism  and  the  modem 
man  came  an  animal  that  developed  the 
germ  of  a  nervous  system.  When  its 
body  was  attacked,  and  its  existence 
perhaps  imperiled,  it  was  able  to  fed 
the  pain  caused  by  the  attack,  and  perhaps 
to  save  its  life  by  moving  away.  Of  the 
millions  of  one-celled  or,  at  least  few- 
celled  animab  that  existed  at  that  time, 
probably  a  number  developed,  practically 
simultaneously,  a  slight  capacity  for 
feeling.  The  animals  that  possessed  this 
facul^,  even  to  a  small  degree,  instantly 
had  an  advantage,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  over  all  animals  that  had  no 
nerves  to  warn  them  when  their  bodies 
were  in  danger  from  exterior  sources. 
And,  thus  it  came  about  in  the  long  run, 
that  the  organisms  without  nerves  were 
bom  down  by  their  superiors,  and  to-day 
no  child  is  bom  without  these  tingling 
fibers  in  his  body. 

No^  come  the  facts  which,  aa   tha^ 
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present  writer  believes,  tend  to  re&force 
tfie  theory  that  the  individual  is  not  the 
social  ultimate — ^that  above  and  beyond 
him  towers  the  social  organism  that 
bears  the  same  relation  to  him  that  the 
[Aysical  body  does  to  one  of  its  cells. 
And,  let  the  truth  of  the  Marxian  theory 
be  tested  by  ascertaining  if  it  fit  into  the 
mortise  of  another  truth — ^the  Darwinian 
theory. 

We  have  seen  how  man's  physical 
body  gradually  developed  within  itself 
a  nervous  system.  It  has  been  made 
plain  to  us  tibat  the  possession  of  nerves 
was  a  tremendous  protection  to  the 
body,  giving  to  those  who  possessed  them 
such  an  advantage  over  their  fellows 
that,  while  all  the  early  forms  of  life 
were  without  nervous  systems,  not  one 
of  them  has  now  a  descendant  in  the 
hnman  race. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  the  same  evolu- 
tionary steps  are  taking  place  vrithin  the 
social  organism  that  gave  the  physical 
hodyy  for  its  protection  and  development, 
a  nervous  system?  In  other  words,  is 
not  the  social  organism  developing  Ike 
capacity  to  fed? 

Let  us  see.  We  know  that  in  the 
eariy  days  of  the  human  race,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  social  consciousness. 
An  injury  done  to  one  was  not  regarded 
as  an  injury  done  to  all.  The  savage, 
living  in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  had 
no  concern  for  anybody's  welfare  but 
his  own.  The  presence  in  his  vicinity 
of  robbers  iTnd  murderers  was  a  menace 
both  to  his  life  and  his  scanty  possessions, 
but  of  this  fact  he  had  no  adequate 
comprehension.  He  had  not  been  mur- 
dered or  robbed  and  felt  no  danger.  In 
other  words,  the  social  organism,  then 
in  its  infancy,  had  no  nervous  system, 
and  there  was  in  him  no  tingling  chord 
to  sound  a  warning.  He  was  living  in 
what  might  be  called  the  protozoic 
stage  of  tibe  social  organism — an  inexact 
comparison,  but  perhaps  illuminating, 
nevertheless. 

Then  came  the  time  when  a  small 
minority  of  those  wandering  barbarians 


conceived  dimly  the  idea  that  no  one's 
life  or  property  was  safe  so  long  as  any- 
one's life  and  property  were  unsafe,  and 
out  of  this  faint  r^ization  gradually 
came  the  tribal  era — though  not,  if  we 
may  judge  from  present-day  opposition 
to  evolutionary  processes,  without  a 
struggle.  Andy  thus  grew  the  first  nerve 
of  the  social  organism. 

It  would  be  idle  to  fill  in«  in  detail,  the 
gap  between  that  day  and  the  present. 
Every  person  of  intelligence  knows  how 
we  have  acquired — gradually,  but  never- 
theless surely — new  social  nerves.  The 
whole  social  body  has  developed  the 
capacity  to  feel  certain  kinds  of  injuries, 
even  if  inflicted  upon  its  remotest  part. 
Murder,  for  instance,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  crimes,  arouses  in  every  one  a 
certain  sense  of  wrong,  even  though  the 
victim  be  unknown  to  him.  Nerves  have 
also  been  developed  that  send  through 
the  social  body  the  same  message  of 
pain  when  the  injury  comes  in  the  form 
of  highway  robbery,  or  arson — other 
crimes  with  which  we  have  long  been 
familiar. 

But  when  the  social  body  is  attacked 
in  a  way  with  which  it  is  not  familiar, 
no  sensation  is  felt  at  first — ^the  protozoa 
felt  no  pain  when  first  attacked.  But 
as  necessity  develops  a  nerve  to  carry 
the  message  to  the  seat  of  social  con- 
sciousness, a  dull  sensation  of  pain  is 
fdt,  just  as  the  social  body  now  feels  a 
sense  of  discomfort  when  it  becomes 
conscious  of  some  new  example  of  trust 
extortion,  or  of  another  legislative  body 
corrupted  by  corporation  criminals.  We 
all  feel  a  vague  sense  of  outrage,  in  much 
the  same  fashion  that  a  sleeping  giant 
might  be  expected  to  toss  about  on  his 
cot  if  one  of  his  molars  were  growling 
and  slumber  hung  over  him  too  heavily 
to  enable  him  to  realize  the  cause  of  his 
discomfort  and  seek  a  remedy.  But, 
except  in  rare  instances,  we  do  not  take 
effective  action  to  stop  the  robbery,  as 
we  should  do  if  it  were  some  primitive 
form  of  theft  that  had  developed  a  nerve 
that  would  make  ^3&  \3caxj^  ^wJ&a. 
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We']^know  something  is  wrong,  but  the 
nerve  that  brings  us  the  message  has 
been  but  so  recently  developed  that  it 
does  not  form  as  good  a  conductor  as  it 
will  when  longer  use  will  have  brought 
about  the  strength  and  growth  tibat 
come  from  exercise. 

That  such  a  nerve  exists  is,  however, 
proof  of  progress  toward  the  acquirement 
of  a  social  nervous  system.  There  was 
a  time  when  such  wrongs  produced 
within  lis  no  sensations  of  distress. 
There  was  even  a  time  when  the  selling 
of  one's  vote  was  generally  r^arded 
merely  as  a  cunning,  and  perhaps  almost 
a  humorous  form  of  thrift.  In  fact, 
there  are  still  some  human  beings  who 
bdieve  that  the  sale  of  their  ballots  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  and  to 
whom  baUot-box  stuffing  brings  no  twinge 
because  neither  by  inheritance  nor  by 
personal  experience  have  they  any  famili- 
arity with  the  principles  upon  which 
free  government  is  based.  Yet,  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
constantly  diminishing,  and  the  further 
fact  that  public  condemnation  of  such 
persons  is  steadily  becoming  more  severe 
prove  that  this  social  nerve  is  growing 
and  justify  the  expectation  that  it  wiU 
eventually  reach  the  point  where  it  will 
be  able  to  cany  a  message  that  will 
rouse  us  to  action  as  surely  as  do  the 
nerves  that  surround  an  ulcerated  tooth. 

Many  more  facts  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  we  are  devdoping  a  social 
consciousness,  a  capacity  for  feeling 
social  wrongs  and  a  tendency  toward 
considering  the  public  welfare  para- 
mount  It  b  the  contention  of  the 
present  writer  that,  by  evolutionary 
processes,  we  are  becoming  the  possessors 
of  a  social  nervous  system,  just  as  man's 
physical  body  became  endowed  with 
mich  a  means  of  providing  for  its  own 
protection  and  development.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  sensitization  of  the 
social  body  is  proceeding  with  such 
rapidity  that  acute  pain  will  soon  follow 
all  kindsf^of  acute  injuries;  to  do  so 
would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature 


herself,  who,  in  providing  man  with  a 
nervous  system,  has  not  yet,  after  millions 
of  years,  enabled  him  always  to  know 
when  he  is  being  injured,  and  to  trace 
the  injury  to  its  source.  All  physical 
illness  is  due  to  previous  injury--dietary 
or  other — yet  how  many  of  us  are  able 
to  feel  all  the  injuries  we  are  inflicting 
upon  our  bodies  to-day  that  must  in- 
evitably make  us  ill  to-morrow?  We 
feel  only  oft-repeated  assaults. 

The  development  of  the  social  nervous 
system  may  therefore  not  be  expected 
to  reach  sudden  completion.  But  it 
may  be  expected  to  readi  ultimate  com- 
pletion and  ultimate  perfection.  Such 
completed  development  may  come  at  a 
time  so  remote  that  the  age  in  which  we 
now  live  will  seem  as  distant  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  us  as  the  age  of  the  protozoa 
now  seems  to  us ;  or  it  may  come  soonor. 
But,  if  like  causes,  operating  under  like 
conditions,  produce  like  effects,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  social  organism  will 
be  as  well  equipped  with  nerves  as  is  the 
physical  body;  when  an  injury  to  one 
individual  will  bring  the  eager  aid  of  all; 
when  no  one  will  seek  his  welfare  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  or  of  any  other, 
and  when  every  part  of  the  organism  will 
harmoniously  cooperate  with  every  other 
part  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

And,  since  the  social  body  is  {dainly 
following  the  evolutionary  course  of  the 
{diysical  structure,  why  should  it  not  be 
so?  No  part  of  the  physical  body  b 
too  small  to  have,  when  attacked,  the 
assistance  of  every  other  organ  in  its 
work  of  rehabilitation.  A  pin  cannot 
be  stuck  deeply  enough  into  a  toe  to 
cause  a  twinge  of  pain  without  causing 
the  heart  to  beat  a  little  faster  so  that  the 
extra  supply  of  blood  in  the  toe  may 
assist  in  repairing  the  injury;  the  breath 
comes  more  rapidly,  to  the  end  that  a 
more  thorough  oxygenization  of  the 
blood  may  make  it  more  effective  in  its 
healing  work;  and  all  because  Nature 
knows  that  an  unattended  toe  mi^t 
mean  a  gangrened  toe — and  a  dead 
body.    Nature  permits  no  *' individual- 
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ism"  in  the  human  body — ^no  exaltation 
of  self,  no  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  The  moment  she  fibids  a  body 
in  which  there  is  ''competition"  ^mong 
the  various  organs,  she  kills  either  the 
competition  or  the  body,  destroying 
both  the  "successful"  organs  and  those 
that  were  uable  to  get  what  bdonged  to 
them. 

When  the  social  nervous  system  shall 
have  become  more  fuDy  developed,  we 
may  also  expect  to  see  die  abandonment 
of  all  attempts  to  provide  favorable 
environment  for  the  individual  by  legis- 
lating as  if  he  were  a  social  unit*inst^ul 
of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  real 
unit — ^the  collectivity.  Nature  does  no 
such  foolish  thing.  She  exalts  the  body 
above  any  of  its  cells,  and  thus  secures 
the  greatest  good  of  the  cells  themselves. 
She  will  fling  away  an  eye,  if  need  be,  to 
save  the  other.  She  will  let  both  1^ 
be  taken  off,  if  necessary,  if  thereby  she 
can  only  keep  the  heart  beating  a  little 
longer.  In  crises,  she  has  the  greatest 
contempt  for  individual  ceUs;  and  yet,, 
when  the  life  of  the  body,  which  is  her 
great  concern,  is  not  at  stake,  she  is  the 
tender  mother  of  all  the  organs.  So 
shaU  the  social  body  some  time  seek  its 
welfare — when  it  gets  a  full  set  of  vigorous 


A  long  time  to  wait?  Who  wants  to 
wait!  Surely  the  agitators  and  "un- 
desirable citizens"  of  to-day  need  have 
no  concern.  They  wiU  be  represented 
in  the  world  when  it  has  at  last  learned 
to.  live.  In  fact,  no  other  kind  will  have 
any  representation.  Only  the  elect  of 
the  woild's  infancy  have  descendants 
here  to-day,  else  the  progress  of  the 
geometrical  ratio,  as  applied  to  popula- 
tion would  have  long  since  covered  the 
earth  with  uncountable  billions.  A  man 
who  rebels  against  social  injustice  shows 
by  his  very  act  that  he  has  within  him  a 
little  of  the  fibre  that  is  to  make  up  the 
nervous  system  of  the  social  body. 
In  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  therefore 
has  an  advantage — in  the  [long  run,  at 
any  rate — over  an  individual  whose  lack 
of  social  nerves  makes  him  too  stupid 
to  know  when  he  is  being  wronged. 
Fitness  to  exbt  implies  both  the  desire 
to  be  just  to  others  and  the  desire  to 
protect  one's  self — and  inability  to  be- 
come fit  insures  ultimate  annihOation. 

It  is  therefore  fairly  plain  that  the 
reformers  and  agitators  are  destined  to 
inherit  the  earth,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  exact  time  when  thqr  will  take 
possession. 

Allan  L.  Benson. 

New  York  City. 


VACCINATION  AN  EMPIRICAL  ART. 


Bt  J.  W.  HoDOB,  M.D. 


TO  THOSE  physicians  who  have 
studied  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion with  a  mind  emancipated  from 
prejudice,  and  who  have  been  able  so 
far  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammds 
of  tradition,  early  education,  custom 
and  authority  as  to  be  capable  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  vaccinator's  art  is  of  all  arts 
the  most  devious,  empirical  and  uncertain. 


It  is,  I  believe,  conceded  by  all  physicians 
and  scientists  who  have  investigated  thb 
subject,  without  having  pecuniary  interest 
therein,  that  vaccination  has  no  scien- 
tific grounds  on  which  to  rest  its  claims. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  such 
distinguished  scientists  as  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Charles 
Crei^ton,  M.D.,  A.M.^  &wd  ^Cj^sqc^ 
M.  CrooWbai^,^^-,  KM.-, 'iioax^ws^ 
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the  theory  and  the  practice  of  "preven- 
tive'' vaccination  are  utterly  defenseless 
against  attack  from  scientific  inquiry. 
The  mystery  of  conserving  health  by 
inoculating  at  frequently  repeated  inter- 
vab  into  the  bodies  of  healthy  people 
the  products  of  disease,  has  never  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

The  vaccine  theorist  attempts  the 
unreasonable  and  impossible  task  of 
reaping  a  harvest  of  health  by  sowing 
broadcast  in  the  bodies  of  the  rising 
generation  the  seeds  of  disease.  Vac- 
cination is  a  senseless  device  for 
avoiding  a  filth-disease  without  regard 
to  the  removal  of  its  contributing  causes 
— a  futile  attempt  to  cheat  nature.  The 
vaccinator  says  to  the  healthy  child: 
**Come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  a 
disease  wherewith  I  shall  so  hoax  nature 
that  henceforth  you  may  ignore  her 
laws  by  living  in  unsanitary  surroundings 
and  small-pox  shall  not  catch  you." 
But  can  nature  be  swindled  or  hoaxed  ? 
We  occasionally  see  an  apparent  trium[A 
over  her  laws.  We  do  wrong  and  fancy 
that  by  some  cunning  device  we  may 
evade  the  penalty;  but  ere  long  we 
discover  witii  dismay  that  the  conse- 
quences were  only  concealed,  or  delayed, 
and  we  are  required  to  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing.  The  practice  of  vaccination 
is  r^arded  by  the  world's  foremost 
sanitarians  as  an  irrational  attempt  to 
cheat  outraged  Nature,  a  futile  effort  to 
escape  a  filth-disease  without  removing 
its  contributing  caiises. 
Hi  Vaccination  is  a  rite  kindred  to  incan- 
tations, amulets,  prayers  and  other  super- 
stitious performances  whereby  it  was 
vainly  hoped  to  circumvent  or  suspend 
the  immutable  order  and  sequence  of 
natural  events.  All  tricks  like  vaccina- 
tion are  doomed  to  inevitable  failure 
and  disappointment.  Intelligent  people 
can  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
health  is  to  be  conserved  by  defiling  the 
blood  and  depressing  the  vital  forces  by 
the  implantation  of  infective  animal 
poison  into  the  healthy  body.  To  inten- 
ttonally  inoculate  into  the  circuValioTi  ol 


a  healthy  person  the  products  of  disease, 
either  of  man  or  beast,  is  to  set  at  naught 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sflChitary  science  as  at  present  under- 
stood. 

The  "lymph"  treatment  being  devoid 
of  anything  like  a  scientific  basis,  those 
who  practice  it  assume  the  rSle  of  the 
common  charlatan,  in  that  they  imjdant 
into  the  circulation  of  healthy  human 
bodies  the  effete  products  of  diseased 
animal  tissues  without  knowing  either 
the  original  source  or  the  composition  of 
this  complex  animal  poison,  or  its  ulti- 
mate etfect  upon  the  human  economy. 

Ask  the  vaccinist  to  define  the  complex 
disease-products  which  he  styles  "pure 
calf  lymph."  He  cannot  do  it.  Ask 
him  how  dangerous  impurities  in  vaccine 
"lymph"  are  to  be  detected  and  guarded 
against.  He  cannot  tdl  you.  Ask  him 
what  strength  or  volume  of  dosage  of 
the  vaccine  poison  should  be  admin- 
istered, who  may  need  it  and  who  may 
not.  He  remains  as  silent  as  a  sphinx. 
'Ask  him  for  what  period  of  time  so-called 
"successful"  or  "eflBcient"  vaccination 
protects.  If  frank  and  truthful  he  will 
answer:  "I  do  not  know."  Every  can- 
did physician  must  confess  that  the 
whole  subject  of  "preventive"  vaccina- 
tion, like  the  Black  Art  of  antiquity,  is 
shrouded  in  ignorance,  doubt  and  mys- 
tery. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  vaccina- 
tion has  been  practiced  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  explain  of  what  vaccine  virus 
consists. 

Stocks  of  vaccine  "lymph"  have  been 
obtained  from  many  and  anomalous 
sources,  including  grease  on  the  heds  of 
ill-kept  horses,  sores  on  the  teats  and 
udders  of  milch  cows  caused  by  infection 
from  the  hands  of  syphilitic  milkos; 
human  small-pox  passed  through  the 
cow's  system;  horse-pox,  sheep-pox,  goat- 
pox,  donkey-pox,  swine-pox,  dephant- 
pox  and  cattle-plague. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Crookshank,  M.D.,  A.M., 
^>\^<Qt   q\  ^<^  Tsv<»t   exhaustive   wcMk 
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extant  on  The  History  and  Pathology  of 
Vaccination  stLjs: 

*'  I  must  state  most  emphatically  that 
we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tagion of  cow-pox  or  of  any  of  the  dis- 
eases from  which  so-called  'vaccine 
lymph'  has  been  obtained.  Lymph  for 
vaccination  has  been  over  and  over 
again  obtained  by  inoculating  calves 
with  human  small-pox.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  *  lymph*  pro- 
ducing the  familiar  appearances  of  vacci- 
nation has  been  obtained  by  attenuation 
of  small-pox  without  resorting  to  the 
calf  as  a  medium  of  cultivation;  and 
similarly,  lymph  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccination  has  been  raised  from  horse- 
pox,  sheep-pox  and  cattle-plague." 

The  subtle  poisons  contained  in  the 
compounds  of  diseased  animal  matter, 
termed  vaccines,  are  of  unknown  nature, 
virulence,  variety  and  composition. 
Nobody  can  know  what  effect  any  of 
these  viruses  will  have  on  any  particular 
individual  until  after  the  experiment 
has  been  tried.  The  clinical  test  is  the 
only  criterion  in  such  individual  case. 

The  admittedly  unknown  origin,  nature 
and  composition  of  the  mixture  of  human 
and  bestial  contagia  miscalled  ''pure 
calf  lymph*'  places  this  dangerous  com- 
mercial conmiodity  in  the  cat^ory  of 
quack  nostrums,  where  it  properly 
belongs.  Vaccine  "lymph"  is  a  com- 
mercial cooDimodity  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  Physicians  of  to-day 
buy  their  vaccine  stock  from  those  who 
make  merchandise  of  the  stuff,  on  the 
simple  dictum  of  the  manufacturer  that 
his  particular  strain  of  vaccine  dope  is 
the  proper  one  to  use.  Commerce  has 
usurped  the  field  here  as  elsewhere,  so 
that  the  doctor  who  is  a  "middle  man" 
between  the  vaccine  dealer  and  the 
vaccinated,  has  absolutely  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  definite  about  either 
the  nature  or  the  composition  of  the 
vaccine  stock  he  uses.  The  physician 
not  being  at  the  fountain-head  of  the 
"lymph"  manufacturing  enterprise  has 
to  take  the  all^fed  "purity"  of  the  stuff 


on  trust,  as  it  cannot  be  verified  by 
analysis.  What  doctors  are  doing  when 
they  inoculate  "pure  calf  lymph"  into 
the  healthy  human  body  Uiey  do  not 
know,  nor  does  any  one  know.  The 
original  source,  the  nature  and  the  com- 
position of  the  stuff  he  uses  are  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

The  theory  of  protecting  the  healthy 
human  body  from  a  filth-disease  (small- 
pox) by  defiling  it  at  frequently  repeated 
intervals  with  effete  animal  pobon  is  so 
utterly  preposterous,  so  antagonistic  to 
every  ascertained  principle  of  sanitary 
science,  and  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  canons  of  common  sense  that  one  is 
amazed  to  find  presumably  intelligent 
people  grasping  at  such  a  straw  as 
cow-pox  to  save  them  from  small-pox. 
The  boundless  credulity  of  mankind  is 
amazing  and  has  been  epigrammatized 
by  an  American  humorist  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  The  absurdity  the  human  race  can  't 
swallow  has  n*t  yet  been  invented." 

Prophylaxis  against  small-pox  and 
other  infectious  diseases  is  to  be  realized 
through  the  attainment  of  health,  not 
by  the  propogation  of  disease.  The 
only  real  means  we  have'  against  small- 
pox and  other  allied  disorders  come 
through  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

n  municipal  health  departments  would 
devote  a  small  fraction  of  ,the  public 
funds  which  they  are  wont  to  squander 
on  vaccination  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  crowded  localities  by 
cleaning  up  filthy  quarters  in  which  the 
contagion  of  small-pox  and  other  filth 
diseases  thrive,  we  would  soon  be  able  to 
"stamp  out"  not  only  small-pox,  but 
also  diolera,  diphtheria,  tjrphoid  fever, 
and  other  diseases  that  thrive  under 
filthy  surroundings. 

It  is  a  subject  for  melancholy  reflection 
that  human  nature  is  so  easily  deluded 
that  even  the  more    intdligent   classes 
of    the    most    intdligent    people    may 
frequently    b^   \xa^c»«^.   >\\«k^  "^   '^s^u 
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exist  in  human  nature  an  inherent 
proneness  to  great  national  delusions. 
Men  who  as  individuals  are  cautious, 
watchful  and  wary,  will  collectively 
swallow  with  open-mouthed  credulity 
the  most  glaring  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions, while  the  public  press  which 
ought  to  be  the  detector  of  such  delu- 
sions, will  frequently  stoop  to  be  their 
instruments.  Popular  belief  in  vaccina- 
tion is  an  epidemic  delusion  analogous 
to  belief  in  witchcraft.  The  class  of 
people  who  were  carried  away  with  the 
one,  and  the  evidence  thought  to  be 
conclusive,  exhibit  singular  analogies 
and  affinities  with  the  other.  The  pop- 
ular belief  in  witchcraft  which  prevailed 
for  more  than  one  hunderd  years  was  no 
more  devoid  of  a  rational  basis  than  is 
the  modem  belief  in  vaccination. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  vaccinol- 
ogists  and  pathologists  that  there  exists 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature, 
pedigree  or  composition  of  any  stock  of 
vaccine  substance  now  in  use.  Not- 
withstanding this  admission  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession, a  certain  class  of  doctors  indis- 
criminately inoculate  these  complex 
products  of  disease  into  the  wholesome 
bodies  of  defenseless  children  under  the 
plausible  pretext  that  the  stuff  is  "pure 
calf  lymph,"  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
will  protect  from  small-pox,  without 
removing  its  contributing  causes. 

All  alike,  young  and  old,  small  and 
large,  strong  and  feeble  are  promiscu- 
ously subjected  to  the  same  cruel  and 
senseless  treatment  by  the  vaccinator. 
The  cow-poxer  is  a  reckless  routinist 
who  treats  all  classes  of  the  population 
precisely  alike. 

The  vaccinator  cares  nothing  for  indi- 
viduality, idiosyncrasy,  temperament, 
condition  of  life  or  age  of  his  subjects. 
This  routine  practice  of  inoculating  all 
alike  with  the  same  dangerous  and 
filthy  product  is  no  more  reasonable  than 
the  quackish  operations  of  the  common 
mountebank  who  vends  and  d\s^n&e& 
bis  concoctions  to  the  cred\i\o\ia  laXAAe 


on  the  public  street  comer.  Such  aie 
the  modif}ring  influences  of  age,  consti- 
tution, personal  idiosyncrasies  ami  habits 
of  life  that  no  conscientious  inteDigeot 
physician  would  think  of  treating  all  liis 
patients  precisely  alike  even  if  they  aB 
had  the  same  disease.  The  vacdnists, 
however,  under  the  blighting  and  Uind* 
ing  influence  of  a  v^ieiated  traditi<k 
inherited  from  an  age  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  indiscriminately  inoculate 
into  the  bodies  of  all  alike  the  ccunplex 
undefined  products  of  diseased  animal 
tissues.  They  do  this  to  make  people 
sick  lest  they  should  catch  snaall-pox,  a 
disease  which  no  physician  on  earth  is 
wise  enough  to  foretell  that  they  would 
ever  have  even  if  exposed  to  its  infectioo. 
The  vaccinists  are  forced  to  admit 
that  what  they  do  not  know  about  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  effects  and  modtis  operandi 
of  vaccine  virus  greatly  exceeds  what 
they  do  know.  The  only  quite  certain 
thing  admitted  by  all,  even  by  the  most 
rabid  advocates  of  vaccination,  is  tibat 
it  not  infrequently  causes  death.  Tie 
reason  for  this  uncertainty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  whole  theory  of  **  preventive" 
vaccination  is  based  upon  ignorance, 
credulity  and  conjecture,  and  is  whoDy 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  physician  in  Uie 
management  and  control  of  other  mal- 
adies of  an  infectious  nature.  Instead 
of  poisoning  the  life  current  with  the 
corrupt  products  of  diseased  animal 
tissues  on  the  approach  of  other  forms 
of  infection,  physicians  enjoin  the  most 
careful  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ri^t 
living,  and  the  avoidance  of  everything 
that  tends  to  the  impairment  of  health; 
but  when  small-pox  approaches  the 
vaccinators  at  once  busy  themsdves, 
disseminating  the  contagion  of  disease 
among  the  people,  thus  rendering  then 
sick  and  debilitated  at  the  very  time 
when  vigorous  health  is  most  desiraUe 
and  essential  as  nature's  prophjiactic 
against  infection.  Robust  health  ppo- 
\»(i\&  VcQim.  Yc&^)(t\MSGL  «&  TLothiag  dse  can 
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tion  can  be  warded  off  with  the  imple- 
ments of  disease  and  death  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  merit  a  moment's  serious 
consideration  of  a  rational  mind.  The 
theory  of  vaccination  is  a  bastard  mon- 
strosity, the  ill-begotten  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

The  confused  medley  of  theory  and 
practice  called  vaccination  has  absolutely 
no    scientific    basis,    no    legitimate    or 
proper  place  in  preventive  medicine,  in 
hygiene   or   in   therapeutics.    The   pre- 
posterous doctrine  that  by  poisoning  the 
blood  of  the  whole  human  race  at  the 
very  source  and  fountain  of  life  with 
the    effete    poisonous    products    derived 
from  the  diseases  of  men  and  beasts,  is 
too  revolting  and  degrading  to  merit  the 
approval   of  a  civilized   people.    Belief 
in  this  curious  and  absurd  medical  dogma 
has  been  the  means  of  fostering  a  disre- 
gard for  cleanliness  by  leading  people, 
to  overlook  the  real  cause,  and  to  neglect 
the  true  preventive  (cleanliness)  of  small- 
pox.   Like  its  cognate  predecessor,  vari- 
(Aous    inoculation,    vaccination    belongs 
to    that    fatal    illusory    pseudo-science 
which  rejecting  the  teaching  of  reason, 
observation    and    experience    rests    on 
dogma  and  creed,  which  in  other  depart- 
ments of  sociology  have  been  responsible 
•for  as  many  evil  consequences  as  vac- 
cination has  in  medicine.    The  legitimate 
aim  of  rational  therapeutics  is  to  restore 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  to  a  state  of  health, 
and  the  province  of  hygiene  is  to  maintain 
that    state    of   health    by   a   salubrious 
environment.     The    vaccinator    ignores 
these  cardinal  duties  and  rashly  under- 
takes   to    modify    our    healthy    robust 
bodies  by  implanting  therein  the  poison- 
ous products  of  disease  in  order  to  adapt 
them   to   an    insalubrious    environment. 
So-called    ** successful"    or    "efficient** 
vaccination    is    notliing    less    than    the 
purposeful  implantation  into  the  blood 
of  die  presumably  healtliy- body  of  the 
the  virulent  products  of  diseased  animal 
tissues,  with  the  result  of  inducing  in  the 
vaccinated  actual  systemic  disease.    The 
performance  of  this  disease-bearing  oper- 


ation, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
violates  the  basic  principles  of  modem 
aseptic  surgery,  the  legitimate  aim  of 
which  is  to  remove  from  the  organism 
the  products  of  disease,  and  not  to  intro- 
duce them.  The  chiefest  aim  of  the 
modem  surgeon  is  to  make  and  treat 
wounds  aseptically.  The  careful  opera- 
tor employs  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  clear  the  fidd  of  operation  of  all 
bacteria.  He  uses  every  available 
resource  of  the  marvelously  minute  and 
intricate  technique  of  asepsis  to  prevent 
the  entrance  through  wounded  tissues 
into  the  circulation  of  all  morbific 
agents  before,  during  and  after  an  opera- 
tion. He  fears  sepsis  as  he  dreads 
death;  and  yet  under  the  blighting  and 
blinding  influence  of  an  ancient  and 
venerated  medical  doctrine  inherited 
from  his  ignorant  forbears  of  a  pre- 
scientific  age  he  will  deliberately  iiidTect 
the  wound  made  under  strictly  aseptic 
precautions  by  intentionally  implanting 
therein  the  undefined  disease-products 
derived  from  the  bodies  of  sick  beasts 
upon  which  human  maladies  had  been 
inoculated.  Think  of  the  grotesque 
absurdity  of  deliberately  poboning  the 
pure  blood  of  a  healthy  babe  in  this  era 
of  aseptic  surgery  and  sanitary  science 
with  tiie  decayed  products  of  diseased 
animal  tissues!  Is  it  possible  for  incon- 
sistency to  go  farther  than  this  ? 

Although  at  one  time  a  confiding  dupe 
of  the  unreasonable  hypothesis  that 
health  may  be  improved  upon  by  the 
incorporation  of  disease  matter  into  the 
healthy  organism,  I  am  now  among  its 
inveterate  opponents.  I  regard  the  Jen- 
nerian  doctrine  as  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  fatal  blunders  into  which  the  • 
medical  faculty  has  ever  stumbled. 
Modem  belief  in  vaccination  is  viewed 
by  many  sanitarians  as  a  survival  of 
superstition  in  hygiene;  however  a 
small  number  who  disavow  all  belief 
in  other  unsanitary  devices  for  the  pres* 
ervation  of  health,  have  been  unable  to 
sever  the  traditioiiaX.\3«&^V^<^'^\s^'^^^ 
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ding  blindly  and  tenaciously  to  the 
venerated  '^ tradition  of  the  dairy  maids" 
of  Gloucestershire.  How  any  logical 
mind  in  this  era  of  sanitary  enlighten- 
ment can  assent  to  the  dogma  that 
through  the  propagation  of  disease, 
health  may  be  purchased  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Such  cases  furnish 
interesting  studies  for  the  student  of 
psychology.  Of  course  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner  knew  nothing  of  hygiene  in  the 
scientific  sense  of  that  term.  This  science 
was  revealed  since  his  time;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  none  of  his  publica- 
tions or  writings  is  there  any  anticipa- 
tion of  the  truth  that  has  proved  so 
fruitful  in  our  modem  experience,  namely, 
that  ill  health  indicates  ill  methods  of 
living  and  that  the  misery  resulting  from 
disease  is  only  remediable  in  so  far  as 
we  remove  the  conditions  favoring  db- 
ease  and  predisposing  to  it.  Whilst  of 
such  truth  Jenner  knew  nothing,  he 
should  have  known  something.  It  lay 
plainly  before  him  that  small-pox  was 
an  affliction  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
prosperous  so  far  as  they  shared  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  but  he  left  no 
testimony  that  he  ever  recognized  this 
obvious  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
fondly  cherished  the  delusion  that  various 
diseases  from  which  humanity  suffered 
were  derived  from  association  with  brute 
animals  and  that  in  this  way  small-pox 
originated  in  cow-pox,  which  in  turn 
came  from  horse-grease.  Pointing  to  a 
horse  with  greasy  heels,  Jenner  said  to 
his  nephew,  "THiere  is  the  source  of 
small-pox."*  Jenner  declared  that 
horse-grease  cow-pox  was  the  only  gen- 
uine life-preserving  vaccine. 

The  shifting  position  of  the  vaccinator 
is  provided  widi  an  interminable  series 
of  back  doors  and  loop-holes  through 
which  he  can  always  escape  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
shifty  expedients  he  resorts  to  when 
confronted  with  the  flat  failures  of 
vaccination  to  protect  its  subjects  from 
small-pox:    If  a  person  who  had  been 

*Baioii'i  lAfe  of  Jenner,  vol.  1,  p.  185. 


**recently"  and  ** successfully"  vacci- 
nated takes  small-pox,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  following  ^explanations" 
are  available. 

1.  If  the  post-vaccinal  smaU-pox  is 
severe  in  character  it  is  because  the  virus 
used  was  not  *'good,"  •r  because  the 
operation  was  not  **  property  done,"  or 
because  the  patient  was  vaccinated  too 
recently  (t.  e.,  too  late)  after  eiqposure 
to  the  variolous  infection. 

2.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack 
of  post-vaccinal  small-pox  happens  to 
be  mild  in  character,  it  is  diagnosed 
either  as  chicken-pox  or  varioloid. 

The  unlimited  dasticity  of  these 
excuses  becomes  obvious  when  it  b 
remembered  that  there  is  no  agreement 
among  vaccinists  as  to  what  constitutes 
"good"  virus  or  what  is  understood  by 
"properly  done." 

The  case  of  the  pro-vaccinists  depends 
mainly  upon  certain  hospital  statistics 
which  are  designed  to  show  that  unvac- 
cinated  or  "imperfectly"  vaccinated  sub- 
jects suffer  more  frequently  and  more 
severely  from  small-pox  than  do  those 
who  have  been  "successfully**  or  "effi- 
ciently** vaccinated;  and  that  re-vac- 
cinated persons,  especially  doctors  and 
nurses,  enjoy  a  special  immunity.  I 
shall  point  out  that  these  statistics  are 
unfortunate  as  proof  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  statistics  are  prepared  by  die 
advocates  of  vaccination  and  that  fact 
makes  the  evidence  ex  parte,  and  so 
invalidates  it;  secondly,  these  statbtics 
are  vitiated  as  a  whole  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  authoritative  definition  of 
what  constitutes  "  successful,"  "  effik^ient," 
or  "perfect**  vaccination,  and  hence 
there  is  an  ever  "open  door'*  tfaroug)i 
which  the  vaccinist  can  readily  escape 
whenever  smaU-pox  attacks  the  vac- 
cinated. All  the  apologists  for  vaccina- 
tion have  to  do  is  to  say  that  these  cases 
of  post-vaccinal  smaU-pox  could  not 
have  been  "properly**  or  "efficiently" 
done,  and  accordingly  exclude  them 
from  the  list  of  vaccinated  cases.  Under 
this   beautiful   arrangement   it   is    quite 
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obvious  that  a  '^ properly"  vaccinated 
person  can  never  have  small-pox.  When 
a  vaccinated  person  on  exposure  to 
small-pox  infection  does  not  catch  the 
variolous  disease  his  escape  is  positively 
attributed  to  vaccination,  even  if  the 
Jennerian  rite  had  not  been  performed 
within  a  period  of  forty  years.  If»  on 
the  other  hand,  a  recenfly  vaccinated 
person  takes  small-pox  the  claim  is  at 
once  made  that  "but  for  his  vaccina- 
tion the  attack  would  have  been  worse." 
When  a  duly  vaccinated  person  suffers 
a  severe  attack  of  small-pox  it  is  adroitly 
explained  that  the  protection  had  "run 
out." 

When  it  is  recaUed  that  there  b  no 
agreement  among  vaccinologists  as  to 
the  length  of  time  vaccination  protects, 
the  flimsiness  of  this  pretext  becomes 
obvious :  These  and  many  other  equally 
lame  excuses  are  in  frequent  requisition 
by  the  foxy  apologists  for  vaccination. 
In  compiling  pro-vaccination  statistics 
the  promotors  of  the  Jennerian  doctrine 
go  about  the  matter  after  the  fdUowing 
fashion :  If  a  person  has  been  vaccinated 
but  once  and  escapes  small-pox,  it  is 
reported  that  he  was  "successfully" 
vaccinated;  but  if  he  had  been  vacci- 
nated a  score  of  times  on  separate  and 
different  occasions,  and  thereafter  took 
smaU-pox  he  had  not  been  "successfully" 
vaccinated,  and  all  official  reports  place 
him  in  the  unvaccinated  lists.  No  mat- 
ter how  often  vaccine  "lymph"  had 
been  implanted  into  his  circulation,  if 
he  took  small-pox  thereafter  he  had  not 
been  "successfully"  vaccinated.  If  a 
vaccinated  person  takes  smaU-pox  and 
survives  the  attack,  his  recovery  is  pos- 
itively attributed  to  vaccination;  on  the 
other  hand  when  a  person  who  had  been 
recently  and  "successfully"  vaccinated 
contracts  fatal  small-pox  the  vaccinist's 
claim  is  that  the  fault  was  not  with  the 
vaccination,  but  somewhere  eke. 

So  we  see  that  if  one  suffers  severely 
from  small-pox  after  "successful"  vac- 
cination he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  protection  had  "run  out," 


that  the  virus  was  "  impure,"  or  that  the 
operation  had  not  been  "properly  done." 
Of  course  this  "knowledge"  is  a  source 
of  great  consolation  to  tibe  patient  and 
his  friends. 

When,  as  has  frequently  happened 
an  unvaccinated  person  has  had  small- 
pox in  its  mQdest  form,  it  is  at  once 
explained  by  the  vaccinist  that  the 
patient's  ancestors  must  have  been  vac- 
cinated and  the  resultant  immunity 
transmitted  to  the  progeny. 

If,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  an 
infant  at  the  accession  of  the  vaccinal 
disease  b  seized  by  fatal  convulsions  the 
vaccinator  denies  with  effrontery  that 
the  vaccine  operation  could  have  been 
the  cause  and  invents  another  on  the 
spot 

When  a  previously  heathly  child  on 
being  vaccinated  devdops  fatal  sepsis, 
tetanus  or  erysipelas  the  vaccinator  at 
once  detects  that  his  instructions  r^ard- 
ing  the  care  of  the  vaccinal  wound  were 
not  strictly  comjdied  with;  or  that  some 
important  error  in  regimen  was  com- 
mitted; or  the  patient  was  too  much  or 
too  little  exposed  to  the  air. 

If  smaU-pox  becomes  epidemic  the 
vaccine  theorists  explain  that  it  was 
through  neglect  of  general  vaccination, 
but  on  the  disappearance  of  the  epidemic 
they  chfldishly  exclaim:  "See  what 
vaccination  has  done!" 

After  the  disappearance  of  an  epi- 
demic of  smaU-pox  it  is  dogmatically 
asserted  that  vaccination  "stamped  it 
out." 

The  forgoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
stock  apologetics  in  common  requisition 
for  vaccinal  faQures  and  disasters. 

If  you  were  vaccinated  and  escaped 
smaU-pox  the  virus  was  "good";  but 
if  you  contracted  the  disease  the  virus 
was  "bad."  The  cow-pox  empiric 
never  hesitates  to  make  positive  declara- 
tions, and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  pretexts 
to  cover  up  the  numerous  failures  of  his 
pretended  infaUible  nostrum. 

J.   W.   HODOE. 

Niagara*  Falls^  N.  Y. 
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Hon.  Walter  Clark,  LL.D..  Chief  Jnstice 
of  North  Carolina. 

ONE  OF  the  leading  Southern  statesmen 
who  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the 
affection  of  all  friends  of  genuine  democracy, 
is  the  popular  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina. 
Judge  Clark  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  holding  the  d^rees  of  LL.D. 
and  A.M.  He  was  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  North  Carolina  from  1885  to  1889. 
From  1899  to  1902  he  held  the  position  of 
Associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
and  from  1902  he  has  been  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State,  haying  been  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  common- 
wealth by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a 
public  servant,  notwithstanding  his  election 
was  aggressively  opposed  by  the  tobacco 
trust  and  the  railways. 

Judge  Clark  is  a  man  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ments, a  student  of  broad  culture.  Among 
his  literary  works  we  mention  the  following: 
The  Annotated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  He 
translated  from  the  original  French  Con- 
stant's Memoirs  of  Napcieon,  and  has  com- 
piled and  edited  the  North  Carolina  State 
Reeorde  (17  volumes). 

Judge  Clark  is  an  old  and  valued  con- 
tributor to  The  Arena.  Several  years  ago 
he  visited  Mexico  as  special  commissioner 
for  this  review  where  he  was  cordially  received 
and  became  the  guest  of  leading  statesmen. 
No  public  servant  in  the  country  is  more 
justly  entitled  to  the  love  and  confidence  of 
the  people  than  is  Mr.  Clark. 


Otto  Pfleiderer:  A  Profound  Liberal 
Leader  of  Progressive  Evan- 
gelical Thought. 

ONE  OF  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
of  the  many  great  thinkers  from  the 
Old  World  who  attended  the  International 
Congress  of  Religious  Liberals  recently  held 
in  Boston,  was  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer,  the 
eminent  Grerman  Protestant  theologian  and 
philosopher  who  is  probably  the  leading 
representative  of  the  liberal  theological  move- 
ment within  the  evangelical  churches  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 


Professor  Pfleiderer  was  bom  at  CmamataiAt 
in  Wurtemberg,  in  1839.  He  studied  uodbr 
Baur  at  Tubingen,  after  which  he  lieli)  a 
pastorate  for  a  short  time  at  Heilbroiiii.  His 
fine  scholarship,  the  fact  that  he  alwmji 
insisted  on  going  to  the  root  of  a  subject  and 
making  a  profound  study  of  any  questioa  he 
essayed  to  discuss,  before  venturing  Ha  diiei- 
dation,  and  the  clear  and  masterly  wj^t^itfr  {q 
which  he  presented  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  were  early  evinced  in  his  writinfli, 
and  as  a  result  he  was  soon  called  to  & 
chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Jena. 
Here  a  series  of  papers  on  New  Testameat 
Criticism  and  the  Johannine  and  Pauline 
theology  attracted  the  attention  of  the  kading 
thinkers  throughout  Grermany  and  in  oUmt 
lands,  and  in  1875  he  was  called  to  the  diair 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Univenity  of 
Berlin.  He  delivered  the  Hibbert  Lectuns 
in  London  in  1885,  and  the  Gifford  Lectures 
in  Edinburgh  in  1894. 

His  work  is  profound  and  fundamental  in 
character.  He  accepts  truth  for  authority, 
and  not  authority  for  truth.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  is  probably  the  most  deeply  rdigious 
great  thinker  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
He  is  broad  and  catholic  in  teii^>er.  All  his 
writings  are  marked  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
the  judicial  spirit,  and  he  possesses  that 
which  is  very  rare  among  the  German  phfl- 
osophers  and  thinkers, — a  dear,  luminous 
and  fascinating  style.  Two  of  his  later  and 
principal  works  have  been  translated  and 
published  in  America,  Chriettan  Oriqine  and 
Religion  and  Historic  Faiths^  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  the  course  of  lectures  ddivered  to 
immense  congregations  in  Berlin  during  last 
winter.  Among  other  of  his  important  works 
are  the  following:  Die  Rdigion^  ihr  Wesen 
und  ihre  Oeschichte,  Moral  und  Religum^  Die 
RUschVsche  Theoiogie  kritisch  beleuehiet. 
Oeschichte  der  Rdigionsphilosophie  von  Spin- 
oza bis  auf  die  OegentDort,  and 
philosophie  auf  geschichtlicher  Ortmdlage 

Professor  Pfleiderer  came  to  America  in 
order  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of 
Religious  Liberals  and  also  to  deliver  lectures 
at  Harvard  University  and  the  Brooklyn 
Institute. 
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HON.   WALTER  CLARK,    LL.D. 

David  araham  PhiUips. 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIFS,  the 
author  of  Light-Fingered  Oeatty,  one 
of  the  most  Double  novels  of  the  season,  b  a 
fine  type  of  the  serioua-mmded,  patriotic 
joung  Uteraiy  men  upon  whose  shoulders 
naore  than  perhaps  any  other  class  the  future 
of  democracy  depends.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  the  slate  that  has  been 
termed  the  Massachusetts  of  the  Middle  West , 
owing  to  the  number  of  gifted  writers  she  has 
given  the  nation  in  recent  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Madison,  Indiana.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  banker  of  the  town,  but  a  man  the 
antipodes  of  the  "light-fingered  gentry"  so 
vividly  described  in  Mr.  Phillips'  latest  novel. 
He  was  one  of  the  old-time  honorable  and 
conscientious  citizens  who  strove  to  live 
worthily  and  thus  honor  his  state  and  the 
great  Republic.  He  wag  a  life-long  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  t>ut  possessed  none  of  the 
narrow  spirit  of  partisanship  that  marks  so 
many  citiiens.  He  did  not  wish  to  warp  or 
unduly  influence  the  mind  of  his  son.  One 
day  the  father  took  the  boy  into  hia  great 
library  and  showed  bim  his  books.  "Here 
is  the  library  and  here  you  will  find  many 
fine  woAa.     In  this  section  are  the  histories 


of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  histories  one 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  work  to  carefully 
read."  He  left  the  boy  to  feast  in  this  fine 
storehouse  of  the  best  literature.  Ljke  the 
most  sensible  Americans,  he  gloried  in  our 
common  schools  and  sent  his  son  to  them. 
Later  David  went  to  Du  Pauw  University,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Princeton  Collie, 
^m  which  he  graduated.  He  then  entered 
journalistic  work,  first  in  Cincinnati,  and  later 
in  New  York,  as  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
rSun  and  the  World.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  popular,  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  novels.  His  style  is  bright  and 
free  from  suggestion  of  affectation.  He  has 
no  plots  in  his  novels,  but  his  stories  are  so 
true  to  life,  hb  characters  so  real  and  con- 
vincing,  that  the  reader's  interest,  awakened  in 
the  opening  sentences,  is  held  throughout  the 
entire  story.  And  the  high  purpose. — that 
noble  seriousness  that  marks  the  writings  of 
men  who  value  their  own  manhood,  gives 
digni^  and  worth  to  all  his  work.  Yet  he 
is  too  much  the  journalist  to  weaiy  his  reader 
with  morahzing  or  preaching.  He  states  facts, 
uncovers  evil  conditions  with  rare  power,  and 
makes  the  narrative  teach  the  lesson  or  point 
the  moral  he  has  in  mind.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  review  Light-Fingered  Oentry. 
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Foi  Devn  have  we  seen  paiectkm  nor 

The  ^ocy  we  tit  ever  seeldiig  ttx: 

But  we  AoiK  seen — all  mortal  souls  ••  onr>— 

Have  seen  its  prvmite,  in  the  morning  aun — 

Its  ble«t  Bssurance,  in  the  stars  of  ni^t; — 

The  evfT-dawnine  of  the  dark  to  li^t; — 

The  tears  down-tftlline  from  all  eyes  that  grieve— 

The  eyes  uphfting  mnn  all  deeps  of  griff. 
Yearning  for  what  at  last  we  ^lall  receive.  .  .  . 
Lord,  1  believe: 

Help  Thou  mine  iinbdief. 


A  Poetical  Gem  b;  JamsB  Whltcomb  Bile;. 

IN  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  new 
book  of  poems.  Morning,  reviewed  in 
the  November  Ahena,  appear  several  poems 
tliat  will  appeal  to  the  popular  taste.  Others 
strike  a  deeper  note  and  will  be  prized  by  the 
diBcriminating,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
fcdlowiog  entitled  "Lord.  1  Believe." 

"We  must  believe — 
Being  from  birth  endowed  with  lOve  an**  trust — 
Bom  unto  loving: — and  how  simply  iust|  '       >>, 
That  love — that  faith!— even  in  the  blossom-face 
The  babe  drops  dreamward  in  its  resliog-place, 
Intuitively  conscious  of  the  sure 
Awakening  to  rapture  ever  pure 
And  sweet  and  saintly  as  the  motnei  a  uwn, 
Or  the  awed  father's,  as  his  arms  are  thrown 
O'er  wife  and  child,  lo  round  about  them  weave 
And  wind  and  bind  them  as  one  harvest-sheaf 
Of  love — to  clesve  to,  and  forever  cleave.  .  ,  . 
Lord,  I  believe: 

Help  Thou  mine  unbelief 


We  must  believe : 

For  still  all  unappeased  our  hunger  goes. 
From  life's  first  waking,  to  its  hist  rq>oae : 
The  briefest  life  of  any  babe,  or  man 
Outwearing  even  the  allotted  span. 
Is  each  a  l3e  unfinished — incomplete : 
For  these,  then,  of  th"  outworn,  or  unwom^Iecl 
Denied  one  toddliog  step — O  thoe  must  be 
Some  fair,  green,  flowery  pathway  endleasly 
Wnding  through  lands  Elysian!     Lord,  receive 
And  lead  each  as  Thine  Own  Child— even^the 
Chief 
Of  us  who  didst  Immortal  life  adiieve.  .  .  , 
Lord,  I  believe: 

Help  Thou  mine  unbdief." 

S&lnt  H.  Slog. 

SAINT  N.  SING,  the  young  East  Indian 
journalist  and  lecturer  whose  paper  on 
Tke  VnreM  in  India:  lit  Qenent  md  Trend 
appears  in  this  issue  of  Tbe  Abena,  is  one 
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of  a  number  of  youog  scholars  of  the  great 
brooding  mother  of  Oriental  civilization  who 
are  making  an  impresa  on  Western  civiliza- 
tion  by  their  earnest  and  thoughtful  presenta- 
tions of  the  cause  of  India.  Mr.  Sing  is  a 
regular  contributor  of  the  four  leading  high- 
class  magazines  of  India,  the  Indian,  Hindo- 
itan  and  Hodem  Reviewa,  and  the  Indian 
World.  He  is  also  a  contributor  to  leading 
Japanese  and  Chinese  periodicals.  He  speaks 
English  and  manj  other  languages  and  is  at 
present  visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Broktn  L&nct." 

NO  AMERICAN  novelist  has  in  Kcent 
years  evinced  such  surprising  advance 
in  literary  excellence  of  hia  vork  as  Herbert 
Quick.  When  one  compares  Double  Trouble 
with  Tlu  Broken  Lance,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  are  from  the  same  pen.  The  last- 
named  novel,  which  has  just  appeared  from 
the  press  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  is  a 
powerful  sodal  study  that  in  spite  of  its 
gloomy  atmosphere,  due  to  its  revelations 
dealing  with  things  as  they  are  in  an  honest 
and    truthful    manner,    holds    the    reader's 


interest  in  an  absorbing  manner  while  vital 
truths  are  being  presented  that  must  be 
recognized  if  the  R^ublic  is  to  be  preserved  a 
free,  just  government,  without  the  shock, 
waste  and  ruin  of  a  forcible  revolution. 
This  Tolume  is  so  strong  and  rich  in  interest, 
especially  to  friends  of  social  advance,  that 
it  calls  for  a  more  extended  notice  than  it  is 
possible  to  give  in  the  present  issue.  In  an 
eariy  number  of  The  Arena,  however,  we 
propose    to    review    The    Broken    Lance    at 


The  Red  Reign.  The  True  Story  of  an 
Adventurous  Year  in  Russia.  By  Kellogg 
Durland.  Fully  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Cloth.  Pp.  S83.  Price,  W.00 
net.  Postage,  16  cents.  New  York;  The 
Century  Company. 

DuniNQ  the  year  1906  Mr.  Kellogg  Dur- 
land traveled  through  Russia.  Poland,  the 
Caucasus  and  a  part  of  Siberia,  in  an  effort 
to  acquire,  as  he  himself  says,  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  accurate  picture  of  Russia  in 
revolution.  That  he  has  succeeded  no  one 
csn  doubt  who  reads  The  Red  Reign.  Hia 
picture  of  present-day  Russia  is  <ri.vwi,  5>ar 
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details,  yet  vibrant  with  a  note  of  optimism, 
of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Russian  m&ssea, 
that  is  distinctly  encouraginf;. 

Mr.  DurlaD<rs  long  years  of  training  aa  a 
journalist  connected  with  leading  periodicals 
in  America  and  England,  together  with  his 
previous  exiiiiustivc  studies  into  political, 
economie  and  social  ciindilions  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  Xi'w,  make  liini  pccidiarly 
well  fitlcii  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
During  the  siuiiiuer  of  1901  he  spent  four 
months  as  a  working  miner  in  Fife,  in  order 
thai  he  might  study  at  first  hand  the  condition 
of  the  iiwtl  miners  of  Scotland,  and  later  he 
enibodie<l  the  resulls  of  his  investigations  in 
book  form.  In  X^i  he  made  special  inves- 
tigations into  the  condition  of  the  anthracite 
eoal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  child-labor  did  much  toward 
simulating  reformalive  child-labor  legislation 
in  tliis  country. 

In  ]>reparing  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Duriand  traveled  over  20,000  miles,  meeting 
and  mingling  with  all  classes  of  Russian 
society,  including  the  "intellectuals,"  the 
revolutionists,  the  members  of  the  military 
organization,  the  "terrorists,"  and  the  peas- 
antry.    Everj'whcre  he  found  conditions  which 


render  revolution  inevitable;  evcxTwhere  tbe 
losa  of  faith  in  the  Car  and  hia  mmisten  i> 
increasing  every  day.  In  summing  up  tfae 
situation  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  Mr. 
Duriand  says; 

"A  state  eaten  with  official  rottenness;  an 
emperor  attempting  not  only  to  rule  but  lo 
do  the  thinking  for  148,000,000  of  people;  an 
economic  condition  of  such  a  character  that 
annua]  famine  falls  like  a  pall  over  vaat 
ureas  (in  the  winter  of  1906-7  taking  Within 
grasp  30.000,000  of  men,  women  and  children) ; 
an  army  spotted  with  disaffection;  a  navy 
almost  chronically  mutinous;  a  people  held 
in  artificial  tranquility,  through  the  terrorism 
of  martial  law  which  now  spreads  over  four- 
fifths  of  European  Russia;  a  critical  financial 
situation,  impending  bankruptcy  within  and 
the  largest  foreign  loan  in  history  to  eventually 
meet, — these  are  some  of  the  dements  of  the 
Russian  situation  of  the  present  time  which 
must  be  met  by  reforms  involving  changes  ao 
complete  as  to  amount  to  revolution." 

The  thing  which  more  than  anything  it 
forcing  upon  the  Russian  masses  the  con- 
viction that  a  new  form  of  government  must 
be  inaugurated,  in  which  the  people  them- 
selves shall  have  the  determining  voice,  is  the 
widespread  famine  which  is  prevalent  unoog 
the  peasantry  througjiout  neariy  all'  the 
provinces  of  Russia.  In  apealdng  of  this 
condition  Mr.  Duriand  makes  the  fc^owing 
observations: 

"The  most  terrible  part  of  it  all,  to  me,  is 
that  famine  in  Russia  is  largdjr  unnecessarr 
and  preventable.  There  is  land  enou^  in 
Ihe  country  for  all  of  the  pec^le — if  it  were 
only  differently  divided,  and  even  a  part  of 
that  which  is  now  lying  idle  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people  who  could  and 
would  cultivate  it.  There  is  water  enough 
in  Russia  to  defy  any  drought — if  it  were  only 
conserved  and  guided  through  channds  and 
ilitches  where  it  would  reach  the  now  dry  and 
lurched  dessiatines  of  starving  peasants. 
But  so  long  as  the  government  persists  in 
slaving  vB  this  vital  issue,  famine  will  be 
recurrent.  The  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  thb  great  question  is,  perhaps,  more 
directly  responsible  for  forcing  the  counti7 
toward  civil  war  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  measures  suggested  thus  imr  bj  the 
government  do  not  relieve  the  situatiaa 
materially.  The  only  possible  solutiMi  to 
this  agrarian  difficulty  is  to  allow  the  peasants 
ntfR«  \a,^.  and   to    leach    them    iotcnsve 
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methods  of  farming.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  lie  unused,  untitled;  the  peasants 
can  not  buy  it  for  they  have  nothing  to  buy 
with.  They  ne^■e^  will  have  anything  to 
buy  with  unlil  they  get  a  wider  opportunity 
to  earn  more  and  lo  produce  more — which 
can  only  cotne  with  more  land.  Thousands 
of  them  are  already  bound  body  and  soul 
for  years  to  come  lo  big  lanilHswners  and 
usurers  (who  are  frequently  the  village  priests). 
The  land,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  must  be  given 
to  them.  And  if  the  government  will  not 
consent  to  this  the  Duma  will  'e:(propriHte'  it 
as  the  first  Duma  set  out  to  do — and  was 
speedily  dissolved  for  the  effort!  If  there  is 
no  Duma  (as  there  will  not  be  if  Nicholas  II. 
has  his  way),  then  sooner  or  later  the  peasants 
will  have  to  lake  the  land.  And  that  may 
well  mean  the  French  Revolution,  or  worse, 

In  the  growing  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Russian  people  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  hope  for  no  relief  so  long  as  the  present 
autocratic  order  continues,  our  author  sees 
the  hope  for  the  future;  but  the  struggle  will 
necessarily  be  a  long  and  bitter  one  and  one 
in  which  the  nation  must  necessarily  suffer 
greatly.     "Where    all    standards    of    public 


and  private  nwrslity  are  -  shaken — where 
rulers  and  lawgivers  are  arch  lawbreakers — 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  living  undcr 
such  a  rigime  must  suffer.  And  alas,  for 
the  rising  generation!" 

The  bjok  is  fully  indexed  and  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  many  fine  photographs 
taken  by  the  author,  a  valuable  map  of 
Russia. 

This  is  a  work  that  will  interest  all  students 
of  present-day  conditions,  and  especially 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  free  government. 

Amy  C.  Ricb. 

From,  Gretna  Green  to  Land's  End.  By 
Katherine  Lee  Bates.  Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  S78.  Price,  W.OO  net. 
Postage  eO  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company. 

The  authob  of  this  thoroughly  delightful 
and  highly  interesting  volume  b  professor  of 
literature  in  Wellesley  College.  The  work  is 
the  result  of  personal  travels  over  one  of  the 
most  interesting  regions,  from  either  a  literaij 
or  an  historic  view-point,  that  the  world 
offers  to  the  An^o-Saxon.  Much  of  the 
land  traversed  is  picturesque  and  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  while  a  part  is  unsightly  and 
repulsive,  and  representative  of  all  that  is 
u^y,  hideous,  brutal  and  life-deadening  in 
modern  commercialism  as  it  relates  to- manu- 
facturing. Thus  the  conditions  obtalnii^, 
as  described  in  the  chapter  on  "A  Group  of 
Industrial  Counties,"  in  which  Mandiester, 
Lancaster  and  other  manufacturing  centos 
are  described,  stand  out  boldly  and  impress 
us  with  peculiar  force  when  place^  •"Aween 
the  charming  pictures  of  the  I^ke  oountij 
and  the  fascinating  description  of  the  ancient 
ruah-strewing  ceremony  annually  practiced 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Lake  r^on,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  heart  of  Elngiand,  embrac- 
ing Shakespeare's  country,  on  the  other. 

The  volume  is  no  ordinary  book  of  tiKTds. 
The  author's  profession  being  English  litera- 
ture and  her  research  in  history  b«ng  so 
thorough  as  to  familiarise  her  with  all 
important  happenings  in  the  country  tra- 
versed, the  volume  is  at  once  a  vivid  liteiaij 
and  historic  uofoldment  {wesmted  witk  the 
picturesque  and  oRenlimes  beautiful  coontij 
as  a  background.  MoreovM',  the  writs  hu 
brought  lo  her  work  that  enthusiasm  and  lore 
of  her  subject   that    makes   Ttvid    ber  pen 
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pctura.  Thu  b  no  dry-aa-dust  voluma  of 
tnvel,  no  book  in  which  the  ^otiam  of  the 
Author  ia  satisSed,  to  the  vexation  and  dis- 
gust of  the  long-auffering  reader.  Nor  ia 
there  here  any  suggestion  of  the  guide-book, 
with  ila  stereotyped  recitals  that  suggest 
the  automatic  machine  or  the  characterless 
voice  of  the  megaphone  guide.  No,  here 
are  life  and  enthusiasm  united  with  knowl- 
edge and  a  fine  discri  mi  nation.  He  who 
would  tiarel  over  this  land  made  interesting 
by  two  thousand  years  of  the  history  of  a 
great  people  and  rendered  precious  as  being 
tbe  home  of  so  many  of  our  greatest  writers 
and  thinkers, — the  home  of  Shakespeare, 
Ruakin  and  scores  of  other  literary  lights 
who  have  contributed  in  a  real  way  to  the 
intellectual  wealth  of  the  world,  and  yet  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  trip,  will  find 
this  volume  a  veritable  garden  of  delight; 
while  to  those  contemplating  visiting  England 
the  work  will  also  be  indispensable.  Tbe 
author  has  written  in  a  popular  vein,  and  the 
work  will  appeal  to  and  please  the  general 
reader. 

There  are  ten  chapters  in  the  book,  thoee 
dealing  with  the  Bonder  a\y  of  Carlisle,  the 
Lake  country  and  the  heart  of  England  being 
of  spedal  interest.  Yet  it  b  safe  to  say  that 
few  readers  will  be  content  to  paas  over  any 
of  the  S80  pagea  that  constitute  the  work.  It 
ia  beautifully  illuatrated  with  twenty-four 
full-page  half-tones  from  photographs  taken 
expressly  for  the  book  by  Kathoine  Coman, 
who  accompanied  the  author.  The  volume 
is  richly  gotten  up  and  would  make  an  ideal 
gift  for  the  holiday  season. 

The  Fire  Divine.  Poeins  by  Richard  Wataon 
Gilder.  Cloth.  Pp.  ISO.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company, 

Richard  Watsok  Gilder  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  poet's  insight.  His  imagi- 
native powers  have  not  the  same  sweep  as 
have  those  of  our  great  poet  of  democracy, 
Edwin  Markham,  nor  ia  there  the  rich  imagery 
and  wealth  of  suggestive  pictures  in  his  verse 
that  ia  found  in  the  poems  of  Joaquin  MiUer 
and  some  other  American  poets;  but  he  is  a 
true  poet  possessing,  the  rare  fpil  which  he 
himself  happily  describes  in  these  lines: 

"The  secret — be  has  learned  it 
And  only,  only  he: 
Heaven  in  his  luart  hath  burned  it; 
.  To  him  alone  't  is  free. 


And  them  from  him  who  lean 

In  wise  simplicity. 
From  thousand  suns  it  flashes. 

It  leaps  in  flower  and  flame; 
The  spnng.  from  winter's  sah< 

Cries  out  its  silent  name — 
The  secret  of  the  ages 

That,  to  the  poet  came. 
Unknown  to  all  the  sagea 

However  wise  they  be, 
Throu^  his  quick  veins  it  rag 

Andsoul  of  ecstacy; 
It  lightninAi  from  his  pages, 

la  all  hu  songs  't  is  sung: 
The  secret  of  the  ages — 

To  be  forever  young." 

In  addition  to  tbe  poet's  imagine 
— the  aeeing  eye — Mr.  Gilder  has 
heart  or  the  moral  sense,  the  sp 
cemment,  that  is  imperatively 
to-day  of  those  who  would  nobi; 
place  on  the  firing  line  of  progi 
ethical  discernment,  united  to 
imagination  and  a  finished  lite 
gives  permanent  value  to  Mr.  Gilt 

Hia  recent  volume,  The  Fire  D 
taina  many  versea  that  will  apj 
mental  and  s[Hritual  nature  of  tl 
onea.  Here  ia  a  song  for  the  ho 
"Lost  Leaders" 
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And  here  again  the  ethicftl  note,  tlwt  u  n 
strong  and  v^uable  a  chancteristic  of  Vt. 
Gilder's  work  is  vividly  illustrated: 

"Thou  who  would'at  aerre  thy  country  and  thy 
kind. 
Winning  the  praue  of  honorable  mai 
And  love  of  many  hearts, — know  the  true  pnof 
Of  faithfuhicss  lies  not  therein.    That  dwdb 
la  the  lone  cousdoiuness  of  du^  6aae, 
And  in  the  scorn  and  contumdy  <rf  aoula 
Self-soiled  with  sin :  the  neceasaiy  hate 
Of  perjured  and  ccmtaminated  spurita 
For  that  whose  mere  existence  brings  Kftotdt, 
Shame  and  despair  for  something  lost  fai«fs. 
When  thou  hast  won  the  hatred  of  the  vile 
Then  know  thou  hast  served  wdl  thy  feDow  men. 

And  here  is  another  little  ethical  mae: 


'"Pity  the  blindl'    Ves,  jrity  those 
Whom  day  and  night  inclose 
In  equal  dark;  to  whom  the  sun's  ] 
And  pitchy  nighl-time  ai«  the  same 


But  pity  most  the  blind 
Who  cannot  see 


" '  Lost  leaders ' — no,  they  are  not  lost 
IJke  shrunken  leaves  the  wUd  wind  tosL 
Them  only  shall  we  mourn  who  failed; 
When  came  the  fight— who  faltered,  quailed. 


"Raged  not  thtoiigh  blood  and  battle  grime 
These  heroes  of  our  land  and  time; 
The  foes  thev  fought,  with  dauntless  deed. 
Were  sbameTess  vice  and  maddened  greed. 


"Not  lost,  not  lost  the  noble  deail — 
By  them  our  doubting  feci  arc  tpd. 
Stars  of  our  dark,  sun  of  our  iluj. 
They  guide,  they  light  [he  clinibiiig  way. 


"And  if.  in  their  celestial  flight, 
The  mist  hath  hid  those  forms  from  sig 
Still,  down  the  stormy  path,  wc  hear 
Their  hero-voices  ringing  clear. 


"Who  for  thrir  fellows  live  and  die, 
They  the  immorlaU  are.    O  sigh 
Not  for  their  loss,  but  rather  praise 
The  God  that  gave  tbem  to  our  daya 


This  volume  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  of 
verse  that  have  appeared  in  recent  yeaia 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  !n  the  library  of 
lovers  of  poetry  instinct  with  the  ethical 
spirit. 

Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Ogiee.  By  David 
Homer  Bates.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
432.  Price,  tS.OO  net.  Postage  17  cents. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  historical  works 
connected  with  the  great  Civil  War  that  has 
appeared  during  the  past  few  years  is  David 
Homer  Bates'  interesting  volume  entitled 
Ltnco/n  m  the  TOegrapli  Office.  It  dealt 
with  the  cipher  war-service  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Lincoln.  The  author 
was  cipher-operator  and  manager  of  the  war 
department  telegraph-office  from  1861  to 
1866.  During  much  of  this  time  President 
Lincoln  came  daily,  and  frequently  several 
times  during  the  day  and  night,  to  the  office 
to  receive  the  news  from  the  seats  of  war  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  wtnk 
presents  President  Lincoln  as  he  appeared 
at  this  time  to  a  young  man  whoae  interne 
nthusiasm  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  equaled  cmly  by  his    abilify   and  put 
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faithful  service  in  one  of  the  most  responsible 
of  positions.  Mr.  Bates  and  his  assodates 
liTcd  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  encitemeot. 
Day  by  day  they  were  receiring  messages  of 
the  gravest  import.  Sometimes  they  were 
enthuaed  and  uplifted  by  the  news.  Often 
the  reports  produced  indescribable  depression. 
How  well  the  author  understood  the  effect  of 
these  dispatches  on  the  great  patriot  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nation  and  who  carried 
as  only  a  man  of  heart  could  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  an  afflicted  people,  is  admirably 
shown  in  this  volume,  so  rich  in  intimate 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the  martyred 
President. 

Seldom  has  a  volume  appeared  that  is  at 
once  so  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
while  being  strictly  authentic  as  a  historical 
work.  Mr  .Bates'  associates  in  the  cipher- 
■errice  have  testified  to  its  accuracy,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  in  writing  to  the  author  of 
the  work  observes  of  its  contents  that:  "They 
bring  back  very  vividly  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  days  of  my  life,  and  the  reminis- 
cences of  my  father  make  him  seem  to  be 
•lire  again." 

Ande  from  the  interest  of  the  volume  and 


its  historical  worth,  it  possesses  a  real  valufr 
for  the  patriotic  citizen,  especially  for  tkfr 
young,  because  it  centers  the  imagination  on 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  conunanding 
upholders  of  free  institutions,  of  justice  and 
human  rights  that  the  Republic  has  produced. 
Like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Onctdn 
stood  for  the  fundamentals  of  free  government; 
for  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the'people 
and  for  the  people."  He  loved  his  fellowmen. 
He  was  broad- visioned,  just  and  loving  in 
nature;  a  patriot  of  the  highest  type;  a 
statesman  after  the  manner  of  Jefferson. 
The  dominating  spirit  of  these  two  men,  and 
their  faith  in  freedom  and  in  the  people,  no 
less  than  their  deep  insight  and  broad,  states- 
manlike vision,  bind  them  together  in  the 
miods  of  students  of  history.  Anything 
that  centers  the  popular  imagination  on  the 
lives,  character  and  thought  of  these  men  is 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  free  institutions  at  the 
piosent  time.  This  work,  therefore,  possesses 
a  htree-fold  interest:  as  a  narrative''of  thrill- 


gaud  momentous  facts  it  appeals  to  the 
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imagination  in  an  absorbing  manner;  as  a 
contribution  to  history  it  is  of  real  worth; 
while  its  intimate  pictures  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  give  it  special  value,  and  the  moral 
idealism  that  made  the  martyred  President 
one  with  the  noblest  patriots  and  statesmen 
of  the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic  adds 
inestimably  to  its  genuine  worth. 

fu  OreaUal  Fact  in  Modem  Hitiory.    By 
Whitelaw      Reid.        With      photogravure 
frontispiece  of  Mr.  Reid.     Cloth.    Pp.  40. 
Price,  75  cents  net.     New  York:    T.   Y. 
Crowell  &  Company, 
_   The  address  which  makes  up  this  volume, 
was,  the  publisher  tells  us,  "prepared  at  the 
invitation  of  Cambridge  University  by   the 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
delivered  in  the  Senate  House  as  the  opening 
address    in    the   course   on    the    Eighteenth 
Centurj-   for   the   summer   meeting   of   1906. 
The  University  authorities  named  the  sub- 
ject.   The  Ambassador  said  at  the  time  he 
sh«uld  never  have  chosen  it  for  that  audience, 
but  when  it  was  chosen  for  him  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  run  awny  from  it." 

Mr.   Reid   r^^rds   "the  greatest  fact  of 
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modem  history"  as  the  rise  of  onr  nsticm 
from  a  group  of  struggling  ctdomea  to  the 
position  of  a  great  worid^xtwer,  and  be 
states  very  clearly  and  ftankly  the  tcKaoiM 
which  led  to  the  loss  by  the  Mother  Countiy 
of  her  American  possessions.  He  reviews 
briefly  but  luminously  the  conditions  whid 
prevailed  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  strong  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  sovereign  which  existed 
in  all  the  colonies;  the  way  in  which  the 
colonists,  though  rendered  sturdy  and  edf- 
rcliant  by  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  thty 
had  long  endured  in  founding  a  home  in  the 
New  World,  yet  looked  to  Eng^uid  fte 
guidance  and  never  dreamed  of  a  pojiticel 
existence  apart  from  the  Mother  Country. 
He  then  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  in  En^nd  which  led  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  policy  of  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion which  ultimately  was  to  lead  to  the  ruptiim 
between  the  child  and  the  parent.  Frooi 
this  rupture  resulted  the  successful  estaV 
lishment  in  the  New  World  of  a  rqireeentatire 
government, — a  success  made  possible  because 
of  the  sturdy,  earnest,  moral  and  inteUigcnt 
character  of  the  colonists,  and  because  in  tbor 
struggle  with  a  wild  and  unsettled  countiy 
the  inefficient  had  been  weeded  out,  leavii^ 
them  a  picked  class,  with  boundless  oppor- 
tunities opening  on  every  hand. 

Aht  C.  Rich. 

The  Bible  tu  Good  Rfodin^.  By  Albert  J. 
Beveridge.  Cloth.  I^.  M.  Price,  SO 
cents.  Philadelphia:  Heniy  Altemus  Com- 
pany. 

This  little  work  by  United  Sutes  Senator 
Beveridge  is  richly  worth  the  reading  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  good  in  calling  theattentioo 
of  the  general  public  to  the  Bible  as  a  vast 
library  containing  good  reading,  in  histotj, 
adventure,  tales  of  action  and  of  love,  poetry, 
moral  precepts,  and,  indeed,  almost  ertty 
department  of  literature.  True,  schoUn 
and  all  students  of  our  Bible  rect^piize  that 
even  when  considered  simply  as  literatuie,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  mines  of  wealth 
to  he  found  in  the  world.  But  the  formal 
manner  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  read  and 
treated  has  dulled  to  a  great  extent  the 
interest  of  tfie  people  in  the  work,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  how  many  persons  who 
are  devout  church  members  and  who  con- 
sider themselves  wdl   read,  are  am 
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ignorant  as  to  the  contents  of  much  of  the 
noblest  thought  in  the  Bible. 

The  chaptera  of  Mr.  Bereridge's  work 
summarizing  some  features  of  the  Bible  are 
interesting,  though  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
author  has  passed  over  many  of  the  finest 
and  most  profoundly  interesting  and  su^^tive 
parts  of  the  great  work,  to  dwell  in  many 
iostances  on  parts  that  are  of  inferior  ralue 
in  general  interest,  in  literary  worth  and  in 
beauty  of  expression. 

We  r^ret  that  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader  is  not  called  to  some  of  those  sublime 
poetical  passages  that  are  oa  profound  in 
their  spiritual  reach  as  they  are  rich  in  imagi- 
nation. Then,  too,  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible  improves 
as  one  advances  into  the  New  Testament, 
while  as  literature  and  as  beautiful  life 
narratives,  surely  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
are  equal  to  the  descriptive  parts  of  th«  Old 
Testament,  for  normal  minds-  So  we  regret 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  centered  so 
lai^y  on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
descriptions,  reflect  a  civiliation  far  from 
what  civilization  should  be,  and  are  therefore 
wanting  in  the  upward  moral  stimulus  that 
literature  carries  when  instinct  with  high 
ethics.  In  the  Old  Testament  deception, 
chicanery,  intrigue,  war,  slaughter  and  the 
primal  passions  are  frequently  so  in  evidence 
in  the  narrative  portions  as  to  be  dominant, 
just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  ideal  of  a  universal 
Father  and  a  common  brotherhood,  moring 
toward  a  realm  dominated  by  justice,  freedom 
and  fratemify  and  companioned  by  peace  and 
good  will,  is  the  key-note  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere. TliCTefore  we  r^ret  that  the  author 
has  failed  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers 
in  a  more  extended  manner  to  the  wonderful 
and  inspiring  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  literary  wealth  and  lofty  ethics  of 
the  New. 

Favunu  PainUn  of  America.  By  J.  Walker 
McSpodden.  With  38  full-page  illustra- 
tions. Pp.376.  Price, k2.S0 net.  Postage, 
80  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company. 

Among  the  really  beautiful  books  partic- 
ularly appropriate  for  holiday  ^fts  which 
this    seaso      offers      Mr.    McSpadden      new 


volume,  FaTKOia  Paintert  of  America,  calls 
for  special  notice.  It  is  distinctly  popidar  in 
character.  The  great  American  painters  are 
not  discussed  in  a  stiff,  formal  or  convention- 
ally proper  manner;  nor  is  the  work  a  history 
of  American  painting  and  its  masters  given 
from  a  critical  or  technical  view-point.  It 
is  rather  an  interesting  series  of  personal 
sketches  rich  in  human  interest  and  abound- 
ing in  entertaining  anecdotes,  tracing  the 
lives,  the  struggles  and  the  victories  of  the 
men  who  have  become  world-famous  by 
being  the  makers  of  American  art.  These 
life  stories  are  charmingly  written  and  have 
a  special  value  for  young  people  or  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  American 
art,  as  they  will  naturally  create  an  interest 
in  the  men  and  their  work  which  will  lead  to 
a  more  exhaustive  study  of  a  phase  of  life  in 
the  New  World  that  has  heretofore  received 
far  too  little  attention.  The  painters  whose 
works  are  considered  are  Benjamin  West, 
"The  Painter  of  Destiny";  John  Singleton 
Copley,  "The  Painter  of  the  Eariy  Gen- 
tility"; Gilbert  Stuart,  "The  Painter  of 
Presidents",    George  Inness,  "The  Painter 
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oi  Nature's  Moods";  Elihu  Vedder,  "The 
Painter  of  the  Mystic";  Winslow  Homer, 
"The  Painter  of  Seclusion";  John  La  Farge. 
"The  Painter  of  Experiment";  James  A. 
McNeill  Whistler,  "The  Painter  of  Protest"; 
J<din  Singer  Sargent,  "The  Painter  of  Por- 
traits"; Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  "The  Painter 
of  the  Past";  and  William  Merritt  Chase, 
"The  Painter  of  Precept." 

The  volume  is  beautiful!}'  illustrated  with 
thirty-eight  full-page  pictures.  It  is  richly 
bouDd  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold. 

Jegerw'  Nature  Bookt.  Life  of  the  Fielde, 
Tht  Open  Air,  and  Nature  Near  lAmdon. 
By  Richard  JeiTeries.  With  Introduction 
by  Thomas  Coke  Walkins.  Cloth.  The 
set  of  three  volumes,  in  box,  $«,*5.  75 
cents  each.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company, 

Wb  are  of  those  who  hail  with  delight  all 
weil-wrilten  nature  books  from  the  pen  of 
those  \  So  without  lust  for  blood  or  thirst  for 
slaughtt  ^  forth  into  field  and  forest  to 
learn  the  intimate  truths,  the  wonders  and 
the  lessons  relating  to  the  multitudinous  life 
about  us,— lessons  and  truths  not  taught  in 
schools.  These  students  of  nature  are  the 
aerrants  of  God,  the  interpreters  of  one  of  the 
^reat  books  in  which  the  Father  ha^'Viitten 


of  the  wonders  of  His  creation.  We  haw 
recently  noticed  more  than  oue  of  duM 
excellent  works,  <^ef  among  whidi  ^ 
perhaps  the  little  classics  of  our  7" 
and  now  we  wish  to  call  our  readers'  t 
to  three  volumes,  uniform  with  the  1 
books,  dealing  with  country  life  in  I 
by  a  nature  lover  almost  as  obeerr 
philosophical,  and  far  more  poetical,  tti* 
Thoreau.  ^ 

Richard  Jefferies  waa  to  En^and  iHik 
our  New  England  devotee  of  nature  ma  to 
America.  But  the  England  of  his  daj  dU 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  hia  message  or 
the  simple  beauty  of  his  writings.  He  YmA 
and  died  in  comparative  poverty,  but  aAs 
his  death,  as  is  so  often  the  casr,  the  worid 
awoke  to  the  worth  of  his  work  and  the  chaim 
of  style  with  which  he  presented  in  almost 
bewildering  confusion  a  wealth  of  scenes  fnan 
nature's  picture-books,  truths  from  her  store- 
house of  knowledge,  and  observations  thai 
only  a  mind  like  Jefferies'  would  take  notice 
of.  Something  of  the  charm  of  this  author's 
style  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
brief  passage  from  his  "Pageant  of  Summer": 

"A!a  the  wind,  wandering  over  the  sea, 
takes  from  each  wave  an  invisible  portion, 
and  brings  to  those  on  shore  the  etheital 
essence  of  ocean,  so  the  air,  lingering  among 
the  woods  and  hedges — green  waves  and 
billows — become  full  of  fine  atoms  of  summer. 
Swept  horn  notched  hawthorn  leaves,  broad- 
topped  oak  leaves,  narrow  ash  sprays  and 
oval  vrillows;  from  vast  elm-cliffs  and  sharp- 
taloned  brambles  under;  brushed  from  the 
waving  grasses  and  stiffening  com — the  dust 
of  the  sunshine  was  home  along  and  breathed. 
Steeped  in  flower  and  pollen  [•>  Ihe  musiic  of 
bees  and  birds,  the  stream  of  the  atmosphere 
became  a  living  thing.  It  was  life  to  breathe 
it,  for  the  air  itself  was  life.  The  strength  of 
the  earth  went  up  through  the  leaves  into  the 
wind.  Fed  thus  on  the  food  of  the  Immortals, 
the  heart  opened  to  the  width  and  depth  cS 
the  summer— to  the  broad  horison  afar, 
down  to  the  minutest  creature  in  the  grass, 
up  to  the  highest  swallow." 

The  present  set  of  books,  three  in  number, 
entitled  Life  oj  the  Fidde,  The  Open  Air,  and 
Natvre  Near  London,  are  approprialdy 
introduced  by  Thomas  Coke  Watkdna,  and 
each  volume  carries  a  findy-printed  frontis- 
piece. The  books  are  attractivdj  gotten  up 
and  will  delight  lovers  of  nature  who  eajixj  s 
simple,  direct  and  finished  literaty  style. 
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Afield  Wilk  the  Secuoni.     By  James  Buck- 
ham.  Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.  180.    Price, 
$1.85  net.     Potage,  lOcenla.     New    York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  inrig* 
orating  nature  book,  not  so   rich  in  poetic 
concepts    as    the    writings    of    some    recent 
authors,  nor  so  rich  in  philosophy  as  are  the 
observations  of  others,  and  yet  possessing  a 
charm  all  its  own,  born  of  its  transparent 
truth  and  sincerity  united  with  love  for  the 
subject  discussed.     The  author  takes  us  into 
nature's  great  busy,  teeming  workshop  and 
shows  us  her  miracles  under  varying  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,    points  out  things 
we  little  dreamed  of  relating  to  sentient  life 
and  the  plant  world.     It  is  B  good  book  and 
worthy  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  those  who 
enjoy  this  kind  of  literature. 

Rheingold.     Wagner's    Music-Drama    retold 

in  English  verse  by  Oliver  Huckei.     Cloth. 

Pp.  120.    Price,  75  cents  net.     New  York: 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

We  HAVE  already  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr.  Huckei  a  T'annA^ufcr. 
The    pfcaent    vcdume    will    be    r^rded    u 


indispensable  by  lovers  of  the  musicdiamas 
of  Richard  Wagner.  It  opens  with  a  brief 
but  luminous  criticbm  and  description  of  the 
story  of  the  Rheingold.  Then  comes  the 
magnificent  rendition  of  the  great  poem.  It 
is  a  free  translation.  The  author  has  striven 
to  present  as  perfectly  as  possible  in  rhythmic 
form  the  ideas  and  mental  pictures  as  well  as 
the  words  of  Wagner.  Lake  his  Parnfal, 
jMhetigrin  and  Tamthduaer,  the  work  is  a 
finished  poetical  rendition  which  gives  the 
linesof  Wagner's  master  works  in  a  manna 
most  satisfactory  and  creditable  lo  English 
literature.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  carries  two  fine  illustrations. 

The  Qiieel  of  the  Colonial.  By  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  423.  Price,  ««.40  net.  Postage,  1« 
cents.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  charm- 
ing volume  which  will  interest  not  only  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  collection  of  old-time 
furniture,  brass  and  china,  but  also  those 
who  have  not  yet  fallen  tmder  the  spell  of  the 
antique.  The  authors  spe&k  from  p^ac^:cal 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
de^  I  Starting  modestly  with  a  Shaker  chair, 
a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  a  kettle,  they  set 
out  in  search  of  the  antique  furnishings  of 
early    Colonial    days.    The    story    of    their 
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adventures  and  what  they  fouad  in  their 
journeyings  through  the  ronntty  ia  told  in  a 
moat  fascinating  manner.  Much  valuable 
mformation  in  regard  to  Colonial  furniture 
and  household  furnishings  in  general  is  given, 
together  with  many  hclpfiil  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  collector,  while 
the  scores  of  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
value  and  attract ivencsi  of  the  work. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 

Tlu  IdyUa  and  the  Agei.     By  John  F.  Genung. 

Cloth.     Pp.  80.     Price,  15  cents  net.     New 

York:   T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

Thu    deeply    thoughtful    SLppTedation    o^ 

Tamjaonn  IdyUa  o/  1^  King  is  one  ol  t-V 


nwct  interesting  and 
valuable  literary  cod- 
tributions  of  the  aea- 
son.  The  author  hu 
treated  Ms  subject  with 
a  master's  power  and 
the  insight  of  a  poet'i 
vision  that  is  ao  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  true  worth 
of  any .  great  poetic 
creation.  This  little 
work  containa  a  com- 
parative study  of  the 
poetry  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson  that  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  its 
way  that  we  have  seen 
and  is  richly  worth  a 
careful  reading,  as  in- 
deed is  the  entire  vol- 
ume. We  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  thi* 
work  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry  and  especially  to 
those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  the  great 
English  poet  laureate  of 
the  nineteenth  centniy. 

The  Harriaon  Filter 
Book.  A  collection  of 
drawings  in  cdioi  and 
black  and  white,  by 
Harrison  Fisher.  With 
introductions  byJama 
B.  Carringtoo.  Price, 
$3.00  net.  NewYoA: 
Charles     Scribner'i 


Thib  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
the  holiday  season,  containing  as  it  does  the 
best  of  Mr.  Fisher's  work  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  book- 
miiker's  art.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  in 
colors,  others  are  in  black  and  white,  hot 
each  b  an  artistic  gem.  Howard  Chandkr 
Christy  and  Harrison  Fisher  have  in  lata 
yean  become  preeminent  as  popular  American 
illustrators,  and  the  present  volume,  con- 
taining the  cream  of  Mr.  Fisher's  wwk  wiD 
be  highly  prized  by  his  numerous  admirtts, 
It  is  an  ideal  gift  volume  for  a  Eriend  with 
artistic  tastes 
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Dhutnted.  Cloth.  Pp.  40S.  Price.  91.20 
net.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wognalls  Com- 
pany. 

This  work  was  published  some  time  aince 
and  proved  extremely  popular.  The  steady 
demand  for  the  work  has  led  the  author  to  a 
careful  reriaion  and  amplificetioo  of  the 
original  work.  She  has  also  added  some 
recent  interviews  and  several  admirable 
portraits  have  also  been  introduced.  The 
book  cDDsbts  of  interviews  and  life  studies  of 
many  of  the  grratest  living  opera  singers, 
followed  by  critical  studies  of  Uie  operas  in 
which  they  are  preeminent,  the  whole  forming 
a  pleasing  work  very  full  of  information  which 
all  persona  desiring  to  be  in  touch  with  present- 
day  life  should  possess. 

Among  the  opera  singers  spedaUy  con- 
sidered are  Calv^,  Nordics,  Lehmann,  Sem- 
brich  and  Melba.  The  outline  of  the  operas, 
with  observations  touching  the  great  inter- 
pretations, are  as  a  rule  very  ercellent  and 
instructive.  Among  these  are  "Semiramide," 
"Faust,"  "Carmen,"  "Hamlet,"  "Lohen- 
grin," "The  Huguenots,"  "The  Flying 
DutchmaD,"  and  "Orpheus  and  Eiiiydice." 

A  Tuscan  Childhood.  By  lis!  Cipriani. 
Cloth.  Pp.  269.  Price,  »1.M  net.  Post 
■ge,  1«  rents.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

Onk  of  the  most  charming  books  of  per- 
sonal reminiscencea  of  childhood  days  that 
we  have  read  in  years  is  the  story  told  in  A 
Tuscan  Childhood,  by  Lisi  Cripianl.  The 
author's  style  is  direct,  simple  and  pleasing, 
though  one's  credulity  is  somewhat  taxed  at 
times,  when  she  recounts  the  precocious 
sayings  and  doings  of  herself  and  other  little 
members  of  the  family.  The  work  gives  a 
delightful  picture  of  Italian  life  in  an  aris- 
tocratic and  rather  secluded  family.  It  ia 
rich  in  pleasing  incidents  and  Mmetimes 
there  are  humorous  aspects  that  add  decidedly 
to  the  reader's  interest.  Here  is  one  example. 
The  author  is  writing  of  her  little  brother 
Ritchie. 

"His  chief  fault  was  that  he  would  inter- 
rupt any  one  whenever  he  had  something 
to  say.  My  mother  repeatedly  told  him: 
'Ritchie,  you  must  never  interrupt  me  when 
I  am  talking.  Wait  till  I  have  finished,  and 
then  say:  "At  your  convenience,  mama,  I 
hkTe  something  to  tdl  you."  Tak«  time: 
lean  to  be  ptdhel 


"One  day  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
my  mother  had  taken  Ritchie  and  me  to  llie 
Baths  at  L^hom.  The  Baths  are  built  in 
piers  and  rotundas  into  the  sea  (we  have  no 
tide  at  Leghorn),  and  these  piers  are  con- 
nected by  bridges.  Before  the  autumn 
storms  begin  the  boards  are  taken  away,  so 
that  only  two  long  wooden  beams  and  the 
railings  remain.  There  was  absolutely  no 
danger  in  walking  across  these  bridges  on 
the  beams,  as  we  could  have  all  necessary 
support  from  the  railings,  and  it  was  great 
fun  for  us  to  do  so. 

"Now,  I  had  crossed  one  of  these  bridges 
quite  a  distance  from  where  my  mother  and 
some  friends  were  s'itting  in  a  group.  I  had 
walked  around  the  rotunda,  and  had  stood 
some  time  watching  a  man  as  he  fished. 
But  finally  1  grew  tired  of  watching,  and  just 
as  I  had  left  him,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
bridge  on  the  beam,  he  called  to  me,  because 
he  had  caught  a  fish.  T  waited  till  the  fish 
was  safely  landed,  and  then  started  to  cross 
the  bridge.  But  so  interested  was  I  in  the 
man's  success,  that  I  forgot  that  the  boards 
had  beoi  taken  away,  and  walking  on  as 
usual,  fell  into  the  sea  with  a  splash. 

"Ritchie,  who  was  standing  by  me,  instead 
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of  taldng  the  slightest  coDcem  as  to  what  ingl}',  for  she  appreciated  that  he  had  I 

would   happen   to   me,   rapidly   crossed  the  learned  to  be  so  polite. 

bridge  and  ran  to  ray  mother.    Taking  off  "'Mama,   at  your  convenience,    LJai 

his  cap,  the  little  fellow  stood  politely  beside  fallen  into  the  water.' 


CoprTlghl,  1907,  b]P  D.  Appleton&Co.. 


fa«  for  some  time,  waiting  till  she  had  finished        "'Whatj'  said   my   mother,  jumping  m 
a  lather  long  story  she  was  just  telling.    Then     'Has  any  one  pulled  her  out?' 
be  said:  "Then  Ritchie  calmly  and  pcditelj    wd 

"'Mama,   at  your   convenience,   I  have     'I  do  n't  know,  but  I  did  oot  interrupt  yoor 

aoaieUuBg  to  tell  you.'  Anwj— mA  Ant  at '  -■•» 

"'What  is  it?'  asked  mj  mother  a^pioi-         Na    ' 
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the  author  containa  the  following  facts: 
Lin  Cipriani  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Tuscany  and  belongs  to  a  Florentine  patri- 
cian fttmilj.  Her  father.  General  Giuseppe 
Cipriani,  and  her  unde.  Count  Leonetto 
Cipriani,  both  did  much  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italj.  Mrs.  Browning  refers  to  them 
for  this  in  the  Summing  Up  of  Italy, 

The  family  suffered  financial  reverses  and 
at  nineteen  Miss  Cipriani  came  to  this  country 
where,  through  ^ends,  she  immediately 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  modem 
languages  in  a  preparatory  school.  She 
taught  for  three  years  at  the  Girb'  Qassical 
School  in  Indianapolis,  going  from  there, 
as  a  student,  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
where,  in  less  than  two  years,  she  received 
with  honors,  the  three  degrees  the  university 
confers.  Immediately  after  having  received 
the  doctor's  degree  she  was  put  on  die  faculty 
and  taught  principally  Comparative  Literature. 


The  Romance  of  an  Old-FaetUoned  Oentleman. 
By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Qoth.  lUus- 
trated  in  colors.  Pp.  211.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  new  novel  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is 
without  exception  the  most  beautiful  and 
altogether  satisfying  American  romance  we 
have  read  in  months.  Considered  as  litera- 
ture it  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  As  a  romance 
it  will  fascinate  all  beauty-loving  and  normal 
imaginations  from  the  charming  opening 
lines,  where  the  ^ory  of  blossom-garlanded 
spring  in  Maryland  is  vividly  pictoed  and 
made  the  background  for  an  exquisite  old- 
time  Southern  home  and  its  fine  inmates,  to 
the  radiant  closing  pages.  And  in  spite  of 
the  minor  chord  that  sounds  throughout 
almost  the  entire  work,  plaintive  and  nd  as 
the  murmur  of  summer's  dying  breese  sing- 
ing the  requiem  of  her  flowers,  it  is  at  all 
times  compelling  in  its  power  over  the  imagi- 
nation, and  it  is  soul-satisfying,  as  it  appeals 
to  all  that  is  finest,  truest  and  most  genuine 
in  our  natures.  Morally  speaking,  it  is  pure 
gold.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overestimate  its  ethical  quality  and  atmos- 
phere, redolent  at  once  of  Uie  high,  fine 
honor  that  marked  the  best  society  of  the 
elder  days  in  our  Republic,  and  prophetic 
of  the  new  ethical  order  that  even  now  is 
becoming  apparent  as  a  reaction  from  the 
materialism  of  the  market, — ^the  idealless 
commercialism  that  has  intoxicated  the  nation 
daring  recent  decades. 


To  the  student  of  American  Ufe  no 
more  apparent  than  that  the  rise  of  the 
spirit  of  conunercialism  to  a  dominant  (riaoe 
in  our  business  life  has  been  marked  not 
only  by  the  blighting  and  destroying  of  the 
old  standards  of  business  integrity,  but  also 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  rapid  giving  way  of 
high  idealism  in  social  life.  The  epidemic 
of  divorce  in  high  or  fashionable  metropolitan 
life,  against  which  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  always  imagine  that  if  you  place 
a  plaster  on  an  eating  sore  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  visible  to  the  casual  observer  you  have 
cuied  the  evil,  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
denunciation,  is  but  one  of  the  least  sinister 
and  ominous  symptoms  of  spiritual  decadence 
that  has  complemented  the  moral  criminality 
of  the  high  financiers  of  Wall  street.  Divorce 
may  or  may  not  be  an  evil.  There  are  many 
times  when  in  our  opinion  the  highest  interests 
of  morality  and  those  of  the  individual  and 
the  State  are  conserved  by  the  granting  of 
divorces,  as  when  love  between  two  persons 
is  dead  and  the  children  bom  could  no  longer 
be  the  fruit  of  love,  or  when  one  of  the  parties 
is  addicted  to  drink,  se  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  children  bom  as  a  result  of  the 
marriage  would  be  cursed  ere  they  saw  the 
light  of  day  and  prove  a  curse  to  society  in 
general.  But  the  loose  views  held  by  many 
as  to  the  marriage  tie,  the  want  of  any  true 
regard  for  the  sacred  character  of  this  most 
holy  relation  which  marks  in  so  appalling  a 
degree  the  high  society  of  our  metropolis  just 
as  the  lack  of  business  integrity  marks  high 
finance,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
ominous  symptoms  of  a  social  decay  which 
if  not  checked  and  overbalanced  by  a  moral 
awakening,  must  ere  long  sound  the  doom  of 
national  greatness. 

Now  in  opposition  to  ihis  moral  decadence 
which  is  so  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  ethical 
obtuseness  of  our  Wall-street  financiers  in 
their  business  dealings,  we  have  the  splendid 
moral  idealism  that  dominates  the  clukracter 
of  the  central  figure  and  is  the  key-note  of 
the  volume, — a  moral  idealism  that  is  as 
spiritually  invigorating  and  helpfully  sug- 
gestive as  is  the  pure  air  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains invigorating  and  health-giving  to  the 
tired,  exhausted  and  physically  enervated 
invalid  who  seeks  relief  from  the  death- 
dealing,  feverish  excitement  and  worry  of  the 
great  centers. 

The  story  opens  in  Maryland  in  spring. 
The  peach,  cherry  and  plimi-tM«k  ^sA.'^^^^^aie^ 
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aflame  with  the  blossoming  azaleas.  The 
air  is  laden  with  delicious  perfume.  The 
tale  opens  at  the  palatial  Southern  countiyhome 
of  Judge  Colton,  an  old-time  gentleman  of  the 
South  who  has  long  since  pai»ed  the  meridian 
ilne  of  life.  His  second  wife,  a  young  woman 
half  his  age,  and  her  little  son  Phil,  a  lad  of 
five  years,  welcome  Gregg,  the  famous 
Sorthem  painter  who  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  a  picture  of  the  yoimg  wife,  who  is 
one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Maryland  and 
a  young  woman  as  fine,  genuine  and  trans- 
parently sincere  as  she  is  beautiful.  Judge 
Colton  welcomes  the  painter  as  a  friend  and 
son  might  be  wdcomed  and  leaves  I)im  to 
paint  the  picture  of  the  wife  while  he  journeys 
forth  to  attend  circuit  court  for  a  period  of 
a  month. 

The  painting  of  this  picture  occupies  a 
nK>nth  of  such  delight  to  the  artist  and  the 
young  wife  as  neither  have  before  known. 
Yet  &ere  is  no  guile  in  their  happy  camara- 
derie. As  loving  brother  and  sister,  they  joy 
in  each  other's  society,  and  being  high- 
minded,  neither  allows  even  a  momentary 
illicit  thought  to  sully  the  soul.  The  Judge 
returns.  His  suspicions  are  aroused. 
Unworthy  thoughts  crowd  upon  his  mind, 
and  ungracious  words  fly  from  his  lips, 
which,  Uiough  he  later  apologizes  for  them, 
cut  into  the  heart  of  the  painter  and  stim  the 
young  wife.  Her  humiliation  and  bitter 
resentment  mingle  with  her  consciousness  of 
having  been  cruelly  wronged.  In  her  bitter- 
ness of  soul  she  suddenly  sees  the  truth, — 
that  she  has  unconsciously  learned  to  love 
the  handsome  young  painter. 

After  retiring  to  his  room,  Gregg  repairs 
to  the  attic  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  portrait. 
The  moon  is  shining  through  the  window. 
The  warm  lights  have  left  the  picture  and  the 
face  is  sad  and  appealing.  Suddenly  the 
wife  enters  and  pours  out  her  soul  to  the 
young  man.  She  entrusts  her  future  to  him, 
and  the  confidence  she  reposes  in  him  awakens 
and  strengthens  a  nobility  that  had  begun  to 
waver  b^ore  the  temptation.  Gregg  tells 
the  wife  that  he  must  have  a  night  to  consider 
all  that  she  has  said.  Before  morning  he 
leaves  the  heme  and  journeys  northward. 

The  next  ten  years  are  spent  in  Europe 
where  he  achieves  great  fame  and  during 
which  time  he  throws  lus  whole  life  energy 
into  his  work.  Very  beautiful  is  the  char- 
acter of  this  hero  of  the  work  who  cherishes 
the  ideal  o{  the  beautiful  woman  and  ia  tcue 


to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  At  length  he 
hears  that  Judge  Colton  is  dead.  Then  he 
determines  to  return  to  Maryland  and  find 
this  wonderful  woman  who  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  his  life.  Returning,  however,  he 
finds  that  a  short  time  before  she  too  hai  died 
and  the  old  home  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Fifteen  years  are  subsequently  spent  in 
New  York.  During  all  this  time  Gregg  is 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  beautifnl 
woman  whose  picture  he  painted  during  the 
brightest  moments  of  his  life.  By  chance 
the  picture  comes  again  into  his  hands,  and 
here  it  is  seen  by  one  of  the  artist's  callcn,  a 
young  man  who  is  none  other  than  Philip, 
the  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ccdton,  who 
twenty-five  yearn  before,  as  a  bri^t-eyed 
little  boy,  had  played  beside  the  mother^s 
feet  day  by  day  wlule  the  artist  painted  the 
portrait.  A  strong  friendship  springs  up 
between  the  artist  and  the  jrouth.  The 
latter  is  now  the  head  of  a  large  brokerage 
establishment  in  Wall  street. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  the  second  romance  in  the 
book, — ^the  romance  of  Philip  Colton  and 
Madeleine  Eggleston;  a  beautiful  lofve  story 
in  which  the  baleful  infiuence  of  Wall-«treet 
high  finance  is  vividly  shown.  At  the  critical 
moment,  however,  when  the  jovmg  man  laces 
the  forks  in  the  road,  he  Js  saved  from  the 
stain  of  dishonor  and  dishonesty  by  the  high 
idealism  of  the  artist  and  the  magic  of  ^ 
memory  of  his  dead  mother.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  some  of  the  finest  lines  and  noblest 
thoughts  that  have  graced  the  pages  of 
recent  romances.  Darkness  and  i^yparent 
defeat  follow  young  Colton*s  determination 
to  be  true  to  his  higher  self,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  under  present  business  conditions.  The 
gloom,  however,  does  not  settle  over  his  life 
nor  is  there  the  long  night-time  before  him 
as  was  the  case  with  his  friend. 

This  is  a  novel  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend.  It  is  a  noble  book,  as  pure  and 
uplifting  as  it  is  beautiful  and  strong  in  human 
interest.  It  is  one  of  the  novds  that  readeis 
of  Thb  Arena  should  place  in  their  libraries. 


Magda^  Queen  of  Sfuha.  Translated  from 
the  original  Ghese,  the  dead  language  of 
Ethiopia,  by  Hugues  Le  Boux  and  into 
English  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  Illus- 
trated. Qoth.  Pp.196.  Price,  $1JMI  net 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  is  far  more  than  the  litenay  cmiositj 
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of  the  seascm.  It  is  a  tranalatioii  horn  the 
anctent  Ghese,  the  dead  language  of  Ethiopia, 
of  one  of  the  great  sacred  works  of  the  Abjs- 
sinians, — a  work  whose  authorship  is  lost  in 
the  dim  and  all  but  forgotten  past;  an  early 
creation  like  the  poems  of  Homer.  In  it  the 
author  has  woven  into  a  quaint,  beautiful, 
and  at  times  highly  poetic  narratiye  the 
legend  which  the  Ethiopians  beUeved  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  priest 
to  priest,  from  the  days  when  the  Queen 
Magda  of  Sheba  left  her  Ethiopian  home  and 
joum^red  to  Jerusalem  to  learn  of  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

The  manuscript  has  been  carefully  treas- 
ured from  generation  to  generation  by  the 
royal  heads  of  the  Abyssinian  dynasty;  but 
in  spite  of  all  their  care  it  has  been  lost  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  notably  when  the 
English  defeated  the  Abyssinians  and  plun- 
dered the  king's  house  of  its  literary  wealth. 
This  work  at  that  time  was  found  under  the 
head  of  the  monarch,  who  had  oonmiitted 
suicide.  It  was  taken  to  the  British  Museum, 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  English  could 
not  hope  for  friendship  with  Abyssinia  with- 
out the  return  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  was 
sent  back  to  the  King.  Again  it  disappeared, 
but  this  time  was  abstracted  by  some  members 
of  the  priesthood,  who  feared  that  it  might  be 
again  lost  It  was  finally  rescued  and 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Hugues  Le 
Boux. 

Hie  work  is  written  in  a  naive,  simple  and 
interesting  stjde,  but  considering  its  antiquity 
and  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  a  people  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  inno- 
cent of  learning,  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  The  story  d<»ls  with  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon.  She  is 
represented  as  remaining  several  months  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  honored  guest  of  the  great 
King,  during  which  time  he  instructed  her 
in  statecraft  and  converted  her  from  sun 
worship  to  a  belief  in  Israel's  Grod.  Inci- 
dentally the  King  made  love  to  the  Queen, 
who  however  dung  to  the  higher  morality 
that  marked  the  sun-worshiping  Ethiopians, 
and  it  was  only  by  unworthy  deception  Imd 
craft  that  Solomon  was  able  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  Queen  and  accomplish  his 
purpose.  The  son  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  grew  to  manhood  the  image  of  Solo- 
mon's father  David.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  visited  Jerusalem,  where  the  King, 
after  vainly  trying  to  induce  him  to  remain 


in  Judea  as  heir  apparent,  crowned  him  King 
of  Ethiopia  and  sent  him  forfli  accompanied 
by  the  heads  of  the  chief  familiei  of  Judea  to 
be  his  companions  and  to  heljp  build  up  a 
new  Israel  in  Ethiopia.  Tlieyonng  David,  as 
Solomon  had  christened  his  son,  established 
a  great  dynasty,  from  which  the  present 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia  bdieves  himself  to  be 
descended. 


Auni  Jane  of  Kentucky.  By  Elisa  Calvert 
HaU.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  284.  Price, 
$1.50.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

A  NEW  edition  of  thia  fine  and  natural 
story  has  just  appeared  and  will  bring  pleasure 
to  many  readers  who  have  not  before  become 
acquainted  with  A\mt  Jane  of  Kentucky. 
Like  the  late  W.  H.  H.  Murray's  Jehn 
NofdmCe  Chnitmae^  this  beautiful  picture' of 
the  single  life  wiH  live  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
reader.  It  deals  with  an  elde^  Kentudj 
woman  living  in  the  rural'  reg^ns  and  reflect- 
ing her  bri^t  and  cheeiy  reminiscences  of 
days  gone  by  a  vivid  pictore  of  the  life  of  the 
sim|de  fanning  community  as  found  Mty 
jtan  ago. 

One  thing  strikes  us  strangdy,  however, 
and  we  think  it  cannot  f afl^  to  simlarly  affect 
any  person  who  has  lived'  in  Kentucky  €ff 
other  Southern  states,  and  that  is  the  abso- 
lute absence  of  the  negro  from  the  canvas  on 
which  Aunt  Jane's  pictures  of  the  old  days 
are  painted.  If  the  scenes  had  been  laid  in 
southern  Illiiiois  or  Indiana,  with  sUg^t 
variaticms  in  the  descriptions  of  the  flowcnr 
and  vegetation,  the  pictures  here  presented 
would  be  almost  perfect;  but  the  absence  of 
the  negro  in  the  old-time  pictures  of  Ktfi- 
toxky  life  is  a  striking  omission  that  takes 
materially  from  the  sense  of  reality.  OUiev- 
wise,  aside  hom  this,  however,  the  book  is 
deserving  of  very  special  notice.  In  the 
hands  of  a  writer  with  a  pauper's  imaginatioiii 
it  would  be  dull  and  uninteres%ig,  but  Ife. 
Hall  has  a  poet's  eye  and  heart  and  she  has 
given  us  a  series  of  pen-pictures  rich  in 
refined  humor,  in  poetry^  philosophy  and 
above  all  in  human  interest  Here  are 
unfolded  in  the  wonderful  personal  recoDee*- 
tions  of  a  sweet-souled  elderly  woman  who 
dwells  in  the  garden  of  memory,  a  succession 
of  graphic  scenes  of  other  days.  The  past 
of  a  little  rural  community  rises  as  a  dream 
before  the  reader's  mentid  vision.  No^  vM. 
as  a  dream^  b^\  «a  «^  iRtswtefWk.'^BE^^^tMBftfic^^ 
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as  sectional  views  or  glimpses  of  a  life  that 
was  lived  a  half  a  century  ago.  The  humor 
is  pure  and  delightful.  It  appeals  so  irre- 
sistibly to  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  to 
call  forth  merry  laughter  from  the  most 
solemn  ones.  Its  philosophy  is  equally  fine, 
while  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  the 
strong  human  interest  make  the  book  one  of 
the  few  works  of  fiction  dealing  with  simple 
American  rural  Ufe  that  the  discriminating 
will  wish  to  give  a  place  on  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries  set  apart  for  favorite  fiction. 


The  Apple   of  Diecard.    By   Earle   Ashley 
Walcott.      Illustrated.      Cloth.      Pp.  4Sa 
Price,  $1.50.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs 
Merrill  Company. 

This  story  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing dime-novel  reader  who  cares  more  for  a 
rapid  succession  of  improbable  and  impossible 
adventures  than  for  any  attempt  at  literary 
merit  or  fair  and  truthful  pictures  of  men 
and  women  and  the  times  with  which  the 
story  pretends  to  deal.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  tale  of  the  time  of  Dennis  Kearney  and  the 
''sand-lotters*'  of  San  Francisco,  but  the 
author's  disregard  for  historic  dates  in  matters 
vital  in  the  discussion  of  social  unrest  b  one 
of  several  grave  faults  that  make  his  work 
worse  than  valueless  for  men  and  women 
who  are  looking  for  something  true,  earnest 
and  helpful  in  books  that  engage  their  atten- 
tion. Here,  for  example,  the  author  insists 
on  confusing  the  anarchists  and  socialists 
and  using  their  views  as  interchangeable. 
There  was  a  time,  not  a  generation  ago,  when 
such  stupidity  mig^t  have  been  attributed  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  writer,  but  that 
day  has  long  since  passed  and  the  persistence 
in  classifying  as  one  two  schools  of  thought 
that  are  as  far  apart  as  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
and  the  presenting  of  a  set  of  bloodthirsty, 
irresponsible  and  criminal  hoodlums  as  repre- 
sentatives of  socialistic  theories,  is  imworthy 
of  a  modem  writer  or  publisher.  For  a 
long  time  the  reactionaries  and  upholders  of 
pri^ege  and  class-rule  have  striven  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  against 
socialists  and  reformers,  by  representing 
them  as  advocating  lawless  acts  and  domi- 
nated by  lust  for  plunder,  while  loading 
them  with  offensive  epithets.  The  growing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  however,  is  fast 
rendering  such  disreputable  work  innocuous, 
Mad  we  TCgfret  to  see  an  American  novelist  at 


this  late  date  describing  hoodlum  mobs  and 
an  inflamed  and  infuriated  populace  as 
representatives  of  the  foUowers  of  Kari 
Bdbirx  on  the  one  hand  and  Ploadhon  on  the 
other.  The  Chinese  question  is  introduced 
into  the  novel  and  there  is  a  rather  strained 
attempt  at  a  love  story,  but  the  book  is  not, 
we  think,  worth  the  reading,  even  if  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  improbable  romance. 


The  Wagnerian  Romancee.  By  Gertrude 
Hall.  Cloth.  Pp.414.  Price,  $1.50  net 
Postage  15  cents.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

This  volume  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
many  students  and  lovers  of  Wagner,  as  here 
is  given  a  prose  outline  or  rendition  of  all  the 
great  music  (dramas  of  Ridbard  Wagner, 
described  directly  and  exdusivdy  from  Wag- 
ner's score  and  interpretation.  It  is  not,  as 
the  author  observes,  "a  critique  or  a  com- 
mentary," but  rather  "a  presentation,  picture, 
narrative."    She  observes  that  our 


translations  of  the  German  librettos  are 
"painfully  inadequate*';  and  to  give  the 
wdH-rounded  story  in  readable  prose,  together 
with  more  or  less  helpful  suggestions  has 
been  the  guiding  motive  of  the  author. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory,  though 
one  wishes  at  times  that  the  poetic  insig^  of 
the  author  might  have  been  somewhat  keener. 
Wagner  was  a  true  poet  as  well  as  a  profound 
philosopher,  and  he  who  essays  luminouriy  to 
present  the  thought  of  such  a  master  must 
needs  possess  a  poet's  ima^biation.  The 
author  of  this  work  possesses  this  imagina- 
tive power  in  a  measurable  degree,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  she  fails  at  times  to  read  the 
deepest  meaning  into  Wagner's  lines.  Never- 
theless' the  work  is  deeply  interesting  and 
will  prove  a  real  help  and  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  lovers  of  Wagner's  great  master- 
pieces. 

Here  we  have  told  in  a  comprehensive  and 
pleasing  manner  the  story  of  ''Parsifal," 
"The  Rmg  of  the  ^^lbelung,"  "The  Master- 
Singers  of  Nuremberg,"  "Tnstan  and  Iscdde," 
"Lohengrin,"  "TannhSuser,"  and  "The 
Flying  Dutchman." 

The  work  is  well  written  and  cannot  fair 
prove  of  great  interest  even  to  those  nnfAtnylUl 
with  the  work  of  Wagner,  but  who  fed  the 
charm  exerted  by  the  master  legends  of 
ancient  peoples. 
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A  Lod  Leader,  By  £.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Qoth.  Pp.  296.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Ckrtainlt  we  have  no  more  industrious 
novelist  than  Mr.  Oppenheim  and  none 
whose  work  is  more  uniformly  good,  consid- 
ering the  vast  amount  which  he  produces. 
Tlie  reader  can  always  take  up  one  of  his 
romances  secure  in  the  feeling  that  though 
his  credulity  may  at  times  be  taxed,  his 
interest  will  be  held  from  the  opening  lines 
to  the  closing  page. 

The  present  volume  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Like  most  of  the  author's  novels,  it 
deals  with  political  and  social  life  in  England, 
and  intrigue  and  personal  ambition  play  a 
large  part  in  the  lives  of  the  principal  char- 
acters. The  hero  is  a  man  of  very  superior 
character  who  through  the  accidental  com- 
mission of  a  crime  has  been  led  to  give  up 
politics  at  a  time  when  a  brilliant  future  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  was  opening 
before  him  and  to  seek  seclusion  on 
an  estate  in  the  country.  Here  he  finds  at 
least  a  measure  of  peace.  But  the  Liberal 
leaders  feel  that  he  is  needed  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  induce  him  to  reenter  public 
life.  All  other  means  failing,  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  talented  woman,  the  Duchess 
of  Lenchester,  attempts  to  win  him  from  his 
resolve.  For  a  time  it  seems  as  if  she  would 
succeed,  not  because  of  his  ambition,  but 
because  of  the  personal  element  which  has 
become  dominant  in  their  relations.  The 
specter  of  the  past,  however,  is  constantly 
confronting  him,  coming  between  him  and 
his  public  career,  between  him  and  the 
woman  he  loves.  Then  comes  a  difference 
with  his  party  which  leads  to  his  withdrawal. 
Biany  exciting  events  follow,  and  finally  he 
is  prevailed  upon  again  to  return  and  form  a 
cabinet.  The  jealousy  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  ambitious  member  of  the  party  very 
nearly  causes  a  tragic  ending  to  the  story; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
novels,  the  clouds  are  dispelled  by  sunshine 
in  the  closing  pages. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  marked  ability  should  not 
turn  his  attention  to  more  serious  work  than 
has  come  from  his  pen  of  late. 

Amt  C.  Rich. 


trated.  Qoth.  Pp.  584.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

NoTHiNO  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Burgess  has  equaled  his  latest  romance. 
The  Heart  Line.  It  is  a  powerful  and  well 
written  story  with  a  strong  human  interest 
running  through  it.  Incidentally  it  exposes 
the  methods  of  the  fake  fortime-tdlers  and 
so-called  spiritualistic  mediums,  and  gives  a 
luminous  and  startling  picture  of  the  hollow, 
artificial  and  unwholesome  life  of  the  fast  set 
of  San  Francisco. 

Three  women  in  the  work  stand  out  in 
bold  relief:  Mrs.  Page,  frivolous,  cynical, 
worldly;  Fancy  Gray,  a  "drifter,"  beautiful, 
lovable,  generous-hearted,  hungering  for  affec- 
tion, a  victim  of  present-day  social  and 
economic  conditions;  and  Clytie  Payson, 
whose  character  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of  the  other  two, — ^a  pure-hearted,  high- 
minded  girl,  cherishing  tenderly  her  high 
ideals  and  waiting  hop^uUy  for  their  fulfil- 
ment. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  the  gradual 
unfoldment  of  the  character  of  Francis 
Granthope,  a  young  palmist  who  has  become 
involved  in  the  machinations  of  a  band  of 
fake  spiritualists  who  are  operating  in  San 
Francisco.  He  comes  in  contact  with  Clytie 
Payson,  and  henceforth  his  mental  attutide 
begins  to  change,  untQ  at  last  all  the  latent 
nobility  in  his  character  asserts  itself. 

The  book  is  bright  and  witty,  but  it  is  also 
a  vividly  realistic  picture  of  some  of  the  less 
attractive  phases  of  modem  city  life,  and 
shows  most  deariy  how  barren  and  unsatis- 
fied are  the  lives  of  those  who  feverishly 
pursue  ephemeral  sensual  pleasures. 

Amt  C.  Rich. 


The  HeaH  Line.    By  Gdett  Burgess.    lUus- 


A  Fountain  Sealed.  By  Anne  Douglass 
Sedgwick.  Cloth.  Pp.406.  Price, $1.50. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

Considered  from  a  literaiy  point-of-view 
this  is  one  of  the  veiy  best  novels  of  the  season. 
At  a  time  when  the  country  is  literally  flooded 
with  fiction  that  bears  all  the  marks  of  haste 
in  composition  and  immaturity  in  thought,  it 
is  a  dehght  to  read  a  story  so  finished  in  style 
and  in  which  the  author's  imaginative  power 
is  sufficiently  great  to  win  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  in  a  novel  innocent  ot  i^\fi^ 
and   free  ftoni  imS^o^xvaAiQi^ 
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for  manj  readers  the  en.ding  of  this  romance 
will  proye  distinetlj  disappointixig,  and  for 
those  who  strive  to  get  at  the  ethical  bearing 
of  fiction  in  order  to  measure  its  potential 
Talue,  where  Talue  is  most  important,  because 
of  its  subtle  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
reader,  this  novel  will  prove  unsatisfactory; 
for  from  first  to  last  the  author  strives  to  win 
the  interest  and  affection  of  her  readers  for  a 
woman  whose  life  is  at  variance  with  the  kind 
of  character  the  novelist  would  have  us 
believe  her  heroine  to  possess,  while  the 
studievJ  attempt  to  belittle  and  question  the 
motives  of  the  father  and  daughter,  who 
strove  to  help  reform  society  and  to  aid  the 
unfortunates,  sounds  a  false  note  at  every 
turn. 

The  ^orified  heroine  is  a  woman  who 
marries  a  man  of  means  in  New  York.  Into 
the  home  come  children  and  its  seems  there 
is  much — ^very,  very  much — ^to  win  and  hold 
the  wife's  love  and  affection.  But  she  loves 
a  society  life  and  her  husband  is  earnestly 
striving  to  further  certain  reforms  and  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  miserables  of 
society.  This  in  no  wise  appeals  to  the 
self-centered,  society-loving  wife,  nor  do  her 
little  tender  duldren,  who  so  need  a  mother's 
watchful  loving  care,  prove  so  strong  a  magnet 
as  the  pleasures  of  Old-World  society  life  that 
beckons  this  strange  and  unnatural  wife  and 
mother.  %e  deserts  her  husband  and  family 
and  appears  to  live  a  happy  life  in  England, 
far  from  the  more  strenuous  life  of  her  own 
country. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  author 
of  this  novd,  though  an  American,  elects  to 
make  En^and  her  home. 

The  children  have  to  put  up  with  the 
annual  visits  of  the  mother,  which,  though 
somewhat  prolonged,  are  only  visits.  When 
the  father  dies  the  mother  returns  and  the 
daughter,  who  loved  her  father  and  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  various  noble  works,  is 
represented  as  a  cold,  calculating  and  vain- 
glorious hypocrite;  while  the  imnatural 
mother  who  has  deserted  her  husband  and 
family  when  the  little  ones  most  needed  a 
mother's  care,  is  represented  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  well-nigh  perfect  woman. 

Now  the  student  of  life  as  it  is  knows  that 
one  might  as  well  expect  figs  from  thistles  as 
that  the  self -centered  seeker  after  personal 
satisfaction,  who  elects  to  live  in  a  foreign 
land  rather  than  do  her  part  as  wife  and 
mother,  would  be  the  kind  of  woman,  the 


author  strives  to  represent  the  heroine  ai 
being.  It  is  this  false  note  and  the  attempt 
to  cast  opprobrium  on  the  ones  who  are 
actively  doing  things  to  help  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  social  injustice  that  make  this 
novel  unsatisfactory  from  an  ethical  view- 
point 

The    Emancipation    of    Miis    Smana,    By 

Margaret      Ebnnis.       Cloth.       Pp.     74. 

Price,  40  cents,  net.  New  York:     Funk  & 

WagnaUs  Company. 

This  is  a  curious  and  fascinating  little 
story,  revealing  how  a  comely  spinster  who 
was  weary  of  being  "unattached,"  conceives 
a  plan  for  making  her  relatives  and  friends 
bdieve  she  has  been  loved  and  married. 
The  phantom  husband  and  his  suposed 
demise  are  followed  by  a  surpriang  sequel  in 
which  the  young  woman  finds  all  she  has  so 
yearned  for  in  the  person  of  a  handsome 
young  doctor. 

Susan  Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the  Haute.    By 

Anne  Warner.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     P|>. 

280.    Price,  $1.50.    Boston:  Little,  Brown 

&  Company. 

Anne  Warner,  who  created  such  a  dis- 
tinctly popular  success  in  her  homely  humor- 
ous diaracter  of  Susan  Clegg,  has  just  written 
a  third  work  in  which  the  unique  Susan 
appears  as  the  dominating  figure;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  the  last  work,  Svean 
Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the  Hoiuee^  has  all '  the 
vivacity  and  freshness  that  marked  8%mm 
Clegg  and  Her  Frimd  Mrs.  Lathrop.  This 
is  a  rare  achievement  in  vdiumes  of  homelj 
humor.  In  the  present  book  Iffiss  Ckg^ 
has  decided  to  take  a  boarder,  a  young  man 
who  is  the  eidtor  of  a  new  weddy  paper. 
This  boarder  and  his  novd  ideas  are  the 
subject  of  many  of  Susan's  voluble  disserta- 
tions when  visiting  her  hieod  Mrs.  Lathrop. 
There  are  other  subjects,  however,  that  are 
presented  in  a  manner  to  ddight  all  persons 
who  find  pleasure  in  the  pecuUar  humor  of 
characters  like  Susan  Clegg.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  in  the  book  is  Susan's  desciiptioD 
of  her  experience  as  alternate  delegate  to  a 
woman's  rights  convention.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  humorous  descriptive  writing 
to  be  found  in  the  Susan  Clegg  books.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  this  work  equals 
The  Rejuvenatum  of  AwU  Mary  by  the  same 
author,  but  it  is  the  best  of  the  Susan  01^ 
stories. 
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The  Lum*9  Share.  By  Octave  Thanel. 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  876.  Price, 
91M.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriU 
Company. 

This  is  without  question  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  well-written  mysteiy  stories  of 
the  season.  In  plot  and  variety  of  incident 
it  equals  Anna  Katherine  Green's  best 
romances,  while  in  literary  style  and  character 
drawing  it  far  surpasses  the  work  of  the 
famous  author  of  The  Leavenworth  Caee. 

The  trail  leads  from  Massadiusetts  to 
California,  from  leading  fashionable  hotels 
to  the  depths  of  San  Fiandsco's  Chinatown. 
A  sensational  hold-up  on  a  railroad  train, 
the  kidnapping  of  a  prominent  railroad 
magnate,  and  the  liberal  introduction  of 
bombs,  bloodshed  and  undergroimd  dun- 
geons, all  contribute  to  make  up  one  of  the 
most  exciting  stories  of  the  year. 

The  book  is  bright,  witty  and  fascinating, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  moral  atmos- 
phere is  particularly  uplifting.  The  con- 
ducting of  the  reader  into  an  atmosphere  of 
crime  may  be  justifiable  under  certain  con- 
ditions, where  some  important  lesson  is  to 
be  impressed,  but  not  otherwise.  The  lAorCe 
Share  glosses  over  and  condones,  not  so  much 
directly  as  by  implication,  acts  on  the  piiirt  of 
our  high  financiers  which  should  be  unspar- 
ingly condemned.  Amt  C.  Rich. 

The  Welding.  By  Lafayette  McLaWs. 
Qoth.  Pp.  360.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

The  WMing  is  an  interesting  story,  but 
its  chief  value  is  found  in  its  f ait^ul  study  of 
the  life  and  times  of  the  most  critical  days  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic,  after  it  became  a 
nation  of  influence.  Especially  are  the 
studies  of  Southern  life  and  of  the  political 
world  in  Washington  during  the  fifties  worthy 
of  the  careful  perusal  of  persons  interested  in 
the  history  of  this  period,  as  here  we  have  a 
series  of  distinctive  pictures,  evincing  careful 
*  study  and  conscientious  regard  for  the 
verities  of  histoiy  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of 
exceptionally  broad  and  markedly  judicial 
spirit, — ^pictures  that  sometimes  are  very 
revealing  as  giving  all  sides  of  Southern  life 
before  tfie  war.  as  in  the  description  of  the 
slave  auction  in  Savannah;  the  typically 
qrutal'  slave-master;     the    no    less    typical 


Southern  gentlemen  of  broad  and  humane 
instincts;  the  men  who  worked  the  under- 
ground railways,  and  the  men  who  hunted 
Uiem  out  of  the  South.  Here  also  are  graphic 
pen-pictures  of  the  stormy  days  so  prophetic 
of  the  coming  storm  in  Washington,  when 
Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster  were  closing 
their  illustrious  careers  and  one  by  one  were 
taking  their  exit  from  the  stage  of  life.  Here 
the  leader  is  introduced  to  almost  all  the 
great  charalcters  in  the  political  life  of  the 
America  of  the  fifties.  He  is  taken  into 
Congress  and  hears  the  last  memorable 
speech  written  by  Calhoun,  who,  however, 
was  unable  to  ddiver  it,  and  Webster's  bid 
for  Southern  favor  which  cost  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  North.  Here,  too,  he  is  intro- 
duced to  Stephens  and  Toombs,  to  Henry 
Clay  and  othor  notables  of  the  hour. 

Events  move  rapidly.  The  children  who 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  Greorgia  homes  in 
the  opening  chapters,  grow  to  early  maturity, 
when  the  storm  breaks  in  the  horrors  of  the 
worst  civil  war  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  as  was  the  case  with  the  nation, 
so  with  the  characters  in  the  story.  They 
are  found  arrayed  against  each  othrer  during 
the  thrilling  events  which  precede  Appomattox 
and  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
in  Washington. 

The  story  is  a  romance  of  love  in  which 
moral  conviction  and  sturdy  acts  on  the  part  of 
brave  young  men  and  ^omen  who  are  hon- 
estly holding  views  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  their  view- 
points and  understand  even  when  he  cannot 
applaud  their  sentiments. 

Only  in  rare  instances  do  we  see  the  bias 
of  the  author.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
the  passages  descriptive  of  Mr.  Grarrison  and 
Charles  Sumner.  Otherwise  the  book  ii 
broad,  impartial  and  judicial  throughout, — 
such  a  work  as  could  not  have  been  written 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  few  men  could  treat 
the  subject  as  broadly  as  has  this  brilliant 
Southern  woman. 

As  a  novelist  Lafayette  McLaws  has  many 
superiors  in  American  fiction;  that  is,  many 
people  who  can  make  their  characters  more 
vital  and  convincing,  but  we  know  of  no 
historical  romance  that  presents  so  fine  or 
true  a  picture  of  life  in  the  South  and  in  the 
national  Capital  from  forty-nine  to  sixty-five 
as  is  given  in  The  WMing, 


PROFESSOR  PFLEroERER'S  LUMINOUS  EXPOSITION 

OF  HIGHER  CRITICISM  * 

A  Book-Studt. 
Bt  B.  O.  Floweb. 


I. 

FROM  time  to  time  as  civilization  advances 
and  the  mental  vision  of  man  is  broad- 
ened and  extended,  scientific  discoveries 
render  imtenable  the  longer  belief  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  texts,  passages  and  stories 
hitherto  regarded  as  sacred  and  that  were 
unquestioninglj  accepted  in  a  more  ignorant 
and  credulous  age.  Now  the  newer  dis- 
coveries do  not  a£Pect  the  great  fundamental 
ethical  ideab  or  spiritual  concepts  that  are 
the  vital  breath  of  true  religion.  They  are 
at  war  against  the  letter  that  so  often  has 
killed  the  spirit — the  letter  that  men  are  too 
prone  to  substitute  for  the  spirit.  But  this 
fact  is  usually  overlooked  by  the  church, 
which  instead  of  asking  whether  the  new 
theory  or  discovery  be  true,  instantly 
denounces  those  who  stand  for  the  scientific 
revelation  or  new  truth.  The  conventional 
religious  world  has  usually  held  to  the  dictum 
of  "authority  for  truth"  rather  than  "truth 
for  authority."  To  cite  a  typical  example 
of  many  that  wiU  occur  to  intelligent  readers, 
we  mention  the  reception  of  the  Copemican 
theory.  It,  like  the  teachings  of  Galileo, 
was  denounced  by  the  Roman  Church  as 
false,  heretical  and  not  to  be  entertained. 
Even  the  great  Protestant  leader,  Melancthon, 
a  fine  scholar  who  was  usually  very  broad  and 
tderant  in  spirit,  joined  in  this  blind  and 
ignorant  hue  and  cry.  Melancthon,  as 
Professor  Pfleiderer  points  out,  held  that  the 
teaching  of  Copernicus  was  "gross  error  and 
demanded  its  suppression  by  the  superior 
authorities.  He  recognized  its  contradic- 
tion of  the  biblical  report  of  Creation  aad 
the  biblical  world-picture,  with  all  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  more  keenly  than  do 
the  lata*  theologians,  who  have  learned  to 
accept  the  Copemican  view  of  the  world  in 

•••lUiigfon    and    tha    Hiitorie    Faiths.*'    By    Otto 
nMldflrar,    DJ>.    l^analated    from    the    G«niuui    by 
^uMT  A.  Ho^Moh.    Cloth.    Pp.202.    PrtM«%1.8aMC 
New  Ycrk:    bTW,  Huebteh. 


the  main,  but  dose  their  eyes  to  the  separate 
logical  consequences." 

The  same  unreasoning  hostility  was  mani- 
fested toward  the  evolutionary  tiieory  of  the 
advance  of  life,  and  then,  as  in  the  earlier 
day,  all  great  religious  thinkers  who  strove 
to  reconcile  the  larger  scientific  view  with 
the  fundamentals  of  religious  truth  were 
loudly  denounced  by  those  who  did  not  dare 
to  fearlessly  use  the  God-given  gift  of  reason. 
Who  does  not  remember  how  Professor 
Drummond  only  a  few  years  ago  was  criticised 
by  the  upholders  of  conventional  rdigions 
thought  for  lus  luminous  lectures  on  the 
ascent  of  life  ? 

But  always  as  humanity  advances  the 
day  comes  when  the  brave  and  fearless  thinker 
who  stands  uncovered  in  the  prea^act  of 
truth,  wherever  found  and  who  dares  to  think 
honestly,  is  found  to  be  the  true  fMcophet  and 
leader.  Slowly  the  church  surrenders  the 
literal  text  to  which  it  has  attached  far  too 
much  significance,  and  then  it  is  seen  that 
the  spirit  that  was  symbolized  in  the  myth, 
wonder-story  or  narrative^  is  just  as  true  as 
ever  and  its  real  meaning  is  more  dearly 
apprehended.  Its  divine  signifioailoe  is 
beheld  to  be  something  larger,  grander  and 
more  vital  than  was  conceivable  ao  long  as 
the  fundamental  truth  was  shrouded  in 
parable,  fable,  myth  or  wonder-aloryy  how- 
ever essential  these  were  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  a  less  discerning  age. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries that  have  marked  the  advance  of 
civilization  since  Europe  emerged  from  the 
night  of  the  Dark  Ages  is  equally  true  of  the 
revdations  in  regard  to  the  wcnld-religions, 
induding  Christianity,  that  have  been  made 
during  &e  past  century.  Thus  it  has  been 
discovered  that  some  of  the  oklest  known 
authentic  manu8crq>ts  of  books  of  our 
New  Testament  do  not  contaiii  paasages 
Itrand  m  Wffs  ooipies.    An  *>»^M*[4t  of  fim 
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kmd  will  be  found  by  the  reader  who  will 
turn  in  the  Rerised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  beautifid  description  given 
in  the  Grospel  of  John  of  the  treatment  bj 
Jesus  taken  in  sin.  This  description  is 
placed  in  brackets  in  the  Revised  trajislationy 
indicating  that  it  is  not  in  the  old  manuscripts. 
Now  while  it  is  probable  that  the  event 
occurred  as  described,  because  it  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus, 
it  was  not  in  the  earlier  work,  or  was  omitted 
from  some  copies  earlier  than  those  which 
contained  it.  Such  discoveries  as  this  cer^ 
tainlj  affect  the  idea  of  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Bible. 

Again  modem  criticism,  guided  bj  the 
lamp  of  truth  for  authority,  fearlessly  studies 
and  searchinglj  investigates  not  only  the 
wander-stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  the  varying  reports  of  different 
writers  and  supposed  eye-witnesses  of  events, 
but  it  studies  other  great  religions  and  com- 
pares the  wonderful  myths  that  are  so  similar 
in  various  sacred  works  and  so  like  many  of 
the  wonder-stories  of  our  Bible,  in  cmier 
that  the  truth  may  be  revealed  and  the  enli^t- 
ened  man  may  have  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  stand  and  a  valid  reason  for  the 
faith  that  b  within  him. 

Indeed  turning  from  the  Bible  to  the 
worid  of  scientific  research,  we  find  that 
''what  Copemicus^had  begun,  physics  and 
mathematics  continued  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  by  their  haibit  of  exact, 
logical  and  causal  thinking.'*  And  the  con- 
tinued revelations  that  have  resulted  since 
the  dawn  of  the  scientific  era  have  so  broad- 
ened the  intdlectual  vision  of  civilization,  so 
increased  the  knowledge  of  the  worid,  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  great  army  of 
deeply  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  to 
hold  many  views  that  were  considered  a 
part  of  the  essential  Christian  dogmas  in 
eariier  days. 

The  comparative  studies  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  have  also  exerted  a 
decidedly  modifying  effect  on  the  sdiolarship 
of  our  time.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
have  come  to  see  and  understand  that  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  religious  thought  is 
imperatively  demanded  in  order  to  bulwark 
the  eternal  and  vital  truths  of  true  religion; 
and  these  thinkers  are  frankly  facing  the 
problems,  reverently  but  fearlessly. 

We  have  reached  that  pass  in  the  history 


of  Christian  thought  when  one  of  two  courses 
is  demanded;  either  we  must  adopt  the 
ostrich  policy — the  hiding  of  the  head  in  the 
sand,  Uie  arbitrary  forbidding  of  church 
members  to  search  for  the  truth,  the  puUing 
down  of  the  blinds  before  the  windows  of 
reason,  and  the  attempting  to  darken  the 
mind  by  dogmatic  declarations,  such  as  was 
resorted  to  by  the  church  when  Gralileo 
proclaimed  a  truth  that  the  church  insisted 
ran  counter  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible;  or 
we  must  frankly  face  the  problem  raised  and 
under  the  standard  of  "truth  for  authority*' 
strive  reverently  but  with  heart  actuated 
solely  by  a  passion  for  the  truth,  to  arrive 
at  her  blessed  goal  and  to  reconcile  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion  with  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  revelations  of  Grod's  great  book  of 
Nature. 

The  man  of  faith  knows  that  truth  is  one. 
He  knows  that  the  common  Father  has  made 
man  a  reasonable  being  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  his  priceless  gift,  and  he  believes 
he  will  be  held  accountable  if  he  hides  the 
li^t  of  reason  beneath  the  bushel  of  fear. 
He  believes  that  rdigion  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  reverent  yet  fearless  searching  after 
truth,  and  he  bdieves,  furthermore,  that  the 
thinking  world  has  reached  that  point  when 
unless  those  positions  that  are  palpably  unten- 
able are  abandoned,  millions  of  souls  will 
drift  into  the  sea  of  agnosticism  or  infidelity. 
As  a  servant  of  Crod  he  feels  bound  to  follow 
the  M  injunction,  "Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.'* 

The  first  of  these  courses  has  been  recently 
taken  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  when  he  forbade 
aU  priests  and  Uiose  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood together  with  all  good  Catholics,  to 
read  the  great  works  of  even  liberal  Catholic 
scholars  that  ran  counter  to  his  idea  of  the 
truth.  He  has  placed  the  great  church  of 
which  he  is  the  head  in  a  position  very  similar 
to  *that  occupied  when  it  compelled  Galileo 
to  recant.  He  has  placed  the  ban  on  honest 
investigation.  He  has  adopted  the  ostrich 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Pfleiderer 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  liberal  evan- 
gdiical  theological  movement  which  is  march- 
ing forward  under  the  standard  of  "truth 
for  authority."  His  two  masterly  works, 
Ckridian  Origim  and  Rdigion  and  the  Hit* 
tone  Faiih»t  gi^e  in  dear,  concise  manner 
the  reason  and  the  necessity  for  the  facw^aA 
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that  the  church  ahould  bravdj  accept  the 
results  which  criticism,  schoUtrship  and 
modem  research  have  demonstrated  to  be  the 
truth;  and  while  doing  so  he  shows  that  in  no 
waj  have  the  vital  or  basic  truths  of  religion 
been  a£Pected. 

n. 

In  reviewing  Professor  Pfleiderer's  Chris- 
tian Origins  over  a  year  ago,  we  stated  that 
in  our  judgment  it  was  the  most  important 
religious  work  that  had  appeared  during  the 
year,  and  we  feel  the  same  criticism  is  true 
in  regard  to  his  new  book,  Religion  and  the 
Historic  Faiths,  No  more  profoundly  religi- 
ous work  has  appeared  in  years,  yet  it  is 
marked  by  that  splendid  courage  that  speaks 
of  genuine  faith,  united  with  tbe  respect  for 
the  assured  results  of  science  and  critical 
research  that  marks  the  deeply  thoughtful 
man  who  places  truth  above  superstitious 
fear,  prejudice  and  dogma  of  earlier  and  less 
fortunate  ages  than  our  own. 

Properly  speaking,  the  work  falls  into  two 
divisions.  The  first  is  concerned  with  rdigion 
in>  its  various  aspects,  and  the  second  is  a 
critical  examination  of  the  world's  great 
historic  faiths,  in  which  the  leading  t^ets 
and  the  good  of  each,  and  the  part  they  have 
played  in  the  historic  development  of  man 
and  society,  are  luminously  set  forth. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  Professor 
Pfleiderer  considers  "The  Essence  of  Relig- 
ion," "Religion  and  Ethics,"  "Religion  and 
Science,"  and  "The  Beginnings  of  Religion." 
He  finds  religion  to  be  the  bond  that  attaches 
or  binds  the  aspiring  mind  to  Deity  or  the 
world-governing  Power.  It  "seeks  to  put 
our  hearts  into  right  relation  to  God,  and 
therewith  to  give  us  the  right  view-point  for 
judgment  of  the  world  and  of  life  according 
to  its  relation  to  our  emotion  and  volition." 

Religion  is  the  result  of  the  heart  hunger  of 
man,  the  soul's  ceaseless  hunger  for  harmony 
or  union  with  the  Over-Soul.  "The  mani- 
fold desires  and  fears  of  the  natural  man 
constitute  his  slavery,  making  him  unfree  and 
^"^PPy-"  Th®  (hiving-force  and  the  law 
of  rdigious  development,  "from  the  naive 
b^nnings  of  primitive  religion  up  to  the 
highest  height  of  a  religion  of  the  spirit,"  are 
foimd  in  the  restless  striving  to  find  Grod  and 
reach  peace  in  His  love.  Professor  Pfleiderer 
makes  an  able  argument  in  behalf  of  religion 
and  closes  with  these  strong  words: 

"From  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the 


lower  stages  of  religion,  the  fulfillment  o 
wishes,  mainly  sensual  and  selfish,  is  sought 
for  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  Feuerbach 
drew  the  conclusion  that  rdigion  altogether 
was  nothing  more  than  a  product  of  the 
selfish  heart  and  the  dreaming  fancy;  the 
gods  were  'wishing-beings,'  whom  man 
invented  to  deceive  himself  as  to  his  own 
weakness.  If  that  be  true,  how  explain  the 
riddle  that  a  simple  deception  persisted 
among  all  peoples  during  thousands  of 
years?  And  that  a  construction  of  unreason, 
of  the  dbeased  egoistic  heart,  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  conquering 
natural  egoism,  of  basing  and  upholding 
reasonable  customs,  order  and  culture,  in 
short,  has  proved  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
moral  education  of  humanity,  as  the  history 
of  religion  indisputably  teaches?  If  it  be 
true  here,  too,  that  'by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,'  then  by  their  reasonable  effects 
we  may  draw  the  justified  conclusion  that 
according  to  its  innermost  essence  (naturally 
not  according  to  its  constantly  imperfect 
forms  of  manifestation)  religion  is  not  an 
illusion  or  deception,  but  highest  truth, — 
and  its  origin  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  unrea- 
son of  the  selfish  heart,  but  must  be  sought  in 
reason  itself,  the  divine  tendency  of  our 
race,  which  contains  our  capacity  and  destiny 
to  rise  above  and  beyond  nature. 

"From  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  all 
earnest  thinkers  have  agreed  that  the  idea  of 
God  belongs  of  necessity  to  our  reason." 

The  ideal  and  the  reality  that  face  man  are 
more  or  less  in  antagonism.  Indeed,  "the 
idea  of  what  ou^t  to  be  is  never  one  with 
what  actually  is,  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
always  bears  the  relation  of  opposition  and 
negation  to  present  reality.  So  it  seems  that 
practical  reason,  whose  guiding  star  is  the 
ideal  of  the  good,  stands  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  theoretical  reason,  which  is 
occupied  with  the  truth  of  being.  .  .  .  For 
that  very  cause,  if  reason  does  not  wish  to 
give  itself  up,  it  cannot  do  other  than  devate 
itself  above  the  world  to  a  last  and  hi^est 
unity,  in  which  all  contradictions,  even  that  of 
the  true  and  the  good,  are  unified, — to  God. 

"Yes,  God  is  the  word  which  solves  all 
world-riddles,  even  the  most  difiicult,  which 
lies  in  that  contradiction  of  is  and  ought" 

He  argues  that  it  is  a  divine  impulse  of  the 
spirit  that  urges  us  to  seek  God;  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  "rise  above  all  finite  contra- 
dictions to  the  Supreme  unity,  which  is  P^ 
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cauae  of  all  that  is  and  the  goal  of  all  that 
ought  to  be."    And  he  continaes: 

"If  it  be  a  divine  impulse  of  the  spirit 
which  urges  us  to  seek  Grod,  then  it  is  a  divine 
power  of  the  spirit  which  will  enable  us  to 
find  him — ^find  him  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
possible  for  children  of  Time  to  grasp  the 
eternal  ^irit;  ever  more  and  more  doselj, 
ever  shrouded  in  a  symbol,  ever  in  the  reflected 
picture  of  the  finite,  ever  in  some  dark  riddle 
of  a  mysterious  secret." 

This  constant  seeking  God  and  the  clearer 
and  higher  concepts  of  Him  attained  as  man 
advances,  in  no  wise  shake  the  belief  in  Deitj 
for  the  thinker.  Indeed,  our  author  holds 
that: 

"The  bdief  in  God  proves  its  truth  hj 
helping  man  to  the  recognition  of  his  destinj 
in  the  world  and  to  the  fulfillment  thereof. 
But  it  not  only  helps  to  solve  problems,  it  is 
itself — ^being  the  highest  synthesis,  the  unity 
of  the  deepest  contradictions — the  deepest 
problem  offered  to  man,  with  which  he  has 
struggled  through  thousands  of  years  of 
history  and  will  have  to  struggle  in  the  future. 
It  is  determined  of  God  'that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  frdm 
each  one  of  us.  For  in  him  we  live,  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  .  .  .'" 

The  ancient  religions  presented  two  great 

eas  of  Crod.  In  one  Deity  transcended 
all  things  and  thus  was  without  the  universe. 
The  other  held  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
living  cosmos,  and  Christianity,  our  author 
finds,  "seeks  to  unite  into  a  unity  in  itsdf 
the  opposing  forms  of  eariier  religions;  therein 
lies  its  great  superiority  of  abundance  and 
strength  of  religious  truth.  ...  Its  history 
is  for  that  reason  so  much  richer,  as  its  nature 
is  more  complicated  than  in  any  other  rdigion; 
it  has  its  contemplative  thinkers,  its  world- 
weaiy  mystics,  its  prophets  of  an  ideal  future 
and  its  battling  heroes  and  men  of  world- 
governing  energy — each  single  character  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  others,  and 
yet  all  are  Christians,  united  by  the  common 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  'God-humanity,* 
overruling  all  individual  characteristics." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Religion  and  Ethics" 
we  find  much  deep  thought  that  will  appeal 
to  refiective  minds.  Not  he  who  says,  "Lord, 
Lord";  not  he  who  makes  long  prayers  and 
who  is  a  stickler  for  rite  and  dogma;  but  he 
whoerigeth  the  will  of  the  Father  b  the  truly 
1  idoous  man. 


"One  may  have  a  mass  of  ideas  about 
God,  perhaps  cany  a  whole  system  of  church 
doctrines  about  in  his  head,  and  yet  bean 
entirdy  irreligious  person,  and  remain  so  as 
long  as  those  ideas  are  merely  matter  of 
knowledge  and  find  no  echo  in  the  wiU,  so 
long  as  Uiey  do  not  release  religious  feelings. 
The  presence  of  religious  feeling  is  an  evi- 
dence that  a  man  does  not  only  know  about 
Grod,  but  that  he  is  moved  by  it  as  to  his  will 
and  follows  its  decisions;  that  he  has  God 
not  only  in  his  head,  but  also  in  his  heart. 
'Would  you  have  him  as  your  own,  then  feel 
the  God  you  think.'" 

Service  of  Grod  expresses  itself  in  two  ways: 
"Partly  in  unmediated  relation  to  God  as 
service  of  God  in  the  narrower  (cultish) 
sense,  partly  in  mediate  rdation,  through 
the  moral  action  among  men  and  things  of 
the  worid  which  correspond  with  the  divine 
will. 

"Naturally  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  direct  action  upon  Grod  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  hence  the  activities  of  the  cult- 
service  of  Grod  have  but  a  symbolic  meaning; 
they  are  the  symbolic-representative  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  tendency  of  the  will  to  Grod, 
the  immediate  expression  of  the  pious  feelings 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating, energizing  and  imparting  those  feelings. 
The  real  service  of  Grod  is  actually  only 
moral  activity  in  the  world,  in  so  far  as  the 
pious  soul  regards  it  as  tiie  fulfillment  of 
tasks  set  him  by  Grod,  as  a  service  for  the 
cause  of  Grod,  for  the  realization  of  the  divine 
purposes  in  the  world." 

Whenever  the  cultish  runs  counter  to  the 
"moral  purposes  of  society,"  "instead  of 
being  the  most  powerful  motive  of  morality, 
religion  becomes  its  gravest  obstacle. 

"The  ultimate  source  of  this  evil  lies  in  the 
childish,  senseless  mode  of  thought  of  primi- 
tive religion,  which,  without  further  ado, 
places  the  rdation  to  Grod  on  a  level  with 
the  relation  to  a  powerful  man, — that  is, 
ascribes  to  him  a  selfish  will,  peculiar  needs 
and  self -seeking  wishes;  whereas  the  divine 
will  is  perfectly  good,  so  that  its  object  is 
absolutely  one  with  the  general  highest  good. 
The  same  lowering  of  Grod  to  the  finite  is 
also  the  source  of  the  conflicts  between 
religious  ideas  and  profane  knowledge;  for 
if  Grod  is  conceived  as  an  individual  Being, 
acting  alongside  of  others,  differing  from 
other  finite  beings  merely  in  degree  of  power, 
then  peculiar  finite  ac^'^i^^^  -^pRi^LXsfc  %sr:^ss^^ 
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to  Him  which  collide  with  those  of  other 
finite  causes,  hence  breaking  through  and 
nullifying  the  causal  connection  of  the  whole 
of  the  world-order;  whereas,  in  reality,  God 
is  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom:  He  is  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  reasonable  order  of  the 
world  and  the  guarantee  of  the  knowledge 
of  it  for  our  thinking/' 

Richly  worth  the  reading  is  the  chapter  of 
"Religion  and  Science.*'  Our  author  points 
out  a  fact  very  important  to  be  remembered 
when  he  observes  that: 

"Religious  ideas  may  be  subjected  to  the 
most  thorough-going  changes,  and  yet  religion 
may  remain  essentially  tibe  fundamental  of 
the  soul.  From  which,  it  follows,  that 
confiicts  between  profane  knowledge  and  the 
traditional  religious  ideas  raise  no  question 
of  the  right  of  religion  itself,  but  they  are 
merely  indications  that  the  former  mode  of 
thought  is  no  longer  the  adequate  form  for 
the  religious  life  and  therefore  stands  in  need 
of  more  or  less  emendation  or  renovation." 

He  then  traces  the  revolutions  in  the 
world's  thought,  due  to  the  march  of  physical 
science  and  the  rise  of  the  modem  critical 
method  in  examining  things  past  as  well  as 
those  of  the  present. 

"The  nineteenth  century  came  with  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  Lamarck  prepared 
and  Darwin  carried  out  to  its  victorious 
completion,  according  to  which  all  higher 
species  of  earthly  living  beings,  including 
men,  developed  fh)m  certain  simple  ground- 
forms  through  gradual  and  naturally-con- 
ditioned changes.  But  what  becomes  of  the 
Biblical  Paradise?  of  the  Creation?  of  the 
perfect  condition  of  man  at  the  b^inning? 
Instead  of  such  a  peaceful  idyll  there  is  put 
a  semi-aninoal  beginning  of  our  race  with  all 
the  honors  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  devation  to 
human  culture;  neverthdess  it  is  a  rise  from 
the  depths  of  animal  nature  to  spiritual 
freedom,  and,  in  the  end,  that  is  a  more 
sublime  thought  than  the  church-doctrine  of 
a  fall  from  some  m3rthical  height  to  an  absymal 
depth  of  depravity. 

"For  the  science  of  history,  the  thought  of 
evolution  also  became  important.  In  his- 
tory, man  learned  to  regard  more  closely  the 
gradual  becoming  of  the  higher  out  of  the 
lower,  without  any  leaps  or  abrupt  new- 
beginnings;  in  the  stead  of  divine  miraculous 
deeds,  there  entered  the  natural  relation  of 
the  doiDga  of  individuals  under  the  condltioii- 


ing  influences  of  the  social  conditiona  of  the 
time  and  their  environment.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  greatest  heroes  and  innovating 
spirits  were  always  children  of  their  period 
and  in  some  measure  henmied  by  its  limita- 
tions, that  everything  temporal  was  temporally 
limited  and  rdative.  These  prindpl^  were 
then  applied  to  biblical  history  and  led  to  a 
complete  overturning  of  traditional  views. 
The  examination  of  the  biblical  writing* 
after  the  critical  method  usually  -applied  to 
profane  writings  was  begun  and  their  diver- 
gencies and  partial  contradictions  in  the 
separate  traditions  as  well  as  in  the  total 
conception  of  Christianity  was  regarded. 
Whatever  was  human  and  conditioned  by  the 
history  of  the  time  in  the  utterances  and 
teachings  of  the  biblical  authors,  was  in  aD 
places  so  dear,  that  the  faith  in  the  infalli- 
bility and  direct  divine  inspiration  of  the 
words  of  the  Bible  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. Finally  the  riew  widened  from  the 
biblical  fidd  to  that  of  the  whole  history  of 
religion.  Here  the  most  remarkable  paral- 
lels between  biblical  and  heathen  legends 
soon  became  apparent, — parallels  which 
partly  seemed  to  point  to  a  dependence  of 
the  former  on  the  latter.  For  instance,  the 
similarities  existing  between  the  biblical  and 
the  Babylon  Creation  and  Flood  stories, 
between  the  laws  of  Moses  and  those  ol 
Hammurabi,  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Persian  doctrines  of  angeb  and  devils,  of 
resurrection  and  world-judgment,  between 
the  evangdic  and  the  Buddhistic  mirade- 
legends.  Therewith  the  critical  analysis  of 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  faith,  whidi  had 
begun  with  externals  (creation  and  worU- 
picture),  finally  arrived  at  the  central  point: 
even  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  salvation 
were  questioned,  disrobed  at  least  of  their 
unique  miraculous  character,  in  place  of  whidi 
here,  too,  conditioning  by  time  and  histoiy 
were  substituted." 

Next  the  author  considers  the  idea  that 
sdence  and  religion  should  ignore  each  other 
conduding  with  these  observations: 

"The  compromise  between  rdigion  and 
science,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  ignoring 
and  indulgence,  is  deceptive  and  untenaUe, 
however  acceptable  it  may  seem  tothe  super- 
ficial eye.  Sudi  dieap  subterfuges  will  not 
stand  permanently;  th^  are  merdy  inDowi 
upon  which  the  ease-loving  and  kurf -thinking 
seek  to  rest,  hence  they  are  not  fitting  for  an 
earnest  and  honest  sdence  of  reU^on.    Tint 
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Utter  cannot  thrust  adde  the  task  of  seeking 
a  positiye  recognition,  respect  and  further- 
ance. 

"The  God-idea  itself  is  the  guarantee  that 
it  must  be  possible  to  find  such  a  relation 
between  the  two,  in  so  far  as  that  idea  involves 
the  unity  of  world-cause  and  world-purpose, 
the  final  of  all  knowing  and  willing.  Just  as 
that  idea  for  morals  contains  the  deepest 
foundation  and  perfection  of  duty  and  right 
volition,  so  for  science,  it  contains  the  final 
ground  and  the  finishing  goal  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  lliat  is  the  decisive 
point,  concerning  which  there  must  be  no 
misunderstanding.  As  has  been  said,  the 
presupposition  of  science  is  the  undeviating 
lawfulness  of  all  the  world  phenomena  and 
the  steady  evolution  of  all  life  in  nature  and 
histoiy.  Upon  what  is  this  presupposition  of 
lawfulness  based?  On  proofs  of  anj  sort? 
Not  at  all;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  proofs 
of  inductive  research  and,  therefore,  cannot 
itself  be  proved.  Its  first  beginning  is  a 
hypothesis  of  faith,  a  postulate  of  reason 
which  would  know  the  world  in  logically 
ordered  thinking  and,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily assume  that  the  world  is  a  reasonably 
ordered  whole,  a  lawful  connection  of  being 
and  becoming.  What  dse  is  involved  in 
this  assumption  of  faith  which  reason  neces- 
sarily makes  ?  If  the  worid  is  a  law-abiding 
arrangement  of  interacting  finite  forces,  the 
question  arises  at  once:  Whence  comes  this 
order?  Inasmuch  as  it  governs  the  multi- 
tudinous number  of  finite  beings  and  powers, 
or  joins  them  into  a  unity  or  cosmos,  it 
cannot  possibly  have  its  origin  in  the  many 
and  the  finite;  it  must  rather  be  the  product 
of  a  uniform  cause  which  the  multiplicity 
presupposes,  one  prime  power  underlying 
all  finite  powers  as  the  infinite  source  of 
power  or  onmipotence;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  a  reasonaUe  principle,  other- 
wise there  could  not  possibly  be  a  reasonable 
order  in  its  activity  in  the  single  powers: 
hence,  underiying  the  reasonable,  ordered 
multiplicity,  there  wiU  be  an  onmipotent- 
creative  reason  which  is  the  unity,  the  worid- 
prindple  or  God.  Or  if,  instead  of  starting 
from  the  object  of  thought,  we  begin  with  the 
thinking  subject  himsdf,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  Are  the  logical  laws  of  our 
reason  invented  or  made  by  oursdves? 
Found,  yes,  that  is,  raised  into  consciousness 
and  set  in  conceptual  formulae,  they  have 
been,  by  thinking  men,  by  philosophers  like 


Aristotle  or  Kant,  men  who  have  thought 
searchingly  concerning  human  thinking  itsdf ; 
but  certainly  the  logical  laws  of  the  human 
reason  were  not  made  by  these  thinkers,  just 
as  little  as  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
laws  were  made  by  the  mathematicians,  or 
the  physical  laws  by  the  physicists,  who  first 
discovered  and  formulate  them.  The  laws 
of  our  thinking  are  not  products  of  our 
thinking,  but  they  are  the  presuppositions 
which  alone  make  our  thinking  possible;  as 
Kant  says,  they  are  the  'previously-given,* 
or  a  priori.  Whence,  then,  originates  this 
core  of  human  thinking,  common  to  us  all 
and  previously-given  to  all  ?  A  non-thinking 
cause  would  not  eiqplain  it,  and,  therefore, 
there  remains  but  the  one  assumption  that  it 
originates  in  a  thinking  which  is  presupposed 
by  all  human  thinking  and  which  is  super- 
human, that  same  creative  reason  of  God*  in 
which  the  lawful  order  of  the  external  world 
of  nature  found  its  basis.*' 

Of  evolution  and  historical  processes  of 
culture.  Professor  Pfleiderer  observes: 

"Concerning  the  thought  of  evolution 
which  governs  the  natural  and  historical 
sciences  of  to-day,  it  must  be  said  that  it  does 
not  stand  in  conflict  with  the  religious  belief 
in  God,  when  it  becomes  clear  what  the  con- 
ception of  evolution  really  indudes.  All 
evolution  strives  to  attain  one  goal  and 
this,  its  purpose,  which  is  one  finally  with 
the  phenomenon,  as  Aristotle  even  said,  is 
from  the  beginning  the  driving  power  and  the 
governing  law  of  the  entire  process.  Now 
modem  sdence  has  taught  us  to  regard  the 
total  of  life  in  nature,  in  its  manifold  forms 
and  stages,  as  a  connected  and  uniform  evo- 
lution. Grood.  That  only  justifies  us  the 
more  in  asking  after  the  purpose  of  this  all- 
embracing  evcdution  of  life  in  nature,  and  of 
finding  it  in  man,  who  is  the  objective-point 
and  highest  peak,  being  a  child  of  nature, 
and  yet  more  than  nature,  because  he  is  a 
thinlong  being,  a  being  with  reason.  Now 
we  are  reminded,  natiurally,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  humanity  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
sublime  spirituality,  but  rather  as  a  very  low 
aninud-like  naturalness;  that  is  very  likdy, 
for  even  to-day  every  child  of  man  must 
commence  with  a  similar  modest  beginning. 
But  the  condusion  therefrom  is  oidy  this, 
that  the  natural  man  is  not  the  final  purpose; 
the  evolution  of  life  does  not  rest  with  him  as 
such,  but  goes  on,  no  longer  as  a  process  of 
nature,  but  as  a  historical  ^vocftso^  ^  ^sJids^QBA 
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"But  what  IB  the  purpose  of  the  ever-to-be- 
fought  and  partially-achieved  goal  of  historical 
culture  ?  It  is  the  deyelopment  of  the  reason- 
tendency  of  man  into  a  real  reasoning,  moral 
personality;  it  if  the  becoming  of  the  spiritual 
man,  who  conquers  nature,  of  and  about 
himself,  making  it  serve  as  a  means  of  the 
free  spirit?  If  the  last  goal  of  all  natural 
and  historical  development  is  spirit,  in  the 
formal  and  real  sense  of  the  word,  must  we 
not  presuppose  that  the  cause  of  the  entire 
development  was  spirit,  creative  spirit,  setting 
and  realizing  its  purpose  ?  Or  is  it  thinkable 
that  at  the  end  Uiere  should  be  found  some- 
thing in  the  result  which  had  not  been  present 
in  so  me  fashion  in  the  cause?  Can  the  spirit 
arise  out  of  spiritless  matter?  That  would 
bs  the  greatest  of  the  World-riddles.  Hence, 
it  may  be  properly  said,  that  the  law-abiding 
order  and  development  of  nature  and  history, 
this  fundamental  thought  of  science,  does 
not  exclude  the  belief  in  God,  but  rather 
demands  it  for  its  own  foundation.  Thus  is 
the  harmonization  of  science  and  rdigion 
made  certain." 

Religion  and  science  should  walk  hand  in 
hand.  The  former  deals  with  the  most 
stupendous  and  inspiring  concepts  known  to 
earth, — ^the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  unity  of  life;  harmony  of 
the  highest  human  aspirations  with  the  great 
moral  verities  that  find  their  supreme  expres- 
sion in  God, — love,  justice  and  truth.  Science 
seeks  to  understand  God's  laws  and  find  out 
the  truths  of  life  and  the  facts  of  human 
devdopment.  If  reli^on  is  to  continue  its 
ostrich  policy  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge, and  childishly  deny  proved  focts,  as 
did  the  church  in  the  time  of  G)pemicus  and 
Galileo,  then  there  can  be  no  peace  or  harmony 
between  religion  and  science;  nothing,  indeed, 
but  warfare,  in  which  science  must  gain  and 
religion  lose,  because  of  the  votaries  of  the 
latter  insisting  on  emphasizing  the  symbolism 
and  pictures  of  childhood  days  instead  of 
resting  on  the  great  fundamental  truths 
behihd  them, — the  verities  that  are  essential 
— ^the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  With 
religion  bravely  facing  eveiy  new  problem 
and  substituting  the  standard  of  truth  for 
authority  for  authority  for  truth,  she  and 
science  can  move  forward  triumphantly. 

"But  a  peace-compact  between  them  is  not 
all  that  is  possible;  they  can  and  they  should 
mutually  hdp  one  another.  Religion  con- 
taiDs  A  regulative  for  science,  in  so  far  as  it 


protests  against  one-aided  worid-viewa.  such 
as  matenalism,  positivism,  wniflMm  and 
iUusionism,  in  whidi  the  facts  of  the  ^Nritoal, 
particuhurly  of  the  naoral-religioos  life,  are 
deprived  of  part  of  their  rights.  Omversdy, 
science  serves  as  a  regulative  for  rdigkm; 
for  with  that  which  science  has  reoqgiuaed  to 
be  undoubted  truth  concerning  nature  or 
history,  the  rdigious  view  of  the  world  must 
place  itself  in  harmony,  and  whatever  tiberein 
contradicts  the  traditional  ideas  can  not 
retain  validity  as  actual  objective  truth.  A 
double  natured  truth  is  an  impooribflity; 
that  would  be  a  self-contradiction  of  reaaon 
and  a  denial  of  the  unity  of  God,  who  is  the 
one  cause  of  all  truth. 

"Rdigion,  therefore,  must  abandon  such 
traditional  ideas  as  contradict  the  verified 
sdentific  knowledge  of  truth.  In  the  course 
of  history  this  has  been  done  often  enoo^ 
even  though  it  was  regretfully  and  rductantly 
done.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  always 
manifest  that  religion  lost  nothing  of  its 
actual  value  by  sudbi  concessions,  but  rather 
gained  in  spiritual  depth  and  purity.  For 
Uiose  ideas  were  no  more  than  the  impurities 
left  over  from  the  childhood  period  of  the 
race;  the  sensual  forms  and  Uie  wrapfungs 
which  survive  from  the  nature  religion  are 
being  consumed  in  the  fire  of  sdentific  crit- 
icism, so  that  their  spiritual  content  remains 
increasingly  pure,  and  rdigion  approaches 
more  and  more  dosdy  to  the  ideal — the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Thb 
end  is  served  particularly  by  the  widening  of 
the  an^e  of  vision,  so  that  it  indudes  not 
merdy  a  single  positive  religion  but  the  i^iole 
history  of  rdigion.  Naturtdly,  a  nam  piety 
at  first  is  pained  and  disturbed  even  by  that 
as  we  had  occasion  to  see  reoentiy  in  the 
Babd-Bible  controversy. 

"But  it  is  a  fact  that  only  he  really  knows 
one  rdigion  who  knows  more  than  one  rdigioa. 
Not  o^y  does  the  study  of  comparative 
religions  make  us  tolerant  in  our  attitude 
toward  other  rdigions,  because  it  demoo- 
strates  that  the  divine  logos  distributed  tiie 
seed-corns  of  the  true  and  the  good  throuf^ 
out  the  world  among  men,  but  it  also  teaches 
us  to  understand  our  ovm  rdigion  better^ 
because  of  the  dearer  differentiation  between 
the  essential  and  the  acddental,  the  permanent 
and  the  temporary.'* 

Then  comes  the  old,  did  question  that  was 
asked  when  Copernicus  demonstrated  unsus- 
pected facts  in  regard  to  the  solar  ayaten» 
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and  that  has  been  asked  bj  the  fearful  and 
the  letter  wonhipen  of  all  ages  in  the  presence 
of  a  newlj-revcaled  truth  or  a  broader  and 
grander  extension  of  the  limits  of  truth  than 
die  vision  of  a  childhood  age  had  conceived 
as  possible:  What  becomes  of  religion? 
The  Greeks  asked  this  question  when  Soc- 
rates taught  a  nobler  concept  of  God  and 
life's  duties  and  responsibilities  than  was 
impressed  bj  the  childhood  myths  of  Athens 
and  that  was  one  of  the  chief  charges  brought 
against  that  master^thinker  bj  ti^e  conven- 
tionalists of  his  daj.  Professor  Pfleiderer 
meets  this  question  in  these  well-considered 
and  thou^tful  observations: 

"The  question  is  asked:  But  what  becomes 
of  'revelation'  in  all  of  this?  Weil,  it'  is 
apparent  that  we  shall  have  to  rdinquish  the 
notion  of  a  unique  revelation  and  of  a  sin^e, 
infallible  revelation;  but,  in  the  end,  that, 
too,  is  no  harm,  but  a  benefit.  For  not  until 
then  do  we  learn  to  know  revelation  in  its 
full  breadth  and  greatness  and  in  its  divine- 
human  nature,  as  the  one  divine  light»  which, 
throu^  the  medium  of  human  spirits,  breaks 
into  manifold  rajs  and  colors.  No  longer  is 
it  narrowed  to  one  little  comer  of  the  earth 
called  Palestine,  or  to  a  time  long  since  past, 
but  in  all  lands  and  ages  God  has  made 
Himself  known  and  has  permitted  pure  souls 
to  find  Him,  when  they  sou^t  Him  with 
earnestness  and  reverence.  If,  thereby, 
Christianity  is  robbed  of  its  title  to  being  the 
only  religion,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  highest  and  the  best.  Our  valuation 
of  our  own  reli^^on  no  longer  remains  an 
untested  faith,  but  by  comparison  with  other 
historical  religions  becomes  knowledge  tried 
and  tested. 

"Thus  we  achieve  the  result  that,  instead 
of  destroying  religion,  science  has,  from  of 
dd,  performed  the  most  valuable  services  for 
religion  and  will  continue  to  perform  them. 
But  science  can  only  do  this,  if  reli^^on  does 
not  assume  guardianship  over  it,  granting 
the  fullest  freedom  to  research,  and  even 
more,  regarding  science  as  a  servant  of  truth, 
that  is,  of  God.  The  more  the  light  of 
knowledge  unites  with  the  warmth  of  the 
heart  and  with  the  strength  of  faith,  love  and 
hope,  so  much  the  more  will  man  become 
the  temple  of  the  living  God.'* 

in. 
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instinct  with  that  strong,  living  faith  that 
wdcomes  every  truth  and  that  fears  nothing 
from  the  reverent  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  at  the 
present  time  to  dwell  on  the  luminous  chap- 
ters in  which  our  author  describes  these 
great  historic  faiths  of  the  world:  the  religions 
of  China,  Egypt  and  Babylon;  the  religion 
of  Zarathustia  and  the  Mithra  Cult; 
Brahmanism  and  Guatama  Buddha;  Buddh- 
ism; the  Greek  religion;  the  religion  of 
Israel;  Post-Exilic  Judaism;  Islam,  and 
Christianity. 

The  chapter  on  Christianity,  owing  to  the 
exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the 
author's  Ckruiian  Origina,  devotes  little 
space  to  mooted  questions  raised  by  higher 
criticism.  Professor  Pfleiderer  merely  rrfers 
to  the  things  which  the  higher  critics  find  it 
impossible  to  accept,  and  then  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  deeper  things  in  the 
message  of  Christianity. 

"Now,"  he  says,  "let  us  ask  the  question: 
What  importance  can  this  eariiest  Christian 
belief  in  salvation,  a  hope  of  an  earthly  divine 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  of  peace  and  of 
joy,  have  for  us  to-day?  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  si^)ematural  and  the  catastrophic 
parts  of  it  fall  away  for  us  because  history 
itself  has  shown  that  to  be  an  error  of  the 
period.  Nevertheless,  there  does  remain  for 
us  the  eariy  Christian  belief  in  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth;  it  remains  as 
a  belief  in  Uie  right  and  victorious  realisation 
of  the  ethical-social  ideals  of  human  society. 
With  this  difference:  we  no  longer  expect  its 
realization  by  a  mirade  descending  from 
heaven,  but  we  find  in  it  the  ethical  task 
given  to  us  by  God,  the  task  of  honestly 
codperating  in  person  for  the  realization  of 
that  ideal  and  we  hope  that  this  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  divine  purpose  of  the  worid 
must  be  of  service  in  the  history  of  the  worid. 
That  is  the  import  of  faith  in  future  salvation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  belief  in  a  future 
judgment.  Although  we  no  longer  believe 
that  Christ  will  descend  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  devote  some  day  to  formal  judgment, 
nevertheless,  the  truth  does  remain  that 
divine  righteousness  ever  and  again,  in  the 
grave  crises  and  in  the  winnowing  judgments 
of  national  life,  has  revealed  itself  and  will 
reveal  itself  in  the  future.  To  our  thinking 
the  single  miraculous  catastrophe  divides 
into  the  ever-recurring  catastrophes  of  tfaA 
life  of  peoples,  T«^»xifiB%  %w5«fiaa%  n»  '^fc 
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eternal  laws  of  the  order  of  the  world,  catas- 
trophes in  which  that  which  is  impure  is 
destroyed  by  the  test  of  fire  and  that  alone 
persists  which  is  genuine,  true,  and  good. 
*The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of 
the  world!*" 

Very  luminous  and  helpful  are  the  author's 
remarks  dealing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
— its  meaning  to  the  man  who  sees  and  feels 
its  deeper  import. 

***Ye  are  all  sons  of  God  through  the 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.*  The  connection  with 
Christ  is  so  close  that  Paul  can  say:  'No 
longer  do  I  live,  but  Christ  lives  in  me.'  'If 
one  be  in  Christ,  then  is  he  a  new  creature, 
the  old  is  departed,  behold  he  is  become  new.' 
Above  all,  for  this  new  man,  there  has  passed 
away  the  world  of  the  law  with  its  literal 
observance  of  the  ordinances,  the  threats 
and  the  curses  resting  upon  transgressors — 
all  of  that  is  done  away  with;  it  does  not  hold 
for  such  as  have  become  free  men  in  Christ, 
free  men  of  the  spirit.  For  'the  Lord  is 
spirit  and  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  freedom.'  Consequently,  the  spiritual 
man  is  first  of  all  a  free  man,  who  has  within 
himself  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  and 
the  motive  power  of  good.  'Love  is  ful- 
fiUment  of  the  law';  the  holy  spiritual  motive 
takes  the  place  of  external  force.  The  same 
holds  of  knowledge. 

"Therefore,  John  can  also  say:  'This  is 
life  eternal  that  they  should  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  Grod,  and  him  whom  thou 
didst  send,  Jesus  Christ,'  The  knowledge 
of  Grod  after  its  revelation  in  Christ,  that  is 
eternal  life,  the  salvation  now  present. 
According  to  John,  it  is  true,  Christ  is  not 
identical  with  the  man  Jesus,  but  something 
far  more  comprehensive:  the  eternal  word 
of  God,  or  the  Logos,  which  has  been  with 
God  from  the  beginning  and  had  been  the 
power  through  which  all  things  came  into 
being,  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  light  of 
men, — which  had  revealed  itself  in  a  unique 
and  miraculous  manner  in  Jesus  but  did  not 
confine  itself  to  his  mortal  existence,  and 
after  Jesus  reveals  itself  ever  anew  in  that 
spirit  which  leads  the  community  on  in  trujth. 
For  this  reason,  the  belief  in  Jesus,  that  eternal 
Logos  and  Son  of  Grod,  means  present  posses- 
sion of  eternal  life,  according  to  John.  The 
believers  'have  even  now  gone  over  from 
death  to  life  and  taste  of  death  no  more'; 
^eir  faith  is  the  power  which  has  overcome 


the  worid.  That  does  not  imply  that  the 
world  is  devoid  of  value  and  rodity  for  the 
Christians  as  it  is  for  the  Buddhists;  but 
rather,  the  world  is  the  object  of  a  positive 
moral  task,  the  material  which  is  to  be  shaped 
by  the  activity  of  a  patient  and  serving  love 
into  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  The  love,  whidi 
Philo  had  called  the  twin-sister  of  faith,  is, 
according  to  Paul,  the  active  energy  of  faith 
and  the  most  precious  gift  of  grace,  which 
will  never  fail  though  prophecies,  tongues 
and  knowledge  shall  cease.  (I.  Cor.,  13 :  8.) 
And  John  condenses  the  entire  substance  dP 
the  Christian  faith  in  that  deep  saying: 
'Grod  is  love,  and  whoso  is  in  love,  is  in  God 
and  Grod  in  him.'  If  it  is  faith  that  makes 
man  the  master  of  all  things  and  frees  him 
from  those  things  which  otherwise  enslave 
him,  it  is  love  which  unites  him  to^the  whole 
and  makes  him  the  voluntary  servant  of  alL 
Thus  faith  and  love  are  the  actual  aalvatioo 
of  the  present,  bridging  the  past  revelations 
of  the  divine  spirit  with  the  hoped-for  coming 
fulfillment  and  completion. 

"The  mythical  ideas  of  past  and  present 
miracles  were  naturally  the  outer  form  of 
the  belief  in  salvation,  necessary  for  the  M 
Church  as  they  are  for  many  men  to  this  day; 
but,  from  the  beginning,  th^  were  merely 
the  shell,  in  which  lay  hidden  the  actual 
experience  of  the  present  redeeming  power 
of  faith  and  love.  Though  we  of  to-day 
can  no  longer  hold  these  mythical  notioiis 
to  be  literal  truth,  we  may  well  reoogniae 
them  as  symbols  and  means  of  repres^ita- 
tion  of  the  permanent  truth  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  salvation.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  lose  the  ideal  content,  or  lessen  or 
weaken  it  by  an  all-too-has^  throwing  aside 
of  the  symbolic  shell,  before  we  have  actually 
grasped  their  deep  meaning.  If,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Christian  communis  went 
beyond  l^e  earthly  life  of  the  Jewish  prophet 
Jesus,  and,  for  the  actual  object  of  their 
faith  took  the  heavenly  man,  the  eternal 
Son  of  Grod,  the  divine  Logos  which  is  the 
light  of  all  men — ^truly,  it  was  no  chance 
inquisitiveness  but  it  was  an  inner  necessity; 
it  was  the  involuntary  recognition  of  the 
cardinal  truth  that  the  redeeming  power  is 
not  a  temporal  thing,  not  even  the  uKMt 
excellent  man,  but  that  it  is  the  etonal  divine 
human  spirit  of  the  true  and  the  good.  That 
alone  can  become  an  immediate  inner  expe- 
rience for  us;  that  alone  can  produce  aa 
unconditioned  certainty,  free  from  aU  temponl 
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and  finite  limitations;  that  alone  can  be  a 
uniTenaUj-Talid  form  and  authority  for  all 
men.  This  divine-human  spirit  is  the  truth 
that  frees  and  the  love  that  binds,  opening 
the  heart  to  it  with  a  faith  that  knows,  conse- 
crating to  it  a  life  of  active  labor,  of  serving 
love,  and  of  waiting  with  patience  and  hope 
— ^that  is  the  actual  salvation  of  the  present 
for  which  all  the  figures  and  stories  and 
legends  and  poems  of  the  past  are  but  means 
of  visualization,  symbols  and  parables:  'The 
finite  is  ever  an  image/ 

"The  Christian  bdief  in  salvation  gathered 
up  in  itself  all  the  truths  contained  in  the 
religions  and  the  philosophies  of  its  time. 
WiUi  the  religions  of  the  mysteries,  Chris- 
tianity shares  the  mystical  enthusiasm,  that 
uplifted  and  intensified  feeling  of  being-in- 
God  and  the  implied  hope  of  a  blissful  beyond ; 
it  converted  the  mystical  means  of  salvation 
into  symbols  of  a  moral  rebirth  and  of  brotherly 
love.  With  the  philosophy  of  its  time, 
Christianity  shares  the  reasonable  worship 
of  God  in  moral  knowledge  and  practices. 
Again,  it  shares  with  Buddhism  tiie  abne- 
gation of  self  and  the  world,  the  quiet  peace 
of  resignation;  and  alao,  with  the  rdigion 
of  Zarathustra,  it  shares  a  courageous  stn^^e 
against  godlessness  of  every  nature  and  a 
joyous  hope  of  the  victory  of  God's  cause  in 
the  world.  With  Judaism,  Christianity  shares 
bdief  in  the  one  sublime  and  holy  God,  the 
judge  of  men  and  of  nations,  and  in  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  on  earth;  but  with 
Plato,  it  shares  alao  belief  in  that  God,  who 
is  the  highest  good  and  the  unenvying  source 
of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  as  also  bdief  in 
the  divine  mediator  EIros,  that  power  of 
inspiration  resident  in  us,  and  love  of  those 


ideals  coming  from  above.  With  the  Stoics, 
finally,  Christianity  shares  that  inner  freedom 
from  the  world,  the  calmness  of  firm  character, 
the  power  of  self-determining  will  (auto- 
nomous) and  the  Uberality  of  the  humani- 
tarian idea  which  reaches  out  over  all  nations 
and  aU  classes;  but  it  gives  life  to  this  cold 
and  proud  virtue  of  the  Stoics  by  bdief  that 
the  world  is  God's,  and  by  love  which  renders 
the  service  of  brothers  a  joy,  and  by  the  hope 
that  all  struggle  and  all  suffering  misery  of 
the  time  will  one  day  be  resolved  into  the 
peace  of  eternity. 

"Thus  it  is  that  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  religions,  conquered  the  old 
world  and  led  up  to  the  new." 

The  ignorant  Pagan  bows  down  before  the 
stone  image  of  his  god.  He  does  not  worship 
the  image  nor  imagine  it  to  be  his  god,  but 
the  statue,  being  something  concrete,  hdps 
him  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  his  deity. 
It  is  for  him,  in  his  dow  stage  of  devdopment, 
a  necessary  aid.  So,  doubtless,  at  certain 
stages,  myths,  legends  and  wonder-stories 
have  been  absolutdy  necessary  to  carry 
great  truths  to  the  minds  of  the  people  or  to 
rivet  their  attention  on  ideals  that  hdd 
redemptive  power.  And  to-day,  doubtless, 
rites  and  forms  are  essential  for  many.  But 
the  tendency  at  all  times  has  been  to  devate 
the  letter  above  the  spirit;  to  make  a  reality 
of  the  myth  and  to  lose  the  vital  truth  which 
it  symbolised  or  illustrated;  to  emphasize 
the  non-essential  husks,  the  outer  garment, 
of  religious  truth  in  such  a  way  that  the  soul 
of  religion  fails  to  touch  the  spirit  of  man  in 
a  vital  or  redemptive  manner. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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LIGHT-FINGERED    GENTRY."* 


A  Book-Studt. 


Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 

THE  SERIOUS-MINDED  novdist, 
especially  if  he  be  a  democrat  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  strike  tdling  blows  for  just 

^'Ui^t-Flntond  Q«iitnr."  By  DsWd  QrmhAm  Fhil- 
Km.  Illattrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  451.  Frio*.  $1.60. 
Nttw  Y«rk:  D.  Applcton  4  Oompttay.  ^ 


government  and  human  advancement  at  the 
present  crucial  hour  in  our  history.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  literary  worker  in 
the  present  temper  of  sodety  widds  so  great 
an  influence  as  the  novdist  who  is  possessed 
at  once  of  imagination  and  the  manhood  cr. 
prindple  to  ftojisi  \c»  ^QwlX^>Kv^^^  V^^=^^ 
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right.  He  looks  abroad  and  beholds  on 
eveiy  hand  cryuig  wrongs  demanding  redress; 
▼ictims  of  injnstioe  and  prisoners  of  poverty, 
who  are  not  responsible  for  their  own  misery 
and  want,  but  are  rather  the  result  of  spolia- 
tion by  the  cunning  and  masterful  who  have 
trampled  on  the  fimdamental  laws  of  ethics 
in  a  mad  passion  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  power. 

Charles  Dickens  beheld  his  own  father 
dragged  to  the  poor  debtor's  jail,  there  to 
suffer  cruel  hardships  because  of  his  inability 
to  meet  his  obligations.  This  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man  to  the  iniquity  per- 
mitted by  a  slothful  conventionalism  which 
placed  the  dollar  above  justice  or  humanity. 
Furthermore,  the  young  novelist  saw  the 
cruel  injustice  suffered  by  the  unfortunate 
children  who  became  a  public  charge,  and 
the  wrongs  endured  by  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  of  society  in  many  instances 
because  of  their  helplessness,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  raise  his  voice  against  the  monstrous 
conditions  to  which  State  and  church  had 
dosed  their  eyes.  Had  he  relied  on  his 
power  as  a  journalist,  to  describe  the  wrongs 
in  essays,  he  would  have  done  much  good, 
but  he  would  not  have  affected  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  must  have  the  story  with 
its  human  and  dramatic  interest,  its  lights 
and  shadows, — ^the  story  that  is  a  sectional 
view  of  life.  And  Dickens  knew  the  temper 
of  the  age  and  selected  the  novel  as  the  most 
effective  weapon  with  which  to  wage  his 
warfare  for  the  exiles  of  society — the  children 
of  the  night. 

Victor  Hugo,  beholding  the  tragedy  of 
man's  struggle  with  unjust  laws  and  the 
indifference  of  society  to  the  fatal  lack  of 
agreement  oftentimes  found  between  law  and 
justice,  wrote  his  masterpiece.  Lea  MiaerableB^ 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  writing  that  the 
nineteenth  century  produced,  and  in  so  doing 
he  raised  the  interrogation  point  before 
unjust  laws,  customs  and  the  machinery  of 
convention  so  convincingly  that  no  man 
may  read  the  book,  if  he  be  right-minded, 
without  having  his  eyes  opened  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  a  better  citizen  and  a 
more  enlightened  unit  in  the  social  organism. 

In  a  like  manner  Zola,  espedaUy  in  his 
later  works,  dealt  Herculean  blows  against 
the  evils  that  threaten  civilization  and  are 
mainsprings  of  the  world's  misery,  while  he  also 
in  many  instances  pointed  out  die  better  way. 

Now  these   men  who   have   wrought  00 


effectivdy  are  typical  of  the  oonadenoe- 
guided  novdist  and  his  power  for  good,  when 
he  is  true  to  his  high  trust.  Unhappilj, 
where  there  is  one  man  in  the  field  of  romance 
literature  who  places  the  cause  of  civie 
righteousness,  of  honesty,  justice  and  ri^- 
mindedness  above  the  soul-deadening  appeals 
of  a  slothful  dilettanteism  and  the  popuUv 
acdaim  of  those  who  wish  things  to  remain 
as  they  are,  we  find  scores  of  gifted  writen 
who  prefer  to  float  with  the  currents,  to  cater 
to  slothful  conservatism  and  to  the  aiistocraGj 
of  the  dollar,  because  in  so  doing  they  fed 
they  can  more  quickly  and  easQy  win  popu- 
larity and  affluence.  In  other  words,  wlvae 
there  is  one  who  places  the  ideal  of  ri^t 
before  thought  of  self,  there  are  many  who 
make  personal  considerations  outp-wei^  all 
other  things.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  and  women  who  think  and  who  possess 
conscience  and  conviction,  everywhere  leg- 
ally to  support  those  who  dare  to  be  true  to 
the  demands  of  democracy,  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  social  justice  and  the  cause  of  the 
weak;  for  these  men  are  the  apostles  of  a 
higher  dvilization  whose  work  more  quiddy 
appeals  to  and  impresses  the  millions  than 
that  of  any  other  dass  of  thinkers.  Novds 
like  Brand  Whitlodc's  The  Twn  0/  Him 
Balance^  Mr.  Sndair's  The  JvnqUt  Da^id 
Graham'  Phillips,  The  Second  OenentUm 
The  CoH,  The  Ddtige  and  The  Plum  Tm, 
are  works  that  are  doing  more  than  almost 
any  other  agency  in  tearing  the  mask  of 
respectability  from  corruptu>n»  injustice  and 
morally  disintegrating  conditions  that  if  left 
unchecked  will  in  a  short  time  destroy  the 
Bepublic. 

n. 

David  Graham  Phillips  is  the  most  prdific 
of  the  really  virile  and  popular  American 
novelists  who  are  striking  Thor-like  blows 
against  pditical,  commerdal  and  social 
corruption  and  the  morally  disintegrating 
influences  that  have  becomes  00  nnister  a 
menace  to  hee  government.  His  really 
powerful  novd.  The  Second  OeneraiiaHf 
which  we  recently  reviewed  in  Tn  Asiaf a, 
has  been  followed  by  a  stoiy  equally  as  great 
as  a  social  study  and  quite  as  strong  in  human 
interest  In  Light-Fingered  Oenby  our 
author,  following  his  i^an  fbr  prewnting 
different  phases  of  presentdaj  politictl, 
business  and  social  life  wfaidi  tibrealen  tte 
integrity  of  1^  govemmoit  while  under- 
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miniiig  the  moral  fiber  of  society,  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  conditioiis  prevailing  in 
that  section  of  the  world  of  high  finance  over 
which  the  great  insurance  grafters  have  so 
long  presided  for  persona]  enrichment  whfle 
posing  as  the  high  priests  of  morality  and  the 
conservators  of  the  interests  of  the  would-be 
prudent  Americans.  This  book»  like  all  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  later  novels,  has  a  double 
interest  for  thoughtful  people,— as  a  novel 
and  as  a  graphic  study  of  present-day  con- 
ditions that  are  ominous  because  the  people 
are  not  awake  to  the  character  of  the  deadly 
influence  to  nation  and  individuals,  if  th^ 
continue.' 

ni. 

G>nsidered  as  fiction,  Light-Fingered  Gen- 
try is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  interesting 
and  human  novels  of  the  year.  Mr.  Phillips 
is  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  he  pictures  life 
as  it  is,  but  his  stories  are  always  free  from 
the  revolting  and  morbid  elements  that  mark 
the  realistic  novds  of  many  Old  World 
writers.  He  is  first  of  all  the  scholariy 
journalist  who  has  made  an  intimate  study  ot 
life  in  its  various  moods  and  of  social,  business 
and  political  conditions  as  they  obtain  in  the 
Republic  to-day,  and  he  possesses  the  gift 
which  marks  the  writings  of  our  modem 
journalists,  of  making  the  reader  see  what 
he  sees  and  feel  something  of  his  fedings  in 
the  presence  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
he  deals.  His  novels  are  true  to  life;  so 
obviously  history  in  essence  that  the  reader 
finds  no  difficulty  in  foUowing  the  story  with 
much  the  feeling  one  experiences  when  a 
friend  is  narrating  some  personal  passages 
in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted.  Th^  have  no  plots.  There 
is  no  straining  after  effect;  sddom,  even,  do 
they  suggest  the  melodramatic.  They  are 
sane,  strong  and  fine.  They  take  a  grip  on 
the  reader's  imagination  that  cannot  fail  to 
leave  a  positive  impress  on  his  mind.  In 
some  of  them  the  love  motive  and  human 
interest  is  much  stronger  than  in  others. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  The  Cael 
and  his  last  two  stories.  The  Second  Oeneror 
Hon  and  lAght-Fingered  Oentry. 

In  his  new  novd  the  two  strongest  char- 
acters, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  the  two  persons  who  hold  the  strongest 
jJace  in  the  reader's  interest,  are  exception- 
ally wdl  drawn.  The  heroine  is  distinctly 
Mr.  Phillips'  best  feminine  creation.  Here- 
tofofe  his  women  have  not  equaled  his  men. 


Neva  Carling  Armstrong  shows  a  distinct 
advance  over  the  women  of  his  previoos 
works.  She  is  an  admirable  study  of  a  strong 
woman,  revealing  the  complexities  of  a  hi^^- 
minded  twentieth-century  woman,  in  a 
developed  state,  who  has  not  been  blighted 
during  the  formative  period  of  life  by  the 
artificiality  that  environs  the  wealthy  in 
modem  city  life.  The  other  principal  women 
in  the  story  are  drawn  with  a  strong  hand 
and  a  comprehending  intelligence.  Hie 
background  and  setting  of  the  story  are  also 
fully  equal  to  The  Second  Oeneration^  thou^ 
entirely  different,  the  former  being  concerned 
with  life  in  an  Indiana  town,  while  Lighi- 
Fingered  Gentry  has  a  great  metropolis  for 
its  background.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to 
note  a  steady  advance  in  a  writer's  work  such 
as  has  been  noticeable,  in  the  later  noveb  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  If  one  wiU  compare  A  Woman 
Veniuree  or  A  MaeUr  Rogue,  for  example, 
with  The  Second  Generation  or  Ligkt-Fin- 
gered  Gentry,  he  will  see  this  wonderful 
development.  The  former  works  merely 
give  the  promise  of  the  purposeful  work  he 
is  now  doing. 

In  this  story  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the 
first  chapter,  after  an  nnhi^py  wedded  life, 
face  the  tad  that  they  are  not  bound  together 
with  the  mutual  love  that  makes  a  home  a 
home  and  that  warrants  their  being  man  and 
wife.  Th^  determine  to  separate.  Horace 
Armstrong,  the  hero,  a  masterful  young  man, 
goes  to  New  York  and  accepts  the  presi- 
dency of  a  great  insurance  company  which 
has  been  ui^er  fire,  and  the  exposures  of 
graft  have  made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  new 
president.  The  real  power  behind  the  insur- 
ance company  is  a  high  financier  who  pro- 
poses, as  soon  as  the  storm  of  puUic  indigna- 
tion has  swept  over,  to  again  resort  to  his  old 
practices  and  be,  as  heretofore,  the  real 
master  of  the  millions  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  insurance  company  by  the  unsuspecting 
policy-holders.  A  struggle  ensues  between 
this  would-be  master  of  the  people's  millions 
and  Armstrong.  ' 

Neva  alao  goes  to  New  York,  where  she 
studies  art  and  steadily  devdopes  in  character 
and  also  in  personal  charm,  until  she  Uo»- 
soms  out  into  not  only  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
woman,  but  a  strong,  high  and  noble  type  of 
American  womanhood.  9ie  has  always 
loved  her  husband,  but  he  has  never  appre- 
ciated or  really  loved  her.  Othcs  ti 
indudinft  s^  «aX  vt^^i^^  ^»S^  ^^^^  ^w^  _ 
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and  is  steadfast  to  her  better  sdf .  Armstrong 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  for  him  there  can  be 
no  other  woman  in  the  world,  but  Neva, 
owing  to  Armstrong's  relations  with  the 
grafting  insurance  ring  of  high  financiers 
and  because  of  ugly  stories  that  are  circulated 
in  regard  to  his  business  dealings,  does  not 
for  a  time  dare  to  trust  him,  even  though 
she  has  never  ceased  to  love. 
{"  The  interest  never  flags,  from  the  opening 
chapter,  and  it  is  only  a  man  possessing 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  life  and  strong 
imaginative  powers  who  is  thus  able  to  carry 
the  reader  forward  from  page  to  page  with 
ever-increasing  interest,  without  resorting 
to  plots  or  any  of  the  artifices  of  the  ordinary 
novelist,  and  without  offending  the  reader's 
good  taste  by  mock  heroics.  The  story  as  a 
romance  is  one  of  Mr.  Phillips*  best  works, 
which  is  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  novds  of  the  year. 

IT. 

But  it  is  far  more  than  a  fascinating  romance 
of  love  and  life.  It  has  an  ethical  value  at 
the  present  time  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate,  for  now  as  never  before 
since  the  sluggish  and  easy-going  populace 
was  aroused  a  few  years  since  by  exposure 
after  exposure  of  graft  and  corruption  per- 
meating business,  political  and  society  life, 
have  the  criminal  rich,  the  reactionaries  and 
privileged  classes  united  in  a  systematic 
campaign  to  silence  the  public-opinion 
forming  influences  and  again  lull  to  sleep  the 
partially  awakened  public  conscience.  The 
great  hold  which  the  industrial  autocracy 
has  on  church,  college  and  kid-glove  reform 
organizations  and  associations  has  never 
been  so  startlingly  apparent  as  to<[ay;  while 
that  part  of  the  great  press  of  the  land  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  privileged 
wealth  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  cancers  that 
are  eating  to-day,  just  as  surely  as  before  the 
exposures,  ifito  the  fabric  of  business  and 
political  life.  While  the  people  were  ignorant 
of  the  evil  conditions,  they  were  not  morally 
responsible  for  them.  Now,  if  they  permit 
the  criminal  rich  to  continue  to  oppress 
through  immoral  business  practices  and  the 
debauching  of  government,  they  become 
partners  in  the  crime,  abetters  in  a  nation's 
destruction.  So  the  hour  is  far  more  critical 
than  many  imagine, — a  time  when  the  highest 
'nierests  of  democracy  or  free  govemmeiiiV.^  «a 


welf^as  considerations  of  sound  morali^  and 
the  conmion  good,  demand  that  every  true 
patriot  work  as  never  before  to  force  the 
people  to  drive  the  thieves  and  corrupton 
from  the  temple  of  government  and  busineas 
life. 

No  man  at  this  juncture  can  do  so  much 
as  the  popular  novelist,  and  no  man  knows 
so  well  as  David  Graham  Phillips  how  to 
vividly  uncover  actual  conditions  in  a  dear 
and  telling  manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  so  that 
all  who  begin  his  book  will  complete  it. 

Light-Fingered   Gentry  comes   at  a    most 
opportune  time.    The  insurance  scandal  that 
filled  the  public  mind  with  amazed  indigna- 
tion is  rapidly  blowing  over.     But  how  far 
have    the    real    conditions    been    changed? 
Have  the  great  insurance  companies   been 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Wall-street  gam- 
blers?   Are  men  of  the  Perkins-Ryan-Har- 
riman  t3rpe  to-day  outside  or  inside  the  breast- 
works ?    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  again 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  facts  that  exist 
and  will  exist  untU  we  have  some  root-and- 
branch  reform  work  in  the  realm  of  Wall- 
street  high  finance.    America's  great  Monte 
Carlo  cannot  continue  as  it  has  prospered 
during  recent  decades,  and  free  institutions 
survive  or  the  people  escape  the  slavery  of 
extortion,  of  remorseless   greed,   practically 
robbing  on  every  hand  through   monopoly 
and  trust  power.    No,  it  is  only  by  the  aid 
of   such    books    as    lAght-Fingered    C^entry 
which   circulate   freely  among   the   reading 
classes  and  which  force  the  people  to  see  and 
understand   the  actual   conditions,   that  we 
can  hope  to  successfully  carry  forward  the 
great  work  that  has  been  b^un  and  whidi 
alone    can    save    free    government.     Light- 
Fingered  Oentry  takes  us  behind  the  curtain 
and /shows  the  plutocracy  at  wori^  in  secret 
It  shows  us  the  man  who  has  long  posed  as 
the    high-priest    of    honesty,    morality    and 
national  honor  for  what  recent  investigations 
have  shown  him  to  be, — a  moral  criminal, 
robbing  the  people  and  poisoning  the  wdlls  of 
public  opinion.    Nor  is  this  all.    Mr.  Phillips 
is  nothing  if  not  a  sincere  lover  of  pure  democ- 
racy, a  hater  of  shams,  hypocrisy  and  snobbish- 
ness.   He  knows  that  the  criminality  that 
masquerades  under  the  robe  of  respectabilitj 
in  Wall  street  has  its  complement  in  the  hollow 
sham,  the  moral  bankruptcy  and  the  pitiful 
apeing  of  reactionary  and  decadent  life  of  the 
cS\d  ^otld  in  the  so-called  high  society  of 
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upper  New  York;  and  he  lajs  bare  all  the 
world  of  ahamdess  vice,  crimuialitj,  pretense, 
intrigue  and  moral  bankruptcy  and  shows 
just  how  the  vitality  of  the  Republic  is  being 
sa[^>ed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  throws  into 
high    light    the    strong,    fine    virtues    that 


are  the  salvation  of  men  and  nations. 
This  work,  like  The  Second  Oenermtion^  is 
a  book  for  the  nation's  health, — a  book  diat 
cannot  be  circulated  too  feedj.  It  is  fasci- 
nating, strong,  virile,  and  rings  true  at  eveiy 
point.  B.  O.  Flowxb. 


THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET    HOUR, 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT. 


I. 

CHRISTMAS  is  the  one  day  in  the  year 
when  among  normal  people  with 
wholesome,  genuine,  simple  or  democratic 
environment,  almost  everyone  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  making  others  happy;  and 
therefore  for  all  such  persons  it  is  the  happiest 
day  of  all  the  year,  for  the  chief  pleasure  of 
the  spiritual  man  lies  in  malring  others  happy, 
in  self-forgetful  service  for  the  upliftment, 
devdopment  and  enrichment  of  Uiose  less 
fortunately  environed  and  those  whose  lives 
impinge  on  one's  own  sphere  of  influence. 
Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  profound  significance 
at  the  heart  of  the  saying  of  the  Great  Nazarene 
concerning  the  finding  of  life  through  losing 
it.  The  egoistic  spirit  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  altruistic  or  love  spirit  before  man  can 
be  called  civilized;  before,  indeed,  he  can 
be  truly  happy  or  be  a  beneficent  influence, 
imparting  brightness  and  warmth  to  other  lives. 

Someone  has  said  that  animal  organisms 
live  by  feeding  on  one  another,  but  spiritual 
life  grows  only  by  the  giving  of  life  for  other 
lives,  and  one  of  ihe  many  things  that  indicate 
the  high  origin  of  man  and  a  glorious  destiny 
for  the  soul  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
supreme  happiness,  the  joy  that  lasts  and  is 
umdloyed,  is  found  in  giving  happiness  and 
help  to  others. 

Now  the  Christmas  spirit  is  precisely  this 
spirit  of  self-forgetting  love,  of  joyous,  thought- 
ful service  for  others.  This  is  what  Christmas 
means  to  the  normal  aspiring  and  civilized 
man.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  in  porporticm 
as  men  and  society  turn  from  the  spiritual 
concepts  or  moral  idealism  that  exalts  while 
yielding  pure  happiness,  and  substitutes  for 
it  the  sordid  materialism  of  the  market;  in 
proportion  as  money  is  exalted  above  manhood 


and  considerations  of  personal  enrichment 
and  material  aggrandizement  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  ideal  of  justice,  right  and 
brotherhood,  life  becomes  artificial  and  the 
vision  of  the  victim  of  the  mania  for  money 
or  personal  ^[oistic  power,  and  also  that  of 
those  environed  by  its  death-dealing  spirit, 
becomes  inverted.  Moral  insanity  super- 
venes. That  which  gave  joy  and  happiness 
becomes  the  source  of  bitterness  and  poison. 
The  possession  of  things  becomes  more  to 
the  greed-crazed  ^;oist  than  the  spirit  of  the 
giver.  Wherever  and  whenever  this  con- 
dition obtains,  Christmas,  like  other  things 
that  are  precious  and  blessed  to  the  sane  or 
normal  soul,  becomes  a  blight  and  a  curse, 
because  of  fostering  feelings  of  discontent 
and  human  restlessness. 

Only  a  short  time  since  we  asked  a  friend 
the  question:  "What  does  Christinas  suggest 
to  you?*'  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
repHed:  "It  is  the  day  in  the  year  when  one 
receives  just  the  things  he  does  not  want, 
and  when  he  feels  forced  to  give  to  everyone 
he  knows,  and  usually  gives  just  the  things 
th^  do  not  want." 

Unconsciously  this  man  betrayed  the  fact 
that  the  materialism  of  the  market  had 
taken  control  of  his  mind,  thou^  he  would 
have  been  amazed  and  indignant  had  it  been 
suggested  to  him.  Tet  his  answer  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  things — ^the  material 
gifts;  nothing  of  the  spirit  save  theiplca-im 
tion  that  the  spirit  ims  of  too  little  con  em 
in  the  balance  with  material  gifts,  to  be 
considered. 

We  have  often  been  rendered  inexpressibly 
sad  by  hearing  young  people  in  the  metro- 
politan centers  describe  their  Christmas  gifiB 
and  complain  that  thft  ^gS^K  ^tMciss^^iS^  Xasai^ 
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certain  friendi  were  less  expensive  than  those 
given,  because  here  we  saw  and  felt  how  the 
eclipse  of  moral  idealism  by  materialistic 
egoism  darkened  all  the  Godward-looldng 
windows  of  the  soul,  leaving  the  spirit  to 
grope  and  grovel  in  the  cellar  of  materiality, 
where  pseudo  pleasures  aUure  and  deceive, 
only  they  leave  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  ashes 
in  the  heart  of  their  victims. 

This  view  of  Christmas,  however,  is  that 
of  a  money-mad  society  suffering  from  a 
temporary  spell  of  moral  aberration  and  see- 
ing all  things  with  inverted  vision.  To  the 
great  millions  of  the  people  who  hope,  love 
and  aspire  and  who  joy  in  the  simple  life 
and  the  love  that  is  steadfast  and  loyal  and 
true,  Christmas  means  a  radiant  moment  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  when  the  higher  nature 
experiences  its  deepest  pleasure  through 
consciousness  of  having  made  glad  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  dear,  or  of  having  brought 
into  the  prison  homes  of  the  children  of 
adversity  a  strange  new  light  and  gladness. 

u. 

To  us  Christmas  suggests  many  things* 
and  the  word  has  the  magic  power  of  opening 
the  gate  of  Memory  and  conjuring  up  scenes 
— dear,  tender,  hallowed  scenes — of  the 
long-vanished  past.  It  suggests  our  child- 
hood days  and  lo!  before  the  mind  there 
rises  a  picture,  vivid  as  though  the  canvas  of 
a  master-artist  stood  before  us. 

Here  is  a  little  country  home  in  Illinois; 
a  six-rooM  house,  with  a  long  porch  extend- 
ing more  than  forty  feet  along  the  southern 
exposure,  facing  a  broad  valley  studded,  with 
rural  homes,  otch  nestling  in  the  midst  of 
orchards  and  groves  of  noble  forest  trees. 
A  fringe  of  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes  lines 
the  winding  banks  of  a  stream  that  traverses 
the  vall^,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  open 
expanse  rises  a  forest  of  great  trees  extending 
from  thence  toward  the  Wabash.  The  view 
is  very  beautiful  from  this  southern  exposure, 
especially  in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
when  nature  weaves  her  robings  of  glory 
before  one's  very  eyes,  delighting  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  with  her  magic  transforma- 
tions. First  comes  the  emerald  flush  on 
earth,  shrub  and  tree;  then  the  orchards 
awake  into  fairy  gardens.  The  peach  trees, 
borrowing  the  blush  of  dawn,  are  robed  in 
beauty  only  comparable  to  the  bridal  veil  of 
fleecy  white  that  covers  the  cherry,  plum  and 
pear  trees;   while  the  apple  oichaxda  weave 


together  the  pink  of  dawn  and  the  snow  of 
winter  and  place  their  floral  gems  in  emeraU 
settings,  llien  comes  summer  in  regal 
splendor.  The  wheat  Adds  are  as  seas  of 
burnished  gold;  the  waving  oats  reflect  a 
silvery  sheen  that  contrasts  charmingly  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  Indian  maize,  the 
reddish-brown  of  the  ripening  hay  and  the 
lighter  green  of  the  pasture  lands.  Next 
comes  autumn,  most  gorgeous  of  .the  seasons, 
when  nature,  laden  wiUi  the  fruitage  and 
wealth  of  the  year,  robes  hersdf  in  inde- 
scribable splendor  ere  she  falls  asleep  in 
winter's  cold  embrace. 

The  immediate  setting  of  this  country 
home  was  no  less  engaging.  A  short  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  porch  was  an  arbor 
vitse  tree  of  unusual  proportions.  At  the 
other  end  rose  a  statdy  Norway  spruce. 
Not  far  distant  were  a  giant  silver  poplar, 
some  picturesque  spike-like  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, a  catalpa,  and  other  foliage  and  flowering 
trees,  together  with  massive  dumps  of  snow- 
balls and  other  shrubs.  Beds  of  flowers 
fringed  the  front  of  the  house,  while  the  porch 
was  shaded  with  vines,  its  chief  glory  being  a 
manunoth  wistaria  whose  gnarled  trunk  had 
weathered  the  winters  of  almost  a  generation 
of  time.  It  had  flourished  in  the  well- 
nourished  soil  and  seemed  to  have  two 
ambitions:  to  gracefully  festoon  the  space 
between  the  supporting  columns  of  the  porch 
while  clambering  over  the  roof  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  great  brick  diimney  at 
the  center  of  the  western  end  of  the  building, 
and  each  spring  to  make  its  little  comer  of 
the  earth  Uie  most  attractive  spot  that  eje 
could  rest  upon,  with  a  wealth  of  Uoom  of 
almost  dream-like  delicacy,  making  a  veri- 
table tiysting-place  for  fairies  as  wdl  as  a 
gorgeous  banquet-hall  for  the  honey-bee  and 
his  giant  cousin,  whose  drone  and  hum 
made  musical  the  live-long  day. 

Not  far  from  the  house  grew  a  giant  sweet- 
briar,  whose  blossoms  were  gready  loved  by 
our  mother,  and  well  do  we  remember  how 
we  children  in  early  sununer  watdied  the 
pink  peeping  from  Uie  green  buds,  until  at 
last,  after  a  shower,  the  buds  expanded  as 
by  magic.  Then  we  would  gather  an  armful 
of  blossoms  and  carry  them  to  our  mother, 
whose  large  black  eyes  shone  like  slars  when 
we  handeid  her  the  fragrant  flowers.  We 
thought  her  joy  was  caused  by  her  lotve  tot 
the  sweet-briar.  Later  we  knew  better^ 
knew  that  the  wonderful  Uf^t  that  at  tunes 
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aeemad  to  glorify  her  sweet  face  came  from 
the  joj  she  fdt  at  the  thoughtfulnesst  the 
manifestatioii  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  bj  her 
UtUe  children. 

The  northern  approach  to  the  house  led 
through  an  avenue  of  dms  of  heroic  size,  and 
on  one  side  grew  the  largest  acacia  tree  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  presented  a  splendid 
si^t  when  in  the  glory  of  blossom  and  was 
a  veritable  Eden-spot  for  gorgeous  butterflies 
and  honey-bees. 

But  it  is  not  the  environing  setting  of  this 
home  or  nature's  festal  seasons  that  specially 
interest  us  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
winter.  The  holiday  season  draws  near, 
and  we  enter  the  humble  home  where  were 
spent  so  many  Christmases  that  oasis-like 
live  in  the  memory  of  our  childhood.  We 
enter  the  great  living  room,  hallowed  by 
precious  memories.  An  immense  fireplace 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  end, 
in  which  huge  hickory  and  oak  logs  are 
brightly  burning.  The  room  is  spacious. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rag  carpet  of  the 
hit-or-miss  variety, — ^rags  that  once  dothed 
the  family  and  were  later  cut  in  stripe,  sewed 
together,  rolled  into  balls  and  on  a  neighbor's 
loom  woven  into  the  carpet.  How  the 
wizard  memory  brings  back  the  past  and 
peoples  again  that  great  room.  Before  the 
roaring  fire  night  after  ni^t  mudi  of  our 
most  vital  education  was  recdved,  when  we 
little  imagined  we  were  being  taught;  for 
here  our  father  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings read  aloud  and  ezplai^d  the  mor^ 
obscure  passages  in  a  manner  so  graphic  and 
entertaining  tibat  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  pictures  he  sou^t  to  conjure  up 
before  our  youthful  imaginations.  The  Bible 
and  Pilgnm*9  Progrei$t  Rollins'  AndmU 
HiHcry  and  other  standard  works,  were 
thus  presented.  When  we  say  that  our 
father  invested  Rollins'  And&nt  Hulory 
with  an  interest  greater  than  that  which  we 
to-day  derive  from  the  most  powerful  romance, 
the  reader  will  know  something  of  his  rare 
gift  as  a  reader  and  interpreter. 

Grone  are  those  days,  and  the  two  who 
made  for  us  a  heaven  of  that  little  home  are 
reunited  in  the  Mpming  Land;  and  we  who 
remain  behind  can  only  bless  their  memory 
as  we  say,  ''We  miss  them  so!" 

Of  the  many  Christmases  spent  in  that 
great  room,  one  we  remember  especially  wdl, 
because  though  it  was  marked  by  fewer  gifto 
such  as  are  so  prized  by  small  diildren,  it 


remains  inddibly  impressed  on  our  mind, 
as  radiant  as  the  holly  berries  that  make 
bright  the  Christmas-tide,  and  beautifuh  as 
the  great  peari-4ike  wealth  of  berries  that 
dothed  the  mistletoe  that  grew  in  abundance 
in  the  woods  near  by.  And  because  the  story 
of  this  Christmas  iUustrates  how  little  mate- 
rial gifts  have  to  do  with  the  happiness  even 
of  dbildren,  in  a  home  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  sincerity,  love  and  sanity,  we  are 
tempted  to  describe  it. 

Our  father  was  a  derg3fman,  much  loved 
and  respected  wherever  known.  Though 
his  sermons  were  singularly  free  from  emo- 
tional pleas  and  were  ever  addressed  mainly 
to  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  he  met  with 
such  success  expounding  the  Word  as  he 
understood  it,  in  revivals,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  protracted  meetings,  that  his 
services  were  greatiy  in  demand.  FrequenUy 
he  was  away  from  home  for  several  weeks. 
On  the  Christmas  eve  we  have  in  mind,  he 
had  [^nned  as  usual  to  be  at  home.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  a  number  of  young 
people  joined  the  churdi  where  he  was  hold- 
ing a  meeting,  and  many  more  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  following  their  example.  The 
diurch  officials  urged  that  the  dosing  of  the 
meetings,  even  for  two  or  three  nights,  would 
break  into  the  interest  and  be  unfortunate. 
His  sense  of  duty,  that  was  ever  a  compdling 
motive  in  life,  caused  him  to  remain.  Thus 
the  litUe  simple  presents  that  he  would  have 
brought  for  the  stockings  were  not  purchased, 
as  his  return  was  expected  until  it  was  too 
late  to  purdiase  them  from  the  town.  A 
box  sent  by  express  from  two  older  brothers 
in  a  great  city  in  a  neighboring  state  was 
bdated  and  did  not  arrive  at  its  destination 
until  some  time  later.  So  Christmas  eve 
arrived  and  the  littie  giri  and  boy  who  were 
the  only  members  of  the  family  who  harbored 
any  illusion  about  Santa  Qaus,  hung  up 
their  stockings  and  went  to  bed.  The  mother 
put  into  them  some  littie  home-made  artides* 
wdl  knowing,  however,  that  they  were  not 
the  littie  things  the  children  had  spoken  of 
so  often,  so  if  Santa  Claus  might  be  listening 
he  would  know  what  they  most  wanted. 
Morning  came, — a  biting  winter  dawn,  with 
the  thermometer  far  bdow  zero  and  the 
earth  shrouded  in  winter's  unsullied  winding 
sheet.  But  this  morning  the  cold  was  not 
an  excuse  which  the  littie  ones  thought  of 
urging  for  remaining  in  the  warm  and  cosy 
beds.    Out  on  the  floor^  and  \&sb  \^Tiaa&% 
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biidfl  Ih^  ran  to  the  chimnejr,  seized  the 
ttockingSy  and  found  none  of  Santa  Clans* 
expected  gifts.  Then  our  little  mother,  who 
was  by  our  side,  told  us  the  truth  she  had  so 
often  broadly  hinted, — ^that  the  parents  and 
other  loved  ones  were  the  real  Santa  Oaus, 
and  that  our  father's  unexpected  detention 
had  prevented  the  presents  from  arriving. 

*'But,"  said  she  as  she  drew  with  her 
loving  arms  the  children  to  her  side  before 
the  uncovered  bed  of  coals,  "we  are  going  to 
have  a  beautiful  Christmas,  my  dhildien; 
for  it  is  not  the  presents  that  count,  so  much 
as  the  love  that  they  represent,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  fine  dinner  to-day.  The 
boys  are  going  to  the  woods.  They  will  try 
and  find  some  mistletoe  and  green  boughs 
to  dress  the  room,  and  this  afternoon  we  wiU 
have  a  candy-pulling.  To-night  you  shaU  pop 
all  the  com  you  want  and  we  will  have  apples 
and  nuts,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  stories." 

The  eyes  of  the  little  boy  and  girl  met. 
They  felt  the  love,  the  boundless  love,  of  the 
mother,  and  they  drew  very,  very  near  to  her 
and  enteiced  heart  and  soid  into  the  plan  for 
a  joyous  day.  Later  a  neighbor's  child 
came  over  and  her  parent  was  induced  to 
let  her  remain  all  night.  The  dinner  was  a 
great  success.  So  was  the  candy-pulling. 
But  ah!  the  evening!  Who  can  describe 
that  which  one  must  see,  feel  and  know  to 
understand  ?  The  dishes  were  cleared  away. 
A  roaring  fire  burned  in  the  fireplace.  The 
faithful  watch-dogs  were  honored  guests  of 
the  evening  family  circles  during  the  winter 
nights,  and  they  were  here.  So  were  the 
cats,  preempting  the  softest  home-made 
rugs  or  curling  up  in  the  laps  of  the  accom- 
modating ones,  who  were  rewarded  with  the 
purring  of  deep  content.  Down  into  the 
cellar  went  one  of  the  older  brothers,  return- 
ing with  a  large  basket  of  wine-sap  and  golden 
pippin  apples  and  a  goodly  supply  of  hickory 
nuts,  llie  com  was  soon  popped,  after 
which  the  children  all  eagerly  listened,  first 
to  some  Bible  stories,  for  ti^e  mother,  through 
whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of 
Huguenot  ancestors  on  one  side  and  of  two 
generations  of  Welsh  clergymen  on  the  other, 
loved  the  Bible,  as  much  as  the  ancient 
psalmist  loved  his  Grod  when  he  uttered  that 
cry  of  the  soul:  "As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brook,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  O  God."  And  after  the  Bible  stories 
the  children  clamored  for  some  Christmas 
tale,  so  one  followed.  What  was  the  stoiy? 
It  is  no  matter.    Any  story  UAd  b^  \hoM 


charmed  lips  would  have  been  sweel  as  imiae 
to  the  ear  of  the  children.  We  will  aappose 
it  was  Dickens'  Ckrittmai  Carol,  whidi  oar 
mother  loved  so  well, — that  wooderfbl 
Christmas  story  only  second  to  the  late  W.  H. 
H.  Murray's  John  Norton'9  CkriMmoM  in  iti 
human  interest,  fascination  and  ethical  wordL 
How  real  and  vivid  when  told  bj  the  mother, 
who  possessed  the  strong  Imagination  of  tine 
intuitive  French  and  the  mystic  or  poetic 
nature  of  the  Welsh,  was  Marley's  g^bost, 
more  potent  for  good  than  Marley  living. 
The  little  eyes  grew  wide  and  something  of 
Scrooge's  fear  crept  into  the  minds  of  the 
childien  as  the  story  approached  the  creepj 
situation  when  the  ghost  appears.  Witik 
what  breathless  interest  we  followed  Scrooge 
on  his  journeys.  How  our  hearts  went  out 
in  sympathy  for  his  nephew  and  for  Bob 
Cratchit,  and  how  near  and  dear  seemed  Tinj 
Tim,  with  his  "God  bless  us,  eveiy  one." 

And  so  the  story  was  ended,  and  we  chil- 
dren reluctantly  prepared  for  bed.  A  briglit 
light  flashed  in  our  mother's  eyes  when  the 
children  said  that  it  had  been  the  happiest 
Christmas  they  had  known,  and  the  little 
visitor  exclaimed,  "O,  do  n't  you  wish  Christ- 
mas was  every  day?" 

And  here  lies  the  lesson  which  it  seems  to 
us  the  Christmas  season  should  tead.  We 
are  supremely  happy  the  one  day  when  we 
forget  ourselves  in  our  every  effort  to  make 
others  happy,  because  that  day  we  are  most 
completely  dominated  by  Uie  Christmas 
spirit — ^by  the  spirit  of  loving  service,  the 
spirit  that  made  the  life  of  the  Great  Nasarene 
one  long  Christmas  day.  Now  if,  as  we  think 
all  deeply  thoughtful  people  will  admit,  in 
the  Christmas  spirit  man  finds  that  which 
gives  the  purest,  deepest  and  moat  abiding 
happiness  while  nourishing  the  spiritual 
nature,  is  it  not  wisdom — ^the  hi^est  wudom 
— ^to  strive  to  carry  it  into  every  hour  of 
every  day? 

How  quickly  the  hours  fly!  How  swiftly 
the  days  pass  into  the  weeks,  the  weeks  into 
the  months,  the  months  into  the  years! 
How  soon  the  marching  orders  come  to  cross 
the  Great  Divide!  And  yet,  how  prodigal 
are  we  of  our  opportuniti^  and  how  miserij 
are  we  with  the  love  that  sweetens  the  mind, 
brightens  the  soul  and  glorifies  the  spirit  of 
the  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  give  the  love 
that  is  in  him  for  the  happiness,  the  uplift- 
ment  and  the  development  of  all  who  corns 
within  the  radius  of  his  influenoel 
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I^m  wwinmlj  br  Tn  AsniA.  by  B,ya  Walbr. 

A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THEISBdAIX  AND  THE  GREAT  LAW-BREAKER. 
Tliu  nuMitlt  Thb  AaB(At»  *l>le  to  [mMnt  •notho'  fine  o^inal  cartoon  from  Uie  pai  erf  R;«n 
Walker.  It  ii  entitled  "Immunity"  snd  wejl  ilhistnlea  ■  ooadhion  that  ia  ooe  of  the  OTiuf*  ihamea  of 
the  hour.  Tbe  American  peofile  are  becoming  heartilj  tired  of  ffae  Kovemmmt  merel;  adaiig  to  have 
the  ^Rat  ooiporatioiu  fined,  matead  of  doing  aa  italtoouthpiece*  utc  promised, — namdy,  aeaniag 
.-t...^^\  ,.—^~.ii,^.  ._i_^  Ik.  __*  i^^-iiiiali.  "ilie  tnuts  do  not  care  bom  vcmdi  they  are  finecL 
e  campaign  fund  of  tbe  Republican  party  next  time,  if  tbe 


armuDal  iwoflecutiona  waiut  tbe  great  criminal!,    "ilie  tnuts  do  not  care  bom  mudi  tl 
Indeed,  tb^  will  dManllT  oontribute  to  tbe  o 


adminirtiation,  inalead  of  treating  the  mat  criminali  as  poor  offenden  would  be  treated,  morely  finca 
the  cofpoiatioiu;  lor  the  cupMationa  nave  a  itian^e-bMd  oa  the  pet^ile  and  thegr  have  ahown  time 
and  again,  hf  their  inaolent  advance  in  prioee  after  th^  baie  been  [ovKcuted,  bow  tb^  puuuh  the 


people  whenever  tlu^  are  put  to  the  itw 
nrioea  enou^  eadi  bmenot  only  to  p^ 

labuloaaauma  ha  campaign  ccmtributm „ ^..^ , 

ther  aagment  tbeir  alreadr  awtdlen  fortunea.  Tbe  poor  man  who  breafca  tbe  law  ii  thrown  inbJjaiL 
Fretfositly  hia  family  anffer  gnat  prirationa.  Hm  tMi  cotpoaatiim  ditcf  who  defies  the  lawa,  com- 
mittnw  Tarioua  oimea  all  cl  whidi  are  proven  in  eonrt,  csc^iea  without  aomodi  aa  tbe  indigni^of  ~ 
nj^muriion.  A  fiiie  !■  leried  on  tbe  cccpontiod,  and  fivthwith  tbe  oarporatiaa  njaea  pricea  ao 
thus  furttUr  wigmwrta  the  ipoliatioo  of  d>4p«opl^.lior  tbe  enridauBt  of  thi  lew. 


___^ ._  aocumulatel 

or  the  people'a  aertants,  but  alao  to  for- 
breafca  tbe  law  ii  thrown  inbJjaiL 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

MAYOR  JOHNSONS  VICTORY  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN 

NATIONAL  POLITICS. 


A  National  Victory  Won  in  a  Mnnicipal 

Battle. 

THE  TRIUMPHANT  election  of  Mayor 
Johnson  is  a  victoiy  for  civic  right- 
eousness and  good  government  of  nation- 
wide interest  and  significance.  Never  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  were  the  forces 
of  machine-rule  and  corporation  corrupt  so 
successful  in  calling  to  their  aid  the  active  help 
of  powerful  and  popular  influences  that  pose  as 
champions  of  civic  morality  and  just  govern- 
ment as  in  the  municipal  contest  in  Cleveland. 
Never  did  a  man  find  himsdf  battling  against 
a  more  formidable  opposition  than  did  Mr. 
Johnson,  after  the  street-car  corporations 
and  the  Republican  machine  were  able  to 
induce  Ohio's  most  popular  and  plausible 
Republican  Congressman  to  run  against  the 
man  who  found  Cleveland  one  of  the  most 
ring-ridden  and  corporation-corrupted  cities 
in  America  and  made  it  the  best-governed 
dty  in  the  Republic.  Not  only  was  Con- 
gressman Burton  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
notorious  street-car  corporation  which  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland  had  whipped  to  a  stand-still,  but 
Secretary  of  War  William  H.  Taft  also  came 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  corporations  and 
the  Republican  bosses  and  ring;  and  closely 
behind  Secretary  Taft  came  President  Roose- 
velt, with  his  letter  urging  Mr.  Burton  to 
run  against  the  best  mayor  of  the  best- 
governed  city. 

Since  his  first  election  to  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
waged  a  double  vrarfare.  He  has  fought 
corrupt  machine-rule  in  all  its  aspects  and 
has  carried  on  a  ceaseless  battle  with  the 
public-service  corporations  that  had  long 
dominated  the  political  situation  and  in  that 
way  were  enabled  to  exploit  and  plunder 
the  people. 

In  spite  of  the  familiar  cries  of  the  pre- 
tended respectables  in  high  places,  the 
criminal  rich  and  predatory  dasses  who 
stand  behind  the  political  corruptionists  and 
render  their  position  well-nigh  impregnable, 
the  dectorate  of  Clevdand  had  refused  to 


betray  Mr.  Johnson,  and  step  by  step  the 
plundering  corporations  were  driven  from 
their  places  of  vantage.  At  length  th^ 
realized  that  their  only  hope  of  defeating 
Mr.  Johnson  was  to  secure  tiie  services  of  a 
man  to  oppose  him  who  had  long  been 
regarded  as  honorable  and  who  was  as  pop- 
ular as  he  was  highly  esteemed,  to  act  as  their 
Trojan  horse.  They  found  this  "handy 
man"  in  Congressman  Burton.  Then  an 
exceptional  piece  of  good  luck  came  their 
way, — something  that  must  have  astounded 
some  of  the  unsophisticated  among  the 
corrupt  interests  who  were  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vicious  political  opportunism  that  is 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevdt's  besetting  sins  and 
who  imagined  that  he  was  the  same  kind  of 
a  champion  of  dean  government  and  an 
enemy  of  corrupt  wealth  as  was  their  redoubt- 
able foe,  Tom  L.  Johnson.  Mr.  Roosevdt, 
who  refused  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
dean  munidpal-rule  when  the  Lincoln  Repub- 
licans of  Pennsylvania  were  waging  the  moot 
desperate  battle  in  the  history  of  PUladdphia, 
to  overthrow  the  notoriously  criminal  rule  of 
boss  and  ring,  because,  as  his  friends  dedared, 
the  President  would  not  meddle  with  dty 
politics,  wrote  a  letter  urging  Mr.  Burton  to 
run,  and  thus  threw  all  the  weight  of  his 
power  and  popularity  with  the  notorious 
street-car  corporations  and  the  corrupt 
machine. 

Yfiik  such  a  combination  and  with  monejr 
poured  out  like  water  by  the  privilege-eeeking 
and  grafting  interests,  it  would  seem  that  there 
could  be  little  chance  for  the  man  who  single- 
handed  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of  cor- 
porate wealth  battling  for  its  ilfe  and  aided 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States*  the 
most  popular  Congressman  of  Ohio,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  powerful  Republi- 
can machine  of  State  and  dty. 

Public  Oontldence  Based  on  Long  BarTiee, 

That  Eren  Corporate  Wealth  aad 

The  President  Oonld  Not 

Overthrow. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  decent  and  honeit 
dty  rule  and  political  morality  in 
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Major  Johnson  had  through  all  his  coune 
as  major  proved  faithful  to  the  people  and 
his  trust.  He  had  steadfastlj  refused  to  be 
seduced  bj  anj  of  the  lures  that  have  proved 
too  much  for  the  shifty  opportunistic  poli- 
ticians whose  moral  idealism  is  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  considerations  of  per- 
sonal or  party  advantage.  The  people  knew 
Tom  Johnson  was  not  merely  a  preacher  of 
political  righteousness  and  civic  int^;rity; 
th^  knew  he  supplemented  his  words  with 
deeds.  His  course  had  been  consistent, 
steadfast  and  just.  They  believed  in  him, 
and  they  refused  to  be  seduced  even  by  the 
siren  voice  of  the  President.  All  honor  to 
the  people  of  Cleveland!  Their  splendid 
stand  has  done  more  for  sound  mimicipal 
advance  and  the  cause  of  political  morality 
than  any  political  event  of  recent  years. 
And  what  a  stinging  and  fitting  rebuke  was 
their  verdict  to  the  preacher  of  righteousness 
in  the  White  House,  who  sought  to  over- 
throw the  dean,  honest  and  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  best-ruled  city  in  America  in  the 
interests  of  the  street-car  corporations  and  the 
notoriously  corrupt  machines  of  Ohio. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft 
gave  nation-wide  significance  to  the  Cleve- 
land municipal  contest,  and  Mayor  Johnson's 
victory  is  a  triumph  of  national  importance. 

Mayor  Johnson  as  a  Presidential] 
PoBsibUty. 

President  Roosevelt  has  not  encountered 
any  check  half  so  significant  since  he  began 
his  fadng-two-ways  policy.  He  knew  ^t 
Mr.  Johnson  was  a  dean,  strong  and  able 
man;  a  business  man  in  the  hi^est  and  best 
sense  of  that  term;  a  statesman  of  extra- 
ordinary executive  ability;  a  man  so  aggres- 
sivdy  honest  that  no  predatory  interest  would 
for  a  moment  imagine  it  could  influence  or 
frighten  him  from  any  position  which  he  hdd 
to  be  just  and  for  Uie  best  interests  of  the 
people.  He  knew  that  if  he  was  reelected 
the  mayor  of  Clevdand,  he  might  easily 
become  a  most  formidable  presidential  can- 
didate, one  whose  political  course  would 
stand  out  in  bold  rdief  when  compared  with 
that  of  any  of  the  opportunist  politicians  of 
the  opposition.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Taft,  who 
more  than  any  other  prominent  Republican 
politician  had  antagonized  organised  labor 
by  his  judicial  rulings  in  favor  of  the  railways, 
— ^Bir.  Taft,  who  is  the  foe  of  Direct-Legisla- 
tion and  the  man  who  is  altogether  satisfac- 


tory to  the  Finaneial  ChronioU,  the  leading 
mcmthpieoe  of  the  WaU-«treet  interests  and 
fully  as  satisfactory  to  Bir .  Rockefeller  and 
to  boss  Cox  as  he  is  to  President  Roosevdt, 
should  happen  to  be  nominated,  nothing 
would  be  more  likdy  to  transpire  than  the 
nomination  of  Mayor  Johnson  to  oppose  the 
friend  of  the  Wall-street  interests.  So  the  word 
went  forth  that  Bir.  Johnson  must  be  defeated 
at  all  hazards. 

No  one  knew  better  than  President  Roose- 
vdt how  the  street-car  corporations  would 
pour  out  their  money  to  defeat  the  Biayor 
who  had  so  long  stood  between  them  and  the 
people  they  desired  to  exploit  and  plunder. 
No  one  knew  better  than  President  Roose- 
vdt the  fact  that  every  predatory  band  and 
privileged  interest  would  join  in  the  battle 
against  the  Biayor.  He  also  knew  fuU  wdl 
how  popular  was  Bir.  Burton,  and  he  doubt- 
less banked  heavily  on  his  own  popularity. 
Only  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  if 
Bir.  Johnson  should  again  be  dected  he  would 
be  a  formidable  candidate  for  the  presidency 
can  account  for  Bir.  Roosevdt's  action  in 
interfering  with  the  Clevdand  dection  in  the 
interests  of  the  street-car  combine  and  urging 
Congressman  Burton  to  become  the  Trojan 
horse  for  the  public-service  corporations. 

The  result  of  the  dection  is  exactly  what 
the  pretended  reformers  who  are  playing  a 
double  game  in  the  interests  of  predatory 
wealth  desired  to  prevent.  Fh>m  now  on 
Bir.  Johnson  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  popular  representatives  of  honest 
reform,  business  government  and  funda- 
mental democracy;  a  popular  leader  who  has 
always  stood  iPor  equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights,  for  justice  for  all  Uie  people, 
for  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none, — ^in  a  word,  for  Uie  idcails  most 
cherished  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  He 
has  proved  himsdf  to  be  a  statesman  of 
extraordinary  executive  ability,  a  man  of 
high  moral  ideals  who  has  ever  been  faithful 
to  those  ideals,  and  a  man  who  is  not  content 
with  preaching  political  righteousness  and 
tnftlring  spectacular  moves  that  mean  nothing 
for  fundamental  relief  for  the  people,  but 
who  has  accompanied  his  words  with  deeds, 
ever  showing  a  superb  moral  courage  which  is 
the  sign-manual  of  lofty  statesmanship  and 
whidi  is  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  shifty 
opportunist  politicians. 

The  probable  result  in  a  national  way  of 
Mr,2Johnson's  dection  fjuuks  \S^  ^so^sos^^ 
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stances  is  already  being  recognized  by  the 
great  conservative  press.  The  morning  after 
the  dection  the  Boston  Herald  in  speaking 
of  it  said: 

'*The  result  may  have  a  far-reaching 
influence.  Mayor  Johnson's  name  is,  in 
consequence  of  his  victoiy,  one  of  those  upon 
whom  President-makers  may  look  with  favor. 
Strongly  intrenched  in  the  very  heart'' of  the 
Democratic    party,    at   least    in    the    West, 


Johnson  may  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  Bryan's 
rivals  when  the  party  next  meets  to  choose  a 
national  standard-bcArer." 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Bir .  Bryan  have  long 
been  intimate  personal  friends,  and  we  Bit 
confident  that  no  statesman  in  America 
would  more  loyaUy  or  enthusiastically  sup- 
port Mayor  Johnson  than  would  Mr.  Biyan. 
We  repeat,  Mr.  Johnson's  victovy  is  of 
significance. 


THE    VICTORY   IN  TOLEDO. 


SELDOM  has  a  candidate  for  municipal 
honors  had  a  harder  battle  to  fight 
than  had  Brand  Whitlock  in  the  Toledo 
municipal  contest.  The  political  machines, 
the  corporations  and  the  venal  and  controlled 
press  united  with  that  element  of  the  so-called 
respectables  who  are  always  ready  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  the  minions  of  the  machine  when 
corporate  wealth  gives  the  word  of  command. 
In  opposition  to  this  strong  combination 
stood  Brand  Whitlock,  successor  to  Grolden 
Rule  Jones  and  running  as  an  independent 
for  reelection  as  Mayor  of  Toledo. 

Mr.  Whitlock's  administration  had  been 
just  and  faithful,  but  very  distasteful  to  the 
grafters  and  those  who  desire  to  exploit  the 
people  and  enjoy  the  enormous  wealth  that 
can  be  wrung  horn  the  public  through  posses- 


sion of  natural  monopolies.  The  battle 
marked  by  great  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the 
kept  or  controlled  press  and  the  interests 
seeking  to  gain  masteiy  of  the  dty  govern- 
ment, that  they  might  further  the  interests  of 
the  public-utility  corporations.  But  neither 
the  combined  wealth  of  the  interests,  the 
alarmist  cries  of  the  political  Pharisees,  the 
machinations  of  the  machine,  nor  the  vili- 
fication of  the  partisan  newspapers  were  aUe 
to  deceive  the  people  and  compass  the  undoing 
of  the  fearless  and  incorruptible  young  mayor. 
Again  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound.  Mr.  Whit- 
lock had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not 
found  wanting.  His  victoiy  is  one  that  wiU 
greatly  hearten  other  young  statesmen  who 
desire  faithfully  to  fulfil  Uieir  trust  to  the  people. 


OTHER  POPULAR  VICTORIES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION. 


Good  Qovemment  Triumphs  in  San 

Francisco. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  noticed  at  length 
the  splendid  victories  won  for  the 
people  and  good  government  by  Mayor 
Johnson  in  Qeveland  and  Brand  Whitlock 
in  Toledo.  In  San  Francisco  the  cause  of 
dean  government  triumphed  no  less  signally. 
Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
triumphantly  elected  over  the  candidates 
advanced  by  the  Republican  and  Union 
Labor  Parties,  and  inasmuch  as  he  repre- 
sented the  cause  of  dean  and  progressive 
government,  the  victoiy  was  a  triumph  for 
free  institutions,  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  do  not  intend  that 


the  riot  of  corruption  that  marked  the  union 
of  the  public-service  corporations  with  the 
Ruef-Schmidt  machine  shall  recur.  This 
verdict  was  made  all  the  more  emphatic  by 
the  dection  of  Distric-Attomey  Langdon,  who 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  terror  of  the  evil- 
doers. Mr.  Langdon  was  the  Independence 
League  candidate  for  governor  at  the  late 
state  election. 

"^  The  Q^nbematorial  Election  in 
A  Maasachnaetts. 

The  gubernatorial  dection  in  Massachu- 
setts was  rich  in  lessons  and  pimniae  of 
better  things.  Last  year  the  progresnve 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  secured  con- 
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trol  of  the  organization  and  nominated  the 
Hon.  John  B.  Moran,  the  able  District-Attor- 
ney of  Boston,  for  govemor,  and  £.  Gerry 
Brown,  a  life-long  reformer,  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  This  ticket,  which  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Independence  League,  polled 
192,000  votes,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  plutocratic  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  in  Massachusetts  as 
elsewhere  is  the  strong  left  arm  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  its  valiant  aid  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  industrial  autoo^tcy 
that  antagonizes  democratic  government  and 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

This  year  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  street-car 
and  gas  fame,  or  rather  ill-fame,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  who  for  years  was  r^arded  as 
the  most  sinister  representative  of  corpora- 
tion influence  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  inan 
who  represented  practically  all  that  progres- 
sive democracy  was  battling  against  in  its 
effort  to  restore  a  pure,  dean  and  truly  pop- 
ular government,  set  out  to  capture  the 
Democratic  party.  He  selected  a  slogan 
very  popular  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  "Reci- 
procity with  Canada,"  and  he  abo  urged  a 
business  administration.  He  was  activdy 
supported  by  the  capitalistic-controlled, 
so-called  independent  press  and  attracted  to 
him  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  party  and  men 
like  ex-Congressman  Sullivan  of  unsavory 
fame.  In  time  he  secured  a  large  number  of 
ddegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which 
when  it  met  broke  up  in  rival  camps  after 
much  riotous  and  unseemly  conduct.  Two 
tickets  were  put  in  the  fidd,  and  the  State 
ESection  Conunittee,  composed  of  two  Repub- 
licans and  one  Democrat,  had  to  settle  the 
matter.  They  dedded  in  favor  of  Bir. 
Whitney.  The  latter  forthwith  started  to 
canvas  the  state  with  his  lieutenants.  He 
was  supported  by  practically  the  entire 
Democratic  press  of  the  State,  with  the 
exception  of  Bir.  Hearst's  Boston  American. 

Wr.  Whitney's  opponent  in  the  convention, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  ran  as  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, while  the  Independence  League,  on  a 
platform  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  last  year,  put  in  nomination 
for  governor  Thomas  Hi^;en,  a  gentleman 
who  occupied  a  place  on  the  State  Democratic 
ticket  last  year.  The  candidate  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor on  the  Independence  League 
ticket  was  Mr.  £.  Grerry  Brown,  who  ran  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  same  office 
last  year. 


Though  the  meetings  of  the  Independence 
League  were  phenomfioally  large  and  enthusi- 
astic, the  press  of  the  State  practically  ignored 
them,  outside  of  Mr.  Hearst's  American,  In 
fact,  we  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
there  was  such  a  universal  conspiracy  of 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  press.  Full  reports 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  meetings 
were  given,  but  no  report  of  the  Independence 
League  meetings.  The  press  and  the  old 
party  political  managers  seemed  to  imagine 
that  this  conspiracy  of  silence  would  prevent 
any  organized  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
people  which  would  be  in  any  way  formidable 
in  favor  of  the  candidates  that  represented 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  progressive 
democracy.  Just  before  the  dection  one 
leading  daily  paper  declared  that  the  votes 
cast  for  the  Independence  League  candidate 
would  only  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Amer- 
ican, Later  events  showed  that  they  did 
much  more  than  this.  They  showed  how 
little  influence  the  combined  Democratic 
press  and  the  independent  daily  papers  exert 
when  they  try  to  forward  the  interests  of 
corporation  rule  and  disregard  the  aspira- 
tions and  desires  of  the  people. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  shown 
that  Higsen,  with  the  single  support  of  one 
Boston  daily  paper,  had  polled  within  nine 
thousand  of  as  many  votes  as  the  regular 
Democratic  party  nominee  recdved,  who 
was  backed  by  the  combined  Democratic 
press  and  many  independent  journals.  Mr. 
Hisgen  ran  far  ahead  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  in  a  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
polling  a  vote  of  over  75,000. 

The  daily  Transcript,  the  bonhdolders' 
conservative  Republican  organ  of  Boston, 
could  not  suppress  its  amazement  and  chagrin. 
In  its  large  headings  describing  the  dection 
it  said: 

"Higsen's  Vote  in  State  Was  Most 
surpribino. 


« 


In  MAJORrrr  of  CmEs  and  Many  Towns 
He  Heads  WHriNET. 
'*  Hearst  Was  Reallt  The  Victob  in  Yes- 
terday's  Fight." 

In  its  news  columns  it  said: 

*'The  'hero'  of  yesterday's  dection  was, 
without  question,  Thomas  L.  Hisgen  of  West 
Springfidd,  independent  oil  man,  anti-Stand* 
ard-OU  man  and  «»JtL-Titf^^\^fid^.  v^ 
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Behind  him  there  looms  up  large  the  figure 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Yesterdaj^s 
Tictory  was  not  a  Republican  victory,  it 
was  not  a  Guild  and  D^per  victory,  nor  a 
Lodge,  nor  a  Crane  victory.  It  was  a' 
Hearst  victory  and  the  figures  show  it,  and 
figures  do  n't  lie,  though  figurers  may. 

"Republican  leaders  who  chuckled  glee- 
fully when  the  returns  came  rolling  in  at  the 
American  House  eariy  last  evening,  began 
to  look.a  little  sober  about  ten  o'dock.  Some- 
thing had  given  them  cause.  What  was  it? 
They  had  been  analysing  the  figures,  and  had 
found  something  sinister  about  them." 

The  fact  is,  the  worm  is  turning.  The 
people,  outraged  by  the  systematic  jugglery 
practiced  by  the  old  parties  in  the  interest 
of  corporate  and  trust  domination  and 
extortion,  are  in  revolt.  The  November 
election  in  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  this  uprising  that  will  soon  become  nation- 
wide. High  prices,  false  promises  and  cater- 
ing to  Wall  street  and  the  trusts,  with  sham 
battles  as  popular  diversions,  have  well-nigh 
had  their  day.  The  people  are  girding 
themselves  and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at 
hand. 

The  Election  of  John  B.  Moran. 

The  dection  of  John  B.  Moran  as  District- 
Attorney  of  Boston  is  another  of  those  sig^ 
nificant  signs  of  the  times  that  show  that  the 
people  are  breaking  away  from  the  bondage 
of  ihe  money-controlled  machines  and  polite 
ical  bosses.  Mr.  Moran  has  proved  a  strong, 
able  and  fearless  District-Attorney.  He  has 
created  greater  uneasiness  among  the  grafters, 
the  corrupters  and  the  corrupted  in  the  various 
departments  of  state  and  dty  government 
and  in  the  councils  of  "the  interests*'  than 
any  District-Attorn^  in  the  past  score  of  years. 
For  this  reason  the  Lodge  machine  aiMi  the 
Fitzgerald  Democratic  machine,  no  less  than 
"the  interests,"  decreed  that  he  should  be 
put  out  of  a  position  where  he  was  a  constant 


menace  to  the  moral  criminals  who  wished  to 
be  considerod  as  hig^y  respectable  whSk 
plundering  the  people  and  d€i>auching  thrir 
government.  Accordingly  the  Republicani 
and  Democrats  nominated  men  for  the  oBct 
both  of  whom  were  special  friends  of  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  the  master  of  the  Democratic 
machine  of  the  great  Democratic  dty  of  Bos- 
ton. A  united  dffort  was  made  by  the  entire 
press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bostxn 
American  to  compass  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Morsn, 
who  was  the  nominee  of  the  Independence 
League.  The  District-Attorney  was  prohib- 
ited by  his  physicians  from  speaking,  and 
his  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  &ct  to 
carry  forward  a  vigorous  speaking  campaign 
marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  mud-throwing 
and  calumny  than  has  characterized  ai^ 
similar  contest  in  years. 

But  the  people  knew  their  friend,  and  as  in 
Clevdand,  Toledo  and  San  Frandsoo,  th^ 
made  a  fitting  reply  to  the  bosses  and  oor- 
ruptionists.  They  rejected  Mr.  Moran 
by  one  of  the  most  phenomenal  votes  ever 
cast  in  the  dty,  the  District-Attorney  potting 
over  50,000  votes  agunst  less  than  18,000 
for  the  regular  Democratic  nonoAnee  and  leas 
than  28,000  for  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  reflection  of  Mr.  Moran  by  a  hand- 
some majority  over  the  combined  opposition 
is  the  people's  rq)ly  to  thte  madiines  and 
"the  interests."  If  the  District-Attorney 
retains  his  health,  we  precfict  that  he  wiH  be 
next  popular  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  if  a  candidate,  we  bdieve 
that  he  wiU  sweep  the  state.  He  ia  a  staundi 
advocate  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  government,  an  ag^esslve  advo- 
cate of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  public- 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  other  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  people  in  order  tn 
restore  the  government  to  the  people  and  to 
secure  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  lights 
for  all  the  people. 
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CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


WE  HAVE  noticed  the  original  cartooo 
di&wn  expressly  for  this  issue  of 
The  Abkka  hj  one  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Ryui 
Walker,  whose  work  b  of  special  value  because 
<rf  the  thou^t  and  conscience  behind  the  pen. 
Ur.  Walker  drives  home  telling  truths  with  a 
page  or  half-page  drawing  that  it  would  take 
long  arguments  to  impress  on   the   average 

Another  cartoonist  who  is  doing  joeman's 
•ervke  for  fundamental  democrac;  and 
social  justice  is  J.  W.  Bengough,  whose 
cartoons  in  the  Chicago  PvUic  are  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  that  excellent  wedlj.  In 
this  issue  we  reproduce  one  of  his  best  recent 
cartoons.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  simple  figures  representing  special  privi- 
lege. President  Boosevdt  and  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  and  the  accompanying  text,  set 
forth  the  wh<4e  truth  of  the  pcditical  situation 
in  a  nntshdl.  No  privileged  interest  or 
great  monopoly-seeking  and  grafting  body  or 
dement  in  our  [oeaent  commercial  aM  political 
life  is  found  Bghtiiig  for  the  success  of  Mayor 
Johnson,  because  all  the  predatory  bands 
know  he  is  a  man  who  means  all  he  says  and 
does  what  he  promises.  He  carries  out  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt's  admitaUe  dictum,  that' words 
are  good  when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only 
so,"  as  faithfully  as  the  Preudent  on  occasion 


Bengough,  En  The  Public,  Chl««D. 


ALL  THK   DIFTKEXirCX. 
SooMraU— "  Br  whTdioiiUI  roohaU  ksd  fUr  JOhD- 
■gnm«i«th*iim*T  riBlIthtljisrini,JaMillMliI" 
PilTllf  ^"Ah,bBt,aoptenaa  Um,  b*  iiiHj  iiiiiiiii 


ignores  it.  He  is  the  last  man  in  America 
who  would  be  found  selecting  as  chief  coun' 
sellor  for  a  cabinet  the  man  who  from  the 
time  he  defended  Boss  Tweed  has  been  the 
most  effidcnt  "handy  man"  for  the  moat 
notorious  oorporations,  trust  and  Wall-street 
"interests"  of  the  metropolis;  nor  would  he 
be  found  giving  a  dean  bill  of  health  to  a 
adf-confened  law-breaker  like  Paul  Morton, 
or  recklessly  branding  as  a  falsifier  his  political 
opponent  who  charged  that  his  canqwJgn 
manager  was  collecting  funds  from  corporate 
interests,  when  subsequent  events  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  charge  made  against  Mr. 
Roosevdt's  diairman,  wbo  was  alao  one  of 
his  cabinet  members  and  one  of  his  dosest 
political  and  pcnonal  friends,  was  literally 
true;  nor  would  he  be  foimd  sdecting  and 
pushing  forward  as  the  man  of  his  choicerjto 
succeed  himsdf  in  the  White  House  the 
gentleman  whom  the  leading  mouthpiece  of 
WaD-street  interests  had  dedared  to  be 
tborou^ily  satisfactoiy  as  Presidential  timber. 
No,  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
and  pri^^ed  intercsta  are  not  represented 
in  his  councils,  nor  have  th^  "handy  men" 
•hnyt  at  bis  ear. 
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Sambonnie,  In  Punch,  Loadoa, 

THI   HARMLESS  NECS6SAKY    CAT. 

Britlab  Uon  (to  Ruraiui  Beu)— "  Look  here !    You  cui 

plAT  wltb  hi>  head  and  I  can  pla;  wllti  hit  Mil,  BDd  we 


"Tie  GorillR?"  When  the  late  gamUen* 
panic  WM  m  progress  in  New  York,  Uacaulqr, 
who  is  doing  some  very  Strang  work  for  the 
New  York  World,  published  a  sketch  adapted 
from  Bume-Jonea'  wdl-known  "Vampire," 
in  the  cartoon  the  vampire  is  the  stock- 
gambler  and  It^timate  business,  of  course, 
b  the  victim.  The  application  is  so  apt  that 
the  drawing  is  even  more  effective  in  its  vital 
lesson  than  the  original  picture. 

One  of  the  best  foreign  cartoons  of  the 
autumn  appeared  in  Punch  of  London.  It 
was  entitled  "The  Harmless  Necessary  Cat', 


Penlui  C«t— "I  di 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  a  large  section  of  the  plutocratic 
int^ests  have  not  been  favorable  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  vital  difference  between  Mr. 
Jdinson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  found  in  the 
&ct  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  moral  backbone. 
He  never  plays  to  the  gaUeriea.  He  stands 
for  fundamental  justice  and  right,  and  no 
temptation,  lure  or  threat  can  swerve  him 
from  his  duty. 

Frequently  the  cartoonist  adapts  a  cartoon 
from  some  artist's  masterpiece.  Who  does 
not  remember  Davenport's  powerful  cartoon, 


and  illustiated  most  aptly  the  disregard 
which  the  strong  powers  show  for  the  weak, 
wheo  they  dare  to  do  so, — a  disregard  that 
indicates  how  far,  how  verf  far,  the  national 
conscience  of  Christian  lands  has  yet  to  go 
before  it  wiU  come  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  ethics  of  the  Founder  of  Christiuii^. 
Some  of  the  best  recent  cartoons  have  had 
to  do  with  the  enormous  prices  vt  aU  trails 
and  monopoly-contndled  artides  sinoe  the 
coal  and  the  beef  trusts  bqan  punishing  the 
people  for  the  tentative  and  half-hearted 
attempt  to  expose  the  avarice  and  crimtnali^ 
of  these  great  predatory  organisations,  die 
of  the  best  of  these  drawings  appeared  recently 
in  the  Boston  Avxeriean,  illustrating  the  situ- 
ation in  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
homes,  due  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  law- 
defying  coal  trust  and  the  impotence  erf  a 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  puty  whose 
machine  is  controUed  by  the  great  eorposa- 
tions.    Above  the  drawing  of  the  JgMu  in 
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this  picture  ia  the  price  of  coal  ten  jt»n  ago 
Slid  that  of  coal  lo  New  England  at  the  present 
time.  The  enormotu  tlisparify  between  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  and  handling 
the  coal  and  the  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer  repieaents  the  harvest  of  a.  monopoly 
allowed  to  run  riot  bj  a  government  whose 
controlling  party  machines  are  dependent  on 
gigantic  campaign  contributions  for  their 
tenure  of  office.  How  much  longer  will  the 
people  tolerate  the  tjranny  of  the  industrial 
autocracy  by  keeping  in  power  the  servants 
of  their  oppressors  ? 

Another  good  cartoon  on  the  high  prices 
appcnred  in  the  Milwaukee  Free  Pre»t, 
entitled  "The  Woll  at  the  Door  To^lay." 

One  of  the  most  clever  recent  socialistic 
cartoons  appeared  in  WUthire't  Magaxine 
and  is  entitled  "Coming  events  Cast  Their 
Shadows  Before." 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  temperance  senti- 
ment in  the  South  in  recent  years  is  perhaps 
the  most  surprising  fact  in  relation  to  Southern 
politics.  This  thought  is  illustrated  by 
Ryan  Walker  in  an  effective  cartoon  contri- 
buted to  a  number  of  daily  papers. 

The  daDy  papers  are  gleefully  reporting  the 
fact  that  the  recent  gamblers'  panic  in  Wall 


Walkat,  Id  tntematloDal  SfiulloU. 

KICKED   OUT. 

Hr.  Bom  Demon— Oraftt  n»kM  1 1  ih 

(Olid  Soalli  woold  be  eo  nlldsikliut 


street  has  "sobered  the  President,"  and  that 
now  he  wJU  modify  his  message.  This  ^ee 
on  the  part  of  the  o^ans  of  the  hi^  fioao- 
ciers  suggested  to  Savage,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Socialiil,  an  amusing  cartoon  entitled 
"Tlw  Taming  of  Teddy." 


*.  Me*  York, 
COHWa  BVENT8  CAST  THKI&  aSADOWS  BEFOUt 


BsTBge,  Id  Cblsaio  Dutlr  SoclabM. 
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THE  PEACE  CONGBESS  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  "WAR 

AGAINST  WAR"  MOVEMENT. 


NOTHING  is  more  absurd  than  the 
persistent  attempts  of  the  European 
and  American  newspaper  press  to  ridicule 
and  belittle  the  recent  Hague  Peace  conference. 
It  is  true  that  the  congress  lacked  any  great 
and  conmianding  genius  with  sufficient  power 
to  seize  upon  practical  measures  and  so 
present  them  as  to  make  their  practicality 
and  their  moral  value  dearly  apparent  to  all 
present;  and  yet  no  student  of  international 
problems  can  faU  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  late  Congress  has  been  a  mighty  factor 
for  world  peace.  The  mere  meeting  together 
in  friendly  conferences  of  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers  of  the  civilized 
work!  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  further  peace 
and  check  the  old-time  lawless  war  spirit, 
could  not  fail  to  materially  further  the  peace 
sentiment  of  the  world.  But  the  congress 
did  much  good,  much  work  that  will  tell 
helpfully  in  the  future.  It  agreed  to  thirteen 
conventions,  which  will  be  binding  on  all 
the  powers  that  sign  them  before  June,  1908. 
These  conventions  relate  to  the  following 
matters: 

"1.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  interna- 
tional conflicts. 

'*2.  Providing  for  an  international  prize- 
court 

**9.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  on  land. 

"4.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  at  sea. 

**6.  Covering  the  laying  of  submarine 
mines. 

"6.   The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the 


'*7.    The  matter  of  the  collection  of  con- 
tractual debts. 

"8.    The  transformation  of  merchantmen 
into  war-ships. 

'9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 
10.   The  inviolability  of  fishing-boats. 

'11.  The  inviolability  of  the  postal  service. 
12.  The  application  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  the  Red  Cross  to  sea  warfare; 
and, 

"18.    The  laws  and  customs  regulating 
Itocf  waif  are.'' 


«i 


« 


<i 
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As  we  have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions, 
the  peace  congresses  are  only  one  of  many 
movements  that  are  mjilring  for  international 
amity.  AU  international  congresses  foster 
worid  peace.  AU  great  inventions  that  bring 
nations  into  closer  rapport  are  favorable  to 
this  aim  of  true  civilization;  whQe  the  uKMt 
significant  of  aU  facts  connected  with  the  war 
against  war  movement  is  the  change  in  atti- 
tude of  the  toilers  of  the  world.  Up  to  recent 
times  the  masses  of  every  nation  were  as 
tinder  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  who  for 
any  selfish  motive  desired  war.  Now  the 
great  working  masses  of  the  world  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  however  war  may  advance 
the  glories  or  selfish  iCmbition  of  the  privi- 
leged few,  it  means  misery,  deprivation  and 
death  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fhxa 
number.  Consequently  in  recent  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  strong  anti-military  spirit 
among  the  toilers  and  this  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  economic  phflosophy  of 
Karl  Marx.  Socialism  is  the  tfwom  enemy 
of  militarism,  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  at  the  recent  International  Socialist 
Congress  held  in  Stuttgart,  resolutions  were 
adopted  condemning  militarism  in  all  its 
phases  and  urging  an  aggressive  anti-militaiy 
campaign  in  aSl  lands. 

Another  significant  recent  event  touching 
the  subject  of  world  peace  was  the  great 
address  of  M.  Jaur^,  the  master  Socialistic 
and  liberal  leader  and  statesman  of  Rranoe, 
delivered  early  in  October.  In  it,  after  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  peo]^  to  the  action 
of  the  Hague  conference  in  approving  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arUtration,  the  speaks 
declared  it  was  the  wiU,  and  not  merely  the 
pious  aspiration  of  the  workers  of  tiie  world, 
that  arbitration  should  become  actually 
oUigatoiy  on  all  nations.  He  dedared  that 
the  supreme  command  of  the  people  of  a 
nation  should  be  '^arbitrate  before  you  fig^t," 
adding:  "Make  your  choice  between  arbitra- 
tion and  revolution";  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  M.  Jaur^  is  a  man  of  peace  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  Mtik  Twain*s 
•«Buck  Fanshaw.'*  The  great  Frendi  itatfls- 
maxk  boUs  that  the  state  that  refuses  to  aiU- 
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trate   becomes    "the   enemy   of   mankiDd.*' 
He  hotdfl  that: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  which  Gor- 
emment  is  the  attacked  and  which  the  attacker. 
The  aggressor,  the  enemy  of  civilization,  is 
that  GrOTcmment  which  refuses  arbitration. 
The  GrOTemment  that  thus  becomes  the  enemy 
of  civilization,  and  especially  of  the  working- 
dasses,  should  expect  to  see  the  weapons 
which  it  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  [people  turned  not  against  the  f  enemy, 
but   in    revolution    against    'that    criminal 


Government*  in  order  to  destroy  it.** 
We  are  too  much  in  accord  with  the  Quaker 
ideals  in  regard  to  war  to  go  as  far  as  M. 
Jaur^,  but  we  bdieve  that  tbe  binding  of 
the  people  to  a  pledge  of  refusal  to  fif^t  and 
to  vote  for  any  representative  who  would 
authorize  the  granting  of  mon^  to  carry 
forward  a  war,  would  be  quite  as  effective 
and  far  more  sensible,  consistent  and  in 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  civilization 
than  the  resort  to  revolution  to  avert  war 
with  foreign  nations. 


MR.  EDISON  AND  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  unlike  many 
inventors,  seldom  makes  daims  or 
predictions  that  later  events  prove  to  be 
unwarranted.  Hence  his  recent  exhibition 
of  a  modd  cement  house,  which  he 
insists  can  be  built  at  a  nominal  cost 
and  which  will  be  fireproof  and  prac- 
tically indestructible,  is  naturally  awak- 
ening much  interest  at  a  time  when 
building  materials  of  aU  kinds  are  in- 
creasing in  cost  by  leaps  and  bounds.    Bir. 


Edison's  proposed  houses  are  to  consist  of 
iron  frames  around  which  cement  will  be 
poured  in  molds.  There  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  reinforced  cement  buildings 
already  erected.  Many  of  these  have  beoi 
covered  with  sheet-iron,  but  Mr.  Edison 
claims  that  by  the  plan  he  has  perfected, 
pleasing  and  comfortable  dw^ingi  can  be 
erected  for  a  fraction  of  what  similar  build- 
ings could  be  constructed  for  if  composed  of 
any  other  material. 


TALKING  OVER  THE  WATERS. 


THE  OPENING  of  the  Transatlantic 
Wirdess  Telegraph  service  for  com- 
mercial purposes  on  Uie  seventh  of  October 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  practical  victories 
of  modem  science  for  conunercial  progress. 
The  great  English  statesman,  Hon.  J.  Hen- 
niker  Heaton,  in  recent  issues  of  The  Abkna 
showed  how  through  the  avarice  of  the  cable 
companies  the  business  of  the  world  was 
being  hampered.  The  reign  of  extortion 
may  now  prove  short-lived  through  this  last 
victory  of  science,  as  words  are  now  being 
sent  by  way  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  system 
at  ten  cents  each,  with  a  press  rate  of  five 
cents  per  word.  The  thorough  practica- 
bility of  wirdess  telegraphy  for  commercial 
purposes  was  demonstrated  on  the  day  of  the 


inauguration  of  the  service,  when  over  ten 
thousand  words  were  sent  between  En^nd 
and  America,  without  it  being  necessary  to 
repeat  a  single  word.  The  messages  travd 
with  the  rapidity  of  light,— that  is,  180,400 
miles  per  second,  so  ^t  th^  are  received 
practiodly  as  soon  as  they  are  sent. 

It  was  in  December,  1901,  that  the  first 
signal  was  successfully  sent  from  continent  to 
continent  by  wirdess  tdegraphy,  but  the 
inventor  found  at  that  time  tbat  he  would 
have  to  improve  his  apparatus  before  it  could 
be  available  for  Transatlantic  service.  Two 
years  ago  messages  were  exchanged  between 
President  Boosevdt  and  King  Eiwaid,  and 
now  the  Transatlantic  service  is  open  to  the 
world  for  commercial  and  other  purposes. 
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THE  VICTORIOUS  MARCH  OF  THE  BRITISH  COOPERATORS. 


THE  RECENTLY  published  report  of 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Coopera- 
tive Congress  of  Great  Britain  reveals  the 
steady  onward  march  of  what  may  rightly 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  movements  of  the  age. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1843  that  twelve 
poor  toilers  met  in  Rochdale  and  oiganized 
a  cooperative  society  and  store,  which  was 
open  certain  nights  in  the  week.  The 
members  made  regular  contributions  from 
their  scanty  earnings  for  the  purchase  of 
stock,  and  they  took  turns  in  tending  the 
store.  Later  they  divided  the  profits  equally 
among  themselves.  They  were  sturdy,  honest, 
determined  men  actuated  by  high  motives 
and  they  refused  to  permit  discouragements 
sack  as  overtake  all  similar  feeble  movements 
in  their  early  stages  to  daunt  them.  At 
length  they  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their 
faith.  The  store  became  a  pronounced 
success.  Other  cooperative  societies  were 
formed  and  the  movement  advanced  steadily, 
gaining  momentum  with  each  succeeding 
year,  until  to-day  the  membership  of  the 
1588  societies  represented  at  this  last  congress 
was  2,332,754.  The  sales  for  1906  amounted 
to  X97.937,757,  or  about  $489,688,785.  The 
profits  to  be  divided  among  the  coopera- 
tors  amounted  to  X10,974,995,  or  about 
$54,874,975. 

The  cooperators  of  Great  Britain  own  a 
number  of  factories,  mills  and  manufactories, 
several  ocean  steamers  in  which  they  carry 
their  trade,  and  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate 
such  as  houses,  occupied  largely  by  members, 
factories,  warehouses  and  stores.  Their  com- 
mercial success  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  victories  which  legitimate  and  honor- 
able business  can  show.  The  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  annually  disbursed 
among  the  members,  and  which  would  without 
cooperation  go  to  monopolistic  corporations 
conducted  by  the  few  for  the  great  enrichment 
of  the  few,  or  to  middlemen,  is  but  one  of  the 
satisfactory  features  of  the  cooperative  move- 


ment. It  shows  how  practical  is  codperation 
from  the  purely  business  point-of-view,  when 
competenUy  handled. 

But  the  cooperators  have  also  achieved  a 
great  work  in  the  better  housing  of  their 
people,  in  extending  educational  and  social 
blessings  to  their  membership,  and  in  culti- 
vating an  intimate  fraternal  or  brotherly  spirit. 

The  report  for  1906  shows  a  healthy  gain 
practically  all  along  the  line,  as  has  been  the 
case  from  the  day  when  the  movement  was 
firmly  grounded.  The  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  is  of  world-wide  importance 
showing  how  volimtaiy  cooperation  can  be 
made  a  splendid  success  and  that  under 
codperation  all  the  members  receive  pro- 
portionale  earnings,  while  under  the  rule  of 
specially  privileged  corporations  or  trusts 
the  people  are  exploited  for  the  over-enridi- 
ment  of  the  few,  who  in  time  invariably 
corrupt  government  so  as  to  receive  further 
special  privileges  that  will  enable  them  to 
continue  to  gratify  their  mad  passion  for  great 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who 
through  tariffs,  special  favors  and  fran- 
chises are  robbed  coming  and  going;  while 
the  beneficiaries  with  princely  incomes  pur- 
chase editors'  pens  and  the  vocal  organs  of 
lawyers,  statesmen,  clergymen  and  educa- 
tors to  shout  "prosperity"  and  throw  dust  in 
the  people's  eyes. 

The  age  of  competition  is  past.  This 
must  be  apparent  to  all  students  of  social 
conditions.  We  are  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
rule  of  corporations,  unions  and  combina- 
tions. The  key-note  of  the  present  is  union. 
The  great  question  for  the  people  to  settle  is 
whether  that  union  shall  be  the  cooperation  of 
all  for  the  mutual  help  and  enrichment  of  all, 
or  the  union  of  the  few  for  the  corruption  of 
popular  government  and  its  control,  to  the 
end  that  the  privileged  ones  or  an  industrial 
autocracy  shall  be  enormously  enriched  by 
industrial  and  commercial  oppression  and 
exploitation.  Let  this  fact  be  kept  before 
the  popular  mind. 
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PROFESSOR  MASARYK  ON  INCREASE  IN  SUICIDES  AND  THE 

DECADENCE  OF  VITAL  RELIGIOUS  IDEALS  IN 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 


ONE  OF  the  most  interesting  addresses 
delivered  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Religious  Liberals,  held  in  Boston  the  past 
autumn,  was  by  Professor  Masaryk  of  the 
University  of  Prague  on  '"The  Religious  Sit- 
uation in  Austria."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  this  distinguished  educator  made  the 
statement  that  no  less  than  70,000  adults 
and  2,000  children  annually  commit  suicide 
in  Europe.  The  Professor  was  discussing 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  old  religious  organiza- 
tions in  regard  to  the  vital  hold  on  the  moral 
or  conscience  side  of  life.  He  insisted  that 
there  was  an  imperative  need  for  a  new  religion 
or  such  new  presentation  of  spiritual  truth  as 
would  take  hold  of  the  deeper  wellsprings  of 
life,  in  order  to  check  the  soul  destruction  in 
progress. 

"It  is  a  startling  fact,"  he  observed,  "that 
70,000  men  and  2,000  children  kill  themselves 
in  Europe  each  year.  Those  are  tired, 
broken  souls,  souls  who  need  a  new  religion. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  great  religious  prob- 
lem of  Europe  to-day — to  war  against  this 
tendency  of  men  to  destroy  their  own  lives. 

"We  must  save  these  unfortunates  from 
suicide,  by  giving  them  a  new  religion.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  true  religion  and  Christianity 
in  all  the  churches  of  my  country  and  of  Europe 
to-day.  .  .  .  If  I  see  a  beautiful,  magnificent 
church   edifice   erected   at   great   cost  and. 


along  side,  a  house  in  which  eighteen  or 
twenty  are  obliged  to  live  in  one  room,  it 
makes  me  realize  that  the  religion  of  that 
church  is  wanting.  I  hear  a  great  deal  here 
about  liberty,  but  we  want  more  than  liberty. 
We  want  a  new  religion  that  will  be  more 
ennobling." 

The  Professor  held  that  the  poverty  of  the 
people  and  the  lack  of  high  or  vital  ideals 
were  leading  factors  in  the  appalling  mor- 
tality from  suicide.  The  indifference  of  the 
church  and  its  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
growing  ideals  of  democracy  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  rapid  spread  of  socialism 
in  Austria.  Many  were  fighting  with  the 
socialists,  because  only  through  that  channel 
could  they  hope  for  religious  freedom.  Social- 
ism also  gave  the  people  hope  and  a  definite 
standard  and  it  provided  for  a  larger  measure 
of  justice  for  the  masses. 

"My  country,"  he  observed,  "is  the  most 
socialistic  in  the  world  to-day.  At  the  last 
general  election  87  socialists  were  elected  to 
Parliament." 

This  spectacle  of  about  72,000  men, 
women  and  children  committing  suicide 
crying  wrong  of  chUd  labor  in  mine,  mill  and 
factory  in  prosperous  America,  speak  of  a 
moral  stagnation  in  church  and  society  and 
account  in  a  laige  way  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  socialism  throughout  every  Christian  land. 


HOW  CORRUPT  WEALTH  IS  DESTROYING  THE  MORAL 
VIRILITY  AND  MENTAL  INTEGRITY  OF  CHURCH, 
COLLEGE  AND  OTHER  FOUNTAIN-HEADS 
OF   PUBLIC  OPINION. 


THE  HOPE  recently  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  that  the  time  may  be  at  hand 
"when  people  will  refuse  to  sell  their  re- 
spectability to  great  criminals  in  return  for 
blood  money,"  must  be  shared  by  all  deeply 
conscientious  men  and  women  who  think  and 
who  have  kept  in  touch  with  recent  events  so 


as  to  have  witnessed  the  amazing  exhibitions 
of  moral  obloquy  on  the  part  of  beneficiaries 
of  corrupt  or  tainted  wealth. 

The  American  people  in  recent  years  have 
had  a  succession  of  striking  object-lessons 
illustrating  how  effectively  the  direct  or 
indirect  bribery  of  college,  church  and  other 
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public  opimon-fonning  influences  has  been 
•coomplished  by  means  of  donations  of  small 
fractions  of  the  wealth  improperly  acquired 
by  monopoly  processes,  extortion  and  defiance 
of  law.  Ths  Arkna  has  from  time  to  time 
commented  on  the  shameful  subserviency  to 
corrupt  wealth  or  monopoly  influences  mani- 
fested by  the  heads  of  leading  educational 
institutions,  in  silencing  or  dismissing 
professors  who  strove  to  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  every  dictate 
of  sound  morality  in  exposing  corruption, 
injustice  and  the  spoliation  of  the  people 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded.  We  have 
also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  ministry 
of  great  Christian  organizations  has  become 
strangely  silent  in  the  presence  of  criminal 
weal^  and  notoriously  corrupt  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  corporation  and 
other  predatory  organizations,  after  the 
churches,  missionary  societies  or  denomi- 
national schools  had  accepted  gifts  from 
master-spirits  in  the  criminal  organizations. 

We  have  seen  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
the  American  cardinal,  who  had  said  so  much 
on  many  occasions  in  the  interests  of  morality 
and  righteousness,  defending  and  speaking  in 
justification  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
whose  wealth  was  so  largely  augmented  by 
the  blood-mon^  from  the  Congo  district — 
money  that  was  the  result  of  the  most  hideous 
and  atrocious  crimes  of  modem  times  com- 
mitted against  the  native  Africans,  and 
whose  criminal  responsibility  in  this  direction 
was  only  equaled  by  his  gross  immoralities, 
that  have  long  been  the  scandal  of  Europe. 
Yet  Leopold  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  and 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Roman  Church. 

We  have  seen  how  Chancellor  Day  of  the 
Syracuse  University  has  rewarded  his  Standard 
Oil  friends  who  have  been  liberal  in  the 
contributions  to  his  college,  by  a  violent 
attack  on  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
an  attack  marked  by  hysterical  demands  that 
Mr.  Roosevdt  and  the  decent  dement  of 
society  should  stop  investigations,  and 
denouncing  the  uncovering  of  criminality 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  railways  and  other  privi- 
leged criminal  corporations  as  "raids  on 
prosperity."  And  this  man,  who  has  just 
written  a  book  voicing  precisely  what  the 
Rockefellers,  Rogerses,  Archbolds  and  other 
masters  of  the  criminal  band  want  said,  is  a 
leading  ministerial  light  of  the  church  founded 
by  John  Wesley.  Does  any  one  imagine 
that   the   chancellor   of  a   great   university 


of  the  PreeenL 

would  have  been  found  the  aggressive  advo- 
cate of  the  Standard  Oil  law-breakers,  after 
their  criminal  practices  had  been  fully  proved, 
or  would  have  denounced  the  uncovering  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  very  rich,  if 
his  association  with  men  of  the  Archbdd 
type  had  been  less  intimate  and  if  the  Syra- 
cuse University  had  not  been  the  beneficiary 
of  the  criminal  wealth  of  Standard  Oil  mag- 
nates? 

The  humiliating  spectade  presented  during 
the  past  year  of  the  puppet  governor  of 
Colorado  defending  Simon  Guggenheim  and 
men  of  the  type  of  Evans,  the  notorious  cor- 
poration chief  and  politicU  boss  of  Denver, 
is  another  eloquent  illustration  of  the  moral 
disintegrating  influence  of  wealth  contributed 
by  public-service  corporations  that  are  in 
politics  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  throu^ 
corrupt  practices  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  intimate  association  with 
political  bosses  and  high  finanders.  Mr. 
Buchtd  was  at  one  tune  an  honored  and 
respected  divine  in  his  church  and  later  the 
chancellor  of  Denver  University.  The  hour 
came,  however,  when  he  was  needed  to  act 
as  a  respectable  figure-head  for  the  notorious 
pc^tical  ring  that  has  so  disgraced  the  Cen- 
tennial State,  and  in  an  hour  of  weakness  he 
yidded  to  the  temptation  and  appears  to 
have  come  as  completdy  under  the  influence 
of  Boss  Evans  as  Chancdlor  Day  appears  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Standard  Oil  chiefs. 

If  these  men  were  the  hired  retainers  of 
criminal  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  political 
bosses  on  the  other,  th^  could  not  serve  the 
twin  foes  of  dean  and  free  government  more 
eflectivdy  than  th^  are  doing.  And  yet  all 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  dtizens  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  greatest  peril  whidi 
confronts  republican  institutions  to-day  is 
found  in  this  imion  of  corrupt  corpcnation 
wealth  and  political  bosses.  This  twin  evil. 
in  the  favor  of  which  the  influence  of  the  Days. 
the  Buchtds  and  men  of  their  dass  is  cast,  is 
doing  more  than  all  dse  to  undermine  free 
institutions,  to  corrupt  government,  to 
debauch  the  public  opinion-forming  influences 
and  to  destroy  the  moral  idealism  that  is  the 
hope  of  life  and  of  true  dvilizal^on. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before: 
There  is  nothing  so  demanded  as  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  and  the  aggressive  pushing 
forward  of  the  work  of  uncovmng  the  vam- 
pire and  criminal  classes  that  are  fattemng 
off  of  honest  industiy  while  undermimng 
sound  business  prosperity  and  public  morality. 
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PUBUC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 
Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

SeereUry  of  tbe  National  PubUo-Owncnhip  Leacue. 


Menasha,  Wisconsin. 

THE  FIRST  annual  report  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Water  and  light  Plant  of  Men- 
asha,  Wisconsin,  a  town  of  6,000  people, 
gives  the  total  cost  of  operation,  induding 
interest  and  insurance  as  $6,607.49,  receipts 
$10,752,  surplus  $4,084.51  for  profit  and 
depreciation.  \pLhe  water  and  lighting 
accounts  being  kept  separate  shows  the 
dectric  plant  responsible  for  the  surplus. 
Fud  oO  has  been  used  and  has  proved  to  be 
much  cheaper  than  coal.  The  oil  being 
pumped  from  the  car  to  the  station  tanks  and 
sprayed  into  the  engine  cylinders  under  air 
pressure  of  60  atmospheres  (900  pounds), 
making  boflers  unnecessary.  In  November, 
1905,  the  dty  began  to  supply  water  from  its 
munidpal  pumping  station  at  an  initial  cost 
of  $105,000.  $75,000  was  raised  on  4^  per 
cent,  bonds,  the  rest  paid  from  cash  funds 
on  hand  by  the  city.  February,  1906,  the 
dectric  equipment,  dynamos,  poles,  wire, 
lamps,  eto.,  were  added  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
so  that  the  total  investment  amounts  to 
$115,000.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
Menasha  branch  of  the  Fox  river,  the  plant 
bdng  situated  upon  its  bank.  The  water 
being  dear  and  free  from  vegetable  growth 
does  not  have  to  be  filtered.  One  cause  of 
loss  to  the  dty  plant  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  factories  and  mills,  being  situated  them- 
sdves  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  pump 
their  own  water.  Meters  are  placed  in  tfa^ 
dty  hall,  school  bufldings,  eto.,  and  the 
water  used  is  charged  for  at  the  usual  rate. 
These  rates  are  15  cents  per  1,000  gallons  for 
any  amount  per  day  between  one  gallon  and 
one  thousand  gallons,  10  cents  for  1,000- 
8,000  gallons  a  day,  8  cents  for  8,000-^,000 
gallons;  and  6  cents  for  any  amount  between 
6,000  and  12,000  gallons  per  day.  A  mini- 
mum charge  of  $5.00  per  year,  however, 
payable  semi-annually,  is  collected  of  all 
users  of  water. 

Of  the  lighting  plant,  the  year's  operating 
expense,  insurance  and  interest  was  $2,884.90, 
total  recdpts  were  $5,877.00,  surplus  then 


(appreciation  and  profit),  $8,042,10.  Tlie 
general  control  of  the  plant  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  Water  and  light  Conmiittee  of  the  City 
Council.  The  people  are  in  favor  of  adding 
to  the  equipment  of  the  lighting  plant  in 
order  to  furnish  light  to  private  consumers. 


Mnnieipal  "Antos." 
The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  public  worla  of  large  dties  will  be  served 
almost  altogether  by  sdf-propdled  vehides. 
They  are  not  in  general  use  yet,  but,  as  they 
prove  themsdves  successful  and  economical, 
they  will  be  more  and  more  adopted.  Already 
there  are  automobile  street-sprinklers,  and 
sweepers,  road  roUers,  refuse  and  dog-catoher's 
wagons,  besides  the  different  pieces  of  fire 
apparatus  in  use  in  the  different  dties  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  special  types  of 
newer  vehides  mentioned  above  being  rather 
costly  are  not  much  in  evidence.  Tlie 
largest  number  of  mimidpal  automobiles 
are  used  by  the  fire  chiefs  and  police,  health, 
paiks  and  street-deaning  commissioners, 
and  many  polioe-patrd  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances are  noticed.  The  types  of  machines 
used  by  the  fire  chiefs  vary  in  kind  from  the 
motor  bicyde  of  Salt  Lake  City's  chief  to 
Chief  Cioker's  sixty-mile-an-hour  touring 
car  in  New  York.  Li  that  dty  about  thirty 
machines  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  used  a  sdf-pro- 
pelled  steam  fire  engine  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Over  thirty  years  ago  Boston  owned 
and  used  a  similar  type  of  machine,  while  in  1897 
and  1898  the  dty  purchased  two  others  which 
are  now  used  in  Uie  shopping  district.  New 
Orleans  and  Newark  each  also  have  a  steam- 
propelled  fire  engine.  Some  of  the  European 
dties  have  more  daborate  equipment  for  fire 
service  which  have  been  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Manufacture  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  this 
country  for  several  months.  In  Paris  is  a 
street-sprinkler  which  in  winter  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  street-sweeping  nwchine;  then 
there  are  patrd  wagons  that  can  be  quickly 
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changed  into  ambulances.  In  Chicago  four 
machines  are  in  use  bj  the  Public  Library, 
the  annua]  cost  of  operating  which  has  been 
found  to  be  but  $7,980  even  with  a  deprecia- 
tion of  15  per  cent,  added.  Horses  and 
wagons  doing  the  same  work  would  cost 
$10,895.  The  first  cost  is  more  in  the  case  of 
the  automobile.  In  Los  Angeles  motor 
cycles  are  used  from  the  central  station  by 
the  police  in  cases  needing  their  services  in  a 
hurry. 

Public  Lannderies  for  Washington. 

A  NEW  departure  in  this  country  is  being 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  they  wish  to  install  public 
launderies  in  connection  with  their  proposed 
public  baths.  These  public  baUis  with 
launderies  attached  are  very  conmion  in 
Europe  but  are  new  to  this  country.  The 
plan  contemplates  a  laundery  containing 
about  thirty  stationary  tubs  for  the  use  of  the 
women  of  the  poorer  classes.  A  drying 
room  would  be  provided,  hot  air  or  steam 
drying  the  clothes.  The  cost  of  these  public 
launderies  would  be  about  $1,000  each. 


Jacksonyille's  Electric  Lights. 
The  repobt  of  Superintendent  Ellis  of  the 
Electric  Light  Plant  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
recently  issued,  states  the  receipts  from  light- 
ing and  power  to  be  for  the  year  $21^^,684.29, 
an  increase  of  $37,614.81  over  last  year's 
receipts.  The  actual  cost  of  operating  the 
plant  is  given  as  $112,965.12,  the  earnings  as 
$110,719.17,  $60,128.48  of  which  was 
expended  for  new  machineiy,  meters  and 
line  extensions.  The  output  of  current 
during  the  year  was  4,610,498  kilowatts, 
price  received  for  it  being  4.85  cents  per  kilo- 
watt. The  cost  per  kilowatt  of  ciurent  at 
the  switchboard  was  $71,407.79,  being  1.54 
cents  per  kilowatt;  based  on  the  total  operating 
expense  however,  it  was  2.45  cents  per  kilo- 
watt. 


Bollandale,  Mississippi. 
At  a  meetino  of  the  tax-payers  of  Bollan- 
dale, Mississippi,  called  by  the  Mayor  and 
board  of  Aldermen  to  find  ways  andmea  ns 
of  raising  funds  in  order  to  continue  operating 
the  water  and  light  plant,  they  decided  to 
increase  the  water-tax  per  hydrant  100  per 
cent.,  making  a  present  price  of  $1.00,  also 
to  increase  the  price  per  head  for  stock  to  20 
cents  instead  of  the  old  rate  of  10  cents. 


Th^  had  been  having  a  monthly  deficit  of 
$60,  and  as  the  city  taxes  were  almost  due  it 
was  decided  to  raise  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate 
from  7  mills  to  10  mills.  Taxable  property  is 
at  present  about  $300,000.  This  method  will 
provide  the  city  with  an  annual  net  income 
of  $8,000,  $1,800  to  be  applied  as  interest  on 
bonds,  the  balance  to  be  ^edited  to  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Free  Serviea  Proposed. 
At  Ventnob  City,  New  Jersey,  an  unique 
method  has  been  proposed  and  put  before 
the  people  for  their  approval  regarding  munic- 
ipal-ownership of  some  of  their  public  utilities. 
'The  plan  as  outlined  is  for  the  city  to  pur- 
chase the  present  water-works,  from  the  now 
controlling  syndicate,  erect  gas  and  electric- 
light  plants  to  furnish  tax-payers  with  light 
and  fuel,  free  of  rental,  and  have  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  three  plants  entirely  raised 
by  direct  taxation. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
The  new  gravity  works  of  Lynchburg, 
Virvinia,  have  cost  slightiy  over  $700,000. 
The  system  brings  water  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Pedlar  river.  The  water  is 
brought  through  a  thirty-inch  main  from  an 
immense  dam. 


So-called  Pailures. 

From  a  recent  number  of  the  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  comes  this  statement 
regarding  municipal-ownership  failures. 
Some  litUe  time  ago  in  consequence  of  reports 
that  had  been  circulated  regarding  the  failure 
of  certain  municipal  gas  plants,  the  Editor 
sent  out  inquiries  to  aJl  of  them,  hoping  to 
compile  a  list  of  the  replies  received  for  his 
readers.  Only  two  of  them  responded  to  his 
appeal  for  information,  and  these  referred  to 
the  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut plants.  Tlie  facts  regarding  these 
plants  are  as  follows: 

The  oldest  gas  plant  in  this  country  is  the 
one  at  Richmond,  which  commenced  opera- 
tion on  February  22,  1851,  having  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  $468,861.08.  For  the  year  1906 
the  total  gross  receipts  were  $459,020.78, 
and  total  gross  disbursements  $283,865.99, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $175,654.74,  but  deducting 
as  is  necessary  $80,000  for  depreciation 
and  interest  of  4  per  cent,  bonds,  we  find  an 
apparent  profit  of  over  $95,000.  This  mi^t 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  unpaid  taxes  and  a 
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few  other  items  such  as  office  rent,  remunera- 
tion for  services  of  certain  city  emf^oy^, 
insurance,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  this  apparent  profit  could  be  entirelj 
wiped  out.  At  the  dose  of  1905  a  statement 
in  the  report  was  to  the  effect  that  all  expenses 
of  the  plant  including  interest  placed  against 
the  receipts  from  gas,  coke,  etc.,  from  the 
date  of  construction  of  the  plant  to  the  end  of 
1905,  shows  a  balance  of  $1,008,504.61  in 
favor  of  the  city,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
entirely  build  a  new  plant  and  hence  would 
more  than  cover  the  total  depreciation. 
That  does  not  look  like  a  financial  failure. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Knowles,  the  superintendent  of 
the  works,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  answering 
some  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Howard  Bruce 
of  New  York  City  regarding  some  of  the 


equipment  in  1905,  which  can  probably  be 
obtained  from  him  by  any  one  interested. 

The  city  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  owns 
and  operates  both  gas  and  electric  planta 
under  the  control  of  one  conmiission,  but 
accounts  kept  separate.  The  total  amount 
of  income  ^edited  to  the  gas  plant  for  the 
year  ending  July  81,  1906,  was  $56,790.60^ 
total  operating  expenses,  salaries,  interest  and 
depreciation  being  $49,185.26,  show  a  net 
profit  of  $7,606.84.  Financially  the  plant 
seems  to  be  successful.  The  combined  gas 
and  electric  plants  were  purchased  by  the 
city  in  1904  at  a  cost  of  $227,000.  The 
report  therefore  covers  the  second  year  of 
control  by  the  city.  The  profit  from  the  first 
year  was  $10,451. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  Peoplee'  Rule. 


Oregon's  Monopolies  Fighting  in  The 

Last  Diteh. 

THE  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Companj  has  discovered  that  it  must 
either  break  down  the  Oregon  Constitution 
or  eventually  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  people  in  conducting  operations  in  that 
state.  It  has  decided,  therefore,  according  to 
that  arch-enemy  of  popular  government  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to 
seek  the  overthrow  of  the  amendment  of 
1902  and  the  consequent  nullification  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  affected  by  it.  The 
Times  exults  over  the  prospect  (?)  of  legal 
anarchy  in  Oregon  and  the  extinction  of 
popular  power  over  predatory  corporations, 
but  its  exultation  is  premature,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  attorneys  for  the  telephone  trust 
claim  to  have  discovered  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  violated  by  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  the  following  respects,  namely 
— they  deprive  the  L^jslature  of  power  to: 

Prescribe  time,  place  and  manner  of 
electing  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men; 

Direct  the  manner  in  which  the  State  shall 
appoint  electors  for  president; 


Consent  to  junction  of  Oregon  with  other 
States  or  parts  of  States; 

Apply  to  the  United  States  government  for 
protection  from  domestic  troubles; 

Apply  to  Congress  for  conventions  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution; and  of  power  to  ratify  amendments 
to  the  Constitution; 

Choose  United  States  Senators; 

And  further,  the  lawyers  declare  that  it 
violates  the  rights,  privileges  and  inmiunities 
granted  to  corporations;  and,  finally,  that  it 
is  unrepublican,  and  violative  of  the 
Republican  form  of  government. 

Some  fifty  or  more  minor  objections,  all 
on  alleged  constitutional  grounds,  are  made 
to  the  initiative  law,  but  chief  among  them  is 
the  one  salient  defect,  so-caUed,  that  it 
"destroys  the  Legislature  and  constitutes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  voters  of  the  State  as  a 
legislative  body,  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  provides 
that  the  States  shall  create  and  maintain 
separate  legislative  assemblies." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has  fully 
sustained  the  Constitution  on  every  point  and 
it  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  consent  to 
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throw  a  whole  state  into  anarchj  in  yiolation 
of  every  principle  of  democratic  goremment 
for  the  mere  sake  of  rdiering  a  monopdistic 
corporation  from  the  payment  of  a  just  tax. 

The  occasion  for  this  action  of.  the  tepehone 
trust  is  the  attempt  of  the  state  authorities  to 
ccdlect  a  2  per  cent,  gross  revenues  tax  imposed 
upon  franchise  corporations  by  the  people's 
law  of  1908. 


Governor  Chamberlain  Says  it  Will 
Spread  Thronghont  The  Union. 

In  an  interview  at  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon 
is  quoted  as  speaking  in  most  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  He 
said: 

"The  best  people  of  my  State  are  over- 
whelmin^y  in  favor  of  them  and  more  than 
satisfied  with  their  workings.  They  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State.  In 
1902  the  people  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  amended  the  Constitution  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  under 
the  terms  of  which,  though  the  legislative 
authority  remains  vested  in  the  assembly, 
the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  enact  or  reject  them  at 
the  polls  independent  of  the  legiJative  assem- 
bly. They  also  reserve  the  power  at  their 
own  option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls 
any  act  of  the  assembly. 

'  The  effect  of  this  has  been  most  salutary. 
For  whether  a  legislative  body  is  nominated 
or  elected  by  political  machines  backed  by 
beneficiaries  of  special  legislation  or  whether 
as  a  typically  representative  body  having 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  heart,  the 
amendment  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  ras- 
calities of  the  former  class  and  as  a  corrective 
of  errors  of  omission  and  commission  of  the 
latter. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  won- 
derful purifying  effect  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  become  more  widely  known  and 
appreciated  they  will  be  adopted  all  over  the 

Union.*'  

Miscellaneons  News. 

The  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Columbus,  October  1st,  gave 
the  initiative  and  referendum  bill  which  is  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  legislature  of  that  state 
at  its  approaching  session  its  most  emphatic 
eodonement. 


Thb  National  Federation  for  Feoiik'i 
Rule  has  issued  a  brief  for  a  puUlic  debate  oa 
a  rescdution  for  establishing  the  initiatife 
and  referendum  in  National  affairs.  Tin 
literature  should  have  a  wide  circolatioi 
among  schools  and  colleges  everywhere. 

The  fbimart  dection  law  paaaed  by  d» 
niinois  legislature  last  winter  has  been 
dedared  unconstitutional  by  the  state  supe- 
rior court.  The  announcement  of  the  dedsioa, 
says  the  news  despatches,  was  greeted  bj  a 
cheer  by  the  politicians  in  the  lobby  of  tts 
Leland  Hotel  at  Springfidd. 

A  NEW  charter  movement  has  been  started 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  every  would-be  pditkal 
grafter  and  corporation  magnate  is  puttiiif 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  fJiminate  direct- 
legislation  and  the  recall  or  to  nuUify  thea 
by  raising  the  percentages  whidi  are  aliesdj 
very  large  to  a  prohibitive  point.  TVufy 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  hajs  handed 
down  a  dedsion  in  which  all  three  of  the  ooa- 
tested  referendum  cases  are  settled,  sustsiniqg 
the  validity  of  the  referendum  petitioiis. 
This  means  that  the  bills  under  protest  will 
go  before  the  people  for  final  arbitrament  it 
the  coming  June  dection.  The  first  bill  is 
one  increasing  the  regular  annual  appr(^[»ii- 
tion  for  the  State  University  from  $47,500  to 
$125,000.  The  second  is  the  Multonomsh 
County  Sheriff  bill ;  and  the  third  is  the  bill  pio- 
viding  compulsory  railroad  passes  for  stale 
officials. 

Senatob  Lodge  told  his  Boston  audience 
latdy  that  direct  legislation  means  mob  role. 
This  brings  the  recent  experience  at  Whiting 
Indiana,  to  mind.  The  City  Council  there 
tried  to  put  through  a  traction  grant  of  fiftf 
years'  duration,  paying  little  heed  to  popular 
protests.  As  the  Council  reached  the  coiKliid- 
ing  stages  of  action  on  the  bill  a  crowd  of  angiy 
dtisens  swarmed  into  the  chamber  and  forced 
an  adjournment.  One  of  the  Aldermen  was 
beaten  and  others  effected  a  narrow  escape. 
No  l^gal  way  of  applying  the  initiative  and  xef« 
erendum  prindple  exists  in  that  dty  and  so  the 
dtisens  resorted  to  an  illegal  or  extra^cgri 
method  of  applying  it.  It  was  a  case  of 
putting  the  prindple  into  force  with  boots  on, 
as  it  were.  Doubtless  even  Senator  Lodge 
will  agree  that  a  legal  recognition,  of  ^ 
principle  in  government  is  better  than  aa 
assertion  of  it  by  force. 
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Thx  Iiidq>eiideiit  pUtfomi  of  Teredo 
declares  for  direct-legislation. 

DiiCATUR,  Louiaiana,  held  a  special  refer- 
endum election  September  12th,  on  the 
subject  of  territorial  extension. 

The  Independence  League  in  each  state 
where  an  organization  has  been  formed,  so 
fttr  as  we  have  seen,  has  placed  the  demand 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  the  first 
plank  in  its  platform. 

The  Missouri  friends  of  direct-legislation 
are  putting  up  a  splendid  campaign  of  edu- 
cational work  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  upon  which  the  people  are  to 
vote  in  1908.  The  work  is  led  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Hill,  president  of  the  state  league,  ably  sec- 
onded by  John  Z.  White  who  is  lecturing 
throughout  the  state. 

Grand  Rapids  keeps  up  the  use  of  the 
referendum.  A  franchise  granted  to  P.  T. 
Cook  to  construct  a  street-railway  was  not 
satisfactory  to  many  of  the  people  so  a  referen- 
dum petition  was  filed  and  the  people  now  will 
have  the  privilege  of  rendering  the  final 
decision.  It  is  said  that  every  property 
owner  on  the  streets  in  question  has  signed 
the  protest,  and  that  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  franchise  will  be  turned  down  by 
the  people. 

A  NUiiBER  of  franchises  for  electric  and 
steam  roads  are  being  asked  of  the  dty  of 
Sacramento  and  instead  of  the  whole  matter 
being  left  to  a  much  be-lobbied  city  council 
to  settle,  the  existence  of  the  referendum 
power  has  evoked  a  popular  public  interest 
and  a  joint  conmiittee  from  the  dvic  and 
municipal  bodies  of  the  dty  is  acting  as  a 
steering  committee  for  invoking  the  refer- 
endum where  necessary  on  the  different 
franchise  propositions. 

The  Ohio  Constitution  contains  the  fdlow- 
ing: 

''All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people.  Grovemment  is  instituted  for  their 
equal  protection  and  benefit,  and  they  have 
the  rig^t  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  the  same 
whenever  they  may  deem  it  necessary;  and 
no  spedal  privileges  or  inmiunities  shall  ever 
be  granted  that  may  not  be  altered,  revoked 
or  repealed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly." 

Surdy  there  is  a  basis  here  for  constitu- 
tional support  of  the  direct-legislation  measure 
which  has  already  passed  one  house  of  the 


legislature  and  is  bdng  ably  championed  by 
the  State  League. 

The  Washington  State  intercollegiate  debate 
next  Spring  will  be  upon  direct-legislation, 
and  the  forces  are  lining  up  on  the  subject 
already  in  a  series  of  prdiminaries. 

A  SPECIAL  village  dection  at  Merchantsville, 
New  Jersey,  September  27th,  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  to  &rect  and  maintain  a  pumping 
plant  in  order  to  furnish  a  better  and  purer 
water  supply  to  consumers,  resulted  in  115 
votes  being  cast,  55  for  and  57  against,  and 
three  mutilated  ballots.  The  proposition 
was  dedared  lost. 

The  coNSTrrDTiONALnT  of  the  direct- 
legislation  provision  of  the  Wilmington' 
Delaware,  charter  will  be  tested  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Superior  Court.  The  ordinance  passed 
by  the  people  last  winter  requiring  the  city 
tax  collectors  to  give  corporation  bond  went 
into  effect  Octob^  1st  and  it  is  reported  that 
these  officers  have  refused  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

An  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  abolish 
the  popular  dty  meeting  at  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  was  referred  to  the  peo|de 
September  24th,  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
99  to  582.  The  people  may  wdl  be  rductant 
to  give  up  their  meeting  until  something 
better  adapted  to  large  populations  and  quite 
as  democratic  is  offered  in  its  place. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  voters  of 
Willimantic,  Connecticut,  September  10th 
the  bill  referred  by  the  legislature  giving  the 
dty  the  right  to  cut  and  sdl  ice  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhdming  majority.  This  right 
which  the  dty  recdves  by  this  vote  does  not 
signify  that  the  city  wiU  go  into  the  ice  busi- 
ness but  the  intention  of  those  who  favored 
the  measure  was  more  to  hold  a  dub  over 
the  local  ice  dealers  who  last  summer  com- 
bined and  charged  hig^  prices  for  ice  when 
there  was  no  need  of  it,  as  the  crop  of  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  a  good  one.  The 
vote  was  a  victory  for  Mayor  Danid  P. 
Duim,  who  was  sponsor  for  the  measure  in 
the  general  assembly. 

In  an  editorial  on  "Do  Voters  Think?" 
the  Omaha  News  takes  the  position  that 
they  do  think,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
show  consideration  for  moral  issues.    It  says: 

"The  whde  state  of  Georgia  has  just  ^ne 
dry.    Louisiana  >a  ^ei^^-^si^iSDa^  ^a:^*    ^^»^ 
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baxna  expects  shortly  to  adopt  similar  pro- 
hibition laws.  In  Texas  ninefy  counties  are 
already  dry.  In  Kentucky  ninety-one  coun- 
ties are  dry.  More  than  half  the  counties  of 
Iowa  have  local  option.  There  are  only 
three  wet  cities  in  Tennessee.  In  Mar3dand 
500  cities  and  towns  have  prohibition  ordi- 
nances. More  than  half  of  Missouri  is  dry. 
Prohibition  has  claimed  nearly  all  of  Florida. 
More  than  half  the  counties  of  West  Virginia 
have  no  saloons.  In  Arkansas  sixty  out  of 
seventy-five  counties  are  dry.  Prohibition  is 
assured  in  Oklahoma  for  twenty-one  years. 
Indiana  and  Ohio  are  voting  down  the  saloons, 
town  by  town.  In  Illinois  there  are  already 
nearly  200  local  option  towns." 

There  will  be  a  referendum  on  two  amend- 
ments to  the  New  Jersey  constitution  at  the 
November  election.  These  amendments  pro- 
vide for  a  reapportionment  of  the  Assembly 
districts  of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  a  purer 
politics  and  should  be  passed  by  a  big  vote. 

A  PETITION  signed  by  three  ex-mayors  and 
119  other  citizens  of  Melrose,  Massachusetts, 
protests  against  an  expenditure  of  $75,000 
on  improvements  to  the  High  School  building. 
These  gentlemen  want  a  referendum  but 
cannot  demand  it.  Doubtless  many  of  them 
are  Lodge  Republicans  and  believe  in  his 
interpretation  of  "representative"  govern- 
ment, so  why  should  they  object  to  what 
the  city  council  does  ? 

The  city  council  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
having  taken  steps  to  oust  Chief  of  Police 
Cheleth  from  office,  the  chief  has  secured 
the  right  to  have  his  position  decided  by  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  people. 

The  socialist  party  of  Montana  has 
issued  a  call  to  secure  a  referendum  vote  on 
the  proposition  of  boycotting  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone company.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  endorsement  of  at  least  three  of 
the  forty-two  locals  in  the  state  in  order  to 
secure  a  referendum  vote.  If  this  endorse- 
ment is  secured  the  question  of  boycotting 
the  company  will  then  be  submitted  to  all 
the  locals  in  Montana. 

As  A  RESULT  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  a 
minister,  a  petition  has  been  signed  by  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  town  of 
Elliott,  New  York,  calling  upon  the  County 


Qerk  to  place  the  license  question  upon  the 
ballot  at  the  November  dection.  He  wis 
required  to  comply.  There  is  far  more  re- 
ferendum voting  of  this  sort  being  done 
throughout  the  county  than  can  be  easilj 
realized. 

Rev.  Father  Donovan  of  MiddletofFn, 
New  York,  having  proposed  to  convert  his 
parochial  school  into  a  public  school  on  con- 
dition that  the  city  pay  $4,800  yearly  to  the 
parish  and  that  he  be  given  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers,  the  proposition  was  sub-, 
mitted  September  20th  to  a  referendum  vote 
The  vote  stood  64S  for  acceptance  and  9S4 
against. 

The  PEOPLE  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
held  a  special  election  September  17th  to 
vote  upon  an  appropriation  for  a  new  school 
building  and  only  a  few  dissenting  votes  woe 
recorded. 

The  president  of  the  street-railway  com- 
pany of  San  Diego,  California,  having  been 
refused  an  extension  franchise  by  the  city 
council,  has  secured  enough  signatures  to 
compel  the  council  to  submit  the  question 
to  a  referendum.  This  is  a  most  unique 
proceeding  and  its  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Municipal  Affairs  of  Los  Angeles  makes 
a  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  to 
direct-legislation  that  it  is  expensive.  It 
observes  that  Los  Angeles  has  had  direct- 
legislation  since  190S.  In  those  four  yean 
there  has  been  a  recall  of  one  councilman; 
it  cost  $1,000.  There  has  been  one  refer- 
endum at  a  special  dection;  it  cost  $8,500. 
There  has  been  one  referendum  at  a  general 
election;  it  cost  nothing.  And  one  fran- 
chise graft  worth  $1,000,000  has  been  allowed 
to  die  for  fear  of  a  referendum ;  it  cost  nothing. 
The  total  expense  of  the  law  has  therefore 
been  $9,500,  or  $2,375  a  year;  and  the  total 
saving  at  least  $1,000,000,  or  $250,000  a 
year.  As  Municipal  Affairs  says,  the  expense 
was  "a  very  modest  charge  for  insurance 
against  legislation  that  is  disapproved  by 
the  people,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
saved  by  the  legal  possibility  of  a  referendum. 
Men  who  object  to  direct-legislation  on  the 
ground  of  its  expense,  will  do  well  to  ponder 
on  this  record. 

Ralph  Albertson. 
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Tke  Oregon  Initiative. 

CONCERNING  the  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Oregon,  it  was  stated  in  the 
quarterly  Proportional  Reprtssentation  Review 
for  October,  that  the  Grove  system  was  to  be 
provided  for  in  a  schedule  to  the  amendment, 
and  that  that  system  was  ^o  be  used  in  all 
legislative  and  municipal  elections  throughout 
the  state,  including  primaries;  also  for 
preferential  voting  on  the  absolute-majority 
plan  for  election  of  all  single  officers,  primaries 
included.  The  controlling  factor  was  the 
desire  for  a  system  which  would  provide  a 
uniform  method  of  voting,  both  for  sin^e 
officers,  such  as  governor,  and  for  represen- 
tatives, such  as  members  of  the  legislature. 
This  could  be  done  only  by  one  of  two  sys- 
tems; the  Hare  or  the  Gove;  and  for  sim- 
plicity's sake  the  latter  was  chosen. 

This  was  the  information  before  me  at 
the  time  of  preparing  that  publication.  Since 
then,  the  decision  as  to  the  schedule  has  been 
reconsidered,  and  it  has  been  thought  wiser 
to  initiate  an  amendment  which  provides 
simply  for  the  principle  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  kind  of  elections  above 
mentioned,  leaving  the  specific  system  to 
be  enacted  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Accordingly,  an  Initiative  petition  is  being 
launched,  headed  by  the  amendment  without 
the  schedule.  If  sufficient  signatures  are 
procured,  the  people  of  Oregon  will  vote 
next  June  on  this  ConstitutionaJ  Amendment 
providing  for  Proportional  Representation. 

Here  is  news  of  surpassing  interest  and 
importance  to  every  proportionalist  and 
lover  of  good  government.  If  the  people  of 
Oregon  adopt  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  them,  our  reform 
will  be  tried  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
and  throw  much  needed  light  on  the  question 
of  what  system  is  the  best  for  use  in  the 
United  SUtes. 


England. 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society 
has  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the  speech  of 
Lord  Courtney  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Municipal 
Representation  Bill. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  popular  labor 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  is  a 
member  of  the  British  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Society. 

A  VALUABLE  documcut  has  been  issued  by 
the  British  Parliament.  It  is  a  ''Blue  Book*' 
of  144  pages,  containing,  as  its  title  states, 
''Reports  from  His  Majesty's  Representative, 
in  Foreign  Countries  and  in  British  Colonies 
Respecting  the  Application  of  the  Principls 
of  Proportional  Representation."  These 
reports  were  sent  in  compliance  with  a  cire 
cular  letter  from  the  British  foreign  office- 
signed  by  Earl  Grey.  They  show  what 
legislative  measures  have  been  taken  for  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  Proportional 
Representation  to  public  elections,  whether 
national,  provincial,  cantonal,  municipal,  or 
otherwise;  how  such  measures  are  found  to 
work  in  practice;  and  what  modifications 
and  extensions  of  the  system  have  been  made 
during  the  period  it  has  been  in  operation. 

The  result  is  a  collection  of  authentic  data 
covering  the  ground  indicated  in  the  circular, 
and  exceedingly  useful  for  reference,  besides 
showing  the  use  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion in  cases  about  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  get  information  otherwise. 

The  price  of  the  Blue  Book  is  forty  cents, 
including  postage  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Proportional  Representation 
League  has  two  copies  on  hand. 

The  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  has  adopted 
the  Hare-Spence  system  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  dection  of  its  four 
vice-presidents   and  vta  fe^  Ts^^«a«B^>fiHEs 
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detailed  report  of  the  election  of  the  vice- 
presidents  was  published  by  the  Biitiflh 
Medical  Journal  of  June  22nd  last,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Proportianal  Representation  Society.  In  the 
election  of  the  vice-presidents  the  four  who 
headed  the  poll  on  first  choice  were  those 
ultimately  elected.  In  the  election  of  Bye 
representatives,  the  man  who  was  sixth  on 
the  first  count  beat  the  fifth  man  finally  by 
one  vote.  Over  860  votes  were  cast.  The 
adoption  of  Proportional  Representation  by 
this  large  and  influential  organization  is  a 
result  of  the  illustrative  election  held  by  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society,  as 
described  in  an  earlier  issue  of  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Arena.  Dr.  G.  Criditon 
became  interested  in  the  account  of  that 
election  as  published  in  The  Morning  Pott^ 
and  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  his 
feUow-members  of  the  Medical  Council. 


Professor  Oommons'  Book. 

The  publication  of  a  second  edition  of 
Professor  John  R.  Commons'  excellent  book 
on  Proportional  Representation*  is  an  event 
of  importance  to  all  who  desire  an  improve- 
ment in  our  representative  system,  and  justifies 
a  somewhat  full  review. 

The  few  adverse  criticisms  I  have  to  make 
can  be  very  briefly  disposed  of.  Events  have 
recently  moved  so  far  and  fast  in  the  United 
States  concerning  Direct-Legislation  that 
Professor  Commons*  references  to  that  sub- 
ject in  Chapter  VU.  appear  somewhat 
antiquated.  He  frankly  admits  a  much 
more  favorable  impression  of  Direct-Legisla- 
tion than  formerly,  but  he  has  retained  old 
and  foreign  data  on  the  subject  which  might 
well  have  given  place  to  more  recent  experi- 
ences, especially  when  he  has  made  so  admir- 
able an  exposition  of  the  subject  in  his  third 
and  fourth  appendices.  Noticing  the  adop- 
tion of  Proportional  Representation  in  Bel- 
gium for  parliamentary  elections,  the  author 
says  that  the  system  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Brussels  trial  election  of  189S.  This 
is  an  error,  because  the  List  system  used  at 
that  election  was  based  on  the  multiple  vote, 
whereas  the  method  now  used  in  Bdgium  is 

^Proportional  R^MerdatUm,  Second  Edition 
with  chapters  on  the  Initiative,,  the  Referendum, 
Mid  Frimaiy  Elections.  By  John  R.  Commons, 
'•vcnr    OS    Political    Eoonomy,    Universibr   of 
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the  List  system  with  the  single  vole.  Hien 
in  speaking  of  the  Hare  system  XVofesw 
Commons  rather  conteno^tuously  refefs  to 
its  advocates  as  ''those  who,  in  a  too  doe- 
ifinaire  ftuhion*  wish  to  abolish  politicsl 
parties,*'  and  so  on.  This  is  not  a  ftdr 
description  of  the  proportionalists  who  are 
pushing  the  Hare  system  in  F^ngUnH  and 
Australia,  where  it  is  the  only  system  advocated. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  contents  of  the 
book,  a  rapid  review,  chapter  by  chapter, 
wiU  be  useful  and  suggestive. 

"The  Faflure  of  Legislative  AwemHies" 
is  the  subject  of  the  opening  chapter,  showing 
in  ei^t  vigorous  pages  how  legislatures  have 
fsUen  from  their  hi^  estate  and  the  need  oi 
some  root  remedy.    Then  fittin^y  foDows: 

"The  Origin  and  Devdopment  of  Repre- 
sentative Attemblies."  This  chapter^s  title 
sufiSdentiy  indicates  both  its  subject-matter 
and  its  interesting  contents,  dealt  with  by 
one  very  much  at  home  in  historical  writing. 

"The  District  System  at  Work**  is  a 
powerful  and  convincing  arraignment  of  the 
existing  method  of  election  in  sin^e-member 
districts,  supported  by  an  array  of  fads  and 
figures,  the  collection  of  which  must  have 
invc^ved  much  labor  and  research,  and  con- 
cluding with  these  pregnant  words: 

"The  genymander  and  inequality  in  the 
representation  of  parties  are  bad  enough; 
but  the  deadly  evil  of  the  system  is  expulsion 
of  ability  and  public  spirit  from  politics,  and 
the  consequent  dictatorship  of  bosses  and 
private  corporations.** 

"The  General  Ticket,  the  Limited  Vole, 
the  Cumulative  Vote.**  Professor  Commons 
next  deals  with  these  three  methods  of  election, 
which  have  been  extensively  tried,  and  he 
shows  by  statistics,  facts  and  illustrations 
that  the  first-named  method  is  as  bad  as 
sin^e-member  districts,  and  that  the  two 
others  are  ineflicient  and  inadequate  remedies, 
taken  as  systems  by  themselves.  Of  "crude 
cumulation'*  he  wdl  says: 

"The  cumulative  vote,  therefore,  wheUier 
in  smaU  or  laige  constituendes,  must  invohe 
either  waste  and  guesswork,  or  extreiiie 
dictatorship  of  parfy  machinery.** 

"IVoportional  Representation**  is  the  title 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  in  which  the  audior 
propounds  a  remedy  for  the  pc^tical  evib 
he  has  been  discuning.  After  an  anafysis 
of  the  single-vote  principle  and  a  descripCioD 
of  the  Hare  system,  he  proceeds  to  considflr 
-^^QftX  '^^aa^  \k  \m9^  «aatoi  to  present  politfcri 
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oonditioiis  in  the  United  States.  He  dis- 
cuMes  at  length  the  List  ajstem  with  cumula- 
tire  Tote,  and  the  plan  recommended  in  1895 
bj  a  committee  of  the  American  Proportional 
Bmesentation  League.  This  latter  plan 
emiMxlied  a  List  or  Ticket  system  with 
multiple  vote,  each  elector  having  power  to 
distribute  his  votes  amongst  candidates  of 
more  than  one  ticket,  and  to  concentrate  on 
one  ticket  the  votes  that  he  does  not  distribute 
individuallj.  This  is  the  plan  which  the 
author  prefers.  In  illustration  of  its  working 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  election  held  on 
this  prindf^e  in  Brussels  in  1898. 

'*Api^cation  of  the  Remedy"  comes  next. 
It  shows  how  and  why  the  use  of  Propor- 
tional Representation  would  remedy  political 
evils  whilst  elevating  and  purifying  politics. 
Fjrofessor  Conmions  shows  tiie  faUacy  of  such 
a  remedy  as  compulsory  voting,  and  con- 
dudes  thus: 

"The  real  problem  is  not  how  to  compd 
unwiUing  voters  to  vote,  but  how  to  give 
effect  to  the  votes  of  those  who  are  willing.'* 

'*Parfy  Responsibility"  is  the  title  of 
Qiapter  VII.  It  is  an  able  analysis  of  the 
practical  working  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  effectually  disposes  of  the  idea 
that  the  adoption  of  Proportional  Represen- 
tation would  lead  to  a  multiididfy  of  parties, 
to  a  weak  govenmient,  or  to  the  balance  of 
power  being  given  to  small  third  parties. 
Tlie  paragraphs  which  rdate  to  the  real 
nature  and  growth  of  legislation  are  illumi- 
nating and  brilliant.  "The  fundamental 
nature  of  legislation  is  not  parfy  victory, 
but  compromise,"  our  author  says;  and  he 
shows  how  it  must  always  be  so.  Not  a 
bate  compromise  bom  of  pusillanimity,  but 
a  true  and  righteous  expediency. 

"City  Grovemment"  is  the  next  topic 
considered,  laigdy  from  the  standpoint  of 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  dearly  shown  that  the  adoption  of  a  real 
representative  system  would  do  away  with 
the  need  for  autocratic  mayors  and  devate 
the  dfy  council  to  its  proper  position  as  the 
supreme  authority,  whilst  making  it  an 
assembly  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  interest. 
"Our  dties  are  not  now  in  need  of  greater 
independence  among  the  dtizens,  but  of 
better  machinery  for  expressing  their  actual 
independence." 


"Social  Reform"  is  the  subject  of  Chapter 
IX.  "Political  Reform  is  oi^y  the  prdim- 
inary  to  Social  Reform."  This  sentence  gives 
the  key-note  of  the  chapter. 

"The  Progress  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation" is  rdated  in  the  conduding 
chapter,  bcginm'ng  with  the  work  of  Thomas 
Gilpin  and  '^^ctor  Consid^rant  in  1844  and 
1840  respectivdy;  and  coming  down  to  the 
Swiss  cantonal  adoption  of  Proportional 
Representation.  A  full  account  is  given  of 
the  American  adoption  and  repeal  of  various 
crude  attempts  at  proportional  representation^ 
usually  in  the  form  of  the  limited  Vote  or 
the  Cumulative  Vote.  The  chapter  is  not 
brought  down  to  date,  because  no  reference 
is  nouBuie  to  the  Tasmanian  dections,  to 
Japan's  adoption  of  Proportional  Represen 
tation,  nor  to  the  Belgium  law  of  1899;  the 
latter,  however,  being  briefiy  alluded  to  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition. 

Then  come  six  appendices.  The  first 
deals  exhaustivdy  with  methods  of  obtaining 
the  dectoral  quota.  Professor  Conmions 
propounds  one  of  his  own  based  on  diminat- 
ing  the  vote  of  any  party  which  is  bdow  a 
certain  percentage,  and  dien  getting  a  quota 
by  division  of  the  remaining  votes  by  the 
seats.  I  heartfly  agree  with  Professor  Com- 
mons' objections  to  that  "hi^y  complicated  " 
method,  the  d'Houdt  quota,  which  reaUy 
gives  worse  results  than  simpler  methods,  if 
we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  professor's 
ilhistrations. 

"The  Legalization  of  Political  Parties" 
deals  with  tibe  parfy  primary  and  the  need 
for  a  frank  recognition  of  parties. 

The  third  appendix  does  full  justice  to 
Direct-Legislation,  and  in  right  doquent 
fashion.  The  fourth  appendix  deals  with 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  dty  govern- 
ment. 

"Proportional  Representation  from  an 
American  Point-of-View,"  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  appendix,  is  sdf-explanaUnry. 

Finally,  I  am  very  g^ad  that  Professor 
Commons  has  printed,  as  the  sixth  appendix, 
his  artide  from  Ths  Independent  on  "Repre- 
sentation of  Interests,"  whkh  always  appealed 
to  me  as  a  particularly  valuable  presentation 
of  one  of  the  main  prindples  of  IVoportional 
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COOPERATIVE  NEWS. 
Bt  RALPk  Albestson, 

Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  Aaeooiation  of  America. 


Farmers'  Union  in  Tennessee. 

THE  GROWTH  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  Cooperative  Association  of 
America  in  Tennessee  is  strikingly  shown  by 
figures  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  published  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
the  members  of  the  union  have  organized 
and  chartered  in  this  state  says,  the  Ten- 
nesseaUf  twenty-four  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building,  owning  and  operating 
warehouses  in  which  to  store  their  crops,  to 
hold  them  until  prices  suit  them.  These 
concerns  have  a  combined  capital  of  $184,500. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  that  two  or  three  of 
these  farmers'  warehouses  are  not  chartered. 

The  membership  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
in  Tennessee  is  now  estimated  at  20,000,  and 
it  is  rapidly  growing  each  month.  The 
membership  in  Alabama  reaches  to  about 
75,000  ,and  in  every  Southern  state  in  the 
union  has  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
membership.  The  total  membership  in  all 
the  states  of  the  South  is  now  possibly  not  far 
from  half  a  million. 

Few,  perhaps,  realize  how  tremendously 
thb  organization  has  spread  over  the  Southern 
states.  It  started  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
less  than  three  years  ago,  quickly  crossed 
the  Mississippi  and  sprang  into  strong  life  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  It  now  covers  every 
Southern  state.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  fraternal  and  commercial.  It  was 
organized  to  enable  the  farmers  to  protect 
themselves  by  building  warehouses  in  which 
to  place  their  crops  and  hold  them  until  they 
are  ready  to  sell.  In  many  counties  of  this 
and  other  states,  however,  they  have  erected 
gins  for  the  purpose  of  ginning  their  own 
product  and  putting  it  in  the  bale,  so  that 
it  can  be  held. 

Politics  have  no  place  in  the  union,  the 

by-laws  of  every  county  organization  making 

it  a  prohibition  to  allow  anything  of  a  political 

nature  whatever  to  be  considered  in  the  various 

meetings.    This  was  the  rock  on  Nv\)k^  ticL<b 


old  Farmers'  Alliance  foundered,  and  the 
originators  of  the  new  movement  wisely  took 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 
Following  are  the  corporations  which  have 
been  chartered  by  the  farmers  in  Tennessee, 
with  their  capital  stock  within  the  last  fifteen 
months: 

Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of 
McKenzie,  $1,000;  Farmers'  Union  Ware- 
house and|$torage  Co.,  of  Gibson  county, 
$5,000;  Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Co..  of 
Haywood  county,  $2,000;  Planters'  Union 
Warehouse  Co.,  of  Robertson  county,  $8,500; 
Farmers'  Union  Gin,  Warehouse  and  Com- 
press Co.,  of  Halls,  LAuderdale  county,  $1,500; 
Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Stock  Co.,  of 
Carter  county,  $8,000;  Farmers'  Union 
Warehouse  Stock  Co.,  of  Madison  county, 
$1,000;  Farmers'  Union  and  Gin  Co.,  of 
Obion  county,  $10,000;  Farmers'  Union 
Warehouse  Co.,  of  Hardin  county,  $5,000; 
Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Hardeman 
county,  $10,000;  Farmers'  Cooperative  Ware- 
house Co.,  of  Tipton  county,  $1,500 ;  Farmers' 
Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Lauderdale  county, 
$4,000;  Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of 
Gibson  county,  $10,000;  Fayette  County 
Warehouse,  Ginning  and  Storage  Co.,  $6,000; 
Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Djrer 
county,  $4,000;  Bean's  Creek  Warehouse 
Co.,  of  Franklin  county,  $8,000;  Bethd 
Springs  Farmers'  Union  Cotton  Warehouse 
Co.,  of  McNairy  county,  $8,000;  Enterprise 
Warehouse  Co.,  of  Lament,  Robertson  county, 
$1,500;  Henning  Union  Warehouse  Co.,  of 
Henning,  Lauderdale  county,  $8,000;  McKen- 
zie Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  and  Storage 
Co.,  of  Carroll  county,  $1,000;  Farmers* 
Union  Gin  Co.,  of  Lauderdale  county,  $6,000; 
Holly  Grove  Union  Gin  Co.,  of  Haywood 
county,  $8,000;  Union  Gin  Co.,  of  Dyer 
county,  $8,000;  Farmers'  Protective  Union 
of  Sullivan  XM>unty,  $50,000. 


Blght-Belationflliip  Leagne  News. 
The  Ri^t-Rdationship  League  is  doing 
>\v<&  tosmI  esjbenaive  work  for  the  spreading  of 
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oodperatioii  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
News  of  their  work  has  been  given  frequently 
in  the  columns  of  The  Abena  but  the  reports 
recently  received  from  them  denote  greater 
accomplishment  than  ever  before.  Indeed 
the  League  reports  that  the  demand  for 
organization  work  is  becoming  greater  than 
they  can  handle. 

On  the  first  of  October  they  had  forty-five 
stores  organized  pn  the  Right-Rdationship 
League  plan  in  twelve  county  companies, 
all  operating  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Minneapolis  office.  They  are  organizing  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  stores  a  month,  and  hope 
to  surpass  this  record  in  the  winter  months. 

The  second  store  in  the  St.  Croix  County 
Codperative  has  been  organized  at  Hudson, 
Wisconsin,  where  a  large  number  of  railroad 
employ^  and  mill  workers  united  with  the 
farmers  in  forming  the  cooperative  company. 
They  are  to  start  with  a  grocery  stock,  and 
hope  soon  to  add  other  lines  of  goods  to  their 
stock,  so  that  they  will  have  a  complete 
department  store.  Over  fifty  stockholders 
have  already  subscribed.  Another  town  in 
that  county  is  about  to  organize,  and  the 
League  Secretary  states  that  calls  have  come 
from  several  other  towns  for  admission  to 
the  county  company. 

A  NT7MBEB  of  farmers  have  organized  a 
codperative  company  at  Northfidd,  Minne- 
sota, which  makes  the  third  in  the  Dakota 
county  chain.  Seventy-one  shares  of  $100 
each  were  subscribed  for  at  the  organization 
meeting. 

A  NEW  county  codperative  has  been  added 
to  the  rapidly-growing  list  in  Minnesota. 
Montgomery,  in  Le  Sueur  County,  is  the 
town  in  which  the  new  store  which  has  a 
capital  of  $15,000  is  established.  Lnme- 
diately  after  this  organization  was  complied, 
two  proposals  were  read  from  merchants  in 
other  towns  of  the  county  to  turn  over  their 
businesses  to  the  company  on  the  regular 
plans  of  the  League,  and  were  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  at  least  six  new  stores  by  January 
Ist 

The  1CANAGEB8  of  the  ''Peoples'  Store,*' 
a  department  of  the  Polk  County  Codpera- 
tive Company  at  Qear  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
state  that  this  store,  with  about  the  same  stodc 
of  goods  as  it  had  the  year  before,  in  the  same 
location  and  with  the  same  mniagement,  li 


doing  nearly  double  the  business  this  year 
that  it  did  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year  under  competitive  conditions  and 
management 

One  of  the  League  stores  was  organized 
at  Castle  Rock,  jM^nnesota,  last  February, 
and  has  been  so  successful  that  when,  during  the 
first  week  in  October,  it  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  farmers  that  the  elevator  at  that 
place  was  for  sale,  a  subscription  was  imme- 
diately circulated  and  in  three  or  four  days 
thirty  subscribers  were  secured  on  the  eqiud 
ownership  plan  of  the  League,  because  Uiey 
did  not  want  the  railroad-controlled  elevator 
lines  to  get  hold  of  it. 

A  THIRD  store  in  the  Scott  County  Coopera- 
tive Company  is  organized  at  Belle  Plaine, 
Minnesota,  with  fifty-six  charter  members. 

The  organizers  and  representatives  of 
the  American  Society  of  Equity  and  repre- 
sentatives from  about  a  dozen  Right-Relation- 
ship League  stores  met  in  conference  at  the 
office  of  die  League,  September  80,  and  it  is 
believed  that  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
there  will  be  much  harmonious  codperation 
between  the  two  organizations  wherever  they 
come  in  contact  in  the  future.  It  devel- 
oped that  there  had  been  some  little  friction 
between  the  organizers  of  the  two  movements 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
all  present  that  there  was  no  necessi^  for  any 
sudi  friction,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  boUi 
organizations  being  the  elimination  of  com- 
petitive waste  and  the  saving  of  profits  to 
producers  and  consumers,  the  work  shoukt 
not  overlap  nor  conffict. 

Oa-operative  Oommission  Oompany. 
Over  100  cattlemen  from  all  over  Indiana 
are  said  to  have  joined  in  the  organization  of 
a  codperative  commission  company  whidi 
was  incorporated  at  Indianapolis  in  September. 
This  was  done  to  protect  the  members  against 
the  exorbitant  and  unfair  treatment  accorded 
them  by  the  Indianapolis  stockyards  peo{4e. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hiner  of  Flora,  Indiana,  is  the 
leading  projector  of  this  organization. 

Fishermen's  Oo-operative  Oompany. 

A    Fishermen's    Codperative    Company 

with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000  in  shares 

of  $25  each,  has  been  organized  at  Augusta* 

Maine,    for   the   ^us^fon^  ^1  ^»^^^;>^^SQa^  ^ 
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Go-operating  Drnggiits. 
Co-operahye  bujing  u  rapidly  increaaiiig 
among  small  dealers  who  have  to  combat 
the  trusts,  and  but  recently  there  was  a 
report  of  the  codperation  of  the  dry-goods 
merchants  for  this  purpose  in  a  small  Western 
town.  Now  comes  the  news  that  the  National 
Association  of  Registered  Druggists  is  about 
to  undertake  the  buying  of  their  supplies 
oodperatiyely,  and  several  other  organizations 
dealing  in  drugs  have  organized  upon  a  similar 
basis. 


Oo-operativo  Ootton  Factaries. 
The  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  has  decided 
to  erect  several  cotton  factories  in  that  state 
to  utilize  the  low-grade  cotton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  cotton  goods.  This  *'dog- 
tafl"  cotton,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  used  by  market 
manipulators  to  decrease  prices  for  Uie  better 
grades,  for  they  daim  that  it  cannot  be 
dassed.  The  factories  are  to  be  operated 
codperativdy,  following  out  practically  the 
same  idea  that  is  in  effect  in  conducting  the 
cotton  warehouses.  By  manufacturing  this 
cotton  into  goods  in  Texas  it  wiU  be  kept  off 
the  market,  and  a  much  higher  price  can  be 
conmianded  by  the  farmers  for  the  regular 
grades.  There  are  from  800,000  to  500,000 
bales  of  the  dog-tafl  cotton  produced  in 
Texas  yearly,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Union  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  fac- 
tories to  utilize  this. 


Pkiladelphia  Apartment  Honse. 
A    co-oPERATrvx    apartment    house    for 
women  who  are  self-supporting  has  recently 


been  opened  at  No.  615][North  8th  street, 
Fhiladdphia,  with  all  modem  conveniences, 
extremdy  low  rates,  and  the  attractions  and 
refinements  of  a  real  home.  The  house 
itsdf  which  was  formerly  one  of  Philadd- 
phia's  fine  old  homes,  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated,  and  is  furnished  in  beautiful 
simplidty.  There  are  large  and  comfortable 
bedrooms,  and  the  reception  room,  made 
pleasant  and  inviting  by  rugs,  mission  furni- 
ture, piano,  polished  floor,  and  dark  green 
walls,  is  a  most  delightful  place  for  the  women 
and  the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  The 
diningroom  and  kitchen  arrangement  are 
distinctive.  Small  mission  tabl^  are  used 
in  the  diningroom,  and  each  guest  sets  her 
ta^le  with  the  individual  accessories  of  china, 
linen,  and  silver,  with  the  house  linen, 
for  her  exdusive  use.  In  the  kitchen  each 
person  has  her  own  little  gas  stove  and 
cooking  utensils,  so  that  meals  may  be  cooked 
and  served  at  any  hour  that  suits  convenience 
and  business  arrangements.  On  the  second 
floor  there  is  a  teacher  of  domestic  sdence, 
one  of  the  assistant  workers  at  the  Settlement 
which  has  inaugurated  the  institution,  who 
teaches  cooking,  sewing  and  housekeeping 
for  five  cents  a  lesson.  In  the  basement  is 
the  laundry,  with  stationary  tubs  and  all 
modem  appliances,  which  is  for  the  exdusive 
use  of  the  guests.  The  charges  are  $1.25  a 
week  if  a  girl  shares  a  room  with  one  or  two 
others,  and  not  over  $1.75  if  she  has  a  room 
alone.  A  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  laundry, 
and  another  for  the  gas  used  in  cooking. 
The  home  was  opened  on  October  1st. 

Ralph  Albxbtboh. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


yf  SURVEY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AMER- 
jTI  ICAN  LITERATURE:  Our  readers  wfll 
find  in  Mr.  Francib  Lamont  Piebce'b 
oontribution,  which  we  publish  this  month,  a 
brilliant  and  exoq>tionaU^  able  paper,  searching 
and  severe,  but  in  the  mam  just.  The  author  is  a 
critic  of  far  more  than  ordinary  power  and  a  man 
who  we  predict  is  destined  to  inake  a  high  place 
for  himself  among  the  great  critics  and  litt^ateurs 
bit  America.  His  strictures  and  comparisons  are 
in  many  respects  so  eminently  just  that,  though 
unpalatable,  they  oill  for  ceraul  consideration, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  an  American  thinker, 
tiiey  will  he  better  received  and  accomplish  more 
ffood  than  would  be  possible  if  the  cntic  were  a 
foreigner. 

^  The  Unrest  in  India  Its  Oenetia  and  Trend: 
SaIKT  NiHAii  Sing's  thou^tful  paper  on  the 
unrest  in  India  will  challenge  the  attention  of 
American  men  and  women  mterested  in  world 
problems.  The  author  is  a  young  East  Indian  of 
mie  scholarship,  a  regular  oontrimitor  to  the  four 
leading  fa^-dass  magazines  of  India,  The  Indian^ 
Hindodan  and  Modem  Reviews,  and  The  Indian 
Would.  Mr.  Sing  has  made  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  conditions  in  his  own  country  and  he 
presents  the  subject  in  an  admirably  temperate 
and  judicial  spint  It  is  a  luminous  paper,  and 
will  aid  matenallv  in  giving  our  readers  the  East 
Ladian's  view  of  tnis  important  problem. 

The  Good  and  Bad  of  the  Preeidenfe  Poiidee: 
We  desire  to  caU  the  speoal  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  ludd  and  discriminating  estimate  of  F^resi- 
dent  Roosevelt's  policies  and  achievements  made 
in  this  issue  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Fleiong.  The  author 
writes  in  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit.  He  thorou^y 
appredates  the  good  that  has  been  aooompliwed 
by  the  President  and  its  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  but  this  does  not  blind  him  to 
the  grave  shortcomings  and  failures  that  have 
marked  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  He  is 
too  discriminating  and  too  fundamental  a  thinker 
to  join  in  the  shallow  ory  of  those  who  are  en^^iged 


in  indiscriminate  and  fulsome  praise  of  the  rkiesi- 
dent.  He  shows  how,  in  critical  moments,  when 
a  toive  stand  would  have  meant  victory  for  the 
people,  the  President  has  weakened  and  com- 
promised. 

The  Orowih  of  a  Social  Organiem:  Mr.  Allan 
L.  Benson's  remarkable  paper,  whidi  i^pears  in 
the  present  number  of  The  Arena,  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  thought-arresting  politico- 
economic  contributions  of  recent  months.  In  it 
the  author  traces  the  growth  and  development  of 
'~^[anized  life  from  the  simple  cell  to  the  complex 
rvoua  organism  of  man,  and  then  instituLtes  a 
^Muisoii  between  the  expanding  dev^opmenl  qH 


life  and  thesrowth  or  developraeoC  of  the  social 
oinuiism.  'Ae  paper  is  strong,  dear,  strikiiiff 
and  in  many  respects  unique.  It  will  oompd 
thought,  and  because  the  positions  advanced  are 
so  lucidly  stated  and  so  logically  sustained,  it  will 
cairy  conviction  to  many  men  whose  ideas  have 
heretofore  been  confused  in  regard  to  government 
and  the  evolutionary  trend  of  me  sodal  organism. 

The  PtMic  Works  Hiah  School:  One  of  the 
greatest  adiievements  of  democracy  is  found  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  public 
secular  education;  but  great  and  beneficent  as  has 
been  this  wonderful  extension  of  populiur  education 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  me  government, 
the  time  is  overpast  for  further  educational  advance. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  youths  who  are 
compelled,  after  finiahing  their  grammar-school 
course,  to  give  up  their  scholastic  work  because 
they  have  not  the  means  to  complete  a  high-school 
education,  and  these  boys  and  girls,  eager  for 
knowledjge  and  ready  to  make  great  sacnBces  to 
obtain  it,  would  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
RqpuUic  if  the^  could  finish  the  education  th^  so 
crave.  Now,  the  giving  of  all  such  the  opportimity 
they  desire  in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  public 
service  that  will  also  be  of  real  benefit  to  them,  is 
the  central  thought  of  the  splendidly  wrought-oul 
plan  that  is  dearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wdluam 
Thuii  in  this  issue  of  The  Abena.  The  author 
of  this  paper  has  evidently  made  it  the  subject  of 
months  oi  careful  study.  He  examines  tibe  ques- 
tion in  an  exhaustive  maimer  and  meets  the  various 
objections  that  mi^t  be  advanced.  It  is  a  very 
notable  paper  that  should  be  read  by  every  edu- 
cator and,  indeed,  bv  all  thinking  dtizens  who 
have  the  highest  welfare  of  the  nation  at  hearL 
We  shall  be  [leased  to  hear  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cators and  earnest  patriotic  citizens  on  this  question. 
It  surdy  is  a  problem  worthy  of  earnest  considera- 
tion. We  beueve  Mr.  Thum  is  blazing  the  way 
for  an  advance  step  in  rational  democratic 
public  education, 'and  that  his  thought  merits  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  earnest  men  and  women. 

All  Americane  of  Roual  Descent:  In  the 
November  A&ena  we  published  one  of  the  most 
important  magazine  essays  of  the  year  on  Oovem- 
ment  by  Fedmd  Judges,  prepared  eroressly  for 
this  magazine  by  the  Chie^Justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  our  present  issue.  Justice  Clark  appears 
in  a  paper  very  different  in  character.  In  it  he 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  present  undemocratic 
mania  on  the  part  (n  certain  reactionaries  for  gene- 
alogies that  wdl  show  they  descended  legitimatdy 
or  otherwise  from  some  long  or  sdon  of  nobility 
in  the  remote  past.  Justice  Clark  exposes  the 
ridiculous  character  of  this  quest  in  a  most  ingenious 
manner.  He  holds,  and  rightly  holds,  that 
^^'^^]jCms^^  \i^  Ti»n«  dbaurd  than  the  spectacle  of 
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an  indiTidiiAl  sedmig  to  attract  imputed  honor 
to  lumfldf  by  assertmff  claims  to  desoent  from  one 
who  hdd  some  post  ofhoDor  centuries  ago." 

Our  Bock  and  Literary  Section:  Our  illustrated 
book  and  Hterary  section  of  Tbe  Arena  for  this 
month  will  be  a  de%ht  to  book-lovers.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  findy  executed  half-tone  portraits 
of  hterary  men  and  women,  especially  authors  of 
important  works,  that  will  be  highly  prized  by 
those  who  value  good  books  and  wisn  to  possess 
the  portraits  of  men  and  women  who  are  appealing 
to  tne  reading  pubhc.  The  book-studies,  reviews 
and  literary  notes  which  accompany  the  iUustra^ 
tions  will  also  be  of  special  interest  Afr.  Floweb*s 
k>nff  reviews  of  Professor  Pfleidereb's  great  work 
ana  of  David  Graham  Phillips*  new  novel  are 
sim^emented  by  many  short  reviews  by  the  Editor 
of  ^*HE  Arena  and  those  of  other  staff  writers,  the 
whole  making  one  of  the  most  attractive  literary 
features  of  any  Christinas  magazine. 

One  Hundred  Year^  Battle  With  the  Poison 
Trutt:  Charles  R.  Jones,  who  contributes  the 
striking  i>aper  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  temper- 
ance sentiment  in  recent  years,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Associated  ^ohibition  mss  and  is  peculiarly  wdl 
fitted  to  eive  this  historic  survey  oi  the  question 
with  whi(£  he  deals.  On  the  15th  of  next  June  it 
will  be  precisely  one  hundred  years  since  the  first 
temperance  society  was  omnized  in  America. 
Starting  with  this  meeting,  SLt.  Jones  traces  the 
mardi  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  United 
States.  A  large  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to 
the  amazing  striaes  which  have  marked  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  two  decades,  and  especially  during  the 
last  ten  years.  We  tlunk  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  his- 
toric summary  of  the  onward  march  of  the  pro- 
hibition sentiment  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  public 

The  TeadUng  of  Christian  Science  in  Regard  to 
Meemeritm:  Elsewhere  we  have  caUed  special 
attention  to  Mr.  Farlow'b  paper  explainii]^  the 
tfiching  of  Christian  Science.  In  the  O^ober 
Ajoma,  in  noticing  the  question  of  mesmerism, 
animal  magnetism  and  hypnotism,  we  had  no 
desire  to  confuse  these  thii^  with  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Christian  Scientists,  or  to  convey  the 
idea  that  th^  were  similar.  Had  we  been  dis- 
cussing and  contrasting  these  cures  and  the  results 


that  have  followed  treatment  bgr  Christian  Sdenofl^ 
ami  the  experiments  of  hypnotists  and  others,  wa 
should  have  dearly  pdntea  out  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  theories.  We  should  have  shown  that 
the  Christian  Scientists  hold  that  God  is  the  onlr 
positive  force  in  the  Universe  and  that  it  was  throufpb 
the  prayer  ol  understanding,  or  throu^  the  recog- 
nition m  His  power  and  the  right  of  man  to  enjqy 
hedth,  harmony  and  happiness,  as  the  image  of 
the  Divine  liind,  that  cures  were  effected  and  the 
refoimation  of  drunkards  and  others  broudit  about, 
in  a  manner  which  they  hold  to  be  predsdv  similar 
to  the  cures  wrou^t  by  the  early  Christians. 
Indeed,  they  hold  that  tnese  cures  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  teaduncs  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
says,  '^These  signs  shall  foUow  them  that  believe,^ 
and  agam,  "Greater  works  than  I  do  shall  ye  do,** 
ete.;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hyi>notist8 
produced  their  results  by  hypnotic  suffiestion,  or 
sometimes  by  suffl^estion  unacccnnpaniea  by  hyp- 
nosis. In  our  October  issue,  we  were  merl^y 
aiming  to  show  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
daim  advanced  against  the  founder  of  Christian 
Sdenoe,  by  dtinff  a  vast  arrajr  of  testimony  ol 
physicians  and  leadiDff  scientists  to  show  the 
potentiality  of  that  whidi,  by  impficatbn,  Mr. 
Chandler^  denied.  Mrs.  Eddt  has  insisted  on 
the  potential  dai^|;er  of  mesmerism,  mitfnetiaiii, 
etc,  and  Mr.  Chandler  insisted  that  this  view 
was  an  eridence  of  her  being  under  the  influence 
of  "ddusions,"  and  "the  man  on  the  street*'  or 
the  gjeneral  public  who  know  nothinfjabout  the 
question,  mi^t  easily  acctpt  Mr.  Chandlxs's 
view  and  not  accepting  the  teadiing  of  Christian 
Sdence,  the  only  way  to  show  such  a  person  the 
untenaUe  diaracter  of  the  lawyer^s  contention  waa 
to  thaw  what  things  had  been  done,  accordinff  to 
the  testunony  of  leading  members  c^  the  medacal 
profession  and  physical  sdentisfcs,  by  mesmerism, 
hypnotism  or  suggestion.  The  general  newspapet 
reader  might  have  refused  to  accept  the  views  of 
the  founder  of  Christian  Sdenoe,  and  jret  when  he 
found  men  whom  the  work!  of  physical  science 
regarded  as  eminent, — men  like  Doctars  liOEBEAxn/r 
and  LiBGBDis,— contending  that  crime  could  be 
committed  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  the  opinions 
of  such  savants  would  cause  him  to  pause  before 
accepting  without  reservation  the  dedaration  of 
men  like  Mr.  Chandleb,  who,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  know  little  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Fablow,  as  head  ot  the  PuUidty  Bureau  of 
the  Christian  Sdence  CSiurch,  is  m  a  positxm  to 
present  the  teadiings  of  Christian  Sdenoe  m  regard 
to  mesmerism  in  a  uxnou^dy  authoritative  manner. 
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L   Survey   of  Contempory   American   Literature 

The  Good  and  Bad  in  The  Pysident's  Policies 
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XHE,     AREINA      ADVE,RXISER 


DELIGHTFUL    GIFT    BOOKS 


Cape  Cod  Ballads  and  Other 

Verse 

by  Joe  Lincoln 

Illustbated  by  Edwabd  W.  Kemble. 

Haye  you  a  friend  who  is  a  lover  of  the  homely  and 
ezprecsiTe  dialect  of  New  England,  who  inclines  to  the  sim- 
ple, heartfelt  lays  which  come  from  the  brain  of  the  people's 
poet?  Then  you  will  search  far  before  you  can  find  a 
ydome  of  yerse  more  altogether  delightful  th^  this. 

Price,  $1.26 ;  by  zaail,  $1.88 


The  Gate  Beautiful 

Being  Principles  and   iletliods   in  Vital  Art 

Education 

by  Prof.  John  Wnrd  Stlmson 

To  the  fltudent  of  art  and  to  any  aspiring  young  person 
who  desires  to  immensely  broaden  and  deepen  his  or  her 
onltuie  in  a  Yital  and  noble  way,  we  belieye  that  this  book 
will  proYe  the  Yolume  or  Yolumes  that  will  not  only  become 
a  foantiUn  of  perpetual  delicht,  but  also  an  influence  that 
will  enrich  the  whole  of  after  life.  Contains  thousands  of 
illustrations,  including  two  color  charts. 

Cloth  Bdltlon:  Royal  4to.  Price.  $7.60 ;  by  mall, 
$7.96. 

Paper-oovered  Edition :  Thinner  paper,  narrow 
margiiiB.   Price,  $8.60 ;  by  mall,  $8.76. 


The  Building  of  the  City  Beau- 
tiful 

by  Joaqnln  Miller 

An  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  all  who  Ioyc  that  which  is 
good  and  pure  and  beautidil— all  who  seek  to  help  the 
world  onward  and  to  make  life  richer,  nobler  and  more 
grandly  worth  the  while.  The  Botton  TroMeript  gajfs:  "  One 
of  the  moat  beautiftil  spiritual  Yisions  of  all  ages.' '  With 
photograYUre  of  the  author  and  his  mother. 

Price,  $1.60 ;  by  mall,  $1.60. 


In  Nature's  Realm 

by  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

With  ninety  drawings  and  photograYure  frontispiece, 

by  OliYer  Kemp. 

For  any  lOYer  of  nature  who  is  also  a  loYer  of  beautiful 
booki,  this  Yolome  will  be  found  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  author  helps  his  readers  to  look  at  nature  with  fresher 
eyes,  and  to  see  beauties  and  sources  of  delight  unnoticed 
before. 

Price,  $3.60 ;  by  mall.  $2.68. 


B.  O.  FLOWER'S 

How  England  Averted  a  Revo- 
lution of  Force 

This  book  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  timely,  instruc- 
tiYe  and  morally  helpflil  books.  It  is  a  historical  survey  of 
the  leading  political  and  social  cYents  in  the  England  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century. 

An  appendix  gives  the  leading  song»  of  freedom,  and 
poems  of  protest  of  the  period. 

Price,  $1.26 ;  by  maU.  $1.86. 

jd  , 


Dan  Beard *s  Moonblight  and 
Six  Feet  of  Romance 

with  Fifty  Pictures  by  the  Author. 

Among  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  perhaps  ym 
hSYe  some  social  reformer  friend  who  iDCllnee  toward  lk» 
SInffle  Tax.  If  so.you  cannot  do  better  than  to  present  i 
a  fnend  with  this  book.    It  is  a  romance  of  the  ooal 

Price,  $1.36 ;  by  maU,  $1.86.  . 


A  Short  History  of  Monks  and 

Monasteries 

by  Alfred  Wsslsy  Wlshart 

The  work  glYes  a  better  idea  than  was  ever  b«foire  ft^ 
sented  between  a  single  pair  of  ooYers  what  a  strong  jgfH 
monasticism  has  performed  in  the  world's  history.  WL 
Wishart  brings  the  advantages  of  a  trained  mind  and  1k» 
scholarly  instinct  to  this  work. 

Original  (8yo.)  Edition:  Illostrated  with  fbnr 
graYures. 

Price,  $3.60 ;  by  mall.  $8.68. 

New  (l2mo.)  Eiition,  without  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.60;  by  maU.  $1.69. 


Elegies:  Ancient  and  Modem 

by  nary  Lloyd 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  Elegiac  poetrrof  tkt 
world,  together  with  an  anthology  of  this  noble  fom  of 
Yerse  selected  from  the  literature  of  all  peoples  and  of  til 
ages.    Two  YoIumes.    Volume  I,  now  ready. 

Price,  $1.60.  each  volume ;  by  mall,  $1.62. 


The  Story  of  New  Zealand 

by  Pre'.  Frank  Parsons 

A  book  of  WO  pages,  containing  170  illustrations,  thtt 
tells  the  truth  about  New  Zealand— the  truth  that  hia 
startled,  amaz^  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  wheir 
world. 

Price,  $S.OO  ;  by  mall,  $3.60. 

The  City  for  the  People 

by  Prof.  Prank  Parsons 

A  most  valuable  work  on  public  ownership  of  pnbic 
utilitieii,  direct  legislation  and  municipal  home  rule.  WiB 
be  found  indesp^nsable  by  student^  of  municipal  questtooa 

Price.  $1.00 ;  by  maU.  $1.36. 


A  Primer  of  Direct  Legislatioii 

A  twenty-four  page  pamphlet  containing  chapters  sa 
the  referendum  the  initiatiYe,  and  supplementary  rpniedisi> 
in  four  parts.  Price,  10  cents  eacn ;  13  for  $!.•$;: 
60  for  $8.60 ;  100  for  $6.00  to  one  or  more  addrti 

Ju5t  Plain  Folks 

by  E.  Stlllman  Doubleday 

Many  a  man  will  see  himself  pMwrtd  here  and  will 
Yel  to  know  how  another  has  so  well  told  kU  story. 

Price,  $1.36  postpaid. 


The  City  the  Hope  of  Democraqr 

by  Frederic  C.  Howe 

*'  A  Btronff  and  detailed  analysli  at  the  root  of  mnnieipaft 
gOYemment.'^ 

Price.  $1.60 ;  by  maU,  $1.68. 


By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

The  Plum  Tree.    Price,  $1.60  poftpald. 
The  Deluge.    Price.  $1.60  postpaid. 
The  Cost.   Price,  $1.60  postpaid. 
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.  TBBMB:  nUHl  •  year  ia  advaBoa;  SS  oeata  a  numb*.  Foraicn  nibaviptkni^  Ik.  Sd-  cw  IS  baaaa.  (^awUn 
■aliHiltilliiuh  aup  a  year.  Subwslbvi  may  rttnit  to  iM  by  poK-o&M  or  npcan  msnar-order,  or  by  haak  ^aak, 
draft,  or  r^^ad  MJar.  Bookaallan,  Newadealare  and  Poatmaatm  raealTa  nba^lpllaai.  fasS.  lor  Taa  Abbna  ihoeld 
ba  adttvHvl  lo  oar  Boaloa  oOaa.  Taa  Abbba  Caia-ABT,  Tnmtom,  N.  J. 


The  American  Civic  Associatioii 

gave  lifCi  force  and  direction  to  the  popular  demand  for  the  preservatton  of  If iagm 
Falls.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  people's  interest  in  the  gnst 
cataract,  maintaining  a  constant  watch  on  the  power  situation. 

It  originated  and  is  the  moving  force  in  the  nation-wide  effort  to  restrict  the  ex- 
tension of  ugliness  by  having  billboards  legally  taxed,  as  is  other  productive  piupaly. 

It  has  advanced  the  children's  garden  movement,  and  was  instrumental  ia 
securing  a  Congressional  appropriation  for  school  gardens  in  the  District  ai  CelmAii, 

It  has  secured  the  enactment  of  a  model  street-tree  law  in  PennsylvaalRt  and  ii 
teaching  the  intelligent  care  of  trees  the  country  over. 

It  is  giving  guftfcnce  and  effective  direction  to  the  widespread  and  rapidly  growing 
movement  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  helps  in  progressive  city- making,  and  is  continually  arousing  and  iosleiiui 
sentiment  for  civic  beauty,  for  clean  streets  and  home  summndingBy  for  oonveniest 
and  serviceable  parks,  for  playgrounds— in  short,  for  every  form  of  civic  betleniient 


Growing  Demand  for  Help 

If  Niagara  is  to  be  permanently  preserved,  there 
must  be  an  international  agreement.  Legislative 
campaigns  must  be  made  in  ever^  state  to  secure 
laws  restricttne  and  taxing  billboards.  Public 
sentiment  must  oe  further  aroused  in  favor  of  forest 
reservatioi)s.  From  every  section  of  the  country 
there  come  calls  for  concrete  assistance. 


More  Members  are  Needed 

The  American  Civic  Asaociatkm  is  a  Totanfeary 
organization  of  persons  workiDg  to  make  America 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  tm  world.  The  fine 
work  it  has  done  was  accomplished  solely  with  the 
dues  and  contributions  of  members  and  interested 
friends.  The  demands  upon  it  require  for  it  greater 
resources  in  membership  and  more  liberal  sufipoit. 


The  careful  coordlnatioii  and  economical  execution  of  Its  working  plans  enable  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  render  invaluable  service  at  small  oost,  for  it  Is  free 
from  cumbersome  machinery  of  organization  and  in  position  to  do  things  —  ts  dt 
them  speedily,  quickly  and  thoroughly.  This  is  a  direct  appeal  for  YOU  to  become  a 
member.    Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  copy  of  it  in  remitting. 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

J.  HORACB  McFarland,  President  William  B.  Howland.  Trcasnrer 

CUNTON  Rogers  Woodrui'p,  Vice-Pres.  and  Acting  Secretary  Robert.  C.  Ocdbn,  Chainnan  Adviaciry  Cob. 


Recent  and  Forthcoming  Li 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  made  many  important  additions  to  the  authoritative  literattire 
of  civic  endeavor.  Other  documents  of  notable  value  will  be  published  in  the  early  future.  Members  re- 
ceive the  literature  as  currently  published,  without  charge.  The  material  they  thus  obtain  in  the  course  of  a 
year  in  itself  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  membership  fee.   Some  sp€K:imen  subjects  are  as  followB: 


AMERICAN  C1V1G  ASSOaATION,  Philsdelphia,  Pa. 


/  enclose  S. 


.,  and  wish  to  be  enroiied  as 


a. 


member  of  the  American  Civic 


Association, 


NAME- 


life  MeinbenMp,  ISO  or  more 

Swtamiiif    "  $10  a  year 

Clab  15  a  year 

Covadlora*  "  15  a  year 

AaoMl  $3  a  year 


ADDRESS 


BiOboaidf  aad  Their  _      

A  Sympo^ino. 
Good  Roads  and  ClTte  InurafvcflMst. 
By  DTWkrd  King. 
Improvemeiit  of  Booie  Gmonds. 

Uy  Warren  H.  Manning. 
MoeqnltOi  and  How  to  Abate  Ttan. 
Ky  F.  L. Olmsted  and  H.C. Weeks. 
Play  and  Playcnmnds. 

By  Joseph  Lee. 
PaUic  OomAnt  Ststkms. 

By  Frederick  L.  Font 
Railroad  ImpiOTsnients. 

By  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCm. 
Recreation  Oeoteis. 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor. 
Removal  of  (hnertead  Wires. 

By  Frederick  L.  Fori. 
Sehoffl  Gaidess.  ByW.  A^Eaklwia. 
Trees  In  Cities. 

By  J.  Hoface  McFSrIasd. 


A  ooUectioii  of  hjms  and  songs  voicing 
Bonal  aspiration,  civic  and  religious  pur- 
SBp  aodal  oonsciettoe  and  democratic  faith. 

For  Oirelea  of  Prog raHlTa  Patpla 
A  Vjmn,  Book  that  is  religious  and  at 
B  same  time  free  from  theology.  The  rdigion 
■efrke,  the  love  of  nature,  the  enthusiasm 
labor,  the  faith  of  brotherhood,  the  joy  of 
miadeship,  the  vision  of  a  laiger  justice,  and 
e  hope  and  ideals  of  a  better  social  order,  find 
prasioa  in  these  songs. 

The  book  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  peofde 
!io  wdoome  a  larger  faith,  who  seek  expression 
r  that  faith  and  its  corre8|ionding  hope  and 
re,  and  whose  rdigious  standards  are  right 
ing  and'social  justice. 

'Happily  for  tiM  mom  of  npogrtts,  w  at  last  have  in  Mr. 
wrtMNira  Mfw  Tolame,  MtowMh^  Soon,  a  worthy  book 
bfadac  cha  aoblett  poanu  of  many  of  the  master-prophat 
|vs  WM  hM.f9  ariMB  wince  tha  democratic  era:  and  these 
nmm  havB  btea  sat  to  admirable  mnsic.  This  work  will 
«•  of  iacalcnlabla  benefit  to  the  caus^  of  democracy  and 
lal  progiaei  at  the  pratent  stagaof  the  conflict."— B.  O.  Flower 
'Amadmirabla  collaetlon  of  the  best  liberal  hymns  and  poams 
to  tha  best  antic.  Every  progressive  group  of  thinkers— lib- 
I  dundl,  wMBsn's  ehib,  or  what  not— would  do  well  to  lay  in  a 
iply  of  'Fallowsbip   Songs*   and   pracUce    iu    melodies." 

Bf  WaSi,  Papsr,  S6  Otata.       $ao  Par  100 

CoapUad  and  published  by 
KAXm  ALBIETSOV.   J4M4I0A   PLAIN.  HAM. 


•NUMBUO  MEMORV'  SCHOOLS  EXPOSED^ 

^AWo  ADDRESS  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 


To  introduce  a  seriea  of  valuabto 

educational  works,  the  abofve 

will  be  lent  to  all  applicants 

JAMB5  P.  DOWNS,    _         ^.       ^  ^ 
Boom    611.  14  Park  Plica,  Nsw  York* 


FREE 


FOR  RENT. 

Briok-makinc  plsnt  for  rent  Thirty  sores  preased-brtok 
oUy,  kilns,  sheas,  tempering  pits,  etc..  etc.,  will  be  rented  on 
Csyorable  terms.  Labor  plentlAil.  One  mile  fh>m  center  of 
city.  Alongside  Reading  RailnNUL  -  Trolley.  Qaick  fortune 
to  right  man  with  small  oapital.  Possession  at  ouee.  Albbbt 
BRiLNDT,  Trenton,  N.  J.  .  «   , 


BACK   NUMBERS  WANTED. 

For  ererj  copy  of  the  August  or  September 
numbers  of  Thb  Abbna  of  thu  year  that  are  re- 
turned to  us,  all  diarges  paid,  we  will  exdiange 
current  issues,  or  extend  a  subscription  for 
one  nK>nth  for  each  number  sent  us.  Send  w 
jour  copies  at  once  to 

The  Arena  MMt>BtW>  TMUbb,  Hew  J^rsty« 


*Thc  Arena"  on  the  Newsstands 

WiAni  tilt  past  two  months  Tan  AanrA  has  been  made  a  "non-returnable"  nugasiiie.  This 
warn  thai  the  AnwrioMi  News  Gompaqj,  wlucfa  is  iht  onJj  oonoem  noMHning  a  neat  and  nuuniificentlj- 
pwiHd  marfwmwy  ior  the  ecooomicd  distribution  ci  periodieds  to  the  newi  tnuw,  has  suddsi^f  deodsd 
It  k  woaU  not  handis  Tbi  Abkn a  escspC  oo  oa^%ht  orders  from  newMkalers,  who,  in  turn,  fsiy 
tmtMj  nqpun  ontrkht  orders  from  their  customers,  in  order  to  save  themselTei  against  posriUe  loss  on 
■old  espies.  HereMore  for  seferal  jears  it  has  been  the  News  Gompai^s  practios— in  which  we  have  wiU- 
Af  eoBpsnled  with  thsm— to  send  to  newsdealers  the  number  of  copies  at  which  the  dealer  estimated  his 
mbk  ssks^  isAh  f^  fnviUg$  of  nhmdna  tuuoU  oopiieff.  Thii  privilege,  throiuh  M^ 'desire  of  ours,  was  siid- 
4f  and  without  warning  denied  to  tfaedeakrs.  It  therefore  bshoofes  those  otour  news-stand4iujer  readers 
o  dmire  thai  Tbi  Auha  continue  its  uggnmit  battle  for  the  risht  and  against  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
vihga  to  do  one  of  three  thingi:  (1)  Order  your  newsdealer  to supp& you  witn  Thb  Aeena  regular^,  payiqg 
'  it  OB  driifety:  (t)  hand  jour  subscription  for  a  full  jear  to  jour  regular  newsdealer,  or  to  ^ur  postmaster, 
hsr  of  whom  irill  be  responsible  for  iti  reachimr  us,  and  who  will  reoei?e  his  agent's  commission;  or,  if  jon 
dlBr»  (8)  send  jour  subscription  direct  to  us.  No  matter  what  you  are  told,  ainff  newtdeaUr  anyisAsrs  in  ths 
fU  can  pgocufe  Tbb  Arbta  for  you  as  readily  as  he  can  any  other  periodical  pubUsbed.  //  you 
m  AnaiAlNSUrr  ob  gMng  if. 

Soma  of  the  News-stands  where  "The  Arena"  can  always  be  Found. 


IW  YoBK  Orr— J.  J.  Dahr.  427  Fourth  Avenue. 

Bkentano\  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St 
Maisel*s,  422  Grand  Street 
nsBina— IL&  I>aris&  Go^  441  Wood  Street 
woe  "Southwell's,  06  Huntington  Avenue. 

WuMnr's  80  Franklin  Street 
umsOBB— mnter*s,  Ledi^n  and  Gay  Streets. 
OOMA*  Wabb.— Central  News  Go. 
iOROir»  TBSAft— Botte  BhM.,  410  Biain  Street 
XAlurouBk  broii— Winter's,  226  N.  Illinois. 
fwmaam,  Obla.— F.  B.  Lillie&  Go. 
ABON^  Pa^— Hageman's,  206  N.  0th  Street 

C  Brediin  Sc  Son. 
r.  P.  Ben  CcJ    ^: 
•"-Co. 


CABNBcnE,  Pa. — ^Buchanaa's,  147  Main  Street 
London,  England— Arthur  Bird,  22  Bedford  Street 

Strand. 
Minnbafoub— McCarthv's,  710  Nicollet  Avenue. 
Milwaukee}— The   Book    Shop,   44ft    Milwaukee 

Street 
Gbicaoo— Chas.  MacDonald  &  Co.,  5S  Washington 

Street  ^ 

Ebi^.  Pa.— Sell's,  701  Stete  met 

Louisville,  Kt. — Deariug's. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^Wanamaker's. 

Nbwabk,  N.  J.— Mulligan's,  027  Broad  Street 

JoPLiN,  Mo.«J.  W.  GiBBENS,  210  Main  Street. 
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Owned  and  edited  by  Tlioiiias  E.  Watsrai.  His  editorials,  <me  of  the  inain 
features  of  the  New  Jeffersoniaii  Magazine,  written  on  subjects  of  vital  interest 
to  every  American  citizen,  and  especially  so  to  the  young  man  and  wraDanhood 
of  the  country,  are  sought  and  read  by  wide-awake  people  ererywheie. 

"The  Lrife  of  Andreiv  JacRaon" — which  began  in  Wat- 
son's Magazine,  is  continued  in  Wabon's  JEFFERSONIAN.     It  is  raie  of  the  ; 
strongett  and  most  important  of  Mr.  Watson's  contributions  to  historical  1 
ture.     Every  young  man  and  young  woman  should  read  it. 

**Ann  Boyd" — Will  N.  Harben's  new  stoiy  nms  as  a  serial  in  tte* 
first  issue.     Readers  of  "Pole  Baker"  and  other  of  Mr.  Harben's  worics  know 
what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them  in  this  new  story,  which  the  critics  proDounce 
his  strongest,  most  realistic,  and  thrilling  novel. 

Educational  Department— rfew  Departvunl  alone  u  tvorA 
far  more  than  the  avbscription  price  to  every  home  in  which  there  are  aehoot 
childrm.  All  are  cordially  invited  to  ask  Mr,  Waiaon  any  and  all  quettiortt 
pertaining  to  their  School,  Society,  Clvb  Debates,  etc.,  which  ieiU  be  an- 
swered in  this  Department.  By  placing  this  Magazine  in  the  hands  of  your  boys 
and  girls  you  add  to  the  joys  of  their  school  and  college  life — to  the  pleaeure  of 
their  young  man  and  young  womanhood.  The  investment  is  small,  but  consider 
the  untold  dividends  which  are  sure  to  come  in  the  end. 

Other  departments  are  a  monthly  review  of  the  Progress  of  the  World — a 
clear  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  leading  events  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe;  a  calendar  of  the  current  events  of  the  world  from  day  to  day,  in  briel 
paragraphs;  crisp,  snappy  reviews  of  the  books  that  are  worth  while;  extmcls 
from  the  editorial  opinions  of  ihe  leading  editors  of  the  country,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  "Ivctters  from  the  People,"  giving  the  very  heart-throbs  of  the  masses. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  various  litfraiy  features  whidi  will  place 
WATSON'S  JEFFERSONIAN  MAGAZINE  fully  abreast  of  the  leadii^ 
magazines  of  ihe  country. 

For  sale  at  15  c«nts  per  copy*  or  ^will  be  sent  to  lufa* 
acribers  for  91. 50  per  year. 
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Thbqdoii  Schroedbs 
Wk.  OanwAV  Fabtsimb 


J.  J.  IHHBKIIW 


CktiUDrtler  WiLTXR  CLt>X,  LL.D.,  of  NoTlh  Cuolioa  Jobr  HooDi  Dt.  CsABi.n  r.  Holdu,  LL.D. 

M»MMK  O   Pcnmir,  H.D.  Jcmqcih  Uillki  QioaaE  Whiitoh  jAUta  Wilum  Ln  Hovabd.  M.D. 

Abckibua  HBirsiBKK,  Pb.D         HoD.  Xdwjbd  Tuobab,  §tcrat«TT  of  Labor  Idi  the  OomnioiKrMdth  of  Mew  7.««l«Bd 

T  ^r  sutunm  m  pubBdiiif  our  pmtpeetaa  m  wid: 
I  J  "Finn  our  uraBniMnti  alicBdr  [-'--■-'  — 
bdieve  we  mre  mmnted  In  prmknig  ttwt 


pewtkble  td  iiimuMJn  tbouriilfn]  uid  hJch-miDded 
pKtrioti  iriw  bdiere  in  um  Deduktipn  «l  LuMpaidaice 
■nd  the  idcnl  of  iuitira  tor  all  the  people  than  ever  befotc 
in  ita  hi*tai7.  In  the  nature  at  the  caie,  a  magaane 
dealing  with  rital  pioUema  «f  the  hour  cannot  announce 


"Tbe  Abxna  faaa  airanged  for  tbe  |««pamtion  of  aome 
.  papa*  and  acriea  of  pqien  that  win  be  bound,  we  bdiere, 
to  oeate  a  iomticn  and  prore  no  anall  factor  in  further 
awakening  the  nation  to  tbe  peril  of  tbe  peaent  dceuina- 
tion  of  pnTJlege  and  tbe  indrfenaible  driranc  pdicy  that 
■boTca  ande  mocal  omaideTatiaiia  at  tbe  call  of  matoial 
And  we  alao  have  aonte  papaa  of  a 


Or.AUMRni^iW.lUe.      inMtimablo  value  to  iludarta  in  the  domaioa  o 


A  hnd  glance  at  the  contenl-matttf  of  Tbx  Abxiu  tor 
imbliihd  ao  man;  really  vital 


etbica,  education,  literatuK,  aodologf 

matter  of  Tbx  Abxiu  fw  lOOTw—.     _  „ , 

_., .  I  papen  or  cmiricdon  aoaggreMJre  and  •ucceaaful  a  battle  for  justice  ai 

alonff  tbe  line  M  fundamaital  denocncy  than  duinig  tbe  paat/jreari  and  it  afforda  ua  mud) 

^ now  uat  Ihit  eoinion  ii  abared  l»  our  readaa,  ju^jng  from  a  number  of  letttrs  which  we  are 

Mtiflantl*  receiving  frcmi  valued  nioida  and  fuliacnben,  many  beiw  mm  tlw  pcfH  (rfpowni  who  are 
public  He  and  among  tbe  totonoat  refom  woricen  of  tbe  i^    UDefrindaaji: 

"T«aat«imintb*nmakin|  good  villi  Thi  Abeha.    TIiej>naeuty«ar'ilicu«awll1  ootonlTonrnpaivnuHtrvToiiibl;  wltb 
aafvrrrrAtnw  jt^i  ol  lu  hlitorr,  bntBin  wlUi  UieooDlmta  o>  anr  Gonlempomy  orlilnal  nrlev  of  oplDloii  Id  the  AdcIo- 

A  ptominoit  writs  and  public  qieaker  of  Chicago^  unds  date  of  Auguit  SOtb,  m^: 


An  equally  dtatinguiahed  public  (iaimetCT,  educator  and  lecturer  in  Ohio,  writing  under  dat«  of  August  HOtb, 


'-oming  a*  to  the  moDtblr  *Iilt  of  >d  old  rricnd  «onh  while. 
I  1>  Tital,  nill  of  courmgc,  sod  hu  a.  belance  which  li  helpful 
In  keeping  biid'i  Intelleclual  wlf  on  an  eTin  ktel.  ]  et  alwaj-i 
uolnied  to  Iheport  brjODd  the  fog.  If  mr  freaDent  Mmmeii- 
auloni' In  pubArandp'tvaleaieof  ■DiBotO  Fbal'  be  moil 

TTom  TMunto,Caua3a,cranee  thiawo'd  fromaachol- 
arif  author 

"  I  im  glad  1o  know  Ihii  jrur  puEHoatfrT.  Thii  aTek"*^.  " 
rroercKiDg  In  ettrj  way.  ft  ketpe  Die  In  touch  with  the 
rullril  ibniifbt  and  moTemeDIi'  of  the  da;  teitpr  <liaD  any 
olhiT  muMlne  I  recelTe.' 

We  could  multiplT  such  words  of  comniendatioi:  from 
coirespoDdenta  untu  thej  would  occupy  man;  P!>^' 
The  above,  howevo',  are  (uffidcnt  to  indicate  an  opinion 
that,  judgntf  from  the  tone  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
letter*,  is  fdt  by  th-  large  and  stndily  glowing  family 
of  Ahena  readn. 

Something  of  the  iovice  to  the  cauae  oE  aoo^  wb&. 


individuftl  derdopment  which  Tbb  Abeka  bu  rcodtrcd 
durii^  the  put  twdve  mmtlu  nuy  be  fpthend  bam  a 
*  the  table  of  contaitt,  but  (pace  prevcnti  our 
4X  the  ftronff 
andnmrof 
_   ,  I  during  1007. 

Anunw  the  leadinK  toinlcer*  and  popular  writot  wbo 
have  givm  our^readn  the  rault  of  tbeir  maluie  thought 
we  maitioDlthe  following : 

Dr.  Alfr^  RusMl  Wallace,  D.CX..  LLD.,  the  moat 
emiuent  liviog  evtdutioiuuT  p)iilDaiq>hcr  and  one  d  the 
mod  fundamcDtal  and  faanmnd  eooiuniiic  writeis  of 
the  time;   ProfcMor  ftr-"-  » "• 


DatldanhamPhlllltB 


rradarlokK.  Xoa 


Sectetatj  of  Labor  for  New  Zealand  and  one 
forenKWt   conitructive  (tatesmen   <d  Auitralaiia;    John 

Howlj,  author  of  "Tlie  Truth  About  the  Tnut«,"  etc;  David  Graham  FhiUipa,  oro  at  the  . 

political  life  in  America;  ProfeaairFVaiikEViMt  Abbott,  Fh.D.,  of  Chicago  UniTvutyiRer.  Algemon  S.  Cra|N«; 
C  aria  Klein,  author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouk,"  "The  Daughter*  of  Bfm"  and  "The  Huaie  HatlK^; 
William  D.  McCrackan,  A.M.,  author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Swum  Republic,"  "Swim  Solutioii*  to  Amcrieaa 
Prablemi,"  etc. ;  Prufeuor  Archibald  Hcnderwn,  Ph.D..  at  the  Univcni^  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  afalat 
Ittmrranddramaticcriticaof  America;  Joaquin  If iller,  the  Poet  of  the Sisraa;  George  Wharton  Janiea,antkr 
<rf  "lie  Wonders  of  the  Colo.  Ho  Deaert,"  In  and  Out  of  the  Old  &f  iauons  of  Soutbers  Califoniift."  ste.;  f . 
Bdwin  Elwell,  thrffanous  Ame.  can  sculptor;  and  James  SfacKaje.  author  of  "The  Economr  of  Hap|MBM(i"i 
Tbme  are  but  a  few  of  the  man;  diitinguiihed  thinkers  wIm  have  contributed  their  bert  thmight  ta  Tn  An& 
during  the  past  iwdn  months. 

Tbe  iul^ject  malta,  though  more  espedallj  defoted  to  political  economy  and  social  nmhlans,  hu  ovMnI 
a  wide  nu^  and  has  been  calculated  to  toudi  life  in  a  vitsJ  and  helpful  wa;,  both  indinduallv  and  ai  Kikw 
social  r(4atioiis.    Something  d  the  breadth  and  scope  of  its  diicuiuons  ma;  be  sotn  from  tM  fbUowtag  Wf 

— »!.!  1!^  _< : .-_. .!._.  ij^^  apoearedr 

"The  State-Owned  Railwafi  of  Germany"; 
"The  Truth  at  the  Heart  of    CMiitalism  and  of 
rark  Democratic  !Go*emment";   ''Seveta^  Root 
tion":  "The  Growth  of  the  Slum  in  Our  Cities'';  "Whj  I  Am  a  Sodaliat'^  "Whrl  j 
n- ..._^._    .,^..^:.-,^  ..     ..™ 1  Birth"; 


isIatiiHi  in  New  Zealand'  . 

Modernization  of  Germany";    "The  Federal  _.    

rnut:Iti  EvilKlanentandtheTnie  Remedy";"The  Sbirit — _   

PhiloBophy  and  the  Drama";  "lie  Heater  as  a  Potoitial  Factor    for    Ci^jatioa' 
Mad?'       "Plant  Con-vriouaness";    "Democ 


of  Our  Civil  Service";  "The  Historic'Anect  of  the  Virgin  ] 

Roults  of  Municipal-Ownership  in  Great  Britain'^;  "The  ^ise  Note  k 


I  of   the   World"; 


"Democracy  and  Socialism' 


ite  Liquor  Lskws";  "liie  Erolutioa  ef  Ha 

the  Letter  of  the  Greeds";    "BHifim, 

"Modon    niiiiMHf 


"Wodd- 


t  Problem";  "The  Child 


Id-Feace":    "The  Cable  Td^ifk 
Victor    Hugo:   Critic;  Pnmbet   and 

n,IM  in  Nmtiint'i  WnrlriluHi^''    "Sm. 


n  Civic  Government:  Galvoiton  and  Houston ";" Massachusetts' Historic  Attitude  in  Regard  to  Rms- 
.  e  Government";  "The  Catholic  Church  and  Sodalism " ;  "The  SeMon's  Social  Drama";  "Ths 
Fallacies  of  Christisn  Science";  "The  Truths  of  Christian  Science";  "The  Sweep  of  Economic  Events  in  tbt 
Light  of  History";  "The  Dramas  of  Oscar  Wflde";  "Farcuatal  Education";  "Chinatown  and  the  Cune 
that  Makes  its  Plague-Spot  in  the  Natjon";  "Municipal- 
Ownership  and  ralitical  Corruption";  "Idealism:  A 
Sketch":  "Govermnent  by  Federal  Judges";  "Munic. 
ipal  Art  in  New  Orleans";  "New  Zealand:  A  Nen 
Democracy";  and  "Political  Economy  and  Preaoit- 
Day  Civilization." 

Two  things  have  marked  in  a  striking  d^ree  tht 
content-matter  of  The  Asena:  Its  papers  have  been 
preeminently  authoritative  in  character.  Many  of  its 
contributors  are  among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
day ;  others  are  persons  who  have  made  a  special  and 
intimate  study  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Thus 
for  example,  Mr.  A.VA.  Brown,  who  has  written  twq 
notable  papers,  "The  Government-Owned  Railways 
of  New  Zealand"  and  "New  Zealand:  A  New  Democ- 
racy," prepared  these  papers  after  a  visit  to  New  Zealand 
and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  actual  working*  of  the 
social  and  pohtical  oi^anism  of  the  dominioD.  Fn- 
fessor  FraDlt  Vw^ma*  Iwalpaijjtn^  "The  State-Ownad 


Sdfrin  Markbsm 


Baihmi  ol  GcnunT"  were  tlw  friut  of  k  oi-rful  pcr- 
■onal  mTMtigatioii  iriaeh  vttBdad  ovtr  the  Gcntan 
Empire.  Hm  imim  wa*  tiue  «!  hii  p^atr  on  mimidpal- 
owiMnhqi  in  Gtckt  BriUiii.  Thia  contribution  waa  the 
fruit  of  (diantne  pcmnuJ  iuTcetigstiou  nude  during 


Bfitiih   nranicip*)   tStJia 

EDii  Meredith's  pus  on  "The  Senntcwia]  E3ection  i 
Cdmdo"  ii  A  boM  txfoti  ol  eorruDt  conditions  in  the 
Cefitamid  State,  made  hj  one  at  Uw  ablcet  and  most 
competoit  jonnialiriB  at  CokmdD, — a  paiMi  who  i* 
pamuJJf  iatiinald7  acouainted  with  all  the  facta  in  her 
■tate.  The  p^xr*  bj  George  Wbarton  Jamet  are  the 
fruit  of  peraonal  imeatiQUxins  made  aa  ^>ecial  com- 
miaaioDM  for  Trk  Au»a  m  the  ntioui  dtiea  with  whid) 
be  dealt.  Hu:  pafxr  bj  Tliamaa  McGradjr  on  "The 
CatboKc  Chunb  mA  Socialin"  ia  anotha  flhiatratioD 
of  the  apcdal  fttneM  of  Thi  Ansu'a  contributm  to 
diacuH  the  aubjccta  in  band.  FkAtr  HcGimIj  waa  for 
fifteen  Tcan  a  iined  uid  hoooted  ptitst  in  the  Boman 
and  on^  retired  from  tha  prieatbaod  when  he  waa  given  the  aKemative  of  abi 
ic  t— «*mg«  whkb  he  bdieved  to  be  the  nearest  ^iproacb  to  the  etbica  rf  the 
Mag  hii  position  in  tbe  dinrdt.  ^^ 

i:  lot  Tear  we  mentioned  tbe  fact  that  we  had  aercfal 
Bike  Tra  AnxHA  mote  thnn  ever  indi^Mna^ile  to  Bt4  . 

Senral  of  theee  im^TCmenla  have  alrcadv  beodmade. 
Tboa,  b;  tptati  amiiganaiti  with  Hr.  Ralpb  Albert- 


(Mwa7  hitildga 


aon,  one  of  Ae  leadi^  pnctical 
Anurica,  with  Rcftaaor  Rank  Vt 


itborilT  on  Publk-Ownenbip  in  Amenca,  and  \ 

[r.  Rwttt  'I>«aa,  aeactatT  of  tb^AnMrican  Vnpor- 


-TS 


we  bai^*''*'^  fpw  >w 


„ ,- .^-fand  juat  mem- 

mcmt    By  tbe  ongtBa]  ami^cmcnt,  RcfMnui  nitom 
waa  to  conduct  the  depaitmmt  ****»^wiwy  t*  '    ' 
'"  "    of  natural  n 


newa  idaling  topubli 
Mr.  Albotaon  tbe  < 
and  CotiperatiMi,  and  Mr.  l>Mn  that  of  I^oportioDal 


ibii  Uoodr 


F.  Uwtn  Xlwall 


ipoaaible  for  him  to  condoct  tbe  niblioOwn- 

enbip  dqwtmait,  but  hunib  wi.  were  aUe  to  airaiwe 

with  Mr.  Albertaoo  to  adif  thia  dcfrntment  In  bia  odier 

two.    Hr.  Albtrtaon  baa  for  aemal  ycaia  been  worldng 

with  ftofeaaor  hnona  in  his  great  AiUic-Ownenhqi 

laboia  and  ia,  next  to  the  iWeaaor,  probably  the  best 
>1  wiiltr  in  the^rtfonn  lanka  for  cdhting  and  diceatiBKfPubli&Ownaahq)  nem.  Thus  ibe  readcn 
I  Anmu  are  reoeivbg  cadi  nwntb  a  embiBy  edited  digcati.of  tbe  most  important  events  rdating  to 
OwMeiaUp,  Direct-Lcgialation,  CoHpentioa  aiM  Roportional  Bepreaentation, — tomething  that  caimot 
ihad  in  any  other  publication  extant.  In  addHica  to  these  news  dcpBitanents,  Mr.  Flower'i  "Minor 
ftwt"  presents  eadi  month  a  vivid  {Mn^icture of  signiScanlleventa  in  tha  pcditial.  -    "' 

rel^ioua  and  edncaiiaoal  wotlda.  viewed  from  the  atand- 


allj>  valuable  to  tboi^tful 
I  and  carrful  reviewa 
,  if  exceptionallv  cc 
prtat  writen.  Hie  Book  Studies  are  anwt^  tne  I: 
apeomena  ti  book  rerinrii^  of  the  day.  Airatber  new 
and  popular  derartniait  ia  the  "Editor'a  Quiet  Ebwr," 
in  which  Mr.  Flower  is  seen  at  bia  best.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  department  tbe  Editor  of  T^e 
Abeka  bat  received  a  number  of  tetters  expieaaive  of 
ffeat  appredation  on  the  part  of  bia  rcadas.  Tbe 
" — '' —  *rom  Ibe  papular  cartooniat,  Ryan  Walktr, 
t  many  of^ these  communic  '' 
- 1  wBui  to  eonmtolate  too  oi  tbi 
"The  Quiet  Hoor,"  m  Tbs  Abda}  It  bnugi  ue  naoeimH) 
■neb  eloM  tooeh  with  your  iplend  Id  nlC" 
'nuam(aithTBBABnu.fna«Mae&fa(»k\U.\n\a&\*v:^ 
adding  atxteoi  pngea  ol  iOnrtntad  naUn  va^viMW^ 


bJbwing  inc 
ia^rtdcdof  n 


ARENA.      ADVE.RT13  E  R.. 

— awsKS""" 


We  haTs  WTa*]  otliw  important  baftawamt 
Tieir  whidi  we  hopa  to  introduce  dutn^  tha  (.__ 
jMT.  We  fed  thtt  we  can  mUj  promiie  our  ifdtii 
The  Abkiu  for  1008  wiU  be  atraDger,  tiller  end  n 
rfEectrre  in  ita  battle  for  dric  rig^teouancM  and  mdindiial 
growth  and  deidopment  than  ever  before.  InalldKMrt- 
moitaof  Tital  idationi,  pditical,Mdal,eoon(»iie^  eooca- 
tiooal,  religioua,  phOooophic,  idmtific;  and  in  the  *""■'"■ 
of  art.  literatuie  and  criticiRn,  The AuNAfor  tba  cniuiag 
year  will,  we  bdicTe,  edipee  all  previoui  record*.  Onr  de- 
terminatioa  ii  to  make  1008  UM  red-letter  Tear  in  the 
history  of  thia  review,  ■"■'""g  it  a  magasine  Uiat  no  man 
or  woman  who  carea  or  darea  to  think  will  fed  be  or  die 

~  ~ .  In  rta  pagea  the  maater  .thinker* 
mt  great  fundamental  movementa  for  the 
and  advancement  of  dcmotnuy  and  the 
conaervation  of  the  rigfata  end  intocsti  of  all  the  people, 
will  from  month  to  month  tptak  to  the  thoughtnil  and 

'  "I  of  the  nation.    No  r"' "*" 


eameat  men  and  women  of  the  nation.    No  paina  wiU 
be  apared  in  our  effort  to  make  cadi  iaauesupaw  to  ita  jwedeceaaor  b  all  thatdiauIdnurkV^Teatnipi 
view  of  (pinion  idiich  ha*  at  heart  the  higneat  intereeti  of  the  bdiridual  and  the  aodal  ornniam. 


What  "The  Arena"  Stands  Fo 

THK  ARENA  ia  an  ooenfonmifOT  the  dignified  diaraiaiioa  of  nea  political,  aodal,  eooaotBic,  edoM 
ioua,  and  philoao^iiea]  pnddtnu.  vriwn  [weacnted  in  a  ibonghAd  mauur,  lk«e  baa  penoainlititB. 
In  additiaa  lo  mi*,  it  atand*  for  certain  definite  and  important  prMticalinovmMBl*  that  w  liiiiiH 
unpcrativdj  dananded  in  order  to  preame  and  make  affectifa  As  fmrndntiaa  pn 
re  of  dric  Tighteonaaeia  and  ■*'"■— ^  tfant  k  a 
derdopoMnt  of  all  the  peoela. 
main  the  true  iMder  of  dvifiaatMa,  monl  idealMa 
«  rather  than  the  theory  of  fbroe  nad  eoMB 


iic  n^falkan  govemment  and  that 
K>  a^mard  the  mtewata  wid  fbater  the  liappu>e„  _- 
Wc  bclim  that  if  the  Bepublic  ia  to  beoome  and 


pcaaion,  the  ideal  of  peace  and  rigfateo 

it  be  the  IceT-note  cc  natiHiBl  lite^ 

:  no  nation  can  hope  for  a  great  to-morrow  that  i*  Mlhlew  to  ita  tiuat  to  Ai 

ilrenof  to-dv;  that  without  mvironing  Aadhoodinthoonditionathatfoatefplmcnl.  mental  nad  unjidi 
mcnt,  the  recreant  nation  muat  dedine;  and  thna  idiere  diild  alavay  in  mine,  laetarj,  dttp  or  min  ii  p« 
the  nation  aeUa  her  birthngbt  to  give  to  greed-mwed  inivibqed  dasaea  a  mea*  of  potlMe. 

W«  bdierc  that  war  ii  a  crime  apJiiit  dviliaatioa  and  inuniol  to  the  foundatien  niTiii  i|iin  of  Ghriri 
and  that  the  nation  that  doea  not  throw  ita  iriule  influence  in  favor  of  arbttratian  and  alnmoiioBl  aflWil 
pd  nationa  to  aettle  tbeir  difference*  without  appcalii^  to  the  artHtrament  of  forces  i*  labe  to  the  ettao  ^ 
and  the  cauae  of  dviliiatian. 


We  bdiera  in  juatice  for  all  the  pet^e  and  that  in  the  great  ootlperatiTe  moTentcnta  mat  are  aw«qM| 
landa  He*  one  of  the  q>tendid  practical  peaceful  metboda  for  aeniring  to  the  people  the  frutto  of  tbar'kd 
out  making  Ibem  dependent  on  paraalte  d»aBea  that  levj  extottioo  on  induatr?  and  take  faom  llie  taSv  I 
irinch  he  la  ririitfuUr  entitled. 

In  •  wotd,  Tb*  Abkna  atands  tat  a  peatehil,  progr«*av«  and  vradie^  program  lookmg  toward  tk»  red 

'•■•"■    rtiai  rfh  • 

iitiniriud__ 

-  „ -  Ihe  people,  b 

of  the  Golden  Rule.    And  therefore  it  ia  eapedallj  houMtabtn  ti 


ermncot  marked  or  equal  righta  ftH"  all  and  ipedal  priviltses  for  none;  a  govanntent  in  iriudi  oquaUtf  rf 
tunitie*  and  of  righta  alul]  m  the  mastrr-note  of  nationaflife;  a  gOTBtmient  "of  the  people^  by  H^  pea| 
for  Ihe  peoplev"  under  the  Mia  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  thoefore  it  ia  eapedallj  hoapelabln  to  thona  na 
nomic  movementa  that  favor  the  advancement  of  a  iuster  day.  the  advent  of  a  nobler,  freer  mnnbood,  and  ll 
flowering  of  a  nation  whoae  (nwning  glory  ihall  be  hs  moral  grandeur. 


"'aSI 


with  DeTocqueville,  holding  Slat  "the  cure  for  the  erila  of  demoomc?  ia  more  deanoan^,**  TSi^, 

I.    Direct-Lcgialation,  through  the  Initiative  and  Refnendum,  aupplanoited  by  the  Bi^t  of  R« 
n.    I\iUic-OwnaahIp  and  operation  <A  all  public  ut>  'tics  or  natural  roonopdiea. 
lU.    I^oportional  Representation,  aa  a  practical  prov  idon  for  giving  all  daaaee  a  proportional  V 
Soranment,  relative  to  tbier  itrength. 
IV.     Vduntan  Cooptratioa. 

V.     The  abolitiou  of  child  slaTay  in  factory,  ibop,  mill  and  mine. 
VI.    Arbitration  at  home  and  abroad. 

(a)  Compulaoty  arbitration,  to  the  end  that  the  people  abaH  not  be  made  the  vidiiBB  of  wniri^ 

eat*,  and  by  which  justice  may  obtain  rather  than  cunning  or  force. 
0>)  An  affireaaive  campaign  for  mtonatioQal  arbitration  and  the  reduction  of  umamenla. 
VII.    OHnddenTwith  a  perantent  inaiatence  on  a  [tactical  progreMive  prognun  aloDg  the  linm  of 
tnental  demooacy  and  loolung  toward  aecuring  juatice  f(w  aU  the  people,  a  vigoroua  educntionBl  paopaunA 
fhr  mnrfrrriiqinnr  iiT  iuniiiiii[|;rti[  iqjirit'n^  TTiirrpTi -Jt  "-Y- tttt''  ^'     n  ~n  ^hn'mnral  idraliaiHaliBliii 
outerialittic  greed,  and  altruiam  Uoaaom  w\iae  «|f»im\Ja^Aa. 
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THE  ARENA  FOR  JANUARY 


Among  the  many  notable  papers  which  will  be  features  of 
the  January  Arena,  we  call  special  attention  to  the  following: 

I.  THE  STORY  OF  RIMINI.    By  Professor  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, Ph.D. 

This  is  an  absorbingly  interesting  and  illuminating  studj  of  the  Rimini  story  hy  that  bril* 
■■■I  critic  and  essayist,  IMessor  Arcfaibakl  Henderson.  Etct  since  Dante  seised  upon  it  and 
toadied Jtjwith  the  magic  of  his  genios,  this  wonderfully  fttfdnating  and  tragic  tale  of  human 
lofe  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets,  painters  and  musicians.  Mr.  Henderson's  paper 
finl  treats  of  the  story  as  a  matter  of  histaric  fact  He  neit  gives  us  a  brief  glimpse  of  Chauoer^s 
qpMBt  version  Of  the  tak^  and  of  Dante's  an-too-brief  rendering  of  the  pathetic  story  in  *'The 
Ubrmk**  He  then  passes  to  a  consideration  of  BiaeterlinA's  mystieal  treatment  of  the  Rimini 
thane,  dos&ig  with  a  study  of  Stephen  FhfllqMr  dramatic  masterpiece. 

n.  THE  ULTIMATE  ISSUE !  INVOLYED  IN  RAILROAD 
A00IDENT8,    By  Garl  tt.  Yrooman. 

Thii  is  one  of  the  strongest,  ablest  and  most  startling  papers  on  the  railroad  question  tha 
his  appeared^  any  magasne.    The  author,  next  to  Fhifessor  Frank  Parsons,  is,  perhaps. 
better  quaUfied  to  write  intelligently  on  the  nulroad  situation  than  aqy  other  thinker  in  the  land. 
He  recently  gpad  over  a  year  in  the  Old  Wosld,  vrith  the  special  pupose  of  making  an  ezhaua- 
tive  sto^y  of  the  railroad  aonditions  in  aU  parts  of  Western  Europe.    Later  he  returned  to  this 
eoontiy  vrfaere  he  further  added  to  the  extensive  knowledge  he  afaeady  possessed  of  our  rafl- 
mad  systems  and  their  management    His  pm>er  on  "One  Phase  of  the  Railroad  Question,** 
liiljtJMiil  in  a  recent  issue  of  MeClwr^s  Magaatme^  justly  attracted  general  attention.    His  paper 
oontrflmted  to  the  January  Abebta  is,  we  think,  hr  more  fundamental  and  vital  in  character 
tian  that  able  article^  as  it  is  more  comprehensive  in  scope.    It  is  a  pm>er  that  no  wide-awake 
oan  afford  to  overlook. 


m.  INHERITANOE  TAXES,    By  Arthnr  B.  Hayes,  Solic- 
itor of  Internal  Revenue, 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  most  masterly  and  authoritative  paper  on  Inheritance  Taxes  that 
has  yet  been  written  for  a^nagaane.  The  author  smce  1101  has  been  Solicitor  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue^ Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington.  In  this  pi^Mr  he  has  made  an  ediaustive  study 
of  the  subject,  citing  the  <^>inions  of  eminent  jurists  and  various  rulings  and  decisions  of  the 
Siqneme  Court  The  author  is  a  strong  bdiever  in  the  Inheritance  Tax,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  paper  will  be  in  general  demand  during  the  next  few  ysaii,  as  the  agitation  for  the  Inher- 
itance Tax  more  and  more  eogages  the  public  mind. 

IV.  THE  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  ART  OF  MINNIE 
MADDERN  FISEE.    By  Eenyon  West.    Illustrated. 


A  strikii^  featiure  of  the  January  AnsBf ▲  will  be  an  txteadid  study  of  this  gifted  actress  as 
woman  and  as  artist,  prepared  especially  for  this  review  by  the  well-known  amthor,  Jownalht 
and  critic,  Kenyon  .West    The  paper  will  be  magnitositi  gliMikaW.rt  -engaa.  %>\»k^  Tg«^wL  ^ 
taBocp^tionaJfy  Sne  half-tone  pictures. 
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V.  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN    IN    TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

SCULPTURE.  A  Study  of  ^r.  Partridge's  Portrait 
Busts.  By  B.  0.  Flower.  Magnificently  illustrated  with 
half-tone  portraits  of  Milton,  Franklin,  Burns,  B]rron, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Whitman,  Whittier,  Lincoln,  markham 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale;  together  with  a  fiQl-pa^ 
view  of  a  corner  in  Mr.  Partridge's  studio,  showing  ms 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  '^  Peace ''  statue. 

In  this  beautifully  illustrated  sketch,  the  Editor  of  The  Arena  shows  the  h^h  demand 
which  Twentieth-Century  civilization  makes  upon  the  man  of  ffenius.  He  must  be  spiritually 
awakened  so  as  to  see  the  real  man  behind  the  veil  of  flesh.  Mr.  Flower  points  out  how  the 
masterpieces  of  many  of  the  ancient  Gredan  sculptcM^,  although  well-nidli  perfect  representa- 
tions of  sensuous  life,  were  signally  lacking  in  that  subtle  quality  whic^  speucs  of  n>iritual  enligfat- 
enment.  In  Mr.  Partrid^'s  portrait  busts  he  shows  tms  soul  quality,  which  he  believes  will 
be  more  and  more  a  distmguishing  characteristic  of  Twentieth-Century  sculpture.  The  pa^^ 
is  rich  in  suggestive  thoughts,  ana  with  the  beautiful  illustrations  makes  a  strikingly  attractive 
feature. 

VI.  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  SECTTLAR  DISTINGUISHED. 
By  Theodore  Schroeder. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Schroeder  points  out  w^iat  he  conceives  to  be  the  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence between  tne  religious  and  secular  concepts. 

Vn.  ZIONISM  OB  SOCIALISM:  WHICH  WILL  SOLVE 
THE  JEWISH  QUESTION?    By  Saul  Beaumont. 

p^iT  Althoug;h  this  paper  will  primarily  ai>peal  to  intelligent  Hebrews,  it  is  a  very  informing  survey 
of  the  question, — sucn  a  discussion  as  will  give  all  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  question  than 
most  people  at  present  entertain.  The  aumor  is  a  young  Hebrew,  who  like  so  many  voung 
men  and  women  who  have  fled  from  the  despotism  of  Russia,  has  thought  deeply  and  mteOh 
gently  on  a  question  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people. 

VIII.  THE  PROBABLE  SELF-DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
TRUST.    By  Phillip  Rappaport. 

Mr.  Rappaport  is  a  clear  reasoner,  and  this  paper  will  command  the  attention  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  are  making  a  stuo^  of  present-daj  social  and  '»':>r..->mic  prob- 
lems. ^  It  is  full  of  important  facts  and  logiciu  deductions  that  intelligent  people  should  consider. 

IX.  ROBERT  BROWNING:  THE  EAGLE-HEARTED  POET 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  B.  0.  Flower. 

R  In  the  Department  of  "The  Editor's  Quiet  Hour,"  Mr.  Flower  gives  a  fine  study  of  Robcr* 
Browning  as  the  eagle-hearted  poet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  shows  how  strong  in  moral 
virility,  how  spiritually  stimulatinj^,  is  the  verse  of  that  great  master.  The  paper  will  appea.1- 
to  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  persons  mterested  in  wholesome  optimistic  social  ethics. 

X.  NEW  RELIGIOUS  CONCEPTS  AS  VOICED  BT  THB 
ENGLISH  LEADER  OF  THE  NEW  THEOLOGT 
MOVEMENT.    A  Book-Study. 

The  Book-Study  for  the  January  Arena  is  concerned  with  Rev.  R.  J.  Caziq>bdl'i  recent 
work  dealing  with  the  New  Theology.  This  extended  book-review  is  an  admirable  complement 
to  Mr.  Flower's  study  of  Professor  Pfleiderer's  Religion  and  the  Huhrie  FmOa.  wUa  is  the 
-ubject  ol  a  critical  review  in  this  vkna  ^  Th:^  Asoka. 
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THE     ARENA      APVErRTlSER 

How  To  Organize  a  Lecture  Course 

Finlt  'Nqptiftta  with  the  local  onnnimtions  thai  are  professedly  interested  in  serious  subjects. 
We  frequently  deal  with  Men's  Qubs  (3  cfaurdies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Federated  Trades  CouncUs,  Boards 
of  TVad!%  reform  dubt,  etc. 

Seamd — ^If  no  oimnisation  can  be  interested,  then  ascertain  if  an  accessible  and  desirable  lodge  hall 
or  ]ectiire-ro«n  of  a  church  seating  about  300  can  be  obtained  for  about  $5.00  per  night,  and  advise  us 
of  the  open  dates.    Satisfactory^  dates  can  doubtless  be  nven  you. 

rAtftf— -Tminediatdy  oiganize  a  committee  of  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  women  of  progressive  trend  to 
be  known  as  the  Good  Government  League  Lecture  Association,  or  such  similar  name  as  may  be  selected. 

jPouHAr— IVepare  a  selected  list  of  one  hundred  or  more  names  of  readers,  students  and  other  wide- 
awake persons  of  the  dty.  Such  a  list  if  reached  by  interviews  and  correspondence  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  lecture  attendance  of  two  hundred  or  more. 

Fifth — Secure  one  or  more  persons  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  city  and  secure  guarantors  for  season 
tickets.  Season  tidcets  for  the  nve  lectiu'es  usuallv  sell  at  $1.50.  The  agents  can  be  paid  a  commission 
to  be  agreed  upon,  out  of  the  proceeds.  Do  not  forget  that  to  secure  a  constituency  of  100,  300,  or  300 
tidcet-buyers  who  will  purchase  season  tickets  to  a  coiu'se  of  economic  lectures,  is  practically  devdoping 
a  due-pavinff  membersnip  to  what  can  readilv  become  a  very  useful  organization. 
^  V-  &x<V-3f  personally  unable  to  partidpale  in  oiganizing  the  course  kindly  supply  us  the  following 
information:  The  names  and  addr^MS  of  several  of  the  most  progressive  cleigymen,  as  complete  a 
record  as  possible  of  the  secretaries  of  the  men*s  dubs  of  churches,  reform  dubs  and  such  other  organi- 
zations as  might  be  interested.  Supply  us  a  list  of  ten  or  fifteen  progressive  men  who  are  interested  in 
ceoiKHnic,  dvic  or  social  questions,  vvith  this  information  we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  results  by  corre- 
spondence.   Your  personal  work,  however,  will  greatly  fadlitatc  our  efforts. 

Final  Suggestion — ^We  desire  to  place  your  dty  in  our  circuit.  "With  your  cooperation  and  that 
of  our  many  friends  we  will  gradually  add  to  our  present  circuit  until  wc  will  be  placing  economic  courses 
in  the  principal  dties  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Ocean  to  Ocean — the  results  will  be  worth 
the  eff^t.    Never  in  our  time  has  there  been  so  opportune  a  moment  for  vigorous  action  as  now. 

^  TERMS — Cost  of  entire  course,  consisting  of  four  lectures  and  one  debate,  or  of  six  lectures,  within 
Chicago-Boston,  Chicago-Minneapolis,  and  Chicago-Kansas  City  circuits,  $200 — to  l>e  paid  in  equal 
installments  as  lectures  are  ddivo:^.  The  Assodation  pays  all  travding  and  local  expenses  of  speakers. 
It  also  supplies  advertising  matter  in  small  quantities  at  absolute  cost  of  production  m  large  quantities. 
Tlie  local  committee  supplies  stereopticon  and  operator  when  needed. 

We  solidt  correspondence  with  all  friends  willing  to  cooperate  in  pladng  a  course  of  lectures  in 
their  dties.  Please  inform  us  if  interested,  so  that  we  mav  send  you  names  ot  other  interested  parties 
and  further  advise  you  in  regard  to  details  of  work.    Address : 

F.  H.  MONROE,  President,  Palos  Park  (suburb  of  Chicago),  niinois. 


raV  I  CHANGED  MY  RELIG- 
IOUS OPINIONS 


By  BENJAMIN  FAY  MILLS,  with  his  latest  portrait. 

This  is  a  classic,  interesting  to  a     sorts  of  people, 
lo  cents,  3   for  25  cents.     8  for  50  cents.     20  for  one  dollar. 
For  25  cents,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "  Why  I  Changed   My  Opinions 
I  a  three  months*  subscription  to  FELLOWSHIP,  Mr.  Mills*  magazine 
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HoOnia'a,  6  yaara  (bafon  Fatenaiy  I, 

1B08X m  B.OD  II.1I 

,  JfedioafWorld. m  IM  tM 

18  HMnvoUtaii, m  I.BO  8JI 

Koody-aHaaailna. m  8.00  tjl 

«  Motor m  8.00  <J1 

Uoniay-a m  1.00  Ml 

_  Nalkm, w  3.00  tJI 

SO  National  Hacaiina. m  I.M  Ml 

NantHoi, m  .BO  SJI 

4S  Naw Enalaod MawfaMk m  2U  AM 

70  North  Amcrku  Itariaw, m  4.00  S-ll 

Open  Court,.                                                   — 

__  Oranga  Judd 
S7  0ntiB>H 

M  Outlo^ 

SS  OutWaat, m  XOO  UO 

SO  Onrlasd  HoBtUy. n  1.3S  SJI 

IS  PaeiBo  Monthly, n  1.00  IM 

„  PaodazofPrtaa. m  1.3S  SJI 

30  PaaraoD'a  HhmIm. m  1.50  SJI 

IS  ^lli.tii«,.7.7:..T. m  .85  SJI 

ao  Mioto-EraL m  1J»  SJI 

15  Pbotopaptua  Tlmaa, a  Si  Ui 

Po«  Iota. q  S.7B  S.n 

16  Pid>lio,  CUeaco. v  1.00  UI 

Puck, w  4.U  Ui 

SE  Putnam'a  HoutUy. m  3.00  UI 

Quarta-ly  Joomal  a(  Eeooomioa, q  1.10  Ui 

„  EaUroatrilan'a  Uacaajaa. m  I.OO  SJI 

2!  Reader,  m  S.3S  SJI 

IB  Red  Book, m  1,00  SJI 

37  Rariew^RartawL. m  3.00  Ui 

Saturday  EvanincPoat, w  1.S0  US 

Sdanliao  AmnioaaSapplamant w  4.26  4> 

Bcientifie  AnuriBan, *  S.7fi  t.11 

Scrap  Book. m  S.OO  UI 

Bcribner'a m  3.00  UI 

SpiiuOeld  Repnblloan, «  .OS  SJI 

Bt  Nteh^aa, m  a,S6  4.1S 

77  Suburban  Life, m  3.S0  tM 

13  SueooM, m  1.00  SJI 

13  Bunaet, m  l.flO  Mi 

ByaUm, m  XM  tM 

20  tafala  Talk, m  1.50  SJI 

Theatre  Maauine, m  S,50  4JI 

20  TrBDiBtlBiilu  Talaa, m  l.fiO  SJI 

Truth  Baakar, w  9.0S  4.11 

Unity, w  8J»  4JI 

7  Viek'aFamilyllacMinak m  .40  S.M 

2S  WauoD'i  Jafferaoaian, B  1.50  SJI 

13  What  to  Eat, n  1J»  SJI 

WUahire'a. m  .U  UI 

13  Womaa'a  Home  Companioo, m  1.00  SJI 

World-i  Work. m  SJW  Ml 

13  World  To-dm, "  1.50  ~~ 

Youth" '  -                                     -  ■— 
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ARE^NA     ADVERTISER 


iMake  Up  Your  OWN  Combination 


•fold 
AD 


AnrSwith 
-   I 


TClirtOtlM 

iMMBttOtlM 


fakfrOBt  of  tlM 

or  todlffflnBt 


of  tlMMriodkiai  in  tlM  Hit 
Mad  wabmtlptkma  nmy  Imimw 


tho  oppodto  IMC*' 
or  rcniowAlo,  or  oxtonriono 


SM  far  OBO  tan  yow,  Msmpt  wlmo  otlMrwIn  ttatod. 


T. 


liik 
1 

S 


1ft 


$1.70 
.  1.80 
.  2.00 


OLAM  lit. 


Jmj  S  with  ABjr  1  in  ChM 

e 


U t2.00 

U 2.16 


CLAU  IS. 


^^ 


ii 


2with 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•• 


•• 


lin 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
7 
10 
10 
15 
16 


•• 


t« 


27 
87 
27 
86 
40 
46 
60 
66 
60 
70 


,81.66 
.  8.80 
.  8.06 
.  8.00 
.  1.70 
.  8.» 
.  1.80 
.  8.40 
.  8.60 
.  8.06 
.  8.00 
.  8.90 
.  8.86 
.  8.00 
.  8.66 
.  8.70 
.  3.40 
.  3.00 
.  3.26 
.  8.60 
.  3.76 
.  4.00 
.  4.60 
.  6.00 


CLAU  16. 


Ma^  1  withnajr 


2 
«2 


2inClaM   7. $1.86 

2      "        18 2.40 

1      "        13 2.60 

1      -        87 8.80 

OLAMSO. 


Anr  1  Willi  nny  2  in  ClaM  18 $2.66 

^1  M  J  «  13 2^QQ 


1 

2 


1 
1 


46 3.60 

27 8.70 


Anylwitii 
-    1 
"    1 


0LA88  26. 

2inClMil8 $2.00 

1      ••        18 2.25 

1      "        27 8.00 

0LAfi2T. 


Anar  1  with  Any  2  in  ClaM  13 $3.00 

^^  1         ••       3      ••        13' 3.65 

"1         -       8      "        16 8.80 

••    1  -       8      "        80 3.70 

^1  II  1  r.  ^ 8-00 

1  1  36  •••• ..«*....  3. 46 

"1  ••  1  ••  40 .^....  3.70 

••1  -  1  -  461 8.90 

0LA88  88. 

Any  1  with  any  8  in  CliMi  13 $3.40 

-    1  "       1       ••        27 3.46 


0LA88  40. 

Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $3.00 

•'^  1  "1      ••        27 8.70 

CLA88  a. 

Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $3 .  26 

•'^  1  ••       8      "        13 3.90 

••1  "1      ••        27 3.96 

0LA88  80. 

Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $3.60 

0LA88  88. 
Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $3.76 

CLA88  80. 
Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $4.00 

OLAM  TO. 
Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $4. 60 

0LA88  88. 
Any  1  with  any  1  in  ClaM  13 $6.26 


OXTR 

OFFBB  NO.  1. 
jjrfeM  for  hang  Tlma  SulMeriptSoiMi  to  one  addroM. 


SPEC! 


$4.60 
10.00 


Two  Yoan, 

FiiFoToan, 

T«i  Toan, ^8.00 

Life  BoboerKptiona, 


OFFBB  NO.  8. 


Tbs  Abbta, 

flBtnrday  Eronins  Poet,. 
LmIIm'  Home  Journal,. , 


OFFBB  NO.  8. 


}  "• 


OF-F-ERS 

OFFEB  NO.  4. 


Thb  AxEifA. $2.50 

Harper'a  or  North  American  Reriew, . . .  4.00 
Review  of  Reviews, 3.00 

Or  World'i  Work, 

Or  Suburban  Life, 

Or  Moody's, 


$$.60 


OFFEB  NO.  6. 

McClureV. $1.60)  PrieeII8.00 

World's  Work 3.00  >    WithTHK 

Delineator 1.00 )  ArenaI$6.86 

OFFEB  NO.  $. 


H.  Nlehoka, $3,001  Prie«  $8.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion, 1.00  V   With  Ths 

Mfldoie^ 1.60J  Arxna  $6.26 


Woman's  Home  Companion, $1.00' 

SuecesB, 1.00 

Review  of  Reviews, 3.00 


Prie« 
UJOO 
With 
ThbIArxna 
$6.86 


Pamittanoe    nr  Poet  offlne  or  exprem  money-order,  or  by  bank  eheek,  or  draft,  or  registered  letter;  payable' toLT«:A> 


Or  Outing. 

Or  St.  Nicholas, 


FiTelrii  Poatago     ftdd  at  rate  of  one  eent  for  each  two  ouncM  for  every  issue. 
4>\*w»^^  Poatage  j3ne  eent  for  every  four  ounces. 


•ttVsBtoa, 


New 


TIB  AinA"  lAOAZIIE,  SnlNScription  Department  TREIxat 


l!^- 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 

The  most  conspicutius  living  writers ;  the  most  helpful  subjects  ;  the  most  notsbl 
discussions  of  current  events  and  thought ;  the  most  timely  publicaiiiin  ;  the  most  skilfi 
editing;  and  sold  in  America  at  nearly  tlie  half  price  charged  in  Kng  ami. 


Nineteenth  Century 
and  After. 

■' For  amplilude.vsrieiy.  end  strenglh  of  con- 
tents il  may  be  faiily  calleJ  foiemost.  anJ 
reg«rded«.i  a  modclin  ilsway." — Liletiiry 
Worlii. 


Fortnightly  Review. 

"FullofreadaWearliclea  "  LiTing Church. 

"Cosmopolitan  in  its  view  anJ  grasii.'' — 
ZioH'S  litralJ.  '  ■  TliorouKh  discussions  of 
great  political  and  social  quesliaus.'' — 7'Al 
A'^w   L'liily. 


Contemporary  Review. 

"The  natnes  a\  many  of  its  cantribuluts  (orm 
a   constellation   ot  etninente.'' — 'Hi-:ir.c    iV 


Westminster  Review^. 


Blacl^wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  English  family   in:v:4a;ine ;  u  brij,-'",  cheerful  entenainini;  munlhly  visit 

"Survives    in    undituiniiht::!    vi^ur    after  a.    cireer  uf    unexamiiled  splendor.' 
Bookman. 


Quarterly  Review. 


Edinburgh  Review. 

The  rival  of  *■  The  Qu  irterly.''  ■■  It  is  re. 
fiL-sliinU  when  nii(;.i7inc5  ire  changing  tc 
turn  a^ain  lo  the 'IJld  Qunrterlj-'." — Can- 


SPECIMEN     COPIES    mEE    FOR    THE    ASHING. 


Revikw,  each.  $t.C' 


lo.SSs.i;  ni.y  ihrcc  Ji'  ■■";    nil  f 
NE.  Jj  oo  per  year  ;   sitigle  cupie;. 


z 


^LEONARD     SCOTT      PUBLICATION     COMPAN" 

y     and     9     Warren      Street.  :  :  :  :  New    Yoi 


XM 


'-^J^r.•^;^:^w. 


AREINA      ADVERTISER 


Wm 


ANTHONY   TROLLOPE 

needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  The  Arena. 

i;>I  TTp  When  you  have  su<;:h  an  opportunity  as  this  to  secure  a 
*-^'^  *    set  of  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BAR5ETSHIRE 

(13  volumes),  we  believe  that  you  will  be  glad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

OUR  OFFER 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE  is  in  13  Vols., 
i2mo.,  cloth,  in  uniform  size  and  binding,  with  illustrations  by 
by  C.  R.  Grant,  and  comprises : 

I.  THE  WARDEN.    i2mo.,  cloth, ji.25 

a.   BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  2  vols.,  i2mo.,  cloth,    .  2.50 

3.  DR.  THORNE,  2  vols.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  .  2.50 

4.  PRAMLEY   PARSONAGE,  2  vols.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  .         .  2.50 

5.  THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINQTON,  3  vols,  121110.,  cloth,  3.75 

6.  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET,  3  vols.,  i2nio.,  cloth,  3.75 

Regular  price  for  the  set  is $16.25 

Regular  price  of  The  Bookman  for  one  year  is    .         .       2.50 

$18.75 

We  will  deliver  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  carriage  free.  The  Chronicles  of  Bar- 
jietAhire  Tt^  WjU.)  and  The  Bookman  for  one  year,  beginning  with  any  issue   you  doiie,  for 

g^  i /\    d\£\  ''^^  ^^^  allow  you  to  pay  the  same  in  instalments,  viz.  : 

^lvr«Vrvr  $2.00  to  accompanx  order 

SSSS^SSSS:  91.00  a  montK  for  8  montKs  tKereafter 

We  further  agree  to  deliver  the  set  of  Books  and  en-      jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiihi 
ter  your  subscription  to  The  Bookman  upon  receipt  of  the     £    Dodd  M     d  A  C 

first  payment  of  ^2.00.  E 

^  '  :  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York: 

NOTE:  The  entire  amount  of  $10.00  may,  of       I       ,  ,  ^     r  tw   n.     vi  -  ^t 

^^ -  ,j      .  »A  ^      »  -  '  accept  your  ofter  («f  The  ChroniClet  Of 

ooune,  be  paid  at  once,  if  you  desire.  z   .......ui     /    v  1  \  ^  1  m  .«« 

'  '^  '        ^^  m  BarsetShire  (t3  voIm.),  dclivtiry  prepaid,  and 

._»-i^_^.^__..^^^.^^^_i^^^^^^_—i^^^._ii— ^^.^..1—  :  The  Bookman  for  one  year,  beginning  with 

Z  number,  and  I  enclose  ^2.00. 

O        II n  III  ll ll  U  If  ^  ageeing  to  pay|ti.ooa  nrnnth  thereafter  (or  8 

Ml      lilllll  VU  H   I  »  months,  with  the  understanding  that  you  de- 

'•    1TAJMAJIA#      tt      UUlllrnill  liver  the  books  at  once. 

I   Name 

Publishers  of  The  Bookman  |  j^^^^ 


^ 


The   Art   of   Wall   Street  Investing^^ 

By  JOHN  MOODY 

Thii  U  the  fint  modern  attempt  to  coTcr  the  lubject  in  Rich  a  way  u  to  be  of  ^M 
to  the  indiTidual  uiTeitor  u  well  h  the  mora  incpert  banker  utd  brokex  It  ii  a«  ' 
hand-book  for  laTeator*. 


The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation 

By  THOMAS  GIBSON 

Deab  oKduairdj  with  marginal  ipeculatioa  and  analTsn  in  a  dear  and  ain^ria  -t*  nmy 
the  canaea  of  faQure  in  ipeculatioD.  with  a  ■iig|<>tio&  aa  to  the  remediaa.  Wide^  cost- 
mended  hj  the  newipaper  praM. 

Price  )t  m  na        Br  vui,  11.10 

The  Gold  Supply  and  Prosperity 

A  couideration  of  the  ateadOj  increasing  prodnt^on  of  gold  and  iti  cAect  t^M>n  pricM, 
wagca,  renia,  intereet,  indtutij,  eecuritiea,  biwaeu-ethica,  politica  and  locic^.  Bj 
Honce  White,  Irring  Fiiher.  John  B.  Claik,  Maurice  L.  Mnhleman.  EDk  H.  Boberta, 
Job  I  DeWitt  Warner,  Robert  Goodbodj  and  others. 

Price,  $1.00  net  Br  Mail.  $IM 


Moody's  Magazine 

A  Honthlir  Bcnew  for  laveetoia,  Baaken  and   Mea  of  AAain. 
SubKTiptlon  Price*  iZJXt  per  ycu. 
"ne  four  iaauea — three  boolu  and  Moodj'i  Magacine  for  a  jear — sent  to  anj  addrcM 
in  Ciia  Gaunti7,  Canada  or  Mexico,  for  a  remittance  of  t5.00.     Foreign  aubacription* 
ihould  indude  postage  on  books  and  7C  cents  per  year  for  the  Magaaine. 
Any  one  of  the  four  furnished  ■eparatctjr  on  receipt  of  the  price  indicated.     Make  checks 
ko  the  order  of 

MOODY'S   MAGAZINE 

jH     35  Nassau  Street,  -  -  -     '     New  York  City 


^ 


,^t. 


DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 

deans  and  prf 


servf'-itie  teeth. 
A\ulhers  should  'calize  thf 
importance  of  preserving 
intact  the  primary  Mt  o» 
teeth  until  the  secondary 
or  permanent  set  i>  icady 
to  take  its  place.  Let  us 
I  free  booklet  on  "Taking  Care  o! 
(be  Teeth"  which  contains  much  information 
In  concise  forn.  Children  fhoold  be  eocouiiged 
lo  ute  DentacuT*  Toolh  Paste.  25e.  a  tube. 
Avotd  substitutes. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY. 

00  ALLING  ST..  NEWARK.  N.  J..  U  S.  A 


GENTLEMEN 

WHO  DRESS  rOR  STYLE 

NEIITNESS.  AMD  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE  RECOQNIZED  ill 


V^c 


<^  CUSHIC 


CUSHIOH 
BUTTOPI 

CUASP 


SCO.  FROST  CO..  ■•kwt 


ALWAYS  EASY 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW    YORK 

S,  W,  Gir.  Broadway  at  54th  Strest 


-Stochham  Booksn 

ON 

Sex,  Marriage,  Health, 
Philosophy  of  the 
Perfect   Ljle,    and 
Key   to    Success, 

Embrace  IhB  knowUdao 
needed  by  Boys  and  Girl*. 
Men  and  Women  tor  Health. 
Hrippioeis,  Purity  of  Life, 
High    IdEiiU  and  True  Sae- 

Aud  philofloplier. 

Alice  B.  Siockham,  M.  J. 

o.iMMid.  oiDlli.  m  [!■«■■,  fa.iX 

I  or  iJl«prc«rv*(l*«  pow^v^   AtUlB 

Ki^n-i^  °aMBri«*51«i.™' ■*..  ' "^.i'l?*! 

TheLoven'  World.  wT^lUMMt?!br*^u? 

enlnic-  UI-HtTOPrdil]' halp*nr«<rer>3BiBfwd>.  Hmcmfbc* 

rl.ge.    ManwnHlIk  cloth.  J71  jiwm  ••!u 

DOy  L.OVer.     worm  »  m>PU»^  to  &>  1It»  or  Udj.  imkT 


3  9015  03033  4208 


L. 


DO  NOT  REMOVE 

OR 
MOTILATE  CARD 


